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STIMULATION  OF  LIVE-STOCK  PRODUCTS. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27,   1919. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

•       United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  yesterday,  Hon,  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Thurmond,  of  Oklahoma,  here? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  this  morning.  Kindly 
take  a  seat  and  give  your  name,  business,  and  post-office  address  to 
the  reporter,  and  then  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  I.  C.  THURMOND,  CATTLEMAN  AND  BANKER, 
440  WEST  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  0K1A. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  first  statement  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
since  I  left  home  the  other  day  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Oklahoma'  Live  Stock  Producers'  Association,  and 
that  board  went  on  record  as  being  squarely  opposed  to  what  are 
known  as  the  Kendrick  and  the  Kenyon  bills.  In  order  to  make  the 
thing  clear,  I  would  like  to  have  this  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  you  a  feeder,  or  what? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  live-stock  producer  and  raiser. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolutions  of  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers' Association  are  with  reference  to  these  bills,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  read  the  resolutions  ?  They  are 
very  short. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  if  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  They  are  as  follows: 

Cattle  Gbowebs  Abe  Against  Kenyon  Bill — Proposed  Law  Would  Injube 

Business,  They  Say. 

Declaring  particularly  their  opposition  to  the  separation  of  the  packers  from' 
their  refrigerator  cars  and  stockyards,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Live  Stock 
Producers*  Association  of  Oklahoma  went  on  record  at  a  meeting  yesterday 
against  the  proposed  drastic  legislation  at  Washington  aimed  at  the  live-stock 
Industry.  Discussion  of  the  Kenyon-Kendrick  bills  brought  out  the  views  of 
many  cattlemen  in  the  State  and  the  opinion  as  members  found  it  in  their 
different  localities. 

THEY  DON'T  LOVE  PACKEBS. 

Most  speakers  prefaced  their  remarks  with  the  statement  that  they  had  no 
love  for  the  packers,  and  that  some  legislation  might  be  beneficial  to  the  Indus- 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27,   1919. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
yesterday,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 
the  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Thurmond,  of  Oklahoma,  here? 
It.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

le  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  this  morning.    Kindly 
.  :<  a  seat  and  give  your  name,  business,  and  post-office  address  to 
•porter,  and  then  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

'    ,  -.£  'EXENT  OF  ME.  I.  C.  THURMOND,  CATTLEMAN  AND  BANKER, 
!  "  -  ^Jfi  WEST  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

-  '&& 

-.?-  ''«&&  ,Thurmond.  The  first  statement  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
v';  -  ^o^left  home  the  other  day  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  board 
if  *£jiso''  tfors  of  the  Oklahoma' Live  Stock  Producers'  Association,  and 
l-  a^  *rd  went  on  record  as  being  squarely  opposed  to  what  are 
^t  «  the  Kendrick  and  the  Kenyon  bills.  In  order  to  make  the 
'•*- L  *r,I  would  like  to  have  this  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27,   1919. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

<       United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  yesterday,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Thurmond,  of  Oklahoma,  here? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  this  morning.  Kindly 
take  a  seat  and  give  your  name,  business,  and  post-office  address  to 
the  reporter,  and  then  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  I.  C.  THURMOND,  CATTLEMAN  AND  BANKER, 
440  WEST  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  first  statement  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
since  I  left  home  the  other  day  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Oklahoma*  Live  Stock  Producers'  Association,  and 
that  board  went  on  record  as  being  squarely  opposed  to  what  are 
known  as  the  Kendrick  and  the  Kenyon  bills.  In  order  to  make  the 
thing  clear,  I  would  like  to  have  this  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  you  a  feeder,  or  what? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  live-stock  producer  and  raiser. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolutions  of  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers' Association  are  with  reference  to  these  bills,  are  they? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  read  the  resolutions  ?  They  are 
very  short. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  if  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  They  are  as  follows: 

Cattle  Gbowers  Abe  Against  Kenyon  Bill — Proposed  Law  Would  Injxjbe 

Business,  They  Say. 

Declaring  particularly  their  opposition  to  the  separation  of  the  packers  from* 
their  refrigerator  cars  and  stockyards,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Live  Stock 
Prodncers*  Association  of  Oklahoma  went  on  record  at  a  meeting  yesterday 
against  the  proposed  drastic  legislation  at  Washington  aimed  at  the  live-stock 
industry.  Discussion  of  the  Kenyon-Kendrick  bills  brought  out  the  views  of 
many  cattlemen  in  the  State  and  the  opinion  as  members  found  it  in  their 
different  localities. 

THEY  DON'T  LOVE  PACKERS. 

Most  speakers  prefaced  their  remarks  with  the  statement  that  they  had  no 
love  for  the  packers,  and  that  some  legislation  might  be  beneficial  to  the  Indus- 
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try  as  a  whole,  but  thgy  -Gilded  that  the  bills  as  now  framed  would  do  more 
to  harm  the  produqe*s\<than  to  help,  if  any,  the  consumers.  Especially  ob- 
noxious was  the  sec*tfon:pertaining  to  refrigerator  cars. 

"  Without  thege^na  their  ability  to  get  meats  to  the  consuming  public,  we 
stockmen  woritf'-be*  the  losers,"  said  Fred  Drummond,  of  Hominy.  "And  the 
sentiment  4h.  Cfeage  County,  no  doubt  the  largest  cattle  county  of  the  State,  is 
decidedly  'against  drastic  legislation  against  the  packing-house  and  live-stock 
industry.  Some  legislation  might  be  framed  to  give  producers  what  they  feel 
wejltfl  b&  a  better  market,  but  these  bills  certainly  do  not  provide  any  improve- 
meAt;.and  many  features  will  work  a  hardship  on  the  producers." 


•"•.  AGITATION    HURTS   GROWERS. 

Ed  Arnold,  of  Holdenvelle,  a  shipper  niul  grower,  called  intention  to  the 
fact  that  while  his  section  of  the  State  bad.  more  grass  than  in  years  yet 
stockmen  are  inactive. 

11  Our  bankers  tell  us  they  have  the  money  to  loan  and,  with  the  feed,  we 
should  be  producing  beef,  but  on  account  of  the  couiury-wUlo  agitation  against 
meat  producers  and  threatened  radical  legislation,  few  cattlemen  are  willing 
to  take  the  chance,"  he  said. 

Walter  Long,  of  Rush  Springs,  president,  presided  at  Saturday's  meeting 
and  in  addition  to  acting  upon  the  proposed  legislation,  the  president  was  in- 
structed to  go  to  Washington  to  protest  against  the  bills  should  it  be  deemed 
necessary.  Telegrams  of  the  committee's  action  wen*  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Oklahoma  delegation  and  to  Senator  Gronna,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  I  am  vice  president  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Producers'  Association.  Of  course 
this  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  since  I  left  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  ready  iov  me  now  to  make  my  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  have  lived  in  what  was  first  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  and  since  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  more  than  25  years. 
We  moved  from  Texas.  We  have  been  actively  :n  the  cattle  business 
all  that  time.  About  11  vears  ago  I  moved  to  Oklahoma  City. 
Morris  &  Co.  came  to  Oklahoma  City  with  the  proposition  to  locate 
a  packing  house,  which  they  afterwards  put  in.  Before  Morris  & 
Co.  put  this  packing  plant  in  Oklahoma  City  there  was  always  a 
feeling  between  a  number  of  the  producers  and  the  packers  that 
there  was  a  combine  of  the  packers.  But  I  want  to  say,  as  a  live 
stock  producer  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  that  the 
packing  plants  have  done  more  for  us  there  than  any  other  lines  of 
business  have;  and  we  believe — in  fact,  we  know — that  if  there 
fiad  been  a  combine  among  the  packers  they  never  would  have  located 
a  plant  just  about  190  miles  from  Oklahoma  City,  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  and  also  one  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  They  have  Armour  &  Co. 
and  Swift  &  Co.  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  they  have  Dold  &  Cudahy 
in  Fort  Worth.  The  people  of  that  State  feel  very  kindly  toward 
the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  have  one  of  the  packers  in  your  State! 

Mr.  Thurmond.  In  1912  S.  &  S.,  which  was  Swarzchild  &  Suls- 
berger,  put  the  second  plant  there.  It  is  now  known  as  Wilson 
&Co. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  now  have  two  plants? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Two  plants  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  regard  to  the  stockyards  end 
of  the  proposition 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  leave  the  plant:  Are 
there  any  independent  plants  there? 
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Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir ;  no  independent  plants,  or,  at  least,  only 
in  a  small  butcher  way.  Of  course  there  are  local  killers,  in  a  small 
way. 

The  conditions  in  our  State  are  these:  The  fact  that  Morris  & 
Co.  put  this  plant  in  Oklahoma  City  means  that  every  bit  of  busi- 
ness they  get  for  that  point  is  taken  away  from  Fort  Worth  and 
Wichita;  and  we  producers  believe  that  had  there  existed  a  com- 
bine among  the  packers  they  never  would  have  made  that  investment 
there. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Wichita  and  Fort  Worth  are  both  within 
easy  reach  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes;  within  190  miles,  not  even  a  night's  run. 
For  that  reason  we  know  that  there  is  no  combine  in  our  part  of 
the  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  there  is  real  competition,  then, 
between  the  big  five  packers  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  most  active  competition.  I  want  to  say  that 
to-day  there  is  the  very  keenest  competition  between  Wichita,  Kans., 
and  Oklahoma  City.  My  ranch  is  located  125  miles  west  of  Okla- 
homa City,  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  We  have  some  banks  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  I  am  not  active  in  the  banking  #business, 
but  we  own  them.  I  know  that  for  that  part  of  the  country  nothing 
could  have  been  done  for  it  similar  to  what  the  packers  have  done  for  it. 
Elk  City  is  one  of  the  largest  shipping  centers  in  the  country,  but 
without  these  packing  plants  it  never  would  have  been.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  people  were  encouraged  to  get  into  the  live-stock  business 
who  would  never  otherwise  have  been  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  producers  of  cattle  in  your  section  of 
the  country  generally  feel  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  man. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  packers  have  really  been  a  benefit  to  the 
country? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir;  to  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  being  taken  advantage  of  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir;  they  feel  this  way,  Senator:  That  the 
legislation  that  is  being  given  to  them  here  in  Washington  is  going 
to  crush  the  producer,  and  the  people  are  afraid.  I  know  that  a  num- 
ber of  my  friends  are  going  to  get  out  of  the  live-stock  producing 
end  of  the  game;  they  are  afraid.  The  bankers  do  not  want  to 
loan  them  money.  The  industry  is  in  a  very  unsettled  condition. 
They  have  gone  through  a  drought,  and  there  is  no  calf  crop,  and 
feed  is  $70  or  $80  a  ton;'  and  the  people  of  that  State  feel  that  we 
want  more  production  arid  less  legislation  for  the  present.  That  is 
what  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  friendly  to  too  much  governmental 
control ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir.  The  people  of  our  State  are  absolutely, 
after  the  experience  that  we  have  had  with  Mr.  Burleson  and  the 
wires  and  railroad  control— they  are  absolutely  against  it.  While 
there  might  be  a  few  socialists  in  favor  of  it,  I  believe  that  the  most 
of  the  socialists  have  gone  back  on  it.  All  of  the  people  of  our  State 
are  against  governmental  control  of  the  railroads,  or  legislation  of 
that  sort  in  any  way. 
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.  The  Chairman.  Did  you  want  to  make  a  statement  in  reference 
to  the  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  In  regard  to  divorcing  the  stockyards,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  statement  that  I  have  watched  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  the  way  the  Oklahoma  City  yards  have  been  handled.  Now, 
they  have  absolutely  kept  ahead  of  the  pace  all  the  way  through.  As 
to  improvements,  any  time  there  is  a  suggestion,  or  anything  is 
wanted  by  any  member,  they  are  always  ready  to  grant  it.  I  have 
never  heard  a  complaint  of  that  end  of  it — as  to  the  service  to  the 
producer.    They  are  all  satisfied;  everyone  of  them  is  satisfied. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  refrigerator  cars— — 

Senator  Wadsworth  (interposing).  If  you  will  stop  a  minute  I 
want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  as  to  the  stockyards :  Are  the  yards  in 
Oklahoma  City  packer-owned? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  the  packers  have 
some  interest  in  them.    I  do  not  know  what  that  interest  is. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  have  some  interest? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  Morris  &  Co  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Morris  &  Co.  have  some  interest  in  them.  I  know 
that,  yes,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  control  or  not. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  old  are  those  yards? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Those  yards  were  opened  in  1910, 1  think  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  packing  house 
was  established  there  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Of  course  they  did  not  open  until  they  were  ready 
to  kill.    Thev  commenced  building  those  yards  in  1909. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  they  brick-paved  yards? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir;  and  first-class  in  every  way. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  have  a  live-stock  exchange  building? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  the  number  of 
animals  that  are  killed  there  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  think  about  400,000  cattle,  and  probably  that 
many  hogs,  or  maybe  a  few  more  hogs. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Very  few  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir;  very  few  sheep.  They  do  not  handle 
very  many  sheep  in  our  country. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  the  rates  charged  there  by  commission 
men  about  the  same  as  at  Wichita  and  Fort  Worth  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir;  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  $12  a  car  for  cattle? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir;  $18  a  car  for  cattle  and  $14  a  car  for  hogs. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  a  little  higher  than  it  is  in  some  of 
the  eastern  markets  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  the  same  in  Oklahoma  City 
as  in  Wichita.    I  know  that  is  true. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Those  rates  are  reached,  in  a  sense,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  commission  men  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes, Sir;  among  the  commission  men.  The  packers 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  a  matter  among  the  commission  houses? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir.  The  commission  houses  have  a  live 
stock  exchange  that  regulates  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  people 
of  our  country,  and  Oklahoma  City,  in  1910  had  a  real  panic;  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Morris  &  Co.  especially  have  certainly  been 
white  with  the  people  of  Oklahoma  City.  In  fact,  they  did  not 
stop  with  doing  just  what  they  agreed  to  do;  they  went  further. 
That  is  the  general  feeling  over  in  our  country;  we  producers  feel 
like  the  packers  are  being  jobbed. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  IJeing  what? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Jobbed.  That  is,  too  much  agitation  and  too 
much  legislation.  We  producers  feel  that  we  are  going  to  get  the 
worst  of  it  whenever  anything  comes.  With  a  30  per  cent  or  40  per 
cent  calf  crop ;  with  high  feed,  with  grass  high,  and  feed  generally 
high 

Senator  Wadsworth  (interposing).  With  the  price  of  hay  high? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir.  With  all  these  things  staring  us  in  the 
face  we  are  wondering  where  we  are  going.  I  feel  myself  slipping, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  said  all  you  want  to  say  about  the  stock- 
yards? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  about  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  In  regard  to  refrigerator  cars,  the  sentiment  is 
unanimous  in  our  country  that  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  packers 
to  have  the  refrigerator  cars  in  connection  with  their  business.  In 
other  words,  you  just  as  well  take  the  knife  away  from  the  packers 
as  to  take  their  retrigerator  cars  away  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  is  not  proposed  by  anyone  here  or 
by  any  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  take  the  refrigerator  cars  away 
from  the  packers,  but,  as  I  understand,  that  refrigerator  cars  should 
be  placed  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Of  course 
the  railroads  would  be  compelled  to  furnish  all  the  cars  necessary. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  Senator,  the  people  of  our  State  figure  that 
if  the  Government  is  to  handle  it  the  refrigerator  cars  would  be 
setting  on  side  tracks  the  most  of  the  time;  that  they  would  never 
be  there  when  we  wanted  to  load  anything.  You  can  not  get  cars 
for  anything  now,  not  even  for  shipping  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  afraid  it  might  reduce  their  efficiency? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  That  is  their  fear.  They  have  no  confidence  that 
the  refrigerator  cars  would  be  handled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
producer,  who  is,  of  course,  very  much  interested  in  a  proper  han- 
dling of  meat  products,  because  that  affects  the  matter  of  live  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kendrick,  do  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Thur- 
mond any  questions? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  not  heard  any  of  his  testimony,  and 
therefore  can  not  ask  him  any  questions  thereon.  I  wish  I  might 
have  had  a  chance  to  have  heard  him,  for  no  doubt  his  statements 
have  been  very  interesting. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 
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Senator  Kenton.  This  resolution  that  you  introduced  is  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Live  Stock  Producers'  Association  of 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  board  of 
directors? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Twenty-one. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  all  present? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  I  was  one  of  them,  and  I  was  not  there. 
But  there  was  a  quorum  present. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  one  of  the  directors? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  one  of  the  directors. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  speak  in  your  testimony  of  "  we "  having" 
a  chain  of  banks.    Who  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  mean  Thurmond  Bros—myself  and  brothers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  have  you  and  your  brothers? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Eleven.  ! 

Senator  Kenyon.  Eleven  banks? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  they  are  stretched  through  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Through  the  western  part  of  the  State;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  work  more  in  the  banking  business  or 
more  in  the  live-stock  business? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  More  in  the  live-stock  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  of  a  ranch  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  A  little  over  20,000  acres. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  produce  yearly  in  the  way  of  live 
stock? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  We  handle  about  5,000  cattle. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  do  you  dispose  of  them? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  At  Oklahoma  City. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  your  banks  do  business  with  the  packing' 
interests? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir.  Well,  I  will  modify  that  statement  to 
this  extent:  That  I  am  a  director  of  the  American  National  Bank, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  they  handle  some  cattle  paper.  I  own  only  a 
small  interest  in  that  bank  and  am  just  a  director,  but  do  not  dictate 
the  management  of  the  bank  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  Morris  &  Co.  go  into  Oklahoma  City  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  In  1910. 

Senator  Kenyon.  About  what  investment  have  they  there? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  would  say  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  any  other  packers  in  Oklahoma  City? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  other? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Wilson  &  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  their  investment  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  About  the  same,  I  would  judge. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  are  all  the  packers  that  are  there? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  Wichita,  Kans.  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  There  are  two  packers  there. 
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Senator  Kenton-  Which  ones  are  they? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  Dold  Packing  Co.  and  Cudahy  &  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  Dold  is  an  independent? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  other 

Senator  Wadsworth  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  put  into  the 
record  at  this  point  that  the  main  house  of  Dold  is  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
I  think  Wichita  is  the  only  other  plant  they  have. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  is  something  in  the  record  about  that. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  how  about  Fort  Worth? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Swift  and  Armour  are  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  packers  that  are  in  business  at  Oklahoma 
City  are  not  in  business  at  Fort  Worth? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Nor  at  Wichita  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Nor  the  Wichita  packers  vice  versa  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond..  No,  sir.  Senator,  nere  is  the  proposition  as  we 
figure  it  out  in  Oklahoma:  That  if  a  combine  had  existed  between 
the  packers,  why  would  any  of  these  people  have  come  right  into 
their  territory  and  made  this  investment?  That  has  convinced  our 
producers  that  there  was  no  combine  and  is  none  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  producers? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  speak  for  all  the  producers  of  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir ;  not  for  all  of  them,  but  I  have  talked  to 
some  of  the  producers  and  I  speak  for  all  of  them  that  I  have  talked 
to  and  for  our  association. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  authority  to  speak  for  anybody 
but  your  association? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  for  Ed.  Arnold  and  J.  E.  Brown. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  speak  for  the  bankers,  too? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  banks  of  my  State? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  received  a  good  deal  of  literature 
about  these  bills? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  never  have  received  any. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  never  have  received  any? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  never  have  received  a  letter  about  these 
bills? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  From  anybody? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  read  the  bills. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  about  the  only  man  in  the  country 
who  has  not  received  any,  then. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  Your  theory  is  to  let  business  alone;  that  we 
have  had  trouble  enough,  and  do  not  want  any  more  government 
control  ? 
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Mr.  Thurmond.  We  certainly  do  not  want  it  in  our  State. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  the  way  you  feel  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  your  pretty  general  feeling,  then? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ^Kenyon.  If  the  meat  business  had  reached  the  point  of 
monopoly  in  this  country,  do  you  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  take  a  hand  in  it? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  had  reached  the  point  of  a 
monopoly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  not  opposed  to  governmental  control 
of  monopolies? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  do  not  believe  there  is  a  monopoly 
here? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  and  I  know  there  is  none  in 
our  country. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  not  opposed  to  governmental  regulation 
of  railroads? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  opposed  to  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  think  the  Government  ought  to  do 
anything  with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Not  a  thing  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  let  them  charge  what  they  please? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Oh,  as  to  that  part  of  it,  that  is  all  right.  But 
as  to  the  running  of  traihs,  and  the  handling  of  cars,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  that  is  the  part  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  made  the  statement  that  you  were  opposed 
to  any  governmental  regulation  of  railroads  whatever,  and  I  thought 
you  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  that.  Let  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  its  power. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  power  to  regulate  rates? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  right.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  furnishing  equipment,  and  cars,  there  is  nothing  to  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  believe  in  Government  ownership  or 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all ;  never. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  feel  that  these  bills  amount  to  govern- 
mental operation  of  the  packing  plants  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  thev  do? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  it  means  it  in  this  w*ty :  That  if  these  bills 
are  enacted  into  law,  the  way  I  have  read  them,  it  will  absolutely 
mean  governmental  operation. 

Senator  Kenton.  How? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  the  licensing  system. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  that  will  mean  governmental  opera- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir ;  that  absolutely  means  it,  and  the  people 
of  my  State  are  absolutely  against  the  licensing  system. 
Senator  Kenton.  For  any  line  of  business? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  No  matter  if  it  becomes  a  monopoly? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  that  is  always  understood  as  an  exception,  if 
a  monopoly  exists — but  if  a  monopoly  exists,  the  Government,  I 
think,  has  sufficient  laws  now  to  curb  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  making  your  statement  you  do  not  object 
to  governmental  regulation  if  there  is  a  monopoly  ? 
Mr.  Titcrmond.  No,  sir;  if  there  is  a  monopoly. 
Senator  Kenton.  But  if  there  is  a  monopoly  you  think  the  Gov- 
ernment has  sufficient  laws  to  control  that  monopoly;  that  is  your 
position  ? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  an  officer  in  any  of  these  different 
banks  ? 
Mr.  Titcrmond.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Kenton.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
j    of  Elk  City,  Okla. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  a  string  of  banks? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Kenton.  Under  one  control  ? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes;  under  one  control. 
i       I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  about  these  banks,  and  that 
4    is  that  the  packers  do  not  owe  our  banks  $1  and  we  do  not  owe 
them  $1. 
Senator  Kenton.  You  handle  none  of  their  paper  ? 
i      Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  None  of  your  banks  handle  any  packer  paper! 
Mr.  Thurmond.  With  the  exception  of  the  American  National 
Bank.    I  do  not  know  what  paper  they  have;  but  what  are  known 
a?  the  Thurmond  banks,  as  to  them  I  would  make  that  statement. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  conditions   at  the   stockvards   meet  with 
your  approval,  too  ? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  see  no  objection  to  the  packers  owning  the 
stockvards  ? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  I  cnn  see  where  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
,  producer.     I  believe  they  can  be  handled  more  efficiently  and  that 
0  the  service  is  better  under  packer  control  and  management. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  see  any  abuses  growing  out  of  that? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  regard  the  stockyard^  as  not  a  part  of  rail- 
road terminals? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  I  wouldn't  know  just  whether  I  would  or 

riot.    But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  very  necessary 

Senator   Kenyon    (interposing).  You   mean   that   the   stockyard 
I  part  of  it  is  operated  from  the  railroad  end? 
.     Mr.  Thurmond.  Do  you  mean  the  switching? 
I     Senator  Kenton.  I  mean  the  general  control  of  the  stockyards  is 
with  the  packers.     But  the  railroads  do  the  switching? 
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Mr.  Thubmond.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroads  do  the  switching.  The 
stockyards  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  until  after  it  is  received 
in  the  yards. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  to  refrigerator  cars,  you  feel  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  know  absolutely  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  packers  to  have  refrigerator  cars  in  their  business  as  it  would  be 
for  them  to  have  an  office  building  in  which  to  take  care  of  their 
office  and  clerical  work. 

Senator  Kenton.  Could  not  they  carry  on  their  business  in  rail- 
road-owned cars? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  tend  to  a  square  deal 
for  everybody  to  have  one  set  of  men  own  all  the  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  way  I  feel  about  it  is  this:  I  never  fall  out 
with  a  corporation  for  being  efficient,  and  the  packers  can  get  these 
cars  unloaded  and  get  them  back  more  quickly,  a  good  deal  quicker 
than  when  the  railroads  are  handling  them.  If  the  railroads  are 
handling  them  they  would  be  on  the  side  tracks  and  out  of  commis- 
sion a  good  deal  of  the  time,  just  as  is  the  case  now  with  other  cars. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  feel  that  the  railroads  would  handle  cars 
better  for  the  packers  than  they  would  for  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  do,  and  for  this  reason :  I  notice  that  in  Okla- 
homa City  they  send  out  solid  trainloads  of  meat  at  one  time.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  solid  train  will  get  over  the  road  faster 
than  one-car  shipments.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  the  packer  gets 
results.  And  when  the  product  reaches  destination  it  is  unloaded; 
they  do  not  keep  a  car  around  the  destination  for  a  week  or  two 
before  it  is  sent  back. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  that  these  cars  should  be  used  for 
other  purposes? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  used  a  great  deal 
for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  understand  in  south  Texas  they  sometimes  load 
onions  in  them,  and  then  fumigate  them,  but  they  lose  too  much 
time  before  they  can  be  used  again. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  some  legislation 
being  necessary.    What  had  you  in  mind? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  None ;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  said  if  there  was 
anything  that  would  be  good  for  the  producer,  then  all  right.  But 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  now.  We  are  getting  along  all  right  in. 
my  State. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  solely  for  the  producers'  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  care  about  any  thing  else? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  That  is  absolutely  the  end  I  am  talking  for. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  that  the  fewer  competitors 
there  are  in  the  market — that  is,  the  fewer  the  packers  involved — the 
better  it  is  for  the  producer? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  take  Oklahoma  City,  Senator,  and  we  would 
not  get  enough  stuff  to  slaughter  for  another  packing  plant.     We 
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would  like  to  have  one,  all  right,  if  we  could  get  all  this  legislation 
and  agitation  and  unrest  stopped  for  awhile,  and  get  to  producing 
more:  if  we  could  do  that  we  might  soon  have  room  for  another 
plant  there  and  then  we  would  like  to  have  one. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  not  you  believe  that  it  would  be  conducive 
to  a  better  feeling  and  better  understanding  all  round  if  there  were 
more  men  involved  in  the  purchase  and  the  packing  of  these  products 
and  the  distribution  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  Senator,  there  could  not  be  a  better  feeling 
than  exists  to-day  in  my  State.  I  could  not  answer  as  far  as  other 
States  are  concerned ;  but  our  people  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
deal  that  they  are  getting  there. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  it  would  be,  according  to  your  judgment, 
an  undesriable  thing?  That  is  to  say,  the  people  do  not  desire  to  have 
anyone  else  involved  in  packing  or  purchasing? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  At  the  present  time ;  no  sir.  Of  course  if  we  can 
produce  more  and  get  more  cattle  to  slaughter  then  I  am  sure  we  will 
get  another  plant.    That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  any  independent  packing  company  to  begin  with  small  means, 
or  with  moderate  means — with  which  the  majority  of  them  have 
always  begun — without  an  opportunity  to  have  the  use  of  refrigera- 
tors cars,  or  under  conditions  which  would  it  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  build  their  own  cars;  do  you  believe  they  would  have  any 
chance  at  all  to  start  in  and  operate  against  the  large  packers? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Just  a  moment  before  I  answer  that,  as  I  want  to 
as  you :  Do  not  the  railroads  have  some  refrigerator  cars  now  ?  Or 
do  the  packers  own  them  all  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  the  railroads  have  a  few. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  know  that  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  has  a  large 
number,  but  I  do  not  know  about  other  railroads.  I  do  know  that 
the  Rock  Island  could  supply  any  independent  concerns  with  any  re- 
frigerator cars  they  might  want.  I  see  no  reason  why  independent 
concerns  could  not  enter  our  field  and  do  a  good  business,  provided 
they  had  the  capital.  The  trouble  in  our  State  is  that  all  these  enter- 
prises are  started  on  what  we  call  wind,  or  a  good  many  of  them,  and 
it  just  won't  work  out  that  way. 

Senator  Harrison.  In  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir.    And  they  blow  up. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  the  records  will  show  that  the  major- 
ity of  them  have  started  with  very  little  capital,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  I  know  that  that  is  the  way  I  started,  on 
very  little — and  I  have  not  done  very  much ;  but  the  packers  have 
been  in  business  a  good  long  time,  and  they  are  effective.    They  work. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  not  most  of  the  oil-well  advertisements  that 
we  see  from  Oklahoma  based  largely  on  wind  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Senator,  that  you  have  one 
man  who  never  invested  a  penny  in  oil,  so  I  have  not  lost  anything 
or  made  anything  in  that  line. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  think  the  people  would  like  to  know  about 
that — the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  let  the  most  of  them  alone,  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wind,  and  a  little  gas,  in  a  lot  of  them. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  And  some  oil  in  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Some  oil ;  yes. 

Senator  Capper.  You  say  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  has  all  the 
regfrigerator  cars  that  are  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  know  that  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  has  re- 
frigerator cars.  I  asked  Senator  Kendrick  about  other  railroads,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  whether  other  railroads  own  refrigerator  cars 
or  not. 

Senator  Cappeb.  I  asked  that  question  because  I  heard  a  packer 
testify  here  recently  that  he  could  use  5,000  refrigerator  cars  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  the  Rock  Island  has  a  number  of  refriger- 
ator cars;  I  know  that. 

Senator  Capper.  You  say  that  everybody  is  pleased  down  there? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capper.  With  present  prices  and  the  prices  that  have 
existed  in  the  last  six  months  for  beef,  are  they  entirely  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  I  am  glad  tnat  you  mentioned  that,  Sena- 
tor. We  organized  this  Live  Stock  Producers'  Association  about 
three  or  four  months  ago.  Every  other  line  of  business  in  the  world 
is  organized,  except  the  producers ;  they  are  not.  The  price  of  cattle 
slumped  $4  a  hundred.  So  we  called  our  organization  together,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  find  out  what  was  the  cause  of  that  slump,  and 
why  the  consumer  was  not  getting  his  part  of  it — because  we  would 
go  down  to  the  retail  shop  and  find  that  meat  was  selling  for  55  cents, 
or  65  cents,  or  75  cents  a  pound,  for  steaks.  So  we  appointed  our 
committee  and  had  them  call  upon  the  packers.  They  showed  us 
their  books  and  convinced  this  committee  of  the  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers' Association  that  they  had  made  a  cut  in  price  to  the  retail 
man  in  our  State,  but  the  retail  man  had  just — well,  he  had  just 
neglected  to  cut  the  prices  to  the  people.  Of  course,  the  packers  have 
been  getting  cussed  for  everything,  but  there  is  one  place  where  we 
know  that  he  cut  his  price  along  with  the  drop  in  the  price  of  live 
cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retail  butcher — and  he  is  beginning  to 
learn !  Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  he  is  getting  wise — he  did 
not  cut  his  price.  Now,  that  condition  existed  in  Oklahoma  City 
within  the  last  three  or  four  months. 

Senator  Capper.  I  asked  that  question  because  about  two  months 
ago  a  Senator  and  several  Congressmen  from  Oklahoma  asked  me 
to  join  them  in  an  appeal  to  somebody  here  to  get  relief  for  the  cattle- 
men in  the  present  situation,  saying  that  the  prices  had  put  .them  up 
against  it,  and  that  the  cattle  industry  was  really  in  a  bad  way. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well,  it  has  been  bad  for  them;  in  fact,  I  know 
very  few  gentlemen  that  have  made  any  money,  except  I  do  know 
some  few  steer  operators  that  have  made  money.  I  do  not  have  any 
trouble  taking  care  of  the  profits  from  my  ranch  at  all. 

Senator  Capper.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  every- 
thing was  lovely  down  there. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  That  part  of  it  is  all  right,  but  this  cake  at  $90  a 
ton,  that  is  the  trouble.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are.  If  we  have 
got  to  sell  the  old  cows,  I  think  the  sooner  we  do  it  the  better  off  we 
will  be,  unless  we  can  get  down  to  business  and  cut  out  all  this  legis- 
lation and  get  back  to  prewar  conditions.  That  is  what  the  producer 
wants  in  our  country.    It  is  a  very  unsettled  condition. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Did  your  association  determine  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  slump  of  4  cents  a  pound  in  cattle? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  ascertain? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  They  are  doing  so  now ;  they  are  having  some  com- 
mittees appointed  for  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  any  theories  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  feel  that  the  packers  were  the  cause  of 
that? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  were,  for  this  reason : 
As  I  said  before,  the  producers  have  no  organization,  Senator,  and 
the  cattle  in  our  country  and  the  cattle  in  southern  Texas  are  all  fat 
now. 

I  have  no  theory  about  that  reduction  in  price.  I  am  a  native 
Texan,  and  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  that 
country,  and  I  know  for  two  or  three  years  down  there  they  did  not 
have  any  fat  cattle  to  ship  out.  Then  they  forgot  that  we  had  some 
up  in  Oklahoma  to  send,  and  they  tried  to  send  all  of  theirs  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  the  packers  had  not  reduced  the  price  there  would 
not  have  been  any  cattle  left  there. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  the  market  was  glutted,  then  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Glutted?  It  was  the  only  thing  they  could  do. 
When  everybody  has  fat  cattle  and  the  packers  continue  to  pay  the 
price,  they  will  send  them  all  to  market. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  your  theory,  then,  that  it  was  probably 
a  good  thing  for  the  cattle  trade  that  the  price  was  reduced  f  Other- 
wise you  would  have  sold  too  many? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  There  would  have  been  no  danger,  because  the 
packers  could  only  use  so  many  of  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  if  they  had  kept  the  price  up,  as  suggested 
by  you,  there  would  have  been  too  many  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  If  they  had  continued  to  pay  $10  or  $12  for  those 
steers,  there  would  not  have  been  a  steer  left  in  that  country. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  the  receipts  in  the  market  indicate  any 
such  violent  changes  in  numbers  of  receipts  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  They  did  at  that  time.    The  run  is  not  so  heavy. 

Senator  Kendrick.  1  do  not  recall  that  there  was  such  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  receipts  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  do,  in  May  and  June. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Quite  a  number  of  places  all  over  the  south- 
western country  sent  representatives  here  to  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  toward  relieving  that  situation,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
it  was  indicated  by  those  who  were  apparently  authorized  to  speak 
that  it  was  due  moreparticularly  to  a  shortage  of  export  demand. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  That  is  part  of  it,  too,  and  then,  of  course,  feed- 
ing them  too  many  at  one  time,  more  than  they  could  handle.  The 
packers  can  only  take  care  of  so  much  stuff.  If  they  had  more  re- 
frigerator cars,  we  might  be  able  to  handle  more  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Thurmond. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  8AM  DAVIDSON,  CATTLE  RAISES,  FOKT 

WO&TH,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  farmer,  Mr.  Davidson,  or  a  cattle 
raiser? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Xo,  sir;  I  am  a  producer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  connected  with  the  North  Texas 
Trust  Co.    We  loan  money  on  land  and  cattle,  mostly  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  make  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  really  do  not  know  where  to  commence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  these  bills,  the  Kendrick  and 
Kenyon  bills,  or  are  you  opposed  to  them? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  am  opposed  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  might  give  the  committee  your  reason 
why  you  are  opposed  to  them. 

Mr.  Davidson.  The  reason  shows  right  now,  according  to  my  idea. 
The  agitation  has  naturally  reduced  the  demand  for  beef,  and  the 
producer  is  getting  the  worst  of  it.  He  is  suffering  for  that.  The 
packers  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  always  do,  and 
their  profit  is  made,  but  the  agitation  hurts  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  is  not  getting  the  benefit  of  it  I  believe  that  the  wholesale 
prices  of  beef  that  are  now  quoted,  and  have  been  quoted  daily,  and 
the  retail  prices  that  we  have  show  where  the  trouble  lies.  Of  course 
it  is  popular  for  a  great  many  of  us  to  holler  against  the  packers. 
I  do  not  have  to  defend  them;  I  am  not  interested  in  any  packing 
house  or  any  stock  of  that  kind,  but  that  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  think  the  f ault  is  with  the  retailer,  then  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  From  what  I  can  see,  from  the  prices  that  are 
quoted  by  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  and  packers  and  the  prices  that 
we  have  to  pay  on  the  block,  that  is  where  the  great  difference  is. 

Senator  Capper.  How  does  the  proposal  of  legislation  of  this  kind 
curtail  the  consumption  of  meat,  Mr.  Davidson? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  the  agitation  that  the  packers  or  somebody 
are  jgetting  the  big  money  out  of  it  naturally  keeps  the  people  from, 
buying  beef. 

Senator  Kenton.  Prices  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  keeping 
them  from  buyingbeef — the  agitation? 

Mr.  Davidson.  They  think  they  are  skinned,  and  naturally  won't 
buy  it  if  they  can  help  it. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  ship  cattle  into  the  Fort  Worth 
market? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  sort  of  cattle  do  you  ordinarily  ship  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Cows  mostly,  and  calves.  Steer  cattle  I  have  been 
handling  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  shipping  to  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee  as  to  how  that  Fort  Worth  market  is 
operating? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  have  been  living  in  Fort  Worth  now  for  the  last 
25  years,  and  I  know  that  when  we  had  no  stockyards  or  packing 
houses  there  we  had  no  market  there,  and  cattle  had  to  go  to  St.  Joe, 
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Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  Of  course,  it  was  the  same 
think  then  as  it  is  to-day *  the  fellow  that  struck  a  good  market  had 
no  kick  to  make.  If  tne  market  was  bad,  they  would  say,  "The 
packers  took  it  away  from  us."  That  was  the  usual  story.  I  know 
one  case:  One  of  our  customers  about  two  weeks  ago  shipped  some 
cattle  from  Linnard,  and  he  got  about  $10  a  head  more  than  he 
expected.  Now,  you  would  never  hear  from  that  fellow,  but  if  he 
came  in  with  a  loss  of  $10,  he  would  say,  "Why,  the  packers  are 
robbing  me." 

Senator  Bansdell.  What  packers  patronize  the  Fort  Worth  mar- 
ket? Any  besides  the  Big  Five?  Are  there  other  packers  there,  and 
is  there  much  competition  in  buying  cattle  on  the  Fort  Worth 
market? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  there  is  competition  only  in  feeders,  not  in 
canners  nor  steer  cattle.  There  are  a  great  many  cattle  shipped  in 
that  are  not  ripe,  and  they  are  bought  by  feeders  and  taken  out  in 
the  country  to  fatten. 

Senator  Bansdell.  What  packing  concerns  operate  in  the  Fort 
Worth  market? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Armour  and  Swift. 
.  Senator  Bansdell.  Only  those  two? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Those  two;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bansdell.  There  are  no  independent  concerns  there? 

Mr.  Davidson.  There  is  a  small  independent  packer. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Do  independent  buyers,  or  buyers  representing 
independent  packers,  come  to  the  Fort  Worth  market  and  ship  the 
cattle  out  from  there  to  their  own  places? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bansdell.  So  there  is  purchasing  of  cattle  in  the  Fort 
Worth  market  by  independents? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bansdell.  The  market  is  not  confined  to  Armour  and 
Swift? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No  ;  only  as  far  as  canners  are  concerned. 

Senator  Bansdell.  As  far  as  canners  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bansdell.  They  are  hardly  valuable  enough  to  ship? 

Mr.  Davidson.  And  there  is  no  demand  for  them  to  be  taken  out 
and  fattened. 

Senator  Bansdell.  The  good  cattle,  though,  are  sought  for  by 
representatives  of  independent  packers? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir;  from  other  markets.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  packers  are  not,  but  they  are  from  other  markets. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Would  you  consider,  then,  sir,  that  there  is  or 
is  not  fair  competition  there? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  think  there  is  fair  competition,  open  to  every- 
body. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Do  you  consider  that  the  establishment  of  the 
big  packers  in  Fort  Worth  has  been  an  injury  or  a  benefit  to  that 
locality  and  to  the  State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  think  it  has  been  an  immense  benefit  to  the  people, 
the  farmers  and  steer  raisers. 

Senator  Bansdell.  In  what  way? 
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Mr.  Davidson.  Because  they  have  a  beter  market,  and  a  close  mar- 
ket. I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  because  I"  was  interested  in  it  to  a 
certain  extent  in  helping  to  get  the  people  to  raise  hogs.  We  had  no 
hogs,  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  Fort  Worth  market,  and  now 
we  get  pretty  nearly  as  much  hogs  as  the  market  needs  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  raised  there  in  the  State. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  the  markets  have  encouraged  the 
raisingof  hogs? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir ;  the  packers  have,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 
Senator  Ransdell.  I  mean  the  establishment  of  the  packers  there? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  investment  in  the  hog  industry  has  been 
considerably  increased? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  what  other  ways  has  it  been  of  benefit? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  it  has  built  up  a  market  to  the  extent  that 
the  people  that  used  to  ship,  say,  a  thousand  miles — I  am  speaking  of 
from  South  Texas — only  snip  about  300  or  400  miles,  and  get  pretty 
near  the  same  prices  as  they  would  get  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or 
Chicago. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  save  a  considerable  transportation  charge? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir ;  transportation  and  shrinkage. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  that,  perhaps,  has  encouraged  the  cattle  in- 
dustry there  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  say  you  are  oposed  to  these  bills.  I  do  not 
quite  get  clear  in  my  mind  why  you  oppose  these  bills,  why  you  think 
tnese  bills  would  be  injurious? 

Mr.  Davidson.  My  experience  has  been  that  every  time  you  stir 
up  anything  of  that  kind  it  reflects  on  the  producer,  and  he  pays  the 
bills. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  he  has  the  bag  to  hold  every  time? 

Mr.  Davidson.  As  a  general  thing,  ? Jones  pays  the  freight. ' 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  ever  run  across  any  serious  injury  to 
legitimate  business — say,  the  wholesale  grocers — from  the  packers 
selling  a  great  many  things  other  than  their  own  products? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  at  all,  only  just  what  I 
see  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  do  not  know  that  end  of  it,  at  all? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Capper.  Your  company  handles  cattle  paper  almost  en- 
tirely, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir ;  about  90  per  cent  of  our  business  is  cattle 
loans. 

Senator  Capper.  Where  do  you  place  your  paper  after  you  make 
these  loans? 

Mr.  Davidson.  In  the  North  and  East. 

Senator  Capper.  Chicago? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir;  well,  we  have  some  paper  placed  in  Chi- 
cago, but  also  New  York  and  Boston. 

Senator  Capper.  Through  banks  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capper.  What  banks  in  Chicago  do  you  do  business  with  ? 
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Mr.  Davidson.  The  Continental. 

Senator  Capper.  Is  that  a  packer  bank? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  have  never  come  in  competi- 
tion with  them ;  that  is,  really  in  competition.    I  understand  that* 
some  of  the  packer  banks  loan  money  on  cattle  in  Texas,  but  it  does 
not  bother  us  any.    There  is  room  for  everybody ;  the  demand  is  big. 

Senator  Capper.  Are  the  packers  interested  in  any  banks  down  in 
Texas  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  usually  understood  that  Armour  and 
Swift  are  interested  in  the  Stockyards  National  Bank  at  the  stock- 
yards at  North  Fort  Worth. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  the  head  of  the  loan  company,  are 
you,  Mr.  Davidson  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capper.  Are  the  packers  stockholders  in  that? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir ;  it  consists  mostly  of  cattlemen — men  that 
you  know,  Senator,  pretty  nearly  every  one  of  them;  men  like  Pryor, 
McFadden,  Burkeburnett,  and  men  of  that  class. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  do  business  with  this  bank  that  is 
located  in  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  belong  to  the  cattlemen's  association? 

Mr.  Davidson.  The  cattle  raisers" association;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  know  if  the  big  packers  belong  to  that? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  think  they  are  members  in  the  protective  part  of 
it  You  see,  we  have  a  protective  system  connected  with  the  cattle 
raisers,  watching  the  markets  against  pests,  and  so  on.  I  think  they 
are,  to  my  recollection. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  say  this  agitation  has  affected  the  price  of 
cattle  now  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  the  price  of  cattle  has  gone  down  by 
virtue  of  this  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  think  the  five  packers  had  anything 
to  do  with  carrying  the  price  of  cattle  down? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  I  should  think  not,  because  it  is  usually  a  case 
of  demand  and  consumption. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  five  packers  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  through  the  papers  at 
this  time,  in  order  to  educate  the  people  on  this  proposition,  that 
naturally  the  price  of  cattle  to  the  producer  must  be  diminished  or 
the  price  to  the  consumer  must  be  increased  in  order  to  pay  the  cost? 

Mr.  Davidson.  To  give  you  my  version  of  it?  I  think  they  are  just 
afraid  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  some  politician  to  run  their  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  know,  but  that  is  not  the  question  I  asked 
you.  If  the  five  companies  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  now  in 
a  campaign  to  educate  the  people,  through  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  other  ways,  necessarily  in  order  for  them  to  get  that 
money  they  must  reduce  the  price  they  are  going  to  pay  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  cattle  or  increase  the  price  of  the  finished  product  to  the 
consumer? 
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Mr.  Davidson*.  I  think  so ;  somebody  has  got  to  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  that  might  account  for  the  reduced  price 
of  cattle? 

•  Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  not  the  way  I  see  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  reduce  the  price  of  cattle  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  re- 
duced. 

Senaor  Ken  yon.  Has  the  cost  to  the  consumer  been  reduced  in 
keeping;  with  the  reduced  cost  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  has  gone  up,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  pay  the  same  price  for  home  consumption  of 
beef  as  I  did  two  months  ago  when  cattle  were  $2  or  $3  a  hundred 
higher  in  the  market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  while  cattle,  according  to  you,  have  been 
going  down  in  price,  meat  has  been  going  up  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Davidson.  To  some  extent  I  think  it  has  gone  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  agitation,  too? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  just  the  benefit  the  butcher 
takes  while  he  can. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  the  butcher  is  doing  that? 

Mr.  Davidson.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  retailers 
are  taking  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  spoke  of  not  being  a  farmer,  as  I  under- 
stood you? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  farmer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  are  a  producer? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  fine  distinction  between  a  producer 
and  a  farmer  ?  I  have  heard  the  difference  between  an  agriculturist 
and  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Davidson.  Just  about  the  same  difference. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  belong  to  the  agriculturist  class? 

Mr.  Davidson.  To  that  extent,  yes.  I  mean  by  that,  I  do  not  stay 
on  the  ranch. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  loan  money  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  separate  thing  from  my  pro- 
ducing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  do  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  what  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  a  large  ranch? 

Mr.  Davidson.  In  one  place,  in  Sutton  County,  I  have  about 
60,000  acres. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  sounds  like  a  pretty  good  size. 

Mr.  Davidson.  And  in  Kent  County  I  have  about — it  is  all  leased, 
though;  I  do  not  own  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say — quite  a  good  many 
acres. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  carried  on  by  yourself,  or  by  a  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir ;  it  is  carried  on  by  myself  and  partner ;  we 
have  no  corporation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  what  is  your  position  with  this  trust  com- 
pany? 
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Mr.  Davidson.    I  am  president  of  the  trust  company. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  trust  company  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  $250,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  the  trust  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Davidson.  President. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  live-stock  exchanges 
down  there? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  been? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No-sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  Fort  Worth  Live  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  That  is  virtually  a  name;  it  does  not  exist  now, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  trust  under  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  that  was  broken  up  about  some  11  or  12  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  a  member  of  that? 

Mr.  Davidson.  At  that  time,  I  was.  , 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  indicted  ?  < 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  the  other  members  indicted  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Some  of  the  members  were;  some  of  the  commis- 
sion houses  were. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  were  not? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  But  you  were  a  member  of  it  ? 

Mx.  Davidson.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  was  held  by  the  courts  to  be  a  trust? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  they  were  fined  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Why,  I  don't  remember  how  much  they  were  fined. 
It  was  the  trust. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  they  not  fined  about  $27,000  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was,  but  they  were 
fined,  and  they  compromised — I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  a  member  of  that  organization,  were  you  a 
producer  or  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  was  a  producer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  tnat  was  an  organization  distinctly  hostile 
to  the  cattle  interests,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  an  exchange  to  keep  up  prices  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir ;  it  was  just  an  exchange  that  is  used  in  the 
yards  among  the  commission  men. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Among  the  commission  men  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  it  happen  to  be  a  trust,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  because  thev  all  had  a  price — so  much  per 
car — f or  the  selling  and  handling  ot  cattle,  and  the  attorney  general 
of  Texas  ruled  that  that  was  a  trust,  and  therefore  they  disbanded 
and  are  not  running  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  commis- 
sion men  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  They  handle  cattle  for  me ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  You  have  never  done  any  of  that  yourself? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Oh,  are  you  a  commission  man,  too? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir;  at  one  time  I  was. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Were  you  at  the  time  of  this  trust  prosecution? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir;  before  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  any  of  these  other  witnesses  from  Texas 
members  of  that  exchange  at  the  time  of  this  prosecution? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  do  not  know  who  are  here;  I  just  got  in  yester- 
day on  my  way  to  New  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  not  with  any  body  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  speak  of  the  agitation,  do  you  go 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  the  beginning  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  read  or  looked  over  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  have;  part  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  disagree  with  it,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  I  read  both  sides  of  it,  and  there  is  a  link 
missing  somewhere.  One  or  the  other  is  awfully  wrong.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Senator  Harrison.  You  are  right  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  just  what  we  think  about  it,  but  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  what  is  the  fact.  If  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  meat 
products,  you  do  not  object  to  Government  regulation  of  some  char- 
acter, do  you? 

Mr.  Davidson.  If  we  have  Government  regulation  I  want  to  put 
everything  under  Government  regulation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Everything? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Kegardless  of  the  question  of  monopoly. 

Mr.  Davidson.  Because  you  can  charge  everything  is  a  monopoly — 
the  Steel  Trust,  the  chain  drug  stores,  and  the  chains  of  department 
stores.  They  are  all  virtually  a  monopoly  to  a  certain  extent,  if  you 
call  them  that  way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  every  business  in  this  country  now  is 
a  monopoly,  then,  do  you? 

Mr.  Davidson.  It  is  according  to  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  we  have  reached  a  point  in  this  coun- 
try now  where  every  business  is  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Not  exactly  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Davidson.  You  can  not  call  it  a  monopoly,  but  a  point  where 
every  corporation  or  establishment  is  trying  to  do  as  many  businesses 
as  they  can  and  branch  out  into  as  many  businesses  as  they  can,  and 
therefore  there  is  always  somebody  charging  them  with  being  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  not  any  objection  to  a  monopoly.  You 
think  that  if  a  few  men  can  control  all  the  meat  business  of  this 
country,  you  have  no  objection? 

Mr.  Davidson.    No,  sir;  we  have  laws  to  govern  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  if  a  few  men  can  control  all  the  banking 
business  of  this  country,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  that? 
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Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir  j  because  they  will  stand  in  their  own  light 
if  they  do  not  do  the  business  right. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  if  five  or  six  men  can  control  all  of  the 
stockyards  of  the  country 

Mr.  Davidson.  So  long  as  nobody  is  hurt  by  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  turn  all.  the 
affairs  of  this  country  over  to  four  or  five  men  if  we  would  have 
more  efficiency? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that.  At  the  same 
time,  as  long  as  we  get  efficiency  and  fair  treatment,  why,  I  think 
we  have  laws  to  regulate  them,  and  if  anybody  violates  the  law  go 
after  them  and  make  them  pay  the  penalty. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  care  how  much  monopoly  there  may 
be  in  this  country  so  long  as  you  get  fair  treatment? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Virtually  all  big  business  is  a  monopoly,  the  way 
I  look  at  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  do  not  care  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  not  concerned  if  a  few  men  in  this 
country  control  all  the  sources  of  supply?  You  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  it? 

Mr.  Davidson.  They  are  easier  to  manage. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  if  one  man  could  control  it  it  would  be 
still  easier  to  manage 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  such  a  thing  is  impossible. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes,  it  is  impossible;  because  the  people  would 
not  stand  for  that  kind  of  thing  any  more  than  they  would  stand 
for  the  Kaiser  business. 

Mr.  Davidson.  And  therefore  it  is  impossible ;  people  won't  stand 
for  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  this  agitation  is  stopping  people 
from  raising  cattle 

Mr.  Davidson.  Not  exactly ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  they  are  reading  the  Kendrick  bill 
and  refusing  to  breed  their  cows  any  more? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  you  think  this  agitation  is  simply  ruining  the 
whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  It  is  hurting  the  producer;  I  know  that  much. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  think  it  is  also  reducing  the  demand 
for  beef? 

Mr.  Davidson.  It  does. 

Senator  Kenton.  Among  whom  does  it  reduce  the  demand  for 
beef? 

Mr.  Davidson.  By  the  people  generally. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  people  who  want  to  eat  beef? 

Mr.  Davidson.  The  people  that  want  to  eat  beef  will  not  buy  it 
because  they  read  and  hear  about  it  that  they  are  imposed  upon  and 
that  they  pay  such  enormous  prices. 

Senator  K!enton.  They  do  nave  to  pay  enormous  prices,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Davidson.  And  therefore  they  cut  down  the  consumption. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  reading  about  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference to  them? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Oh,  yes ;  you  can  agitate  anything. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  the  exchange  was  fined  down  there  at 
Fort  Worth  $27,000  and  you  were  a  member  of  it,  were  the  fines 
levied  against  the  men  in  that  or  against  the  association? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Against  the  exchange? 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  a  corporation,  or  just  an  association? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir;  just  an  association. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  it  have  any  legal  existence? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  they  had  their  by- 
laws, etc. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  levied  a  fine 
against  an  association  that  had  no  legal  entity? 

Mr.  Davidson.  My  recollection  is  tney  levied  a  fine  against  certain 
commission  men,  and  they  amongst  themselves  paid — each  one  paid 
so  much. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  they  pay  it,  or  did  the  packers  pay  it? 

Mr.  Davidson.  They  paid  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  f)id  the  packers  have  any  interest  in  that  ex* 
change? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  were  the  men  who  paid  the  fine? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  if  I  remember  right,  the  Cassidy  Commis- 
sion Co.  was  one  of  them  that  paid. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  do  not  know  anybody  else  that  I  could  tell  you. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  any  of  your  concerns  in  there  that  had  to 
pay  a  fine? 

Mr.  Davidson.  The  Exchange  Bank. 

Senator  Kenton.  Oh,  that  is  your  bank,  is  it? 

Mr.  Davidson.  One  that  I  have  got  some  stock  in. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  packers  had  nothing  to  do  with  paying  the 
fines? 

Mr.  Davidson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Davidson. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  those  gentlemen  from 
New  York  be  heard  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  'I  hope  they  may  be  able  to  let  one  or 
two  of  their  members  speak  for  them  and  help  us  to  consume  as  little 
time  as  possible. 

Senator  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who 
has  to  catch  a  train.  I  understand  that  he  desires  to  present  a  peti- 
tion only. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLABD  0.   STANTON,   JB.,   SECRETARY 
JERSEY  CITY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Gentlemen,  I  am  secretary  of  the  Jersey  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  Jersey  City.  We  are  an  organization  that  has 
1,311  members  in  Jersey  City,  professional  men  and  manufacturers- 
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We  have  held  two  public  hearings  on  this  bill,  followed  by  a  refer- 
endum among  our  membership,  in  which  we  collected  837  votes,  760 
in  opposition  and  67  in  favor.  As  a  result  of  that  referendum,  our 
board  of  directors  adopted  certain  resolutions,  which  I  am  offering 
for  your  minutes. 
(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  chamber's  office 
76  Montgomery  Street,  on  Monday,  August  25,  1919. 

Whereas  there  was  appointed  by  the  Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  a 
special  legislative  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  measures 
as  Senate  biU  2202,  introduced  by  Senator  Kenyon,  and  similar  legislation, 
which  has  for  its  objects  and  purposes  the  regulation  of  business  by  Govern- 
ment control;  and 

Whereas  this  special  committee  has  investigated  and  studied  this  measure  and 
bills  closely  related  thereto;  and 

Whereas  these  bills  in  their  final  analysis  seek  to  control  the  use  of  private 
capital  by  the  creation  of  official  censors  to  be  chosen  through  political  chan- 
nels; and 

Whereas  the  placing  of  arbitrary  power,  which  if  exercised  unwisely  or  with 
a  degree  of  favoritism  might  very  easily  wreck  a  business,  in  the  hands  of 
a  politically  created  agency  is  an  unwise  policy ;  and 

Whereas  the  vesting  of  controlling  power  over  private  business  in  the  hands 
of  a  Government  official  is  an  un-American  and  undemocratic  practice,  which 
is  almost  certain  to  create  a  bad  business  condition ;  and 

Wheres  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  particular  industry  for  which 
regulation  is  urged  in  the  Kenyon  bill  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  a 
general  expansion  of  this  regulatory  practice  to  other  lines  of  business: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  special  legislation  recommends  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  as  a  matter  of 
chamber  policy  the  organization  put  Itself  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  Senate 
bill  2202  and  to  any  other  legislation  of  this  character  which  seeks  to  regulate 
private  business  by  unwarranted,  unnecessary,  and  dangerous  Government  con- 
trol, supervision,  or  manipulation ;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  setting  out  the  chamber's  view- 
point as  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  interests  of  this  city  be  sent  to  our 
Representatives  in  Congress,  to  Senator  A.  J.  Gronna,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  now  considering  Senate  bill  2202,  and  to 
the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Certified  to: 

Whxabd  G.  Stanton,  Jr., 
Manager  Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  0.  BEMENT,  REPRESENTING  EAST  BUF- 
FALO LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION,  EAST  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Bement.  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  East  Buffalo  Live 
Stock  Association,  including  in  its  membership  all  the  commission 
salesmen  and  order  buyers  at  East  Buffalo,  we  beg  to  most  respect- 
fully protest  against  a  favorable  report  from  this  committee  on 
either  the  Kenyon  or  Kendrick  bills  which  are  entitled  "Bills  to 
stimulate  the  production,  sale,  and  distribution  of  live  stock  and  live- 
stock products,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  beg  to  represent  that  we  come  not  alone  with  representatives 
from  our  association  but  with  live-stock  shippers,  breeders,  and 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  a  condition  satisfactory 
to  breeders  and  feeders.  The  welfare  of  the  breeder,  feeder,  and 
shipper  is  the  chief  concern  of  every  commission  merchant  in  this 
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country.  He  is  agent  of  the  shipper  and  feeder,  his  representative  in 
the  sale  and  disposition  of  his  live  stock,  and  their  relations  are  of 
the  most  intimate  and  confidential  kind.  We  believe  in  the  strongest 
possible  competition,  and  it  is  our  purpose  at  all  times  to  get  the 
highest  possible  prices  for  stock  shipped  to  our  market,  and  this  can 
onlv  be  secured  tnrough  strong  competition. 

The  Buffalo  market  has  stood  for  many  years  as  a  free  and  un- 
trammeled  live-stock  market,  controlled  or  dominated  by  no  one 
interest,  a  live-stock  market  in  which  barter  and  sale  have  free  hand, 
and  while  it  is  a  fact  that  none  of  the  so-called  large  packers  have 
any  property  interest  there,  yet  they  are  patrons  of  the  same  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  their  wants  are  large  and  they  find  it  con- 
venient and  satisfactory  to  be  represented  on  our  market.' 

In  no  sense  of  the  word  is  it  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  those 
that  we  represent  that  any  business  which  restrains  trade  should  not 
be  dealt  with  by  our  Government,  but  we  feel  that  if  the  trust  laws 
of  our  country  are  being  violated  the  Federal  Government  has  ample 
and  sufficient  legal  machinery  to  take  care  of  the  matter,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Government,  through  its  Attorney  General,  has 
corrected  evils  heretofore  by  legal  action  along  this  line. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  believe  that  Government  operation  and 
control  of  the  packing-house  business  will  operate  to  the  advantage 
of  the  producer  or  the  consumer.  With  the  authority  placed  in  the 
hands  of  subordinates  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  such  as  these 
bills  grant,  we  have  the  gravest  fear  that  only  the  worst  possible 
results  will  follow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  paternalistic  tendency 
encouraged.  It  places,  in  our  judgment,  too  much  authority — arbi- 
trary power — in  a  department,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  the  detail  operation  or  general  conduct  of  such  a  com- 
plex and  complicated  manufacturing  business,  and,  in  addition,  its 
establishment  could  but  mean  additional  expense  to  any  slaughterer 
of  any  size,  and  would  mean  in  the  end,  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
higher  prices  for  meat  and  meat  products. 

We  nave  in  our  city  plants  that  were  started  in  a  small  way, 
whose  owners  have  been  alert  and  have  kept  up  with  modern  im- 
provements and  methods,  as  a  result  of  which  they  occupy  a  most 
important  place  in  the  trade.  They  are  not  classed  as  big  packers, 
but  they  are  going  along  in  a  successful  way,  have  no  complaint  to 
make,  and  are  aiding  in  affording  a  broad  and  satisfactory  market 
for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

We  have  heard  no  complaint  from  shippers  who  patronize  our 
market,  and  they  come  largely  from  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  States.  They  realize  that  they 
have  a  ready  demand  for  all  classes  of  live  stock  which  they  ship  to 
our  market,  and  this  demand  primarily  is  the  result  of  the  enormous 
trade  which  these  packers  have  established,  not  only  in  our  country 
but  on  foreign  shores  as  well. 

To  throttle  this  important  industry,  to  burden  it  with  restrictive 
laws,  to  place  its  control  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  not  familiar 
with  its  many  ramifications,  would,  we  firmly  believe,  only  result 
in  demoralization  to  the  trade  and  consequent  injury  to  the  breeder, 
feeder,  and  shipper. 

In  addition  to  the  impracticability  of  the  proposed  bills  as  relates 
to  the  packers,  we  beg  to  enter  our  most  sincere  and  earnest  opposi- 
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tion  to  that  feature  of  the  bills  which  seeks  to  control  the  operation 
of  live-stock  commission  houses.  At  the  present  time  commission 
houses  in  the  East  Buffalo  market  are  required  by  the  State  of  New 
York  to  furnish  bond  for  the  proper  conduct  of  their  business. 

Additional  burdens  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who, 
as  we  understand  it,  would  have  absolute  power  to  enforce  any  kind 
of  a  rule  or  regulation,  would  inevitably  place  heavier  expenses  in 
the  operation  of  our  business  and  in  the  end  drive  us  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  the  margin  of  profits  at  the  present  time  is  comparatively 
small. 

We  sincerely  ask  that  both  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  be  re- 
ported adversely  out  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  adverse  effect  would  this  legislation  have 
on  your  business? 

Mr.  Bement.  On  the  commission  business?  I  notice  that  in  case 
of  the  cancellation  of  a  license  the  bill  allows  a  reinstatement  after 
a  certain  length  of  time.  I  think  you  will  understand  that  the  com- 
mission business  is  built  up  on  confidence 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  also  understand  that  from  reading  the 
bill  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  that  your  license  can  not 
be  revoked  until  the  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the  courts? 
Mr.  Bement.  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way. 
Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bement.  I  read  the  bill  several  times,  but  I  am  not  used  to 
that  kind  of  work,  and  it  looked  to  me  as  if  licenses  could  be  can- 
celed pretty  easily  under  that  bill. 

Senator  "Kendrick.  No  ;  you  have  the  right,  or  even  the  authority 
that  revokes  that  license  has  the  right,  to  appeal  it  to  a  court  for 
decision  before  action  is  final.  That  is  a  safeguard  that  I  think  is 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  should  have  arbitrary  power 
of  that  kind  over  business. 
But  other  than  that,  Mr.  Bement,  what  is  your  objection? 
Mr.  Bement.  The  general  feeling  among  our  commission  men  is 
that  they  do  not  want  so  much  Government  regulation.  Of  course 
our  experience  with  it  has  not  been  so  very  good  so  far,  and  it  has 
caused  lots  of  trouble  and  extra  expense  in  a  great  many  ways.  As 
I  say,  the  commission  business  is  a  peculiar  business,  not  particu- 
larly in  East  Buffalo,  but  some  of  our  friends  in  the  West  have  to 
borrow  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Bement,  there  are  no  independent  commis- 
sion firms  outside  of  your  exchange  operating  in  East  Buffalo? 
Mr.  Bement.  In  East  Buffalo?    No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  There  are  none?    As  an  exchange  you  have 
made  an  arrangement  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  last  year  or  two 
to  increase  your  commissions  for  sales? 
Mr.  Bement.  Once,  I  think;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  A  witness  testified  yesterday  that  they  had 
been  increased  twice  in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Bement.  Not  in  East  Buffalo — well,  in  the  last  few  years,  yes, 
but  not  in  the  last  year. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  the  present  rate  represents  an  increase  of 
about  50  per  cent  over  the  old  price  charged.  In  the  event  that  a 
patron  of  your  market  elected  to  protest  or  to  resent  this  increase 
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which  he  was  compelled  to  pay,  do  you  know  of  any  way  that  he 
could  secure  relief  from  such  payment? 

Mr.  Bement.  No,  I  do  not;  unless  he  started  an  independent 
firm. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  he  is  necessarily  compelled  to 
pay  a  price  that  the  commission  firms  in  the  yards  fix,  and  has  no 
choice  but  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Bement.  Competition  is  sharp 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  he  also  has  nothing  to  say  about  fixing 
that  price? 

Mr.  Bement.  No;  except  that  competition  is  sharp  between  local 
markets.  We  are  in  strong  competition  with  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
and  Indianapolis. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But,  Mr.  Bement,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  in  all  of  the  markets  fixes  practically  the  same 
commissions?  Do  you  not  charge  the  same  commissions  that  are 
charged  on  cattle  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Bement.  No,  sir ;  the  National  Exchange  has  positively  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  local  exchange  in  fixing  that  rate  of  commission. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  it  is  absolutely  true  that  all  of  the  ex- 
changes in  the  West  charge  the  same  price  per  head  on  the  sale  of 
live  stock. 

Mr.  Bement.  I  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  rate  of  com- 
mission is  at  the  different  western  markets. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  therefore,  if  a  man  could  ship  his  cattle 
or  ship  his  hogs  to  any  other  market — which  is  an  impracticable 
thing;  he  must  go,  as  you  know,  to  the  most  conveniently  located 
market,  on  account  of  the  freight  rates — but  if  he  could  do  that,  it 
would  give  him  no  relief  whatever  from  paying  any  price  that  the 
commission  firms,  under  present  conditions,  choose  to  fix? 

Mr.  Bement.  On  that  market. 

Senator  Kendrick.  There  is  absolutely  no  escape,  is  there,  that  you 
can  think  of? 

Mr.  Bement.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  he  must  pay  what  you  tell 
him? 

Mr.  Bement.  If  he  goes  to  that  market. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  he  goes  to  any  market  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Bement.  In  the  West,  I  do  not  know.  Our  commission  rates 
are  not  the  same  in  the  East. 

Senaor  Kendrick.  To  that  extent,  of  course,  the  commission  busi- 
ness represents  a  very  substantial  kind  of  monopoly. 

Mr.  Bement.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  considered 
8  monopoly  or  not.  The  commission  firms  all  charge  the  same  price 
at  the  same  market.  They  have  to  if  they  belong  to  the  local  ex- 
change. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  they  fix  their  own  prices  without  con- 
sulting their  patrons,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Bement.  Surely. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  are  the  charges  in  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Bement.  It  is  $20  for  a  load  of  cattle ;  $20  for  a  double  deck 
of  sheep ;  $20  for  a  double  deck  of  hogs ;  $12,  I  think,  for  straight 
single  deck3,  and  it  runs  up  to  as  high  as  $15  on  mixed  single  decks 
of  nogs,  sheep,  and  calves. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  say  it  was  $20  for  a  load  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Bement.  Twenty  dollars,  I  think,  is  the  price  at  the  present 
time.  Well,  there  is  a  minimum  and  a  maximum;  I  think  it  runs 
from  $18  to  $22,  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  car,  if  I  re- 
member right. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  many  firms  are  members  of  your  ex- 
change? 

Mr.  Bement.  I  think  there  are  18  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  the  five  large  packers  any  stockyards  in 
Buffalo? 

Mr.  Bement.  Oh,  no;  all  the  yards  are  owned  by  the  New  York 
Central  Eailroad  Co. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  that  ownership  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bement.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Bement.  We  have  had  considerable  trouble  from  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  Central,  if  we  have  any  difference  with  them  on  yard 
questions,  they  threaten  us  on  our  train  service.  We  had  the  yards 
put  under  the  public  service  commission  a  couple  of  years  ago,  after 
a  long  fight,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  about  $200,000  worth 
of  improvements  done  there  that  should  have  been  done  20  years 
ago.  We  have  had  lots  of  /trouble  with  the  yard  company.  Person- 
ally, and  also  speaking  for  our  exchange,  we  prefer  packer  owner- 
ship to  railroad  ownership  of  yards. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Bement.  We  think  we  would  get  better  service  by  having 
somebody  in  control  of  the  yards  that  was  directly  interested  in 
getting  the  stock  there.  It  is  a  sort  of  side  issue  with  the  New  York 
Central. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Bement,  do  not  your  yards  return  a  fair 
income? 

Mr.  Bement.  I  think  they  do.  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  owned  by  the 
New  York  Central,  and  I  do  not  know  what  profit  they  do  show. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  such  event,  would  it  not  be  quite  possible 
for  any  corporation,  independently  of  the  packing  firms  or  commis- 
sion houses,  to  operate  these  yards  with  efficiency? 

if r.  Bement.  I  should  think  it  would ;  ye,s,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Making  it  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  pack- 
ers or  any  other  interested  parties  to  own  them? 

Mr.  Bement.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
proposition  for  anybody. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  as  a  business  man 
that  in  view  of  the  suspicions  that  have  been  connected  with  packer 
ownership  it  would  be  even  in  the  interest  of  the  packers  to  disas- 
sociate themselves  with  anything  in  connection  with  the  yards? 

Mr.  Bement.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  that  at  all,  if  they  are 
put  in  the  proper  hands  when  they  are  taken  away  from  the  packers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  influence  of  the 
commission  firms,  which  is  powerful,  the  influence  of  the  packers  at 
the  yards,  and  the  influence  of  all  interested  parties  would  practi- 
cally compel  efficient  management  of  the  yards,  provided  they  were 
held  by  an  independent  corporation  that  was  collecting  revenue 
from  the  service  ? 
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Mr.  Bement.  I  think  perhaps  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Bement.  We  would  much  prefer  to  have  independent  owners 
of  our  stockyards  than  anybody  else,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
but  we  would  prefer  the  packers  to  the  railroad. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  find  the  management  of  the  yards, 
or  the  people  responsible  for  its  management,  do  not  understand  the 
necessity  for  the  careful  handling  of  stock,  and  rush  and  pound  and 
whip  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Bement.  Yes,  sir;  many  times.  There  are  people  taken  out 
of  railroad  offices,  and  they  are  absolutely  unpractical  men  for  this 
kind  of  work. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  have  not  an  interest  in  the  animal  and 
its  welfare  ? 

Mr.  Bement.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Bement.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  your  opinionr 
Mr.  Bement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  IRVING  C.  H.  COOK,  FABMER,  SOUTH 

BYBON,  H.  Y. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  general  farmer,  living  on  an  old 
homestead  that  has  been  in  our  family  since  1810.  Our  business,  as 
I  say,  is  general  farming,  with  the  feeding  of  live  stock  through 
the  winter  months — the  feeding  usually  of  a  carload  of  lambs  and  a 
deck  of  hogs,  and  often  a  few  steers.  I  realize  that  my  business  is 
almost  infinitesimal  compared  with  that  of  these  gentlemen  from 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  but  western  New  York  is  made  up  largely 
of  these  small  farms  instead  of  large  ranches,  and  the  aggregate  of 
the  live-stock  industry  in  western  New  York  is  quite  large,  since  we 
are  conveniently  located  to  the  Buffalo  yards,  where  we  find  a  ready 
market  and  a  good  market — I  think  probably  the  best  market  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Pardon  me.  I  think  New  York  State  is  one 
of  the  ranking  States  in  the  production  of  live  stock,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  in  dairy  products. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  thought  it  produced  an  enormous  quantity  of 
meat  products,  too  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  No,  sir ;  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  that  respect.  We 
can  not  compete  with  the  corn  belt  and  the  Southwest  in  quantity. 
We  do  try  to  work  up  our  roughage  and  grain  crop  so  far  as  possible 
in  making  beef  and  pork  and  fattening  lambs. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  observations  have  you  to  make  regard- 
ing this  bill,  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  Cook.  My  impression  is,  from  talking  with  some  of  my  neigh- 
bor feeders  at  home,  that  this  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  create 
among  them  a  feeling  of  suspicion  as  to  the  future.  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  put  in  a  carload  of  lambs  to  feed,  as  we  have  to  buy  them — 
they  are  western  stock,  remember,  and  we  have  to  buy  them  on  the 
market  to  feed  during  the  winter  months.  We  do  not  raise  them 
ourselves.    And  I  can  speak  in  behalf  of  my  brother,  who  is  a  more 
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extensive  feeder  than  myself,  having  fed  between  900  and  1,000  the 
past  winter. 

We  buy  there  on  the  market  and  take  a  chance — sometimes  a  long 
chance — as  to  whether  we  will  make  good  during  the  winter  months 
and  pay  for  our  feed  and  labor.  Ordinarily  we  expect  to  make  a 
profit,  or,  of  course,  we  would  not  do  it,  but  if  this  matter  that  is 
now  up  for  consideration  should  go  through  we  could  not  help  but 
distrust  and  be  suspicious  as  to  the  outcome. 

We  should  be  fearful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  placing  the  control,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  live-stock  commission  industry  in  the  stockyards  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  can  not  be  as  well  qualified  to  manage  them  as 
are  the  men  who  have  made  that  their  specialty  and  business. 

Senator  Kbndrick.  Mr.  Cook,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  until 
you  are  through  with  your  statement — probably  I  had  better  not — 
but  I  just  want  to  ask  here  if  you  heard  the  testimony  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange  yesterday  on  this  question 
of  live-stock  commissions? 
Mr.  Cook.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  He  testified  that  under  the  license  system  of 
the  Government  that  in  more  than  in  one  or  at  least  two  instances 
it  was  developed  that  commission  firms  had  been  misrepresenting 
facts  and  grafting  from  their  patrons,  extending  over  a  period  or 
many  years,  and  that  there  was  no  way  that  that  could  be  detected 
because  there  was  no  one  examining  their  accounts. 

Do  you  not  consider  a  situation  like  that  entirely  impossible  in  an 
American  market? 
Mr.  Cook.  It  would  be  impossible. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  I  should  think  so.  Would  you  not  like  to  have 
some  reasonable  supervision  that  would  enable  you  to  know  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  were  paying  a  charge  for  hay  and  grain  to  feed 
your  cattle  and  lambs  they  would  never  eat? 

Mr.  Cook.  It  is  our  custom  to  be  on  the  market  and  see  the  stuff 
they  get. 

Senator  Kbndrick.  Yes,  Mr.  Cook;  but  you  know  that  is  not  the 
case  with  all  shippers.    They  can  not  be  there,  and  even  if  they  were 
on  the  ground  the  figures  might  be  so  iuggled  that  they  still  would 
not  know  whether  they  were  getting  the  weights  of  hay  and  grain 
and  that  sort  of  thing.    But  if  the  disposition  to  commit  fraud  were 
there,  would  it  not  be  well,  in  the  interest  of  the  market  itself,  to 
have  publicity  given  this  business? 
Mr.  Cook.  Why,  if  you  wish  to  assume  there  is  dishonesty  there. 
Senator  Kbndrick.  It  was  proved  in,  as  I  say,  in  at  least  two  cases 
where  it  extended  over  a  period  of  years. 
Mr.  Cook.  It  might  be  well  enough  to  take  any  steps  possible  to 

Crevent  dishonesty.    I  think  that  is  done  at  present  in  a  great  many 
iws  in  this  country. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  witness,  as  I  recall,  testified  that  there  had 
been  no  check  on  it,  that  they  had  been  unable  to  find  the  fraud  until 
the  Government  license  became  operative. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  had  any  such  experience  in  Buf- 
falo? 

Mr.  Cook.  Never  at  all.  Our  dealings  with  the  firms  with  whom 
we  have  dealt,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  have  been  en- 
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tirelv  satisfactory,  and  we  try  to  watch  it  very  closely,  which  it  is 
our  interest  to  do,  because  the  margin  of  profit  is  small  enough  even 

then.  i } 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  i 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  dealt  with  more  than  one  firm?  [,i 

Mr.  Cook.  We  have  dealt  with  two  or  three  different  live  stock  H 
firms  at  Buffalo  at  different  times. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  finished  your  statement?  ^ 

Mr.  Cook.  I  think  so,  unless  you  have  questions  to  ask. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  just  wanted  to  ask,  assuming  that  this  legis-  L  ] 

lation  was  of  a  reasonable  kind  that  would  bring  publcity  to  the  T, 

operations  in  your  market,  would  you  still  feel  that  it  would  inter-  : 

fere  or  in  any  way  upset  market  conditions  for  us  to  know  the  facts  ,L 
about  a  market,  instead  of  assuming  that  they  are  correct? 

Mr.  Cook.  Knowing  the  facts  never  can  do  any  harm,  but  it  would  -,,, 

almost  seem  that  a  business  which  is  so  complicated  and  complex  as  ^ 

the  live  stock  business  could  not  be  safely  turned  over  or  at  leat  in-  :„| 

trusted  to  the  watchful  care  of  a  man  whose  salary  would  not  exceed  - 

$10,000.   It  requires  a  man  of  larger  experience  and  greater  judgment  L  ] 
than  that  salary  would  pay  for. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Cook,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  subscribe  n  j 
to  a  principle  that  the  men  in  public  service  are  there  altogether  for 

their  salaries?                                                         •  vj 

Mr.  Cook.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  not  believe  there  are  men  in  this  .:.,"! 

city  serving  for  a  bare  living  that  could  earn  a  great  deal  more  money  \'\ 

in  almost  any  business  that  they  would  commit  themselves  to?  r  j 

Mr.  Cook.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  such  men ;  they  are  not  the  rule,  I J 

however.    [Laughter.]  y 

Senator  Kendrick.  This  bill  provides  for  a  commissioner  of  food-  V 

stuffs?  .;' 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  have  had  an  endless  list  of  commissioners  v .. 

of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  .V 

have  never  jet  heard  of  any  detrimental  or  injurious  statements  made  ll 

of  a  commissioner  of  public  lands.    Their  record  is  a  splendid  one,  i?  ^ 

and  I  do  not  believe — 1  speak  without  absolute  knowledge — that  they  /  ' 

get  as  much  as  $6,000  a  year.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Cook.  I  know  that  the  general  sentiment,  however,  among  us  Al 
farmers  of  Western  New  York  is  that  the  less  governmental  regula- 
tions we  can  have,  of  a  great  many  of  these  affairs,  the  better  we  will  }j 
be  off.  We  are  judging  this,  possibly,  in  view  of  the  management  of  .v 
the  railroads  of  the  country  recently,  which  has  rather  prejudiced  us  ^ 
along  those  lines,  and  we  are  fearful  that  there  will  not  be  any  im-  - 
provement  of  the  situation  if  the  Government  is  given  the  control  or  | 
the  management  or  the  overseeing  of  this  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Cook,  have  you  not 
heard  your  neighbors  and,  perhaps,  have  you  not  felt  at  times  that 

there  was  an  absence  of  competition  in  your  eastern  markets  where  w 

you  are  selling  now  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Cook.  We  have  no  occasion  to  think  that.    We  certainly  feel  >>( 
we  have  an  open  market,  and  there  is  no  one  or  two  or  three  men 

among  whom  we  are  dependent  for  price.  -u 
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Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  a  number  of  independent  packing 
bouses  I 

Mr.  Cook.  Pardon  me,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  a  number  of  independent  packing 
houses  in  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Cook.  Well,  in  Buffalo  there  are  several  that  are  considered 
and  classed  as  independents. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  big  packers  have  buyers  there,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Cook.  They  also  have  buyers  there. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  understand  that  they  purchase  in 
competition  with  the  independents,  so-called? 

Mr.  Cook.  They  must  purchase  in  competition;  they  are  right 
there:  the  buyers  are  on  the  market,  and  they  all  bid  until  they  get 
what  they  want. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  ever  heard  serious  complaints 
ba>ed  upon  reliable  information  as  to  the  juggling  of  prices  in  the 
Buffalo  market? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  have  heard  no  complaint  whatever.  If  I  had,  I 
should  have  looked  upon  this  matter  quite  differently. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  long  have  you  been  shipping  to  that 
market? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  should 
say  possibly  20  years.  Previous  to  that  time  the  feeding  of  western 
stock  was  not  done  as  such.  We  used  to  dress  our  pork  m  the  olden 
times  and  market  the  dressed  pork  product.  Now  we  sell  it  directly 
'•n  the  foot.  In  those  olden  times  the  western  stock  was  not  brought 
in  there  to  be  fed  and  fattened  as  it  is  to-day.  So  it  is  not  a  very  long 
Ending  practice,  possibly  of  20  years  extent. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  the  statements  of  account  that  you  re- 
vive from  your  commission  men  show  the  name  of  the  buyer  of  your 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  But  do  you  follow  that  up  yourself  upon 
-wion? 

Mr.  Cook.  We  have  done  so,  but  not  regularly.  We  do  not  make 
k  a  practice. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  When  you  accompany  your  shipments  to 
Market,  as  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  do  you  ordinarily  ascertain 
*ho  buys  them  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  have  done  so,  but,  as  I  say,  we  do  not  do  that  regu- 
^riv.  It  is  lust  in  casual  instances  that  we  know  just  who  gets  it. 
But  we  do  know  the  weights.  We  weigh  our  stock  before  it  is 
/  :ided ;  we  allow  for  reasonable  shrink,  and  we  see  that  the  weights 
are  quite  satisfactory ;  and  as  to  prices  we  go  by  the  current  prices 
'-i  the  market  during  the  day,  and  it  varies,  of  course,  according  to 
''  h  runs  and  the  amount  of  shipments,  etc. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  W.  BOWE,  CAMDEN,  MICH. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Give  the  reported  your  name,  address,  and 
Easiness. 

Mr.  Rowb.  My  name  is  F.  W.  Howe,  and  my  address  is  Camettxiu 
Mich.    I  have  a  sort  of  a  mixed  business.    I  am  a  live-stock  dealer, 
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and,  in  a  way,  I  am  a  producer,  as  I  feed  and  fatten  some  stock  and 
operate  a  small  retail  market. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  statement  have  you  to  make  in  connec- 
tion with  these  bills? 

Mr.  Rowe.  These  bills,  in  my  estimation,  are  rather  a  sort  of  rad- 
ical legislation,  if  I  can  understand  them  on  reading  them ;  and  with 
this  particularly  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  was  a  bad  venture  to  undertake  such  legislation. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make? 

Mr.  Rowe.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  very  enlarged  thoughts 
on  this  matter,  only  that  we  do  know  that  any  legislation  of  the 
Government  along;  any  lines — I  say  that  from  my  experience,  and  I 
have  been  in  this  live-stock  trade  for  some  25  or  30  years — that  tends 
to  create  a  disturbance  among  the  public,  as  a  rule,  decreases  the 
production  instead  of  increasing  the  production,  which  this  bill  is 
claimed  to  attempt  to  stimulate. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  you  fearful  of  the  licensing  system  as, 
applied  to  all  the  packers  in  the  stockyards,  commission  men,  and 
dairy-product  companies? 

Mr.  JRowe.  I  do  not  know  really  what  the  licensing  part  would  do.. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  licensing  would  materially  affect  the 
public  or  not.  But  it  seems  as  though  it  is  adding  cost  all  the  time, 
and  it  seems  as  though  we  have  ample  laws  to  take  care  of  those 
things  without  this  extra  expense.  Our  expenses  are  usually  borne* 
as  I  understand  it,  by  the  producer  or  the  consumer;  the  expenses 
do  not  come  out  of  the  man  who  handles  the  product ;  it  reverts  back 
to  the  man  who  produces  it  or  else  the  consumer  pays  the  bill. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  To  what  markets  do  you  ship  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  My  market  has  been  chiefly  the  Buffalo  market.  T 
have  not  been  engaged  in  the  real  shipping  business  for  a  few  years. 
I  ship  some  stock  there,  of  course,  but  not  largely.  I  handle  but  a 
few  cars  a  year,  but  my  business  is  devoted  more  to  local  transactions 
than  to  buying  and  selling  stockers.  feeder.*,  and  milk  cows  to  the 
farmers  at  home;  that  is  chiefly  my  business  at  present. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  do  local  killing? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes;  we  kill  our  own  cattle  and  hogs  (hat  we  use  in 
our  market. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  you  now  selling  meat  locally  ¥ 

Mr.  Rowe.  We  do.  We  do  not  ship  out  any  meat  to  amount  to 
anything. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  how  many  cat- 
tle you  kill  and  ship  locally  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Perhaps  not  to  exceed  a  hundred  cattle  a  year  in  our 
small  market;  it  is  only  a  small  market. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  the 
packers'  refrigerator  car  service? 

Mr.  Rowe.  No,  we  do  not — not  in  buying  products.  We  buy  what 
stock  of  products  we  handle  from  wholesale  houses,  and  it  is  de- 
livered to  us  usually  by  express. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  I  mean,  is  this  beef  you  kill  locally 
and  sell  locally  handled  in  competition  with  packer  refrigerated 
beef? 

Mr.  Rowe.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  we  are  not  in  a  town  that  uses 
any  of  those  products. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  Then  you  have  not  liad  any  experiences  as* 
to  the  nature  of  that  competition  or  expense  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  No,  I  have  not;  as  far  as  the  expenses  are  concerned. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  came  down  to  tell  us  that  you  thought  such 
legislation  was  disturbing  the  public? 

Mr.  Rowe.  I  did. 

.Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  is  practically  your  own  message  to 
fK  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rowe.  I  believe  that  that  is  practically  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it.  I  think  that  such  legislation  will  disturb  the  public  and  will 
help  to  decrease  production. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  came  all  the  way  from  Michigan  to  tell 
u> that? 

Mr.  Rowe.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF.  EDSON  T.  CASE,  CANANDAIGUA,  H.  7. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Case,  will  you  give  your  full  name  to 
the  stenographer,  and  state  your  address  and  the  nature  of  your 
business. 

Mr.  Case.  My  name  is  Edson  T.  Case,  and  my  address,  Can- 
andaigua,  N.  W.  I  am  in  the  producing  business  and  shipping 
business:  my  firm  is  E.  T.  Case  &  Sons,  my  sons  being  in  business 
with  me. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Producing  what? 

Mr.  Case.  Producing  cattle  and  grain.  We  raise  a  good  many 
cattle  during  the  summer  season. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  buy  those  cattle  where? 

Mr.  Case.  We  also  feed  a  good  many  cattle  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  buy  those  cattle  where? 

Mr.  Case.  We  buy  most  of  them  in  Buffalo. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  observations  have  you  to  make  on  this 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  Case.  I  think  it  is  creating  a  good  deal  of  unrest  among  the 
j-tock  dealers  of  the  country,  and  stockmen ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
for  a  time  it  is  going  to  make  cattle  cheaper  and  be  disastrous  in  a 
way  to  the  cattle  industry,  and  eventually  a  great  many  of  them  will 
rpduce  their  hides  and  curtail  production,  and  finally  it  will  make 
-tock  higher  than  it  would  if  allowed  to  run  along  in  a  natural 
channel. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  sell  your  finished  product  in  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir :  we  ship  a  good  deal  of  stock  to  Jersev  City. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Some  you  ship  to  Jersey  City  and  some  to 
Buffalo? 

Mr.  Case.  We  ship  nearly  all  our  sheep  and  lambs  to  Jersey  City. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  go  to  Jersey  City? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  you  ship  your  cattle  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  any  comments  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee as  to  your  experiences  in  those  markets? 

Mr.  Case.  Conditions  are  good  at  both  Buffalo  and  Jersey  City. 
I  deal  with  men  that  I  have  confidence  in,  and,  as  was  said  a  few 
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minutes  ago,  the  buyers'  names  appear  on  the  Jersey  City  firm's 
bills,  and  also  one  of  the  Buffalo  firm's  bills  that  I  deal  with. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against 
the  service  of  the  yards  or  the  way  of  handling  the  cattle,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  prices  are  agreed  upon  in  the  process  of  bar- 
gaining and  sale? 

Mr.  Case.  I  have  not,  except  in  the  service  of  the  railroads.  There 
is  a  comparison  right  there.  If  the  markets  are  put  under  Govern 
ment  control  we  think  conditions  wil  be  much  worse,  because  we 
have  had  the  poorest  service  that  we  ever  had  under  Government 
control  of  the  railroads.  For  instance,  I  have  had  shipments  of 
three  car  loads  of  stock  to  Buffalo  last  March,  and  unknown  to  me — 
the  agent  had  not  notified  us — that  the  train  west  on  what  is  called 
the  Auburn  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
had  been  taken  off,  and  they  were  sending  our  stuff  over  to  Geneva, 
on  the  main  line  to  Rochester,  unloading  them  and  feeding  them 
according  to  law ;  and  then  they  were  reloaded  and  got  into  Buffalo 
Monday  morning  about  8  o'clock,  although  they  had  been  shipped 
out  of  Canandaigua  Saturday  afternoon. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  happen  to  know  that  region  of  the  coun- 
try, but  perhaps  you  might  tell  the  committee  what  distance  it  is 
from  Canandaigua  to  Buffalo  by  the  Auburn  route? 

Mr.  Case.  Ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  miles. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  it  took  how  long  to  send  these  cattle 
that  distance? 

Mr.  Case.  From  Saturday  afternoon  until  Monday  morning  at  8 
o'clock. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  With  one  feed  bill  on  the  way? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  were  only  30  miles  from  home. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  was  due  to  the  taking  them  off  of  the 
train? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  notifying  me  of  the  conditions. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Has  the  tram  been  put  back  on  ? 

Mr.  Case.  It  has  now.  I  called  on  Mr.  Sommerville,  the  traffic 
agent,  at  Rochester,  and  he  made  arrangements  after  that  to  put  us 
on  an  express  train,  after  we  had  put  in  a  bill  for  damages. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Did  you  get  your  damages? 

Mr.  Case.  Not  yet.  (Laughter.)  I  propose  to,  if  it  is  possible, 
however. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  T.  0.  IMBODEH,  DECATTTB,  ILL. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  State  your  full  name,  address,  and  the  busi- 
ness you  are  in. 

Mr.  Imboden.  My  name  is  J.  G.  Imboden;  my  address,  Decatur, 
111.;  I  am  president  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Association,  of  De- 
catur, 111. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Imboden,  in  your 
own  way,  and  make  any  statement  you  care  to  make  in  connection 
with  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bills  as  now  introduced.  I 
think  they  are  based  on  an  assumption  that  I  believe  is  not  correct. 
That  assumption  is  that  the  live-stock  and  meat  industry  as  now 
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managed  by  the  packers,  the  stockyards  companies,  the  merchants 
are  not  handled  to  the  best  interests  of  the  producer  and  consumer, 
and  I  think  the  discussing  of  our  present  system  of  handling  will 
cripple  the  industry  to  some  extent. 

I  think  there  is  no  industry  that  I  know  anything  about  that  has 
been  as  intelligently  condemned  as  has  been  the  live-stock  and 
meat  industry  of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  industry 
in  which  the  proposed  profits  have  been  as  great  and  the  actual 
profits  as  little  as  in  the  live-stock  and  meat  industry  beginning  with 
rhe  producer  and  going  right  down  through  the  packer,  handling  of 
the  meats,  and  right  on  through  to  the  retailer  until  it  gets  to  the 
consumer. 

I  am  a  feeder  living  in  central  Illinois,  in  the  corn  belt.  I  buy  all 
my  feeding  cattle,  or  practically  all  of  them,  on  the  open  markets  of 
the  country.  I  come  in  competition  with  the  packers  in  buying  my 
product  and  with  other  feeders  in  the  buying  of  the  product.  I  buy 
practically  all  of  the  feed  that  we  use  and  we  ship  the  cattle  again 
to  the  market  when  they  are  finished,  and  I  have  tried  to  follow  my 
cattle.  I  invariably  get  the  killing  on  the  cattle  and  sometimes  fol- 
low the  cattle  through  the  slaughterhouses  to  the  retail  butcher 
again.  I  found  competition  in  the  buying  of  the  cattle  on  the  foot, 
and  I  have  also  found  competition  in  the  selling  of  these  carcasses 
by  the  packers  to  the  retail  butchers. 

We  now  have  on  feed  445  cattle,  part  of  them  that  we  want  to 
market  pretty  soon.  Two  loads  of  cattle  recently  purchased  in  Kan- 
sas City  were  put  on  feed  last  week.  They  cost  $14  a  hundred  in 
Kansas  City.  They  were  weighed  at  home  last  week,  counting  the 
shrinkage  irom  the  Kansas  City  markets,  freight,  and  commission 
and  all  are  standing  us  just  about  $15  a  hundred.  We  expect  to 
feed  those  cattle  100  days  and  put  them  in  shipment  and  return 
ihem  to  the  Chicago  market.  We  expect  the  cost  of  feeding  those 
cattle  to  be  $75.  We  will  give  anybody  a  contract  to  feed  the  cattle 
for  that  money  if  they  will  feed  them  according  to  our  instructions, 
or  as  we  will  feed  them.  In  that  time  we  hope  the  cattle  to  gain 
300  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $25  a  hundred. 

So,  the  question  is  the  position  of  the  producers  under  present 
< conditions  that  can  be  well  considered. 

Senator  Wads  worth.  What  do  you  have  to  sell  those  cattle  for  to 
pet  out  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  figure  if  the  cattle  bring  $18  a  hundred  they  will 
about  break  even.  If  they  bring  $18  a  hundred,  the  300  pounds  we 
put  on  them  will  sell  at  a  loss  of  $21.  We  will  have  an  advance  of 
$300  on  the  initial  weight  will  be  $30,  and  there  will  be  $9 — nothing 
reckoned  for  labor,  interest,  and  insurance.  So  I  figure  a  $3  advance 
will  about  break  even  on  the  feeding  operations. 

We  marketed  260  cattle  in  the  spring,  and  made  a  very  satisf  actoiy 
profit.    They  were  all  bought  last  fall  and  fed  through  the  winter. 

We  marketed  110  cattle  during  June  and  July  that  just  about  broke 
even. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  do  you  call  satisfactory  profits  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  The  profit  we  made  on  the  cattle  (luring  the  winter 
was  approximately  $25  a  head,  and  I  call  that  a  very  satisfactory 
profit  and  a  better  profit  than  feeders  generally  realize. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  Was  that  gross  or  net? 

Mr.  Imboden.  That  is  net  profit. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  on  the  cattle  you  had  bought  and  then 
feed  them? 

Mr.  Imboden.  That  was  on  cattle  we  bought  last  fall  and  fed  for 
the  spring  market. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  the  cattle  how  long? 

Mr.  Imboden.  We  had  the  cattle  about  120  days  on  an  average. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  did  you  average  in  that  time  for  those 
cattle  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  They  cost  us  $6.85  to  $7.50  on  the  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  market,  and  they  brought  from  $14.75  to  $15.50  on  the  Chicago 
market. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  a  satisfactory  profit? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir;  very  satisfactory. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Gronna  resumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Imboden  (continuing).  The  cattle  we  bought  this  spring  we 
paid  $9.50  to  $10  for.  On  an  80-day  feed  they  brought  $12.50  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  next  shipment  we  paid  $13.15,  and  we  fed  four  months,  and 
they  brought  $17.40. 

'The  cattle  we  have  now,  one  load  cost  $13.25  and  the  other  cost, 
$13.90  in  Chicago.  On  the  present  they  will  not  pay  out.  These 
cattle  are  about  ready  to  go,  and  we  will  probably  ship  them.  T 
intended  to  ship  this  week,  but  we  will  probably  ship  next  week. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  do  not  consider  then  that  you  have  been 
profiteering  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wadswtorth.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  market 
service  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  that  as 
rendered  by  either  the  stockyards  or  commission  firms. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Imboden,  do  you  assume  that  if  this  legis- 
lation would  give  more  publicity  to  the  management  of  the  different 
utilities  of  the  yards,  so  that  anyone  might  know  that  every  detail 
was  conducted  with  integrity,  that  it  would  still  be  a  detriment  to 
have  such  publicity? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  do  not.  Of  course  the  business  of  the  yard  is  done 
on  honor  between  men.  If  shippers  and  producers  would  have  some 
guaranty  that  the  men  that  they  were  doing  business  with  were  ab- 
solutely on  the  square  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  would  you  not  assume  naturally  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  as  free  from  bias  in  reporting  on  these 
things  as  any  authority  and  be  accepted  with  as  much  confidence 
as  any  other  authority? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Oh,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
would  not  be  unbiased  in  their  reports  and  in  their  findings. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  accept  the  reports  of  a  bank  examiner  of 
the  situation  of  a  bank  and  we  are  influenced  by  it  according  as  we 
are  interested  in  studying  it,  and  in  your  judgment  would  it  not  be 
true  that  if  we  had  these  facts — assuming  always  that  they  were  given 
us  with  discretion  and  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  ousi- 
ness  in  protecting  its  trade  secrets,  and  without  a  policy  of  ined- 
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dling — that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  both  the  producer  and  the  packer 
and  everybody  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  think  an  accounting  of  the  live-stock  exchanges 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  producer  to  know  that  he  is  getting 
absolutely  a  square  deal.  I  have  never  questioned  but  what  I  was 
setting  a  square  deal.    But  there  are  crooked  men  in  every  walk  of 

Senator  Wadsworth.  On  the  same  theory,  it  would  be  wise,  then, 
to  license  and  give  publicity  to  every  business  in  the  United  States, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Not  necessarily  j  no,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  mean,  if  publicity,  of  course,  is  the  method 
of  protection  agailist  dishonesty. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Well,  it  is  not  always  the  best  protection  against 
dishonesty  and  fraud. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  would  be,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  close  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Imboden.  That  may  be  true. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Their  business  is  not  combined  as  closely  as 
the  commission  business  in  the  yard.  We  have  just  developed  the 
fact  here  from  talking  with  a  witness  not  over  an  hour  ago  that  there 
are  no  independent  so-called  commission  firms  in  the  yards.  They 
all  belong  to  one  corporation  or  one  exchange,  and  they  fix  the  prices 
that  they  charge  the  producer  and  fix  it  without  consulting  him,  and 
he  has  no  alternative  but  to  ship  to  some  member  of  that  firm. 
Therein  constitutes  a  different  situation  from  other  business  of  the 
country  as  reflected  by  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Tes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  a  close  corporation  and  it  is  a  public 
utility,  and  therefore  would  require  a  different  supervision. 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  am  not  an  alarmist  on  this  question  of  legislation. 
The  rights  of  the  consumer  and  the  producer  and  the  packers  should 
be  equally  considered. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Imboden.  We  have  all  got  rights.  I,  as  a  producer,  have  got 
no  right  to  expect  an  excessive  or  unreasonable  profit  in  my  line  of 
endeavor,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer and  in  the  whole  industry.  It  is  a  complicated  industry,  and 
the  rights  of  the  packer  and  the  rights  of  the  retailer,  butcher,  pro- 
ducer, and  consumer  must  have  consideration.  And  whenever,  as  I 
see  it,  one  department  gets  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  the 
industry,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  That  is  very  evident.  But 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  bill  whereby  either  the  producer  or  the 
consumer  is  benefited  by  it.  It  will  not  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
industrv  and  will  add  to  the  cost  of  operating.  That  must  be  ulti- 
mately borne  by  the  consumer,  because  the  consumer  must  ultimately 
pay  the  price. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  the  bill,  Mr.  Imboden,  that  I  have  intro- 
duced here  it  has  two  primary  purposes :  One  is  to  further  the  matter 
of  competition  and  the  other  provision  is  intended  at  least  to  provide 
provision  publicity  so  as  to  leave  no  question  at  all  as  to  this  matter 
of  integrity  of  the  operation  j  and  that,  first  of  all,  of  course,  is  in- 
tended to  remove  from  the  markets  the  suspicion  and  distrust  that 
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has  been  directed  at  it,  at  least  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  have  no  idea 
and  you  have,  too. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes.  The  live  stock  and  meat  industry  has  been  one 
of  distrust  for  a  long  while. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  it  is  possible  that  we 
might  eliminate  that  suspicion  as  we  have  eliminated  any  suspicion 
that  might  surround  any  other  industry.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  continue  that  way,  is  there? 

Mr.  Imboden.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  But  we  should  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  whole  industry. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Imboden.  What  we  should  arrive  at;  and  the  truth  is  truth 
whether  we  believe  it  to  be  the  truth  or  not. 

But  the  industry  has  been  in  such  a  condition — the  packing  and 
the  meat  industry  and  the  whole  live-stock  industry — that  it  has  been 
very  easy  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  believe  a  lie  and  very  hard 
for  them  to  believe  the  truth,  because  it  has  not  been  along  their  line 
of  reasoning. 

You,  as  a  ranchman,  Senator,  and  producer  of  cattle,  have  derived 
profits  from  that  thing  the  last  few  years  that  have  been  greatly  over- 
estimated by  those  who  knowT  nothing  of  the  business.  I  have  some 
cattle  that  cost  me  $150  a  head  from  Kansas  grass.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  man  who  produced  those  cattle  and  sold  them  to  me  at  $150 
a  head  is  getting  more  than  his  share  of  the  profit  out  of  the  industry. 
Maybe  he  is  not.  If  I  knew  the  truth  I  might  not  think  so,  but  I 
think  he- is.  I  am  a  feeder.  I  know  that  these  cattle  are  going  to  cost 
me  $75  a  head  more  money  to  produce  a  bullock  weighing  1,300 
pounds. 

There  is  an  element  of  chance  in  all  our  feeding  operations  that  we 
can  not  escape,  and  no  feeder  knows  in  the  beginning  of  the  opera- 
tion what  the  outcome  will  be.  We  have  our  lean  years  and  we  have 
our  good  years.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  fairly  profitable  business. 
But  as  I  said  before,  the  whole  industry  has  been  under  suspicion 
for  some  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  under  the  present  proposed 
license  system  that  suspicion  is  going  to  be  removed,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  it  no  throw  us  more  under  suspicion,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  put  under  license  the  meat  industry. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Imboden,  they  have  found  it  necessary 
during  the  war  to  do  that,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it  would  be 
any  particular  reflection  on  the  industry  to  continue  the  license  sys- 
tem, if  it  has  been  workable  during  the  war,  and  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  under  that  license  system  found  discrepan- 
cies that  should  have  been  corrected  years  ago ;  and  I  can  not  believe, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  concur  in  the  statement  that  ir 
this  were  continued  that  it  would  be  any  discredit  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Of  course,  under  war  conditions,  and  war  measures 
we  have  acquiesced  in  a  great  many  conditions  and  terms  that  we 
think  are  hardly  necessarfly  to  be  continued  during  times  of  peace. 
As  I  said  before 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  number  of  different 
systems  instituted  during  the  war  that  will  be  continued  in  other 
ways,  and  I  am  unable  tooelieve  that  it  would  prove  any  case  against 
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any  industry  if  they  changed  their  methods  primarily  because  it 
proved  satisfactory  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Imboden.  There  is  no  doubt  that  several  industries  can  be  bet- 
ter and  more  efficiently  operated  from  lessons  they  have  learned  dur- 
ing the  war.  I  believe  that.  But  I  can  not  see  anything  in  the  bill 
that  will  render  more  efficient  service  to  the  producer  or  that  will 
deliver  the  product  to  the  consumer  at  a  better  price  than  he  is  get- 
ting for  it  to-day. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  packing  industry  is  operated  on 
a  small  percentage  of  profit.  They  are  doing  a  great  volume  of 
business.  I  have  followed  a  number  of  my  cattle  through,  and  I 
know  what  the  cattle  bring  on  foot;  I  know  how  many  pounds  of 
dressed  beef  they  make ;  I  know  what  the  packer  gets  for  the  net  car- 
cass of  beef  sold  to  the  retail  butcher,  and  I  know  what  the  retail 
butcher  gets  for  the  carcass  of  beef  going  to  the  consumer.  I  have 
followed  this  question  through.  I  nave  given  it  a  good  deal  of 
thought  in  the  last  20  years. 

In  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  stockyards,  it  makes  little 
difference  to  me  who  owns  and  operates  the  stockyards,  providing 
they  are  economically,  efficienc}7,  and  fairly  managed;  and  under 
packer  ownership  I  have  failed  to  see  that  they  have  not  been  effi- 
ciently and  fairly  and  economically  managed. 

In  regard  to  the  refrigerator  cars,  I  believe  the  railroad  company 
should  furnish  what  additional  cars  are  not  owned  by  the  present 
private  companies. 

Now,  in  Decatur,  my  town,  Swift  has  a  butter,  egg,  and  poultry 
plant  established.  It  has  been  operated  there  about  two  years.  The 
producer  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Decatur  has  been  getting  more 
for  his  products  since  Swift  has  come  in.  I  was  in  their  plant  last 
week.  1  saw  two  cars  on  the  track,  and  I  asked  the  manager,  "Are 
these  your  cars?"  He  said  they  were.  "How  are  you  shipping?" 
u  We  liave  a  standing  order  of  four  cars  a  week,  one  going  to  Boston, 
one  going  to  Rochester,  Shenandoah,  or  some  other  point  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  car  going  to  Wilmington,  Del." — a  regular  shipment 
of  four  cars  a  week — "  and  the  excess  product  that  we  have  we  ship 
on  the  market  as  the  market  may  demand  it  at  the  different  points 
wherever  there  is  a  market  for  our  product ;  we  will  send  a  car,  but 
we  have  a  standing  order;  we  have  our  own  cars.  The  cars  are 
brought  in  here,  cleaned  and  disinfected.  We  keep  track  of  them, 
and  they  must  be  here  on  a  certain  day  for  the  output." 

If  the  railroad  company  would  guarantee  the  packers  their  cars  on 
demand,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  would  not  render  satisfactory 
service.  But  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  divorce  a  system  thajb  is 
eminently  satisfactory  and  efficiently  managed  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned — the  producer,  the  packer,  and  the  consumer — divorce 
a  system  and  undertake  to  establish  a  system  that  might  not  be  so 
efficiently  managed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  My  bill  is  not  intended — and  as  I  interpret  its 
meaning  it  will  not  divorce  the  packer  from  the  ownership  of  his 
cars.  But  it  is  my  judgment  that  it  will  compel  the  railway  com- 
panies to  make  that  peace  with  the  packers  in  order  to  furnish  the 
cars  of  theirs  that  they  require  for  the  general  trade;  and  it  has  been 
my  thought  in  connection  with  it  that  it  would  bring  about  a  situa- 
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tion  much  the  same  as  is  now  used  in  the  Pullman  cars.  I  have  no 
idea  that  the  railroads  will  ever  take  the  refrigerator  cars  over  and 
manage  them,  but  they  will  arrange  with  these  private-car  com- 
panies to  furnish  such  cars  as  the  public  require;  that  is  the  inten- 
tion of  my  bill. 

Mr.  Imboden.  The  handling  of  refrigerator  cars  by  the  packers  is 
a  pretty  complex  problem.  These  cars  can  not  be  used  for  all  kinds 
of  products  when  they  are  shipping  the  meat  products  in  them ;  and, 
of  course,  those  cars  must  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  at  the  point  of 
origin. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  I  understand  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  Pullman  cars  and  other  private  cars,  those  companies  furnish 
cars  to  the  railroad  on  demand  for  any  kind  of  trips  that  mav  be 
required? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  my  conviction  that  that  will  be  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  solve  the  private-car 
problem.  They  become,  in  a  sense,  subject  to  the  demands  of  the 
public,  and  yet  there  is  no  interference  with  the  so-called  efficiency — 
and  I  believe  it  is  efficient — management  of  them  as  they  are  now 
managed. 

Mr.  Imboden.  That  is  the  only  question  on  this  proposed  bill, 
whether  you  are  £oing  to  cripple  or  destroy  the  present  efficiency,  and 
whether  the  legislation  is  going  to  be  to  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
people. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  the  question  exactly. 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  packer,  nor  the  pro- 
ducer, nor  the  consumer.  But  the  people  are  the  ones  to  be  served 
and  to  be  protected,  and  we  all  have  equal  rights. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  we  should  have  an  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes;  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  For  me  to  con- 
tend for  something  that  will  simply  benefit  my  industry  is  out  of 
reason ;  that  is  not  fair. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  favor  a  plan,  Mr.  Imboden,  that 
would  calculate  to  open  somewhat  wider,  if  necessary,  the  door  of 
competition  in  this  trade,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  am  in  favor  of  such  a  provision  or  legislation  as 
will  protect  the  rights  of  producer  and  consumer,  and  which  will  not 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  great  live  stock  industry. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  exactly  the  right  position  to  have. 

Mr.  Imboden.  That  is  my  position  on  the  whole  subject. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Can  you  suggest  such  legislation  to  this  com- 
mittee?   That  is  the  crucial  desire;  we  all  want  that. 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  can  not.  It  is  a  pretty  biff  problem,  and  I  have 
given  it  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  a  good  deaiof  consideration  in  the 
last  10  years.  I  go  in  open  competition  with  the  packer  buyers  on  the 
market  when  I  am  buying  my  feeder  cattle,  especially  if  I  am  buying 
good  cattle ;  and  I  am  going  there,  putting  my  cattle  in  the  hands  of 
my  commission  men,  and  they  are  selling  the  cattle  on  the  open 
market,  and  we  have  competition  there.  Of  course,  if  we  have  a  good 
market,  competition  is  more  apparent  than  if  we  have  a  bad  one,  but 
there  is  no  question  about  there  oeing  competition. 
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The  unfortunate  thing  about  the  live  stock  industry,  especially  the 
marketing  end  of  it,  is  the  violent  fluctuations  that  we  have  in  the 
market,  both  up  and  down — the  occasional  skyrocket  markets  that 
are  shared  by  a  few  of  us,  because  there  are  only  a  few  of  us  there  to 
share  in  the  market — seem  just  as  unreasonable  and  just  as  unjustifi- 
able as  are  these  depressions  when  they  take  off  from  $1  to  $2  a 
hundred  during  a  period  of  irregularity  or  changes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  they  more  violent,  sir,  may  I  ask,  than  the 
fluctuations  in  the  grain  market  and  the  cotton  market? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Well,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Rendrick.  Of  course,  Mr.  Imboden,  from  all  producers 
have  to  do  with  it,  you  understand  full  well,  that  no  buyers  in  the 
market,  no  packers,  no  independent  packers,  nor  anyone  else  could 
always  make  the  market  high  or  hold  it  on  a  dead  level.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  must  be  accepted  as  the  final  court. 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  realize  there  is  just  as  much  competition  and  just 
as  much  fair  trading  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  as  there  can 
be  when  men  opposing  one  another  in  bartering  and  trading  will  be 
in  their  dealings  one  with  the  other.  I  have  known  buyers  to  pay 
more  for  their  stuff  than  they  could  have  bought  it  for;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  sometimes  think  they  unreasonably  bear  the  price. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  would  like  to  discuss  one  phase  of  this 
question,  Mr.  Imboden.  For,  I  believe,  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  we  established  during  the  war  governmental  license 
and  regulation  of  commercial  businesses.  I  think  that  statement  is 
approximately  correct? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  every  business,  such  as 
the  live-stock  business  or  grain  business  or  any  business  particu- 
larly related  to  production  of  food,  that  there  is  risk  involved? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  starting 
with  the  producer  and  going  to  the  wholesaler  and  to  the  retailer, 
the  risk  is  shared  more  or  less  by  all  the  elements  that  take  part  in 
the  business;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  For  instance,  the  man  who  raises  the  feeder 
cattle  that  you  buy  takes  a  certain  risk  in  his  business? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  When  you  buy  them  from  him  and  fatten 
them  for  market  you  take  a  certain  risk? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  when  the  wholesale  butcher  or  slaugh- 
terer buys  them  from  you  to  distribute  to  the  retailer,  he  takes  some 
risk? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  the  retailer  finally  takes  some  risk? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  All  of  the  elements  in  that  business  make 
money  most  of  the  time,  or  they  would  not  stay  in  the  business ;  isn't 
that  true? 

Mr.  Imboden.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  But  the  risk  of  the  entire  business  is  shared 
or  distributed  over  three  or  four  elements  ? 
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Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  does  not  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  any 
one?  / 

Mr.  Imboden.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Now,  that  is  the  natural  way  for  the  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Now,  when  we  come  to  the  licensing  by 
the  Federal  Government,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, if  these  regulations  are  promulgated  by  these  Federal 
officials,  such  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,,  that  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  make  his  regulations  such  as  to  permit  a  reasonable  profit 
to  all  the  elements  who  handle  these  articles.  The  packer  will,  of 
course,  under  such  regulations  be  permitted  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  retailer  will  be  under  regulations  which  will  permit 
him  to  make  a  reasonable  profit.  And  that  permission  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit  will  almost  amount  to  a  guarantee  of  a  reasonable 
profit,  will  it  not?  Otherwise  the  regulation  will  have  to  be  im- 
mediately changed  to  allow  him  to  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Well — 

Senator  Wadsworth  (interposing).  Now,  let  us  start  at  the  other 
end  and  go  back.  If  the  retailer  is  regulated  and  permitted  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  he  is  all  right,  isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  He  is  entitled  to  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  If  the  wholesaler  is  regulated  and  permitted 
to  make  a  reasonable  profit  he  is  all  right:  he  takes  no  risk? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  If  the  packer  is  regulated  and  permitted 
to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  is  he  all  right? 

Mr  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Then,  it  comes  to  the  producer.  How  can 
you  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  the  producer  any  part  of  it?  How 
can  any  Government  regulate  the  climate?  So  the  entire  burden 
of  the  risk  is  thereby  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  producer 
alone,  arid  no  one  can  regulate  the  element  in  which  he  works. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Well,  there  is  an  element  of  risk  in  the  several 
departments.  Of  course,  the  packer  is  in  a  position  to  protect  hira- 
self  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  the  producer. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Imboden.  And  the  retailer,  because  he  knows  absolutely  what 
his  product  is  costing  him,  and  he  can  put  a  price  on  it  accordingly 
that  will  enable  him  to  realize  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit,  or  he 
can  demand  an  excessive  profit. 

I,  as  a  producer,  know  approximately  what  my  product  is  going 
to  cost.  There  is  no  place  on  earth  I  can  sell  my  product  for  future 
delivery  at  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  I  must  finish  that  product,  put 
it  on  the  open  market,  and  accept  the  price.  That  price  may  be 
very  satisfactory,  and  it  may  be  a  price  that  might  mean  disaster 
to  me  if  I  was  marketing  my  entire  output  at  one  shipment,  or  one 
market.  That  is  the  unfortunate  thing  to  the  live-stock  producer  in 
the  marketing  of  his  stock  for  the  average  small  feeder.  You  might 
say  that  in  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  end,  does  not  the  producer 
get  an  average  fair  price?    That  is  true  if  the  average  producer  was 
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marketing  these  cattle  in  several  different  lots  during  the  year.  Now, 
of  course,  it  does  not  affect  us  so  much  as  it  does  the  ordinary  feeder 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  marketing  about  500  cattle  a  year,  and 
ma}'  market  them  over  three  to  four  months,  and  I  might  get  an  av- 
erage on  the  year's  market.  I  will  strike  as  bad  markets  as  we  have 
during  the  year  and  I  may  strike  as  good  markets  as  we  have. 

But  the  unfortunate  thing  about  it  is  that  here  is  a  farmer  that 
has  produced  80  acres  of  corn,  and  he  has  grown  some  roughage;  he 
has  put  his  entire  product  in  a  carload  of  cattle  and  a  carload  of 
hogs.  Unfortunately  he  has  got  on  one  of  those  demoralized  markets 
and  has  had  to  take  a  loss  that  has  meant  his  year's  work.  If  this 
market  had  been  stabilized,  if  it  could  have  been,  but  there  is  no  in- 
dustry that  is  so  susceptible  to  the  inevitable  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand as  is  the  live-stock  and  meat  industry;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

I  have  followed  my  cattle  to  the  packing  house.  I  saw  there  what 
the  condition  of  the  packer  was  in  disposing  of  his  product ;  that  he 
had  shrewd  buyers  come  in  to  buy  this  product ;  they  were  dickering 
with  him  just  as  my  commission  men  were  dickering  with  the  packer 
buyers  on  the  open  market.  And  the  question  to  tne  packer  and  re- 
tail butcher  depends  on  the  price  he  can  get  for  the  by-product. 
And  the  price  tnat  he  has  was  according  as  the  price  that  he  got  for 
his  by-product  depreciated  or  appreciated. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  During  the  war  didn't  the  licensing  system 
help  the  packer? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes;  and  the  producer  was  guaranteed  a  fair  and 
reasonable  profit. 

Senator  Wadbworth.  What  producer? 

Mr.  Imboden.  The  producer  of  wheat,  for  instance. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  He  was  guaranteed  a  price? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  But  nobody  on  earth  can  guarantee  a  profit, 
because  the  price  we  will  say  of  $2.26  a  bushel  is  a  profitable  price 
when  you  raise  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  it  means  nothing  it  you 
raise  but  8  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  was  the  case  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Well,  you  see  a  man  should  have  a  profit  on  wheat, 
unless  he  is  raising  it  on  ground  that  he  could  not  raise  wheat  on.  If 
I  was  guaranteed  a  price  of  $2.26  a  bushel  in  the  corn  belt  in  my 
State,  I  would  not  question  a  profit  at  all. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  But  you  would  want  the  guarantee  over  a 
term  of  years? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  would  want  it — at  the  present  time  the  present 
price  I  am  paying  for  corn  is  $2  a  bushel.  I  could  take  it  a  year  at  a 
time. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  might  be  good  in  one  district. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes ;  it  would  not  do  to  undertake  to  grow  corn  in 
Texas. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  do  grow  considerable  corn  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes ;  but  not  in  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Not  in  the  Pan  Handle,  but  in  other  parts  of 

Texas? 
Mr.  Imboden.  Yes;  they  grow  a  great  deal  of  corn;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  And  in  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  it  might  not  be  possible  to  grow  it  and 
sell  it  at  a  price  that  you  are  growing  it  in  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes ;  we  grow  a  great  deal  of  wheat  in  Illinois. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  you  make  a  profit  at  $2.26  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  If  the  Government  regulates  the  prices  from 
the  grocer  who  sells  the  flour  and  the  profit  of  the  miller  who  grinds 
the  flour  and  then  attempts  to  guarantee  anything  to  the  man  who 
grows  the  wheat  upon  a  fixed  price,  it  throws  all  the  burden  of  the 
risk  of  the  business  on  the  man  who  has  the  only  risk  to  carry.  This 
absolves  the  miller  from  any  risk,  and  it  absolves  the  grocer  from 
any  risk.  Occasionally  the  miller  takes  a  loss  from  the  farmer,  and 
occasionally  the  grocer  from  the  miller,  but  if  the  Government  starts 
in  to  regulate  and  to  fix  the  prices  and  profits  on  the  product,  the 
only  man  that  it  can  not  protect  is  the  producer,  but  it  can  not  regu- 
late the  climate  and  sunshine. 

Mr.  Imboden.  No;  that  is  true,  because 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  You  understand  that  these  bills 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  or  suggests  the  question  of 
price  fixing? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  understad  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  We  were  given  to  understand  the  same 
thing  when  we  passed  the  food-control  act  with  section  5  with  the 
licensing  system.  The  administration  assured  the  Congress  that 
there  was  no  intent  to  fix  prices,  and  then  the  Food  Administration 
started  to  fix  prices  and  profits,  exercising  the  power  very  much  as 
this  bill  gives  them  the  power  to  fix  prices  and  make  regulations. 

Senator  Kendrick.  This  bill  that  I  have  introduced  here  would 
not  carry  the  suggestion  of  an  authority  to  fix  prices  in  any  way. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Neither  did  the  food  control  bill.  Senator, 
but  there  may  be  more  than  one  way  of  skinning  a  cat. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Carrying  out  your  illustration  of  a  moment 
ago  the  packing  house,  the  butcher,  and  the  producer,  has  not  been 
protected  in  the  past  and  he  is  not  asking  for  that  now  except  with 
reference  to  the  restraint  of  trade. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Imboden,  you  stated  in  response  to  a 
question  by  me  that  you  did  not  have  any  suggestion  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  legislation  on  the  topics  covered  by  the  bills.  Now,  I 
wish  to  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  real  evils  in  connection  with  the 
packing  business,  the  meat  business,  the  dairy  business,  the  poultry 
business,  which  needs  Federal  legislation  to  correct  them ;  and  if  so, 
what  are  those  evils  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Imboden.  No;  I  have  no  absolute  knowledge  of  evils  exist irsr. 
Of  course  rumors  and,  as  I  said,  public  sentiment  has  been  created 
against  the  packing  industry  simply  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  his  meats,  and  the  high  priies  he  U 
paying  for  his  shoes;  they  carry  it  on  up  to  the  packer;  they  say  the 
packer  is  responsible  because  he  has  the  hides  and  is  holding  the 
hides  for  higher  prices.  But  when  it  comes  right  down  to  the  ques- 
tion we  find  that  competition  in  nearly  every  line  of  the  industry 
to-day  is  pretty  keen  and  the  men  engaged  in  the  several  industries 
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on  the  average  are  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit;  if  not.  their 
competitors  are  doing  the  business. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Has  there  been  fair  and  reasonable  competi- 
tion in  the  packing  and  cattle  business,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is. 

Senator  Kansdell.  You  stated  that  you  have  purchased  cattle  on 
a  competitive  market  and  you  had  them  fattened  and  sold  them  on 
a  competitive  market? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kansdell.  And  you  are  satisfied  there  was  reasonable 
competition  when  you  went  to  buy  your  rattle? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kansdell,  And  you  are  satisfied,  are  you,  that  there  was 
reasonable  competition  when  you  went  to  sell  your  cattle? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kansdell.  So  I  judge  you  do  not  lx»lieve  there  was 
monopolistic  control  of  either  the  cattle-purchasing  market  or  the 
cattle-selling  market? 

Mr.  Imboden.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  further,  do  you  know 
of  any  improper  monopolies  or  monopolistic  measures  in  which  either 
the  five  big  packers  or  the  independent  packers,  or  anybody  in  the 
pairing  business,  had  been  engaged? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kansdell.  What  do  you  know  about  this  charge  that  the 
packers  have  engaged  in  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  business  than 
those  connected  with  their  meat  products  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Well,  I  look  on  that  as  being  the  best  field  of  in- 
dustry, as  simply  the  result  of  big  business.  Take  the  chain  of 
stores—take  the  department  stores.  They  are  branching  out  and 
entering  into  several  lines  of  industry,  and  I  look  upon  the  packers' 
entering  into  the  several  fields  of  industry  as  simply  the  result  of 
big  business.  Of  course,  it  might  be  detrimental  to  some  industries, 
but  the  question  is,  is  it  not  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer 
in  the  end  ?  That  is  a  question  that  I  have  thought  of  quite  a  good 
deal,  and  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  consumer  ultimately 
is  suffering,  up  to  the  present  time  at  least,  by  the  packers  having 
entered  and  handling  other  products  that  we  might  say  are  not  in 
keeping  with  their  industry;  that  was  not  allied  with  their  in- 
dustry. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Then,  if  Congress  should  see  fit  to  legislate  in 
a  way  that  would  prevent  the  packers  from  doing  any  business  ex- 
cept in  products  legitimately  resulting  from  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tneir  own  output — I  mean  articles  that  came  from  the  live 
stock  that  they  slaughtered — would  it  logically  have  to  restrict  other 
businesses  from  branching  out  also  ?  Would  it  have  to  stop  the  chain 
stores  that  you  speak  of,  and  perhaps  chain  banks  and  other  enter- 
prises? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  begin  discrimi- 
nating against  one  industry  you  must  necessarily  cover  all  those  that 
are  working  on  practically  the  same  lines. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, poultry  and  eggs,  butter  and  cheese,  and  dairy  products  should 
be  licensed  as  by  the  Kenyon  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Imboden.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  be. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  living  in  a  great  agricultural  State 
and  I  presume  you  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  poultry  and  dairy 
business  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  In  a  measure.  As  I  say,  Swift  &  Co.  has  built 
up  quite  a  trade  there.  I  asked  the  manager  the  other  day  about 
their  competitors  there.  He  said  that  there  was  one  man  who 
was  handling  about  as  much  as  he  was  in  poultry;  not  dressing  it, 
simply  shipping  it  alive. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Was  his  competitor  another  big  packer? 

Mr.  Imboden.  No. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Independent. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  he  handle  dairy  products,  too? 

Mr.  Imboden.  No  ;  poultry  and  eggs. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  there  competition  also  in  dairy  products? 

Mr.  Imboden.  There  are  some  creameries,  not  as  many  as  there 
were  a  few  years  ago.  Swift  &  Co.  has  been  coming  in  and  buy- 
ing the  cream  in  a  radius  of  100  miles  and  they  are  manufactur- 
ing a  high  grade  of  butter  and  shipping  this  butter  mostly  East. 

Senator  Capper.  You  are  president  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Association. 

Senator  Capper.  What  is  the  membership  of  it? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Something  like  say  200  now.  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  and  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  producers'  committee  of  15. 

Senator  Capper.  Now,  you  are  here  as  spokesman  for  the  Live 
Stock  Association? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  am  not  here  as  the  spokesman  for  our  association, 
though  the  executive  committee  of  our  association  passed  a  resolu- 
tion at  its  last  meeting  opposing  the  bill. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Imboden,  didn't  your  resolu- 
tion provide  that  you  were  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  supervision  ? 

Mr.  Imboden.  I  don't  just  remember,  Senator,  now. 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  My  recollection  is  that  your 
resolution  stated  explicitly  that  you  were  opposed,  as  I  remember  the 
language,  to  unnecessary  interference  with  the  industry,  but  you 
favored  some  kind  of  supervision  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Imboden.  Well;  I  think  that  report  came  from  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association. 

.Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  the  meeting  was  held,  it  seems  to  me, 
some  months  ago;  seven  or  eight  months  ago? 

Mr.  Imboden.  Well,  our  meeting  was  held  recently.  The  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  had  a  recent  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kendrick.  After  this  meeting,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
again,  there  was  an  amalgamation  of  the  associations? 

Mr.  Imboden.  That  was  at  Springfield,  where  there  was  an  amal- 

§a  mat  ion  of  old  State  Live  Stock  Association  of  which  I  was  presi- 
ent  and  the  Illinois  Breeders'  Association ;  there  was  an  amalgama- 
tion of  those  association  at  that  time.  At  that  meeting  I  was  elected 
president  of  the  new  association. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  a  very  comprehensive  statement, 
Mr.  Imboden.    The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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Is  Mr.  Brockelman  here? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  will  you  require? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  About  10  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENBY  T.  BEOCKELMAN,  FITCHBTTEG,  MASS., 

BETAIL  MABKETS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name,  post-office  address,  and 
business. 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Henry  T.  Brockelman,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  retail 
markets;  you  have  here  the  "  goat." 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  I  have  been  in  business  about  30  years ;  5  years 
in  the  retail  meat  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  turnover  of  your  business — the  annual 
turnover? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  About  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  in  wholesale  as  well  as  retail  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  No  ;  nothing  but  retail.  We  have  a  refrigerated 
retail  market.  We  have  refrigerated  counters.  Our  meat  business 
is  about  50  or  60  per  cent  of  our  business;  we  push  the  meat  business. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  the  balance? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Groceries  and  meat  products,  and  fish ;  we  have 
14  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  these  bills  that  we  have  before  us  i 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  them  or  opposed  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  I  am  opposed  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  now  go  ahead,  if  you  will,  and  give 
your  reasons  why  you  are  opposed  to  them. 

Mr.  Brockelman.  A  few  points  in  the  Kenyon  bill  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to;  the  first  is  the  licensing  of  the  packers;  the  second  is  the 
limiting  of  their  business  to  meat  and  meat  products  and  preventing 
them  dealing  in  products  other  than  those.  And  third,  talcing  away 
their  refrigerator  cars.  I  am  not  very  strongly  opposed  to  that.  I 
think  that  if  the  railroads  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  for 
other  shippers  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  the  packers' 
cars  away  from  them.  I  think  the  licensing  system  in  this  plan  is 
entirely  too  drastic  a  measure  to  be  favored ;  in  war  times  I  was  in 
favor  of  it.  I  think  it  would  work  very  well,  but  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely too  drastic  in  peace  times.  It  puts  autocratic  powers  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  or  a  commission  and  takes  away  tne  democratic 
idea  of  business  in  buying  and  selling.  I  believe  if  anything  like  this 
should  become  the  law  it  should  cover  all  lines  of  business  rather 
than  picking  out  the  buying  and  selling  of  foodstuffs  and  that  par- 
ticular line.  I  think  it  should  cover  all  lines  of  business  and  en- 
deavor, rather  than  one  particular  line. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  whether  it  is  considered  a  monopoly 
or  not? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Why,  no;  I  should  modify  that  statement  and 
say  all  large  businesses.  I  hardly  think  that  anything  so  drastic  is 
called  for  at  this  time.    I  should  think  if  regulation  is  necessary  that 
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it  should  be  done  by  price  regulations  and  regulation  in  our  par- 
ticular line  of  foodstuffs,  buying  and  selling  of  foodstuffs — regu- 
lating the  cold-storage  warehouses  and  also  all  other  warehouses  that 
are  storing  food ;  have  them  under  governmental  supervision. 

In  regard  to  limiting  the  packers  to  any  one  line  of  endeavor,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  that,  because  in  my  experience  the  packers 
have  been  instrumental  in  lowering  the  prices  on  the  lines  that  they 
have  taken  on  lately  of  wholesale  grocery  lines  to  the  retailer,  and 
therefore  have  passed  that  on  to  the  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  packers  handle  only 
the  profitable  articles  and  do  not  handle  what  we  call  in  groceries 
staples,  such  as  sugar  and  things  of  that  sort.  As  an  experienced 
merchant,  what  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  I  should  say  that  the  wholesale  grocer  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  sugar ;  in  fact,  the  refiners  are  selling 
all  they  can  direct. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  packers  are  not  handling  the  staple  lines? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  The  packers  are  handling  staples,  but  not  all 
lines  as  yet.  But  canned  goods  I  call  staples,  and  dried  beans  and 
peas  and  rice  are  staples. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  all  regarded  as  the  more  profitable 
lines  than  sugar  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Brockelman.  No;  I  beg  to  differ.  I  think  all  those  things 
have  got  into  a  class  now  where  the  profit  is  exceedingly  limited. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  sharp  competition  in  all  the  articles  you 
have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Very  sharp. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  isn't  it  impossible  for  the  wholesalers  to 
meet  the  prices  made  by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Why,  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  a  price,  or  when  a  price  is  made  you 
by  the  packers,  do  you  submit  it  to  the  dealer  or  wholesaler  that  you 
deal  with  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  I  take  the  wholesalers'  prices  into  consideration. 
I  do  not  go  to  the  wholesaler,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  you  do  get  prices  from  the  wholesalers  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  compare  them  with  the  prices  of  the  pack- 
ers; you  compare  the  prices  of  the  packers  and  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes,  sir.  It  seems  to  me  this  part  of  the  Kenyon 
bill  is  aimed  at  the  pulling  down  of  big  business.  I  think  you  are 
flying  in  the  face  of  natural  evolution.  I  think  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  toward  bigger  business  rather  than  smaller.  I  think,  in  fact, 
the  country  is  rated  by  the  size  of  its  business  men  and  its  capability 
of  putting  through  big  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  more  than  one  store,  Mr.  Brockelman? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  We  have. 

The  Chairman.  A  chain  of  stores? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Not  entirely;  a  store  and  three  markets  and  a 
grocery  store.  Under  the  present  system  anything  under  20  would 
not  be  a  chain. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  spoke  of  the  turnover,  is  that  one  store 
or  all  the  stores  ? 
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Mr.  Brockelman.  All  the  stores.  We  have  one  market  in  Fitch- 
burg  in  which  the  turnover  is  $700,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  under  license  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Not  entirely  so,  no.  The  only  objection  we  had 
to  it  was  that  the  commission  was  composed  of  men  other  than  busi- 
ness men ;  that  is,  I  would  not  say  other  than  business  men,  but  dealers 
in  foodstuffs.  They  had  a  shoe  manufacturer  at  the  head  of  it  and 
two  bankers  under  him.  From  my  point  of  view  I  think  that  the 
industry  or  business  of  buying  and  selling  food  should  have  been 
more  generally  represented  on  the  commission.  So  far  as  I  could  see 
they  did  not  understand  the  psychology  of  business ;  that  is,  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  foodstuffs,  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  do  not  think 
the  sugar  situation  was  handled  very  efficiently.  All  the  other  regu- 
lations, there  was  nothing  distasteful  about  them;  they  were  lived 
up  to  carefully  in  our  locality. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  you  speak  of  were  business  men  but  not 
experienced  in  their  particular  line  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes;  not  in  the  line  in  which  they  had  juris- 
diction ;  that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

The  packers'  advent  into  the  grocer's  field,  as  I  said  before,  was  a 
boon  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  did  that  boon  hit  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  the  consumer  discover  that  boon? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Eight  after  they  went  into  it;  when  they  bought 
the  goods.  For  instance,  a  line  of  peas  were  put  on  the  market  at 
$1.25  a  dozen;  the  wholesale  packers  were  selling  them  for  $1.50  a 
dozen:  that  enabled  the  retailers  to  put  them  on  the  market  at  14 
cents  a  can,  whereas  the  wholesale  grocers'  price  would  not  allow  him 
to  put  them  on  the  market  at  less  than  16  cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  the  packers  going  into  that  business  has 
helped  the  consumer,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  In  my  judgment,  yes.  I  will  cite  beans,  rice, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  vegetables,  and  canned  milk, 
and  rolled  oats.  Our  firm  has  bought  these  at  less  than  the  whole- 
sale grocers'  prices. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  buy  largely  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Not  in  the  groceries,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  buy  these  things  you  have  enumerated  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Not  wholly ;  we  buy  from  the  wholesalers  when 
we  can  and  sometimes  from  the  producers. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  these  articles  holds  true  of  the  dairy 
products.  We  find  that  the  packer  is  in  position  to  handle  better 
cheese  and  eggs  and  butter  and  quote  a  considerably  lower  price 
than  the  regular  wholesale  grocers,  or  even  lower  than  the  regular 
commission  man  in  the  large  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  getting 
beans,  and  especially  Lima  beans,  during  the  war  or  since  the  armis- 
tice was  signed? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  We  have  always  had  plenty. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  complained  that  the  price  of  beans 
*as  high,  and  then  we  had  a  California  grower  before  the  com- 
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mittee  who  complained  bitterly  that  oriental  beans  were  purchase'! 
by  the  thousands  of  tons  and  imported  into  California  and  exported 
again  into  Belgium;  that  the  price  paid  was  a  price  which  would 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  bean  grower  of  California.  Xow,  the 
committee  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  price  of 
beans,  if  you  care  to  name  the  wholesale  and  retail  price  during  a 
certain  period  of  time.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  bean  association  that  they  held  their  price  too  high  or  what  it 
was. 

Mr.  Brockelman.  There  was  a  lot  of  beans  imported  from  Man- 
churia and  Japan  during  the  war,  but  I  think  that  had  a  tendency 
to  lower  prices  rather  than  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consum- 
ing public ;  I  think  that  was  a  good  thing  for  the  consumer  to  have 
those  beans  put  on  the  market.  Of  course,  our  domestic  producers 
suffered  at  that,  but  "suffered"  is  hardly  the  word,  because  they 
were  getting  tremendous  prices  for  their  beans. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  that  was  a  good  thing.  To  follow 
out  the  statement  made  bv  Mr.  Turner,  who  seemed  to  be  a  verv  able 
man,  and  who  seemed  to  know  the  business,  he  stated  that  only  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  was  planted  this  year  as  compared  wrh 
what  was  planted  last  year.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  would  it  be  .A 
good  thing  to  the  consumer  if  it  discouraged  the  producer  so  that 
it  really  took  him  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Of  course,  I  was  speaking  of  the  advantage  to 
the  consumer  at  the  time  they  put  those  beans  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  particular  time:  but  in  the  production 
especially  of  the  food  products  isn't  it  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration a  longer  period  of  time  than  day  to  day  or  month  to 
month,  for  if  the  people  of  a  great  nation  are  to  l>e  provided  with 
food  at  reasonable  prices  production  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion away  ahead:  isn't  that  true? 
Mr.  Brockelman.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  very  fact  that  Oriental  beans  are 
shipped  in  and  discouraged  production  in  this  country,  would  you 
consider  it  a  very  useful  thing  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  How  could  it  di>eourage  production  of  beans, 
the  price  beans  have  been  this  last  year?  Beans  are  selling  up  to 
12  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  only  say  what  has  been  >tated  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, and  he  made  the  statement  and  it  is  printed  that  the  bean 
growers  of  California  and  Michigan  were  not  getting  <*ost  out  of 
their  beans. 

Mr.  Brockelman.  That,  of  course,  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  go 
into  the  cost  of  production,  but  it  seein^  to  me  that  if  the  bean 
growers  made  any  profit  at  all  in  the  years  past  they  certainly  made 
a  tremendous  profit  during  the  war.  Beans  are  celling  today  for  10 
and  11  and  12  cents  a  pound,  whereas  before  the  war  they  were  sell- 
ing for  that  much  a  (mart,  or  two  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  selling  them  for  more  because  you 
pay  more:  and  that  is  true  of  the  producer:  he  mav  lose  money 
because  it  cost  him  more  to  produce  them,  and  that  is  a  thing  the 
people  in  the  cities  are  either  ignorant  of  or  are  unwilling  to  accept. 
Xow,  I  think  these  are  matters  that  ought  to  be  gone  into  very  care- 
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fully.  I  am  mentioning  these  things  to  you  because  you  are  a  dealer 
and  can  help  perhaps  more  than  the  average  man.  I  have  been  a 
merchant  myself,  so  I  know  something  about  it  now. 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Have  you  been  in  the  food  game? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  but  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Whv  did  vou  sav  von  were  the  goat  when  vou. 
came  in  f 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Because  all  the  men  I  have  heard  here  were  the* 
packers  and  these  other  men  who  put  this  up  to  the  retailers. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Some  men  put  it  up  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  I  have  heard  it  from  the  others,  and  I  have 
l>een  here  a  good  while. 

The  Chairman.  Now  tell  us  something  about  the  retailers. 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Well,  we  have  always  found  that  the  packer 
was  for  volume  rather  than  profit.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  they 
eliminate  profits  entirely,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  packers'  branch 
houses  are  more  eager  for  volume.  They -are  out  to  sell  large  quan- 
tities and  at  close  margins.  That  has  been  our  experience  with  the 
packers.  Now,  I  am  talking  about  the  grocery  line  and  that  part 
of  it — canned  goods  and  beans. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  profits  during  the  war  as  com- 
pared with  the  prewar  profits? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  They  were  greater. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  licensed  during  the  war,  weren't  you? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  I  beg  pardon;  I  will  take  that  back.  I  was 
j-peaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  They  were  smaller 
than  they  were  previous  to  that  time.  Our  biggest  profits  were  made 
in  1914  and  1915,  just  after  the  World  War  started. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  now  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
war times  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  They  are  running  about  on  the  prewar  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  have  got  back  to  normal;  that 
is.  the  profits,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  profits? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes,  sir;  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Goods  are  much  higher  than  they  were  before 
the  war,  of  course? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes;  the  amount  of  profits  does  not  represent 
a<  much  buying  power  as  it  did  previous  to  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  how  you  figure  that.  You  take  an 
inventory  of  the  same  articles  to-day  as  you  had  before  the  war, 
you  of  course,  would  have  a  much  larger  investment. 

Mr.  Brockelman.  We  figure  our  inventories  on  a  certain  cost; 
we  do  not  take  into  consideration  any  jump  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  you  would  have  a  much  larger 
investment? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Our  investment  is  grow- 
ing all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  figure  the  same  rate  of  interest  on  the 
money  you  make  more  on  the  turnover? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  We  do  not  always  figure  on  the  percentage 
basis.  A  great  many  times  we  figure  the  amount  that  we  make 
on  the  article,  lump  sums. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  be  true  if  you  figured  that  way? 
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Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  retail  merchant  gets  the 
benefit  of  that  on  cost-plus? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Not  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  wav  the  Government  built  houses 
during  the  war;  cost-plus. 

Mr.  Brockelman.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  competition  be- 
tween the  packers.  The  branch  houses  competition  we  find  is  very 
keen.  Armour  and  Swift  both  have  branch  houses  in  Fitchburg, 
and  we  find  they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  sell  and  are  hard  after 
the  business.  They  are  looking  for  business  all  the  time.  Morris 
has  a  house  30  miles  away  in  Marlboro,  and  we  find  that  he  is 
reaching  out  for  business,  and  willing  to  send  a  truck  load 
to  Fitchburg  at  any  time.  Wilson  &  Co.  have  a  car  route,  a 
car  that  ships  in  meat  and  various  meat  products  once  a  week. 
We  are  able  to  play  one  against  the  other  and  often  make  a  trade 
to  advantage  by  going  to  all  of  them.  We  have  even  had  Swift 
as  a  branch  house  in  Clinton,  15  miles  away,  and  we  have  even 
played  Clinton  against  Fitchburg  and  secured  a  little  lower  price 
than  the  first  asked  price.  I  do  not  know  as  that  could  happen 
very  often. 

Tfhey  may  get  together  after  one  or  two  of  those  moves  and  cut 
out  that  sort  of  business.  The  competition  there  locally,  from  local 
slaughterers,  there  is  some  competition,  but  not  a  great  deal.  About 
10  per  cent  of  our  beef  is  bought  from  the  local  slaughterers  at 
a  price  usually  very  much  lower  than  the  packing-house  stuff  on 
account  of  the  quality;  the  quality  is  very  much  inferior;  not  corn- 
fed. 

On  the  refrigerator  cars,  we  believe  as  I  said  before,  that  the 
packers  should  be  entitled  to  the  cars  that  they  own,  and  that  any 
independent  or  small  packers,  if  they  want  refrigerator  cars  I  think 
the  railroads  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  them.  I  think  they  do 
now  in  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  Company,  I  think  they  have  re- 
frigerator cars  running  between  Chicago  and  Boston. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  not  said  anything  in  defense  of 
these  "goats"  yet;  are  you  going  to  reach  that? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes,  sir:  I  was  going  to  say  that  so  far  as  the 
drop  was  concerned  I  heard  Mr.  Weld  Tuesday  talking  about  a  $2 
drop  in  live  cattle,  and  we  got  the  benefit  of  that  in  Fitchburg  and 
immediately  dropped  the  prices.  So  far  as  the  retail  prices  are  con- 
cerned the  consumer  is  apt  to  ask  for  the  real  high  quality  stuff, 
corn-fed  beef,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  would  have  to  pay  exceed- 
ingly high  prices.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  the  fluctuation  in 
the  prices  on  fancy  cattle  as  what  we  call  our  fair  stuff.  There  has 
been  quite  a  drop  in  that  stuff,  and  as  I  say  we  have  always  given 
the  public  the  benefit  of  that  drop  in  prices.  We  are  a  little  in- 
clined to  look  after  volume  too  rather  than  to  the  profits  on  any  one 
sale.  We  would  rather  have  a  big  volume  and  make  a  small  profit 
than  to  have  small  sales  and  make  large  profits. 

Senator  Kendricks.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  with  propriety  ask 
the  witness  to  hurry  along  a  little  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  I  am  almost  done.  I  am  about  at  the  end  of 
my  rope. 
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Mr.  Brown  also  said  that  the  retailers'  price — that  the  retailers 
did  not  drop  their  price  when  livestock  dropped,  but  as  I  said,  we 
have  always  given  tne  public  the  benefit  of  any  such  drop. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  other  retailers  done  the  same;  your  com- 
petitors, so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  as  you  only  speak  for  your  own  firm  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  That  is  all;  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  any  stock  in  any 'of  the  big  pack- 
ing plants? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  the  big  five  ? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  asked  to  come  here  and  testify? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes — I  was  not  asked  to  come  here  and  testify, 
no.  It  was  suggested  that  it  Would  be  a  good  thing  if  I  could  come 
here. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Swift  A  Co.,  Armour,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  Morris. 

The  Chairman.  And  just  tell  your  own  story,  the  way  you  have 
told  it? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Yes,  sir;  nothing  was  said  about  paying  ex- 
penses or  anything  in  relation  to  coming  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  your  own  expenses? 

Mr.  Brockelman.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Niemeir.  We  will  hear  you  at  2.30  this  afternoon. 

(And  thereupon  at  1.15  p.  m.  the  committee  took  recess  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened   at  2.45  o'clock  p.   m.,   pursuant  to 

recess. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Niemeier  present? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you.  Just 
state  vour  name,  business  and  address  for  the  benfit  of  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  C.  NIEMEIEE,  EETAEL  GEOCEE  (OPERATING 

THEEE  STOKES),  PEINCETON,  IND. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Without  presuming  to  speak  for  any  other  persons, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  the  producer  and  last  but  not 
least  myself,  I  am  vitally  affected  to  think  that  these  bills,  the  Ken- 
yon  and  Kendrick  bills  would  work  a  hardship  upon  us.  I  am  against 
licensing  the  packers.  I  am  against  having  them  licensed  to  handle 
only  fresh  meats  and  products  of  live  stock.  I  am  also  against 
taking  the  refrigerator  cars  from  them. 

For  the  past  six  months  a  fight  has  boon  waged  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  It  first  comes  from  the  wholesalers.  We  had  a  man  to 
organize  a  retail  grocers'  association  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  by  the 
name  of  G.  K.  Johnson,  and  about  the  only  thing  it  was  being  or- 
ganized for  was  to  put  through  a  garnishee  bill,  which  was  im- 
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successful.  About  six  months  ago  that  man  called  at  my  place  at 
Princeton,  Ind.,  my  home  town,  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole- 
sale grocers  called  a  meeting  at  our  place.  The  idea  was  presented 
that  unless  we  quit  handling  the  products  which  the  packers  sold 
and  which  the  wholesale  grocery  houses  also  sold,  that  we  would 
eventually  be  put  out  of  business.  They  said  that  in  five  years  the 
packers  would  put  the  wholesalers  out  of  business,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  longer  than  10  years  that  they  would  have  us  out. 

At  that  time  it  seemed  that  I  was  the  only  man  who  had  any 
views  in  that  meeting  to  state  to  this  man.  I  had  purchased  rice 
of  $15  per  ton  cheaper  from  one  of  these  packers  than  I  could 
buy  from  any  wholesaler.  I  had  bought  100  cases  of  oats,  36  pack- 
ages to  the  case,  at  40  cents  a  case  cheaper  than  any  wholesale  gro- 
cery house  would  quote  me.  I  immediately  got  into  an  argument 
with  this  gentleman  and  expected  him  to  show  me  if  he  thought 
I  would  be  doing  the  wise  thing  should  I  pay  40  cents  more  a 
case  for  these  oats,  or  $15  more  a  ton  for  rice,  and  charge  it  to 
the  consumer.  He  claimed  that  while  at  this  time  it  would  not 
hurt  me,  that  labor  on  it  would  put  me  out  of  business.  My  propo- 
sition to  him  was  if  he  was  to  put  me  out  of  business  to-morrow  I 
could  not  impose  that  extra  cost  upon  the  consumer. 

This  fight  seems  to  be  between  the  wholesalers  and  the  packers. 
It  is  a  question  with  me  whether  this  committee  knows  anything 
that  the  retailer  has  to  go  through  in  order  to  do  business.  I  wired 
Senator  Gronna,  and  also  my  congressman,  on  August  15,  for  a 
hearing.  I  am  here  to  present  the  situation  from  the  retailer's  stand- 
point. While  the  retailer  is  always  set  up  for  getting  a  profit,  I 
want  to  show  you  something  about  where  the  wholesaler  gets  his, 
too.  On  August  1,  1919 — and  I  would  like  for  this  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record . 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  am  billed  for  two  barrels  of  plain  granulated 
sugar  at  $10.70.  Again  on  August  1 — on  the  same  date,  mind  you — 
I  am  billed  with  3  barrels  of  cane  granulated  sugar  and  10  bags  of 
bulk  granulated  sugar  at  $11.25.  On  August  5  I  am  billed  with  2 
barrels  of  granulated  sugar — and  this  is  all  from  the  same  firm — at 
$11.90.  On  August  5,  again,  I  am  billed  with  2  barrels  of  granu- 
lated sugar  at  $11.90.  On  August  12  I  am  billed  with  8  barrels  of 
granulated  sugar  at  $11.10.  He  puts  down  the  price.  One  week 
after  they  start  this  investigation  there  is  a  bunch  of  bills  that  come 
out,  August  19,  at  2  barrels  and  5  bags  on  one  bill  and  2  barrels 
and  5  bags  on  another  bill,  and  2  barrels  and  5  bags  on  still  another 
bill,  a  total  of  6  barrels  and  15  bags,  and  he  has  dropped  his  price 
to  $10. 

Now,  what  was  the  situation?  There  has  never  been  a  change  in 
the  price  of  raw  materials.  Eaw  sugar  has  always  been  the  same. 
Refined  sugar  out  of  New  York  has  been  the  same.  But  this  jobber 
saw  a  chance,  when  none  of  the  other  jobbers  had  sugar,  to  raise  the 
price,  and  the  retailer  gets  the  rough  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  the  last  invoice  ? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  August  19,  three  of  them. 

Now,  on  August  21,  1919,  I  purchased  from  the  Carbondale  Sup- 
ply Co.,  manufacturing  jobbers,  Carbondale,  HI.,  cones  at  a  price  of 
$3.25.    I  venture  to  say  that  I  have  catalogues  here  with  me  from 
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other  grocery  houses  and  that  the  lowest  list  is  from  60  to  85  cents 
on  100  cones,  making  them  $16  a  thousand  at  the  lowest.  In  my 
home  town  the  merchants  sell  them  at  $7  a  thousand.  The  trouble 
is  that  there  are  too  many  brokers.  They  come  in  and  take  an  order 
for  100  boxes  of  soap,  and  the  broker  has  to  get  his  profit,  and  that 
profit  has  got  to  come  and  the  goods  have  to  come  from  the  jobber, 
and  you  have  to  give  him  10  per  cent  before  it  reaches  the  retailer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  packing  house  comes  in  with  100  cases,  we 
will  say,  of  canned  goods,  and  they  put  them  down  at  my  place  re- 
gardless of  these  people  and  without  their  getting  any  profits  on 
them.  The  fact  is,  that  until  we  get  rid  of  a  whole  lot  of  these 
people  that  are  getting  these  large  profits  between  the  retailer  and 
the  producer,  we  are  going  to  have  high  prices. 

I  have  been  in  the  grocery  business  in  Princeton,  Ind.,  for  seven 
years,  starting  in  1912.  I  run  two  cash-and-carry  stores,  and  one 
eredit-and-dehvery  store.  I  bought  one  out,  of  White  &  Spain,  and 
then  last  month  tney  did  $950  of  business.  I  have  three  stores  now, 
and  my  business  last  month  totaled  a  little  more  than  $3,000.  I  am 
after  volume  of  business  and  sell  only  at  a  price  necessary  in  order 
to  make  a  living.  I  am  working  my  business  up  from  $950  a  month 
to  $13,000  a  month. 

I  can  not  figure  that  thepackers  are  hurting  the  wholesale  grocers 
any,  except  in  this  way :  That  they  put  their  goods  to  you  in  better 
shape,  and  are  more  efficient,  and  they  are  eliminating  some  of  these 
profits  that  these  other  men  receive,  and  which  the  consumer  must 

pay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  watch  the  New  York  markets  ? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  guarantee  that  there  has  never 
been  any  change  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar.  There  has  never  been 
any  change  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar.  That  is  my  greatest  gain,  to 
watch  the  markets.  While  we  have  large  fluctuations  in  hogs  and 
corn  and  like  that,  we  have  had  none  in  sugar.  The  price  has  been 
the  same. 

I  will  say  this  much :  That  through  the  press  this  same  wholesale 
house  has  been  put  to  task  in  regard  to  this  price  of  sugar.  They 
claimed  they  bought  sugar  from  Cohen  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  a  wholesale 
jobbing  house,  and  that  they  had  to  pay  $10  and  that  they  charged 
$10.70—-but  I  have  never  heard  anything  else  about  this  sugar  that 
he  charged  me  from  $11.25  to  $11.90  for. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  packers  do  not  sell  any  sugar,  do  they? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  No;  they  do  not  handle  sugar.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  will  take  beans  and  rice.  They  handle  beans  and  rice,  and 
they  are  staple  articles.  The  profit  on  beans — and  I  sell  beans  at 
10  cents  a  pound — would  be  a  cent  and  a  half;  just  a  cent  and  a 
half  that  I  would  make  on  them.  That  would  be  about  the  same  as 
I  would  make  on  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  selling  navy  beans  now  for  10  cents  a 
pound? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  that  and  the 
price  given  this  committee  the  other  day.  Senator  Harrison  called 
ap  a  merchant  and  asked  about  the  price,  and  he  said  it  was  15  cents 
a  pound. 
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Mr.  Niemeier.  We  are  selling  beans  at  10  cents  a  pound.  And  we 
are  selling  rice  at  15  cents  a  pound;  we  were  selling  two  pounds  of 
rice  for  a  quarter,  but  the  rice  market  is  very  erratic.  The  new 
Louisiana  rice  will  cost  you  14  cents  a  pound  at  the  present  time. 

The  packers  do  not  sell  farm  wagons  or  graphophones.  I  have  a 
catalogue  here  of  a  grocery  house  that  I  ouy  from,  and  I  find  a 
thousand  different  articles  in  it  that  belong  to  the  hardware  business. 
And  graphophones  belong  to  the  music  stores.  They  advertise  a 
big  wagon,  and  they  take  that  from. the  other  dealer. 

If  they  want  to  put  us  under  a  license  I  would  not  be  able  to  sell 
any  insect  powder  to  the  farmers.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  wash- 
tub  or  a  bucket  would  come  under  that  ban.  The  very  same  man 
who  starts  to  head  us  off  in  this  paper  and  tells  us  what  the  packers 
will  do,  he  is  selling  wagons  and  graphophones. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  purchasing 
beans  during  the  winter  months  ? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  did  not  experience  any.  We  always  kept  plenty 
of  beans.  There  was  a  lot  of  cheap  beans  on  the  market.  I  bought 
some  Manchurian  beans  at  6J  cents;  and  have  a  lot  of  them  left. 
They  wouldn't  cook  right.  We  sold  them  even  at  three  pounds  for 
a  quarter.  My  experience  getting  goods  has  not  been  good;  I  have 
haa  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  sugar. 

The  Chairman:  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  this:  There 
has  been  some  complaint  that  certain  bean  growers  were  hoarding 
beans,  especially  Lima  beans,  and  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  mer- 
chants to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Neimeier.  I  have  not  bought  any  beans  in  the  last  30  days, 
But  I  have  plenty  of  Lima  beans  to  run  me  until  the  new  ones  come 
uv    T  have  experienced  nothing  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  either  the  superintendent 
or  secretary  for  the  Bean  Growers'  Association  of  California,  testi- 
fied before  this  committee  and  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  navy  bean 
to  the  grower  of  California  was,  I  think  he  said,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  7  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Niemeier.  The  navy  bean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is,  the  small  navy  bean. 

Mr.  Neimeier.  The  domestic  bean  is  the  bean  that  we  raise  here. 
Take  the  Michigan  bean,  for  instance,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  seller 
here  for  us.  The  California  bean  would  cost  us  more  money,  and 
even  if  it  did  not  cost  us  more  money  these  other  beans  cook  better. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  bean  question  there. 

My  brother  is  in  California,  and  interested  in  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Association — he  is  conducting  an  English  walnut  grove,  1 
think,  but  I  know  nothing  about  the  bean  question.  I  know  I  have 
been  able  always  to  get  plenty  of  beans. 

We  have  independent  meat  packers  close  to  our  place.  We  have 
one  within  7  miles,  and  have  another  one  within  27  miles.  I  buy 
meats  from  the  large  packers  and  from  the  independent  packers  as 
well.  And  I  will  say  this,  that  the  large  packers  are  very  Keen  com- 
petitors among  themselves,  for  business.  As  soon  as  one  of  them 
sees  he  is  losing  one  piece  of  business  he  is  after  getting  it  back.  If 
Armour  is  selling  too  much  beef  at  my  place  Swift  is  trying  to  find 
out  what  is  the  matter  and  to  see  if  he  can  not  increase  his  sales. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  packers  closer  than  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Xiemeier.  Yes,  sir;  we  nave  Enge  &  Sons,  about  10  miles 
from  us,  and  then  another  independent  packing  company,  the  Evans- 
ville  Packing  Co.,  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  which  is  about  27  miles  from 
us.    My  meat  comes  out  of  St.  Louis  and  not  out  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  read  the  biils  that  are  before  the  com- 
mittee, called  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills,  have  you? 

Mr.  Xiemeier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  them? 

Mr.  Nikmfjkb.  I  am  opposed  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  ao  not  believe  in  the  licensing  system? 

Mr.  Neemeier.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  possible,  I  suppose,  that  a  great  many  people 
believe  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  right  kind  of  man  to  be  able  to 
conduct  this  great  business. 

Mr.  Nlemeieh.  Well,  taking  it  from  my  own  business  experience, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  be  put  in  my  place, 
after  I  have  worked  my  business  up  to  the  point  I  have  worked  it  to, 
who  could  take  care  of  it  like  I  can  myself.  I  do  not  think,  if  you 
consider  the  efficiency  and  brains  the  packing  companies  have  put 
into  this  business,  that  you  can  let  somebody  else  take  the  business 
and  do  as  well  as  they  do  with  it.  I  figure  that  would  be  the  result 
if  it  were  attempted. 

If  the  independent  packing  companies  want  cold-storage  cars,  the 
railroads  should  furnish  them  to  them.  And  if  they  haven't  got 
them  they  ought  to  get  them.  I  do  not  think  that  the  railroads 
under  the  license  system  can  handle  them  properly.  The  railroad 
situation  at  the  present  time  is  very  bad.  If  a  man  has  to  get  goods 
like  I  do  he  finds  it  a  caution.  I  am  in  between  Louisville  and 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Southern  Railway.  Princeton  is  the  dividing 
point,  and  they  hold  a  car  at  Louisville  until  they  get  a  carload  of 
goods  for  Princeton.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  it  took  14  days 
to  get  a  shipment  from  Chicago.  And  if  you  have  anything  broken, 
and  put  in  a  claim,  it  seems  like  it  is  good  night,  because  you  never 
hear  any  more  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  always  been  my  experience,  Mr.  Neimeier, 
that  no  one  can  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  public  than  the  local 
merchant.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  your  locality  that  if  the  big  packers,  and  I  mean  all  the 
packers,  were  placed  under  governmental  control,  and  were  to  be 
licensed,  and  that  their  business  had  to  be  regulated  by  some  bureau 
or  some  man  here  in  Washington ;  I  ask,  do  you  find  that  the  people 
are  afraid  it  might  reflect  adversely  on  their  products? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  It  just  puts 
me  in  mind  of  something  that  occurred  in  my  store — which  is  a 
farmers'  cash  store — last  Saturdav  evening.  There  were  five  or  six 
farmers  there,  and  they  got  to  talking  about  breaking  ground  for 
wheat.  Two  of  these  men  in  particular  stated  that  they  were  not 
going  to  break  ground.  The  other  man  wanted  to  know  why.  They 
said  conditions  were  too  unsettled.  That  a  man  did  not  know  what 
was  going  to  happen ;  that  they  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  be 
done  about  legislation  here  in  Washington.  The  other  fellow  said, 
"I  was  going  on  out  to  that  sale  and  buy  those  hogs,  but  you  can  not 
tell  what  is  going  to  happen  now ;  so  there  is  nothing  stirring." 
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That  is  the  feeling  among  the  people,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  fact 
that  it  is  hurting  the  retail  business.  And  in  this  way :  Everybody 
is  looking  for  cheaper  prices.  We  are  selling  beef  at  from  5  to  7 
cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  we  did  a  year  ago.  They  are  buying 
cattle  that  much .  cheaper.  But  the  people  are  looking  for  still 
cheaper  prices.  They  figure  that  the  oottom  is  going  to  drop  out 
of  everything.  They  think  that  this  supposed  legislation  is  going 
to  tear  everything  up.  And  especially  the  man  who  has  to  put  stun 
in  the  ground ;  he  is  simply  not  going  to  take  a  chance.  That  is  the 
feeling,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  be  very  damaging,  would 
it  not,  in  the  matter  of  curtailing  production  ? 

Mr.  Neimeiek.  It  is  going  to  hurt.  The  way  I  feel  about  it  is, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to-morrow.  There  are 
times  when  I  have  to  sell  500  or  600  dozen  eggs  Monday  morning 
that  I  took  in  on  Saturday.  That  is,  I  took  in  that  many  more  than 
I  could  sell  then.  One  has  to  pay  the  market  price  or  he  does  not 
get  any.  And  you  have  to  take  them  when  the  farmer  brings  them 
in.  You  can  not  send  him  home  and  tell  him,  "I  will  take  them  next 
Wednesday."  They  have  the  eggs,  and  have  no  cold  storage  in 
which  to  keep  those  eggs,  and  thejr  must  be  sold.  And  in  that  con- 
nection, these  people  that  are  fighting  the  cold  storage,  do  they  stop 
to  think  how  they  would  keep  those  eggs  if  they  had  none.  And 
even  if  you  put  the  eggs  on  the  market  now,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  next  winter? 

I  can  step  out  now  and  buy  eggs  for  delivery  up  to  the  1st  of 
January,  if  I  want  to  buy  them,  and  if  I  will  take  a  chance  on  the 
market.  But  you  can  not  go  to  work  and  buy  the  farm  eggs  except 
when  they  have  them  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  The  system  of  storing  food  products  during 
seasons  of  plenty  for  seasons  of  scarcity,  of  course,  is,  as  I  be- 
lieve, fundamentally  right.  But  it  has  been  charged  that  some 
of  these  people  who  have  cold  storage  will  hoard  products;  that 
is,  keep  them  over  from  one  season  to  another.  And  we  have 
had  some  testimony  on  the  question  of  eggs.  We  had  a  gentleman 
from  East  St.  Louis,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  claimed  that  it 
was  absolutely  not  true.  He  said  that  it  would  be  at  a  tremendous 
loss,  and  that  no  man  would  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  do 
that.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  egg  is  porous;  that 
it  will  evaporate  and  deteriorate;  and  he  said  the  longer  you  keep 
it,  that  is,  over  the  regular  season,  the  more  money  you  would  lose. 

Mr.  Niemeier,  evidently  you  know  something  about  that  and  can 
tell  us. 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Up  to  the  time  when  I  went  to  Princeton,  Ind. 
I  was  with  Frank  Lynn,  who  was  running  a  large  wholesale  grocery 
house  in  St.  Louis.  I  was  a  buyer.  I  sold  nothing  at  all,  but  bought 
commission  stuff  on  the  row.  We  stored  eggs,  but  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge did  we  ever  try  to  carry  them  over  from  one  season  to  another. 
The  only  thing  such  eggs  would  be  good  for  would  be  in  connection 
with  baking — and  it  would  surely  tell  there.  Take  the  biggest  part 
of  this  business,  and  people  that  store  eggs,  they  will  come  out  and 
say:  Do  you  want  to  buy  eggs  to  be  taken  out  in  January?  The 
biggest  part  of  these  eggs  would  be  sold  long  before  the  time  for 
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these  men  to  use  them.  What  thejr  would  get  out  of  them  would 
be  the  profits  for  the  storage  facilities,  and  die  retailer  would  have 
as  much  chance  there  to  buy  as  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  He  also  called  attention  to  this:  That  the 
storing  of  eggs  is  a  very  particular  thing  and  has  to  be  handled 
in  a  particular  way.  For  instance,  you  can  not  put  eggs  in  a 
cooler  with  other  products,  because  the  eggs  will  absorb  the  odor  of 
other  products.  For  instance,  you  can  not  put  onions  in  with 
eggs;  you  can  not  even  put  fresh  beef  in  with  eggs,  because  the 
eggs  will  absorb  the  odor  from  the  beef  or  the  other  products, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  will  almost  make  them  unfit  for  food. 
What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  No;  you  can  not  put  eggs  in  with  anything,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be.    They  are  all  in  separate  compartments. 

The  Chairman.  Not  with  anything  else? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  No,  sir.  I  feel  this  way:  Of  course  I  am  in  the 
retail  game,  and  I  trade  with  any  wholesale  jobber  who  has  the  right 
price.  I  do  not  play  any  favorites  with  any  of  them.  I  do  not  owe 
any  of  them  anything  that  I  can  not  pay,  but  I  feel  this  way  that  the 
only  competition  the  jobber  has,  the  wholesale  jobber,  is  the  packer — 
and  he  has  only  had  that  of  late  years.  You  can  pick  up  any  paper 
you  want  to  pick  up — for  instance,  if  I  wanted  to  buy  smoked  meat 
or  salt  meat  from  a  jobber,  that  goes  through  his  hands,  it  would 
naturally  cost  me  more  money.  And  if  it  cost  me  more  money  I 
must  charge  the  consumer  more  money.  And  therefore  the  whole- 
saler is  fighting  the  packer. 

I  feel  like  it  would  be  just  the  same  thing  if  I  came  up  here  and 
told  you  to  legislate  against  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  or  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  for  selling  some  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  month  in  Prince- 
ton, Ind.    I  can  not  help  it,  because  the  people  will  buy  from  'them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  buy  in  large  quantities.  There  are 
some  smaller  retail  merchants  who  are  not  able  to  buy  in  as  large 
quantities  as  you  buy.  With  these  smaller  merchants  the  wholesale 
grocer  might  be  able  to  make  a  small  profit  and  still  supply  them  as 
cheaply  as  anybody  else;  how  about  that? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Armour's  man  and  Swift's 
man,  and  Wilson's  man,  and  Morris's  man,  and  Cudahy's  man  does 
not  pass  any  of  them  that  pay  their  bills.  They  will  stop  at  the  man 
next  door,.who  does  not  handle  one-tenth  the  business  I  do,  and  they 
put  his  goods  in  at  the  same  price.  I  do  not  get  any  favors  from 
them,  fiut  they  do  give  us  service  and  service  is  a  mighty  big  thing 
nowadays.  There  is  plenty  of  competition  among  these  packers,  the 
big  packers.  In  addition,  there  are  plenty  of  independent  pack- 
ers. Any  time  a  packing  house  is  high  on  lard  the  Evansville  Pack- 
ing Co.  or  Enge  &  Sons,  if  they  can  sell  at  1  or  2  cents  cheaper  than 
Armour  or  Swift  or  the  rest  of  them,  you  can  bet  your  sweet  life 
that  Armour  and  Swift  and  Wilson  and  Morris  and  Cudahy  do  not 
sell  lard. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  this  committee  is  only  considering  these 
two  bills,  but  there  are  so  many  questions  that  enter  into  this  dis- 
cussion— a  discussion  of  the  question  of  high  cost  of  living,  as  we 
call  it — that  other  things  quite  naturally  enter  into  it.  In  your  judg- 
ment what  is  the  remedy  tor  high  cost  of  living? 
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Mr.  Niemeier.  Greater  production  is  the  biggest  thing.  Get  some 
of  these  people  out  to  raising  this  stuff  and  we  will  be  all  right.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  take  care  of  the  rest  of  it ;  it  always 
has.  But,  unless  they  produce  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  same  shape 
all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe,  then  that  we  can  remedy  it 
altogether  by  legislation? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  And  I  think  this  way  about 
this  proposed  legislation:  You  will  be  working  a  discrimination  if 
you  want  to  legislate  to  license  the  packer  and  the  packer  alone. 
Why  not  license  the  fellow  who  sells  wagons,  or  plow  points,  or  in- 
sect powder?  You  will  be  discriminating  if  you  pick  out  the  packer 
for  this  licensing  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— and  this  is  based  upon  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  large  measure — it  has  been  charged  that  these  five 
big  packers,  if  they  have  not  actually  a  monopoly,  come  very  close 
to  being  a  monopoly.  And,  of  course,  it  would  be  somewhat  of  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  people  to  reach  a  monopoly,  unless  the  monopoly  is 
a  benefit,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  if  it  were  proven 
that  these  packers  are  a  monopoly,  that  we  have  laws  enough  to  take 
care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  sav  that  thev  are  a  monopolv:  I  sav  it 
has  been  so  charge. 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  like  that, 
not  according  to  my  mind.  I  employ  15  men  in  my  store,  .and  I 
believe  that  if  a  law  is  laid  down  like  this,  with  me  at  the  head  of 
it,  it  would  be  a  great  chance  for  me  to  take — even  though  1  have 
only  15  men.  And  these  packers  have  200,000  men,  and  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  that  would  get  sore  and  would  give  something  away 
in  an  improper  manner,  or  otherwise  cause  trouble.  I  know  that  I 
wouldn't  want  to  trv  it  mvself  with  mv  small  number  of  men. 

Think  of  this  situation :  When  we  were  even  selling  sugar  at  12  cents 
a  pound,  and  I  paid  $11.90  and  the  freight,  which  made  the  sugar 
cost  me  $12.10,  here  came  an  order  from  Washington  to  sell  it  retail  at 
11  cents.     Was  there  anything  right  about  that? 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  that  order? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Through  the  public  pres*.  That  is  the  way  we 
get  nearly  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  fair-price  committee? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes;  it  is  11 J  cents  now.  I  understand.  They 
changed  it  last  Saturday,  adding  half  a  cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  sugar  costs  you  $12.10? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  to  sell  it  for  what  ( 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  dropped  to  11  cents  right  away.  1  took  no 
chances.  Competition  is  keen  in  Princeton.  Tnd.  T  had  a  competi- 
tor there  that  runs  a  department  store,  ami  he  makes  groceries  his 
leader,  and,  believe  me,  it  keeps  you  right  up  on  edge.  So  I  dropped 
my  sugar  to  11  cents  on  Saturday,  and  he  dropped  his  on  Monday. 
I  wanted  to  be  the  first  one.     I  did  not  want  to  wait  until  he  dropped. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  it  seems,  then,  it  is  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  their  rules  and  regulations  effective  without  having 
teeth  such  as  have  beep  asked  for. 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  feel  this  way :  That  if  a  man  is  doing  wrong  we 
have  laws  enough  to  take  care  of  him.  I  do  not  believe  just  because 
one  line  of  business  has  pretty  keen  competition  from  another  line 
that  any  attempt  of  this  Kind  should  be  made.  We  all  have  compe- 
tition, and  because  it  gets  a  little  too  hot  for  you  I  do  not  believe 
you  ought  to  come  here  and  try  to  drive  that  guy  out  of  business.  1  f 
you  are  going  to  do  that  kind  of  work  it  will  keep  you  busy  all  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  a  store  could  for  a  short  time  go  on 
and  sell  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  at  a  loss  of  $1.10  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  if  this  price-fixing  committee  were  to  carry  that  out  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion,  it  would  naturally  put  a  merchant  out  of 
business,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes ;  it  would. 

And,  I  want  to  say  that  we  had  some  of  this  price-fixing  business 
I  was  on  this  committee  at  Princeton,  Ind.,  during  the  war.  I  was 
deputy  food  commissioner  for  Gibson  County.  Those  men  would 
be  on  you  all  the  time.  We  were  only  allowed  to  sell  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar  to  a  consumer;  but  then  the  price  was  down  so  that 
you  could  not  get  cost  out  of  it;  not  the  other  day.  And  flour  and 
other  things  the  same  way.  We  sold  a  sack  of  flour  that  cost  $1.30 
for  $1.40  cash,  or  $1.45  when  charged. 

At  that  time  you  could  talk  them  into  almost  anything — when  the 
war  was  going  on.  The  merchants  were  very  loyal.  We  had  no 
trouble  at  all  with  them.  But  this  last  time  that  Brainerd  called 
on  use  to  cut,  we  saw  what  the  trouble  was.  There  was  no  war 
going  on,  and  if  you  want  to  cut  those  retail  merchants  now  and  get 
them  to  work  for  nothing,  you  will  have  a  hard  job.  In  fact,  we 
have  no  food  administrator  in  Gibson  County  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe,  then,  that  any  legislation  that  would 
set  up  a  new  order  of  things,  and  compelling  merchants  to  take 
orders  from  Washington  or  anywhere  else,  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  business  people  ? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  unless  we  can  make  a  law  to  have  greater 
production  of  goods.  That  would  help  us  out.  That  is  the  way 
I  feel  about  it.  I  do  not  think  there  win  be  any  changes  until  we  do 
increase  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  in  touch  with  the  farmers  every  day, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  the  largest  farmer  trade  in  Gibson 
County,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  How  do.the  farmers  of  your  neighborhood  feel 
about  price  fixing? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  They  do  not  want  any  of  it.  We  had  farmers 
there  that  put  in  wheat,  and  put  in  an  extra  supply  on  the  urge  of 
the  Government*  But  of  course  wheat  was  a  disturbing  factor  in 
our  country  this  year.  The  farmers  that  got  20  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  an  average  have  been  running  down  to  8  and  10  bushels  to  the 
acre.    And  it  cost  them  $6  a  day  to  get  men  to  thrash. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  plant  it  on  land  unfit  for  wheat? 
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Mr.  Niemeier.  No.  In  the  early  spring  it  looked  like  some  of  them 
would  have  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  it  all  went  to  straw  on 
account  of  too  much  rain. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  very  often  happens? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  happened  in  the  same  way  to  corn. 
Our  corn  is  in  the  same  condition  now;  the  rain  came  too  late. 
There  will  be  no  crop  of  corn  through  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  almost  impossible,  would  it  not,  to 
say  what  the  price  of  a  product  like  that  should  be?  Because  if 
you  fix  the  price  one  year,  and  fix  a  liberal  price,  and  the  farmer 
produces  a  liberal  yield,  that  price  might  be  too  much.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  fix  a  low  price,  and  the  yield  is  exceedingly  small, 
it  would  cripple  the  industry,  and  the  producer  would  have  to  stop, 
would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  No  matter  what  you  did,  it  will  hurt  the  producer, 
I  am  afraid. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  feeding  as  much  wheat  in  your  locality 
this  year  as  they  did  last  year? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  production  is  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Our  acreage  will  be  reduced.  We  have  a  lot  of 
renters.  They  guaranteed  the  price  for  wheat  and  these  men  put  in 
a  crop  last  year,  and  their  expenses  were  high;  by  the  time  they 
paid  their  rent  and  everything  they  have  nothing  to  work  on  this 
time.    They  did  not  get  a  crop,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  read  in  some  of  the  large  newspapers, 
have  you  not,  the  charge  as  to  how  the  farmers  are  profiteering  on 
wheat  and  grain? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes,  sir.  And  they  talk  about  the  retail  grocer 
fleecing  the  people ;  I  have  read  that,  too,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  that  is  not  so,  and  I  want  to  show  you  who  gets  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  all  good  faith,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  farmers  have  profited  unduly? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  do  believe  that  the  farmers 
in  our  vicinity  are  in  better  shape  than  they  ever  were  before. 
They  have  gotten  higher  prices  for  their  goods.  Take  this  summer, 
and  there  was  not  a  time  when  we  did  not  pay — well,  I  think  the 
lowest  that  we  got  eggs  down  to  was  30  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Government  fix  any  price  on  eggs? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Oh,  no.  But  that  was  the  lowest  price  we  ever 
bought  any  for,  and  I  am  paying  43  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  at 
Princeton.  But  the  Government  fixed  no  price  for  eggs.  The  low- 
est price  at  which  I  bought  eggs  was  30  cents  a  dozen.  Take  the 
average  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  she  can  keep  her  table  on  the 
chickens  and  eggs  that  they  would  get.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
you  come  down  to  the  crop,  the  money  crop,  they  have  no  wheat 
crop  this  year,  and  the  corn  crop  is  in  the  same  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Keyes,  do  you  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman 
any  questions? 

Senator  Ketes.  I  think  not.  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  what  he  has  said  about  the  price  of  eggs. 

I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Niemeier :  Do  you  know  what  eggs  are  selling 
for  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Keyes.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  know  this  much,  that  when  you  send  eggs  from 
Princeton,  Ind.,  to  New  York  we  have  to  candle  those  eggs — and  we 
have  to  candle  them  going  in  and  candle  them  coming  out.  In  other 
words,  if  a  farmer  comes  in  and  brings  me  10  dozen  eggs  I  have  to 
candle  them  as  they  come  in.*  Then,  if  a  customer  comes  in  within  a 
few  minutes  after  you  have  candled  them  and  no  matter  if  you 
just  got  through  candling  them,  your  clerk  has  to  candle  them  again 
for  the  consumer.  By  the  time  these  eggs  get  to  New  York  you  can 
figure  on  a  loss  of  two  or  three  dozen  eggs.  They  candle  them  closer, 
and,  in  fact,  during  hot  weather  the  losses  are  greater.  In  cold 
weather  you  never  have  any  losses,  but  take  during  the  summer 
months — June,  July,  and  August — you  will  have  losses. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Niemeier,  have  you  been  in  business  for  some 
time? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  business,  and  have  done 
nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  a  large  business? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Yes?  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us,  just  briefly,  your  opinion  as  to  these 
charges  that  are  made  with  reference  to  the  retailers.  You  have 
touched  upon  it,  and,  of  course,  you  have  shown  so  far  as  you  are 
personally  concerned  you  are  not  profiteering,  that  you  are  not  asking 
unduly  high  profits;  but  do  you  believe  it  is  the  general  practice  in 
your  country  ? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  profiteering  in  Prince- 
ton. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  in  Evansville.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  down  that  line.  As  I  stated  before,  I  was  a  deputy  food 
administrator  of  Gibson  County.  The  order  came  out  that  we  had 
to  sell  canned  goods  at  the  prewar  profits,  and  I  had  bought  a  lot 
of  canned  goods,  and  I  was  selling  corn  at  10  cents  a  can  that  cost 
me  $1.60  a  dozen.  I  was  caught  with  a  big  stock  of  these  goods  that 
cost  me  95  cents  a  dozen,  and  I  had  to  sell  them  at  the  prewar  profit. 
All  during  this  time,  and  understand  I  had  a  big  business,  I  was 
hurting  my  fellowman  across  the  alley  from  me — not  intentionally, 
of  course,  but  the  rule  was  that  you  had  to  sell  goods  at  the  prewar 
profit.  They  had  to  stay  at  that.  What  was  the  result?  Customers 
would  come  into  my  store  and  get  my  corn,  and  then  go  over  to  his 
place  and  get  other  stuff.  I  have  never  seen  any  retail  grocers  that 
ever  got  rich.  There  are  very  few.  There  are  more  retail  grocers 
that  go  broke.  There  are  more  that  take  bankruptcy  than  in  any 
other  business  in  the  world.  Dun  and  Bradstreet  will  show  that; 
and  still  they  are  always  profiteers ! 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  generally  stated  by  those  who  have  ex- 
amined Dun  and  Bradstreet's  reports  that  before  the  war  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  retail  grocers  have  succeeded 

Mr.  Niemeier.  Five  per  cent. 

The  Celairman.  Who  succeeded  without  making  a  failure  some- 
where or  another. 

Mr.  Niemeier.  The  retail  grocery  business  is  a  hard  life,  in  sev- 
eral ways. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  it  is  a  rather  difficult 
business  to  conduct? 
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Mr.  Niemeier.  Unless  you  arc 
watch  your  markets  very  closely 
if  you  do  a  credit  business  you  a 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thin 
tailer  in  distributing  goods? 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  do  not  see  hi 
you  would  think  me  biased,  but 
for  eliminating  the  jobber  or  th 
boxes  of  soap  and  pay  for  it  I  dc 
two  hands  in  order  for  me  to  get 
from  the  producer  it  seems  to  m 
jobber  or  broker.  If  I  have  to  i 
ber  and  broker  in  order  for  me 
you  that  I  am  ready  to  quit  to-> 

The  Chairman.  Any  questio 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Nienu 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  thank  vou. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ne> 
Then  we  will  hear  the  geitleim 

Mr.  Curtis,  will  you  please  gi 
for  the  benefit  of  the  record? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  G.  CTJ1 
YARDS,  WEST  SIXTIETH 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the 

ciation,  did  I  understand  you  t 
Mr.  Curtis.  No;  I  am  chain 

president  of  the  New  York  and 

fore  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  pr< 
Mr.  Curtis.  At  a  meeting  of 

change 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing 
Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  a  branch  of 
Senator  Kenton.  And  covers 
Mr.  Curtis.  It  covers  New  Y 

yard  in  New  Jersey  and  one  jusi 
Senator  Kenton.  How  Ij " 

change  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Fourteen.    1 

are  more  members.  I 

Senator  Kenton.  This  is 

of  commission  firms? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  and 

just  how  many. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your 

driek  bills.  Mr.  Curtis?" 
Mr.  Ci  rtis.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Kindly  B 
Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  perhaps 
The  Chairman.  All  rich) 
Mr.  Ci:rtis.  At  a  meeting 

change,  held  something  liki 
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ju  familiar  with  the  practices  of  those  who 
•    -      r  its  ?     Do  you  know  whether  they  keep  their 

..LI  £",..    .     *  to  another?     Take  eggs,  for  instance. 

"t^j    ""*    "'  "  lothing  about  eggs.     I  know  in  relation  to 

~  S* r %::*"  *:     '        onlv  ««  X  have  been  told  by the  butchers.    The 
xfr:-&sr±>li;x  .-  ver  pU^  anything  in  cold  storage  that  they 

". ,    T .  .  m  et  out  nearly  whole  without  putting  it  into 

-say r-o*    I  y  they  complain  to  us  that  they  can  not  get 

-  es.    The  Jewish  people  have  been  fair  cus- 

J   ^v"'-"-  Idles,  but  they  can  not  get  rid  of  the  hind 

-  * cr-  '-*■ '-   *    .-.■'.        to  put  these  in  cold  storage.    They  can  not 

be  considered  anything  near  a  fair  price.    I  do 
-'-"-—*_  age  men  of  New  York  hold  anything  beyond 

it  of  it  at  a  reasonable  profit.    Most  of  them 


.'.-1 


*'".-■«. 


a  Buffalo  commission  man,  as  I  understood, 
not  see  how  anybody  who  did  not  belong  to 
on  that  market.  I  tfiink  that  was  in  evidence 
at  is  not  so  in  New  York.  Anybody  can  sell 
»d  to.  And  we  have  had  shippers  that  have 
wn  stock.  That  was  so  particularly  of  hogs 
They  seemed  to  all  agree  that  they  could  save 

have  an  open  market,  then  ? 
and  I  think  almost  every  one  of  those  shippers 
commission  men.    The  hogs  were  not  getting 
it  the  commission  were  able  to  give  them. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  independent  commis- 
:ing  outside  of  the  exchange,  do  regularly  sell 

nean  to  say  that  any  shipper  can  come  upon 

s  own  stock,  and  they  have  done  so. 

Surely;  I  understand  that. 

are  one  or  two  that  sell  a  small  amount  of 

That  narrows  it  down  to  the  proposition  of 
•Ives  or  of  having  it  sold  by  an  exchange  man  ? 
that,  not  fully,  because  some  of  them  have 
and  that  was  so  quite  largely  with  hogs.  I 
wo  years  ago.  There  seemed  to  be  a  combina- 
n  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  They  got  it 
they  could  sell  their  own  hogs  as  well  as  we 

How  does  a  man  get  into  this  exchange,  Mr. 

an  who  is  in  good  standing  and  wants  to  enter 
i  do  so.    I  have  never  known  of  anyone  who 

Vho  passes  on  that? 

imittee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  ex- 

s  it  an  incorporated  institution? 
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Mr.  Niemeieb.  Unless  you  are  on  to  the  buying  end  of  it,  and 
watch  your  markets  very  closely  you  can  not  make  any  money.  And 
if  you  do  a  credit  business  you  are  in  greater  danger. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  eliminate  the  re- 
tailer in  distributing  goods? 

Mr.  Niemeeer.  I  do  not  see  how.  Maybe  because  I  am  a  retailer 
you  would  think  me  biased,  but  I  think  there  is  much  more  reason 
for  eliminating  the  jobber  or  the  broker.  If  I  am  able  to  buy  100 
boxes  of  soap  and  pay  for  it  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  go  through 
two  hands  in  order  for  me  to  get  it.  If  we  have  to  buy  goods  bought 
from  the  producer  it  seems  to  me  we  might  better  do  away  with  the 
jobber  or  oroker.  If  I  have  to  make  a  living  for  the  wholesale  job- 
ber and  broker  in  order  for  me  to  stay  in  business  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  I  am  ready  to  quit  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions.  (After  a  pause.)  We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Niemeier. 

Mr.  Niemeier.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York. 
Then  we  will  hear  the  gentlemen  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Curtis,  will  you  please  give  your  name,  business  and  address, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  record? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  G.  CURTIS,  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK- 
YARDS, WEST  SIXTIETH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Stock  Yards  Asso- 
ciation, did  I  understand  you  to  say? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  I  am  chairman  of  a  committee  selected  by  the 
president  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Exchange  to  appear  be- 
fore this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Curtis.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Ex- 
change  

Senator  Ken  yon  (interposing).  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  covers  New  York  and  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  covers  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  There  is  one 
yard  in  New  Jersey  and  one  just  across  the  river  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  large  a  membership  have  you  in  the  ex- 
change? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Fourteen.  There  are  14  commission  firms,  but  there 
are  more  members. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  is  an  exchange  that  consists  of  a  number 
of  commission  firms? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir ;  and  takes  in  some  butchers — I  do  not  know 
just  how  many. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  people  opposed  to  the  Kenyon  and  Ken- 
drick  bills,  Mr.  Curtis  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  the  reason  why  you  oppose  them? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  go  at  it  this  way  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Curtis.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Ex- 
change, held  something  like  two  weeks  ago,  possibly,  the  Kenyon 
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bill  was  brought  before  the  exchange  by  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  not  the  Kendrick  bill  also  brought  up* 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  the  Kendrick  bill  was  mentioned.  I 
am  not  sure  of  that.     But  you  will  see  about  it  before  I  get  through. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  favor  the  Kendrick  bill  and  oppose  the 
Kenyon  bill? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  are  against  the  Kendrick  bill 
the  same  as  the  Kenyon  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  are  practically  alike. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  1  will  make  this  a  little  clearer  before  I  got 
through.* 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Curtis.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  a  committee  be  appointed,  which  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  the  two  Senators  from  New  \  ork  State,  stating  that  we  are 
unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  bill.     That  letter,  I  presume,  was  sent. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised — as  I  was  up  in  the  country  on  vaca- 
tion— when  my  son  came  home,  and  he  is  a  partner  of  mine,  last 
week,  on  Friday,  and  informed  me  that  the  president  of  the  exchange 
had  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  to  appear 
before  this  committee  of  Congress  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Our  people  are  opposed  to  this  bill  for  the  reason  they  think  it 
is  absolutely  unnecessary.  We  have  more  independent  buyers  on 
the  market  than  we  have  buyers  for  the  large  packing  plants!  Com- 
petition seems  to  be  keen  and  strong  between  the  independents  and 
the  packers  and  between  the  buyers  for  the  packers  themselves.  I 
have  been  in  this  business  as  a  salesman  on  that  market  for  43  years, 
and  I  never  have  seen  any  evidence  of  collusion  between  the  buyers 
for  the  large  packing  firms  to  any  greater  extent  than  I  have  be- 
tween the  large  packing  firms  and  the  independent  buyers. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  by  an  incident  that  occurred  after  I  got 
this  notice.  I  had  an  arrangement  for  a  meeting  this  week  with  a 
friend  of  mine  up  in  the  country.  There  is  a  creamery  within  three 
or  four  blocks  of  my  farm,  and  on  Saturday  morning,  after  getting 
this  notice  on  Friday,  I  went  up  there  to  notify  them  that  I  could 
not  be  in  attendance  this  week.  There  was  quite  a  gathering  of 
farmers  there,  and  I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  just  how  they  would 
look  at  this  matter,  and  I  told  them  I  expected  to  come  to  New  York 
on  the  Kendrick  bill,  in  opposition  to  it.  I  did  not  know  whether 
thev  knew  anything  about  it  or  not,  and  I  was  considerably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  almost  every  one  of  them  knew  something  about 
the  bill  and  that  almost  every  one  was  absolutely  opposed  to  it. 
They  were  opposed  to  it  because  they  were  opposed  to  government 
regulation. 

Now,  I  suppose  that  might  have  been  true  to  a  greater  extent, 
possibly,  just  in  that  section  than  in  some  other  sections  of  the  state. 
This  place  where  I  am  located  is  on  the  Harlem  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  line,  and  on  that  line  we  have  a  head  rate,  whereby 
Rattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  all  shipped  by  the  head,  and  it 
i*  rerv  largely  the  practice  along  that  line  for  each  farmer  to  ship 
directly  to  some  commission  firm,  and  the  freight  rates  on  that  road 
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have  been  increased  from  70  to  80  per  cent  in  the  last  three  or  four 
Tears. 

The  Chairman.  Over  their  prewar  rates? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  the  increase  has  averaged  75  per 
cent.  One  farmer  while  I  was  there  made  the  remark  that  they  had 
heard  enough  from  the  Government  in  relation  to  Government  con- 
trol, and  that  they  had  been  paying  the  extra  freights  and  they  ex- 
pected to  be  taxed  in  addition  to  make  up  the  deficit.  They  were 
not  at  all  in  favor  of  it. 

After  getting  back  to  New  York  Monday  morning,  as  I  had  not 
talked  with  any  of  the  independent  butchers  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter, I  thought  I  would  see  how  they  felt  about  it.  I  talked  with  four 
or  five  of  them.  I  talked  with  Strauss  &  Hadler.  I  talked  with 
Aron  &  Aron's  man.  I  talked  with  others,  and  everyone  of  them 
was  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  They  all  seemed  to  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  had  arguments  against  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  they  did  not  go  into  arguments  very  much.  L 
did  not  have  time.    It  is  a  busy  morning  with  us  on  a  Monday. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  with  them  about  the  prohibition 
bill  down  here  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  thev  seem  to  understand  anything  about 
that  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  did  not  ask  them  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  was  wondering  how  it  happened  they  would 
all  know  so  much  more  about  this  bill  than  any  other  bill  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  I  called  their  attention  to  this  bill;  I  do  not 
know  but  what  they  know  about  the  others.  And,  of  course,  on  a 
Monday  morning  in  our  market  a  commission  man  does  not  have 
very  much  time  for  visiting. 

I  said  to  Strauss  &  Hadler's  man,  "  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Kenyon  bill  ?  "  He  said,  "  Yes."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  it?  "  He  said,  "  We  are  against  it,  and  Mr.  Strauss  has  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Congressman  from  our  district  asking  him  to  be 
against  it." 

I  believe  that  we  are  getting  cheaper  meat  in  this  country  to-day 
through  the  efficiency  of  the  packers'  organization  and  the  packing 
companies.  I  remember  back  to  the  time  when  we  had  40  or  50 
buyers  or  more  at  the  New  York  stockyards.  After  these  people 
began  to  come  into  our  city  and  offered  their  goods  they  soon  became 
educated  up  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  by  cooperation,  by  acting 
together  and  forming  larger  firms,  that  they  were  able  to  compete 
with  them.     Now,  competition  is  strong  between  all  these  buyers. 

We  could  not  very  well  get  along  without  cold  storage  in  the  New 
York  market.  Of  course.  New  York  is  a  terminal.  When  stock 
gets  there  it  has  to  be  sold,  and  when  you  get  more  than  a  supply,  if 
it  was  not  for  these  people  who  take  hold  and  buy  it  and  put  it  in 
cold  storage,  we  would  be  absolutely  swamped.  The  stock  would 
deteriorate,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  it  would  eat  up  all  the  profits 
and  a  good  share  of  the  stock  itselx. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  practices  of  those  who 
own  the  cold-storage  plants  ?  Do  you  know  whether  they  keep  their 
supply  from  one  season  to  another?     Take  eggs,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  know  nothing  about  eggs.  I  Know  in  relation  to 
the  cold  storage  of  meats  only  as  I  have  been  told  by  the  butchers.  The 
butchers  all  say  they  never  put  anything  in  cold  storage  that  they 
can  sell  at  a  profit  or  get  out  nearly  whole  without  putting  it  into 
cold  storage.  Frequently  they  complain  to  us  that  they  can  not  get 
rid  of  their  hand  saddles.  The  Jewish  people  have  been  fair  cus- 
tomers for  the  fore  saddles,  but  they  can  not  get  rid  of  the  hind 
saddles,  and  they  have  to  put  these  in  cold  storage.  They  can  not 
sell  them  at  what  would  be  considered  anything  near  a  fair  price.  I  do 
not  believe  the  cold-storage  men  of  New  York  hold  anything  beyond 
the  time  they  can  get  out  of  it  at  a  reasonable  profit.  Most  of  them 
need  their  money. 

It  was  stated  here  by  a  Buffalo  commission  man,  as  I  understood, 
that  in  Buffalo  he  did  not  see  how  anybody  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  exchange  could  sell  on  that  market.  I  think  that  was  in  evidence 
here  this  morning.  That  is  not  so  in  New  York.  Anybody  can  sell 
there  that  feels  disposed  to.  And  we  have  had  shippers  that  have 
sometimes  sold  their  own  stock.  That  was  so  particularly  of  hogs 
a  couple  of  vears  ago.  They  seemed  to  all  agree  that  they  could  save 
their  commission  on  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  open  market,  then  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  think  almost  every  one  of  those  shippers 
has  come  back  to  the  commission  men.  The  hogs  were  not  getting 
the  care  and  the  fill  that  the  commission  were  able  to  give  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  independent  commis- 
sion firms,  those  operating  outside  of  the  exchange,  do  regularly  sell 
there  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  No;  I  mean  to  say  that  any  shipper  can  come  upon 
that  market  and  sell  his  own  stock,  and  they  have  done  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Surely ;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  are  one  or  two  that  sell  a  small  amount  of 
stock. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  narrows  it  down  to  the  proposition  of 
either  selling  it  themselves  or  of  having  it  sold  by  an  exchange  man  ? 

Mr.  Cuhti8.  Nearly  that,  not  fully,  because  some  of  them  have 
sold  their  own  stock,  and  that  was  so  quite  largely  with  hogs.  I 
think  that  was  some  two  years  ago.  There  seemed  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  the  shippers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  They  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  they  could  sell  their  own  hogs  as  well  as  we 
could  sell  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  does  a  man  get  into  this  exchange,  Mr. 
Curtis? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Any  man  who  is  in  good  standing  and  wants  to  enter 
into  that  business  can  do  so.  I  have  never  known  of  anyone  who 
was  rejected. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  passes  on  that? 

Mr.  Curtis.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  ex- 
change. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  it  an  incorporated  institution? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Just  an  association? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  if  he  does  not  get  into  the  exchange  he 
can  not  do  any  business  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes ;  he  could ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  Could  he  buy  and  sell  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  I  do  not  know.  If  he  were  as  good  a  salesman 
it  is  very  possible.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  particular  privileges  are  there  that  come 
to  a  man  by  "belonging  to  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  they  are  able  to  demand  and  ordinarily  get 
from  the  stockyards  companies  fully  as  good  service  or  better.  They 
agree  upon  a  certain  hour  that  they  will  begin  business — regulate 
the  business.  They  agree  on  what  holidays  they  will  keep  and  stay 
out  of  the  business  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  agree  upon  what  prices  they  will  charge 
to  the  packers? 

Mr.  Curtis,  No. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  mean  the  exchange  men  do  not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir ;  only  individually.  Every  man  who  goes  into 
that  yard  to  sell  as  a  commission  man  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
get  for  that  stock  every  cent  that  he  can  get. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  mean  to  say  that  they 
agree  upon  what  they  shall  charge  as  a  commission  for  their 
services  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  are  a  unit  upon  that? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  one  of  the  things  they  do  agree  upon? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  agree  upon  the  kind  of  service  that  they 
shall  give;  for  instance,  they  will  not  send  telegrams  announcing  or 
reporting  sales  unless  the  owner  of  the  stock  pays  for  the  message? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  that  is  wrong.  We  do  send  out  a  message  as  to 
what  the  stock  has  been  sold  for. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Your  market  is  not  like  the  ones  that  I  ship  to. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Possibly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Because  in  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  other  places 
thev  report  sales  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  report  sales  at  our  own  expense. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  used  to  do  it  with  us. 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  the  shipper  is  not  there  we  immediately  send  out 
a  telegram  saying  what  the  stock  has  brought. 

Senator  Kendrick.  One  of  the  beneficient  influences  of  the  ex- 
change has  been  that  they  have  increased  their  commissions,  and  to 
that  extent  at  least,  and  in  other  ways,  decreased  the  service. 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  true  in  our  case. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Very  possibly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  have  increased  our  commission  charges. 
I  say  "  ours  " ;  I  mean  the  producers  who  ship  to  the  markets.  The 
commission  firms  have  increased  the  charges  at  least  twice,  I  think, 
in  five  or  six  years.    We  have  not  anything  to  say  about  what  we 
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shall  pay  for  the  sale  of  our  stock.  They  also  decided  that  they 
would  not  report  our  sales  to  us,  no  matter  if  it  was  a  trainload  of 
live  stock,  without  charging  us  for  that  telegram.  And  in  some 
cases,  if  I  may  make  the  statement  here,  they  lay  the  responsibility 
on  the  other  members  of  the  exchange,  stating  that  they  are  against, 
it.  but  that  the  rules  are  set. 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  a  shipper  is  not  present  when  we  sell  the  stock,  we 
immediately  telegraph  to  him  at  our  expense. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  had  that  service  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.    Well,  we  give  that  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  do  not  get  that  now,  but  we  do  get  a  boost 
of  about — well,  the  difference  between  60  and  70  cents  a  head  on 
cattle  for  selling  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  have  got  25  cents  increase  on  cattle  in  the  last  five 
years. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  have  had  25  cents,  which  means  from  50 
to  75,  but  this  recent  advance,  I  think,  means  50  cents. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  only  advance  we  have  made  is  25  cents  a  head. 
Of  course  we  are  having  to  pay  our  help  more.  Everything  that 
enters  into  our  work  costs  us  more.  The  only  telegram  that  we  send 
out  to  be  paid  by  the  shipper  is  when  he  asks  the  question  as  to 
what  the  market  is.  We  send  out  in  our  returns  the  name  of  every 
buyer  to  whom  this  stock  is  sold.  When  a  man  gets  his  return  he 
knows  just  whom  he  sold  to. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  shown  in  your  account  of  sales? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  shown  on  our  account  of  sales.  And  I  under- 
stand that  to  be  the  law ;  I  am  quite  certain  we  had  a  notice  from  the 
national  association. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  would  be  a  State  law,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  I  think  not;  Federal.  I  am  quite  positive  that 
we  get  those  instructions  from  the  national  association — the  National 
Live  Stock  Association.  I  know  we  are  doing  that  anyway,  and  have 
been  doing  it  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Heinemann.  I  think,  Senator  Kendrick,  that  was  the  Bureau 
of  Markets'  instructions  that  they  promulgated. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  I  presume  if  it  had  to  do  with  the  Gov- 
ernment it  would  be  on  account  of  the  war  situation. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  argument  has  been  advanced  here  by  some  gen- 
tlemen that  they  could  not  see  any  reason  why  a  commission  man 
should  object  to  a  license,  that  it  would  be  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  examination  of  banks  under  the  comptroller.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  commission  man  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey  that  would 
object  if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  an  accountant  go  over  his 
books  once  a  year  or  once  in  six  months  to  see  that  his  accounts  were 
kept  correctly  or  that  his  transactions  were  straight.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Capper.  Would  he  object  to  having  his  office  closed  up  in 
10  minutes,  as  an  examiner  does  sometimes  with  a  bank? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  if  he  were  shown  to  be  bankrupt.  If,  for  in- 
stance, he  did  not  do  his  business  straight  he  would  be  thrown  out 
of  the  exchange  at  the  very  first  meeting. 

Senator  Capper.  But  the  law  does  give  the  comptroller  drastic 
power,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes. 
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Senator  Capper.  Any  more  drastic  than  is  contemplated  in  this 
measure  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Before  there  can  be  a  revocation  of  a  license 
under  this  bill,  there  is  a  provision  by  which  it  must  assuredly  be 
taken  into  the  courts.  The  man  whose  license  is  in  danger  has  a  right 
to  do  it,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Foodstuffs  has  a  right  to  do  it,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  he  is  making  no  mistake. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  expend  $300,000  to  prove  to 
the  people  practically  what  has  been  proven  to  them  by  experience 
here  for  years? 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  you  ask  me  the  question,  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  think  it  is  necessary.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  $300,000  in 
one  day  in  our  great  market  centers  to  eliminate  from  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country  the  suspicion  that  has  been  there  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  I  think  the  feeling  must  be  different  in  your 
country  from  what  it  is  in  mine. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  I  have  to  do  with  several  of  the  big 
Western  markets.  I  am  not  charging  anybody  with  wrongdoing  in 
this,  but  you  asked  me  the  question.  I  think  that  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal benefit  that  would  accure  from  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  1  have  been  on  our  market  for  43  vears,  nearlv  44, 
and  I  think  T  can  state  absolutely  that  in  that  length  of  time  there 
has  not  been  a  commission  man  who  received  a  consignment  for 
which  he  did  not  send  his  cheek  out  in  full  for  the  stuff  he  received. 
That  is  a  pretty  broad  assertion,  but  the  competition  there  is  so 
strong  that  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  dangerous  for  him  to  with- 
hold any  part  of  what  he  got  out  of  that  stock  when  lie  sold  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  yet  the  licensing  system  under  the  Gov- 
ernment has  discovered  a  few  cases  of  that  kind — not  manv. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  understood  there  were  one  or  two  cases. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  not  many.  They  are  an  unusually  high 
class  of  men,  in  my  judgment,  from  long  experience  with  them. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  We  think  it  is  unnecessary,  and  on  our  market 
the  competition  is  certainly  just  as  strong  between  the  packers  as  it 
is  between  the  independents  and  the  packers  or  between  tlie  independ- 
ents themselves.  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  a  particle  of  difference. 
I  have  hail  one  of  the  buyers  of  the  big  packers  come  in  and  dicker 
over  a  lot  of  stuff,  figure  upon  it.  and  another  one  would  come  in  and 
raise  his  price,  and  another  one  would  come  in  and  perhaps  not  offer 
so  much.    They  are  certainly  competitive  buyers  on  the  market. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  ever  been  a  producer  and  sold  on 
the  market  i 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  is  that  i 

Senator  Kendrick.   Are  you  a  producer  of  livestock? 

Mr.  Curtis.  To  a  certain  extent.  I  own  a  farm  up  in  the  coun- 
try. I  am  not  what  you  would  call  a  producer  in  the  We<t.  I  carry 
30  or  40  head  of  milch  cows  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Oh:  we  consider  a  man  a  producer  who  «hip* 
anv  number  of  live  stock. 

Sir.  Curtis.  Well,  I  ship  some  live  stock  from  this  farm.  I  have 
got  some  lambs  there  and  sheep,  and  I  have  got  some  hogs  there. 
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The  great  trouble  in  my  opinion  about  the  high  cost  of  living  to- 
day is  that  we  are  out  of  balance,  not  producing. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  object  to  a  license  system  and  more 
publicity  given  to  this  business  if  you  thought  there  was  any  restraint 
of  trade  whatever  or  any  unfair  practices? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  I  would  be  for  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Or  if  there  was  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  I  thought  there  was  a  monopoly  I  would  be  for  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  there  is  no 
monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes ;  although  I  am  not  certain  now  that  we  have  not 
laws  that  cover  that  thing  already. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  But  if  there  was  a  monopoly  and  the  laws  did 
not  cover  it,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do  not  believe  in  monopoly? 

Mr  Curtis.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  particularly  in  foodstuffs? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No.  I  would  be  for  it.  If  I  felt  for  one  moment 
that  on  our  market  Swift,  Armour,  Wilson,  and  Cudahy — that  those 
people  were  controlling  our  market  I  would  be  for  any  law  that 
would  break  up  that  combination,  but  in  all  of  my  long  experience 
I  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  spoke  of  things  being  out  of  balance,  and 
i  guess  you  are  right  about  that.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  discontent 
and  unrest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  think  it  grows  in  any  way  out  of  the 
belief  of  the  people  that  there  is  monopoly  in  these  things  that  they 
have  got  to  buy? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Io.  I  will  tell  you  to  what  I  ascribe  this  condition. 
All  this  foodstuff  conies  from  the  farms  and  there  is  a  shortage  of 
farm  labor.  I  think  that  is  so  in*  the  West,  from  what  I  have  read, 
and  I  know  it  is  so  in  the  East. 

Some  time  about  the  1st  of  July  I  went  up  to  my  home  from  New 
York  in  a  machine,  and  we  stopped  at  Poughkeepsie  to  get  lunch. 
I  went  over  to  the  postoffice,  to  see  the  postmaster,  who  was  formerly 
a  shipper  of  mine.  I  noticed  that  the  crops  did  not  look  any  too 
good  up  through  Dutchess  County,  and  it  is  a  good  county.  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  the  crops  did  not  look  any  too  good.  He  said, 
uNo,  we  have  got  30,000  acres  of  meadowland  in  Dutchess  County 
that  will  not  be  harvested  this  year.  We  can  not  get  help  enough 
to  harvest  the  crops.  When  we  get  them  they  cost  $5  a  day,  and 
they  will  only  work  eight  hours,  or  pretend  to,  but  they  do  not 
work  four." 

Now,  there  are  30,000  acres  right  there  in  that  county.  When  I 
came  through  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  last  night — if  any  of 
you  have  come  through  recently  you  may  have  noticed  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  meadowland  right  there  along  the  rail- 
road that  have  not  been  harvested  this  year.  It  is  dead  ripe  and 
•  practically  worthless.    Now,  until  you  get  these  people  back  to  the 
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farms  and  producing  you  are  certainly  going  to  have  a  high  cost 
of  living.  Supply  and  demand  always  control  those  prices,  and  I 
think  they  always  will.  The  Government  may  step  in  and  help 
a  little,  but  so  far  it  has  not  done  very  much  good. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  them  back 
to  the  farms? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  not  see  any  way  to  get  them  back  to  the  farms 
until  the  manufacturers  get  caught  up  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  not  get  the  prices  they  are  getting  in  manufacturing  plants 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curtis,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  average 
boy  who  grows  up  on  the  farm  has  just  as  much  brains  as  the  one 
wrho  grows  up  in  the  city,  and  he  discovers  that  he  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  and  that  he  has  to  work  long  hours,  and  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  put  up  with  it  any  longer? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it.  Why, 
up  in  our  county  to-day,  in  Columbia  County,  it  is  an  actual  fact 
that  the  wives  of  the  men  who  own  the  farms  and  little  children  12 
and  IS  years  old  have  been  putting  in  12,  13,  and  14  hours  a  day  to 
get  in  their  crops.  They  could  not  get  the  help.  I  have  been  so 
absolutely  discouraged  with  my  farm  that  I  have  had  the  notion 
several  times  to  put  in  some  dry  stock  and  cut  out  the  dairy  business 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  experience  is  not  different  from  our  expe- 
rience in  the  West,  I  will  say. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Those  are  the  conditions.  I  get  it  from  all  the  East- 
ern States.  We  have  customers  in  all  these  Eastern  States  and  I 
get  it  all  along  the  line.  And  it  is  going  to  be  worse.  Conditions  are 
so  unsettled  and  chaotic  that  people  are  getting  afraid,  they  are 
getting  disgusted,  they  are  tired  of  the  Government's  taking  hold 
and  running  the  thing  as  it  has  been  run  in  relation  to  the  railroads, 
and  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  and  they  are  going  to  stop. 

That  testimony  that  was  given  here  before  some  committee  by  Mr. 
Stone  and  one  of  the  other  fellows  in  relation  to  the  railroads 

The  Chairman.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  effort  do  you  suppose  people  are  ^oing  to  make 
to  accumulate  and  go  ahead  if  they  think  that  condition  of  affairs 
is  going  to  exist  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  You  mean  the  strike? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  mean  the  strike.  Stone  or  Morrison,  I  have 
forgotten  which  it  was,  advanced  the  theory  that  property  should 
not  be  inherited;  they  were  going  to  absolutely  confiscate  every- 
body's property.  They  wanted  to  use  the  Government  to  buy  the 
railroads  and  then  let  them  run  them. 

This  morning  you  have  the  same  conditions  with  reference  to  the 
coal  mines.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  brought  up  in  Congress 
yet,  but  I  saw  in  some  paper  this  morning  that  there  is  going  to  be 
something  of  that  kind  offered — for  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
coal  mines,  buy  them,  and  let  the  miners  run  them.  They  want  30 
hours  a  week  and  I  don't  know  how  much  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  not  agree  with  you  on  everything  that  you 
have  said  with  reference  to  the  packers,  but  I  certainly  agree  with 
you  on  the  question  of  production.    I  have  stated  here  that  we  have 
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got  to  work  more  hours — I  applied  that  to  myself  as  well  as  others — 
nnd  I  have  been  getting  some  very  complimentary  letters  from  cer- 
tain sources 

Mr.  Cuims.  I  saw  that. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  I  have  been  getting  some  which 
said,  "  Here  is  your  picture  " 

Mr.  Ctnrns.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  from  the  time  I  was  17 
or  18  years  old,  working  through  my  vacations,  putting  in  13  or 
14  hours  every  day  of  good  hard  work  right  along  with  the  men  and 
I  grew  up  fairly  healthy. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  received  one  from  Grafton,  W. 
Va.,  yesterday  with  absolutely  nothing  written  or  printed  on  it. 
There  was  a  nicely  typewritten  envelope  and  a  square  slip  of  paper, 
but  the  paper  was  what  you  might  call  yellow.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  you  have  ever  worked  on  a  farm,  what  kind  of  head- 
way do  you  think  a  farm  is  going  to  make  with  eight-hour  men? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  testifying  now,  but  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  people  in  the  East  are  beginning  to  realize  what  we  people  in 
the  West  have  realized  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Beginning  to  realize? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  this  beginning  was  a  long  while  ago.  I  have 
realized  this  for  the  last  15  or  20  years — where  this  thing  was 
drifting. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who  think  you  are 
telling  them  a  story  when  you  tell  them  you  work  all  the  way  from 
12  to  i4  and  16  hours  a  day ;  but  I  know  it  to  be  the  gospel  truth  that 
the  farmer  in  the  West  has  to  put  in  that  many  hours  if  he  is  going 
to  get  his  work  done. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  farmer  in  Columbia  County 
who,  if  he  hired  the  work  done,  would  make  that  farm  pay  expenses. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  credit  for  his  labor. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Just  sitting  down  and  not  doing  a  thing  except  to  hire 
the  labor  and  run  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  not  that  the  way  you  run  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  let  mine ;  I  got  tired  running  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  when  you  did  run  it  you  ran  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  had  this  to  help  me  out  some  33  or  34  years  aero :  I 
am  within  3  miles  of  quite  a  manufacturing  town  of  some  3.200  or 
3.300  inhabitants,  and  they  were  short  of  milk  there,  and  I  started  a 
milk  plant,  and  I  was  fairly  successful  in  petting  a  good  man.  We 
were  running  three  farms  and  we  milked  150  cows,  and  while  we.  did 
not  get  the  prices  that  the  retailers  in  New  York  City  are  getting,  we 
got  enough  out  of  it  so  that  we  could  pay  the  help  and  get  a  little 
something  out  of  the  farm.  But  two  years  ago  I  got  so  disgusted 
with  the  help  question  that  I  sold  out  and  cut  my  dairy  down  and 
put  on  sheep. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  a  man  has  a  pretty  good  paying  business  in 
New  York  City  or  New  Jersey,  as  I  take  it,  you  can  run  a  farm  up 
in  New  York  somewhere? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes ;  if  his  business  is  good  enough. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  need  that  kind  of  business  to  make  it 
pay! 
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The  Chairman.  This  may  be  somewhat  outside  of  the  statement 
you  expected  to  make,  but  we  have  many  different  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion. If  you  take  a  young  man  who  enjoys  a  good  reputation,  who  is 
known  to  be  a  good  farmer  and  a  good  worker,  if  he  would  have  his 
own  stock  and  have  credit  to  buy  his  machinery,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  buy  a  farm  in  New  York  State? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  My  brother-in-law  has  a  farm 
that  he  has  put  on  the  market — he  lost  his  wife  three  or  four  weeks 
ago — a  productive  farm  of  280  acres,  a  farm  that  my  father-in-law 
was  offered  $10,000  for  some  years  ago.  He  put  it  on  the  market  this 
last  week  and  told  me  to  sell  it  for  $4,500.  And  there  is  a  house  on  it, 
built  25  years  ago,  that  you  could  not  build  to-day  for  $4,500. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  is  that  farm? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  farm  is  in  Columbia  County.  It  is  about  5  or 
6  miles  from  the  Harlem  Eoad.  It  lies  well  when  you  get  there;  a 
little  bit  hilly  to  get  to  it,  but  not  bad. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  is  land  so  cheap  in  New  York,  while  out 
in  my  State  it  is  selling  tor  $300  to  $400  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  State  is  that? 

Senator  Kenton.  Iowa. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  a  pretty  good  state.  My  father  used  to  drive 
stock  from  out  in  that  country  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  remem- 
ber his  telling  my  mother  that  we  were  foolish  to  stay  in  the  East. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  should  have  gone  to  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  reasons  I  am  asking  these  questions 
is  that  it  is  proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  we  ex- 
pend $150,000,000  to  drain  swamps  and  irrigate  these  sections  of 
the  country  that  are  now  burning  up,  and  put  our  soldier  boys  on 
them. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  noticed  that  bill,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  "  How 
foolish." 

There  are  within  5  miles  of  my  farm — it  is  called  a  pretty  good 
farm ;  Columbia  County  is  a  pretty  good  county.  There  are  within 
5  miles  of  my  farm,  going  from  northwest  to  southeast,  a  number  of 
farms  that  are  good  farms.  On  some  of  them  the  buildings  are  not 
as  good  as  they  were  10  or  12  years  ago,  somewhat  neglected.  They 
would  take  in  a  territory,  I  would  think,  of  around  2,500  acres. 
They  are  practically  lying  idle.  They  can  be  bought  and  bought 
cheap.  They  can  not  sell  a  farm  up  there  for  any  price  that  amounts 
to  anything,  unless  the  location  happens  to  be  all  right  and  the 
scenery  around  it  all  right. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  the  soil  worn  out  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  No  ;  on  some  of  them  the  land  is  right  good.  I  have 
thought  for  the  last  few  years  that  if  I  were  a  young  fellow  and  had 
the  money  and  wanted  a  business  I  would  go  to  herding  sheep  there. 
It  is  good  sheep  land ;  most  all  of  it  is  good  sheep  land.  A  good  deal 
of  it  is  good  rye  land,  good  corn  land,  good  grass  land. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  would  be  better  to  put  soldiers  on  land  like 
that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Decidedly.  There  is  a  farm  just  north  of  mine,  I 
think  it  is  280  acres.  I  remember  when  it  was  sold  for  $15,000. 
After  that  land  began  to  depreciate  in  our  country,  along  about  1896 
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or  1897  during  the  hard  times,  it  sold  for  about  $10,000.  It  has 
run  down.  The  buildings  have  gone  down.  The  frame  of  the  house 
is  good.  The  frame  of  the  barn  is  very  good  but  the  covering  is  not 
so  good.  I  was  told  the  other  day  it  could  be  bought  for  $3,000.  I 
have  had  stock  pastured  on  that  farm  and  have  been  over  it  quite 
a  good  deal.  It  is  well  watered,  and  on  that  farm  there  are  125 
acres  of  right  good  grass,  corn,  or  oat  land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the  big  news- 
papers of  New  York  know  about  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  articles  in  those 
big  metropolitan  papers 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  will  find  that  condition  all  through  the  East. 
North  of  New  York,  after  you  get  up  in  the  northern  part  of  Colum- 
bia County,  and  up  through  Kensselaer  and  Washington  and  Sara- 
toga Counties — the  minute  you  get  away  from  the  railroads  any  dis- 
tance, just  a  pure  farming  proposition  the  land  is  very,  very  cheap. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  should  think  there  would  be  places  where  they 
would  give  you  the  land  to  get  you  to  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  guess  they  will  if  you  will  pay  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  mentioning  this,  because  I  have  read 
quite  a  number  of  articles  in  those  New  York  papers — and  they  are 
good  papers — calling  attention  to  the  profiteering  of  the  farmer, 
especially  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  a  man  that  had  two  or  three  boys  who  would 
take  hold  good,  and  a  wife  who  was  able  to  work,  and  was  on  a  good 
productive  farm  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  would  have  oeen 
able  to  make  some  money,  but  when  you  get  away  from  that  you  can 
not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  to  hire  the  work  done,  it  is  not 
possible? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  CuRns.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  gentlemen  want  to 
ask  me? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  feel  like  thanking  Mr.  Curtis  for  his  general 
information,  at  least.  We  have  wandered  afar  from  the  bill,  but 
I  think  we  have  had  some  very  valuable  information. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  did  not  feel  any  too  well  pleased  that  they  sent  me 
word  to  come  down  here.  They  wanted  me  to  telegraph  right  back 
if  I  could  come,  so  that  they  could  make  a  reservation  for  me.  I 
telegraphed  right  back  that  I  would  go  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
I  came  on  to  New  York  hoping  I  might  be  released  and  that  they 
would  get  somebody  else  to  take  my  place. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  glad  they  sent  you.  We 
are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Now,  we  will  hear  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Currie. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANK  CTTRRIE,  STOCK  BAISER,  GAED, 

CHERRY  COUNTY,  NEBR. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Currie, 
if  you  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Curbie.  I  have  been  engaged  for  30  years  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, raising  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses.     I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  on 
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general  principles.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  legislation  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  entirely  experimental.  Even  the  people  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  bill  can  give  you  no  good  and  adequate  reasons  why  it 
should  be  passed.  The  title  of  the  bill  says  that  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  production,  sale,  and  distribution  of  live 
stock.  Whether  it  will  accomplish  its  purpose  or  not  is  merely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  and  whatever  I  may  say  in  the  matter  will  be 
along  the  same  lines.    In  other  words,  it  will  be  a  guess. 

I  nave  no  interest  of  any  importance  anywhere  except  in  the 
growing  of  cattle.  I  began  patronizing  the  stockyards  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  about  30  years  ago  last  November.  I  ship  sometimes  to 
Omaha,  sometimes  to  Chicago,  sometimes  to  Kansas  City.  I  have 
had  no  more  occasion  to  doubt  the  honesty,  the  sincerity  or  purpose, 
or  the  courtesy  of  the  commission  men  than  I  have  had  to  doubt  the 
honesty  of  purpose  of  any  other  class  of  men  with  whom  I  have  done 
business.  I  have  the  same  opportunity  for  determining  the  honesty 
and  efficiency  of  the  commission  men  that  I  have  of  obtaining  the 
standing  of  any  other  men  or  set  of  men  with  whom  I  do  business. 
I  can,  therefore,  see  no  more  reason  why  the  commission  men  should 
be  licensed  than  why  the  blacksmith  or  the  carpenter  or  the  lawyer 
whom  I  employ  in  my  business  should  be  licensed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  all  of  my  experience  I  have  never  been  cheated  that  I  know  of 
by  any  commission  men.  The  business  has  been  conducted  gener- 
ally on  business  principles.  I  am  opposed  to  all  this  class  legisla- 
tion, because  I  am  opposed  to  Germanizing  the  United  States.  In 
Germany  the  custom  is  to  license  the  bricklayers  and  carpenters. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  this  is  a  sort  of  a  German  bill,  and 
because  everything  in  it  is  pro-German  you  think  it  is  a  German 
bill.  I  have  heard  everything  else  urged  against  the  bill,  but  I  have 
not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Currie.  Senator,  you  mistake  my  meaning,  or  else  you  are 
just  indulging  in  pleasantry. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No;  it  sounded  so  well  that  I  appreciated  its 
novelty.  I  thought  I  had  heard  every  argument  against  this  bill, 
and  this  is  really  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Currie.  I  do  not  want  this  country  pro-German;  my  desiro 
is  entirely  the  opposite. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  this  bill  will  Germanize  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  it.  So  that  anybody  who  favors  this 
bill  is  pro-German? 

Mr.  Currie.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  heard  that  so  much. 

Mr.  Currie.  What  I  mean  is  that  in  Germany  they  license  every- 
body— the  carpenter,  the  stonemason  and  bricklayer  are  all  licensed 
by  the  Government.  I  can  see  no  more  reason  why  you  should  license 
a  commission  man  than  you  should  license  a  carpenter  or  stonemason 
or  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Capper.  The  lawyer  is  licensed,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Currie.  That  is  true,  I  suppose;  if  he  practices  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  he  has  a  Federal  license. 

Senator  Capper.  And  in  the  State  courts  also? 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  as  to  monopoly? 
Does  that  enter  into  your  calculations? 

Mr.  Currie.  I  suppose  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  any  particular  line  of  business  it  might  be  well  to  have  this 
controlled.  But  a  monopoly  of  the  meat  business  is  absolutely  im- 
possible; it  could  not  be  done. 

A  rain  over  the  range  country  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  this 
year  would  have  increased  the  production  of  meat  by  billions  of 
pounds.  It  did  not  come.  No  man  can  foresee,  no  set  of  men 
can  foretell  what  the  production  of  the  United  States  or  any  par- 
ticular State  will  be  in  the  next  six  months. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  decline  in  beef  of  $4.90  for  the  best 
beef  came  two  or  three  months  before  anybody  knew  about  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes;  and  when  that  situation  was  known,  Senator, 
the  best  classes  of  range  beef  went  right  back  again,  to  where  it 
had  been. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Our  experiences  in  the  West  is  that  there 
has  been  very  little  advance  in  range  cattle,  or  very  little,  if  any, 
advance  in  range  cattle  since  the  run  began. 

Mr.  Currie.  I  had  a  trainload  of  cattle  on  the  market  in  July, 
and  they  sold  for  12  to  13£  cents  a  pound.  A  week  later  I  had 
another  shipment  that  sold  for  $2  a  hundred  less.  Three  weeks 
later  I  had  another  shipment  that  was  almost  back  up  to  the  first 
shipment.     They  brought  about  $11.75. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  price  of 
western  range  beef  is  $2  higher  than  they  were  when  they  started  ? 

Mr.  Currie.  No,  they  have  declined  again  since  then;  they  fluc- 
tuated violently. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  are  your  specific  objections,  if  you 
have  any,  to  the  provisions  of  the  bills  here  under  consideration? 

Mr.  Currie.  I  have  stated  my  objections  to  the  licensing  of  the 
commission  men. 

My  objection  to  the  licensing  of  the  packers  is  simply  this  and 
divorcing  also  of  the  stockyards:  That  through  a  period  of  40 
years  the  packing  houses  have  built  up  a  system,  and  if  it 
were  not  the  most  economical  system  that  is  known  to  the  trade 
at  the  present  time  it  would  not  exist ;  it  would  not  have  succeeded. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then  it  is  your  impression  that  the  packers 
are  the  only  people  who  have  the  ability  to  manage  the  stockyards; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  Currie.  No,  I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  did  not  mean  that. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  this:  That  anyone  who  engaged  in  any 
particular  line  of  business  can  become  more  efficient  and  more 
proficient  in  that  business  than  some  one  else  who  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  stockyard  companies  make,  or  should  at 
least  make,  a  study  of  it.  We  have  reason  to  believe  from  informa- 
tion furnished  this  committee,  that  came  through  the  States  Utilities 
Commission,  of  your  State  of  Nebraska,  that  the  stockyards  of 
Omaha  have  been  unusually  remunerative.  The  legitimate  operator 
of  those  yards — I  mean  by  that  the  corporation  in  charge  of  the 
Omaha  Stockyards  Co. — ought  to  rise  to  the  response  of  giving 
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efficient  service  in  those  yards  or  charge  a  fair  price  for  it,  certainly 
without  the  necessity  of  packer  control  ? 

Mr.  Currie.  Oh,  I  presume  that  a  class  of  men  who  have  under- 
taken the  stockyards  business,  who  have  grown  up  in  the  business  are 
going  to  handle  it  as  efficiently.  But  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
handle  it  more  efficiently,  and  unless  you  can  show  they  have,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  make  the  change. 

I  know  cattlemen  who  have  been  fairly  successful  in  their  business, 
and  they  have  used  trucks  in  the  transportation  of  their  goods.  I 
do  not  know  why  we  should  have  Government  supervision  over  them, 
or  why  we  should  take  the  trucks  away  from  them  and  compel  them 
to  buy  something  else. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  two  things  are  hardly  analogous,  because 
the  stockyards  is  not  a  privately  owned  concern.  It  is  a  place  where 
they  not  only  feed  and  water  cattle,  but  where  we  are  going  by  the 
thousands  to  trade  and  the  purpose  of  this,  as  you  easily  understand, 
Mr.  Currie,  is  to  provide  a  condition  under  which  any  man,  without 
regard  to  whether  he  is  dealing  in  one  carload  or  one  animal  or.  a 
trainload,  would  understand — not  only  believe,  but  know  when  he 
entered  the  gates  of  those  stockyards  that  he  should,  so  far  as  his 
dealings  went,  on  a  dead  level  with  every  other  man  in  the  country. 
That  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  the  thing  that  every  man  that 
trades  in  the  yard  would  naturally  want  to  see  brought  about. 

Mr.  Currie.  That  is  true,  Senator.  But  you  are  simply  assuming 
that  that  condition  will  come  about  if  your  bill  passes.  You  do  not 
know  it  will.    I  believe  that  condition  exists  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  believe  so.  But  have  you  not  heard  a 
great  many  statements  in  your  long  experience  made  by  men  who 
do  not  believe  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes;  I  have  heard  lots  of  liars  in  my  lifetime,  lots 
of  them.    (Laughter.) 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  think  a  man  who  happens  to  express 
himself  dissatisfied  with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  some  stockyards 
is  naturally  and  necessarily  a  liar?    I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Currie.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  He  is  referring  to  his  experience  in  politics. 

Mr.  Currie.  No;  I  have  always  believed  a  man  who  is  honest  in 
business  will  be  honest  in  politics. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  mean  that  all  these  men  are  liars 
that  the  Senator  speaks  of,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Currie.  Not  necessarily ;  they  mig;ht  be  mistaken,  you  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  T  think  St.  Paul  said  in  his  wrath,  "All  men 
are  liars." 

Mr.  Currie.  And  the  Irishman  said  if  he  had  lived  in  this  gen- 
eration he  could  have  said  it  at  his  leisure.     (Laughter.) 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  business  system  known  at  the  present 
time,  or  that  has  been  proposed,  that  would  handle  my  product 
cheaper  between  the  time  it  leaves  my  hands  and  the  time  it  gets  to 
the  distribution  agent  when  the  packers  are  handling  it.  I  am  so 
sure  of  that  that  I  have  quit  slaughtering  meats  for  my  own  use  on 
the  farm.  I  can  ship  my  beef  to  the  market  and  buy  my  beef  from 
the  dealer  for  less  money  than  I  can  kill  it  myself. 

I  know  if  I  were  in  direct  communication  with  consumers  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  T  could  not  slaughter  my  meat 
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myself  and  ship  it  direct  to  the  consumer  and  sell  it  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  be  sold  by  the  packers.  I  do  not  know  why  then  we  should 
single  out  the  packers  and  take  away  from  them  some  of  the  stabili- 
ties that  they  have  found  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Currie,  as  a  producer  myself,  I  would  not 
be  inclined  to  interrupt  in  the  slightest  degree  this  industry,  nor  to 
in  any  way  interfere  in  any  wav  with  its  movement.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  projx>sed  by  the  legislation  I  have  introduced  here 
to  affect  them  even  indirectly,  except  in  a  beneficial  way,  provided 
only,  as  they  have  contended,  that  their  business  is  conducted  on 
the  square.  If  that  be  true,  I  feel  just  as  certain  as  I  am  alive  that 
the  legislation  would  be  beneficial,  in  that  it  would  leave  no  doubt 
in  anybody's  mind  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Currie.  In  other  words,  Senator,  do  I  understand  that  you 
introduced  this  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  packer? 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  much  in  the  interest  of  the  packer  as  in 
the  interest  of  the  producers  and  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers — 
exactly. 

Mr.  Currie.  They  do  not -seem  to  appreciate  it.     (Laughter.) 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  do  not ;  I  understand  that.  I  am  hope- 
ful, however,  they  will  come  around  all  right,  Mr.  Currie. 

Mr.  Currie.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I  impugn  your 
motives  at  all,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  understand  that  you  do  not. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Senator  Kendrick,  how  many  cattle  do  you 
handle  in  the  course  of  a  season  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Oh,  I  usualty  ship  in  two  or  three  thousand 
head. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  a  substantial  shipper  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Currie.  We  ship  in  about  a  thousand  or  1,200  head  a  year. 
Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Senator  Kenyon's  question  is  really  to  be  an- 
swered in  a  relative  wTay.  I  am  one  of  the  larger  individual  ship- 
pers in  our  section  or  in  my  State.  There  are  a  good  many,  or  quite 
a  number,  larger  companies  and  corporations. 

Mr.  Currie.  Our  beef  price  has  declined  about  15  or  20  per  cent 
from  last  year.  Our  labor  cost  is  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  last  year.  I  think  the  stockmen  generally  feel  that  they  are 
getting  tne  worst  of  it  this  year,  and  looking  back  over  30  or  35 
years  in  the  business,  noting  the  men  who  have  succeeded  and  the 
men  who  have  failed  in  the  cattle  business,  I  think  that  possibly 
the  men  who  have  bought  real  estate  when  they  began  the  cattle 
business  and  retained  their  real  estate,  if  they  did  nothing  more  than 
simply  carry  it — pay  the  expenses  and  taxes,  etc. — are  the  only  men 
who  nave  made  any  money  in  the  cattle  business.  In  other  words, 
the  real-estate  end  of  it  has  made  him  the  money  and  the  operation 
of  raising  cattle  on  a  large  scale  has  not  generally  been  profitable. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  was  testified  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Currie, 
in  effect,  that  unless  the  business  were  profitable  there  would  not  be 
such  an  army  of  people  in  the  business.  I  intended  to  interrupt 
with  the  statement  at  the  time  but  it  has  been  my  observation  over 
a  period  of  the  same  length  of  time  that  you  seem  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  West  that  it  is  a  constantly  weeding  out  proposition  of 
those  who  produced  live  stock. 
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Mr.  Currie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Many,  many  of  them  go  out  because  of  their 
losses? 

Mr.  Currie.  I  do  not  know  of  a  stockman  in  Nebraska  or  Wyoming 
who  is  actively  engaged  in  the  business  at  the  present  time  that  did 
not  begin  in  the  saddle,  with  practically  nothing.  As  I  said,  they 
have  made  their  money  out  of  the  real  estate,  and  the  other  fellows 
who  went  in  and  tried  to  succeed,  not  doing  the  hard  work  them- 
selves, have  always  failed. 

As  far  as  the  high  cost  of  living  is  concerned,  I  can  not  see  that 
anything  can  be  done  by  legislation  to  correct  it  or  change  it.  If 
there  is  any  man  in  the  city  who  has  good  health,  who  thinks  that 
the  fellow  who  raises  his  grub  has  a  snap,  the  field  is  open  to  any  of 
them  who  wants  to  come  out  and  try  it. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  unoccupied  lands  in  Ne- 
braska. I  would  say  that  in  the  sixth  district  of  Nebraska  alone 
there  are  10,000,000  of  acres  of  land  that  there  is  not  a  hoof  on  at 
the  present  time  and  has  not  been  in  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  good  grazing  land? 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes,  sir ;  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  only  thing  that  will  cure  the  evil  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  to  have  a  considerable  movement  back  to  the  land  and 
let  the  fellows  produce  their  own  living. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree,  then,  with  Mr.  Curtis  that  production 
is  one  of  the  factors  that  will  solve  the  question. 

Mr.  Currie.  And  it  is  the  only  factor.  I  tested  out  this  busi- 
ness some  years  ago.  I  shipped  a  carload  of  cattle  to  Omaha. 
I  selected  a  beef  that  I  wanted  for  my  own  use.  I  had  Armour  & 
Co.  tag  it,  pay  me  the  same  price  as  I  received  for  the  balance  of 
the  load,  and  sell  back  the  beef  to  me  at  their  wholesale  price  on 
the  day  they  sent  it.  They  paid  me  $69  for  a  heifer,  and  they 
shipped  the  dressed  beef  to  my  nearest  railroad  point  and  sold  it  to 
me  for  $59,  or  $11  less  than  they  paid  me  for  the  heifer  on  the  foot. 
I  can  not  conceive  that  the  packers  are  the  fellows  that  are  hurting 
us  under  those  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  did  not  get  the  hide? 

Mr.  Currie.  I  did  not  get  the  hide.  The  hide  was  worth  about 
$7  at  that  time.  So,  from  that  time  on  I  have  not  done  my  own 
slaughtering  at  all.    I  have  shipped  my  cattle  and  bought  my  meat. 

Senator  Capper.  In  opposing  this  legislation,  do  you  think 
you  speak  for  the  farmers  and  stockmen  of  Nebraska — that  they 
are  all  against  it? 

Mr.  Currie.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  they  are  all  against  it. 
We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Nebraska  Stockgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Gordon,  Nebr.,  along  in  May  sometime,  and  the  question 
came  up  to  indorse  this  bill;  that  is,  the  Kendrick  bill.  The 
Senator  seemed  to  have  one  or  two  good  political  friends  there  that 
wanted  it  indorsed  (laughter)  and  it  was  voted  down. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  could  not  possibly  vote  for  me  there, 
and  I  am  sure  they  did  not  come  from  my  State,  either;  did  they? 

Mr.  Currie.  No,  no.  The  resolution  was  lost;  27  to  11  at  that 

time. 

Now,  answering  your  question,  Senator  Capper,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  farmers  feel  as  a  rule.     I  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
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stockmen,  among:  them  Ed  Myers,  whom  I  met  on  the  train  on  my 
way  from  New  York,  and  he  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Kendrick.  He  is  a  big  operator? 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes ;  he  is  one  of  the  largest  operators. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask,  Mr. 
Currie — if  there  is  nothing  further,  Mr.  Currie 

Mr.  Currie  (interposing).  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
commission  men  and  about  being  obliged  to  employ  them.  I  think 
that  that  was  covered  by  Mr.  Curtis,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
employ  a  commission  man.  Any  man  who  desires  to  do  so  may  go 
with  his  shipments  and  sell  them  himself;  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  but  the  point  we  made  clear  with  Mr. 
Curtis  is  that  he  has  hardly  any  alternative  from  either  selling 
himself  or  employing  a  commission  man.  If  he  felt  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  yards  himself  he  could  not  possibly  employ  an  agent 
to  sell  his  stock  if  he  was  not  a  representative  or  a  member  of  that 
commission  exchange? 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes;  but  he  has  a  choice  of  several  hundred  com- 
mission men  that  he  may  consign  to. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  all  of  them  are  members  of  this  exchange? 

Mr.  Currie.  Certainly.  If  there  is  anything  vicious  in  the  rules 
of  the  exchange,  the  State  legislature  may  change  that  at  any  time. 
They  would  have  control  of  it — I  think  they  would. 

There  is  another  matter — I  am  asking  for  information:  I  have 
KHiie  trade  with  Illinois  butchers.  A  representative  of  a  butcher 
from  Illinois  comes  to  my  ranch  twice  a  year  and  buys  cattle  and 
>hips  them  to  Illinois  for  slaughter.  It  seems  to  me,  under  this 
bill,  that  this  representative  would  be  obliged  to  have  a  license. 
Am  I  right? 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  specifies  the  business  of  slaughtering.  That 
would  not  be  a  business. 

Mr.  Currie.  He  is  a  butcher. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  mean  he  would  have  to  have  a  license 
or  that  you  would  have  to  have  a  license  ? 

Mr.  Currie.  Oh,  no.  I  mean  the  fellow  who  buys  the  cattle  from 
me,  the  butcher  who  comes  to  my  ranch  and  buys  them  for  slaughter 
in  another  State ;  he  would  be  likely  to  have  a  license,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  is  in  the  business  of  slaughtering? 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  butcher  is  in  the  business  of  slaughtering? 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  would  he  come  under  this  bill 
unless  he  does  a  business  to  exceed  $500,000  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  poultry,  eggs,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  remember  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  are  not  many  cases,  are  there,  of  the  kind 
you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Currie.  Yes,  quite  a  good  many — no,  not  shipping  outside 
of  the  State.    I  suppose  there  are  very  few  doing  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  there  may  be  sporadic  cases  of  that 
kind  where  it  might  work  a  hardship,  where  they  intended  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  slaughtering.  If  he  was  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness, I  think  under  the  bill  he  would  be  licensed. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  In  any  event,  the  price  of  the  license  is  not 
hardlv  money;  it  is  good  behavior. 

Mr.  Citrrie.  Yes,  but.  Senator,  the  thing  I  object  to  is  that  we 
have  been  probed  and  investigated  and  licensed  to  death,  and  we 
would  like  a  chance  to  run  our  business  a  little  while  as  we  would 
like  to  run  it.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  butcher  living  in  Iowa 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  Federal  Government  to  get  a  li- 
cense to  come  over  in  Nebraska  and  buy  some  cattle. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  not  the  intention,  of  course. 

Mr.  Currie.  The  bill  covers  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  may  be  open  to  dispute.  But,  if  it  does, 
it  should  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Currie.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Currie,  before  you  get  away,  if  you  will 
lead  section  3,  while  that  question  you  raised  might  be  considered 
doubtful,  let  us  take  the  language — 

shall  engage  in  or  carry  on  any  business  in  commerce  of  buying,  selling,  or  ship- 
ping live  stock  for  slaughter — 

You  do  not  think  the  man  coming  into  Nebraska  from  Illinois 
and  buying  the  steer  would  be  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
and  shipping  in  commerce,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Currie.  In  another  section  it  defines  the  word  "commerce" 
to  be  engaged  in  trade. 

Senator  Kenton.  Engaged  in  shipping  between  States.  But  the 
point  is,  the  business  of  shipping.  Would  a  man  who  simply  sends 
one  animal  in  commerce  be  engaged  in  the  business?  That  would 
be  the  question. 

Mr.  Currie.  I  am  sure  that  the  meaning  of  that  as  it  is — what  the 
intention  of  it  is  I  do  not  know — would  oblige  a  man  running  a 
butcher  shop  in  any  one  State  if  he  went  into  another  State,  to  buy 
cattle,  because  that  was  his  business,  he  would  be  engaging  in  the 
business  of  butchering,  slaughtering,  and  selling  beef,  and  he  would 
have  to  have  a  license. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  he  made  that  a  business,  if  he  went  into  a 
State  once  or  twice  to  buy,  it  would  not  then  constitute  a  business  in 
commerce.  But  if  he  did  go  into  a  State  and  make  a  practice  of 
it,  then,  I  grant  you  it  would  be.  The  question  is  the  construction 
of  the  term  "  business." 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  D.  WILLIAMS,  PRESIDENT  BASKET  STORES 

CO.,  OMAHA,  HEBE. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer  and 
state  your  residence  and  place  of  business,  and  what  you  are  en- 
gaged in. 

Mr.  Williams.  My  name  is  W.  D.  Williams;  residence  and  place 
of  business,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  and  I  am  president  of  the  Basket  Stores 
Co.,  of  Omaha,  a  retailer,  wholesale  jobber,  and  distributor. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  the  retail  and  wholesale 
business,  are  you,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  a  wholesale  jobbing  and  distributing  busi- 
ness, including  70  cash  and  carrying  stores.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
any  retailers'  association  or  any  wholesale  grocers'  association.  But 
I  do  take  the  wholesale  grocers'  official  paper  and  the  retail  grocers' 
official  papers  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  and  the 
New  York  commercial  papers  in  order  to  keep  posted  on  the  market. 

Senator  Kenton.  Wnere  is  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Williams.  Omaha,  Nebr.  I  was  on  my  way  to  New  York 
and  I  noticed  in  the  retail  grocers'  and  wholesale  grocers'  papers 
that  the  packers  were  going  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  As  I 
buy  from  the  wholesale  grocers  wherever  possible  and  also  the 
packers,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  this  committee  to  tell 
them  some  things  I  have  experienced  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

We  are  large-quantity  buyers.  We  have  our  own  warehouse  and 
our  own  track. 

I  noticed  in  this  bill  that  the  packers'  endeavors  were  to  be  cur- 
tailed somewhat,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  other 
lines. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  the  bill  say  that? 

Mr.  Wiixiams.  I  understood  the  wholesale  grocers'  report  of  it  to 
say  so,  before  I  saw  the  bill. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  think,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, to  say  that  the  licensing  authority  could  determine  that.  It 
does  not. absolutely,  exclude  them  from  the  business,  but  it  is  up  to 
the  licensing  authority. 

Mr.  Wiixiam8.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  idea  being  that  if  they  are  controlling  a 
business  or  getting  a  monopoly  of  it,  that  the  licensing  authority, 
whatever  it  might  be  under  the  bill — for  instance,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture— could  prevent  them  going  into  other  lines  of  business. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  thank  you  for  the  explanation.  The  point  I 
want  to  bring  before  the  committee  is  this :  That  I  try  to  buy  some 
items  from  the  manufacturer,  and  he  notifies  me  that  his  broker  in 
Omaha  will  be  glad  to  serve  me.  That  the  broker  docs  not  call  on 
me.  So  I  call  on  him..  But  he  fails  to  respond.  I  had  occasion  to 
buy  a  certain  item  manufactured  by  the  Snider  Preserving  Co.  We 
have  18  stores  in  Lincoln,  and  we  ordered  three-quarters  of  a  car. 
There  was  one-quarter. of  a  car  of  goods  placed  in  that  car  for  a 
certain  man  who  does  not  sell  us  or  call  on  us!  We  paid  for  these 
goods,  but  they  did  not  arrive,  for  some  reason;  and  upon  investi- 
gation we  found  they  were  in  his  warehouse,  and  that  he  had  had 
^ome  controversy  with  this  manufacturer,  stating  that  he  should  not 
sell  us — I  do  not  know  what  reason  he  gave. 

But,  at  any  rate,  he  demanded  $100  commission  from  the  sale  of 
those  goods  to  us,  which  he  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The  result  was 
that  an  inspector  from  the  Federal  Trade  Comlnission  by  the  name 
of  John  W.  Bennett  came  into  my  office  and  showed  his  credentials 
a  short  time  ago  and  asked  me  about  this  transaction,  and  he  read 
to  me  the  authority  given  him  under  that  act,  which  allows  the 
Trade  Commission  to  examine  anybody's  business,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  that  I  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  one  year's  imprison- 
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ment  if  I  withheld  any  information  they  desired.  That,  I  under- 
stand, is  the  law.  So  it  was  necessary  for  me,  before  he  got  through 
questioning  me,  to  produce  letters  that  were  really  confidential. 
Now,  all  that  I  am  here  for  is  to  let  you  know  that  since  the  packers 
have  been  handling  groceries  we  have  been  able  to  buy  them  for  less. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  sold  them  for  less? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  sold  them  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  your  turnover  is 
annually  from  those  18  stores? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  will  reach,  I  believe,  $3,000,000  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  a  large  business. 

Mr.  Williams.  After  calling  on  other  brokers  and  they  informing 
me  that  they  did  not  care  to  sell  us — I  might  explain  to  you  that  the 
broker  is  the  middleman  between  the  canner  and  the  wholesaler. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  did  they  not  want  to  sell  you? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason,  unless  that  we  are 
running  a  cash  and  carry  store  and  are  selling  for  less  to  the  con- 
sumer for  cash. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  brokers  refused  to  sell  to  you  for  that 
reason? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  a  list  of  them  here.  I  have  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Trade  Commission  and  a  copy  of  all  the  correspond- 
ence. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  you  made  complaints  of  that  to  the 
Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  must  confess  I  do  hot  know  if  it  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  complaint  or  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  called  their  attention  to  this  dis- 
crimination? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Which,  under  the  act,  would  give  them  power  to 
investigate? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Basket  Stores  (Co., 
.   .  General  Offices  Omaha, 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  July  1^  1919. 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 

1508  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir  :  Per  your  request,  I  herewith  hand  you  correspondence. 

The  Basket  Stores  Co.  Is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Nebraska  as  wholesale  grocers,  jobbers,  and  distributors.  Many  items  of 
merchandise  we  are  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and  packers,  while 
there  are  a  number  of  other  items  that  we  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  buy  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  wholesale  grocers,  jobbers,  and  distributors. 

I  have  been  informed  by  some  Omaha  brokers  that  they  could  not  sell  us 
direct  and  they  never  have  called  upgn  us,  so  I  decided  to  make  a  trip  East* 
and  call  upon  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

On  or  about  January  23,  myself  and  Mr.  J.  R  Bryan,  our  vice  president  and 
general  buyer,  called  \ft>on  Inderrieden  Bros.,  336  River  Street,  Chicago,  and 
in  their  office  I  met  Mr.  Colt  Campbell,  of  Campbell  &  West  Brokerage  Co.,  of 
Omaha,  and  he  introduced  us. to  Mr.  Joe  Inderrieden,  and  he  stated  to  Mr: 
Inderrieden  that  owing  to  a  certain  condition  in  Omaha  he  had  not  called  upon 
the  Basket  Stores  but  he  hoped  the  situation  would  be  such  so  that  he  could 
do  so  at  some  future  time.  Mi*.  Joe  Inderrieden  made  the  statement  that  he 
sold  chain  stores  direct  and  it  was  no  secret  with  them;  that  he  sold  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  and  would  be  glad  to  sell  the  Basket  Stores  Oo.,  or 
any  other  quantity  buyer  that  had  the  proper  credit. 
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On  May  21  I  called  on  Inderrieden  Bros.,  accompanied  by  Mr.  N.  6.  Con- 
year  of  the  Ward-May  Preserving  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  I  again  met  both  of  the 
Inderrieden  brothers  and  told  them  that  we  would  like  to  be  placed  on  the 
direct  list,  as  we  were  in  the  market  for  dried  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  in  their  line, 
and  they  again  stated  that  it  was  agreeable  to  them  to  sell  us  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned. 

On  May  20  I  called  on  the  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in  reference 
to  supplying  us  with  sugar.  I  understood  that  they  were  supplying  the  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Co.  and  other  large  chain  concerns  sugar  direct  from  their  Chi- 
cago branch.  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  N.  G,  Conyear,  and  Mr.  Meinrath 
stated  that  the  Nebraska  Meinrath  brokerage  sugar  account  was  handled 
through  their  Omaha  otlice  and  suggested  that  I  might  also  call  upon  Mr. 
J.  P.  Fallon,  who  handles  the  C.  &  N.  sugar  account  for  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Seavy  &  Flarshein  of  Omaha.  About  June  19  I  called  upon  Mr.  J.  P.  Fallon 
and  told  him  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Meinrath,  and  we  had  heard  nothing 
from  the  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.  in  reference  to  supplying  us  with  sugar,  and 
I  told  him  we  were  in  the  market  for  sugar  and  wanted  to  know  if  his  brokerage 
firm  would  supply  us  with  sugar,  and  he  informed  me  thnt  his  concern  would 
aot  care  to  sell  us  sugar,  that  if  they  sold  us  sugar  they  would  stand  a  chance 
of  having  the  wholesale  grocers  refuse  to  buy  their  sugar. 

On  May  19  or  20  I  called  upon  Mr.  Barlow,  sales  manager  for  the  Helvetia 
Milk  Co.,  Pet  Milk  manufacturers.  Mr.  Barlow  has  charge  of  the  distribution 
in  the  Chicago  district.  I  had  called  upon  him  at  a  previous  date,  and  he  stated 
that  he  had  had  it  up  with  the  factory,  and  he  dictated  a  letter  to  the  above 
company  while  I  was  in  the  office,  suggesting  that  they  sell  us  direct 

I  submit  herewith  correspondence  from  the  T.  A.  Snider  Preserving  Co.  la 
reference  to  the  Helvetia  Milk  Co.  They  are  selling  their  milk  in  Omaha 
through  the  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.  I  also  attach  T.  A.  Snider  Preserving 
Co.'s  letter  of  the  24th  in  reference  to  the  same  subject. 

On  May  20  I  called  upon  the  Carnation  Milk  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  learned 
that  Mr.  C.  F.  Healy,  sales  manager,  was  out  of  the  city,  and  I  informed  Mr. 
R.  C.  Black  his  assistant,  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  boy  Carnation  Milk  in 
carload  lots,  to  be  delivered  to  our  own  tracks,  that  the  carload  would  be  hanw 
died  by  our  own  help,  and  would  like  to  have  them  put  us  on  the  direct  job- 
bers' list  He  stated  that  he  would  take  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Healy  and 
would  advise  us  later  whether  they  would  put  us  on  the  direct  list  or  not ; 
that  his  account  in  Omaha  was  handled  through-  the  brokerage  firm  of  Cartah  & 
Jeffrey,  and  up  to  date  we  have  not  heard  from  them. 

.  On  May  21.  I  went  to  Battle  Creefc,  Mich.,  and  called  upon-  the  Kelfoggsf 
Products  Co.  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  sales  manager,  w^s  not  in  town,  but  I  stated  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  McKay,  that  wet  were  wholesale  grocers,  jobbers,  distributors, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  them  put  us  on  the  direct  list.  He  informed  me  thair 
as  soon  as  Mr.  O'Brien  returned  he  would  take  it  up  with  him,  and  undobutedlyt 
we  wouki  hear  from  him  through  their  Omaha  brokerage.- 

On  the  same  day  I  called  on  the  Post  urn  Cereal  Co.,  and  stated  to  Mr.  S.  H. 
Small;  sales  manager,  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  Postum  concern  put  us 
on  the  direct  list.  He  stated  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  would  be 
glad  to  do  this,  but  there  was*  a  peculiar  condition  existing  on  the  Missouri 
River:  that  the  brokers  and  wholesale  grocers  objected  to  their  selling  to  chain 
stores.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  selling  the  eastern  chain  stores  direct  and 
he  said  they  were;  that  a  different  condition  existed  in  the  East;  thnt  they 
made  no  discrimination  of  quantity  buyers  in  the  East. 

On  May  22  I  called  on  the  brokerage  firm  of  Sanborn  &  Lore,  1711  Dime 
Bank  Building,  Detroit,  and  they  stated  that  they  were  in  a  brokerage  business 
selling  to  wholesale  grocers  and  to  chain  stores;  it  made  no  difference  then 
to  whom  they  sold  as  long  as  they  were  quantity  buyers  and  were  entitled  to 
quantity  buyers*  discounts ;  and  that  the  Smith  Grocery  Co.,  of  Detroit,  were 
buying  most  all  of  their  merchandise  direct,  and  that  they  were  distributing 
their  merchandise  through  a  chain  of  over  100  stores. 

On  May  23  I  called  upon  H.  G.  Flint,  sales  manager  for  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  I  told  him  that  we  would  like  to  have  them  place  us 
on  the  direct  list.  He  stated  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  they  would  be 
glad  to  do  so,  but  In  that  case  they  would  have  to  sell  us  direct  and  not 
through  their  broker  on  account  of  the  peculiar  condition  existing  between  the 
brokers  and  jobbers  oil  the  Missouri  River. 

On  June  2  I  called  on  G.  S.  Parsons,  sales  manager  for  Bordens  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  10&  Hudson  Street,  and  told  him  I  would  like  to  have  him  place  us 
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on  the  direct  list.  He  stated  that  they  were  selling  the  chain  stores  in  the 
East  and  he  knew  of  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  sell  the  chain  stores 
in  the  West  doing  the  same  business,  and  that  he  would  take  it  up  with  their 
western  representative. 

On  the  same  day  I  called  upon  Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  and  met  Mr.  Church 
and  Mr.  James  Winkley.  Mr.  Winkley  stated  that  he  sold  to  wholesale  grocers 
and  jobbers  only  and  did  not  care  to  sell  us  direct 

On  June  5  I  called  upon  the  Franklin  Sugar  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  pre- 
sented a  personal  letter  from  Syme-Eagle  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Frasder,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Frazier  was  not  in  the  office,  but  I  was  turned  over  to  a 
Mr.  Green,  who  stated  he  would  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter  of  selling  the 
sugar  direct  on  a  jobber  basis. 

On  June  7  I  called  upon  Mr.  Deupeer,  sales  manager  for  Procter  &  Gamble. 
We  buy  large  quantities  of  P.  &  G.  Naptha  and  Crisco  in  solid  cars.  We  have 
our  own  warehouses  and  track.  For  several  months  we  have  had  it  with  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  people  to  put  us  on  the  Jobbers'  list  and  they  have  always 
informed  us  that  they  were  looking  the  matter  up  and  would  let  us  know  later. 
I  told  Mr.  Deupeer  that  I  wanted  to  be  put  on  the  jobbers'  list  and  he  asked 
me  what  soap  companies  were  selling  us.  I  told  him  Cudahy  &  Co.,  Haskins 
Bros.,  and  Peete  Bros.,  of  Kansas  City,  and  he  said  that  he  would  investigate  it 
and  would  let  us  know. 

On  June  2  I  called  on  Mr.  H.  L.  Jones,  president  of  Jones  Bros.'  Tea  Co., 
who  are  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  distributors,  and  he  stated  that  they  were 
able  to  buy  goods  direct  of  brokers  and  that  all  of  the  firms  mentioned  above  are 
selling  them  direct  without  any  limitation.  The  Jones  Bros.  Co.  have  a  branch 
■tore  in  Omaha  and  a  branch  store  in  Council  Bluffs  who  are  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  us,  therefore  the  above  firms  are  discriminating  against  us  in  favor 
of  other  chain  stores  doing  a  similar  business. 

I  respectfully  submit  correspondence  attached  which  will  show  that  we  are 
being  discriminated  against. 

The  W.  T.  Johnson,  broker,  of  611  South  Thirteenth  Street*  representing 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk,  have  refused  to  sell  us  direct  and  they  also  refuse 
to  take  us  on  for  the  Northern  Ontario  Packing  Co. ;  see  letter  of  January  8. 

I  call  your  attention  to  letter  of  John  W.  McCarthy,  jr.,  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
January  9.  Kohn  Bros.  Brokerage  Co.  informed  us  that  they  will  not  sell  us 
or  call  on  us. 

Under  date  of  March  22  we  wired  Procter  &  Gamble  to  put  us  down  for  a 
car  of  Crisco  and  a  mixed  car  of  soap,  if  they  will  take  care  of  us  on  jobbers* 
basis.  On  March  24  they  replied,  "  Can  not  accept  your  order,  basis  mentioned ; 
will  have  representative  call  on  you."  A  few  days  later  their  Kansas  City 
representative,  Mr.  Hempstead,  called  on  us,  and  he  stated  that  at  this  time  he 
would,  not  put  us  on  the  direct  list — that  be  now  had  it  up  with  the  head  office 
in  Cincinnati. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  letter  of  William  Henderson,  dated  April  7. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Cooke-MacFarland  letter  of  May  20. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  W.  T.  Johnson,  the  broker,  representing 
Guggenheim  &  Co.,  has  refused  to  call  on  us  or  sell  us  after  repeated  requests, 
and  he  states  that  he  hopes  the  time  will  come  when  he  can  sell  us  on  a  direct 
basis  the  same  as  the  jobber,  but  does  not  give  us  any  figures  or  quotations. 
Please  refer  again  to  Cooke-MacFarland  letter  of  May  20. 

On  June  3  I  called  on  Liggett  &  Myers  in  New  York,  who  sell  us  cigarettes 
direct,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  E.  G.  Weymouth,  and  he  stated  he  was 
very  glad  to  have  our  cigarette  business  and  did  not  know  any  reason  why 
Liggett  &  Myers,  of  St.  Louis,  would  not  sell  us  tobacco  direct,  and  that  he 
would  take  it  up  with  their  St.  Louis  branch.  I  call  your  attention  to  my  letter 
to  the  St  Louis  branch  of  June  17  and  their  reply  to  my  letter  dated  July  3. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  from  the  War- Way  Preserving  Co.,  dated 
February  21,  inclosing  a  copy  dated  February  17,  from  the  Meinrath  Brokerage 
Co.,  Omaha,  in  reference  to  the  War-Way  selling  us  preserves  direct.  Note  next 
attached  letter  of  July  11  from  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in  reference 
to  beet  sugar.  The  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.,  of  Omaha,  do  not  call  upon  us 
or  quote  us  prices. 

Please  note  letter  from  Webster  Butterfleld  Co.,  June  2,  1919.     Meinrath 

Brokerage  Co.  refused  the  business. 

Inclosed  find  letter  from  the  Phez  Co.,  dated  June  27.  Mr.  P.  B.  Evans,  ttielr 
representative,  from  Salem.  Oreg.,  who  represents  the  Phez  Co.  in  Omaha, 
cftUed  on  us  and  we  gave  him  the  attached  order.    He  stated  that  they  would 
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carry  a  stock  here  and  we  could  order  it  in  quantities  as  needed.  He  also 
stated  that  the  firm  told  him  to  take  care  of  us  on  the  jobbing  basis,  and  we 
placed  the  order  with  that  understanding.  The  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.  handle 
their  business  for  them.  Later,  Mr.  Evans  came  back  and  wanted  the  copy  of 
the  order,  stating  that  Meinrath  did  not  care  to  sell  us.  We  put  on  an  adver- 
tising campaign  to  push  these  jgoods  and  found  that  the  goods  had  not  been 
delivered  to  us,  so  we  immediately , took  it  up  with  the  Meinrath  people  and 
they  stated  that  they  had  the  matter  up  with  the  Phez  Co.  and  it  was  to  be  left 
to  them  whether  or  not  they  would  supply  this  order.  Under  date  of  June  8 
we  wrote  the  Phez  Co.,  of  Salem,  and  note  their  reply  of  June  27. 

Note  next  attached  letter  from  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  July  7. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  I  called  the  Russell  Brokerage  Co.,  and  Mr.  Patrick, 
their  sugar  representative,  informed  me  that  they  did  not  care  to  sell  us ;  that 
he  had  gone  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Bryan  on  some  other 
matters.  The  Russell  Brokerage  Co.  also  handle  the  Aunt  Jemima  pancake-flour 
account  Mr.  Patrick  informed  us  that  they  did  not  care  to  sell  us,  and  also 
informed  the  Aunt  Jemima  Mills  salesman,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Myers,  not  to  take 
care  of  us  on  a  direct  basis.  Harry  W.  Myers  took  it  up  with  the  Aunt  Jemima 
Mills  Co.  direct  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Mr.  Clark,  the  president,  informed  him 
to  book  our  order  which  we  gave  him  on  May  19. 

Under  date  of  July  3,  1919,  I  wrote  the  Thomas  Publishing  Co.,  129  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York  City,  the  attached  letter.    Please  note  their  reply  on  July  9. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Omaha  representative  of  the  Fels  Naphtha  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  that  the  manufacturers  went  largely  on  the  Thomas  Publishing 
Directory  as  to  who  were  entitled  to  quantity  prices. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  with  the  Morton  Salt  Co. 

Please  note  letters  from  the  C.  B.  Shackleford  &  Son  Co.    Brokers  here  refused 
to  sell  us  peas,  stating  that  they  had  none  to  offer. 
Yours,  truly, 

Basket  Stores  Co., 
By  W.  D.  Williams,  President. 


The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co., 
Chicago,  U.  8.  A.,  April  24,  1919 
Basket  Stokes  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  23d  instant 
and  hope  that  Procter  &  Gamble  will  have  their  representative  call  on  you; 
Have  already  taken  this  matter  up  with  their  headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Pet  milkman  figures  his  brokers  in  Omaha  are  afraid  of  the  jobbers,  but 
odd  in  a  very  few  days  will  be  in  to  see  you  and  will  undoubtedly  take  care 
of  you  direct  as  you  want 

Would  be  pleased  to  hear  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Co.  have  already  put  on  their  list. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  running  your  ad.  in  the  Omaha  paper 
next  week  and  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  send  us  a  copy  of  the 
flame  when  out. 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Williams  and  yourself,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours  very  truly. 

The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co. 
Per  E.  J.  Peterson,  Manager. 


The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 
Basket  Stokes  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant  and  certainly 
will  get  busy  with  Procter  &  Gamble.  I  have  already  seen  the  Calumet  Baking 
Powder  Co.,  and  Mr.  Gallagher  has  decided  he  would  put  you  on  their  direct 
Ust  I  guess  the  reason  for  their  not  doing  so  is  they  have  a  broker  in  Omaha 
•ad  presume  this  broker  is  afraid  of  the  jobbers.  If  they  had  their  direct  rep- 
resentative they  would  have  opened  an  account  with  you  immediately.  The 
broker  will  take  this  up  with  you,  as  they  wrote  them  to  do  so  last  week. 
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The  Helvetia  Milk  Co.  has  also  notified  their  broker  to  open  an  account  with 
you  on  Pet  milk; 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Williams  and  yourself,  we  beg 
to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co. 
Per  E.  J.  Peterson,  Manager. 


Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  18,  1919. 
The  Phez  Co., 

Salem,  Oreg. 

Gentlemen:  On  June  2  we  gave  your  Mr.  F.  E.  Evans  a  small  order  for 
75  cases  of  your  products.  The  writer  has  just  discovered  that  these  goods 
are  not  in  yet  and  therefore  took  the  matter  up  with  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co. 
They  tell  us  they  have  a  good  stock,  but  can  not  deliver  same  to  us  until  they 
hear  from  you. 

June  30  we  start  a  campaign  for  one  week  on  items  such  as  yours,  and  we 
are  very  sorry  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  some  of  your  products  in  on  this 
sale.  The  writer  understood  from  your  Mr.  Evans  that  you  were  carrying  a 
stock  here  and  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  your  products  most  any  time.  We 
could  have  used  considerable  more  than  ordered. 

For  your  information  we  might  say  that  some  of  the  brokers  here  in  town 
do  not  sell  us,  but  the  factories  whom  they  represent  usually  take  care  of  us 
direct.  We  buy  direct  from  the  biggest  manufacturers,  such  as  Corn  Products 
&  National  Starch  Co.,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  T.  A.  Snider  Preserving  Co.,  Genesee 
Pure  Food  Co.  (manufacturers  of  jello),  etc.,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  buy  your  products  on  the  same  basis  as  a  jobber.  In 
addition  to  operating  70  stores,  we  do  a  small  jobbing  business  and  feel  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  move  good  quantities  of  your  products. 

Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  reply,  we  are 
Yours,  truly. 

Basket  Stores  Co.. 
J.  E.  Bryan. 

»      4 

John  W.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Janurp  9,  1919. 
Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

'  Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  favor  of  the  31st  ultimo  we  wish  to  advise  that 
bur  broker  in  Omaha  is  Kohn  Bros.  Brokerage  Co.,  who  has  the  exclusive  sale 
of  our  products  in  that  market.  We  are  offering  through  them  at  all  times 
our  own  pack  of  California  fruits,  vegetables,  tomatoes,  and  tomato  products 
and  also  dried  fruits  and  other  California  products  for  the  account  of  other 
packers.  Any  time  you  are  in  the  market  we  kindly  ask  that  you  take  same  up 
with  out  brokers. 
Thanking  you  for.  this  inquiry,  we  are 


Yours,  truly, 


John  W.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  &  Co., 
W.  H.  McGin.nis. 


W i lli a  m  Henderson , 
Xar  Orleans,  April  7,  1919. 
Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Yours  of  the  4th  at  hand.  We  really  do  not  want  to  write  you 
that  we  will  not  take  your  business  or  that  we  have  to  refuse  to  see  you,  still  we 
can  not  accept  the  business,  as  we  have  several  times  written  Mr.  Marshall  that 
we  have  such  a  large  established  trade  in  the  South,  with  customers  on  our 
books  for  30  or  35  years,  and,  as  a  rule,  our  regular  territory  is  from  St.  Louis 
down  to  Southeast  and  Southwest  points.  Furthermore,  if  you  were  to  give  us 
business  for  your  Oklahoma  firms  we  could  not  accept  the  business,  as  we  hear 
that  the  wholosole  grocers  of  Oklahoma  will  not  allow  refiners  to  sell  to  your 
store,  but,  of  course,  this  is  only  hearsay,  and  we  do  not  know  anything  more 
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about  it  The  main  point,  however,  Is  that  we  can  quote  regularly  to  supply 
yr.ur  wants  on  account  of  our  old-established  trade  which  we  have  to  take  care 
ot  Whenever  Mr.  Marshall  submits  anything  from  you  we  will  try  to  accept, 
but  it  will  be  B/L  attached  to  S/D  and  S/D  to  be  taken  up  on  presentation  and 
not  on  arrival  of  the  sugar. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  Henderson. 


GUGGENHIME  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  11,  1919. 
Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen:  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  under  date  of  the  7th 
instant,  and  note  therein  that  you  like  to  have  the  name  of  our  broker  in 
your  city  handling  our  products.  , 

We  beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Johnson,  611  South  Thirteenth  Street,  who 
can  give  you  our  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  inquiry,  and  remain 
Tours,  truly, 

GUGGENHIME   &  Co. 


Cook-McFabland  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  20,  1919. 
Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  herewith  inclosing  you  contract  covering  car  of  dried 
fruit  which  we  booked  for  you.  You  will  kindly  sign  all  copies  of  the  contract 
and  return  same  to  us,  and  we  will  return  you  your  copy  fully  signed. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  scratched  out  Guggenhime  &  Co.'s  name  on  these 
contracts  and  substituted  therefore  Cook-McFarland's.  We  do  not  buy  nor  sell 
any  goods  whatever,  and  do  not  have  an  invoice  in  our  office.  However,  as 
Guggenhime  &  Co.  are  represented  in  your  market  by  a  regular  broker,  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  book  this  in  our  name  in  order,  to  secure  same  for  you.  We 
are  merely  acting  as  your  agents  in  this  transaction,  which  we  trust  will  be 
satisfactory  to  you. 

We  trust  that  you  will  keep  the  matter  of  your  purchase  of  dried  fruits  con- 
fidential as  to  its  origination. 

For  your  information  will  state  that  prunes  have  advanced  about  1  per  cent 
per  pound  .since  your  contract  was  booked. 
•  Yours,  very  truly, 

Cook-McFarland  Go.*;.f 
-     Sam'-l  F,  Miller." 


Omaha,  Nebr,,  May  23,  19 lfr. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Williams,  , 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Should  you  go  around  by  St.  Louis  on  your  way  back,  kindly  call 
on  Liggett  &  Myers,  as  we  will  want  to  buy  all  of  their  tobacco  for  our  country 
stores  direct. 
I  understand  that  the  Omaha  territory  is  handled  from  St.  Louis. 
Yours,   truly, 

J.  B.  Bryan. 
P.  S.— Possibly  New  York  might  handle.    J.  B.  B. 


*  Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  17,  1919.  % 

Liggett  &  Myers, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :  Recently  I  called  upon  your  firm  In  New  York  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  E.  G.  Waymrugh.  They  are  celling  us  their  cigarettes  direct,  and 
we  would  like  to  get  on  the  direct  list  for  tobacco.    He  suggested  that  I  write 

We  have  70  stores.  I  have  25  country  stores  in  Nebraska  and  I  am  going 
to  onen  25  country  stores  in  Iowa,  so  we  will  be  able  to  use  considerable 
tobacco. 
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It  was  my  Intention  to  return  through  St.  Louis,  but  on  account  of  being 
delayed  in  the  East,  I  decided  not  to  go  to  St.  Louis  this  trip. 

I  inclose  No.  1  and  No.  2  issue  of  the  Basket  Stores  News.     We  will  have-  a 
50,000  circulation  going  right  into  the  consumers'  homes. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Yours,  .truly, 


Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  23,  1919. 
Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr.  » 

Dear  Sirs:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  17.     It  Is 
our  custom  to  investigate  all  applications  to  purchase  our  products  direct  and 
as  soon  as  this  has  been  done  we  will  notify  you. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co., 
R.  C.  Throner. 


Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  S,  1919. 
Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Supplementing  our  letter  of  June  23,  we  regret  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  can  not  see- our  way  clear  to  add  your  name  to  our  list  of  customers. 

Just  now  we  have  in  effect  a  drop  shipment  offer  that  should  be  attractive  to 
you,  and  we  are  inclosing  a  circular  explaining  fully  our  free  goods  allowance, 

We  will  appreciate  your  patronage  through  our  customers  In  your  vicinity, 
who  are  in  position  to  supply' your  requirements  of  our  brands  and  give -you  the 
benefit  of  such  offers  as  we  have  in  effect  from  time  to  time. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are, 


Yours,  very  truly, 


Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
R.  C  Throner. 


Chicago,  February  21,  1919. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bryan, 

Care  of  Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Sir  :  Am  mailing  you  the  attached  letter  Just  received  from  which  you 
will  see  the  importance  of  our  interesting  you  at  this  time  and  the  advisability 
of  booking  you  ahead  for  deferred  shipments. 

Won't  you  please  return  this  letter  to  us  and  treat  same  as  strictly  confi- 
dential, because  you  know  it  would  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm  if  this  letter 
was  shown  to  anyone. 
Please  return  same  in  the  inclosed  self-addressed  envelop  and  greatly  oblige 
Yours,  very  truly, 

N.  G.  Conybear  &  Co. 


Meinrath  Brokerage  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  February  17,  1919. 
N.  G.  Conybear  &  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  letter  of  February  14,  and  we  have  received  part 
of  the  samples  and  will  get  busy. 

Regarding  the  Basket  Stores  Co.,  if  we  are  able  to  do  anything  with  the 
jobbing  trade,  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  discontinue 
selling  Basket  Stores  Co.,  unless,  of  course,  you  could  put  out  their  goods  under 
their  own  label,  not  having  your  name  appear  on  same. 

Yours,  very  truly,  ,  . 

Meinrath  Brokerage  'Co.'  *■ 
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Meinbath  Brokerage  Co., 

Chicago,  July  11,  1919. 

Basket  Stokes  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr% 

Gentlemen*  Your  letter  of  July  8  received  during  Mr.  Meinrath's  absence 
from  the  city.     Regret  to  advise  that  we  are  not  in  position  at  the  present 
tune  to  quote  you  beet  sugar. 
Thanking  you  for  writing  us  on  the  subject, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Meinbath  Brokerage  Co., 
Per  M.  J.  Bloch. 


Webster-Btjtterfield  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  2,  1919. 
Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  May  29  is  received  and  note  you  have  written 
us  with  regard  to  our  spinach  through  the  courtesy  of  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Stewart  of  the  Stecher  Lithographic  Co.  We  highly  appreciate  Mr. 
Stewart's  remarks  concerning  the  quality  of  our  pack  of  spinach. 

Kindly  note  we  do  not  receive  any  business  from  Chicago  brokers  from  the 
Omaha  market,  for  we  are  represented  in  Omaha  by  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co. 
and  we  suggest  that  you  confer  with  them.  We  note  all  the  brokers  in  Omaha 
do  not  sell  your  good  selves,  and  in  this  connection  perhaps  Meinrath  is  one 
of  those  who  may  not  solicit  business  only  from  the  exclusive  wholesale  houses. 
We  can  assure  you  that  we  much  appreciate  your  kind  letter,  and  with  very 
best  wishes, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Webster-Butterfield  Co., 
C.  P.  Butterfteld,  President. 


The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

Office  Stock  Exchange  Place, 

Philadelphia,  July  7,  1919. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Williams, 

Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Williams  :  I  have  your  letter  of  June  27.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  have  missed  a  friend  of  Mr.  Synie's  when  you  called  at  the  office.  I  have 
looked  over  with  interest  the  Basket  Stores  News,  which  you  inclose. 

Oar  representatives  in  your  territory  are  the  Russell  Brokerage  Co.     Won't 
you  kindly  take  this  matter  up  with  them.     Just  at  the  present  time  we  are 
unable  to  accept  any  business  at  all  until  we  catch  up  with  our  oversales. 
With  kind  regards,  believe  me, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Frazikr,  Jr. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  July  9,  1919. 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

Stock  Exchange  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Frazier:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  and  was  very  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  took  up  the  matter  of  buying  sugar  with  your 
representative  in  this  city,  the  Russell  Brokerage  Co.,  and  got  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Patrick,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  not  care  to  sell  us. 

We  are  ready  to  give  you  our  booking  for  cane  sugar  as  soon  as  you  are  able 
to  ship,  and  could  use  cars  of  1,000  bags  each  every  four  days,  and  would  like 
to  have  you  advise  us  upon  what  terms  you  would  care  to  book  our  business 
and  whether  you  could  get  the  New  Orleans  differential  freight  rate. 

When  in  New  York  I  learned  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have 
their  plans  all  laid  for  a  big  advertising  campaign  in  the  West  on  their  pack 
of  sugar,  and  if  we  take  on  the  Franklin  line,  we  will  do  our  best  to  put  it  on 
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the  map  In  this  district.     We  would  give  you  window  displays  and  also  feature 
it  in  our  Basket  Store  News. 

We  might  tell  you  the  experience  we  had  with  the  Hussell  Brokerage  Co. 
They  represent  the  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour  people.  They  told  us  that 
they  did  not  care  to  sell  us,  so  we  took  it  up  with  the  Aunt  Jemima  people 
and  they  sold  us  direct.  We  could  tell  you  of  a  number  of  similar  instances. 
You  understand  there  is  a  strong  wholesale  grocers'  association  out  this  way 
and  a  strong  brokerage  association.  We  are  buying  most  everything  direct 
through  outside  brokers  and  the  wholesale  jobbers  know  we  are  doing  this. 
There  is  no  secret  about  it,  so  we  are  getting  these  goods  direct  and  these 
brokers  are  simply  losing  their  brokerage. 

We  have  just  made  another  statement  to  R.  G.  Dun,  and  if  you  prefer  to 
talk  over  the  terms  personally,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  to  Philadelphia  or 
Chicago. 

I  know  Mr.  Syme  would  be  glad  to  sell  us  sugar,  but  why  not  handle  it 
direct?    You  wil1  have  to  break  away  some  time  and  here's  a  chance. 

Kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  can  know  if  we 
can  depend  on  the  Franklin  or  not  for  our  sugar. 
Yours,  truly, 


Paxton  &  Gallacher  Co.,  Wholesale  Grocers. 

Omaha,  March  IS,  1919. 
Basket  Stores, 

715  South  Ninth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen:  We  received  your  orders  calling  for  Butter-Nut  coffee  to  be 
delivered  to  your  Fairbury  and  Ashland,  Nebr.,  stores. 

We  regret  to  advise  that  we  are  unable  at  this  time  to  fill  these  orders  as 
I>er  your  request,  due  to  various  reasons,  about  which  we  wiP  not  go  into 
detail  at  this  writing." 

We  have  decided  to  take  this  stand  as  a  question  of  policy  Inasmuch  as  It 
Interferes  with  our  services  to  the  trade.    You  can  readily  appreciate  how  our 
selling  your  stores  interferes  in  keeping  peace  in  the  family. 
We  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Paxton  &  Gallagher  Co., 
Per  T.  J.  Prettyman,  Jr. 


Paxton  &  Gallagher  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  March  28,  1919. 
Basket  Store  No.  45, 

Ord,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  coffee  order,  but  regret  to  say  by  reason  of  ar- 
rangements recently  entered  into,  we  are  unable  to  ship  you  anything  more 
and  the  order  necessarily  stands  canceled. 
Yours,  truly. 

Paxton  &  Gallagher  Co. 


Morton  Salt  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  SO,  1919. 
Basket  Stores  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen:  We  received  you  remittance  of  the  27th  instant,  which  we 
respectfully  return  for  correction  as  we  note  you  have  deducted  extra  com- 
mission of  $21.60.  The  consignment  was  billed  in  accordance  with  our  current 
price  list,  under  which  you  are  entitled  to  quantity  discounts  only  and  our  bill 
was  so  rendered.  We  do  not  make  any  other  discount  except  to  jobbers  who 
are  listed  in  the  Thomas  Wholesale  Grocers'  and  Kindred  Trades'  Register. 
Inasmuch  as  you  are  not  conducting  that  kind  of  a  business,  you  would  not  be 
entitled  to  discount  except  as  shown  on  our  bill,  and  we  ask  that  you  kindly 
favor  us  with  a  corrected  remittance. 
Thanking  you  to  give  the  matter  your  early  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

Morton   Salt  Co., 
Per  N.  F.  Lton. 
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If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  on,  you  will  see  the  procedure  that  I 
took  to  convince  them  that  they  were  being  discriminated  against  be- 
fore I  could  take  anv  action  before  the  Trade  Commission. 

After  being  told  by  a  number  of  brokers  that  they  did  not  care 
to  sell  us,  for  the  reason  that  the  wholesale  jobber  would  not  buy 
from  us,  which  I  could  not  believe  was  possible,  I  decided  to  take  a 
trip  and  visit  the  manufacturers. 

I  went  to  Chicago  and  called  upon  manufacturers  there,  and  they 
informed  me  they  would  try  to  sell  me  and  would  take  the  matter 
up  through  their  broker  in  Omaha,  who  undoubtedly  would  come 
and  see  us. 

From  Chicago  I  went  to  Battle  Creek  and  called  upon  the  Kellogg 
Corn  Flakes  Co.,  and  their  sales  manager  was  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  company  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take  it  up 
with  him  and  that  wo  would  undoubtedly  hear  from  them  later 
through  their  Omaha  representative. 

I  called  upon  the  Postum  people,  who  are  national  advertisers  of 
products  also,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Small,  the  sales 
manager,  who  stated  he  would  be  glad  to  sell  me,  but  owing  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  jobbers  and  brokers  on  the  Missouri  Eiver 
he  could  not  very  well  do  so,  that  he  hoped  at  some  time  that  he 
would  be  able  to  do  so. 

I  called  on  the  Shredded  Wheat  people,  in  Niagara  Falls.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Flint,  the  sales  manager  and  vice  president,  told  me  the  same 
thing,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  sell  us,  and  if  so  they  would 
sell  us  direct  from  the  factory  and  not  through  the  broker  in  Omaha, 
on  account  of  the  opposition  to  selling  us  at  that  time. 

I  called  at  the  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  control  the 
distribution  of  all  of  the  beet  sugar  in  the  West.  They  have  a 
branch  office  in  Omaha,  and  I  wanted  them  to  let  us  have  some 
sugar.  And  he  said  that  he  would  refer  us  to  the  Omaha  branch. 
From  there  I  went  to  New  York  and  called  upon  the  Warner  Sugar 
Co.  The  manager  of  the  Warren  Sugar  Co.  told  me  that  they  were 
all  sold  out  and  would  be  unable  to  sell  us ;  that  he  had  sent  out  a 
letter  to  the  dealers  that  if  they  did  not  buy  their  sugar  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  hard  time  to  get  sugar. 

I  called  upon  the  Arbuckle  Sugar  Refinery  people.  They  said  they 
would  be  glad  to  sell  me,  but  would  meet  the  differential  freight  rate 
from  New  Orleans,  which  was  my  market,  but  would  put  me  in 
touch  with  sugar  brokers  who  would  be  able  to  do  so,  and  called  up — 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  name,  but  I  think  it  was  the  Lamnson  con- 
cern. I  had  an  interview  with  them,  and  thev  said  that  thev  would 
do  their  best  to  get  us  some  sugar. 

I  then  went  to  Philadelphia  and  called  upon  such  manufacturers 
as  the  Campbell  soup  people,  who  informed  me  they  would  be  glad 
to  take  it  up  with  western  representatives,  and  later  they  called  and 
wanted  us  to  buy  through  the  jobber  and  we  turned  down  the  order. 
In  about  10  days  their  representative  came  back  and  said,  "We  will 
put  you  on  the  jobber's  list,"  and  sold  us. 

Now,  I  have  a  personal  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Franklin 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  out  of  the  city,  but 
I  saw  his  assistant,  and  he  said  he  would  take  the  matter  up  with 
them;  and  when  Mr.  Frazer  returned  he  wrote  me  that  their  repre- 
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sentatives  in  Omaha,  the  Russel  Brokerage  Co.,  would  be  glad  to 
take  care  of  us.  I  called  upon  the  Russel  Brokerage  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Patrick,  who  has  charge  of  the  sugar  end  of  their  business,  in- 
formed me  over  the  phone  that  he  did  not  care  to  sell  us. 

So  I  cpncluded  that  if  this  thing  existed,  as  it  apparently  did  exist, 
if  you  should  limit  the  packers  in  handling  groceries  I  did  not  see 
where  it  would  help  me  in  buying. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  combination  of  these 
people  to  prevent  you  securing  supplies  because  you  were  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Williams  (interposing).    In  the  cash-and-carry  plan. 

Senator  Kenton.  Engaged  in  the  cash-and-carry  plan? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  should  they  care  as  long  as  they  were  get- 
ting their  money?    Were  your  competitors  objecting  to  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  can  give,  sir.  Let  me 
read  you  just  one  letter.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Trade  Commission 
returning  the  letters.  I  told  them  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  the 
originals  in  case  I  wanted  to  force  these  people  to  sell  me.  I  have 
the  originals  here  and  also  the  copies. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  did  the  Trade  Commission  go  after  these 
people  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  still  investigating. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  are  investigating?  How  long  ago  was 
that? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  started  just  three  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  haven't  any  complaint  about  their  not 
being  diligent  in  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  at  all,  sir.  They  seem  to  be  very  diligent  in 
the  investigation.  And  the  only  reason  I  am  here  now  is  that  this 
happened  just  at  this  time,  and  I  read  in  the  wholesale  grocers  paper 
that  evidently  the  information  of  the  wholesale  grocers  was  against 
the  packers.  If  you  will  pardon  me  I  would  like  to  read  you  just  one 
letter. 

N.  G.  Conybear  &  Co.  of  Chicago  who  manufactured  the  Ward- 
May  preserves  offered  to  sell  us  and  they  wrote  their  brokers  the 
Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.  to  call  on  us.'  The  Meinrath  Co.  wrote 
them  a  letter  under  date  of  February  17,  1919. 

N.  G.  Conybear  Co., 

101,6  Kinsbury  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  February  14  and  we  have  received 
a  part  of  the  samples  and  will  get  busy. 

Regarding  the  Basket  Stores  Co.,  if  we  are  able  to  do  anything 
with  the  jobbing  trade  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  to  your  interest 
to  discontinue  selling  Baskets  Stores  Co.,  unless,  of  course,  you  could 
put  out  their  goods  under  their  own  label,  not  having  your  own  name 
appear  on  same. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Meinbath  Brokerage  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  they  wholesale  grocers? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  brokers;  the  largest  handlers  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  and  have  branch  offices  at  Omaha. 

The  Chaibman.  They  sell  only  to  wholesalers! 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  are  wholesalers,  also  besides 
our  other  stores. 
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I  would  like  to  also  state  two  other  instances.  The  salesman  for 
the  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour  manufacturers  at  St.  Joe,  Mo., 
and  other  advertised  product  called  upon  us  for  an  order  for  a 
carload  of  their  products.  They  took  our  orders  to  be  delivered 
through  the  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.  The  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co. 
said  that  they  were  not  selling  to  Basket  Stores  Co.  and  they  had 
better  turn  it  back.  They  took  it  up  with  the  manufacturer  and 
he  said  to  book  the  order  for  the  Basket  Stores  Co. 

The  Phez  Co.  of  Salem,  Oreg.,  manufacturers  of  drinks  of  that 
nature  and  also  of  preserves — their  salesman,  Mr.  Evans,  called  on 
us  and  offered  to  sell  us  their  goods,  and  he  took  our  order 
and  we  told  him  we  were  having  a  campaign  on  some  goods 
and  we  would  feature  them  in  our  houses  and  would  have  a 
window  trimmed  in  all  these  stores  to  sell  these  goods.  He  took 
our  order  to  be  delivered  through  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co. ;  as  the 
<ale  was  about  to  take  place  we  discovered  that  those  goods  were 
not  being  delivered  and  on  taking  it  up  with  the  Meinrath  Brok- 
erage Co.  thev  informed  us  that  they  had  it  up  with  the 
company,  and  it  was  up  to  them  whether  or  no  we  should  receive 
the  goods.  As  we  had  advertised  these  goods  in  good  faith  we 
immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  Phez  people  and  they  replied 
that  they  had  wired  their  warehouse  in  Omaha  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  us. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  this  any  longer,  only  it  seems  to  me 
that  their  quantity  buyers,  who  have  the  credit  and  who  do 
not  take  an  excess  profit  on  those  goods,  should  have  the  same 
privileges  on  those  goods  as  any  other  quantity  buyers. 

The  Chairman.  Your  dealings  then  with  the  packers  have  been 
very  satisfactory  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  a  competitive  market.  We  buy 
from  the  independents  and  from  the  Big  Five. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  enabled  you  to  sell  goods  cheaper  to  the 
consumers,  to  your  customers? 

Mr.  Williams.  Wherever  we  could  buy  we  sold  for  less. 

Senator  Kenton.  This  cash-and-carry  plan,  I  am  interested  in 
that  Does  that  enable  you  to  sell  cheaper  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  a  good  deal  of  this  cost  of  delivery  by  the 
retailer  where  some  one  telephones  down  to  send  up  one  ear  of  corn 
and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Whxiams.  Yes ;  that  is  where  it  is,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  you  could  cut  all  that  out  you  could  reduce 
the  cost  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  cheaper  do  you  sell  in  Omaha  than 
vour  competitors  ?  What  do  you  do  xor  a  dozen  ears  of  corn  in  your 
stores? 

Mr.  Wiixiams.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  am  not  a  buyer, 
and  I  can  not  tell  you  the  details  on  such  articles  as  that. 

Mr.  Kenton.  Don't  you  know  the  price  in  your  store  of  any  of 
those  things? 

Mr.  Whjjams.  Everything  we  sell  we  have  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  sell  beans,  and  peas,  and  corn  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Snator  Kenton.  What  do  you  sell  roasting  ears  at? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  the  market  is  changing  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can't  you  remember  what  you  have  been  selling 
them  for  at  all  in  the  last  30  or  60  days  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  must  confess  I  do  not;  my  other  duties  are  such 
that 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Your  business  is  classified? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  a  man  that  buys  vegetables  and  does  nothing 
else,  one  that  buys  fruit  and  does  nothing  else. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  prices 
yourself? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  come  to  me  and  ask  me  whether  we  shall  sell 
such  and  such  articles  and  the  margins  and  so  on. 

Senator  Kenton.  About  what  profit  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Williams.  Eighteen  and  one-half  per  cent  gross. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  per  cent  is  that  net? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  a  shrinkage  that  has  to  come  out,  pilfer- 
ing, and  so  on,  and  loss  that  reduces  it,  I  think,  to  1  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  were  your  profits  on  this  $3,000,000  of 
business  last  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Our  business  was  not  $3,000,000  last  year;  it 
will  reach  the  $3,000,000  mark  this  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  thought  you  said  $3,000,000  last  year.  What 
was  your  business  last  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Our  profits  were  very  nominal  last  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  what  was  your  business  last  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Our  business  was  about  $1,500,000. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  what  were  your  profits  on  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  nominal. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  what  is  very  nominal? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  could  not  give  you  the  average  profit,  for 
the  reason  that  we  opened  many  stores  last  year  and  of  course  the 
expense  of  opening  was  very  great. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  your  profits  this 
year  so  far?    Have  you  figured  it  up  for  six  months? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  just  figuring  it  up  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  the  profits  nominal  so  far  this  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Everybody  seems  to  have  nominal  profits. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  reason  is  that  such  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  the  per  cent  has  not  increased. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  make  the  same  gross  per  cent  as  last  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  made  no  increase  this  year  in  profits  or 
percentage  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  Now,  I  would  like  to  speak 
of  this  unrest.  We  have  this  unrest  with  our  employees  and  cus- 
tomers. You  asked  awhile  ago  how  our  prices  held  with  the  men 
who  charged  for  delivery? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know;  he  does  not  mark  anything;  we 
mark  everything. 
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Senator  Kenton.  You  mark  your  prices? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  at  a  percentage  of  profits  that  we  think  we 
ought  to  have;  so  that  he  can  come  into  our  place  of  business  and 
find  what  our  prices  are,  but  we  can  not  go  into  his  place  and  find  out 
unless  we  buy  articles. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  find  that  system  worked  well  in  Omaha? 
The  cash  and  carry? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  our  business  is  growing  rapidly.  But  this 
unrest  as  I  see  it,  it  is  our  own  attitude.  If  we  could  only  adjust  our 
own  attitude  to  the  conditions  of  busings.  There  is  one  item  in 
here  that  I  would  like  to  mention,  but  I  would  not  like  to  have  it  in 
print.    It  is  a  matter  of  national  interest,  if  it  could  be  omitted. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  shorthand  reporter).  You  may  lift  your  pen 
for  a  time. 

(After  some  discussion  which  was  not  reported.) 

Mr.  Williams.  We  are  not  coming  here  to  ask  you  to  compel  these 
people  to  sell  us  goods;  I  will  take  care  of  that  myself. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  believe  in  a  monopoly,  do  you,  of 
the  packers  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  Now,  if  there  is  to  be  a  license,  and  I 
have  had  quite  a  good  deal  of  business  in  interstate  commerce  as  I 
was  connected  with  a  large  chain  of  stores  before  I  took  over  this 
business.  Now,  the  experience  we  had  there  was  under  the  pure- 
food  laws  and  I  will  just  give  you  three  examples.  The  United 
States  Government  had  established  a  standard  that  was  good  enough 
for  anybody  in  the  United  States,  but  each  State  passed  a  law  and 
allowed  the  food  commissioner  to  make  regulations.  I  will  take 
three  States  as  an  example.  The  first  is  the  State  of  Michigan, 
passed  a  law  requiring  a  standard  of  lemon  and  vanilla.  The  next 
State  was  Wisconsin.  The  pure-food  commissioner  in  Wisconsin 
would  not  accept  the  Michigan  lemon,  but  would  accept  the  Michigan 
vanilla.  The  next  State  was  Illinois  and  the  commissioner  in  Illi- 
nois would  not  accept  the  Michigan  vanilla  but  would  accept  the 
Michigan  lemon.  The  result  was  that  we  had  to  mark  boxes  "  Illi- 
nois," and  u  Wisconsin."  Now,  it  seems  to  me  if  you  are  going  to 
license  big  business  that  you  had  better  given  them  a  license  to  pro- 
tect them  rather  than  to  regulate  because  your  trade  commission 
regulates,  and  your  other  laws  on  the  statute  books  should  take  care 
of  any  harmful  condition. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  really  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  is 
asking  for  this,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  a  few  months  ago  I  took  this  trip. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  legislation.  They  are  not  asking 
for  any  particular  bill,  but  they  do  ask  for  legislation  proposing  a 
licensing  system  or  some  method  to  curb  what  they  term  or  denomi- 
nate a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  read  their  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  Nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Veeder.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Williams  stated  he  would  read 
one  of  his  letters  but  he  said  he  had  others ;  will  you  not  ask  him  to 
read  the  others  or  place  them  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  already  read  it. 
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Mr.  Veeder.  You  read  one;  but  you  had  others.  Will  you  object 
to  reading  them  or  putting  them  in  the  record  that  you  have  ? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Let  him,  if  he  will  pick  out  a  few  and  put 
them  in. 

Mr.  Veeder.  One  of  the  principal  things  complained  of  is  that 
the  packers  are  entering  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  the  at- 
tempt to  put  them  out  of  it.  Now  this  gentleman  comes  and  shows 
that  the  wholesale  grocers  are  trying  to  keep  him  from 

Senator  Ken  yon  (interposing).  You  consult  with  him,  and  any 
letters  you  want  to  go  in  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  just  wanted  you  gentlemen  to  know  my  ex- 
perience in  the  last  few  months.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  local  manu- 
facturers and  see  whether  they  would  sell  me  or  not.  I  now  have 
two  letters  from  sugar  manufacturers  that  they  will  sell  me. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Talk  with  Mr.  Veeder,  and  anything  that  you 
desire  to  put  in  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Williams. 

Are  the  gentlemen  from  Missouri  still  here? 

Mr.  Strickler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  come  up  and  make  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  E.  STRICKLER,  OP  SKIDMOBE,  MO.,  GEN- 
ERAL FARMER  AND  STOCK  RAISER. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  residence  and  business  to 
the  reporter,  and  then  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Strickler.  My  name  is  J.  E.  Strickler.  of  Skidmore,  Mo. ;  I 
am  a  general  farmer  and  feeder. 

I  have  been  farming  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  handling  more  or 
less  cattle  and  hogs.  I  commenced  in  the  cattle  business  largely  by 
buying  and  selling  stockers  and  feeders;  I  bought  most  of  my  cattle 
on  the  Kansas  City  stockyards,  stock  cattle,  and  shipped  and,  sorted 
them  and  sold  them  to  the  feeders  in  our  country.  As  I  got  older 
and  the  work  was  a  little  hard  on  me  I  aimed  to  confine  my  work 
to  my  own  farms  and  mature  my  stock  more.  In  fact,  I  sell  very 
few  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  any  more. 

I  come  here  to  present  before  you  a  protest  to  the  passage  of  these 
two  biUs,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  is  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  present  time,  at  least.  I  have  conferred  with 
quite  a  few  of  my  own  neighbors,  farmers  and  friends,  and  they  have 
requested  that  I  would  come  over  here  and  I  finally  told  the  boys 
that  I  would  come.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  offer  anything  more 
than  has  already  been  offered.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  since  I  came 
here  this  morning  the  ground  has  been  very  largely  covered.  The 
propositions  that  I  would  have  mentioned  myself  have  already  been 
covered. 

There  is  one  thing,  though,  that  I  do  not  believe  in,  and  that  is  too 
much  Government  control.  Now,  if  I  understand  these  bills,  and  I 
think  I  do  fairly  well,  it  would  mean  if  they  become  a  law  that  the 
enforcement  or  operation  of  these  bills  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    They  would  have  largely  power  to  con- 
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trol  and  regulate  and  adjust  the  operations  of  the  cattle  industry  and 
the  packers  and  the  distribution,  and  all.    Am  I  right,  Senators? 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  right  to  this  extent :  That  they  would 
not,  in  a  sense,  control.  They  would  just,  I  take  it,  under  these  bills 
they  would  have  authority  to  lay  down  regulations  under  which  the 
business  could  be  conducted  in  the  open  and  above  board  and  only  to 
place  such  restrictions  as  they  would  thing  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
fair dealing.    That  is  about  all,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Strickles.  Well,  if  that  would  be  all  that  probably  would  be 
all  right  But  I  was  fearful,  and  am  fearful,  that  if  these  bills  of  this 
kind  would  be  enacted  into  law  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  would  come  under  the  management 
of  men  in  the  employ  of  the  bureau,  and  I  believe  that  is — I  believe 
that  even  although  all  of  our  representatives  were  what  we  feel  that 
they  would  be,  honest  and  sincere,  and  when  those  men  are  appointed 
to  act  in  their  official  capacity  as  inspectors  and  all  those  things — you 
would  feel  you  had  men  that  were  competent  and  honest  and  capable 
of  doing  it,  and  yet  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  fearful  that 
you  will  be  disappointed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Strickler,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question : 
Would  you  object  to  a  regulation  that  would  be  calculated  to  elimi- 
nate any  doubt  as  to  whether  everybody  was  treated  fairly  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Strickler.  Well,  not  if  I  felt  that  it  were  necessary.  Of 
course,  it  is  always  right  to  do  right.  It  is  always  right  to  unearth 
anything  that  is  crooked ;  I  am  for  that  always. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  been  in  the  business  a  good  many 
years? 

Mr.  Strickler.  Yes,  sir ;  many  years. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Whether  it  was  justified  or  not,  you  have  heard 
during  that  time  complaints  about  the  markets'  control,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Strickler.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  was  just  intended  in  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  here,  I  will  say,  for  your  information,  to  eliminate  that 
doubt  as  to  whether  men  were  squarely  treated.  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  longer  submit  to  that  situation. 

Mr.  Strickler.  Well,  I  have  this  feeling  about  it :  Is  that  we  have 
been  squarely  treated.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  proven.  Before  the 
war  period  I  was  not  so  well  satisfied  of  that  as  I  have  been  since. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Strickler,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question  about  that  matter  of  confidence:  Don't  you  believe  that  if 
we  examined  everybody's  accounts  to-morrow  and  find  them  entirely 
correct,  everything  done  above  board  that  that  conviction  that  there 
is  in  the  public  mind  would  be  erased  or  eliminated  in  a  very  short 
time,  unless  the  information  was  obtainable  at  any  time  that  that  fact 
was  true,  in  order  to  make  a  permanent  situation,  don't  you  believe 
there  ought  to  be  some  change  by  which,  as  I  have  stated,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  markets  "  the  man  who  runs  may  read  "  in  regard  to 
its  integrity  ? 

Mr.  Strickler.  Well,  that  is  quite  a  question  as  you  put  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  you  know,  Senator.  As  I  said  before, 
I  think  right  is  right  always,  and  should  prevail,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  have  legislation — I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  legislation 
that  is  unnecessary  even  now.    I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  have 
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legislation  that  would  subject  too  many  industries  where  capital 
has  to  be  invested  that  they  must  be  inspected  and  their  books 
audited,  and  all  this  kind  of  thine,  so  much.    I  think  it  is  overdone. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  don't  oelieve  that  there  is  anything  but 
benefit  comes  from  the  Government  inspections  of  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests, do  you — the  banks? 

Mr.  Strickler.  Well,  I  think  that  is  overdone  at  times.  We  have 
a  little  banker — not  a  little  banker;  it  is  a  small  bank,  but  he  is  a  big 
man,  an  individual  bank.  I  happened  to  be  in  his  bank  the  other  day 
when  the  examiner  was  there.  He  had  purchased  his  father's  stock 
in  the  bank.  He  had  been  president  of  the  bank,  and  the  examiners 
informed  him  that  he  would  have  to  be  incorporated.  Now,  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  is  a  better  bank  to-day,  with  the  responsibility 
behind  it,  than  it  would  be  if  incorporated. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  would  apply  to  a  few  cases,  but  you  do 
not  believe  that  would  do  in  general  cases,  that  we  would  be  better 
off  without  Government  supervision,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Strickler.  Well,  I  am  going  too  far  away ;  I  might  get  into 
deep  water.  I  am  not  a  banker.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
Yet  I  have  ideas  of  my  own  about  those  things,  and  find  that  the 
bureau  is  inefficient  in  a  degree.  Now,  the  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  like  I  said,  they 
employ  their  men,  the  veterinarians;  they  are  supposed  to  be  good 
men;  they  figure  they  are  good  men;  they  pay  them  good  salaries, 
and  they  should  be;  but  there  is  many  among  them  that  are  not 
competent  men.  I  had  a  little  experience  last  winter  that  cost  me 
not  less  than  $4,000  last  year  to  prove  what  I  call  the  inefficiency  of 
the  bureau. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  believe  the  creation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  the  enlargement  of  its  power  is  a  good 
thing? 

Mr.  Strickler.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  a  better  thing  than 
the  passage  of  these  bills. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  was  done  years  ago.'  Do  you  think  that  is 
a  bad  thing  ? 

Mr.  Strickler.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  I  said,  that  is  a  good 
thing  and  is  all  right. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  things  do  reach  a  point  of  monoply,  don't 
you  think  the  Government  should  take  some  notice  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Strickler.  Yes;  I  believe  if  it  should  reach  a  monopoly  it 
should  be  investigated,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  proper  to 
pass  a  law  until  it  was  determined  that  it  was  a  monoply.  I  do  not 
believe  the  big  packers,  as  they  are  called,  are  a  monopoly.  There 
was  a  time  I  thought  they  were.  I  have  changed  my  view  in  the  last 
four  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  opinion  is  if  they  are  a  monopoly  they 
should  be  regulated  ? 

Mr.  Strickler.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  about  covers  the  proposition. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  vou  come  all  the  way  from  Missouri  to  tell 
us  that  ? 

Mr.  Strickler.  If  I  had  had  information  that  there  was  so  many 
able  men  here,  I  would  not  have  come. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  come. 
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Mr.  Strickler.  They  have  covered  what  I  have  said  before  I 
have  said  it 
The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Strickler. 
Is  there  another  gentleman  here  who  cares  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  desire  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOBERT  THOMPSON,  OF  BETHANY,  MO. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Robert  Thompson.  It  won't  take  but  a  minute 
to  tell  you  what  I  have  got  to  say. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  that  the  gentle- 
man who  preceded  you  did  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  3;ou  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  about  voiced  my  views  on  this. 
There  is  no  use  to  take  up  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  studied  these  bills,  the  Kenyon  and 
Kendrick  bills? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  feeling  of  your  neighbors  on  this 
matter,  or  with  reference  to  Government  regulation? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Why,  all  that  I  have  talked  with  are  opposed  to 
it    That  is,  of  the  packers  and  railroads. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  packers  and  the  railroad  people? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  I  say  with  the  Government  control  of  packers 
and  railroads. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  do  not  want  any  Government  control  of 
the  railroads? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  mean  taking  them  over,  you  know,  as  they  have 
them  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  this  bill  takes  the  packers  over? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  they  control  them  as  I  understand  it.  Pos- 
sibly I  am  wrong.    Am  I  wrong? 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  here  to  tell  us.  You  are  opposed  to 
these  measures  because  you  think  it  is  too  much  Government  con- 
trol; isn't  that  about  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  your  experience  with  the  railroads  is  such 
that  you  do  not  want  any  more  Government  control  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  that  is  about  all  that  you  can  tell  us? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Thompson, 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  a  delegation  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Will  some  member  of  that  delegation  come  forward? 

Mr.  Brinkman.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  J.  BBINKMAN,  UNION  STOCKYARDS, 

FITTSBTJEGH,  FA. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  make  your  statement  as  you  may 
have  it  in  mind. 

Mr.  Brinkman.  I  have  been  sent  here  by  the  live-stock  commis- 
sion firms  who  do  a  live-stock  commission  business  at  Pittsburgh. 
They  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  bills  that  are  proposed. 
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A  great  many  people  do  not  understand  what  a  live-stock  commis- 
sion firm  represents.  That  is,  what  the  firm  does,  and  what  it 
tries  to  do.  To  my  mind  the  live-stock  commission  man  is  a  friend 
of  the  producer;  and  it  is  his  aim  ever  to  strive  to  get  the  best 
price  he  can  for  products  in  order  to  please  his  patrons. 

Senator  Kendrick.  "  Patient "  is  right. 

Mr.  Brinkman.  Patrons,  I  said. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  thought  you  said  patients. 

Mr.  Brinkman.  No,  sir. 

The  packer  is  always  seeking  a  market  where  he  can  buy  cheaply. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  producer  is  seeking  a  market  where  he  can  get 
the  highest  price.  That  is  the  logical  as  well  as  the  fundamental  rule 
in  all  these  dealings.  And,  of  course,  the  commission  man  always 
wants  to  get  the  best  price  he  can. 

Supply  and  demand  are  the  great  factors  which  regulate  the  live- 
stock industry.  And  therefore  we  think  Federal  control  is  impos- 
sible to  work  out  on  perishable  products  such  as  live  stock.  The 
commission  merchant's  principal  capital  in  his  business  is  reputa- 
tion. There  are  many  firms  who  have  been  years  establishing  a 
reputation,  and  now  are  enjoying  it;  and  it  is  only  by  years  of  long 
hard  work  and  honest  dealing  that  a  commission  man  can  estab- 
lish a  reputation.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  commission  business 
for  31  years — ever  since  I  was  15  years  old.  Our  firm  has  striven 
to  give  honest  service,  and  we  think  we  have  a  reputation.  I  might 
say  that  we  could  lose  more  of  a  reputation  by  making  one  poor 
sale  than  we  could  gain  by  making  four  or  five  good  ones.  This  is 
for  the  reason  that  a  shipper  easily  knows  when  Tie  does  not  get  the 
market  price  for  his  products. 

Pittsburgh  is  not  a  packer  market.  We  have  some  big  packers  who 
buy  some  small  stock  there  occasionally;  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  & 
Co.,  and  Wilson  &  Co.  sometimes  buy  a  few  cattle  there  and  ship 
east,  to  New  York  or  to  some  other  of  their  plants.  We  have  no 
big  packers  located  there  except  for  sheep  and  calves.  But  we  have 
some  local  packers,  independent  packers  we  would  call  them;  and 
we  have  to  depend  for  the  most  part  on  them  for  our  outlet,  or 
slaughterers  outside  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  who  have  no  live 
stock  market,  and  consequently  may  place  some  orders  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  are  there  at  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Brinkman.  The  Pittsburgh  Provision  Co.,  which  is  the  largest 
one;  and  then  we  have  William  Zoller  &  Co.,  and  also  Dunlevy.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  Hammond  Co.,  which  is  located  there,  and  now 
one  of  the  Armour  branches.  Pittsburgh  is  principally  a  distribut- 
ing place,  and  Swift  &  Co.,  and  all  the  other  big  packers,  have 
branches  there;  and,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  local  packers, 
they  have  to  kill  small  stuff  there,  such  as  sheep  and  calves. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  storage  warehouse  there? 

Mr.  Brinkman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  But  I  am  not  so  well  in- 
formed on  that.    But  of  course  each  packer  has  his  own  cooler. 

A  funny  thing  about  Pittsburgh  is  that  lots  of  people  have  no 
railroad  siding.    They  just  drive  their  stuff  in  and  haul  it  out 

The  Pittsburgh  Provision  Co.  has  its  own  refrigerator  cars,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  have  all  heard  about  live- 
stock exchanges.    I  think  they  are  misunderstood  a  good  deal.    We 
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have  a  little  organization  there,  and  it  regulates  the  business  trans- 
actions all  right.  It  betters  the  market  conditions,  and  I  think  is  of 
advantage  in  every  way.  But  to  put  commission  men  under  the  pro- 
posed license  would,  I  am  sure,  be  of  no  advantage  to  anybody.  Many 
of  these  firms  have  been  years  establishing  a  reputation,  as  I  have 
tried  to  tell  you,  and  if  they  contemplated  untried  regulations  to  be 
provided  by  more  or  less  inexperienced  people,  as  we  believe  would  be 
the  result  under  these  bills,  we  can  not  think  they  would  operate  to 
good  effect ;  and  we  can  not  believe  that  it  is  at  all  necessary. 

As  to  irregularities  that  have  been  mentioned  as  sometimes  oc- 
curring, like  discrimination  or  dishonesty,  I  want  to  say  that  these 
local  exchanges  afe  very  quick  to  scent  them  and  try  to  correct 
them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  From  the  information  obtained  here  through 
witnesses  on  the  stand,  some  of  these  irregularities,  so  called,  or 
dishonest  dealings,  cover  a  period  of  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Brinkman.  Well,  I  learned  about  that  just  recently.  And 
that  wasn't  in  the  buying  and  selling  end.  They  did  not  get  their 
so-called  graft,  or  whatever  it  was — and  I  do  not  know  what  it  was — 
but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  in  our  market. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Perhaps  not,  and  it  may  have  been  so  far 
out  West  that  you  did  not  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Brinkman.  That  might  be.  But  in  our  market  it  is  so  small 
that  we  are  like  one  family.  And  if  our  firm  would  sell  a  man's 
hogs  at  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  under  the  market,  or  what  an- 
other shipper  got,  our  firm  would  certainly  lose  that  man's  business 
the  next  time. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  certainly  would  like  to  reach  your  market. 

Mr.  Brinkman.  We  do  the  best  we  can. 

We  believe  the  live-stock  industry  is  so  vast  and  widespread 
that  any  regulations  other  than  that  of  supply  and  demand  would 
be  very  unsatisfactory  and  a  detriment  to  the  whole  country  in 
general.  One  of  the  large  producers  of  fat  cattle  tributary  to  our 
market  looks  upon  this  proposed  legislation  as  a  step  towards  autoc- 
racy, which  our  boys  so  gallantly  defeated  on  the  battle  fields  of 
France. 

If  this  honorable  committee  so  desires,  we  will  secure  for  them 
signed  statements  from  many  prominent  producers  tributary  to 
our  market,  opposing  this  bill,  as  they  are  too  busily  engaged  at 
present  to  appear  in  person  to  protest  against  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  as  it  is  getting 
late.  At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  read  a  telegram  from  one 
of  our  producers,  a  man  that  our  firm  does  business  with. 

[Western  Union  telegram.] 

Ada,  Ohio,  Aitfwst  22,  1919. 
U  Dyer  &  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Kenyon  bill  would  be  ruinous  to  both  consumer  and  producer.  WiU 
be  glad  to  help  defeat  Kenyon  bill,  but  must  leave  for  South  Dakota  to  move 
my  cattle,  as  we  are  in  the  drought  district.  Anything  I  could  wire  to  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  would  be  glad  to  do  to  relieve  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  help  the  shipper,  and  Improve  the  railroad  service,  which  Is  the  worst 

Justin  Brewer. 
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This  is  from  a  patron  of  our  market,  and  also  of  the  market  at 
at  Buffalo. 

We  were  notified  to  come  down  here  if  we  had  anything  to  say 
on  this  bill,  a  little  bit  before  we  were  prepared.  We  did  not  get 
a  chance  to  see  many  of  our  shippers  or  producers  and  others  who 
are  too  busy  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  are  too  busy  to  come  here,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Brinkman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  main  thing  we  are  opposed  to  is,  we  are  afraid  of  inexperi- 
ence regulating  experience.  Possibly  the  intent  of  the  bill  may  be 
all  right,  but  it  is  the  fear  that  it  will  not  be  all  right  in  practice. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  present  is  not  the  time  to 
cause  any  more  agitation;  there  is  enough  unrest  and  hysteria  and 
dissatisfaction  as  it  is.  Let  us  wait  until  things  get  down  to  normal 
and  then  if  a  situation  should  arise  whereby  you  might  think  that 
the  packers  are  possibly  getting  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  regulate  them.  But  at  the  present  we 
think  you  should  wait  until  things  get  more  hearly  normal,  and 
the  people  are  in  better  shape  to  understand  conditions  and  what 
they  need  or  want.  I  think  everybody  at  this  time  is  ready  for  any- 
thing, against  the  packers  or  the  Steel  Trust,  or  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  would  me  a  mistake  to  delegate  authority  to  anyone 
holding  a  political  position— changing,  as  a  rule  as  party  control 
changes— do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  place  tne  power 
and  authority,  as  would  be  done  in  these  bills,  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  whose  office  must  of  necessity  change,  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr.  Brinkman.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  wrong.  It  takes  experience 
in  the  live-stock  industry.  And,  I  want  to  repeat,  that  we  do  not 
want  inexperience  regulating  experience. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  most  competent  man — and 
I  just  want  to  find  out  your  views,  though  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  my  views — but  is  it  your  view,  admitting  that  the  present  occu- 
pant may  be  not  only  willing  but  capable  of  directing  these  affairs 
— and  of  course  that  is  all  he  can  do,  direct,  and  I  take  it  nobody 
wants  any  person  holding  a  high  public  position  to  handle  the  de- 
tails of  the  business,  but  he  would  have  to  regulate  it;  however,  is 
it  your  fear  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  man  holding  such 
a  position  to  do  justice  to  the  business? 

Mr.  Brinkman.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  living  hardly  could 
discharge  the  duties  of  such  a  job.  Lots  of  people  have  theories  all 
right — I  can  read  a  book  on  how  to  run  an  automobile,  but  I  havo 
got  to  have  experience  in  order  to  actually  run  an  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions. 

Mr.  Brinkman.  May  I  introduce  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Ohio?  He  is 
one  of  the  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Sheppard.  I  know  that  he  has  come  a  long  ways  in  order  to  give 
the  committee  the  benefit  of  his  views,  and  the  committee  will  be  glad 
to  hear  him  this  evening. 
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Mr.  Sheppard,  please  give  your  full  name,  business,  and  address  to 
the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  IOL  JOHN  T.  SHEPPARD,  LIVE-STOCK  SHIPPER, 

MOBBISTOWN,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  in  your 
own  way. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  a  live-stock  shipper.  I  am  what  you  might  call  a 
gatherer  and  distributor;  I  distribute  feed  cattle — feeders — and  also 
take  them  to  market. 

I  commenced  in  1873 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  have  been  at  it  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  A  good  long  while. 

Xow,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  at  this  time  that  the  production  and 
marketing  of  products  to  the  consumer  is  in  as  good  condition  as  it 
has  ever  been  during  that  length  of  time ;  in  fact,  it  is  better  than 
it  ever  was  before.  For  that  smple  reason  we  are  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  these  bills.  We  think  they  would  curtail  production  and 
would  make  for  a  higher  cost  of  living.  Whenever  we  have  not 
enough  production  to  meet  the  demands  for  consumption,  undoubt- 
edly prices  will  go  higher. 

As  proof  of  tne  feeling  of  the  people  in  regard  to  this  proposed 
legislation,  let  me  give  you  one  instance  that  occurred  in  my  own 
community  where  I  do  my  business :  I  sold  a  man  a  car  of  cattle  four 
weeks  ago  to  put  on  feed.  He  is  one  of  the  biggest  feeders  in  our 
community.  He  said  he  wTas  going  to  put  in  two  more  carloads.  But 
after  this  agitation  came  up  over  this  bill,  what  does  he  do :  He  not 
only  sells  the  cattle  I  mentioned,  but  says  he  will  not  buy  any  more. 
He  is  afraid  of  the  future. 

Furthermore,  there  are  men  in  our  section  of  the  country  who  are 
not  going  to  sow  half  as  much  wheat  this  year  as  usual. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Because  of  legislation  that  they  are  afraid  of? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Yes,  sir ;  because  they  say  the  Government  is  going 
to  commandeer  wheat. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Who  has  said  that? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Well,  that  is  agitated  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  heard  they  were  not  going  to  sow  any 
wheat  last  year. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  They  sowed  wheat  last  year  all  right,  and  plenty 
of  it  But  now,  brother,  you  ought  to  know — well,  I  have  sat  here 
all  day  and  I  have  heard  representatives  from  almost  all  s?ctions  of 
the  country — and  it  must  be  self-evident  to  you  that  the  voice  of  the 
people,  through  the  representatives  that  have  been  here  and  are  still 
here,  and  thejr  represent  a  good  many  people — that  the  people  are 
against  this  land  of  legislation.  As  I  understand  our  Government 
it  is  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  Now  then,  at  this  time,  with 
the  disturbance  we  are  undergoing  and  with  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions, I  do  not  think  it  a  time  to  tamper  with  the  Government  to 
try  to  regulate  these  things ;  nothing  but  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  do  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Sheppard,  one  of  the  first  things  I  dis- 
covered when  I  came  to  Washington  two  years  ago  last  March  was 
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that  the  great  majority  of  people  who  came  here  do  not  speak  for 
the  people.  I  think  every  Senator  and  Representative  has  discovered 
that  same  thing.  They  speak  for  their  own  personal  interest  too 
often.  There  are  cases,  of  course,  in  which  they  represent  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  their  people,  but  it  is  the  great,  unorgaized  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  never  heard  from  in  these  things  as  to  which 
we  are  attempting  to  represent  them.  I  have  had  to  do  with  these 
markets  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  am  still  a  producer,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  try  to  pull  a  brick  house  down  on  myself. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  an  unnatural  thing  to  believe  and  I 
just  want  to  mention  it  in  connection  with  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Certainly  not.  In  regard  to  the  exchange,  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  a  place  for  the  men  who  market  their  cattle.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  understand  it  the  same  way — just  like  you  have 
a  place  here  to  transact  public  business.  We  have  an  exchange  down 
there — I  do  not  belong  to  it,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it — 
and  it  is  a  meeting  place  where  the  agents  of  the  producers  and  the 
consumers  and  the  packers  come  together.  That  is  a  place  where  we 
can  do  business  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people.  I  could  sell  my  cattle  in  the  Pittsburgh  yards  the  same  as 
a  commission  man  can,  but  the  reason  I  employ  a  commission  man 
there  is  that  I  believe  some  commission  man  has  better  qualifications 
and  better  judgment  as  to  the  classification  and  quality  and  price 
for  my  cattle  than  I  have.  I  have  confidence  in  him.  I  have  never 
been  beaten.  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  is  not  satisfied.  It  has 
always  been  satisfactory  to  all. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  packer  has  undoubtedly  made  meat 
cheaper  to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  wastage  when  he  handles 
live  stock.  They  have  eliminated  all  that.  They  use  it  all — hides, 
hair,  and  hoofs.  It  is  not  percentage  but  volume  of  business  that 
makes  the  packer  possible. 

Do  you  believe,  Senator  Kendrick,  that  the  packers  have  ever  taken 
advantage  of  you  out  there  in  your  cattle  business? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  charge  up  to  the  packers  and  never 
have  indulged  in  personalities  in  regard  to  the  packers  and  never 
propose  to,  but  the  question  of  my  lack  of  confidence  in  the  present 
situation  is  what  has  inspired  me  to  introduce  this  bill.  That  is  it 
if  you  want  to  know  why  I  introduced  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Our  people  think  the  situation  is  better  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Therefore  we  are  afraid  of  these  bills.  They  are 
dangerous  at  a  time  like  this;  to  make  a  mistake  would  be  doubly 
serious. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  we  had  more  time,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
cover  just  on  what  ground  you  base  your  anxiety. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Senator  Kendrick. 

Senator  Kendrick.  No  j  I  am  willing  to  hurry  on. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Sheppard? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Well,  you  know  about  the  purport  of  our  feelings. 
I  have  tried  to  express  the  wishes  of  our  people.  That  is  about  all  I 
have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Government  control  and  Government  regulation 
is  not  popular  in  your  section? 
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Mr.  Shepabd.  No,  sir;  and  by  experience  we  have  learned.  Expe- 
rience is  the  best  teacher  and  is  the  only  way  that  one  can  learn. 
While  the  matter  of  handling  the  railroads  has  been  more  or  less 
difficult  and  the  people  have  been  somewhat  hampered  at  times  per- 
haps, yet  our  experience  with  transportation  under  Government  con- 
trol has  not  been  near  as  good  as  under  private  control.  Government 
control  has  not  given  as  much  satisfaction  as  private  control  did, 
and,  in  addition,  it  looks  like  we  were  going  into  debt  instead  of 
coining  out. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  people  are 
afraid  of  mistakes.  They  are  not  against  the  effort  made  to  do  some- 
thing, and  they  believe  that  the  Representatives  of  the  people's  choice 
are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to  get  what  would  oe  a  benefit  to 
the  people,  but  they  are  afraid  of  this  proposed  legislation.  And,  as 
we  understand  it,  the  function  of  the  Government  is  to  enact  such 
laws  and  to  encourage  such  customs  as  will  make  life  better. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  Senator  wish  to  ask  any  questions  ? 
[After  pause.]    If  not,  we  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  and  the  views  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  come  in  contact.  * 

(And,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-jporrow 
morning,  Thursday,  August  28,  at  10  o'clock.) 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment yesterday,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  As  announced  yesterday  afternoon  the  committee 
is  favored  this  morning  with  a  delegation  of  some  of  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Colorado,  and  among  the  number  is  Gov.  Ammons,  formerly 
the  chief  executive  of  that  State.  We  will  hear  him  first,  and  then 
we  will  ask  Gov.  Ammons  to  take  charge  of  the  delegation  and  an- 
nounce the  names  of  those  he  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Gov.  Ammons,  if  you  will  take  a  seat  up  here  and  give  your  name, 
present  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter,  and  then  proceed  in 
your  own  way,  we  will  thank  you. 
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COLO. 

Mr.  Ammons.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  are  17  men  from  Colorado  here,  who  have  come  down  to  present 
objections  to  the  Kenyon  and  similar  bills,  and  especially  as  to  the 
licensing  feature  of  those  bills. 

They  have  all  studied  these  bills,  and  each  one  of  them  has  pre- 
pared a  very  short  statement  in  order  to  present  his  views  from  his 
own  standpoint,  and  he  will  read  that  statement  and  present  it  to  the 
committee  so  that  it  may  go  into  the  record. 

These  men  who  have  come  here  represent,  a  large  number  of 
them,  the  various  phases  of  the  producing  end  of  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  some  of  the  independent  packers  and  other  interests 
connected  with  the  business. 

It  is  a  long  way  to  come  for  a  hearing,  and,  of  course,  only  a  com- 
paratively few  men  could  come.  But  these  men  are  representative, 
I  believe,  of  the  sentiment  of  Colorado. 

We  have  a  somewhat  peculiar  situation  out  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  our  yards  are  the  same  as  other  yards  or  not.  I  have  known 
these  yards  since  they  were  first  started.  At  first  they  were  started 
in  a  very  small  way,  by  private  capital.  All  the  packing  plants  were 
started  in  the  same  way.  We  did  not  have  a  very  large  market.  It 
was  unable  to  kill  or  take  care  of  the  fat  stuff  offered,  or  anything 
like  all  of  it.    As  it  grew  along  we  induced  people  to  come  in,  all 
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that  we  could,  and  become  interested  in  those  yards.  In  using  the 
term  "  we "  I  am  referring  to  our  people  generally,  as  citizens  and 
producers.  I  never  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  interest  in  the  yards,  or  in 
the  commission  firms,  or  in  anything  else  connected  with  the  yards, 
except  the  stock  sold  therein. 

The  stockyards  were  finally  purchased  by  eastern  interests,  who 
put  up  additional  money  to  build  markets  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  growing  needs  of  the  market.  Among  the  equipment  that  has 
been  furnished  there  is  a  sheep  barn,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  world,  and  able  to  take  care  of  75,000  sheep  at  one  time.  The 
one  building  was  built  out  of  concrete,  and  other  improvements  of  a 
similar  nature  have  been  made.  But  the  peculiar  situation  has  been 
that  we  were  a  long  distance  even  from  the  river  markets,  and  busi- 
ness men,  consumers,  live-stock  producers,  and  every  one  else,  wished 
to  build  a  market  tliat  would  reach  those  western  ranches.  About 
14  or  15  years  ago  we  started  a  stock  show  to  forward  that  movement. 
In  that  work  we  had  the  earnest  cooperation  of  every  interest  in  the 
West.  I  know  of  none  that  has  not  worked  in  the  most  thorough 
and  cordial  manner  and  with  the  utmost  cooperation  to  bring  about 
the  results  we  have  achieved.  I  know  the  history  of  it  from  the  early 
days,  because  I  called  the  first  meeting  for  its  organization  and  have 
been  the  president  of  that  organization  ever  since. 

As  to  the  stockyards,  after  we  got  this  money  invested  from  the 
East  they  were  able  to  go  ahead  and  finish  the  buildings  for  that 
stock  show.  As  it  was  an  educational  proposition  purely,  it  should 
be  held  in  the  winter  time,  so  that  stockmen  and  farmers  could  go  to 
it  from  all  over  the  western  portion  of  the  country.  But  it  required 
a  greater  investment  and  additional  equipment  and  buildings,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested,  and  we  are 
adding  this  year  $95,000  to  that  investment.  The  stockyards,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  put  up  all  the  money  for  those  buildings.  Of 
course,  each  one  of  those  interests  has  put  up  something.  The  city  is 
putting  up  $5,000,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  putting  up  $5,000 
toward  premiums,  and  the  State  is  putting  up  $5,000  toward  pre- 
miums, while  the  members  are  putting  up  a  membership  fund  of 
over  $20,000  now  for  these  new  buildings. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  have  im- 
proved live-stock  breeding  conditions  on  almost  every  ranch  in  the 
mountain  district.  We  have  made  wonderful  progress  and  expect  to 
make  progress  in  the  future. 

We  have  some  of  the  best  breeding  herds  in  America.  And  as  I 
have  already  stated,  we  have  the  most  thorough  cooperation  of  every- 
body working  to  one  common  end. 

I  will  now  speak  for  myself  and  let  these  gentlemen  speak  for 
themselves:  I  am  opposed  to  these  bills,  not  because  I  am  opposed 
to  the  regulation  by  law,  but  because  I  am  opposed  to  turning  over 
to  any  official  of  bureau  discretionary  power  to  control  any  ordinary 
or  commercial  business  in  the  country.  I  have  gained  this  feeling 
of  opposition  from  the  experience  we*  have  had  with  other  bureaus 
operating  in  almost,  every  direction,  in  the  West.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  viciousness  with  men,  or  intent  on  wrongdoing;  but  it  is  an  oppo- 
sition based  on  our  experience.  I  find  that  in  the  experience  of  the 
world  men  not  only  do  wrong  once  in  a  while,  but  much  more  harm 
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comes  from  the  fact  that  men  act  upon  misinformation ;  they  act 
upon  prejudice;  they  are  lacking  in  judgment.  And  the  effect  upon 
men  over  whose  business  they  have  jurisdiction,  a  discretionary 
jurisdiction,  is  much  the  same,  whether  it  is  from  want  of  judgment 
or  from  an  actual  intention  to  do  something  that  is  not  right. 

We  believe,  gentlemen  of  the  committee — or,  I  will  say,  I  believe1- 
that  we  want  a  government  by  law  in  this  country.  I  appreciate 
the  too  great  tendency  of  the  times.  I  have  heard  men  in  high  places 
make  talks  in  which  they  said  they  did  not  like  to  hear  about  the 
Constitution.  I  have  heard  men  make  light  remarks  with  regard  to 
that  instrument.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  very  important  matter  whether  things  are  based  upon  American 
principles  or  based  upon  something  else. 

I  have  had  a  personal  experience,  for  some  20  years,  with  some  of 
the  bureaus.  I  have  found  very  often,  much  too  often,  in  fact,  that 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  the  greatest  of  wrongs  have 
been  committed.  I  do  not  believe,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  that 
a  man  who  has  not  grown  up  in  a  business,  who  has  not  the  ability 
to  conduct  a  large  business  of  his  own,  can  tell  somebody  who  has 
had  such  experience  and  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  building  up  such  a 
business,  how  to  conduct  it. 

I  have  had  that  experience  in  connection  with  the  cattle  business 
and  in  connection  with  the  forest  reserves,  and  I  have  had  observa- 
tion enough  now  since  many  of  these  bureaus  have  been*  established 
in  the  West.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  that  feature  of  it,  and  am  only  using  that  as  an  illustration  to 
show  where  we  have  found  practical  results. 

There  is  not  a  single  thing  in  this  bill  that  I  can  discover  that  can 
not  be  controlled  by  law.  There  are  very  few  things  there,  as  I  am 
informed  by  attorneys,  that  are  not  already  covered  oy  law.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  get  any  better  administration,  nor  as  good  admin- 
istration, from  any  individual  given  discretionary  power  to  change  his 
rulings,  or  course  of  action,  at  any  time  to  suit  his  pleasure,  than 
you  are  going  to  get  by  a  rule  of  law. 

And  I  think  that  the  effect  will  be  just  as  bad  on  the  public  at 
large  as  it  will  be  on  the  man  who  is  doing  business.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  is  capable  of  telling  whether  another  man  is  able  to 
enter  upon  or  conduct  any  business,  regardless  of  how  much  money 
he  may  have.  I  know  that  some  of  the  most  successful  men,  in  the 
West  at  least,  have  begun  without  much;  and  while,  perhaps,  their 
best  friends  thought  they  would  not  succeed,  they  did  succeed ;  and 
those  that  we  thought  had  every  right  to  expect  to  succeed  did  not. 
I  am  sure  that  that  will  be  found  to  be  the  rule  all  through  out  part 
of  the  country.  In  the  cattle  business  and  in  the  packing  business 
those  who  have  made  the  greatest  successes  have  surprised  some  of 
their  friends.  In  the  packing  business,  even  before  the  big  packer 
came  in  there,  there  were  others  who  began  on  a  modest  basis  and 
built  up  their  business  through  fair  dealing  and  honest  practices  in 
the  years  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  business.  Now,  if  you  turn 
this  matter  over  to  someone  under  a  license ;  if  you  turn  the  control 
of  the  packers  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  does  not  actually  do  that  work  any  more  than  he 
controls  the  ranchers  on  the  forest  reserves.    There  are  a  great  many 
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markets  in  this  country  and,  neceessarily,  local  men  must  be  put  there. 
And  he  will  not  be  a  $10,000  man  that  you  will  put  in  these  local 
markets. 

And,  right  at  this  point,  I  want  to  pause  to  say  that  I  believe 
$10,000  ought  to  get  a  good  man.  I  disagree  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  here.  Gentlemen,  these  honorable  positions  will  be 
taken  by  some  people  who  would  not  accept  similar  positions  else- 
where. I  recall  some  positions,  when  I  had  appointive  power,  that 
carried  little  or  no  pay,  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  more  desire  on  the 
part  of  good  men  to  serve  their  State  in  these  honorary  positions  than 
in  the  case  of  those  positions  that  carried  pay.  Of  course  these  posi- 
tions did  not  seriously  interfere  with  their  other  businesses. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  committe,  when  you  get  down  to  the  local 
markets,  say,  out  at  Denver,  you  will  not  have  the  $10,000  type  of  man 
to  run  the  things  there.  And  the  type  of  man  that  you  will  have 
must  go  up  against  more  than  $10,000  men,  whose  services  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  properly  conduct  the  business — and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  no  man  can  go  in  there  and  conduct  their  business  as  well  as 
they  do  themselves.  And  what  will  be  the  situation?  You  will  have 
two  dangers:  They  must — and  I  am  talking  about  the  practical  side 
of  it  now — these  men  will  feel  that  they  must  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  men  in  charge.  And  they  may  get  too  friendly.  That  is 
not  good  for  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  get  at  enmity ; 
and  that  is'  bad  for  the  man  in  business,  because  he  can  not  protect 
himself  against  the  enmity  of  the  Government  representative.  And 
I  might  add  neither  can  the  public  protect  itself  against  the  friend- 
ship which  may  exist  between  these  men.  And  you  have  not  the 
power,  under  the  discretionary  power  given  here,  to  protect  the 
public  as  you  have  under  the  present  system. 

Furthermore,  as  to  a  divorcement  of  the  control  of  the  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  packers :  I  disagree  with  that  thought,  because  I  think 
the  refrigerator  cars  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  delivery 
wagons.  If  they  can  do  it  cheaper ;  if  they  can  cut  out  unnecessary 
expense  and  by  reaching  all  parts  of  the  markets  from  the  producing 
sections  of  the  country  in  that  way,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  the  railroads  should  be  required  to  furnish  the 
same  sort  of  equipment  for  other  people.  But  so  far  as  that  goes, 
that  can  be  regulated  by  law. 

Now,  then,  if  it  is  wrong,  however,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, if  we  are  to  say  that  they  should  be  divorced  and  that  the 
packers  should  not  own  refrigerator  cars  and  enactment  to  that 
effect  should  be  had  by  the  Congress  instead  of  turning  the  matter 
over  to  some  one  to  say  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  or  if  we  are  to 
admit  that  it  is  wrong  to  turn  it  over  to  some  one  to  say  how  far  it 
is  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  principle.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  man  in  the  world  should  be  given  that  discretionary  power.  If 
it  is  wrong,  say  so  by  law,  and  then  we  have  the  machinery  in  this 
country  to  meet  the  situation. 

If  you  adopt  the  license  system  you  must  depend  upon  one  official 
out  there,  and  he  has,  very  largely,  discretionary  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  anything  is  wrong  to-day,  under  the  present  ma- 
chinery you  have  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  a 
district  attorney  in  each  judicial  district  and  a  United  States  mar- 
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I  may  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  anything  that  has  been  over- 
looked. I  have  here  17  men,  and  I  am  going  to  take  them  up  in  the 
order  that  they  naturally  come,  and  will  start  with  producers  first. 
I  now  want  to  introduce  former  Senator  Drake.  He  might  have  been 
the  governor  of  Colorado  had  he  accepted  the  nomination  last  fall. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  lamb-feeding  business  in  Colorado.  He  is 
feeding  from  30,000  to  40,000  every  year,  and  has  done  so  for  a  num- 
ber ox  years,  and  represents  the  Lamb  Feeders'  Association  in 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  permit  me  to  in- 
troduce Senator  Drake. 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Just  one  minute.  You  made  the 
statement,  Gov.  Amnions,  a  moment  ago,  as  I  understood  you,  that 
you  were  not  opposed  to  some  kind  of  regulations? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  am  not  opposed  to  regulation  by  law. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  nave  been  in  the  cattle  business  for  many, 
many  years? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  went  into  the  cattle  business  in  1885  as  a  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  During  that  time  have  not  you  heard — in  fact, 
during  all  that  time  down  to  the  present  day,  have  you  not  heard — 
many  and  bitter  complaints  about  market  conditions  on  the  part  of 
producers,  those  who  sold  live  stock? 

Mr.  Ammons.  For  many  years,  Senator  Kendrick,  prices  were  very 
low,  and  we  always  complained,  and  most  naturally,  that  we  did  not 
get  more  money.  I  sold  a  bunch  of  steers  in  Denver,  on  the  yards 
there,  at  one  time  for  $2.35  a  hundred,  and  a  whole  crop  of  dry  cows 
at  $10  a  head.  That  is  to  say,  years  ago,  when  we  got  very  little  for 
our  work.  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  people  were  always 
complaining  then,  and  were  quitting  the  business  because  they  did  not 
get  higher  prices. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  there  not  always  been,  and  are  there  not 
even  now  in  certain  instances,  complaints,  whether  correct  or  not,  of 
lack  of  competition  in  buying? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Well,  I  haven't  heard  of  that  recently.  I  heard  that 
in  the  early  days,  when  we  were  first  starting  the  market.  And  then, 
sometimes  we  only  had  two  or  three  feeder  buyers,  which  was  the 
only  vent  for  an  oversupply  on  the  market. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  not  you  known,  all  throughout  these  years 
I  speak  of,  of  this  feeling  that  the  packing  interests  were  arbitrarily 
taking  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  profits? 

Mr.  Ammons,  No  ;  Senator  Kendrick,  I  can  not  reoal  that  kind  of 
complaint. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  heard  that  stated  among  stockmen  1 

Mr.  Ammons.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  that  among  stockmen. 
I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  complaints,  from  buyers  that  they  were 
paying  too  much,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  there  has  been  noth- 
ing I  have  known  of,  no  specific  instance,  except  that  men  have  felt 
that  they  did  not  get  as  large  a  price  as  they  had  hoped  for.  And 
I  have  had  that  experience  myself. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  be  in  favor,  of  course,  of  any 
change  in  the  situation  that  would  be  calculated  to  increase  competi- 
tion in  the  buying  and  selling  of  our  products  1 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  would  like  to  see  just  as  much  competition  as 
possible,  Senator. 
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it  was  said  that  the  packers  had  had  them  a  long  time.  I  had  not 
noticed  any  difference  in  them,  except  this,  that  when  we  got  people 
who  were  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  market  we  got  more 
facilities  and  a  larger  market  and  more  competition,  and  we  were 
surer  of  a  price,  than  was  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  the  market. 

In  those  days  sometimes  we  would  find  one  feeder  buyer — and  the 
most  of  our  men  are  feeders — or  they  were  at  that  time — and  I  have 
taken  thousands  of  them  there  for  that  purpose.  The  yards  are  abso- 
lutely open,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  single  instance  there  of  complaint 
of  anything  unfair.'  I  have  found  this  position  sometimes :  That  we 
did  not  have  a  .good  market  when  we  thought  we  were  going  to  get 
more,  and  we  were  disappointed.  But  so  far  as  any  collusion  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  was  concerned,  I  have  never  seen  any  of  it  in  my 
life. 

We  are  anxious  to  fill  this  market  up,  and  to  get  the  best  facilities 
i-»  the  world,  and  to  kill  our  cattle  at  home,  and  our  sheep  and  hogs, 
and  to  have  our  products  distributed  at  the  smallest  expense  pos- 
sible to  the  consumers  throughout  the  country.  And  we  now  have 
this  distributing  system,  by  means  of  which  it  does  not  cost  much 
to  get  those  products  from  that  portion  of  the  country  to  the  con- 
suming portions  of  the  country.  I  see  that  there  has  been  introduced 
a  bill  to  put  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  under  one  system.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  right  or  not,  but  I  know  that  the  con- 
sumer is  trying  to  get  these  products  as  cheaply ^  as  he  can,  and  the 
producer  must  have  a  good  price,  and  therefore  just  as  much  of  the 
expense  connected  with  turning  animals  into  food  products  should 
be  eliminated,  just  as  much  as  possible  of  that  expense  should  be 
eliminated. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  bad  practice  that  is  not  covered 
by  law  now.  Every  department  has  the  means  of  gaining  informa- 
tion, and  you  should  give  them  all  the  funds  that  may  be  necessary, 
so  that  vou  can  get  information  here  upon  which  to  base  the  enact- 
ment o^  laws;  but  do  not  enact  laws  giving  discretionary  powers 
to  anybody. 

You  will  find  some  of  the  boys  coming  back  to-day  from  the 
Army,  who  have  been  in  France,  and  some  of  them  are  wounded, 
who  have  actually  filed  on  lands  two  years  ago  and  yet  that  land 
is  not  designated  to-day,  and  they  can  not  do  a  single  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  it  designated. 

You  will  find  a  great  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind  before 
you  for  attention  to-day.  I  heard  Senator  Kendrick  say  on  yester- 
day— and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  him,  because  I  know 
him — I  heard  him  pointing  out  this  matter  of  suspicion.  Let  me 
tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  when  a  man  feels  he  can 
not  go  into  court  where  he  can  have  a  full  and  fair  hearing ;  when  a 
man  feels  that  he  can  not  go  where  he  can  absolutely  count  on  a 
fair  hearing  on  any  of  these  questions,  you  are  giving  the  opportunity 
to  arouse  suspicion,  and  create  unrest  and  bitterness  in  him  that  you 
can  not  remove  by  any  action  in  the  world.  Every  man  in  this  coun- 
try ought  to  feef  that  he  has  the  right  to  have  his  day  in  court  on 
every  question  that  involves,  not  only  his  liberty  but  his  ownership 
in  property,  and  his  right  to  do  business. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  is  about  all  I  want  to  say 
in  the  opening.    In  closing,  after  these  gentlemen  have  been  heard, 
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I  may  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  anything  that  has  been  over- 
looked. I  have  here  17  men,  and  I  am  going  to  take  them  up  in  the 
order  that  they  naturally  come,  and  will  start  with  producers  first. 
I  now  want  to  introduce  former  Senator  Drake.  He  might  have  been 
the  governor  of  Colorado  had  he  accepted  the  nomination  last  fall. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  lamb-feeding  business  in  Colorado.  He  is 
feeding  from  30,000  to  40,000  every  year,  and  has  done  so  for  a  num- 
ber oi  years,  and  represents  the  Lamb  Feeders'  Association  in 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  permit  me  to  in- 
troduce Senator  Drake. 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Just  one  minute.  You  made  the 
statement,  Gov.  Amnions,  a  moment  ago,  as  I  understood  you,  that 
you  were  not  opposed  to  some  kind  of  regulations? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  am  not  opposed  to  regulation  by  law. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  nave  been  in  the  cattle  business  for  many, 
many  years? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  went  into  the  cattle  business  in  1885  as  a  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  During  that  time  have  not  you  heard — in  fact, 
during  all  that  time  down  to  the  present  day,  have  you  not  heard — 
many  and  bitter  complaints  about  market  conditions  on  the  part  of 
producers,  those  who  sold  live  stock? 

Mr.  Ammons.  For  many  years,  Senator  Kendrick,  prices  were  very 
low,  and  we  always  complained,  and  most  naturally,  that  we  did  not 
get  more  money.  I  sold  a  bunch  of  steers  in  Denver,  on  the  yards 
there,  at  one  time  for  $2.35  a  hundred,  and  a  whole  crop  of  dry  cows 
at  $10  a  head.  That  is  to  say,  years  ago,  when  we  got  very  little  for 
our  work.  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  people  were  always 
complaining  then,  and  were  quitting  the  business  Because  they  did  not 
get  higher  prices. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  there  not  always  been,  and  are  there  not 
even  now  in  certain  instances,  complaints,  whether  correct  or  not,  of 
lack  of  competition  in  buying? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Well,  I  haven't  heard  of  that  recently.  I  heard  that 
in  the  early  days,  when  we  were  first  starting  the  market  And  then, 
sometimes  we  only  had  two  or  three  feeder  buyers,  which  was  the 
odJv  vent  for  an  oversupply  on  the  market. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  not  you  known,  all  throughout  these  years 
I  speak  of,  of  this  feeling  that  the  packing  interests  were  arbitrarily 
taking  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  profits! 

Mr.  Ammons,  No;  Senator  Kendrick,  I  can  not  reoal  that  kind  of 
complaint. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  heard  that  stated  among  stockmen? 

Mr.  Ammons.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  that  among  stockmen. 
I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  complaints,  from  buyers  that  they  were 
paying  too  much,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  there  has  been  noth- 
ing I  have  known  of,  no  specific  instance,  except  that  men  have  felt 
that  they  did  not  get  as  large  a  price  as  they  had  hoped  for.  And 
I  have  had  that  experience  myself. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  be  in  favor,  of  course,  of  any 
change  in  the  situation  that  would  be  calculated  to  increase  competi- 
tion in  the  buying  and  selling  of  our  products  ? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  would  like  to  see  just  as  much  competition  as 
possible,  Senator. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  And  anything  that  would  tend  to  that  you 
would  be  in  favor  of  ? 

Mr.  Ammoxs.  Well,  I  am  opposed,  utterly  opposed,  to  discretion- 
ary power  being  lodged  in  anybody. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  you  are  opposed  to  the  licensing  system? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Yes;  I  am. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  not  you  believe  that  at  least  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving  authorized  publicity  to  the 
situation  in  our  markets  and  to  eliminate  the  everlasting  question  of 
unfair  dealing? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Well,  I  am  in  favor,  of  course,  of  giving  the  fullest 
publicity,  yes,  sir;  whatever  is  done. 

Senator  Kendrick.  So  that  anyone  who  discusses  the  question  may 
know,  in  an  authorized  way,  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of 
competition  at  the  markets ;  whether  there  is  anything  unfair  in  the 
dealings;  so  that  this,  the  largest  business,  almost,  of  the  Nation, 
may  be  conducted  in  a  wav  that  there  may  be  no  question  about 
whether  it  is  fair  or  unfair? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question  in 
this  way :  It  is  awfully  hard  to  tell  what  would  be  authentic  infor- 
mation, sometimes.  You  can  get  authentic  information  as  to  the 
sales,  but  you  must  take  somebody's  judgment  of  what  a  certain 
class  of  stuff  is  worth.  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  how  to  reach 
that.  When  you  come  to  making  estimates,  no  two  men  would,  per- 
haps, agree  on  an  estimate  or  make  the  same  estimate. 

Senator  Kendrick.  True  enough,  but,  Governor,  as  an  illustration, 
if  the  charge  is  made  that  there  is  collusion  in  the  markets  and  that 
through  that  collusion  there  is  an  unfair  and  arbitrary  depression 
in  values,  would  it  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  producers,  the 
consumers,  and  the  packers,  in  fact,  everybody,  that  there  should 
be  some  way  of  knowing  whether  that  was  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  think  the  best  way  to  find  out  a  thing  of  that  kind 
is  through  the  Secret  Service  agency  of  the  Government,  because 
no  two  men,  one  man  the  seller  and  the  other  the  buyer,  being  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  will  ever  agree. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  the  same  as 
in  the  authorized  investigations,  or  authorized  inspections,  we  will 
say,  of  our  national  banks  to-day — that  there  is  no  authority  higher 
than  that  of  the  United  States  Government — and  that  the  people 
would  accept  the  findings  of  an  official  of  the  Government  more 
thoroughly  than  they  would  from  any  other  source,  whether  a  secret 
investigator  or  what  not? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  comparison  between 
the  banks  and  this  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  Government  inspection,  and 
the  Government  passes  upon  it 

Mr.  Ammons  (interposing).  But  the  Government 

Senator  Kendrick  (continuing).  And  the  depositors  accept  the 
Government  examiner's  statement  as  correct,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Ammons.  Well,  in  a  bank  it  is  so  different — and  I  have  been 
on  bank  boards  myself — it  is  so  different.  There  it  is  really  only 
a  matter  of  accounting  when  a  bank  examiner  comes  around.  He 
does  not  try  to  dictate  to  the  directors  what  they  shall  do  in  the 
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control  of  the  bank.  And  they  do  not  say  that  a  bank  shall  not  pro- 
vide the  best  facilities  for  running  the  bank.  A  bank  may  buy  any 
kind  of  vault  it  wants.  They  can  furnish  all  the  facilities  for  the 
banking  business,  and  for  their  men,  and  so  on.  And  I  think  the 
same  rule  should  apply  to  other  people,  as  to  public  accounting,  who 
take  the  public's  money.  That  is  the  character  of  the  report.  It  is 
kept  secret,  it  is  true.  It  is  reported  on  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
bank  is  insolvent.  But  they  do  not  always  know  that,  when  it  is 
insolvent.  We  have  had  some  very  distressing  circumstances  on 
this  line. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  they  are  treated  fairer  than  under  any 
other  authorized  source. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  At  any  rate,  they  do 
not  have  the  right  to  state  what  the  banks  shall  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  regulation  of  re- 
frigerator cars:  You  have  read  this  bill  that  I  introduced,  have  you? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  seen  from  that  bill  that  the  Secret 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  practically  nothing  whatever  to  say  about 
refrigerator  cars.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  You  spoke,  as  I  understood  you,  of  there  being  a 
question  for  Government  officials  to  pass  upon.  You  also  spoke  of 
divorcing  from  the  packers  the  ownership  of  cars,  as  I  recall  your 
statement.    My  bill  does  not  propose  that.  . 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  know  your  bill  is  better  than  the  other  one,  because 
it  is  not  so  bad.     [Laughter  throughout  the  room.] 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  wish  that  Senator  Kenyon  were  here.  I 
would  like  to  have  him  hear  that. 

Mr.  Ammons.  Is  there  anything  else,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ammons. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  please. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Senator  Ransdell. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  am  anxious  to  know,  Gov.  Ammons,  if  you 
can  differentiate  between  the  refrigerator  car  and  the  delivery  wagon, 
of  which  you  spoke.  I  have  understood  that  the  packers  have  begun 
to  deliver  goods  in  autotrucks  for  hundreds  of  miles  i 

Mr.  Ammons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  know  when  we  had  the  finance  bill  up  a  year 
or  so  ago  I  had  complaints  from  the  railroads  that  autotrucks  were 
doing  business  in  competition  with  them  over  Government-built  and 
Government-maintained  highways,  which  gave  them  a  tremendous 
advantage.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  take  every  refrigerator 
car— which  you  call  a  delivery  wagon — from  the  packers,  won't  it 
also  have  to  take  every  autotruck  or,  rather,  will  not  the  railroads, 
or  somebody  else,  ask  to  take  them  over,  and  in  that  case,  where  are 
yon  going  to  draw  a  line? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Senator,  I  take  this  position :  That  this  Government 
can  not  take  supervision  of  one  half  of  the  business  of  the  country 
and  let  the  other  half  go  unsupervised.  If  you  are  going  to  take  su- 
pervision of  a  business  that  has,  we  will  say,  one-half  of  the  products 
it  has  got  to  go  all  the  way,  or  keep  out  of  it  altogether. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Another  question,  Gov.  Amnions:  As  legisla- 
tors here  we  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  correcting  evils,  if  we  can 
find  any.    You  know  that,  of  course? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  you  are 
in  favor  of  specific  statutes  directed  against  certain  evils? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  of  any  specific  evils  in  connection 
with  the  packinjg  business  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  legislation  ? 
If  so,  please  point  them  out  to  us. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There  may  be  some,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any.    I  hear  no  complaints  out  our  way  now. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  do  not  know  of  any  evils  which  are  sought 
to  be  corrected  by  these  bills  that  ought  to  be  corrected  by  Federal 
legislation! 

Mr.  Ammons.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Governor,  you  are  still  president  of  the  Denver 
Live  Stock  Show? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  by  that  means  you  are  closer  related,  at 
least  by  association,  with  the  yards  and  the  yard  people  ? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way, 
Senator,  just  to  state  the  facts:  In  the  organization  of  that  stock- 
show  association,  and  in  its  maintenance  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  business  men  of  Denver,  who  have 
contributed  very  largely  toward  the  show ;  and  of  the  great  breeding 
associations  of  America — we  have  one  director  of  the  Short  Horn 
Association,  and  one  of  the  American  Hereford  Association,  and  its 
president  a  year  ago  was  one  of  our  directors ;  and  we  have  the  bank- 
ing interests  connected  with  the  show ;  and  we  have  every  breeders* 
association  connected  with  it ;  and  the  dairy  and  ho*  and  sheep  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  the  ordinay  growers  and  ranchmen,  connected 
with  it.  And  we  have  the  transportation  interests  represented.  We 
have  every  industry  in  the  world  represented;  and  if  I  have  been  of 
any  use  to  that  stock  show  at  all  it  nas  been  to  secure  that  cooper** 
tion.  And  I  am  here  principally  to-day  because  of  having  had  oppor- 
tunities to  know  how  that  cooperation  has  been  brought  about.  And, 
Senators,  I  feel  that  I  am  pretty  sure  in  my  position  of  opposition  to 
this  legislation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes:  and  I  know  of  the  splendid  work  you 
have  been  doing  in  an  educational  way  through  the  great  Deliver 
Live  Stock  Show.  I  believe  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  in  the  past, 
how  you  people  of  Colorado  furnished  the  buildings  and  Wyoming 
furnished  the  live  stock  to  make  a  success  of  the  shows. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Senator  Kendrick.  that  we  are 
awfully  glad  to  see  you  come  down  there.  It  helps  us  to  build  up  a 
market.  And  we  at  least  try  down  there  to  give  yea  every  facility 
in  the  world.  We  are  trying  to  help  educate  the  ranchmen  and  sup- 
pliers everywhere  to  grow  better  and  more  live  stock. 

And,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  right  in  this  connection  I  want 
to  say  that  the  real  trouble  in  all  this  situation  is  that  because  of  the 
war  and  other  conditions  there  is  not  now  enough  food  products  to 
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go  around  in  this  country.  Prices  were  so  low  bef  »r3  the  war  and 
for  a  long  period  that  they  were  unproductive,  and  that  drove  people 
out  of  the  business.  In  those  circumstances  too  many  people  went  to 
the  industrial  centers,  to  the  cities,  and  we  have  not  yet  recovered 
that  normal  condition  and  until  we  do  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
get  back  to  normal  prices.  The  only  regulation,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
can  possibly  help  us,  except  that  of  encouraging  people  to  go  back  to 
the  farm  is  that  which  will  prevent  under  our  present  laws,  or  others, 
if  they  are  needed,  any  further  artificial  restriction  of  freedom  ox 
trade. 

Senator  Kj.ndrick.  I  ask  you,  Gov.  Amnions,  if  that  statement 
docs  no*  Highest,  in  effect,  that  everybody — and  when  I  say  every- 
body I  mean  almost  all  producers  in  the  West,  at  least — for  many 
years  continued  to  produce  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Ammons.  They  did. 

Senator  Kkndbick.  And  the  danger  of  having  them  return  to  that 
condition,  is  not  that  in  your  judgment  an  argument  in  favor  of 
having  all  the  light  and  all  the  information  that  we  can  get  on  this 
market  situation? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  the  license  system  is  going 
to  give  us  any  market.  You  have  an  Agricultural  Department  here 
with  numerous  bureaus  and  men  who  can  give  that  information;  in 
fact,  any  information  in  the  world  that  you  want;  and  you  have  your 
market  news  service  all  over  the  country  now,  and  that  news  service 
is  doing  that  very  work.  That  may  be  extended,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  far  they  are  able  to  do  that;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  fullest  news,  Senator  Kendrick;  but  what  I  am  opposed 
to  in  all  these  bills  is  that  you  seek  to  give  discretionary  power  to 
some  man,  and  I  am  opposed  to  giving  any  person  discretionary 
power  and  to  hold  that  power  over  another  man's  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  My  bill  hardly  does  that. 

Mr.  Ammons.  You  have  the  license  system,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
that 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  would  be.  in  favor  of  some  kind  of 
legislation  that  would  not  be  calculated  to  disturb  this  news  situa- 
tion and  that  would  add  more  confidence  to  the  integrity  of  the  mar- 
kets, would  you  not? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Why,  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  suggested 
that  would  bring  that  about,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it,  within  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

Senator  France.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make?  You  under* 
stand  that  the  general  opinion  prevails  that  when  a  business  grows  to 
such  proportions  it  has  then  the  power  of  dictating  too  low  a  price 
to  the  producer  and  too  high  a  price  to  the  consumer.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  to  make  as  to  some  form  of  regulation  which  would  tend 
to  protect  the  producer  and  the  consumer  without  lodging  powers 
in  any  official  to  use  his  discretion  ? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Senator,  just  at  the  present  time  I  need  not  say  to 
you  that  the  trouble  bug  is  all  over  the  world,  and  people  are  very 
much  disturbed  about  the  high  cost  of  living.  And  I  suppose  that 
they  are  insisting  that  somebody  shall  be  made  a  martyr  of.  I 
believe  Senator  Kendrick's  suggestion  that  there  should  be  the  fullest 
information  will  furnish  you  the  basis  on  which  any  further  legisla- 
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tion  might  be  enacted,  and  it  will  furnish  the  departments  any 
material  with  which  to  prosecute  offenders  under  the  present  laws. 
And  if  there  is  the  fullest  information  it  does  not  add  anything  to 
it  to  give  somebody  power  through  a  licensing  system.  You  will  be 
able  to  control  that  situation  very  largely  with  the  information  and 
laws  that  you  already  have. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  big  packers  and  there  are  a 
number  of  small  ones,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  accurate 
statistics  as  to  the  live-stock  production  in  this  country,  for  this  rea- 
son :  One-third  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  live  in  the  country. 
That  one-third  raises  and  kills  its  own  meat,  and  there  is  very  little 
reckoning  of  that  made  at  the  markets.  A  great  many  uninspected 
markets  are  conducted  all  over  the  United  States,  ana  they  are  not 
accurately  represented  here. 

The  fullest  information  is  the  basis  for  legislation  that  will  be 
effective  whenever  those  evils  that  we  seem  to  fear  may  arise. 

Here  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to:  Every  man 
is  not  presumed  to  go  wrong  the  first  opportunity  he  gets.  But  every 
man  is  presumed  to  do  the  right  thing  until  he  is  caught  some  way. 
If  you  have  that  fullest  information — and  these  people  have  the 
fullest  power  in  the  world  to  find  out  that  information;  they  have 
punished  them  whenever  they  have  done  wrong. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Governor,  would  you  not  also  favor  any  plan 
that  would  take  from  any  set  of  men  any  arbitrary  advantages  in 
trade,  so  that  every  man  might  stand  on  an  equal  footing? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  regard  to  refrigerator  cars,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration you  referred  to  the  matter  of  divorcing  the  packers  from 
those  refrigerator  cars?  and  I  believe  you  said  you  thought  the  rail- 
roads ought  to  be  required  to  furnish  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Yes;  I  think  they  ought  to  furnish  refrigerator 
cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  clear  to  you  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  begin 
in  the  business,  as  you  suggest  others  have  begun,  on  a  limited  scale, 
and  is  it  not  your  judgment  and  your  conviction,  in  fact,  would  it 
not  be  your  wish  that  any  man  who  wanted  to  go  might  find  a  free 
and  open  field,  and  no  favors,  and  every  opportunity  afforded  him  to 
go  in  that  any  one  else  would  have,  the  same  as  in  any  other  indus- 
try? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  think  everybody  has  that  opportunity  now.  Now, 
Senator,  here 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Just  a  moment,  Governor:  If 
he  had  to  own  his  own  refrigerator  cars,  it  is  clear  to  you  that  he 
could  not  begin  with  moderate  capital,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  do  not  think  a  man  can  start  in  business  without 
capital;  in  fact,  this  bill  provides  he  can  not,  unless  he  does  have 
capital. 

Senator  Kendrick.  A  great  many  of  these  men  started  in  without 
capital.  Assuming  now  that  a  man  would  begin  at  the  present  time 
and  had  the  handicap  of  building  his  own  refrigerator  cars,  you 
would  not  for  his  limited  shipments  consider  that  an  economical  way 
to  handle  the  business,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would,  but  here,  Senator,  is 
something  you  overlooked,  that  whenever  a  man  begins  work,  no 
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matter  how  modest  a  way  in  any  business,  and  he  builds  up  a  sys- 
tem of  distribution  and  marketing  spending  a  lifetime  in  it,  is  it 
fair  that  some  man  shall  step  in  and  take  advantage  of  his  work 
and  his  enterprise  and  the  ability  which  he  has  shown  in  building 
that  business  up,  without  going  to  a  single  cent's  expense? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Assuming  that  you  would  not  agree  to  have 
his  privately  and  specially  operated  cars  over  public  railways  con- 
trolled so  that  the  railroads  might  furnish  those  cars,  with  satis- 
factory arrangements  to  him,  that  is  the  spirit  of  my  provision  in  re- 
gard to  refrigerator  cars.  It  is  not  to  take  them  away  from  the 
packers,  but  in  case  the  railroads  transport  them,  to  place  other  peo- 
ple on  an  equal  footing,  either  by  making  their  peace  with  the  pri- 
vate car  owners,  or  building  cars  themselves,  is  not  material.  Is  it 
not  your  judgment,  coming  to  the  question,  that  as  a  matter  of  right, 
in  some  way  the  railroads  should  be  compelled  to  furnish  these  men 
refrigerator  cars  without  the  necessity  of  them  being  compelled  to 
build  cars,  to  begin  the  business  with? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  think  their  cars  should  be  carried  on  the  same 
tracks  as  anybody  else's,  one  man  with  another ;  I  do  not  agree  that 
you  have  a  right  to  take  the  system  one  man  has  built  up  and  give  it 
to  somebody  else. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  that  the  railroads  should  be  at 
least  required  to  furnish  the  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  say  that  over  the  West- 
ern Slope,  I  have  been  shipping  fruit  for  a  few  years,  and  we  have 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  m  past  years.  All  these  lines  seem  to  be 
owned  by  other  people  and  tne  railroads,  I  think,  rent  them;  and 
we  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world,  after  we  get  cars, 
keeping  them  iced,  and  we  have  lost,  it  was  estimated,  I  think  20,000 
tons  of  peaches  two  years  ago  because  all  of  the  railroads  could 
not  get  tneir  cars  iced  over  there,  and  people  were  going  into  other 
lines  of  industry.  Those  things,  I  think,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  take  care  01. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  exactly  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Ammons.  Senator,  upon  an  absolutely  equal  basis,  no  man  has 
i  right  to  take  advantage  of  another  man's  enterprise  in  building 
op  a  system,  but  every  man  should  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
build  up,  and  the  same  opportunities  and  the  same  security  before 
the  law  whenever  he  goes  into  business.  I  do  not  believe  because  I 
have  not  got  anything  that  I  ought  to  be  protected  and  allowed  to 
go  into  business  in  competition  with  men  who  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  building  a  business  up,  and  take  advantage  of  what  they 
have  gained  through  that,  as  long  as  they  are  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer at  a  reasonable  price ;  and  that  can  be  easily  found  out. 

Is  there  anything  further? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Ammons.  Then,  I  will  now  call  Mr.  Drake. 

Senator  Capper.  Before  you  do  that,  I  just  want  to  ask  you,  Gov- 
ernor, a  few  questions : 

I  think  you  and  I  agree  that  the  producer  is  getting  no  more  than 
a  fair  return  for  the  product  at  his  ranch  and  his  farm,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  will  all  admit  that  there  is  a  widespread,  and  that  the 
general  feeling  is  that  the  spread  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer is  greater  than  it  should  be,  and  that  a  great  many  people, 
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that  is,  among  the  consumers  at  any  rate,  believe  that  the  packer  is 
getting  an  unreasonable  share  of  that  spread.  Now,  in  the  interest 
of  all  concerned,  even  the  packer,  would  it  not  be  well  for  there  to 
be  some  regulatory  sort  of  legislation  along  the  line  the  Kenyon  or 
Kendrick  bills  have  suggested  here,  that  would  enable  the  packer 
and  all  the  little  men  to  lay  their  cards  on  the  table,  so  that  we 
could  know  just  who  was  getting  that  unreasonable  spread?  Do 
you  not  think  now  that  that  would  remove  the  suspicion  that  very 
generally  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers  to-day,  that  some- 
body, after  the  animal  leaves  the  cattleman,  is  getting  more  than 
his  share  of  the  profit  that  should  come  from  the  handling  of  that 
animal? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  can  not  see  how  this  licensing  system  is  going  to 
do  that.  You  have  got  every  means  in  the  world  for  getting  infor- 
mation. 

I  live  very  far  West.  In  all  the  press  reports  we  have  had  of  these 
measures  and  criticism  in  favor  of  or  against  those  bills,  the  people 
out  there  do  not  understand  what  these  measures  are — it  is  to  regu- 
late the  packers.  There  is  an  impression  given  out  in  every  one  of 
those  press  .reports  which  I  have  seen — I  have  not  seen  them  all  and 
I  have  not  had  them  all  read  to  me — that  this  is  simply  to  curtail 
the  price  and  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer.  The  consumer  is  look- 
ing for  somebody  to  reduce  prices.  So  that  I  think  this  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  Senator. 

Let  me  point  out  one  thing,  and  you  will  set  it  here  in  a  few  min- 
utes: This  is  disturbing  business  in  the  whole  line  of  our  trade,  and 
it  is  cutting  prices  so  that  it  is  going  to  be  disastrous  to  every  man 
who  has  bought  cattle,  and  it  is  not  going  to  encourage  his  going  into 
it  This  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  happened.  If  there  was  something 
here  that  would  permit  us  to  reduce  prices  to  those  people,  and  it 
could  be  pointed  out,  and  understood  that  it  would  be  different,  but 
when  you  find  people  willing  to  go  after  anybody  that  the  press 
attacks,  not  matter  whether  it  is  the  packers,  the  wholesalers,  or  the 
retailers  it  becomes  a  serious  state  of  affairs.  I  would  like  to  say  this 
in  this  connection :  I  ate  breakfast,  and  I  did  not  get  a  very  elaborate 
breakfast  either,  but  I  paid  $1  for  it.  I  happened  to  know  the  price 
of  the  things  that  I  ate  there,  and  it  never  cost  10  cents  to  that  hotel 
You  are  paying  for  service,  and  everybody  is  demanding  it  now  days. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  think  the  packers  never  got  any  part  of 
that? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  did  not  happen  to  eat  any  meat  this  morning.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  ordered  meat. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  think  the  middle  man  is  getting  that 
90  cents? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we  are  paying  for  service 
somewhere. 

I  can  give  you  another  illustration :  Take  the  stuff  from  the  track 
gardens  out  West,  where  a  nickel's  worth  is  held  for  40  to  75  cents  at 
tne  hotels. 

I  got  a  meal  on  the  train  the  other  day,  where  the  bill  was  $1.85, 
and  I  know  I  could  buy  everything  I  ate  for  20  cents. 

Here  is  another  thing  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee 
to,  that  we  are  demanding  more  to-day  than  we  ever  did  before.    Yon 
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Senator  Ransdeli*  Let  us  judge  of  that. 

Mr.  Drake.  Each  one  of  our  committee  framed  a  short  statement 
on  their  particular  line  of  business.  I  represent  the  sheep  end  of  the 
business,  largely,  from  our  country.  I  will  read  you  this  statement 
I  have  prepared,  as  it  will  not  take  very  long. 

Northern  Colorado  feeds  annually  about  1,000,000  sheep  and 
lambs.  This  industry  was  started  in  our  country  about  30  years  ago 
by  feeding  about  3.<)00  head.  They  are  the  best  finished  lambs  on 
the  market  in  their  season  and  are  known  to  the  entire  trade  as 
u  Colorado  lambs." 

In  all  these  years  what  is  known  as  the  Big  Five  have  butchered  a 
large  per  cent"  of  these  animals.  That  we  liave  prospered  with  the 
fair  treatment  given  us  by  these  people  will  be  readily  seen  by 
traveling  through  our  country.  It  requires  at  least  $10,000,000  each 
year  of  borrowed  capital,  besides  what  ready  money  we  have  of  our 
own,  to  finance  these  feeding  operations.  Usually  at  this  time  of 
the  year  we  have  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  our  lambs  con- 
tracted for  October  and  November  deliveries  for  our  feed  lots.  On 
account  of  the  agitation  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  high  price 
asked  for  feeders,  and  the  uncertainty  of  how  proposed  legislation 
will  affect  us,  I  do  not  believe  a  single  contract  has  been  made  for 
fall  delivery. 

Personally,  I  borrow  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  annually  to  carrj 
on  my  sheep-feeding  operations  for  the  year.  I  have  not  contracted 
for  a*  lamb  or  made  arrangements  to  borrow  any  money  as  yet  this 
year,  whereas  in  each  year  formerly  such  arrangements  have  been 
made  long  before  this  date.  Our  bankers  tell  me  that  no  one  is  try- 
ing to  make  arrangements  for  lamb  feeding  this  fall.  If  you  pass 
laws  to  scare  the  producer  from  filling  his  feed  lots  you  will  only 
make  the  cost  of  living  higher,  thereby  defeating  the  very  object  you 
wish  to  attain.  All  of  this  agitation  hurts  and  makes  the  producer 
timid.  There  is  no  way  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  but  by 
increased  production.  TTou  can  not  increase  production  if  you  are 
continually  forming  new  bureaus  and  taking  our  farm  help  by  the 
thousands  to  maintain  them.  If  you  succeed  in  licensing  the  packer 
our  farmers  are  afraid  you  will  try  it  on  us  next. 

We  think  this  proposed  legislation  will  be  the  opening  wedge  to 
tie  the  producer  hand  and  foot.  The  feeders  and  finishers  of  a  mil- 
lion sheep  a  year  in  northern  Colorado  are  opposed  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  Senator? 

Senator  Capper.  You  speak  of  having  discussed  this  with  the 
bankei*s.    Are  not  the  bankers  all  opposed  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  bankers  are  all  opposed 
to  the  legislation.  I  did  not  talk  to  them  about  that.  But  we  have 
to  make  our  arrangements  for  feeding  with  the  bankers,  and  the 
feeders  have  made  no  arrangements  with  the  bankers  to  get  this 
money  to  feed.  You  see  it  requires  a  good  many  banks  in  our  coun- 
try to  loan  $10,000,000  to  the  farmers  to  do  this  feeding,  and  before 
this  time  other  years  these  arrangements  have  all  been  made. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Why  have  you  not  made  them? 

Mr.  Drake.  The  arrangements? 

Senator  Han  sofeix.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Drake.  Because  we  are  afraid  to  start  into  the  business  this 
year.  All  of  this  agitation,  you  understand,  and  the  high  prices  they 
are  asking  causes  them  to  be  afraid  to  buy  these  lambs. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  high  prices  who  is  asking? 

Mr.  Drake.  The  feeders,  the  men  who  own  these  sheep  on  the 
range  are  asking  such  high  prices,  because  of  the  agitation  that  there 
is  and  the  chance  of  legislation  that  we  have  in  view  here,  that  we 
are  afraid  we  can  never  possibly  get  our  money  back. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  afraid  your  finished  product,  after 
you  have  fed  it,  would  go  down  so  that  you  would  lose  money  in- 
stead of  make  money  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  It  takes  four  or  six  months  to  finish  these 
lambs,  and  with  the  general  conditions  now  as  they  are  we  are  fraid 
to  put  our  money  into  them,  and  all  our  feeders,  are  the  same  way. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  bankers  are  afraid  to  let  you  have  the 
money? 

Mr.  Drake.  Nobody  has  asked  the  bankers  for  money. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Senator,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  these  men 
who  are  asking  the  high  prices  must  have  unusual  confidence,  so  that 
it  is  evidently  giving  somebody  courage  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  It  seems  as  though  it  is;  they  have  more  confidence 
than  we  have. 

Senator  Harrison.  Senator,  why  should  they  be  more  afraid  this 

{rear  than  last?  This  agitation  has  been  going  on  quite  a  while,  and 
ast  year  this  committee  voted  out  the  Kendrick  bill  favorably.  We 
have  not  gotten  that  far  this  time. 

Mr.  Drake.  The  agitation  through  the  country  this  year  about 
these  high  prices  is  much  greater  than  it  was  then.  We  did  not  hear 
very  much  about  this  last  year  in  our  country. 

Senator  Harrison.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  agitation  is  caused 
by  the  consideration  of  these  measures? 

Mr.  Drake.  It  is  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Harrison.  Or  it  would  have  caused  it  last  year,  too,  would 

it  not? 

Mr.  Drake.  We  did  net  hear  much  of  the  agitation  last  year  and 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  last  year. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  great  educa- 
tional campaign  that  the  Big  Five  packers  have  inaugurated  in 
which  they  expect  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  might  be  from  that  might  it  not? 

Mr.  Drake.  It  might  be.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  known  of  the  periodical  agitation, 
as  you  call  it,  of  this  question  probably  ever  since  you  were  a  young 
man,  have  you  not;  and  the  question  has  been  raised  time  and  time 
again  as  to  fair  markets?    You  have  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  would  you  not  like  to  see  the  problem 
solved  in  some  sane  and  rational  way  by  which  we  would  have  an 
end  to  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Drake.  If  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Ammons.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  asked  Mr. 
Drake,  I  will  now  introduce  Mr.  Charles  Clayton,  who  is  probably  the 
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largest  handler  of  cattle  we  have  in  Colorado.  He  keeps  20,000  to 
25,000  cattle  on  the  ranges  in  Colorado  and  adjoining  States  and 
feeds  6,000  or  8,000  head  a  year,  and  sometimes  has  shipped  as  many 
as  100,000  head. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  CLAYTON,  DENVER,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Clayton. 

Mr.  Clayton.  As  a  producer,  feeder,  and  shipper  of  live  stock  in 
considerable  volume,  I  have  experienced  more  than  passing  interest 
during  the  past  10  days  in  seeing  a  drop  in  live-stock  prices  of  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  hundredweight  in  cattle  and  from  $2  to  $3  in  hogs. 

During  my  several  years  of  experience  in  the  feeding  and  handling 
of  live  stock  I  have  found  that  every  time  an  investigation  of  the 
packing  industry  has  been  attempted  the  feeder  and  producer  .has 
suffered  in  the  long  run — as  he  is  suffering  now.  Every  ill-advised 
attempt  to  regulate  conditions  which  are  admittedly  in  the  province 
of  supply  and  demand  to  control  has  resulted  in  untold  loss  to  the 
producer. 

I  therefore  wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon 
bill  and  similar  legislation  before  your  honorable  body  for  approval. 
There  is  proposed  in  these  measures  the  same  sort  of  control  that  has 
caused  loss  and  disappointment  in  great  measure  to  the  producer  in 
the  past  months. 

I  have  no  complaint  to  enter  against  the  present  system  of  market- 
ing live  stock  nor  its  handling  by  the  packers.  To  license  the  pack- 
ing houses,  the  commission  men,  market  newspapers,  financial  insti- 
tutions engaged  in  live-stock  affairs,  dairy  products  and  poultry 
dealers  doing  a  business  of  $500,000  a  year  or  more,  and  to  dissolve 
present  connection  between  the  packers  and  refrigerator  cars  and 
stockyards,  I  am  satisfied,  would  have  an  influence  on  such  activities 
that  would  reflect  loss  immediately  on  producers  and  consumers. 

License  control  is  not  the  form  of  business  regulation  which  con- 
forms to  American  ideas  and  methods.  Let  us  have  laws  and  their 
enforcement  and  not  rule  by  bureaus,  administered  by  well-meaning, 
politically  appointed,  inexperienced  individuals. 

Discouragement  of  production,  I  am  sure,  is  farthest  from  the 
minds  of  our  legislators,  yet  the  imposition  of  license  control  upon 
cuch  a  vast  industry  as  is  comprised  m  the  raising  and  marketing  of 
live  stock  will  bring  about  that  end.  The  present  heavy  marketing 
of  cattle  in  the  West,  I  am  satisfied,  is  largely  due  to  discouragement, 
uncertainty,  and  dissatisfaction  among  producers  brought  about  by 
the  agitation  which  is  now  stirring  the  country. 

If  these  bills  are  favorably  acted  upon  by  your  honorable  body,  I, 
for  one.  will  reduce  my  holdings  and  work  out  of  the  business  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  that  expression,  "Well-meaning,  po- 
litically appointed,  inexperienced  individuals,"  I  believe  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes.  I  deal  with  them  quite  often  myself.  To 
show  you  one  little  experience  I  had,  there  are  several  butchers  in 
Denver  who  kill  hogs  and  cure  them  in  their  own  cellars.  Once  in  a 
while  they  get  a  pretty  good  sized  load  of  ham  and  bacon  on  hand, 
and  I  can  buy  some  and  ship  it  to  my  ranches.  Well,  I  started  to 
buy  some  of  one  of  them  here  awhile  back.    I  said,  "  Ship  that  to 
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Baggs,  Wyo."  He  said,  "  I  can  not  ship  that  because  it  is  interstate/* 
And  I  had  to  ship  that  stuff  up  to  Craig,  unload  it,  and  then  send  a 
team  65  miles  to  get  it  and  haul  it  to  Baggs.  Of  course,  that  was 
rather  expensive  for  me. 

Senator  Harrison.  Why  did  he  say  he  could  not  ship  it? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Because  under  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  you  have  got  to  have  a  Government  stamp  to  ship 
it  in  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  sanitary  inspection. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Yes;  that  is  sanitary  inspection;  and  that  fellow 
buys  the  best  hogs  in  our  market,  and  kills  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  there  are  a  good  many  slaughterers  that 
would  not  buy  the  best  hogs.    You  understand  that? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes.  And  I  said  to  him,  "Jake,  why  did  you  not 
get  Government  inspection  ?  "  "  It  would  cost  me  $200,000  to  equip  a 
plant  so  that  I  could  have  Government  inspection."  That  is  what 
he  told  me,  Senator  Kendrick. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Even  at  that,  he  had  better  have  spent  the 
$200,000  than  to  feed  people  impure  meats. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  have  never  seen  him  buy  any  hogs  I  would  not  eat. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  speak  of  the  agitation  reducing  the  price 
of  cattle  and  hogs  the  last  few  days?  There  was  no  agitation  at 
the  time  that  the  market  went  off  just  after  the  4th  of  March  and 
between  that  time  and  the  1st  of  July — there  was  no  discussion  on  the 
part  of  anybody  then  at  all. 

Mr.  Clayton.  No;  we  were  all  too  patriotic,  Senator  Kendrick. 
We  fed  too  many  cattle. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  market  declined  then  almost  twice  as  much 
in  a  given  length  of  time  as  it  has  the  past  few  days? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  have  had  the  biggest 
drop  in  cattle  the  last  10  days  we  ever  had  in  this  country. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  much  did  it  decline  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  have  had  cattle  sell  for  $2.50  a  hundred  this  week 
lower  than  two  weeks  ago,  the  same  brand  of  cattle. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  decline  on  the  best 
cattle  between  the  1st  of  March  and  July  was  $4.90? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  about  the  general  run  of 
cattle.  The  decline  then  was  on  the  high-priced  cattle,  and  you 
take  time  of  the  year,  and  everybody  has  got  these  good  cattle. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  say  cattle  have  declined  as  much  as 
that  the  past  few  days? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  do  not  think  the  top  cattle  have,  because  there  are 
very  few  of  them  coming.  Most  of  them  are  taking  their  medicine. 
I  was  talkng  to  a  man  a  while  the  other  day  who  said  that  his  cattle 
had  gone  on  $3.15  a  head,  and  he  was  selling  around  15  cents,  and 
the  cattle  were  not  even  paying  for  the  corn.  He  was  patriotic.  I 
got  a  good  touch  of  it;  I  know  what  it  is.  I  have  cattle  lose  $25  to 
$30  a  head,  and  I  think  I  feed  them  cheaper  than  any  corn  feeder 
in  the  country.  I  know  a  man  in  Colorado  that  lost  $110  a  head 
in  four  months  feeding  cattle  this  year. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  do  the  prices  at  present  compare  with 
the  prices  at  this  time  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  would  think  these  cattle,  what  we  used  to  call 
"  Army  cattle,"  are  around  $3  to  $4  a  hundred  lower  than  they  were 
a  year  ago. 
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Senator  Harrison.  At  this  time? 

Mr,  Clayton.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  think  that  could  possibly  be  traced 
to  a  lack  of  consumption  or  a  lack  of  export  trade  f 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  think  it  is  traceable  entirely  to  consumption,  be- 
cause here  in  the  East  you  are  agitating  the  matter  and  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  stuff  all  the  time  and  everybody  is  stirred  uj)  by 
what  they  are  reading,  and  they  are  eating  something  else  besides 
beef,  and  the  beef  goes  down  in  price. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Senator  Harrison  pointed  out  a  little  bit  ago 
we  had  this  agitation  last  year  also  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  We  did  not  have  any  of  it.  We  were  all  trying  to 
win  this  war  in  our  country  and  trying  to  produce  stuff  for  the 
boys  to  eat  so  they  could  win  it  for  us.  We  did  not  hear  anything 
about  agitation.  I  hear  Government  men  say  "  They  are  going  to 
charge  the  tar  out  of  us  on  stuff  and  make  us  pay  for  it,"  and  the 
people  would  not  eat  meat.  Did  we  not  have  that,  Senator  Ken- 
drick?  And  they  are  still  doing  it.  I  notice  they  are  doing  it 
every  place.    That  was  Government  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  ought  to,  and  did,  affect  the  price  favora- 
bly, to  urge  people  not  to  consume  beef  last  year.  We  have  not  had 
that  this  year. 

Mr.  Clayton.  But  did  not  the  Government  man  come  out  re- 
cently— I  saw  a  little  piece  in  the  papers  in  the  last  30  days — where 
some  Government  man  came  out  and  said  "  Eat  breadstuffs ;  do  not 
eat  meat,"  and  he  cited  meat,  eggs,  and  poultry.  He  said,  "  Eat 
breadstuffs."  That  is  something  the  Government  put  out  in  the  last 
30  days. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  have  not  read  anything  of  that  kind.  Was 
that  by  Mr.  Hoover's  department? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Hoover's  de- 
partment had  gone. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  see  the  papers  assert  the  probability  of  his 
being  nominated  as  Republican  candidate  for  President?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  do  not  know  who  they  will  nominate. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  your  operations,  Mr.  Clayton,  you  naturally 
borrow  a  good  deal  of  money,  as  other  cattlemen  do  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes;  I  have  to  borrow  quite  a  good  bit  of  money, 
Senator  Kendrick. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  borrow  any  of  your  money  from  the 
banks  in  which  the  packers  are  interested? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  have  one  account  that  I  think  the  packing  house 
indirectly  carries.  I  borrow  the  money  of  Wood  Bros,  in  Omaha, 
and  they  do  business  with  the  packing-house  bank,  and  I  expect  they 
have  got  my  paper.  The  other  money  is  borrowed  from  different 
banks  that  are  not  interested  in  any  way  in  the  cattle  business,  that 
is,  the  Big  Five,  as  you  call  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  a  personal  friend  of  the  packers,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  trade  right  along  beside  them  every  day  of  my 
life,  and  I  do  not  want  any  more  men  to  be  friendly  with  than  I 
have  to  have  now,  and  I  know  if  I  have  these  Government  men  to 
deal  with  I  will  have  to  have  them,  and  if  I  do  not  go  astray  I  will 
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be  pretty  damned  honest.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  like  to  do 
my  own  business  in  my  own  way  without  having  some  kid  come  along 
and  tell  me  how  to  run  it.  I  have  had  fellows  in  my  employ  in  the 
past  that  I  have  been  forced  to  discharge  because  they  were  not 
good  enough  men  to  ride  a  horse  and  tend  cattle  who  would  in  a 
short  time  come  around  and  attempt  to  tell  my  foreman  how  to 
run  my  cattle  and  where  to  put  the  salt. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  gained  some  useful  information  from 
the  boys  who  work  for  me. 

Mr.  Clayton.  But  this  fellow  I  refer  to  was  no  good,  and  I  had 
to  let  him  go,  and  the  next  week  he  came  around  to  tell  me  how  to 
run  my  ranch  and  how  to  put  the  salt  out  for  the  cattle,  where 
I  had  a  foreman  who  had  been  25  years  on  the  range,  and  I  suppose 
that  foreman  would  put  his  salt  where  it  would  be  good  for  the 
cattle  and  know  enough  not  to  put  it  in  some  sort  of  brush. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  mean  the  man  you  discharged  is  now 
a  Government  man  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  He  is  now  in  the  Government  employ,  and  if  I  had 
to  contend  with  him  under  this  legislation  I  would  get  the  same  kind 
of  a  fellow. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  he  cut  down  the  number  of  cattle  you  were 
permitted  to  graze? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes;  but  have  not  got  them  over  you. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  thought  they  might  have  inspected  you. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  have  a  ranch  right  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  re- 
serve for  this  one  brand  of  cattle,  has  been  for  30  years,  and  that 
fellow  comes  along  and  some  other  fellow  wants  him  to  have  a  bunch 
of  cattle  on  that  range — well,  these  packers  are  pretty  good,  and  they 
loan  us  lots  of  money  and  take  lots  of  shots  at  loaning  money  to 
increase  production  of  beef,  and  these  fellows  will  get  the  cattle 
on  that  range,  and  I  will  be  cut  down,  and  he  is  put  two  classes 
ahead  of  me  because  I  do  not  live  in  the  town.  Or  I  am  put  in 
another  class  because  he  is  an  actual  homesteader. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  have  to  give  the  small  man  an  oppor- 
tunity?    You  understand  that? 

Mr.  Clayton.  They  are  anxious  to  protect  the  people  who  produce 
the  beef  of  the  country;  I  know  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Preferring  to  give  every  man  a  chance,  large 
and  small? 

Mr.  Clayton.  We  are  not  as  lucky  as  you  fellows  on  the  reserva- 
tion. You  can  lease  that  whole  reservation.  We  have  not  got  any 
reservation.  We  have  to  get  out  and  rustle  for  ourselves,  day  or 
night,  snow  or  no  snow. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  N.  McWILIIAMS,  STEAMBOAT  SFBDTGS, 

COLO. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  McWilliams.  My  name  is  Mr.  J.  N.  McWilliams,  and  my  ad- 
dress is  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

Mr.  Ammons.  Mr.  McWilliams  has  been  growing  cattle  in  north- 
western Colorado  for  about  30  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 
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Mr.  McWilliams.  I  have  just  a  short  statement. 

I  have  been  a  cattle  grower  in  northwestern  Colorado  for  29  years. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  every  investigation  such  as  this  has 
been  very  costly  to  the  producer.  Prices  have  always  broken,  busi- 
ness was  discouraged,  production  checked  up,  and  as  a  result  prices 
have  ultimately  been  raised  to  more  than  onset  any  temporary  gain 
to  the  consumer. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  licensing  system  because  there  is  not  in  it  the 
same  certainty  insured  by  law.  Under  a  control  of  law  men  will 
have  more  assurance  of  the  future  and  therefore  more  certainty  of 
reliable  market  conditions. 

Much  of  the  cattle  business  in  the  West  is  done  on  credit.  Under 
the  license,  or  permit,  system  it  has  made  more  hazardous  and  in- 
creased production  will  not  occur.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  present 
laws  are  quite  sufficient,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  their  enforcement. 
If  experience  shall  point  out  additional  needed  legislation,  that  can 
be  enacted  and  enforced  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  through  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  am  opposed  to  giving  officials  or  bureaus 
of  any  kind  discretionary  power  over  ordinary  business. 

Ostensibly  this  legislation  is  intended  to  reduce  prices.  Experi- 
ence in  the  past  where  this  system  of  government  has  been  employed 
holds  out  no  hope  for  this  result.  Because  of  conditions  arising  out 
of  the  war  there  is  not  sufficient  food  products  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  consumers.  There  should  be  no  legislation  which  will 
deter  production,  but  every  encouragement  should  be  offered  to  in- 
crease it  sufficiently  to  meet  all  demands.  In  this  way  a  return  can 
be  made  to  normal  conditions.  Any  unlawful  hoarding  or  combina- 
tions to  artificially  curtail  the  offerings  on  the  markets  can  be  ef- 
fectively stopped  by  prosecution  under  the  present  laws.  The  depart- 
ments at  Washington  have  the  best  of  machinery  to  procure  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  these  prosecutions.  The  license  system  pre- 
sents a  danger  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  producer.  There  is 
danger  of  too  much  friendship  as  well  as  of  too  much  enmity,  which 
could  never  be  fully  counteracted.  Under  the  Department  of  Justice 
information  may  be  presented  to  the  district  attorneys  by  any  de- 
partment or  individual,  and  our  grand- jury  system  is  so  searching 
in  its  investigations  that  offenses  are  much  more  likely  to  be  pun- 
ished under  our  present  system  than  under  a  plan  where  personal 
discretion  shall  control  official  action. 

The  Chairman.  Have  members  of  the  committee  any  questions 
they  want  to  ask  Mr.  McWilliams? 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  speak  of  the  periodically  recurring  agita- 
tion. I  think  you  called  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  not  favor  some  action,  if  it  were 
possible  to  take  it  in  a  conservative  way,  that  would  prevent  any 
such  recurrence,  that  we  would  get  away  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing this  question  brought  up  every  few  years? 

Air.  McWilliams.  I  would  be  forced  to. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  have  not  by  any  act  attained  that  so  far — 
by  any  legislation  we  have  or  by  any  legal  statute.  We  have  ap- 
parently been  unable  to  get  away  from  a  periodical  recurrence  of 
it,  and  I  ask  you  the  question  if  you  would  not  favor  some  action 
that  would  lead  out  of  the  wilderness  of  that  kind  ? 
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Mr.  McWilliams.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way,  Senator,  better 
than  by  legislation  and  enforcing  the  law  we  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  think  we  have  not  tjie  laws  to  enforce 
or  that  we  do  not  seem  to  get  results  ? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  We  use  these  laws  in  every  other  prosecution. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  your  judgment,  is  it  quite  a  satisfactory 
way  to  have  this  constant  suspicion  directed  against  the  integrity  of 
our  markets;  do  you  believe  that  is  the  way  to  have  it? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  I  believe  if  the  law  was  enforced,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  answer  that  way.    % 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  quite  answer  my  question:  Do 
you  believe  that  in  the  greatest  market  in  the  United  States,  and,  I 
think,  in  the  world — I  believe  there  is  more  cash  turnover  in  the  live- 
stock market  of  the  United  States  than  any  market  in  the  world — 
it  would  be  along  the  line  of  good  judgment  for  all  concerned  to 
have  some  adjustment  of  it  by  which  we  might  all  understand  the 
situation  at  all  times — I  am  not  saying  whether  the  accusations  are 
correct  or  not — but  should  we  not  come  to  a  time  where  we  may  know 
without  even  guessing  at  it? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  That  time  will  never  come.  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  Not  in  my  own  time ;  I  have  never  known  them 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  never  have  had  such  question  raised  in 
other  marts  of  trade,  as  I  understand  it.  It  would  seem  that  we  of 
the  live-stock  industry  ought  to  be  able  to  correct  any  irregularities 
in  our  own  situation? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  That  is  on  account  of  the  short  production. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  short  production  has  prevailed,  as  you 
know,  Senator,  probably  for  40  years — ever  since  I  was  a  young 
man  I  have  heard  these  complaints,  and  some  of  them  have  been  very 
bitter  ones.     You  have  been  a  live-stock  producer  a  long  time? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Live  Stock 
Association? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  I  ask  this  partially  for  information :  Is  it 
not  true  that  your  association,  at  its  annual  meeting  last  spring  in 
Denver,  indorsed  this  Kendrick  bill? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  that  association  still  favoring  the  Kendrick 
bill,  or  has  it  changed  its  opinion? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  Only  part  of  that,  I  think,  Senator,  favored  it 

at  the  time. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  made  the  indorsement  in  open  conven- 
tion ? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  were  in  favor  of  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  whether  a  majority  of  the  asso- 
ciation favor  the  Mil  now? 

Mr.  McWilliams.  I  can  not  hardly  answer  that  question. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  There  has  been  no  metos-<zr£*getting  a  referen- 
dum, I  suppose,  from  the  association  on  this  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Mc Williams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  many  members  make  up  that  .-association, 
and  how  many  members  were  in  attendance  in  that  convention- when 
it  indorsed  the  Kendrick  bill  ?  ••'    . 

Mr.  McWilliam8.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  number.  I  iiq&gike 
around  10  or  15  men,  Senator;  probably  more;  I  would  not  say/*-\  *""- 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  was  at  the  convention  just  a  few  minutefe  .. 
before  they  were  said  to  have  indorsed  it,  and  I  know  it  was  a  good-"  \ 
sized  hall  pretty  well  packed;  and  it  is  also  true  that  one  of  the  men 
who  started  out  and  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  this 
investigation  to  begin  with — in  fact,  the  man  who  induced  me  to  take 
an  interest  in  it  and  who  had  changed  about  in  his  attitude — ad- 
dressed the  convention  just  before  they  indorsed  it  in  opposition  to 
the  indorsement  and  urged  them  not  to  take  action ;  and  they  indorsed 
the  measure  just  the  same. 

Mr.  McWilliams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  will  next  introduce  Mr.  Mallon,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
who  has  been  in  the  cattle  business  there  in  our  State  for  about  30 
years ;  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  D.  MALLOff,  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  Mallon.  I  have  been  a  producer  and  in  the  commission  busi- 


As  a  live-stock  producer  and  a  person  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  live-stock  commission  business  for  the  past  20  years  I  desire 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  Kenyon  bill. 

Present  high  prices,  in  my  opinion,  can  not  be  attributed  to  the 
packer.  War  and  high  labor  costs  make  high  prices  for  feeds,  and 
these,  in  turn,  make  high-priced  meats.  The  present  markets  are 
well-established  affairs  and  they  afford  the  best  facilities  imaginable 
for  the  handling  of  stock.  Prices  themselves  are  bound  to  fluctuate. 
Every  investigation  that  is  started  causes  them  to  drop. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  charged  that  the  packers  are  uneconomic. 
Surely  they  buy  and  deliver  meats  to  the  consumer  much  cheaper 
and  more  effectively  than  when  such  business  is  under  Government 
supervision  or  control.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  packers  to 
attain  such  growth  as  they  have  without  underselling  their  competi- 
tors, which  is  a  feature  that  every  consumer  should  appreciate. 

Buying  their  stork  on  a  competitive  market,  as  they  do,  the  pack- 
ers can  hardly  be  charged  with  combinations  for  the  maintenance  of 
prices.  The  best  barometer  of  these  prices  is  furnished  by  the  op- 
erations in  the  field  in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  market  quotations  reliably  reported  are  obtained 
from  those  who  sell. 

Government  license  and  control  of  this  great  industry  would  un- 
settle not  only  prices  but  efficiency.  Efficiency  such  as  has  been  built 
up  by  years  of  effort  by  those  at  present  engaged  in  marketing  op- 
erations and  the  packing  industry  would  not  rule  in  Governinent 
affairs,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government  can  not  command  this 
class  of  experienced  talent. 
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••    • 


Senator  KEXDiucriiWbu  said  you  were  in  the  commission  business. 
Mr.Mallon?     .-."  "\  ' 
Mr.  MALLofj/.jfes,  sir. 

Senator;  TTi$n"drick.  You  are  one  of  the  firms  that  would  be  h- 
censed?      •■•* 

Mf.  S^allon.  I  am  not  in  the  commission  business  now;  I  say,  I 
b*\yfe/heen. 

•V  .Senator   Kendrick.  Are   you   connected    with    the  stockyard    in- 
.  "••.terests? 
.  \.\  *.       Mr.  Mallon.  No,  sir. 

."    •  Mr.  Ammons.  I  will  next  introduce  Mr.  R.  E.  Vickerv,  a  cattle- 

man    and    shipper    from    the    western    part    of    Colorado,    Grand 
Junction. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E.  E.  VICKEEY,  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Mr.  Vickery.  As  a  producer  of  live  stock  I  wish  to  protest  against 
the  Kenyon  bill  or  any  other  legislation  before  your  committee  that 
tends  to  hamper  and  stifle  individual  enterprises  by  placing  them 
under  bureaucratic  control. 

I  believe  the  Kenyon  bill  and  kindred  measures  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. If  such  legislation  is  passed  it  wrould  work  great  hardship 
on  all  industries  related  to  the  raising  and  marketing  of  live  stock. 

I  have  never  found  any  evidence  that  the  big  packing  enterprises 
have  been  oppressive  and  unjust  to  us  live  stock  producers,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  had  numerous  occasions  to  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance we  have  enjoyed  from  that  industry  in  providing  and  main- 
taining facilities  for  handling,  and  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock. 

I  believe  that  the  future  success  of  the  live  stock  industry  depends 
largely  in  encouraging  its  course,  the  Government  permitting  free 
play  to  individual  enterprises  lawfully  pursued.  Proposed  radical 
legislation,  if  passed,  will  tend  to  confuse  all  branches  of  the 
live  stock  business.  Especially  will  it  make  our  banking  interests 
timid  about  loaning  money  to  the  producers  and  feeders.  It  will 
cripple  and  restrict  production.  I  think  the  title  of  the  Kenyon 
bill  is  misleading  and  dangerous,  putting  a  soft,  attractive  disguise 
over  the  sharp  tacks  in  the  body  of  the  will. 

We  all  look  with  favor  on  any  movement  that  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction, but  I  believe  this  proposed  radical  legislation  stimulates 
destruction. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  a  banker,  too,  are  you? 

Mr.  Vickery.  No,  sir ;  I  am  representing  a  cattle  loan  association, 
not  a  cattle  loan  company,  just  representing  loans. 

Senator  Kendrick.  i  ou  loan  money  and  discount  paper  ? 

Mr.  Vickery.  No  ;  I  merely  check  up  the  loans  for  a  bank. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Colorado  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation? 

Mr.  Vickery.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Ammons.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Stepp  to  address  the  committee.    He  is  a  little  different  kind  of  a 

?iroducer,  because  he  never  borrows  money  from  any  bank,  and  he 
eeds  his  own  cattle  and  ships  theih.    He  lives  in  northern  Col- 
orado. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E.  E.  STEPP,  BEBTHOUD,  COLO. 

Mr.  Stepp.  I  would  like  to  correct  the  governor's  statement.  I  do 
borrow  money,  but  I  do  not  get  it  from  any  commission  firm  or 
cattle  loan  company. 

As  a  feeder  of  live  stock  and  a  farmer  in  the  prosperous  region 
of  Berthoud,  Colo.,  I  take  this  means  of  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  pending  in  the  Kenyon  bill  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

First,  I  have  noticed  that  regulation  and  agitation  always  harms 
the  producer  and  feeder.  Under  existing  conditions  of  high  feed 
and  labor  costs  any  action  along  the  lines  of  these  bills  will  simply 
curtail  production  as  far  as  the  feeder  is  concerned.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  are  no  lambs  contracted  for  the  northern  Colorado 
feed  lots,  whereas,  usually  orders  have  been  given  for  upward  of 
one-half  million  head.  Present  agitation  and  uncertainty  of  con- 
gressional action  accounts  largely  for  this  serious  condition. 

It  is  immaterial  as  to  who  owns  the  stockyards  so  long  as  we  have 
efficient  service,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  all  of  the  large  stockyards 
certainly  give  the  shippers  the  best  of  service  and  endeavor  to  treat 
him  so  that  he  will  come  again. 

Something  of  the  attitude  of  the  farmer  in  regard  to  Federal  con- 
trol legislation  may  be  gathered  from  our  experience  in  regard  to  the 
selling  of  wheat.  In  1918,  when  we  were  told  that  No.  1  wheat  at 
our  loading  point  at  Berthoud.  Colo.,  was  worth  $1.98  per  bushel, 
Government  price,  and  that  there  was  no  use  to  store  it,  we  followed  ad- 
vices only  to  find  that  later  in  the  season  some  of  the  same  wheat  was 
sold  by  the  milling  company  which  stored  it  at  $2.55  per  bushel 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  Naturally  we  feel,  therefore,  that  regulation  hurts  the 
producer's  business  and  does  not  help  the  consumer. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Colorado  State  Live  Stock 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Stepp.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Capper.  I  notice  that  these  statements  all  seem  to  be  pre- 
pared in  very  much  the  same  way.  Did  anyone  assist  you  in  getting 
them  up? 

Mr.  Stepp.  Nobody  assisted  me.  Probably  I  would  have  had  a 
better  statement  if  I  had  a  little  assistance. 

Senator  Kendrick.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  just  before 
you  said  that  a  failure  to  negotiate  for  these  lambs  was  due  par- 
tially to  the  unusual  price  asked  by  the  owners  of  those  lambs.  Do 
you  go  to  Wyoming  for  your  lambs  largelv  ? 

Mr.  Stepp.  Part  of  the  time;  yes.  Well,  they  are  not  any  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  of  that  hesitation 
is  due  to  a  natural  feeling  that  prices  have  been  abnormally  high 
during  the  war  and  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  we  must 
reconcile  ourselves  to  lower  values? 

Mr.  Stepp.  Yes;  partly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  think  it  is  partially  due  to  that? 

Mr.  Stepp.  Yes ;  I  think  that  would  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  it  is  actually  true  that  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  been  had  in  Congress  about  this  legislation  has 
tended  to  upset  market  conditions? 
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Mr.  Stbpp.  I  think  it  has  had  something  to  do  with  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Not  very  extensively? 

Mr.  Stepp.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  in  this  way:  That,  as  far  as 
putting  in  feeder  stodk  is  concerned,  it  has  made  the  feeder  timid. 
He  has  not  much  confidence  in  the  future. 

Senator  Kendrick.  He  was  not  timid  about  putting  them  in  last 
year,  was  he,  when  we  had  actual  licensing  in  operation? 

Mr.  Stepp.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  sheep  or  cattle? 

Mr.  Stepp.  Both.    I  feed  some  of  both. 

Mr.  Ammons.  The  next  speaker  is  another  producer,  a  hog  grower, 
and  the  officially  authorized  representative  of  the  Colorado  State 
Grange,  with  16,000  members,  Mr.  Swayze. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  C.  SWAYZE,  LECTVBEB  FOB  COLORADO 

STATE  GBANGE,' DENVER,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Swayze. 

Mr.  Swayze.  As  the  representative  of  the  Colorado  State  Grange 
before  your  committee,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  Senate 
bill  2202  for  several  reasons. 

Our  first  objection  is  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  growing  tendency 
to  change  our  form  of  Government  from  a  democracy  to  a  bureau- 
cracy. We  fail  to  see  how  it  will  help  either  the  producer  or  the 
consumer  to  put  all  the  functions  of  government  in  the  hands  of  a 
bureau  to  make  rules  having  the  effect  of  law,  an  institution  usurping 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  of  the  Government. 
We  believe  that  where  any  wrong  is  committed  Congress  should  make 
the  laws  to  rectify  such  wrong  and  let  the  offender  be  tried  before 
our  present  United  States  courts,  where,  contrary  to  the  license  sys- 
tem, an  individual  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proven 
guilty. 

We  can. see  no  objections  to  the  packing  houses  owning  the  refrig- 
erator cars  if  it  will  increase  their  efficiency,  but  if  their  competitors 
are  handicapped  in  competing  against  them  because  of  this  disad- 
vantage, the  Government,  or  whoever  is  running  the  railroads,  should 
be  required  to  supply  refrigerator  cars  to  said  competitors  and  thus 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  instead  of  decreasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  large  packers.  But,  until  the  railroad  management  is  able  to 
supply  refrigerator  cars  better  than  it  has  been  doing  to  the  farmer 
we  believe  it  will  be  bad  policy  for  the  Government  to  take  the  re- 
frigerator cars  away  from  the  packers. 

We  can  see  no  disadvantage  in  the  packers  owning  the  stockyards 
as  long  as  they  are  run  as  public  yards  and  charge  only  a  small  fee, 
as  long  as  they  have  no  advantage  over  their  competitors  and  have 
built  them  only  to  fulfill  a  necessity.  In  Denver  the  stockyard  com- 
pany has  fostered  and  built  up  the  National  Western  Stock  Show 
and  has  furnished  pens  to  handle  thousands  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
hogs  during  the  rush  season,  these  pens  lying  idle  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  just  to  accommodate  and  build  up  the  live-stock  in- 
dustry of  our  section.  We  fail  to  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  compelling  them  to  sell  these  yards,  particularly  where  were  is 
no  buyer,  and  if  bought  by  outside  interests  they  would  be  run  only 
to  make  interest  on  the  investment. 
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Mr.  White.  They  have,  but  most  of  our  oil  cake  is  bought  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  that  is  where  the  factories  are  located. 

Mr.  White.  Of  course,  I  do  not  buy  much  oil  cake  myself,  so  I 
am  not  conversant  with  that. 

The  legislation  proposed  in  the  Kenyon  bill  would  serve  to  tear 
down  the  cattle  industry  because  the  uncertainty  of  business  stability 
under  a  license  system  would  seriously  constrict,  if  not  wipe  out, 
credit  and  also  discourage  the  producer  in  his  borrowing.  It  has 
taken  years  of  experience  to  establish  this,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries.  Why  not  build  instead  of  destroy?  Let  us  make 
a  small  business  big  instead  of  making  a  big  business  small. 

Our  past  experience  with  Government  supervision  has  been  most 
unsatisfactory.  Supply  and  demand  and  not  Government  inter- 
ference regulates  prices.  Legislation  such  as  proposed  in  the  Ken- 
yon bill,  therefore,  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  dangerous.  We  feel 
that  this  bill  is  undemocratic  and  tends  to  autocracy,  which  is  con- 
trary to  our  Constitution. 

Our  two  and  one-half  years'  experience  with  kaiserism  has  taught 
us  a  lesson  on  one  man  control.  Competition  is  what  we  must  have, 
as  it  is  the  best  price  regulator.  We  therefore  most  emphatically 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon  bill  and  similar  measures. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  business  are  you  in,  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  a  producer  and  rancher. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  not  connected  with  the  banking  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  a  director  in  a  small  bank;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  banks  generally,  I  believe,  oppose  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
never  talked  this  over  with  our  bank. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Has  the  bank  of  which  you  are  a  director  ever 
received  any  communication  from  the  packing  interests  urging  it  to 
protest  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  White.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  White,  what  induced  such  a  large  delega- 
tion of  gentlemen  from  jrour  State  to  come  here  in  order  to  oppose 
this  bill? 

Mr.  White.  What  induced  me — I  can  not  speak  for  the  rest  of 
them — is  because  I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  cattle 
industry,  and  I  can  only  talk  from  my  own  standpoint. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  it  would  injure  the  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged  ? 

Mr.  White.  It  would  hurt  production.  We  are  paying — of  course 
I  raise  a  great  deal  of  my  own  hay,  and  buy  some — we  paid  $12  last 
year.  They  are  asking  $20  and  sometimes  $30  for  hay.  I  guess  you 
are  up  against  that  situation,  too,  Senator  Kendrick,  are  you  not? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  I  am  a  producer. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  you  realize  how  much  it  means  to  put  that  into 
an  animal. 

Senator  KendKick.  I  do  not,  however,  share  your  anxiety  about 
the  way  it  will  affect  production,  if  you  ask  my  opinion.  I  am  not 
a  witness,  and  do  not  want  to  interject  my  own  convictions  into  this. 
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Mr.  Swayze.  There  have  not  been  very  many  grange  meetings  Re- 
cently— in  the  summer  time.  I  have  only  just  talked  with  the  mem- 
bers as  I  have  seen  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  naturally,  talked  with  a  good  many  ? 

Mr.  Swayze.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  sentiment,  as  you  have  found  it  there, 
for  or  against  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Swayze.  I  have  not  found  one  that  is  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment bureau ;  I  have  not  found  one  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  grange  that  vou  speak  of  affiliated  with 
the  National  Grange  that  is  represented  by  Mr.  Atkinson's  bureau 
here? 

Mr.  Swayze.  Yes,  sij\ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  the  same?  , 

Mr.  Swayze.  We  are  one  of  the  State  organizations.  He  itf  the 
man  I  was  talking  to  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  president  of  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Swayze.  No;  Oliver  Wilson  .is  master  of  the  National  Grange. 
He  has  charge  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  will  next  call  upon  Mr.  Ben  White,  president  of 
the  Western  Slope  Cattle  and  Protective  Association  in  Colorado, 
with  32  associations  as  members,  which  is  more  than  three-fourths  01 
the  organizations  of  the  Colorado  Live  Stock  Association  that  was 
referred  to  a  while  ago. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BEN  M.  WHITE,  PRESIDENT  WESTERN  SLOPE 
LIVE  STOCK  AND  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  EAGLE,  COLO. 

Mr.  White.  We,  the  Western  Slope  Live  Stock  and  Protective 
Association,  representing  303,388  head  of  cattle,  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $13,348,214,  object  to  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon  bill  for 
various  reasons.  We  do  not  want  a  license  form  of  government  as  it 
gives  too  much  power  to  one  department  and  means  death  to  the  live- 
stock industry  of  Colorado,  which  is  the  largest  industry  of  our 
State. 

Last  year  the  members  of  our  association  shipped  to  the  Denver 
market  3,715  cars  of  cattle,  717  cars  of  sheep,  and  211  cars  of  hogs, 
which  was  only  a  part  of  the  fat  stock  shipped  to  all  markets  from 
our  neighborhood.  With  such  a  record  of  production  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  our  conviction  that  if  our  present  laws  do  not  provide  for 
handling  any  unfavorable  condition  now  apparent  it .  should  be 

{>roper  to  make  laws  that  will.  In  the  last  two  years  the  producer  of 
ive  stock  has  been  the  lust  to  make  a  profit  on  his  output  and  the  first 
to  suffer  the  reaction.  Cattle  are  selling  this  year  at  least  $2  per 
hundred  cheaper  than  they  were  selling  a  year  ago,  while  feed  is 
selling  very  much  higher.  Hay  to-day  is  selling  at  $20  a  ton  as 
against  $12  a  ton  last  year.  Oil  cake  sold  at  $60  a  ton  last  year 
against  $74  and  higher  this  year.  These  figures  are  conservative.  In 
fact,  I  understand  from  large  oil-cake  buyers  that  they  have  paid 
$80  and  more  for  it  up  to  date. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  not  heard,  Mr.  White,  that  the 
packers  have  large  interests  in  the  oil-cake  business? 
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Mr.  White.  They  have,  but  most  of  our  oil  cake  is  bought  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  that  is  where  the  factories  are  located. 

Mr.  White.  Of  course,  I  do  not  buy  much  oil  cake  myself,  so  I 
am  not  conversant  with  that. 

The  legislation  proposed  in  the  Kenyon  bill  would  serve  to  tear 
down  the  cattle  industry  because  the  uncertainty  of  business  stability 
under  a  license  system  would  seriously  constrict,  if  not  wipe  out, 
credit  and  also  discourage  the  producer  in  his  borrowing.  It  has 
taken  years  of  experience  to  establish  this,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries.  Why  not  build  instead  of  destroy?  Let  us  make 
a  small  business  bic  instead  of  making  a  big  business  small. 

Our  past  experience  with  Government  supervision  has  been  most 
unsatisfactory.  Supply  and  demand  and  not  Government  inter- 
ference regulates  prices.  Legislation  such  as  proposed  in  the  Ken- 
yon bill,  therefore,  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  dangerous.  We  feel 
that  this  bill  is  undemocratic  and  tends  to  autocracy,  which  is  con- 
trary to  our  Constitution. 

Our  two  and  one-half  years'  experience  with  kaiserism  has  taught 
us  a  lesson  on  one  man  control.  Competition  is  what  we  must  have, 
a?  it  is  the  best  price  regulator.  We  therefore  most  emphatically 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon  bill  and  similar  measures. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  business  are  you  in,  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  a  producer  and  rancher. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  not  connected  with  the  banking  in- 
dustry ? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  a  director  in  a  small  bank;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  banks  generally,  I  believe,  oppose  this 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
never  talked  this  over  with  our  bank. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Has  the  bank  of  which  you  are  a  director  ever 
received  any  communication  from  the  packing  interests  urging  it  to 
protest  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  White.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  White,  what  induced  such  a  large  delega- 
tion of  gentlemen  from  your  State  to  come  here  in  order  to  oppose 
this  bill! 

Mr.  White.  What  induced  me — I  can  not  speak  for  the  rest  of 
them — is  because  I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  cattle 
industry,  and  I  can  only  talk  from  my  own  standpoint. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  it  would  injure  the  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged? 

Mr.  White.  It  would  hurt  production.  We  are  paying — of  course 
I  raise  a  great  deal  of  my  own  hay,  and  buy  some — we  paid  $12  last 
Year.  They  are  asking  $20  and  sometimes  $30  for  hay.  I  guess  you 
are  up  against  that  situation,  too,  Senator  Kendrick,  are  you  not? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  I  am  a  producer. 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  you  realize  how  much  it  means  to  put  that  into 

an  animal. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not,  however,  share  your  anxiety  about 
the  way  it  will  affect  production,  if  you  ask  my  opinion.  I  am  not 
a  witness,  and  do  not  want  to  interject  my  own  convictions  into  this. 
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I  will  ask  you,  if  you  please,  in  what  way  you  believe  the  legislation 
that  I  have  introduced  will  disturb  conditions? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  think  any  license  intimidates  not  only  the 
banker  but  the  private  individual  who  loans  money,  and  the  bor- 
rower feels  that  he  does  not  dare  take  a  chance — that  small  borrower 
as  well  as  the  large. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  White,  that  within  the  last 
year  or  two  there  has  been  an  absolutely  smooth  and  undisturbed 
movement  of  everything  in  the  stock  yards  and  in  the  markets 

Mr.  White.  There  has  been  an  unsettled  condition. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  that  the  licensing  system  has  not  dis- 
turbed anything? 

Mr.  White.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  everybody  has  been  very 
patriotic  and  would  make  no  remark  under  the  conditions  we  were 
under  the  last  few  years  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Nobodjr  ought  to  be  any  less  patriotic  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White.  We  are  not  at  war  now,  Senator,  and  we  were  then. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  the  situation  as  it  was  did  not  actually 
interfere  with  or  impose  any  penalties  on  the  industry,  did  it? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  say,  most  of  our  western 
people  were  too  loyal  to  make  any  objection  if  they  were. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  I  am  putting  it  on  another  ground.  It  did 
not  in  any  way  hamper  the  credit  of  any  commission  firm  or  packing 
house  because  they  were  under  the  license  system? 

Mr.  White.  I  could  not'  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  packing  houses  and  commission  houses. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  of  Den- 
ver, an  independent  packer,  and  also  a  breeder  of  fine  Hereford  cattle. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  N.  W.  BLAYNEY,  PRESIDENT  COFFIN  PACK- 
ING &  PROVISION  CO.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  Blayney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  as  president  of  the  Coffin 
Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  doing  business  at  Denver,  Colo.,  to  oppose 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  entitled  "  Senate  bill  2202,"  a  bill  embody- 
ing the  most  radical  departure  from  all  of  our  former  principles  of 
Government^  and  the  first  attempt  to  control  by  a  Government  bureau 
license  certain  private  business  of  the  country  in  peace  times. 

This  bill,  like  the  Kendrick  bill  and  other  similar  bills,  aims  pri- 
marily at  the  regulation  of  the  packing  industry,  but  its  scope  is 
extended  to  the  regulation  by  license  of  every  phase  of  the  live-stock 
industry,  from  the  producer  through  the  commission  men,  packer, 
poultry,  egg,  and  butter  firms,  and  even  retailers  handling  this  class 
of  business  of  over  $500,000  per  year.  In  my  judgment,  it  gives 
authority  to  the  bureau  to  practically  make,  interpret,  and  enforce  its 
own  regulations,  and  its  regulations  are  in  effect  laws.  The  bureau 
can  even  define  the  rules  under  which  a  hearing  or  trial  may  be  con- 
ducted. This  authority  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  might  prove 
dangerous  and  would  be  entirely  un-American. 

I  am  a  small  packer,  located  at  Denver  Union  Stock  Yards.  My 
institution  is  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  any 
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other  packing  house.  I  have  been  in  business  for  about  15  years,  and 
through  hard  work  and  close  attention  we  have  built  up  a  very  re- 
spectable packing-house  concern,  in  the  face  of  severe  competition 
during  the  entire  period,  and  at  no  time  have  I  found  myself  unable 
to  procure  such  products  in  the  way  of  hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle  as  my 
institution  demanded. 

In  the  early  days  we  had  local  competition ;  then  eastern  competi- 
tion stepped  in,  like  the  National  Packing  Co. ;  then  their  interests 
were  disposed  of,  to  such  packers  as  Armour  and  Swift,  and  I  regard 
these  people  as  clean,  keen  competition.  They  have  done  much  in 
building  up  the  packing  industry,  cattle  industry,  and  the  business 
generally  of  our  city  and  State.  I  can  see  no  grounds  for  attempting 
to  regulate  their  method  of  doing  business.  They,  as  well  as  myself* 
are  large  borrowers,  particularly  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
1  do  not  think  that  the  banks  throughout  the  United  States  are  going 
to  loan  these  people  enormous  sums  of  money  if  they  are  going  to 
be  subject  to  having  their  business  discontinued  or  closed  down  for  an 
indefinite  period,  possibly  through  an  innocent  or  maybe  a  premedi- 
ated  mistake  made  by  some  of  their  employees. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  enormous  business  must  be  subject  to  a  man 
at  the  head  of  some  bureau,  not  familiar  with  all  details,  who  might 
exercise  his  authority  when  there  were  little  or  no  grounds  for 
so  doing? 

In  itself  alone  the  packing  business  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  is  conducted  to-day  by 
some  of  the  ablest  merchants  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world, 
and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  it  is  the  most  hazardous  business  a  man 
ever  undertook  to  manage,  because  it  is  handling  perishable  goods 
from  A  to  Z.  .It  is  an  industry  that  is  vitally  important  to  the  pro- 
ducer. There  is  no  other  business  like  it  in  the  United  States.  The 
packers  protect,  to  a  great  extent,  the  producer,  while  no  other  in- 
dustry protects  the  producer  of  its  raw  material  in  the  same  manner. 
The  packer  does  not  control  the  producer,  but  he  makes  a  market 
for  the  producer,  so  that  if  he  wishes  to  sell  his  product,  regardless 
of  the  condition  it  is  in,  there  is  always  a  market,  and  he  can  go 
home  the  day  the  goods  arrive  with  money  in  pocket  for  the  stuff 
he  has  shipped,  whether  it  be  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  or  goats. 

The  business  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  and  in  that  way 
the  overhead  expense  is  kept  down  to  the  minimum  and  the  consumer 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  these  savings.  I  wish  to  state  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  way  the  business  is  conducted  the  consuming  public 
would  pay  considerably  more  for  the  same  goods,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Government  regulations  with  the  necessary  added  expense 
of  maintaining  bureaus,  which  are  costing  the  country  millions  of 
dollars,  can,  or  will,  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  one  fraction,  and  I 
contend  that  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  take  on  this  enormous  addi- 
tional burden  to  keep  the  bureau  running,  without  any  benefit  to  the 
consuming  public. 

We  have  laws  on  the  statute  books  now  that  prohibit  unlawful 
competition  or  practices  of  any  kind  that  mean  unfair  competition, 
and  what  more  do  we  need?  Why  should  not  the  honest  merchant 
be  permitted  to  pursue  his  business  in  the  way  that  the  Constitution 
prescribes,  when  he  is  qualified,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  pos- 
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sibly   from   childhood,  to   conduct   this  enormous   and  hazardous 
business  ? 

This  particular  bill,  in  my  judgment,  would  hurt  one  of  the  great 
industries  in  the  United  States.  It  would  eventually  hurt  the  pro- 
ducer, and  when  the  producer  is  hurt  he  stops  producing.  Then  who 
suffers?  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country;  and  relief 
does  not  come  until  better  prices  are  restored,  for  no  man,  whether 
he  be  a  producer  or  a  merchant,  is  going  to  continue  to  do  business 
without  a  profit.  There  is  no  incentive  like  success,  and  I  can  see 
no  good  out  of  the  proposed  bill. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  this  great  industry  would  have  its 
credit  curtailed,  and  it  might  bring  great  disaster  to  the  United 
States,  as  it  would  affect  all  lines,  not  only  the  producer,  but  the 
bank,  the  merchant,  and  the  individual.  We  certainly  could  not 
borrow  money,  when  we  were  subject  to  having  our  license  revoked 
at  the  end  of  a  year  if  not  before.  Who  would  take  chances  in  loan  - 
ing  vast  sums  of  money  that  might  not  be  paid  back  when  same  were 
due.  This  is  one  of  the  features  which  in  my  judgment  makes  the 
bill  a  dangerous  one. 

I  refer  to  section  14.  Another  reason  for  my  opposing  this  bill 
is  because  it  is  apt  to  shut  out  the  small  packer  or  the  aggressive 
individual  or  several  individuals,  as  the  case  might  be,  who  could 
see  their  way  clear  to  establish  a  small  packing  plant.  Who  is 
better  able  to  judge  the  amount  of  money  necessary,  and  the  way  of 
handling  a  business  than  those  who  propose  to  enter  into  that  kind 
of  business,  and  who  is  a  better  judge  of  the  ability  to  raise  money, 
or  secure  credit,  than  the  individual  or  corporation  itself?  Would 
the  bai^k,  or  whoever  might  be  willing  to  advance  credit,  tell  the 
chairman  of  this  proposed  bureau  whether  they  would  grant  these 
people  a  line  of  credit  sufficient  to  carry  on  their  business  ?  Gentle- 
men, you  are  trying  to  prevent  the  large  packers  to-day  from  grow- 
ing, and  still  in  the  face  of  that,  you  are  trying  to  regulate  or  keep 
the  little  fellow  out  of  business,  if  in  his  judgment  he  thinks  he 
might  succeed.  Rob  the  American  of  his  initiative  and  the  destruc- 
tion to  the  United  States  will  be  enormous. 

I  contend  that  there  are  just  as  good  chances  to-day  to  enter  into 
the  packing  business,  the  stockyards  business,  or  any  other  line 
as  there  was  10,  15,  or  20  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  any- 
body to  say  that  the  small  man  can  not  succeed,  and  that  a  livelihood 
can  not  be  made  by  men  entering  into  the  same  business  as  these 
larger  packers,  who  possess  the  ability,  and  know  how  to  handle  their 
business;  consequently,  I  object  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
small  man  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  also  feel  that  a  oill  of  this  nature  would  prove  unconstitutional, 
for  I  can  not  believe  that  you  gentlemen  would  consider  it  fair  to 
allow  an  individual  or  corporation  to  do  business  to  the  extent  of 
$499,000  as  he  or  they  saw  fit,  and  then  make  the  other  man,  or  men, 
who  might  do  a  business  of  a  reasonable  amount  over  $500,000,  sub- 
ject to  these  regulations. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  have  got  to  get  down  to  the  point  where  we 
must  establish  a  number  of  small  institutions  in  order  to  get  around 
this  proposed  law  ?  I  believe  "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander,"  and  if  an  individual  or  a  corporation  is  permitted 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  business  as  their  judgment  dictates,  then 
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there  should  be  no  restrictions  put  on  a  man  who  conducts  a  similar 
business  in  the  same  fair  manner,  even  though  he  does  exceed  the 
amount  of  $400,000.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  greater  the  business 
the  less  the  cost,  and  the  cheaper  the  goods  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  consuming  public.  The  situation  has  not  been  properly 
analyzed  or  a  bill  of  this  kind  would  not  be  forced  on  the  American 
people;  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  like  letting  well 
enough  alone. 

High  prices  and  shortages  of  this  or  that  product  will  regulate 
themselves  just  as  "  water  seeks  its  level,"  and  the  only  way  to  con- 
trol the  situation  and  get  conditions  back  into  normal  channels  is 
to  let  supply  and  demand  regulate  prices,  and  that  will  do  it. 

We  have  just  gone  through  one  of  the  greatest  wars  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  can  you  gentlemen  think  for  a 
minute  that  conditions  con  go  back  to  normal  in  a  few  months?  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  one  of  you  who  believes  they  can. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  segregation  of  stockyards  from  the  control  of 
the  packers  if  they  want  them,  because  the  better  the  condition  of  the 
yards  the  greater  chance  for  getting  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  sent  to 
them,  and  good  yards  would  insure  them  ample  supply  of  live 
stock. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  big 
packers,  sir? 

Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Your  packing  house  is  entirely  independent? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Absolutely  independent.  If  you  refer  to  owning 
stock  or  anvthing  of  that  kind,  I  am  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  do  not  own  any 
stock  with  you,  and  you  do  not  own  any  with  them? 

Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir;  not  one  single  share. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  business  is  entirely  your  own? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  deal  in  interstate  business,  Mr.  Blay- 
ney ? 

Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  All  intrastate? 

Mr.  Blaynew  All  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Senator  Ransdell.  About  what  is  your  annual  turnover,  sir? 

Mr.  Blayney.  About  $3,500,000.  It  has  taken  me  15  years  to 
build  it  up. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  be  affected  by  this  bill  then,  of 
course  ? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir;  I  figure  that  I  would  be. 

Senator  Ransdell.  No  one  so  far  has  testified  with  regard  to  the 
dairy  business  and  the  poultry  business  in  your  State.  Does  it 
amount  to  much  in  your  State,  sir? 

Mr.  Blayney.  It  is  growing  very  materially. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  are  both  covered  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  there  any  opposition  to  their  being  licensed, 
so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Blvyney.  I  can  not  speak  for  them;  I  have  not  conferred 
nith  anvbodv. 

133C22— 19— ft  2 10 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Do  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  came  here  out 
of  genuine  opposition  to  this  bill,  because  you  think  it  would  in* 
jure  your  business,  and  hence  that  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Blayney.  I  came  here  of  my  free  will,  because  I  believe  it  is 
unnecessary  and  I  believe  it  will  eventually  affect  us. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Eventually  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  of  any  evils  or  troubles  in  con- 
nection with  the  packing  business  that  ought  to  be  cured  by  Federal 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Blayney.  As  I  have  stated,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  businesses  in  the  world.  I  do  not  believe,  there  is  one  man 
in  a  thousand  that  realizes  what  it  is  and  what  they  must  contend 
with.  In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  just  one  little 
article  in  the  bill,  2202.    Section  5(a)  says: 

Engage  in  any  unfair,  unjustly  discriminatory!  or  deceptive  practice  or  device 
In  commerce. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  to  tell  me  what  that  means.  Whom  does 
that  refer  to  ?  Is  it  the  packer,  is  it  the  shipper,  or  is  it  the  buyer  or 
the  producer — that  onephrase? 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  man  involved  in  the  industry  which  it 
covers.  I  should  say  either  the  packer  or  the  commission  firm  or 
the  management  of  the  stockyards.  You  would  not  subscribe  to  any 
unfair,  unjust,  or  discriminatory  practice  in  your  business,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Not  if  I  knew  it;  no.  But  does  it  affect  the  pro- 
ducer, and  what  would  you  term  "  deceptive  "? 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  legislation  is  drawn  as  applying  directly 
to  this  market  situation.  In  that  way,  of  course,  it  is  directed  toward 
them. 

Mr.  Blayney.  Would  you  consider  the  shipper  that  ships  the  cattle 
to  the  market  or  insisted  upon  having  them  fed  with  water  and  with 
hay,  and  possibly  with  grain,  before  I  can  buy  them — would  that  be 
deceptive?  And  would  that  be  the  producer's  deception  or  the 
packer's  deception  ?  In  other  words,  I  can  not  buy  a  hog  until  it  is 
fed;  then  I  can  buy  it,  and  I  can  kill  it  10  minutes  afterwards.  I 
can  not  buy  cattle  until  they  are  watered  and  fed,  and  then  they  can 
be  killed  a  minute  afterwards.  Now,  who  is  paying  for  this  water 
and  who  is  paying  for  the  hay;  and  who  gets  the  benefit?  Is  it  the 
packer  or  is  it  the  producer,  or  who  is  it  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  if  you  ask  me  the  question,  I  would  an- 
swer it  this  way :  It  is  understood  that  the  cattle  and  hogs  shipped 
shall  be  watered  and  fed  before  they  are  sold.  I  think  that  is  a  uni- 
versal custom. 

Mr.  Blayney.  But  is  it  deceptive? 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  would  not  deceive  anybody  if  you  bought 
the  animal  after  it  had  been  watered  and  fed,  and  bought  it  with  tJbat 
understanding.    I  would  not  consider  that  deceptive. 

Mr.  Blayney.  It  is  a  customary  practice. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Blayney.  And  we  exercise  our  judgment  in  trying  to  tell 
whether  that  animal  has  taken  in  50  pounds  of  water  or  150  pounds* 
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And  who  is  getting  the  benefit  ?  Is  it  a  deceptive  practice,  and  does 
this  refer  to  one  man  or  the  other  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  would  not  have  to  do  with  any  understood 
plan  or  any  universal  custom ;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Blayney.  Of  course  we  use  our  best  judgment  in  buying,  and 
after  we  buy  we  use  our  best  judgment  in  disposing  of  the  product 
at  a  profit,  and  the  profit  is  awfully  small — awfully  small.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  business  in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  care 
what  the  business  is,  that  is  handled  with  the  same  efficiency  and 
where  the  profit  is  in  itself  as  small  per  dollar  of  business  done. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  as  to  these  refrigerator  cars. 
There  seems  to  be  great  confusion  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  gentlemen  have  had  any  experience  in  trying  to  get 
cars.  I  presume  the  honorable  Senator  there  has  at  times  had  con- 
siderable trouble. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have 

Mr.  Blayney.  Then  why  do  you  think  the  packer  will  not  have 
the  same  thing  to  contend  with? 

Senator  Kendrick  (continuing).  Both  before  the  war  and  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Blayney.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  just  as  soon  as  you  de- 
stroy that  you  are  going  to  destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
stuff,  because  this  live  stock  is  only  able  to  stand  up  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days,  and  when  it  is  killed  it  has  got  to  be  sold,  and  it  can  not 
be  sold  until  these  cars  are  provided,  and  the  railroads  have  not 
got  the  facilities,  and  they  can  not  provide  sufficient  cars  for  this 
line  and  that  alone. 

For  instance,  if  I  wanted  to  ship  over  the  Colorado  Midland,  or 
over  the  Rio  Grande,  or  over  some  other  road,  I  would  telephone, 
"  I  want  a  car."  They  say,  "  Mr.  Blayney,  I  can  not  give  it  to  you ; 
I  would  like  to,  but  I  have  not  got  it."  So  I  am  handicapped.  What 
have  I  got  to  do?  I  have  got  to  own  these  cars  in  order  to  protect 
myself. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  had  to  buy  refrigerator  cars  your- 
self} 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir;  I  lease  them.  And,  gentlemen,  do  not 
think  for  a  minute  you  can  get  along  without  providing  cars  for 
these  packers  who  are  doing  this  enormous  business,  who  take  every- 
thing that  goes  to  the  market,  whether  it  is  1,000  or  50,000.  There 
is  no  other  business  like  it,  and  the  trouble  is  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  understand  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Blayney,  have  you  read  the  provision 
in  my  bill  in  regard  to  refrigerator  cars? 

Br.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  see  in  that  a  plan  to  take  these  cars 
away  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Blayney.  I  have  glanced  over  it,  and  that^  is  my  inference. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  not  intended  so.  It  is  intended  to  require 
the  railroads  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  packers  to  furnish 
those  cars,  whether  the  railroad  furnishes  them  or  not — somebody 
should  furnish  them  to  you  and  every  other  shipper. 

Mr.  Blayney.  You  might  just  as  well  talk  to  the  wall,  Senator, 
as  to  say  that,  and  you  know  it,  and  everybody  else  knows  it.  You  can 
not  get  it,  and  never  will  get  it.    Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
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nature,  and  you  have  got  to  protect  yourself,  and  that  is  what  I 
contend  in  this  refrigerator-car  business.  It  is  a  vitally  important 
thing 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Blayney.  But  you  do  not  realize  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  it 
would  affect  them ;  that  is  the  only  thing.  I  have  discussed  that  with 
the  packers  themselves,  and  they  seem  to  think  that  in  any  event,  if 
rou  made  that  provision  in  the  law,  you  would  want  to  provide — as 
1  should  be  willing  to  provide — that  the  railroad  companies  should 
compensate  them  reasonably  for  the  use  of  their  cars.  That  would 
be  fair;  it  would  be  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  how  it 
would  work,  but  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  if  this  were  to 
become  a  law  the  railway  companies  would  make  their  peace  with  the 
private  car  companies  and  would  not  own  a  car :  that  they  would  se- 
cure their  cars  from  the  private  car  companies. 

Mr.  Blayney.  I  would  like  to  say  that  whatever  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business.  And  if  I  go  up  to  your  place  and  say, 
"  You  can  not  put  up  hay;  you  have  got  to  buy  hay  for  your  cattle;" 
it  is  fair  for  me  to  take  the  hay  that  you  have  provided? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  Mr.  Blayney,  that  question  would  an- 
swer itself,  of  course.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  You  are  a  small 
packer? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  stated  here  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  as  I  understand  you,  is  to  prevent  small  packers  from  going 
into  business? 

Mr.  Blayney.  That  is  one  of  the  features,  as  I  look  at  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  could  not  believe  that,  I  think,  because 
the  two  fundamental  principles  that  I  have  attempted  to  coyer  in  my 
legislation  are,  first,  to  eliminate  this  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the 
business  that  we  have  had  for  so  many  years,  and  the  other,  to  make 
it  possible  for  anybody  to  enter  this  business  who  wants  to  go  in. 
Now,  on  the  face  of  that,  I  will  ask  you  this  question.  The  inde- 
pendent packers  have  said,  here  in  this  town,  before  Mr.  Hoover,  the 
Food  Commissioner,  "  If  we  could  secure  places  around  these  stock 
yards  to  build  out  packing  houses,  and  if  we  could  have  refrigerator 
cars  without  question  when  we  require  them,  we  could  compete  with 
the  larger  packers  any  place  in  the  country."  Now,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  take  away  from  the  man  who  has,  nor  to  interfere  with  him,  but 
if  we  could  provide  some  way  by  which  the  railroads  or  somebody 
else  would  furnish  these  cars,  would  it  not  tend  to  increase  competi- 
tion ?    That  is  the  point  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Blayney.  If  you  could  show  me  where  an  undue  advantage 
has  been  taken  by  any  of  the  packers  I  would  possibly  look  at  it  dif- 
ferently: but  in  my  own  business  we  are  handling  it  economically* 
we  are  saving  every  single  fraction,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  robbing  the  public,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  American  people 
are  continually  making  these  statements  that  they  are  being  robbed. 

We  pay  whatever  the  market  is.  Can  I  sell  bacon  for  15  or  20 
cents  a  pound  when  I  am  paying  22£  cents  a  pound  for  live  hogs? 
And  why  do  I  pay  22£  cents  a  pound?  Simply  because  that  is  the 
market,  and  I  can  not  do  any  better;  I  have  got  100  men  employed. 
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and  I  have  got  to  kill  whether  I  make  a  dollar  or  not.  And  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  I  can  not  make  a  dollar,  but  I  can  not  drop  out  of 
business,  because  I  am  established.  I  have  got  to  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet,  and  that  is  the  condition  with  every  packer. 

The  big  packers  possibly  conduct  their  business  a  little  more 
economically,  but  we  are  not  paying  these  big  prices  because  we  want 
to;  we  are  paying  them  because  it  is  a  case  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  we  have  got  to. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  know  how  much  it  cost  to 
produce  a  pound  of  bacon.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  it  takes  5£ 
pounds  of  corn.  We  are  paying  virtually  $4  a  hundred  for  corn. 
That  is  22£  cents.  And  I  tell  you  the  man  that  is  feeding  to-day  is 
losing,  and  losing  a  great  deal  of  money,  just  because  of  the  agitation, 
and  the  same  thing  will  go  on  as  to  the  cattle  end  of  it. 

Upon  my  word,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  these  big  institutions  are 
conducting  their  business  and  are  giving  the  public  stuff  cheaper  to- 
day than  ever  before ;  I  mean  they  are  handling  it  on  a  closer  margin 
than  ever  before.  And  you  can  not  get  these  high  prices  down  until 
you  ask  these  men  to  sell  their  hogs  for  6  or  7  cents  a  pound  and  their 
cattle  for  $30  or  $40  a  head.  Just  as  soon  as  that  occurs  you  will  see 
the  prices  go  down  so  quick  it  will  make  your  head  swim,  because 
within  an  hour  we  would  put  out  a  new  price. 

Senator  Ransdeia.  Then  you  will  see  the  production  of  hogs  and 
cattle  cease,  won't  you? 

Mr.  Blayney.  You  will,  absolutely ;  that  is  my  contention.  And 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  you  can  not  compel  me  to  sell  my  stuff  below 
cost  any  more  than  I  can  compel  anyone  in  the  United  States  to 
give  me  bonds  for  60  cents.  Why  should  I  not  contend  that  that  is 
all  they  are  worth  just  the  same  as  a  man  contends  that  my  bacon  is 
worth  only  30  cents  a  pound? 

The  trouble  with  the  American  people  is  that  they  want  something 
better  than  they  have  ever  had.  They  have  got  more  money  than 
they  ever  had.  Labor  is  setting  more  money  than  they  ever  did, 
more  than  they  ever  thought  they  would  get.  We  get  12  pounds  of 
fancy  bacon  in  a  whole  hog,  and  they  all  want  that  kind,  and  neces- 
sarily we  must  charge  more  for  that  than  we  do  for  the  heavy. 

Senator  Harrison.  From  who  do  you  lease  these  cars  you  are 
speaking  of? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Well,  I  think  it  is  the  National  Refrigerator — I 
have  not. seen  the  lease. 

Senator  Harrison.  Is  it  from  one  of  the  five  big  packers? 

Mr.  Blaynby.  No,  sir. 

Senator   Harrison.  You   lease   from   the   railroads?  ' 

Mr.  Blayney.  I  lease  from  an  independent  refrigerator  line. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  you  have  no  trouble  in  getting  those 
cars? 

Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  trouble. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  ship  in  interstate 
commerce  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BiiAYNEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  ship  to  every  part  of  the  state  though, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Harrison.  May  I  ask  why  you  do  not  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Simply  because  I  am  unfortunate  not  to  have 
enough  money  to  put  into  a  modern  plant. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Blayney.  $250,000. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  buy  the  same  grade  of  cattle  that  the 
five  big  packers  buy  in  the  stock  yards ? 

Mr.  Blayney.  I  am  a  small  packer,  and  I  aim  to  buy  the  best 
stuff  I  can  buy. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  to  go  in  in  competition  with  them 
in  the  purchase  of  it? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  no  agreement  with  them  that  you 
will  stay  out  of  the  interstate  commerce  business  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  deliver  much  of  your  stuff  to  the 
surrounding  country  in  large  auto  trucks  or  vans? 

Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  send  it  40  or  50 
miles  in  a  big  truck? 

Mr.  Blayney.  I  do  not  think  we  have  got  down  to  that  fine 
point  yet.  Necessity  may  compel  us  to  if  we  do  not  get  better 
service  from  the  railroads. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  know  Wannamaker  delivers  stuff  from 
his  New  York  store  to  his  Philadelphia  store,  but  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  could  deliver  meats  a  good  distance. 

Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir.  Flies  will  blow  meat  so  quick  that  the 
individual  that  gets  it  says  it  is  rotten,  and  you  know  what  that 
means.    It  can  be  done  in  one  minute,  and  we  are  criticised. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  did  not  know  but  what  they  had  developed 
a  large  truck,  somewhat  like  these  big  vans  that  I  see,  that  would 
be  entirely  closed  that  you  could  have  some  ice  in.  That  has  not 
been  done  yet? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes;  they  are  in  operation  today,  but  it  is  very 
expensive,  and  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  satisfactory  for  a  long  haul. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Blayney.  I  have  been  very  much  impressed 
with  your  statement.  Now,  before  any  legislation  is  introduced,  as 
a  rule,  there  is  some  reason  for  it.  I  have  talked  this  matter  over 
with  Senator  Kendrick  considerably — I  am  not  making  an  apology 
for  anybody,  but  I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  this,  that  the 
real  reason  why  this  legislation  is  pending  is  that  it  is  thought  we 
can  improve  conditions. 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir;  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  has  been  stated,  not  only  by  people  on 
the  outside  but  by  men  who  are  really  a  governmental  agency,  that 
the  so-called  Big  Five  has  become  a  monopoly ;  that  the  independent 
packers  are  living  by  sufferance. 

Mr.  Blayney.  It  is  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point  I  was  leading  up  to.  I  want 
to  ask  you  as  an  independent  packer,  a  man  who  perhaps  has  all 
his  money  invested  in  his  plant — and  your  time  and^  youif -ex- 
perience, which,  of  course,  are  more  than  your  money — if  yott  feel 
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that  anyone  is  warranted  in  making  that  statement  that  the  inde- 
pendent packers  exist  by  sufferance. 

Mr.  Blayney.  I  do  not.  I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen,  the  small- 
est man  in  the  city  of  Denver  can  compete  with  me.  He  can  go 
and  buy  his  stuff  and  have  it  killed  and  compete  with  me  within  an 
hour  after  he  buys  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  agree  with  me  that  if  a  monopoly 
exists  it  might  be  very  wrong,  it  might  be  an  injury  not  only  to 
the  smaller  men  engaged  in  that  industry  but  to  the  public.  And 
of  course  if  it  is  a  monopoly  which  is  really  guilty  or  practices  in 
restraint  of  trade,  we  ought  to  legislate  so  as  to  reach  it. 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  you  have  already  provided  for 
that;  you  have  a  law  today.  I  do  not  think  that  exists;  I  think 
every  man  stands  on  his  own  feet.  I  believe  that  is  a  matter  of  pride 
for  him  to  outstrip  his  competitor.  And  when  you  stop  and  criti- 
cize a  man  because  he  is  doing  an  enormous  business,  just  as  quick 
as  you  compel  him  to  eliminate  any  one  branch  just  so  quick  your 
products  are  going  to  cost  you  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  also  add,  Mr.  Blayney,  that  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  ill 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  in  its  personnel:  they  believe  that 
they  are  honest  men.  If  they  have  made  a  mistake,  that  is  another 
question.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  advocacy  of  this  legislation  is 
based  on  the  reports  that  we  have  before  us;  they  are  all  priMed, 
and  anybody  who  reads  them,  I  think,  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  benefit  the  American  people  if  some  legislation  such 
as  is  proposed  in  either  one  of  these  two  bills  should  be  enacted. 
That,  of  course,  is  another  reason  why  we  have  thefee  bills  pending. 
It  is  testimony  coming  from  men  like  you,  who  are  independent, 
who  do  business  in  competition  with  the  &g  Five^-and  you  say  you 
have  no  understanding  with  them  as  to  territory? 

Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  borrow  no  money  from  €hem? 

Mr.  Buiyney.  Not  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  it  is  testimony  like  yours,  that  you  are  able 
to  compete  with  them — I  understand  that  you  are? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  testimony  like  that  that  is  valuable  to  the 
committee. 

Senator  Harrison.  Are  there  any  other  independent  packers  out 
there  larger  than  your  concern? 

Mr.  Blayney.  les;  there  is  the  Nuckolls  Packing  Co.,  of  Pueblo, 
which  is  a  larger  institution,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  do  enter  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  tliat 
they  are  successful. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  was  under  the  impression'  that  the  Five  Big 
packers  at  Denver  controlled  all  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  Bi-ayney.  No,  sir- 
Mr.  Ammons.  The  next  man  I  wish  to  call  is  Mr.  Nuckolls,  of  the 
Nuckolls  Packing  Co.,  at  Pueblo,  an  independent  interstate  com- 
merce concern. 
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(The  following  letter  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Blayney, 
and  directed  to  be  printed  in  the  record:) 

August  23,  1919. 
Mr.  W.  M.  N.  Blayney, 

Denver. 

My  Deab  Mr.  Blayney:  After  careful  perusal  of  the  Kendrlck-Kenyon  bill, 
-flow  before  Congress,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  free  country  is 
not  yet,  nor  will  ever  be,  ready  to  adopt  such  socialistic  laws.  The  greatness 
of  our  country  Is  due  to  individual  initiative  work  and  endeavors.  Further- 
more, we  believe  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  by  Congress  and  becomes  operative 
it  will  not  reduce  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  basing  our  opinion  from  the 
experience  our  Government  has  had  in  operating  our  railroad  lines. 

Our  association,  at  our  last  meeting,  discussed  this  measure,  and  by  unani- 
mous vote  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Denver  Retail  Grocers'  and  Meat 
Dealers9  Association,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  organization  that  we  are 
opposed  to  any  legislation  that  places  the  control  of  any  business  under  so- 
called  bureau  control  or  bureau-license  systems,  as  proposed  in  the  Kendrick- 
Kenyon  and  similar  bills  now  pending  before  Congress.*' 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  S.  Corbea,  Secretary. 


OF  ME.  G.  H.  NUCKOLLS,  OF  TEE  NUCKOLLS  PACKING 
C0.9  PUEBLO,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Nuckolls. 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Kenyon  bill  and  bills  of 
like  nature  were  presented  to  Congress  to  limit  the  power  and  activi- 
ties of  the  five  big  packers,  who  it  is  alleged  are  controlling  so  much 
of  the  food  products  of  the  world  that  they  are  a  menace  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  business.  These  bills  are  supposed  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  producer,  and  the  competitors  of  the  Big  Five. 

There  has  never  been  any  suggestion  of  criticism  against  the  small 
packer.  In  all  the  rantings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  not 
one  word  has  been  uttered  against  the  little  fellow ;  in  fact,  he  is 
classed  among  the  injured  ones.  Regardless  of  this,  we  find  him  in- 
cluded under  the  provisions  of  these  bills.  He  is  to  be  licensed  and 
controlled  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  big  packers. 

The  small  packer  has  committed  no  crime.  He  is  not  a  profiteer. 
He  is  a  law-abiding  citizen,  struggling  for  existence.  The  provisions 
of  this  legislation  will  fall  much  heavier  upon  his  shoulders  than 
upon  those  of  the  big  packers.  He  is  not  equipped  financially  and 
otherwise  to  weather  the  storm  of  rough  times  and  restrictions  that 
are  aimed  at  the  big  packers.  The  big  packers  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate regardless  even  of  radical  and  unjust  legislation. 

Not  so  with  us.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  small  packer  will  find 
himself  so  handicapped  by  the  restrictions  of  these  bills  that  he  will 
cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  meat  industry  of  this  country.  The  field 
will  be  left  clear  for  the  big  packers.  The  real  purpose  of  the  bills 
is  lost. 

Why  should  we  be  handicapped  by  such  restrictions  ?  Why  should 
our  refrigerator  cars  be  taken  away  from  us?  The  Nuckolls  Pack- 
ing Co.'s  plant  is  surrounded  by  those  of  the  Great  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.,  the  United  States  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co.,  the  Portland  Cement  Co.,  the  Colorado  Milling  & 
Elevator  Co.,  the  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  the  Standard  CHI  Co., 
and  other  large  manufacturing  institutions.    We  are  the  smallest 
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toad  in  the  puddle*  We  find  none  of  these  industries  licensed  or 
restricted  by  any  such  special  governmental  regulations.  Why  are 
they  so  much  holier  than  we?  Why  should  the  mark  of  Cain  be 
placed  upon  us?  Why  should  the  small  produce  dealer  be  eliminated 
from  the  provisions  of  these  bills  and  not  the  small  packer? 

And  wny  are  we  to  suffer  for  the  alleged  wrong  doings  of  the  big 
Chicago  packers  ?  Gentlemen,  these  bills  are  thoroughly  bad.  They 
will  not  work  in  a  free  country.  The  large  packers  are  our  competi- 
tors. They  are  hard,  keen,  competition,  but  fair.  Their  ownership 
of  stockyards,  refrigerator  cars,  banks,  and  cattle  loan  companies  is 
a  legitimate  and  necessary  part  of  their  great  organizations.  No 
business  of  their  magnitude  could  be  built  up  on  the  sands  of  dis- 
honesty. 

The  duty  of  Congress  is  to  build  up,  not  to  destroy.  We  beg  of 
you  to  defeat  these  bills. 

Senator  Harrison.  Your  company  engages  in  interstate  commerce, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  $200,000. 

Senator  Harbison.  What  is  your  turnover  ? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Your  business  is  a  little  larger  than  the  busi- 
ness of  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  I  would  presume  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  Where  do  you  get  your  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  We  own  some  and  lease  some. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  many  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Five,  I  think. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  many  do  you  lease  per  year? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  I  think  we  lease  five,  also. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  lease  five  by  the  year? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Three  years — term  leases. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  getting  those  cars? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  No,  sir;  there  are  companies  that  build  them  and 
lease  them.    That  is  their  business. 

Senator  Harrison.  Of  course  you  could  not  lease  any  cars  from  the 
bis  packers,  because  they  have  not  got  enough  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  No. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Do  you  find  any  trouble  in  being  able  to  com- 
pete in  fair  terms  in  the  purchase  of  your  cattle  with  these  big 
packers? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  There  is  always  very  strong  competition,  Senator, 
on  the  market,  in  buying,  but  we  are  in  competition  with  them  and 
we  have  no  trouble  in  meeting  the  competition. 

Senator  Bansdell.  There  is  genuine  competition,  then,  between 
you  and  the  other  independent  packers  and  these  so-called  Big  Five? 

Mr.  Nuckoli*.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  disposing  of  your 
product  in  fair  competition  with  the  Big  Five  ? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Tne  competition  in  selling  is  stronger  than  in  any 
other  line,  but  we  have,  a  good  selling  organization,  doing  the  busi- 
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ness  that  we  are  doing  very  nicely.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  grow 
bigger. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  of  any  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  by  them  or  any  other  packers  which  you  would  consider  so 
radically  unjust  and  unfair  and  monopolistic  as  to  warrant  us  in 
passing  legislation  to  prohibit  those  methods? 

Mr_  Nuckolls.  I  absolutely  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  any  of  the  large  packers  own  any  stock  in 
your  company,  Mr.  Nuckolls? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  theirs? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.  We  are  not  affiliated,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  anv  way  with  any  other  packer. 

The  Chairman.  £>o  you  borrow  any  money  from  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  packer  banks? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  heard  the  question  that  I  asked  of 
the  witness  who  preceded  you.  You  do  not. feel  that  you  are  exist- 
ing by  sufferance;  that  is,  you  feel  that  you  are  able  to  compete  with 
the  Big  Five  packers? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  I  have  done  so;  yes,  sir;  and  hope  to  in  the. future. 

The  ChXirman.  And,  as  Senator  Ransdell  asked  you,  you  have  not 
found  any  unfair  practices  or  methods  in  competing  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  I  think  we  have  the  strongest  competition  of  any 
business  in  any  line,  or  as  strong,  in  selling  our  goods.  They  are 
certainly  vigorous  sellers,  the  large  packers.  We  have  been  in  busi- 
ness since  1880,  and  we  are  still  in  business. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  there 
are  any  monopolistic  methods  in  vogue  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  big  packers,  either  in  the  purchasing  of  live  stock,  or  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  products  of  the  live  stock,  which  the  Congress  should 
.protect  by  legislation.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  know 
of  any? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  as  to  division  of 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  No,  sir ;  we  ship  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  increasing  your  business? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  We  have  had  a  gradual  increase.  We  entered  the 
meat  business  in  1880,  as  I  stated  awhile  ago,  and  are  still  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Under  existing  conditions,  would  it  be  possible 
for  new  capital  to  compete  with  your  people  in  Pueblo? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  I  think  there  is  a  field  for  the  independent  packers. 
I  think  there  is  a  field  in  Denver  for  an  independent  packer,  and  I 
presume  that  the  large  packers — I  do  not  know  whether  they  would 
welcome  another  packer  there,  but  they  offered  me  to  go  to  Denver 
equivalent  to  half  a  million  dollars  when  I  built  my  new  plant. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  say  they  offered  you  that? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  As  a  bonus  to  move  to  those  yards. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  people  of  Denver! 
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Mr.  Nuckolls.  No,  sir ;  the  packers. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  was  their  meaning  in  that? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Well,  I  was  in  business;  I  was  in  competition  with 
them.  I  think  they  wanted  to  help  their  yards  and  their  market. 
They  spent  a  gooa  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  build  that 
Denver  market.  I  suppose  they  thought — they  did  think  it  would 
help  that  market  to  bring  another  ^packing  company  to  that  market. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Just  how  would  it  help  them?  Can  you  ex- 
plain that? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  The  more  packing  houses  there  are  at  a  market 
the  larger  the  market  is.  The  packing  houses  make  the  market.  The 
stockyards  used  to  handle  the  stock  tor  the  packers. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  can  understand  how  it  might  benefit  the 
stockyards,  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  extra  competition  would  help 
the  big  packers. 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  They  would  have  my  competition  just  the  same, 
Senator,  but  they  would  have  me  at  those  yards,  and  it  would  help 
the  general  live-stock  market  of  Denver,  which  they  had  spent  so 
much  money  to  build  up.  When  they  go  into  a  market  they  make 
the  market. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Nuckolls,  that  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  you  knew  of  very  few  independent  packers 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  I  think  there  has  always  been  about  the  same  pro- 
portion that  there  is  now,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  My  impression  is  that  statistics  show,  and,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  told  me  there  had  been 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  independent  packers? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Well,  I  think  there  has  been  an  increase  in  inde- 
pendent packers,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  business,  Senator. 
'  Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  packing 
houses  has  not  kept  step  with  the  increase  in  business,  from  my  in- 
formation, until  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Before  that, 
with  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  business,  there  had  actually  beeij, 
as  I  understand  it,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  houses  entering  the 
business. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  statements  issued  by 
what  we  call  the  Big  Five  packers,  giving  the  reports  of  their  earn- 
ings and  profits,  Mr.  Nuckolls? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  your  profits  compare  with  the  profit! 
of  the  Big  Five,  based  on  your  turnover? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  They  are  larger. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  do  they  compare,  based  on  your  capital 
stock  and  surplus — the  percentage,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  A  trifle  larger  also. 
.    The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Nuckolls. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  same  day. ) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  resume  its  hearings.  Gov. 
Ammons,  who  will  you  present  next  ? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  will  call  Mr.  Doyle,  another  independent  packer, 
of  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  your  full  name,  business,  and  address. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  H.  DOYLE,  INDEPENDENT  PACKER, 

DENVER,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  will  preface  the  reading  of  this  statement  by  saying 
that  I  had  not  given  this  subject  much  attention  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  I  heard  some  agitation  of  it.  I  had  thought  it  only  had 
reference  to  what  are  generally  termed  the  Big  Five.  But  in  dis- 
cussing it  then  I  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  read  it  over,  and 
I  rather  saw  where  it  might  concern  me  as  much  as  anybody  else, 
and  that  is  one  reason,  or,  I  will  say,  the  reason,  I  came  over  here* 

As  a  local  or  small  independent  dealer  in  live  stock  and  packing- 
house products  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  passage  of 
Senate  bill  No.  2202,  known  as  the  Kenyon  bill,  for  the  following 
reasons 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  You  include  the  Kendrick  bill  in 
that,  too? 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  that  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  if  it  has  the  same 
far-reaching  effect,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  And  by  that  I  mean 
if  it  will  affect  me  it  will  affect  other  people,  either  the  big  packers 
or  the  little  packers. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Doyus.  First.  The  bill  creates  a  "  commissioner  of  foodstuffs," 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  power  to 
grant  the  operators  in  such  businesses  as  mine  a  license  to  do  busi- 
ness. He  is  empowered  to  withhold  such  license  if  he  sees  fit,  and 
thus  end  such  business,  according  to  his  own  will. 

Second.  If  a  temporary  license  is  granted  and  there  is  power  to 
revoke  the  same,  any  act  of  mine  or  my  employees  that  displeases  the 
commissioner  of  foodstuffs  or  his  deputy  gives  the  right  to  revoke 
my  license  and  thus  end  my  business.  Be  that  an  act  of  omission  or 
commission,  a  result  of  ignorance  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  my 
employee,  or  even  a  malicious  act  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of  my 
employees  done  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  me,  I  am  subject  to  action 
which  will  cause  me  to  lose  my  business. 

Third.  As  a  borrower  of  money,  I  feel  that  no  bank  or  loan  com- 
pany would  loan  me  funds  to  conduct  my  business  if  the  Kenyon 
bill  becomes  a  law,  as  it  would  be  considered  that  my  business  and 
what  money  I  have  invested  in  the  same  was  subject  to  be  taken 
from  me  any  day,  maybe  for  an  act  over  which  I  had  no  control, 
an  act  which  would  be  about  as  near  confiscation  as  one  could 
imagine. 

Fourth.  Should  my  license  to  do  business  be  revoked  for  any  rea- 
son and  I  appealed  the  case  to  the  proper  court  and  the  court  decided 
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in  my  favor  I  would  still  be  out  of  business,  as  the  bill  provides,  oa 
page  14,  section  13,  lines  14  to  18,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

If  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirms  or  modifies  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  revoking  a  license  under  this  section  its  decree  shall  enjoin  the 
lu'ensee,  his  officers,  agents,  and  employees  from  further  carrying  on  without  a 
new  license  under  this  act  the  business  of  the  revoked  license  until  further 
order  of  the  court 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon  bill  would  affect 
mc  in  this  wise,  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  others  connected  in 
any  manner  with  the  live-stock  business  would  be  similarly  affected. 
Such  a  measure,  therefore,  is  not  acceptable  to  firms  and  institutions 
which  are  built  on  independence  and  whose  foundation  also  is  Ameri- 
canism, energy,  and  perseverance. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  plant  located? 

Mr.  Doyle.  In  Denver.  I  have  no  killing  plant  of  my  own,  but  I 
buy  live  cattle  and  have  them  killed  at  my  place  and  take  the  prod- 
ucts down  to  mv  store  and  sell  some  of  it  at  wholesale  and  some  of  it 
at  retail. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  do  an  interstate  business  or  onlv  an  intra- 
state  business? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  do  any  interstate  business  at  the 
present. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  business  a  partnership  or  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Doyle.  A  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Doyle.  $2J),0000. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  your  stockholders? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Myself  and  brother  and  one  other  person  now.  We 
had  four  people  until  last  Christmas,  when  the  other  party  died,  and 
we  bought  him  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  big  five  packers  own  any  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  stock  in  the  plants  of  the  so-called 
big  five  packers? 

Mr.  Doyle.  1  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  capital  is  not  very  large,  $20,000 
and 

Mr.  Doyle  (interposing).  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Do  you  feel  that  with  the  compe- 
tition you  have  to  go  up  against  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
grow? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  grown.  Every  year  my  business 
has  increased.  I  started  the  last  time  10  years  ago.  I  was  in  it 
first  20  years  ago,  but  then  sold  out,  and  went  in  again,  and  every 
year  since  10  years  ago  my  business  has  increased. 

Senator  Kansdell.  What  do  you  do  a  year? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  reached  $500,000  one  year.  That  put  me  on 
my  mettle  to  keep  up  with  that  mark. 

Senator  Kansdell.  You  think  you  are  liable  to  be  licensed  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  liable. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Have  the  big  five  packers  interferred  with 
your  business  by  competitive  methods,  or  otherwise,  or  have  you  been 
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able  to  do  business  in  fair  competition  both  in  the  buying  and  in  the 
selling  of  your  products  ? 

Mr.  Doyijs.  Well,  I  have  been  buying  on  the  yards  for  30  years, 
and  it  has  been  my  method  of  making  a  living,  and  if  I  had  not 
succeeded  I  would  not  have  stayed.  I  buy  cattle  in  competition  with 
them,  and  sell  my  products  in  competition  with  them,  and  I  have 
made  a  fair  success,  so  as  to  make  a  living.  I  pack  pork  sometimes 
and  sometimes  let  go  of  it  a  while. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Just  what  do  you  think  would  come  about  in 
your  business  in  connection  with  these  bills.  You  have  stated,  and 
I  do  not  want  you  to  rehash  it,  but,  briefly,  where  would  you  be 
troubled  ? 

Mr.  Dotub.  Where  I  would  be  troubled  is  right  here:  If  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Commissioner  of  Food- 
stuffs— and  they  would  have  a  number  of  employees — would  come 
into  my  place  and  want  to  close  me  out,  where  would  I  be?  As  I 
say,  through  some  act  which  may  be  unintentional  or  through  ignor- 
ance, by  myself  or  employees,  or,  maybe,  through  some  malicious 
act  of  some  employee,  if  I  come  under  this  act,  and  he  revoked  my 
license  he  would  simply  confiscate  my  business.  That  is  because 
the  bill  provides  that  he  can  take  possession,  and  put  a  receiver  in. 
I  would  nave  to  go  to  some  United  States  court  of  appeals,  and  by 
the  time  I  went  around  and  tried  to  get  a  rehearing,  and  if  it  had 
been  brought  back  again,  I  would  be  ruined,  for  I  would  be  fighting 
from  the  outside  and  he  might  destroy  everything  I  had.  His  in- 
tentions might  be  all  right,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  know  how 
to  run  the  business  as  I  do  after  having  made  a  life  study  of  it. 
He  would  not  have  the  knowledge  to  run  it  or  to  conserve  it;  he 
would  not  have  the  knowledge. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  had  a  license  for  your  business  during 
the  warf 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  same  as-  any  other  Government  restriction;  a 
restricted  license,  and  here  we  would  have  a  commissioner  of  food- 
stuffs. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  found  any  trouble  from  what  you 
speak  of,  harsh  and  unwarranted  action  on  the  part  of  those 
issuing  the  license  ? 

Mr.  Dotue.  In  one  thing  there  was  some  little  trouble,  but  I  finally 
got  that  explained  away,  after  a  little  trouble. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  have  any  trouble  after  it  was  ex- 
plained ? 

Mr.  Dotle.  He  had  to  wire  to  Washington  to  find  out  whether 
I  could  make  and  sell  a  lard  compound  and  sell  it  for  less  than  the 
prescribed  price.  I  was  selling  it  for  less  than  I  was  told  to  sell  it 
for  and  I  was  told  to  stop  it,  that  I  had  to  raise  my  price. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  really  think  that  if  some  employee  of 
yours  made  a  mistake,  or  even  did  something  maliciously  to  injure 
vou.  that  vour  license  would  be  revoked? 

Mr.  Dotle.  That  would  be  purely  optional  with  the  deputy  or 
the  man  in  control  of  my  business. 

Senator  Kenton.  Purely  optional  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Dotue.  Or  his  deputy. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  do  things  of  that  kind  and  not  give  the  individual  a  hearing? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  think  he  would  intentionally,  but  if  I  am  shot 
accidentally  and  killed  it  is  the  same  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  shot 
intentionally. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  shoot  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing? 

Mr.  Doyie.  If  the  information  came  to  him  he  might. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  thinjc  that  your  license  would  be  re- 
voked? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  had  inspections  from  city  officials,  and  they 
threatened  one  time  to  close  up  my  place,  the  city  officials  did.  My 
place  happened  to  be  close  to  the  city  hall,  and  there  was  some  smell, 
and  they  accused  me  of  letting  it  come  from  my  place,  and  they  came 
over  and  said :  "We  will  close  you  up."  I  said,  "No,  you  will  not 
close  me  up."  They  said,  "The  odor  is  coming  from  here  and  we  will 
close  you  up."  I  said,  "If  I  am  doing  anything  wrong  and  you  will 
point  it  out  I  will  make  it  right,  but  I  am  not  doing  anything 
wrong."  The  mayor  and  the  chief  of  police  came  over  and  said  it 
was  coming  from  my  place,  that  the  objectionable  odor  was.  And 
they  went  through  and  could  not  find  it.  But  we  wouldn't  have 
the  same  situation  under  this  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  really  tell  the  committee  that  you  think 
a  man  would  be  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  would  do 
a  small  and  contemptible  thing  about  your  business? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself 
would  do  it,  but  the  Secretary  being  2,000  miles  away  from  my  place 
of  business,  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  personally  in  touch  with 
the  details,  and  if  his  deputy  would  make  a  mistake,  that  is  where 
the  trouble  would  come  in. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  that  is  true  in  nearly  all  lines.  But 
take  the  meat-inspection  law,  and  there  is  a  chance,  of  course,  for  an 
arbitrary  man,  or  a  swell-head  employee  to  make  much  trouble  for  a 
man,  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Doyijs.  It  might  be  that  way,  or  it  might  be  well  intended  but 
occur  from  not  knowing  the  business  that  he  came  in  contact  with. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  way  with  any  law  that  you  have  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  men  to  carrjr  out. 

Mr.  Doyle.  As  I  read  this  bill,  though,  I  can  not  go  into  one  of 
the  courts  of  my  town  and  stop  that.  But  I  can  do  so  now  if  any- 
body tries  to  interfere  with  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  can  not  stop  what? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  he  should  take  some 
drastic  action  against  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  you  will  find  that  suits  are  started  now 
to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  revoking  licenses,  under 
the  present  act.    You  can  bring  a  suit  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  would  take  so  much  time.  If  they  jumped  in  and 
took  possession  as  this  bill  gives  them  the  right  to  do 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  Not  until  the  license  is  revoked, 
and  until  you  have  had  a  cnance  in  court. 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  can  do  it  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  the  way  I  read  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  you  are  wrong.  The  license  can  be  sus- 
pended, but  you  can  go  into  court  and  you  have  the  right  there  to 
suspend  the  suspension  of  the  license,  by  going  into  court. 

Mr.  Doyle.  After  30  days. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Immediately. 

Mr.  Doyle.  This  would  work  a  hardship  on  us. 

Senator  Kenyon.  By  this  bill  it  is  not  intended  to  take  away  any- 
body's rights,  and  it  will  not.  Are;  you  in  competition  with  what  are 
called  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  consider  so.  I  buy  my  cattle  alive  and  kill  them,  and 
go  out  and  sell  them  in  the  surrounding  territory  in  Colorado,  the 
same  as  they  do,  to  the  same  customers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  what  would  be  called  an  independent 
packer? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  a  beef  packer  or  a  pork  packer,  or  both? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  a  wholesale  meat  house  downtown,  and  sell  beef 
by  the  carcass,  and  make  sausages,  and  try  to  do  all  but  the  finer 
details  that  the  larger  concerns  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  were  your  sales  in  pounds  last  year? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  in  pounds  of  our  products,  it  would  average — I 
have  done  about  $400,000  of  business  last  year  and  you  could  average 
that  up  about  20  cents  a  pound.  Some  meats  are  higher  than  that 
and  some  are  lower,  but  that  would  give  you  the  number  of  pounds, 
as  an  average. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  sold  400,000  pounds  last  year? 

Senator  Ransdell.  No,  sir;  he  saia  $400,000  worth  of  business. 
That  is  what  you  said,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Doyle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  All  right.    How  many  pounds  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Doyle.  As  nearly  as  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  all — you  can  get  it 
if  you  will  divide  it  up  by  about  20  cents.  That  will  take  in  dressed 
meats  and  the  lesser  meats,  but  it  is  approximately  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  mean  that  the  meats  sold  at  20  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  that.  Two  million  pounds 
that  would  be,  would  it  not  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes,  sir;  2,000,000  pounds.  Now,  what  was 
your  profit  on  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  In  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  we  made,  maybe,  $7,000,  approximately. 

Senator  Kenyon.  $7,000  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Around  $7,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Net  profit? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Over  and  above  expenses. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  run  on  a  margin  of  half  a  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Approximately  so.  We  have  to  produce  tonnage  in 
order  to  get  over,  which  we  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  as  efficient,  do  you  think,  as  the  large 
packers? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do,  by  personal  attention  to  my  business  and  to 
everybody  under  me.     We  get  there  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
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stay  there  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  by  long  hours  and  close 
attention  we  can  take  care  of  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  large 
packer  having  reached  the  very  acme  of  perfection  as  to  efficiency, 
and  they  make  half  a  cent  a  pound.  Do  you  think  you  have  reached 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  As  far  as  I  am  able. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  As  compared  with  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Doyle.  As  far  as  I  can.  In  the  market,  in  buying,  sometimes 
I  consider  I  might  buy  a  little  closer  than  they  do,  and  sometimes  I 
might  make  a  sale  a  little  better.  It  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
beef  that  I  buy. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  making  more  than  half  a  cent  a  pound, 
are  vou  not? 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  my  cattle  dress  up  better.  I  buy  them  well,  and  if 
they  dress  up  better  they  come  out  accordingly. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  make  more  than  half  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  your  figures  show  it;  yes.  On  some  items  we  do 
and  on  some  we  don't. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  per  pound  you  are  making  more  than  the 
packers  by  reason  of  your  efficiency,  even  with  the  large  amounts 
that  they  handle? 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  according  to  the  figures  it  shows  that  way ;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  you  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  it  is  so  it  is  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes ;  and  if  it  is  not  so  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  am  giving  you  the  actual  figures  that  have  been 
made. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  or  corporation? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  Keogh-Doyle  Meat  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendmck.  Those  are  two  separate  names,  are  they? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Doyle,  we  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tendance. 

Mr.  Doyle.  And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Gov.  Ammons,  you  may  present  your  next 
witness. 

Mr.  Hammons.  I  will  call  Mr.  J.  E.  Zahn,  who  is  vice  president 
of  the  Colorado  Manufacturing  Association  and  an  officer  of  the 
Denver  Manufacturers'  Association  and  in  the  Manufacturers'  Bu- 
reau at  Denver,  and  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  transportation  in 
that  association. 

I  present  Mr.  Zahn,  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  J.  E.  ZAHN,  VICE  PRESIDENT  COLORADO 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DEN- 
VER  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  DENVER,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Zahn. 
Mr.  Zahn.  The  close  contact  maintained  between  the  manufac- 
turers of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  all  live  stock  marketing  interests  at  that 
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point  has  led  to  a  study  of  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  Kenyon 
bill  and  similar  measures,  with  the  result  that  the  Denver  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  a  bureau  of  the  Denver  Civic  and  Commercial 
Association,  called  into  conference  representative  retail  grocers  ana 
meat  dealers,  meat  packers,  canners,  and  manufacturers,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  which,  it  desires  to  go  on  record  as  vigorously  oppos- 
ing any  plan  of  legislation  that  will  cripple  or  impede  the  progress 
of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  country. 

The  vague  and  uncertain  powers  assumed  by  the  Government 
under  licensing  provisions  contained  in  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick 
bills,  the  association  feels,  will  achieve  only  that  end. 

Herewith  is  a  resolution  adopted  by  our  board  of  directors  at  a 
special  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  of  last  week: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  board  of  control  of  the  Denver  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board  of  control  that  we  are  opposed  to  any 
legislation  that  places  the  control  of  any  business  under  so-called  bureau  con- 
trol, or  bureau-license  systems  as  proposed  by  the  Kendrick,  Kenyon,  and  simi- 
lar bills  now  pending  in  Congress. 

There  is  hardly  an  institution  in  Denver  that  has  had  more  hearty 
cooperation  from  the  manufacturers  than  the  packing  industries  and 
related  concerns  of  the  stockyards  district  there.  Every  progressive 
and  wide-awake  merchant  and  business  man  of  our  city  is  proud  of 
our  live-stock  market  and  the  great  stock  show  held  each  winter, 
and  the  rapid  and  substantial  growth  of  this  market  has  been 
watched  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  us  to  protest  against  legislation  which 
we  believe  contains  the  germs  of.  trouble  and  distress  for  this  im- 

f)ortant  enterprise.  Bureau  regulations,  as  against  plainly  stated 
aws,  are  dangerous  and  undemocratic.  No  Federal  bureau  can 
operate  a  business  as  efficiently  as  the  man  versed  in  experience  and 
trained  in  its  conduct.  Laws  and  not  the  whims  of  a  "  commissioner  " 
serve  best  in  building  the  institutions  on  which  the  manufacturer 
predicates  much  of  his  own  prosperity. 

We  have  taken  particular  note  of  the  fact  that  the  free  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  has  been  seriously  limited  by  the  requirements  of 
these  bills.    Such  a  right  is  inherent  to  every  American  citizen. 

If  the  provisions  of  these  bills,  which  practically  provide  Govern- 
ment operation,  become  law  it  is  but  a  stepping  stone  to  Government 
operation  and  Government  ownership  of  every  basic  industry  in  the 
country,  committing  us  to  paternalism  and  socialism ;  it  is  hoped  that 
this  class  of  legislation  will  never  become  operative  in  this  country. 

This  statement,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  "  it  is  hoped  that 
this  class  of  legislation  will  never  become  operative  in  this  country  r 
is  a  quotation  from  what  was  said  by  a  member  at  our  meeting. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  it  who  said  that? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Perhaps  I  should  say  this :  That  the  proposition  came 
up  rather  casually  at  a  meeting  of  our  board  of  directors  some  time 
ago,  and  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  a  number  of  members  of  our 
board  had  seen  items  in  the  papers  and  discussions  about  these  bills, 
so  that  we  thought  it  was  of  serious  enough  interest  to  the  members 
of  our  association  that  we  should  call  upon  some  people  who  might 
have  an  interest  and  who  were  members  of  the  association,  and  it 
was  during  one  of  these  conferences  that  this  particular  statement 
was  made. 
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Senator  Kenton.  You  have  packers,  I  suppose,  who  are  members 
of  your  association? 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  think  we  only  have  one. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do  not  think  you  have  but  one? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Only  one. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  members  are  there  in  this  manufac- 
turers' association? 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  should  say  about  400. 

Senator  Kenton.  All  active  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  they  present  at  this  meeting  where  these 
resolutions  were  adopted? 

Mr.  Zahn.  The  board  of  directors  control. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  members  of  your  board  of  directors 
are  there  ? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Sixteen. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  they  all  present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Zahn.  Not  all  of  them,  not  at  this  one  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  of  them  were  present? 

Mr.  Zahn.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Five  or  six  ? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Oh,  more  than  that.  I  believe  there  were  12  around 
the  table,  as  I  picture  the  lunch  table  at  which  we  sat. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  the  lunch  table? 

Mr.  Zahn.  It  was  at  a  luncheon. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  call  a  banquet  ? 

Mr.  Zahn.  We  meet  every  Monday  at  noon  at  luncheon. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  about  12  members  were  present? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  the  question  submitted  to  the  manufac- 
turers themselves,  in  a  reforcndtttti  ? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  we  also 
have  meetings  of  the  membership  at  times. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  they  pass  any  resolution? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No;  they  did  not.  But  it  was  discussed  and  left  to 
the  board. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  your  resolutions  represent  12  men  on  your 
board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Out  of  16. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  with  the  people  around  Denver  any, 
who  are  buying  meats  and  things,  to  see  how  they  felt  about  it? 

Mr.  Zahn.  As  I  have  said  in  this  statement — or  the  first  man  we 
called  was  Mr.  Murphy,  of  the  Coffin  Packing  Co.,  and  he  is  the  only 
member  of  our  association  that  I  know  of  who  is  a  packer,  and  he  is 
an  independent  packer ;  but  you  were  not  here  this  morning 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  Oh,  did  you  testify  this  morning? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No  ;  but  Mr.  Blayney  was  here,  who  is  the  president  of 
that  companv,  and  he  testified  to  this. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  this  has  gone  in,  all  right.  Who  drew  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  did.    I  want  to  say  that  many 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  What  are  those  germs  of  distress 
about  which  the  manufacturers'  association  is  so  much  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Zahn.  If  you  begin  with  a  bureau  of  regulation,  it  is  only 
one  short  step  to  the  proposition  of  a  bureau  of  control  or  a  bureau 
of  regulation  in  other  lines  of  business. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  true.  So  you  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  this,  or  your  manufactures  association  is  not  so  much 
concerned  in  this/as  in  other  lines  of  business? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Well,  in  a  general  wav,  our  association  includes  all 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  they  think  it  is  going  to  be  extended  to 
cover  all  classes  of  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  did  not  say  that  they  think  so,  but  they  do  not  want 
that  done. 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes;  they  do  not  want  any  step  taken  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  not  you  get  mixed  up  about  the  Moses 
amendment? 

Mr.  Zahn.  The  Moses  amendment  came  up  for  the  first  time  after 
three  conferences  had  been  held.  We  had,  first,  this  conference 
with  Mr.  Murphy  when  he  was  present.  We  then  called  in  Mr. — 
well,  the  representatives  of  the  canners.  We  then  called  in  the  whole- 
sale grain  dealers.  We  then  called  in  the  wholseale  grocery  and 
meat  dealers.  All  these  were  taken  up,  and  discussions  had  and 
conferences  held  with  these  particular  interests. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  Mr.  Murphy  explain  the  bill  to  them  all? 

Mr.  Zahn.  He  was  there  only  one  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  he  distribute  any  literature? 

Mr.  Zahn.  We  had  copies  of  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  not  literature? 

Mr.  Zahn.  That  is  all  we  had. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  have  any  letters;  for  instance,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Armour? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  anything  contributed  from  the  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers  ? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Nothing  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  really  did  not  have  much  information  ex- 
cept what  you  got  by  reading  the  bills? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir;  except  from  read  the  bill  and  the  effect  it 
might  have  on  the  manufacturers  who  were  interested  in  the  propo- 
sition. 

Senator  Kenton.  Just  how  did  the  bill  affect  any  of  the  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  do  not  say  that  it  does,  as  contained  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Kenton.  Your  fear  was  what  it  might  do  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Zahn.  Exactly.  We  believe  that  if  the  proposition  were  ever 
to  get  started  it  would  be  bad,  and  that  we  had  better  try  to  stop  it 
before  it  gets  started. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  ever  had  any  fear  about  any  other 
proposition  getting  started  in  this  country,  anything  getting  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  people? 
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Mr.  Zahn.  If  they  come  up  we  will  take,  them  up. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  not  discussed  that  yet  ? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  discuss  the  dangers  of  monopoly,  in 
vour  association? 

Mr.  Zahn.  In  regard  to  this  particular  measure? 

Senator  Kenton.  In  regard  to  the  general  situation  of  the  meat 
business,  getting  into  the  hands  of  a  monopoly;  that  was  not  dis- 
cussed, was  it? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  was  just  a  sort  of  self-protection  fear,  that 
you  were  afraid  at  some  time  it  might  reach  those  manufacturers, 
and  you  did  not  want  it  to  do  so,  and  you  think  you  have  enough 
governmental  control,  and  that  is  about  your  situation? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Yes,  sir.  And  let  me  say  one  word  about  this  control 
proposition :  You  have  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  and  the  Clayton 
amendment,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  you  have  all  of 
the  evidence  necessary  to  take  care  of  that  particular  situation  which 
you  feel  we  might  have.  v 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  that  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  manufacturer. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Portland  cement. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  have  any  dealings  with  the  packers  in 
any  way  at  all? 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  sell  them  cement,  out  at  the  yards,  when  they  do  some 
work  once  in  a  while.  But  even  then  I  do  not  sell  it  to  the  packers, 
but  to  the  contractors. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  fact  that  the  committee  has  discarded  the 
Moses  amendment  by  unanimous  vote,  would  that  tend  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  your  association  at  all? 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  am  glad  that  you  spoke  of  the  Moses  amendment.  I 
started  to  say  something  a  wnile  ago 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Yes;  and  I  interrupted  you.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Zahn.  At  the  third  of  these  conferences  the  Moses  amendment 
was  called  to  our  attention,  and  I  wired  to  Washington  and  tried  to 
get  it,  but  did  not  get  it,  and  only  got  what  was  in  the  Moses  amend- 
ment from  newspapers.  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  the  Moses  amend- 
ment got  us  going. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  got  us  all  going.  But  now  that  is  gone, 
and 

Mr.  Zahn  (interposing).  Well,  I  did  not  even  know  that. 

Senator  Ransdeuu  Is  there  any  reason  that  you  know  of  why,  if 
the  Congress  decides  to  license  one  class  of  business,  it  should  not 
license  all  classes  of  business?  Is  there  any  reason  why  one  class 
should  be  singled  out  for  license  and  not  other  classes? 

Mr.  Zahn.  JSo,  sir;  there  is  no  reason. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  there  is  no  reason? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  A  gentleman  testified  this  morning  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  five  or  six  big  businesses,  and  he  mentioned  the 
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Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  I  could  not  give  the  names  of  the  others  ot 
them,  but  they  were  all  much  bigger  than  himself,  and  he  said  he 
thought  if  he  was  to  be  licensed  that  they  ought  to  be  licensed  as  well. 
He  would  clearly  come  under  the  license  features  of  this  bill,  because 
his  business  is  something  like  $4,000,000  a  year.  Now,  Mr.  Zahn,  do 
you  see  any  reason  why,  if  we  are  going  to  license  these  packers,  and 
the  independent  men,  because  they  are  suspected  of  being  a  monopoty, 
do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  not  license  other  people 
as  well? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No;  and  I  do  not  think  you  should  license  the  packers, 
not  under  that  kind  of  business. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  do  not  say  we  should,  but  if  we  license  them, 
what  reason  can  we  give  for  not  licensing  other  people  too  ? 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason.  And  I  would  like  for 
you  to  give  me  a  reason. 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  us  not  have  any  misunderstanding  about 
that.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  between  a  business  that 
may  attain  the  proportions  of  a  monopoly  and  others  that  do  not? 
Do*  you  think  a  business  that  attains  the  proportions  of  a  monopoly 
and  deals  in  interstate  commerce  is  a  business  that  Congress  can  and 
should  exercise  its  power  to  prevent  ? 

Mr.  Zahn.  As  I  understand  it  it  can  be  done  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  asked  you  if  it  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Zahn.  As  I  understand,  with  the  law  they  have  now  they  can 
do  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  say  if  we  are  going  to  interfere  with  one 
business  we  should  interfere  with  all,  or  if  we  are  to  license  one 
business  we  should  license  all,  but 

Mr.  Zahn  (interposing).  I  did  not  say  you  should  license  all.  I 
shouldn't  license  any. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  say  if  we  do  license  one  we  should  license 
all.    But  isn't  there  a  difference  in  the  matter  of  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Zahn.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  frankty  I  have  never  studied  it 
from  that  angle.  I  am  so  far  from  a  monopoly  that  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means.  I  do  not  know  the  packers'  side  of  this  proposition. 
I  have  not  taken  the  packers'  side  in  any  way.  I  meant  to  say  that 
if  it  came  to  it,  that  ir  an  investigation 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  If  you  will  stay  here  a  few  days 
you  will  find  out  something  about  them. 

Mr.  Zahn.  Perhaps  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Senator  Rans- 
dell asked  you  if  we  should  license  one  business  shouldn't  we  license 
all  businesses  and  you  said  "  Yes."  The  point  I  want  you  to  answer 
is:  In  your  mind  is  there  any  difference  between  the  business  that 
has  attained  the  proportions  of  a  monopoly — and  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  packers  have  attained  that  position,  for  that  is  a  question 
of  fact  to  be  shown — but  is  there  any  difference  between  a  business 
that  has  attained  the  proportions  of  a  monopoly  and  one  that  has  not? 

Mr.  Zahn.  No;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  situation  of  our 
antitrust  laws  is  one  capable  of  taking  care  of  any  monopoly  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  should 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Do  you  know  of  any  convictions 
under  that  act  of  people  of  any  means  since  the  law  has  been  enacted? 
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Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  the  country  worth  a  million  dollars  who 
has  ever  been  convicted  under  the  Sherman  Act? 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  do  not  know.  There  might  have  been,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  it ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  with  a  million  dollars 
who  has  been  convicted  under  any  act  in  this  country  and  has  served 
out  his  sentence,  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all  you  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Zahn,  we  thank 
vou. 

Mr.  Zahn.  I  thank  you  for  this  courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Ammons,  you  may  now  present  your  next 
witness. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Prey,  who  represents  the  com- 
mission men  at  the  Denver  stockyards,  and  who  is  a  producer  and 
feeder. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  full  name  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  0.  PEEY,  EEFBESENTINO  THE  DENVEB 
LIVE-STOCK  EXCHANGE  (AND  HIMSELF  A  CATTLE  FEEDER  AND 
PBODTTCER),  DENVEB,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  your  statement,  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Pret.  In  coming  here 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing) .  All  these  statements  that  you  gen- 
tlemen pull  out  of  your  pockets  are  what  you  yourselves  have  pre- 
pared? 

Mr.  Prey.  Well,  this  is  the  first  one  I  have  pulled  out. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  we  have  one  pulled  out  on  us  by  everybody 
who  comes  from  Denver.    Did  you  prepare  the  one  you  have  there? 

Mr-  Pret.  This  is  one  I  prepared  myself. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  do  not  know  what  the  other  fellows  did  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  responsible  for  them. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Was  yours  given  to  the  press  before  you  came? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Or  were  extracts  from  it  given  to  the  press? 

Mr.  Prey.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Fire  away. 

Mr.  Prey.  In  coming  before  you  as  a  representative  of  the  Denver 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  I  not  only  represent  the  commission  men  of  our 
exchange,  but  indirectly  the  great  producing  live-stock  industry  of 
our  territories,  as  the  live-stock  commission  man  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  producer  obtains  the  market  value  for  his  product.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  live-stock  producer  have  someone  through  which 
to  market  his  cattle  because  he  does  not  always  accompany  them  to 
market,  and  even  if  he  did  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  are  such 
that  he  would  not  be  in  touch  with  what  the  actual  value  of  his  stuflf 
was. 

The  Live  Stock  Exchange  which  your  bill  proposes  to  put  under 
governmental  supervision  and  regulations  is  a  voluntary  association 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  highest  standard 
of  moral  principles,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  any  and  all 
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irregularities  that  are  prone  to  continually  crop  out  in  most  busi- 
nesses doing  the  volume  of  business  the  live-stock  commission  men 
handle,  and  to  provide  prompt  dispatch  and  proper  facilities  for  the 
handling  and  caring  for  the  grower's  product. 

I  mention  this  because  there  has  been  some  suspicion  cast  upon  the 
regulation  of  commission  men.  I  have  heard  something  of  the 
kind  since  I  have  been  here. 

During  the  late  war  for  a  short  period  the  Bureau  of  Markets  was 
.establisher  and  an  office  with  its  regular  quota  of  employees  was 
maintained  on  our  market  for  a  time.  During  this  period  it  was 
thoroughly  demonstrated  to  the  management  of  this  particular 
office  that  there  were  no  regulations  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  re- 
quired that  were  not  already  being  executed  by  the  live-stock  ex- 
change. In  consequence  we  understood,  at  the  request  of  the  man- 
ager m  charge,  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  at  our  yards  was 
discontinued.  We  contend  that,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
transactions  made  by  the  live-stock  commission  firms,  there  is  no 
other  line  of  business  doing  a  like  or  anywhere  near  a  like  volume 
of  business  subject  to  less  criticism.  Transactions  in  live  stock 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  in  a  year  are  made  by  word  of 
mouth  with  scarcely  ever  a  dispute  and  never  litigation.  There  is 
certainly  no  line  of  business  in  the  world  conducted  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  our  stockyards.  With  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  grower  of  the  great  live-stock  industry  safeguarded  by 
the  live-stock  exchange,  we  can  see  no  consistent  or  plausible  reason 
for  placing  commission  firms  under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  representative  as  is  proposed 
in  the  bills  under  your  consideration. 

Our  representatives  covered  the  entire  live-stock  producing  terri- 
tories tributary  to  our  market,  also  northwestern  Nebraska,  which  is 
a  heavy  producing  territory,  and  report  that  they  find  95  per  cent 
of  the  people  emphatic  in  their  condemnation  of  one-man  rule  or 
anything  that  tends  to  governmental  supervision  or  control  or  bu- 
reaucracy of  any  and  every  sort.  If  this  percentage  of  the  producing 
people  are  against  such  legislation  as  this  bill  proposes,  it  must  be 
dangerous  and  should  have  careful  and  critical  scrutinizing  before 
being  recommended  by  your  body  as  any  regulation  working  a  hard- 
ship on  the  producing  elements  of  the  country  is  injurious  to  the  en- 
tire welfare,  as  the  producer  is  the  foundation  of  the  universe. 

According  to  the  bills  under  your  consideration,  it  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  absolute  power  to  regulate,  dictate,  and 
put  into  effect  any  rules  he  may  see  fit  to  issue  from  time  to  time. 
His  representatives  are  never  chosen  for  efficiency,  but  are  chosen 
through  the  influence  of  some  politician  who  has  friends  for  whom 
he  desires  positions;  hence  the  appointment  is  made  and  the  ap- 
pointee vested  with  unlimited  power,  and  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
one  hundred  he  is  impractical,  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
business  he  supervises,  and  if  for  any  personal  reason  he  forms  a 
dislike  for  an  individual — which  has  been  done  times  and  times 
untold — he  can  enforce  the  powers  vested  in  him  and  practically 
annihilate  and  destroy  a  perfectly  reputable  and  responsible  man 
or  firm.  The  man  or  firm  will  appeal  to  his  superior  next  above. 
You  know  the  results;  the  appointee  is  always  sustained.  The  un- 
limited power  given  these  persons  borders  on  bureaucracy  and  we 
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are  opposed  to  any  form  of  government  that  means  the  loss  of 
initiative  of  progress  and  tends  to  strangle  individual  effort,  as  that 
is  the  main  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  progress.  Big  business  must  be 
handled  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  it  is  dangerous  to  place 
such  industries  at  the  mercy  of  the  politician  and  inexperienced  and 
impractical  men. 

In  fact,  we  can  see  nothing  proposed  in  these  bills  of  a  constructive 
nature,  and  surely  no  better  regulations  can  be  placed  over  the  live- 
stock commission  merchants  than  that  which  thev  themselves  have 
inaugurated  and  are  working  under  and  strictly  enforcing  to  the 
letter. 

Furthermore,  as  representative  of  the  producing  live-stock  inter- 
ests we  also  protest  any  and  all  legislation  that  would  place  the  stock- 
yard or  the  packing  industry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  anything  that  would  in  any  way  affect  the  effici- 
ency or  retard  the  progress  of  these  industries,  especially  distribu- 
tion, as  these  effects  naturally  would  revert  back  and  work  hardship 
on  the  producer.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  packing  in- 
dustry is  handled  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  of  any  busi- 
ness in  existence,  and  efficiency  is  a  great  factor  in  economic  produc- 
tion. As  evidence  of  this  fact  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
report  shows  the  average  mileage  of  the  railroad-owned  refrigerator 
cars  is  55  miles  per  day,  as  against  85  miles  of  packing-house  owned 
cars. 

It  requires  48  to  64  hours'  time  to  chill  refrigerator  cars  and  put 
them  in  condition  for  loading.  Consequently  the  packers  keep  on 
hand  a  large  number  of  cars  under  the  process  of  chilling  for  readi- 
ness to  load.  The  railroads  could  not  afford  to,  nor  would  not,  permit 
this  without  heavy  demurrage  charges  which  add  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

This  would  not  apply  to  the  leased  cars  from  the  car  owners. 

Supervision  of  stockyards:  Removal  of  stockyards  from  packer 
control  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  a  disinterested,  dividend- 
seeking  individual  or  corporation  would  cause  many  important  fea- 
tures, such  as  to  conveniences  and  caretaking,  to  vanish.  Experience 
has  shown  that  efficiency  in  stockyard  management  requires  interest 
in  the  disposal  of  the  animals  themselves.  Under  packer  domination 
there  are  maintained  regulations  whereby  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
receive  minute  care.  Cruelty  has  been  eliminated  through  the  fact 
alone  that  loss  is  caused  by  bruises  and  blows.  They  have  made  it 
compulsory  that  they  discard  whips  and  clubs  for  that  reason.  Excel- 
lent sanitary  conveniences  and  feeding  conveniences  have  been  in- 
stalled. Experience  has  shown  that  neither  improvements  nor  care 
can  be  expected  in  yards  where  interest  is  limited  to  the  taking  of 
profits  from  the  business  done. 

To  draw  a  comparison  between  Government-regulated  and  private- 
ownership  service  I  quote  you  my  experience  as  a  member  or  a  com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  to  confer  with  the  stockyard  management 
on  our  market  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  additional  weighing 
facilities  in  the  Denver  yards  to  accommodate  heavy  fall  shipments. 
Also  to  confer  with  the  United  States  animal-industry  representative 
for  additional  inspection  for  said  scale.  The  results  were  within  a 
week  we  had  the  scale  in  operation,  but  did  not  get  the  inspectors 
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until  90  days  later,  or  after  the  rush  season  was  entirely  over.  This 
illustrates  the  amount  of  entwining  red  tape  connected  with  Govern- 
ment supervision  of  privately  owned  interests.  We  never  did  get 
Government  inspection,  and  we  whittled  along  the  whole  year  with- 
out it,  until  the  season  was  over. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  any  independent  commission  firms 
in  your  yards  who  are  outside  the  exchange  and  are  selling  stock 
outside? 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir;  an  independent  firm? 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  One. 

Senator  Kendrick.  When  did  they  begin  operations? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  think  about  60  days  ago,  or  possibly  90. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  many  times  in  the  last  five  or  six  years 
have  you  raised  your  rates  for  selling  live  stock  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  think  there  have  been  two  advances  in  that  length  of 
time. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  are  selling  the  stock  for  the  patrons 
who  come  to  the  market,  and  do  you  ever  take  them  into  your  coun- 
cils as  to  what  would  be  satisfactory  as  to  rates,  for  them  for  selling 
that  stock? 

Mr.  Prey.  We  do  not.  And  does  any  other  business  take  their 
patrons  into  their  confidence  when  they 'establish  a  price  that  they 
want  to  charge?  Do  the  railroads,  under  Government  supervision 
and  control,  take  the  patrons  into  their  confidence  as  to  wnat  they 
want  to  charge  them  for  carrying  them  on  passenger  trains? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No;  and  I  wouldn't  expect  the  railroads  to 
io  that,  because  you  have  to  do  business  with  the  railroads,  whether 
you  want  to  do  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Prey.  Well,  it  is  a  public  service  corporation,  and  serves  the 
public. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yours  is  the  same,  according  to  your  statement. 
They  must  do  business  with  you,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  if  they 
come  to  your  market. 

Mr.  Prey.  Not  necessarily.  A  man  can  sell  his  own  stock  if  he 
sees  fit. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Oh,  yes;  but  in  almost  every  individual  case, 
in  every  market  that  I  know  anything  about,  there  is  practically  no 
choice.  There  might  be  the  choice  between  selling  your  own  stock, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  done  at  great  disadvantage,  for  the  reasons 
you  have  enumerated,  or  to  have  the  stock  go  in  under  the  price 
fixed  bv  the  exchange;  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir ;  I  think  there  are  independent  concerns  on  four 
of  the  live-stock  markets  to-day. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Just  one. 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir.  The  farmers'  cooperative  union,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  any  farmers'  cooperative  union  at 
your  place  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  We  have  the  biggest  percentage  of  our  hog  patronage 
with  the  farmers'  cooperative. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  has  been  instituted  in  the  last  60  days? 
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Mr.  Prey.  This  farmers'  cooperative  commission  company  is  a 
farmers'  cooperative  company  in  name  only,  I  think.  Mr.  Watts  is 
at  the  head  of  it.  But  he  is  doing  business  at  Omaha,  St.  Joseph, 
Kansas  Citv.  and  Denver. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  insist  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers are  at  this  time  strongly  opposed  to  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  think  so.  To  verify  that  I  personally  made  a  trip 
covering,  in  an  automobile,  the  entire  western  slope,  from  Leadville 
down  the  Grand  River,  and  in  that  territory  along  by  Rifle,  in  all 
that  territory,  and  talked  to  people  within  50  miles,  and  went 
from  there  to  the  White  River  country,  and  to  Meeker  and  from 
there  through  Routt  County,  and  back  through  the  North  Fork  and 
Middle  Fork;  and  I  never  found  one  man  in  favor  of  either  your 
bill  or  the  Kenyon  bill  that  I  talked  to,  and  I  talked  to  all  of  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  were  making  a  trip  in  the  interest  of  this, 
principally. 

Mr.  JPrey.  I  made  the  trip  a  little  account  of  business  interest  and 
a  little  on  account  of  pleasure.    I  fished  a  little. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  the  women  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  did  not  talk  to  the  women  about  this.  There  are  very 
few  cow  women  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  talk  to  them  about  it? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
face  of  that  the  live-stock  associtions  of  your  State,  more  than  one 
of  them  at  least,  and  the  State  organizations  and  at  least  one  or  two 
others,  without  any  solicitation  whatever  on  my  part,  and  I  am  sure 
without  any  on  the  part  of  Senator  Kenyon,  have  indorsed  this 
legislation ;  how  do  you  account  for  that  in  the  face  of  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Prey.  Well,  sir ;  I  can  not  answer  that  except  in  this  way :  Our 
State  organization,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  under  the  influence  of  some  of 
the  present  members,  does  not  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
the  live-stock  growers  of  our  State. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  mean  that  it  does  not  voice  the 
sentiment  of  the  stockyards  and  of  the  people  connected  with  the 
stockyards ;  isn't  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  referring  to  the  stockyards.  I  am 
referring  to  the  cow  men  and  the  growers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  there  is  a  strange  situation  between  your 
experience  and  mine.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  very  center 
of  the  southwest  live-stock  producing  country  and  I  spent  five  weeks, 
and  men  of  all  kinds  connected  with  the  industry  talked  to  me 
about  it,  and  except  for  one  man,  who  was  associated  with  the 
packers,  lending  money  for  them,  I  never  saw  a  man  on  my  trip 
who  was  not  in  favor  of  this  or  some  legislation  like  it.  That  is 
rather  a  strange  situation  to  develop,  two  men  who  have  just  made 
those  trips  finding  diametrically  opposite  views,  is  it  not. 

Mr.  Prey.  It  is.  And  you  certainly  did  not  cover  the  territory 
that  I  covered. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  your  people  in  open  convention  indorse 
the  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  they  are  on  record  that  way  in  their 
convention. 

Mr.  Prey.  There  were  few  present  at  the  meeting  when  that  was 
done;  and  since  that  indorsement  was  made  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  members  of  that  State 
organization,  too. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  I  understand  there  has  been  quite  an 
active  campaign  conducted  against  it. 

Mr.  Prey.  Well,  anyone  is  subject  to  change  of  mind  or  heart  or 
conviction. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Undoubtedly.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  take  this  trip  out  in  the  country  in 
which  you  interviewed  all  the  folks  you  have  mentioned  just  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  pulse  of  the  people  on  legislation  of  this 

Mr.  Prey.  Partly  I  did  and  partly  I  went  for  pleasure,  and  partly 
on  a  visit  to  my  patrons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  were  you  gone? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  was  gone  about  three  weeks  and  a  half. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  take  any  literature  with  you  bearing  on 
the  bills? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  did  not.    I  had  my  fishing  pole  and  basket. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  these  bills  do  not  injure  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, do  they? 

Mr.  Prey.  No  ;  but  I  took  them  along  for  the  pleasure  end  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  talked  to  the  different  people  and  explained 
the  bill  to  them? 

Mr.  Prey.  The  bill  was  talked  of  frequently  from  different  angles : 
yes,  sir.  I  was  asked  considerable  by  the  cattle  growers  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  legislation  and  the  different  things  that  I  saw  there. 
And  I  asked  them  their  opinions.    That  was  my  object. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  all  had  copies  of  these  bills? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  guess  they  did,  or  all  of  them  had  seen  or  read  about 
them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  had  all  read  them? 

Mr.  Prey.  They  were  familiar  with  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  were  familiar  with  their  provisions? 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  they  received  literature  about  them? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  do  not  know.  They  must  have,  or  they  would  not 
have  known  about  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  mind,  are  you  a  com- 
mission man  in  the  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  am  a  commission  man,  and  am  also  a  ranch  owner 
and  feeder. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  carry  on  the  commission  business  in 
your  own  name  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  T  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  meant  by  that,  whether  you  were  in  a  firm 
or  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Prey,  ft  is  Prey  Bros.,  but  there  is  only  one  of  us  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  does  the  little  packer  who  goes  in  there  to 
buy  his  cattle  fare;  does  he  fare  the  same  as  the  big  packer? 
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Mr.  Prey.  He  has  the  same  consideration  as  the  big  packer. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  treat  him  in  just  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  made  that 
you  did  not? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  never  heard  of  any  such  complaints? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  evi- 
dence that  was  taken  at  public  hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  Kansas  City,  March  21-23,  1918.  Are  you  at  all  familiar 
with  those  hearings? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  were  published. 

Mr.  Prey.  I  did  not  mow  about  them,  except  what  I  read  about 
them  at  the  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  John*  Grim  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  a  Denver  packer  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  is  what  you  would  call  a  small  packer? 

Mr.  Prey.  Well,  I  wouldn't  call  him  a  packer  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  what  he  testified  to  at  these  open 
hearings  held  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  about  your  Denver 
yards? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  do  not,  no  further  than  as  I  remember  reading  about 
the  hearing  at  the  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  said: 

Commission  men  would  even  turn  us  down,  and  they  wouldn't  talk  to  us 
at  ali  and  wouldn't  take  us  to  a  pen  or  a  string  of  cattle.    Before  that     *     *     * 

I  do  not  know  what  he  means  about  "  before  that,"  but  he  says : 

Before  that  we  had  been  buying  anything  that  came  in.  We  would  divide  it 
np,  among  our  little  fellows,  as  far  as  money  was  concerned,  but  you  couldn't 
bid  on  them.  They  didn't  allow  it.  They  asked  us  such  a  price  it  was  im- 
possible. 

He  was  then  asked  the  question : 

Would  they 

meaning  the  commission  men,  as  I  take  it — 

Turn  around  and  sell  it  to  the  big  packers  for  less  than  you  offered  them? 

And  he  answered : 

Oh,  yes;  that  happened  different  times,  that  I  offered  a  certain  price  for 
cattle  I  didn't  get,  20  or  30  cents  a  hundred  more,  but  didn't  get  the  cattle. 

Q.  Twenty  or  thirty  cents  more  than  the  big  packers  had  offered  for  them?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  explanation  did  the  commission  men  make  to  you  for  that? — A. 
Well,  not  any. 

Do  things  like  that  occur  on  the  Denver  stockyards? 

Mr.  Pbet.  I  do  not  remember,  as  long  as  John  Grim  did  busi- 
ness there — and  I  was  selling  every  day  from  5  to  25  or  50  carloads 
per  day — I  do  not  remember  ever  selling  John  Grim  anything  but  a 
few  downers  and  veal  calves. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  what  he  says,  that  he  offered  a  bigger 
price,  but  that  he  could  not  get  the  cattle. 
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Mr.  Pkey.  He  did  not  handle  cattle  on  any  such  scale.  He  only 
handled  a  few  of  these  things. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  and  he  agree  that  he  could  not  buy 
there. 

Mr.  Pkey.  It  was  not  because  of  the  assertion  that  he  makes  there. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  But  the  point  is,  did  that  ever  occur? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  any  individual  sold  to  a  big 
packer  in  those  circumstances.  I  know  my  firm  did  not,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  other  firm  sold  one  animal  to  one  of  the  big  packers 
for  10  cents  less  than  anybody  else  would  give  for  it.  That  is  not 
our  way  of  doing  business.    That  is  not  what  we  are  there  for. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  that  was  so — but,  of  course,  you  did  not  to  it 
while  others  may  have  done  it — but  if  that  was  so  he  would  have 
some  reason  for  complaint? 

Mr.  Prey.  Well,  Senator  Kenyon,  frankly  I  do  not  think  John 
Grim  had  any  reason  for  complaint.  Of  course  you  do  not  know 
him  as  we  know  him.    He  is  "not  a  factor  in  our  country. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  he  cuts  no  figure.  That  is  what  he 
says,  that  they  would  not  let  him.    And  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Q.  What  explanation  did  the  commission  men  make  to  yon  for  that? — A. 
Well,  not  any. 

Q.  What  is  your  explanation  of  it? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  commission  men A.  (interposing).     If  they 

were  allowed  to  sell  they  would  have  sold  to  me.  I  think  they  preferred  me 
on  even  money,  some  of  them,  for  even  money,  being  a  home  man,  for  the  same 
price. 

Q.  But  notwithstanding  that  preference  they  might  have  for  selling  to  you, 
you  think  the  reason  they  did  not  sell  to  you  and  sold  to  the  big  packers  for 
less  money  was  that  they  feared  if  they  sold  to  you  on  one  occasion  the  big 
packers  would  penalize  them  by  not  buying  from  them  for  a  while,  so  that 
they  would  lose  their  business? — A.  Well,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  cattle  come 
in  and  we  would  be  unable  to  buy  again,  and  they  would  lay  down,  and  the 
commission  men  got  scared. 

Q.  That  is,  the  big  packers  wrould  lay  down  on  him? — A.  Oh,  yes.  He  makes 
him.    He  makes  him  lose  a  good  shipment,  absolutely. 

Q.  And  after  that  happens  once  or  twice,  he  will  not  be  keen  to  sell  to  you 
people?    Is  that  it? — A.  Sure;  that  is  it. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  A.  A.  Blakely,  president  of  the  Denver  Live 
Stock  Exchange? 

Mr.  Pret.  I  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  of  his  testimony  at  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Prey.  Nothing  only  what  I  heard.    I  did  not  even  read  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  a  bad  man,  too. 

Mr.  Prey.  No  ;  he  is  a  commission  man. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  none  of  them  could  be  bad,  could  they? 

Mr.  Prey.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  Mr.  Blakely  testified  at  that  same  hear- 
ing, according  to  this  evidence,  which  you  will  find  on  page  101  of 
the  report: 

Mr.  Blakely.  In  a  certain  instance,  a  small  packer — and  I  don't  mind  men- 
tioning names,  the  Sargent  Meat  Co. 

Do  you  know  them? 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon  (continuing) : 

Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Sargent  Meat  Co.,  he  bought  my  string  of  hogs,  all  of 
them,  that  day,  every  hog  I  had,  and  it  was  a  good  string.    And  Mr.  Sargent 
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does  not  buy  every  day,  by  the  way.     The  next  morning  I  had  a  fairly  good 
run  of  hogs  and  the  buyers  came  down  the  alley  with  the  packer  buyers,  and 
they  did  not  look  at  me.     I  said,  "Will  you  look  at  my  hogs?"  and  he  said, 
"Sell  them  to  Sargent." 
Q.  Whose  buyer  was  that? — A.  Swift  &  Co.'s  buyer. 

Were  those  common  occurrences  in  that  yard  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  That  might  be.  That  is  a  matter  of  a  little  sarcasm, 
and  he  might  go  back  in  five  minutes  and  give  him  more  than  he 
even  expected  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  only  a  little  pleasantry  ? 

Mr.  Pkey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  those  little  pleasantries  sometimes  lead  to 
higher  prices? 

Mr.  Prey.  Oh,  not  necessarily. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Frank  Archer,  a  Denver 
slaughterer. 

Mr.  Pret.  There  is  no  such  Denver  slaughterer  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  this  is  given  on  page  101  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report. 

Mr.  Prey.  Oh,  there  is  a  Mr.  Frank  Acher. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  Mr.  Frank  Acher — do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Pret.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  he  do  much  slaughtering? 

Mr.  Pret.  He  doesn't  do  any  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  said: 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  big  packers  came  into  the  yards  we  had  a  better 
class  of  commission  men. 

Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  read  that. 

They  were  independent  and  fair.  Then  everybody  had  a  chance.  But  when 
Swift  and  Armour  came  in  and  got  control  of  the  yards,  they  brought  in  a  lot 
of  new  commission  men  whom  they  seemed  to  control.  These  men  have  always 
given  the  larger  buyers  first  chance  at  everything. 

You  have  been  in  there  beyond  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  before. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  doesn't  hurt  your  feelings? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  he  concludes: 

We  have  to  beg  for  a  chance  to  look  at  a  load  of  cattle  and  pay  more  than 
the  big  packers. 

Does  anything  like  that  occur? 

Mr.  Prey.  No,  sir.  Frank  Acher  was  a  good  buyer  when  he 
taught,  and  he  only  bought  the  choicest  stuff. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  he  was  satisfied  with  the  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  never  heard  him  complain.  He  should  not  have  com- 
plained, because  he  had  every  courtesy  in  the  world  shown  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  seems  to  have  had  something  up  his  sleeve 
about  this  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Prey,  do  you  know  Mr.  Max  Pepper? 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir.  [Witness  laughs,  joined  in  by  other  people 
in  the  room.] 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  laugh  at  Max;  what  is  the  matter  with 
him  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  He  might  be  John  Grim  No.  2. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  he  is  John  Grim  No.  2  ? 
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Mr.  Prey.  No  ;  I  will  have  to  back  up  on  that.  I  think  John  Grim 
has  him  bested  a  little. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  think  John  Grim  has  him  beaten  a  little? 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  let  us  see  what  Max  Pepper  says,  not- 
withstanding your  idea  about  him : 

The  big  packer  controls  the  market.  They  have  got  the  little  fellow  coming 
and  going.  They  take  the  choice  stuff  that  is  offered  by  the  commission 
men;  *  *  *  the  commission  men  favor  the  big  packers.  *  *  *  When 
I  bid  $7  for  cattle  and  the  big  packer  bids  $7.15  for  cattle,  they  win. 

Mr.  Prey.  That  would  be  all  right,  wouldn't  it? 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  wait  a  minute.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

But  when  they  bid  $7.10  and  I  bid  £7.15,  the  big  packer  gets  the  cattle 
at  $7.10. 

I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Prey.  There  might  be.  There  are  conditions  surrounding 
transactions  where  it  would  be  mighty  good  business  to  do  that, 
and  yet  your  patron  would  not  be  hurt  either. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  may  be  good  business  to  sell  to  a  big  packer, 
even  if  you  don't  get  as  much  money. 

Mr.  Prey.  They  have  no  preference  for  either  the  big  one  or  the 
little  one.  It  is  the  dealer  that  the  man,  I  mean  the  commission 
man,  looks  to  all  the  time,  I  mean  the  man  who  is  the  highest  buyer. 
It  is  immaterial  to  us  who  he  is,  whether  a  big  packer  or  a  little 
packer,  or  a  speculator,  or  who  it  may  be  ?  It  is  the  dollar  that  we 
are  obtaining  for  our  patrons,  regardless  of  the  man  in  the  case, 
always,  without  any  variation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  put  the  dollar  above  the  man  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Prey.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  all  friendship  ceases  when 
the  gates  close,  all  personal  friendship;  it  is  a  matter  of  trade  then 
for  the  dollars.  That  is  what  we  are  paid  for,  and  that  is  what 
we  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  stated  it  might  be  good  business  to  sell 
one  man's  cattle  for  less  money? 

Mr.  Prey.  As  a  matter  of  protection  to  ourselves;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  not  getting  the  dollar  for  him;  you 
were  getting  the  best  dollar  you  could  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Prey.  I  might  have  had  to  put  it  up  myself. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  might  have  had  to  put  up  the  difference? 

Mr.  Prey.  I  have  done  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Prey.  Because  the  check  offered  for  the  cattle  failed  to  be 
paid,  and  we  sold  them  over  and  lost  ourselves.  The  man  had  been 
paid  and  gone.  You  understand  the  way  this  business  is  transacted? 
We  issue  an  account  sales  and  send  the  returns  to  the  man  today. 
Tomorrow  we  get  advice  that  our  bill  was  refused,  the  check  turned 
down,  and  the  only  recourse  we  have  is  to  get  possession  of  that  load 
of  cattle  and  sell  them  over  again.  If  there  is  a  loss,  we  stand  it. 
For  that  reason,  we  are  responsible.  We  are  the  responsible  party 
between  the  grower  and  the  packer.  I  am  not  only  responsible  for 
the  return  of  the  proceeds,  but  we  are  responsible  for  stolen  cattle 
or  mortgaged  cattle  under  the  laws.  If  a  man  ships  a  string  of  cattle 
and  has  $10,000  mortgage  on  them,  we  send  the  returns  out  under 
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the  direction  of  some  bank,  and  a  week  later  that  same  bank  comes 
in  and  proves  that  we  sold  a  drove  of  cattle  for  this  man.  They  can 
identify  them  by  the  brands  used  in  the  western  country,  and  collect 
and  cover  the  full  amount  of  the  net  proceeds  of  that  shipment  from 
us.    Our  recourse  is  back  on  the  man  who  ships  them  to  us. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  statement  might  indicate  it  was  good 
business  to  do  it,  but  I  understand  you  to  say  it  was  under  condi- 
tions that  were  optional. 

Mr.  Prey.  Oh,  no;  not  optional.  There  were  doubtful  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  transactions;  otherwise  we  would  not  have 
done  it,  because  every  nickel  counts.  We  are  condemned  for  fight- 
ing for  the  last  nickel  by  every  buyer  we  deal  with. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  will  now  introduce  Frank  Denison,  who  has  been 
in  the  banking  business  at  Denver  a  long  time,  and  is  conducting  an 
independent  bank  just  opposite  the  stock  yards  at  Denver. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  J.  DENISON,  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  Denison.  An  enormous  sum  of  money  is  required  to  finance 
the  live  stock  business  of  the  country.  The  industry,  especially  in 
the  West,  could  not  have  been  developed  to  its  present  size  without 
the  assistance  of  the  various  stockyards  banks  and  cattle  loan  com- 
panies, in  some  of  which  the  packers  are  interested. 

Xone  of  the  large  packers  are  stockholders  nor  have  any  voice  in 
the  management  in  any  way  of  institutions  in  Denver  which  I  repre- 
sent as  president — the  Drovers  State  Bank  and  the  Drovers  Cattle 
Loan  Co.  Our  place  of  business  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  Denver 
Union  Stock  Yards. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  local  banks  through- 
out the  country  are  frequently  unable  to  take  care  of  the  demands 
of  their  live  stock  customers.  The  larger  city  banks  cater  princi- 
pally to  the  demands  of  the  commercial  interests.  Therefore  the 
financing  of  the  live  stock  man  is  left  largely  to  the  various  stock- 
yards banks  and  loan  companies.  Legislation  like  the  proposed  Ken- 
yon bill  always  affects  the  live  stock  market  adversely,  and  while 
such  measures  are  pending  the  live  stock  men  and  the  banks  of  the 
country  who  finance  them  naturally  feel  like  curtailing  their  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  licensing  system  is  applied  to  the 
packers  or  commission  men  it  is  only  natural  to  apply  it  to  all  other 
business  in  this  country  interstate  in  character.  The  idea  is  wrong 
and  the  principle  is  un-American. 

Prior  to  the  time  the  large  packers  became  interested  in  the  stock- 
yards at  Denver  that  market  was  small  and  inconsequential.  It  has 
jnwn  trerrerdously  since  their  interests  began.  The  yard  service 
ha*  greath  improved  under  their  ownership.  It  is  efficient  and 
satisfactory.  A  change  of  ownership  of  the  stockyards  at  Denver 
would  be  a  tremendous  mistake  of  no  benefit  to  the  producer  or  con- 
sumer. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  yesterday  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were  in- 
clined to  question  the  integrity  of  the  live  stock  commission  men. 
In  behalf  of  this  class  of  business  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  known  all 
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d  detailed  reports  of  all  business  transactions  over  given  periods 
time,  which,  of  course,  take  time,  labor,  and  money  to  prepare. 
♦'  could  not  comply  with  all  these  requirements  with  our  present 
rical  forces  and  would  be  compelled  to  employ  additional  office 
ip  all  the  time,  as  competent  help  could  not  be  secured  periodically. 
A  great  volume  of  work  would  nave  to  be  undertaken  by  the  office 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  necessitating  the  employment  of  an 
•litional  multitude  of  men  who  must  be  put  on  the  Government 
y  roll,  making  an  increase  in  taxes,  instead  of  the  decrease  we  are 
:>o  anxious  to  see. 

We  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  live-stock  industry  understand 
"  needs  of  our  business — what  is,  and  what  is  not,  good  for  it — a 
Jat  deal  better  than  some  inspector  or  clerk  from  the  office  ol  the 
:  retary  of  Agriculture,  who,  clothed  with  arbitrary  powers  iind 
'iiting  to  do  something  as  an  excuse  for  drawing  his  salary,  could 
•i  into  effect  any  kind  of  rule  or  regulation,  and  good,  bad,  or  in- 
Terent,  we  would  have  to  obey  it. 

We  are  not  holding  any  brief  for  the  packers,  but  I  desire  to  corn- 
et on  that  portion  of  this  bill  relating  to  the  public  use  of  all 
Yigerator  cars.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most  serious  blows 
aginable  to  efficiency  in  distribution  of  meats  and  meat  products. 
;r  packers  would  sometimes  be  compelled  to  wait  for  these  cars, 
ir  coolers  filled  to  overflowing,  while  orders  were  lost  that  would 
icrwise  be  filled,  and,  on  account  of  insufficient  room,  would  not 
able  to  handle  the  fresh  arrivals  of  live  stock  at  the  market  from 
*  to  day. 

This  would  result  in  ruinous  prices  temporarily  to  the  producer — 
•ild  help  to  ruin  a  lot  of  men,  and  would  most  certair  ;y  discourage 
•duction. 

I  have  recently    made    trips    through    Idaho,    parts    of  Utah, 

oining,  and  Colorado,  and  have  yet  to  find  a  single  live-stock 

ducer  in  that  territory  who  is  in  favor  of  these  bills,  or  who  can 

ierstand  what  motive  is  behind  their  introduction. 

We  already  have  sufficient  laws  governing  the  handling  of  the 

ious  businesses  of  this  country,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 

lothed  with  the  proper  power  to  make  any  necessary  and  desir- 

•»  investigations  and  enforce  the  law.    Therefore  there  is  abso- 

lv  no  need  for  this  proposed  new  legislation.    We  don't  want 

Nation  of  this  character.     It  can  serve  no  good  purpose  whatever, 

i  the  effect  would  be  to  inject  a  lot  of  red  tape,  confusion,  and 

ttled  conditions  into  the  handling  of  live  stock  and  live-stock 

lucts,    at    the    expense  of  efficiency  and  economical  handling. 

■ling  would  be  gained  except  unnecessary  jobs  for  a  multitude  of 

;>le,  who  should  be  devoting  their  energies  to  the  production  of 

•thing  of  benefit  to  themselves  and  their  associates. 

I  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer. 

added  cost  must  be  borne  by  some  one,  and  that  some  one  will 

>u  and  me  as  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  is  just  one  more 

•  to  the  high  cost  of  living. 

is  proposed  legislation  wrould  be  destructive  in  character  and 
senting  our  exchange  we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  being 
ly  opposed  to  it,  and  in  behalf  of  the  live-stock  producers  of 
vestern  country  we  ask  that  these  bills  be  killed  by  your  com- 
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of  the  commission  men  on  the  Denver  market  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  found  them  invariably  upright  and  honorable  in 
their  dealings.  They  borrow  extensively  and  the  preservation  of 
their  credit  at  the  banks  is  based  on  their  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 
Just  treatment  of  their  customers,  in  fact,  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  commission  men's  business.  The  exchange  system  of  agreeing 
upon  rates  and  maintaining  rules  of  market  procedure  for  the  uni- 
form treatment  of  patrons  I  consider  excellent  and  proper. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  recall  what  members  of  the  committee 
yesterday  reflected  on  the  integrity  of  the  commission  men  ? 

Mr.  Denison,  I  think  you  were  one  of  them,  Senator,  as  I  remem- 
ber it- 
Senator  Kendrick.  In  what  way  did  I  reflect  on  them — by  what 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  some  improper  practices 
had  recently  been  discovered. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes.  But  that  was  not  reflecting  any  judg- 
ment of  my  own,  nor  any  sentiment  of  mine  in  regard  to  the 
commission  men.  I  said  that  under  the  conditions  or  regulations 
governing  before  the  licensing  system  went  into  effect  that  there 
was  evidently  no  way  to  detect  irregularities  or  unfair  practices, 
because  the  license  system  hod  discovered  at  least  two  instances 
of  unfair  practice,  according  to  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  here  by  witnesses  for  the  commission  men,  and  that  those  prac- 
tices had  continued  over  a  period  of  years,  in  which  the  patrons 
of  the  commission  men  had  been  not  only  continuously  defrauded  of 
money  but  that  no  information  had  come  to  light  until  this  Govern- 
ment supervision  was  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Denison.  That  might  happen  in  any  kind  of  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  I  had  intended  to  say  nothing  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly  in  regard  to  the  character  of  men  that  conduct 
these  markets. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  merely  wanted  to  say  in  my  own  opinion  that 
as  a  class  they  are  good  men  and  honest,  the  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  that  Senator  Kendrick  referred 
to  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  our  record. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  that  money  had  been  refunded 
by  certain  commission  men. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  the  information  was  brought  to  us  by 
witnesses.     I  simply  referred  to  those  incidents  as  showinir  that. 
the  system  of  discovering  and  con 
the  licensing  system  went  into  effi 

The  Chairman.  In  one  instanc 
$20,000  out  of  $60,000  paid  back  to 

Mr.  Denison.  I  did  not  know  ^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  intereste 
are  un-American  and  just  how  r 
American.  You  used  that  express 
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Mr.  Denison.  I  think  Governme 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  thin 
banking  business  is  un-American. 
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Mr.  Denison.  I  think  that  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  a  different  thing? 

Mr.  Denison.  As  I  read  the  bill,  this  means  licensing. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  not  have  to  have  a  charter,  which  is 
practically  a  license,  in  order  to  do  business? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  that  is  un-American? 

Mr.  Denison.  We  have  a  banking  law  and  we  know  what  that  law 
is,  and  if  we  obey  the  law  it  is  all  right.  Under  this,  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  could  make  rules  and  nobody  knows  what  they 
are  going  to  be  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  not  rules  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  for  your  banking  business  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes ;  but  we  are  allowed  to  run  our  business. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  understand  this  bill  takes  away  the  right 
to  run  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  think  they  would  be  constantly  under  supervision. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  not  now  under  supervision  as  a  national 
hank  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  We  are  as  far  as  our  solvency  is  concerned. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  not  have  rules  and  regulations  that  you 
have  to  obey? 

Mr.  Denison.  We  have  the  law  that  we  have  to  obey. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  that  is  un-American  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  No,  I  do  not;  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from 
that. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  a  different  thing? 

Mr.  Denison.  Here  you-  are  absolutely  stepping  in  and  absolutely 
running  the  business. 

Senator  Kenton.  Running  the  business?  Just  point  out  how  the 
business  would  be  run  under  these  bills. 

Mr.  Denison.  It  would  be  under  a  bureau  or  licensing  system. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  are  you  under?  Are  you  not,  as  bankers, 
under  the  banking  department  ? 

^  Mr.  Denison.  We  happen  to  be  a  State  bank,  and  we  are  under  the 
State  banking  law. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  that  is  un-American — to  put  you 
under  the  State  law  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  think  a  bank  is  quite  different  from  a  packing 
house. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  it  is  un-American  to  have  a  law 
to  regulate  the  railroad  rates  and  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  pass  on  them? 

Mr.  Denison.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  a  different  thing,  too. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  a  different  thing?  Do  you  think  it  is 
un-American  for  a  few  men  to  get  control  of  the  meat  supply  of  the 
Tnited  States? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  control. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  say  if  they  did 
get  control,  do  you  think  that  is  un-American? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes ;  and  that  could  be  punished  under  the  present 
laws. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  monopoly  is  un-American? 
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Mr.  Dekison.  We  have  laws  against  monopoly — yes,  I  think  it  is 
un-American. 

Mr.  Ammons.  There  is  one  other  commission  man,  Mr.  Rodgers, 
representing  the  commission  men.    He  is  from  Denver. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  A.  RODflERS,  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  begin  by  giving  you  a  little  statement  I  pre- 
pared this  morning. 

I  have  been  delegated  by  our  Denver  Live-stock  Exchange  to 
come  before  your  committee  and  to  express  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
the  feelings  of  alarm  with  which  the  entire  live-stock  producing 
West  views  this  bill  which  is  now  up  for  your  consideration. 

The  members  of  the  various  live-stock  exchanges  throughout  the 
country  are  perhaps  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  class  of 
men  to  give  you  the  true  sentiment  of  the  real  producers  toward  the 
proposed  legislation.  Our  exchange  is  a  voluntary  organization 
composed  of  many  members,  and  nundreds  of  men  are  engaged 
with  us  in  the  handling  of  a  big  per  cent  of  the  live  stock  produced 
and  marketed  from  western  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  from  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Nevada,  Utah. 
Arizona,  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  even  parts  of  Montana. 

This  exchange  was  organized  as  all  other  like  exchanges  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperation  in  the  establishing,  building,  and  maintaining 
a  market  center  for  the  live  stock  of  the  producers  over  this  vast  terri- 
tory. Strict  rules  were  formulated  and  adopted  governing  the  con- 
duct of  our  members,  so  that  our  business  transactions  would  De  placed 
on  the  highest  possible  plane  and  the  patrons  of  our  market  insured 
of  absolute  square  treatment,  and  no  rule  or  regulation  in  these  pro- 
posed bills  could  tend  in  any  way  to  improve  the  efficiency  or  elevate 
the  plane  on  which  our  business  has  been  and  is  now  being  con- 
ducted for  our  records  are  carefully  kept  and  open  at  all  times  to 
anyone  who  properly  desires  to  inspect  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  bill  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
measures  which  would  work  nothing  but  unnecessary  hardship  upon 
us  and  upon  the  live-stock  producers  of  the  entire  country. 

We  have  had  all  the  licensing  we  want,  during  the  war,  and 
stood  for  it  without  protest  because  we  considered  it  a  patriotic 
duty  to  do  if  the  administration  regarded  it  necessary  as  a  war 
measure;  but  that  excuse  no  longer  exists,  and  we  do  not  propose 
to  passively  submit  to  the  passing  of  any  measure  of  this  kind  in 
times  of  peace. 

The  idea  of  passing  a  law  delegating  to  any  man  or  set  of  men 
such  arbitrary  powers  as  are  contemplated  by  these  bills  in  times  of 
peace  is  preposterous  and  disgraceful ;  to  prevent  one  man  from 
being  engaged  or  interested  in  more  than  one  industry  at  the  same 
time  would  tend  to  decrease  competition  and  destroy  efficiency — 
would  certainly  trespass  on  his  constitutional  rights,  and  would  be 
class  legislation  of  the  rankest  nature.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  most  radical  socialism,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  alreadv  seen 
too  much  of  governmt 
the  past  year,  as  the 
been  to  increase  rathe: 

The  license  system  i 
we  would  J 
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and  detailed  reports  of  all  business  transactions  over  given  periods 
of  time,  which,  of  course,  take  time,  labor,  and  money  to  prepare. 
We  could  not  comply  with  all  these  requirements  with  our  present 
clerical  forces  and  would  be  compelled  to  employ  additional  office 
help  all  the  time,  as  competent  help  could  not  be  secured  periodically. 

A  great  volume  of  work  would  nave  to  be  undertaken  by  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  necessitating  the  employment  of  an 
additional  multitude  of  men  who  must  be  put  on  the  Government 
pay  roll,  making  an  increase  in  taxes,  instead  of  the  decrease  we  are 
all  so  anxious  to  see. 

We  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  live-stock  industry  understand 
the  needs  of  our  business — what  is,  and  what  is  not,  good  for  it — a 
great  deal  better  than  some  inspector  or  clerk  from  the  office  ol  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who,  clothed  with  arbitrary  pjwers  und 
wanting  to  do  something  as  an  excuse  for  drawing  his  salary,  coi.Id 
put  into  effect  any  kind  of  rule  or  regulation,  and  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, we  would  have  to  obey  it. 

We  are  not  holding  any  brief  for  the  packers,  but  I  desire  to  com- 
ment on  that  portion  of  this  bill  relating  to  the  public  use  of  all 
refrigerator  cars.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most  serious  blows 
imaginable  to  efficiency  in  distribution  of  meats  and  meat  products. 
Our  packers  would  sometimes  be  compelled  to  wait  for  these  cars, 
their  coolers  filled  to  overflowing,  while  orders  were  lost  that  would 
otherwise  be  filled,  and,  on  account  of  insufficient  room,  would  not 
be  able  to  handle  the  fresh  arrivals  of  live  stock  at  the  market  from 
day  to  day. 

This  would  result  in  ruinous  prices  temporarily  to  the  producer — 
would  help  to  ruin  a  lot  of  men,  and  would  most  certair  ;y  discourage 
production. 

I  have  recently  made  trips  through  Idaho,  parts  of  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  and  have  vet  to  find  a  single  live-stock 
producer  in  that  territory  who  is  in  favor  of  these  bills,  or  who  can 
understand  what  motive  is  behind  their  introduction. 

We  already  have  sufficient  laws  governing  the  handling  of  the 
various  businesses  of  this  country,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  clothed  with  the  proper  power  to  make  any  necessary  and  desir- 
able investigations  and  enforce  the  law.  Therefore  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  need  for  this  proposed  new  legislation.  We  don't  want 
legislation  of  this  character.  It  can  serve  no  good  purpose  whatever, 
and  the  effect  would  be  to  inject  a  lot  of  red  tape,  confusion,  and 
unsettled  conditions  into  the  handling  of  live  stock  and  live-stock 

?roducts,  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  and  economical  handling, 
tothing  would  be  gained  except  unnecessary  jobs  for  a  multitude  of 
people,  who  should  be  devoting  their  energies  to  the  production  of 
something  of  benefit  to  themselves  and  their  associates. 

All  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer. 
This  added  cost  must  be  borne  by  some  one,  and  that  some  one  will 
be  you  and  me  as  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  is  just  one  more 
boost  to  the  high  cost  of  living. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  be  destructive  in  character  and 
representing  our  exchange  we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  being 
solidly  opposed  to  it,  and  in  behalf  of  the  live-stock  producers  of 
our  western  country  we  ask  that  these  bills  be  killed  by  your  com- 
mittee. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  I  notice,  Mr.  Rodgers,  that  from  your  state- 
ment you  are  more  concerned  about  the  producers  than  you  are 
yourselves  as  commission  men? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  Whatever  concerns  the  producers  concerns  us;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  say  that  you  have  not  found  anyone  in 
favor  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  know  that  both  the  national  asso- 
ciation and  the  association  of  your  State  of  Colorado,  and  all  of  the 
surrounding  States,  have  indorsed  this  legislation  in  open  session? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  I  do  not  know  that:  no,  sir.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that.  I  know  the  people  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  You  are  not  in  touch  with  the 
members  of  those  associations,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  I  know  the  people  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact 
are  not  in  favor  ol  this  legislation ;  they  are  seriously  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  situation  in  your  yards  is  an  absolutely 
perfect  one,  is  it? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  Sir? 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  situation  in  your  yards  is  an  absolutely 

f>erfect  situation,  according  to  your  judgment,  and  no  kind  of  legis- 
ation  would  be  required  to  improve  it? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  I  think  it  is  good  enough  so  that  no  such  legislation 
as  this  is  necessary  or  would  improve  it  in  any  way. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  I  have  been  in  the  commission  business  about  six 
years.  I  have  been  in  the  live-stock  business  more  or  less  all  mv 
life. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  now  introduce  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Denver  Daily  Record  Stockman,  the  only  news 
market  service  paper  there. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ARTHTTR  C.  JOHNSON,  EDITOR  DENVER  DAILY 

RECORD  STOCKMAN,  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  the  editor  of,  and  own,  with  my  brother,  the 
Denver  Daily  Record  Stockman,  a  market  newspaper  which  has 
been  30  years  in  existence  and  which  for  a  few  years  of  its  career 
was  owned  in  part  by  Armour  and  Swift  of  Chicago.  It  was  estab- 
lished, however,  under  private  ownership  and  is  under  private 
ownership  now. 

Throughout  its  career  the  Record  Stockman's  method  of  collecting 
and  handling  the  news  and  quotations  of  the  Denver  market  has  been 
the  same.  It  is  the  sole  function  of  a  market  newspaper  to  reflect 
the  true  market  conditions  and  to  give  to  the  public  correct  infor- 
mation concerning  sales.  Quotations  and  reports  published  are 
collected  from  actual  sales  and  from  commission  men,  owners,  and 
buyers  in  order  to  furnish  the  best  possible  basis  of  information  to 
those  intending  to  ship  to  market. 

To  license  a  newspaper  is,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  to  censor  the 
matter  it  publishes.     If  it  is  proper  to  censor  market  news,  it  is  also 
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proper  to  censor  other  kinds  of  news.  The  entry  of  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  into  the  field  of  news  censoring  may  lead  as  well  to 
the.  censoring  of  political  news  and  opens  up  a  field  for  political 
influence  and  control  subversive  of  every  American  principle. 

I  protest,  therefore,  against  the  passage  of  any  bill  that  proposes 
the  licensing  of  market  news  or  any  ordinary  or  commercial  business. 

Mr.  Ammons.  Senator,  that  is  all,  except  that  there  is  one  gen- 
tleman here,  from  Wyoming,  not  with  our  delegation,  who  would 
like  to  be  heard  with  this  delegation,  a  Mr.  Olson,  and  if  you  could 
hear  him  now  it  would  probably  not  take  more  than  four  or  five 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Olson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  P.  W.  OLSON,  COKEVILLE,  WYO. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer,  please,  and 
state  your  place  of  business  and  your  business. 

Mr.  Otsox.  My  name  is  P.  W.  Olson,  Cokeville,  Wyo.,  and  I  am 
a  stockman  and  rancher. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Are  you  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Olson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Olson  is 
one  of  the  very  largest  sheep  and  wool  growers  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  men  in  all  that  western 
part  of  the  State. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  just  say  the  same  thing  about  the 
Senator  now  ? 

Mr.  Olson.  No  ;  I  can  say  better  than  that  about  him.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Olson. 

Mr.  Olson.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  resolution  from  the  Cokeville 
Commercial  Club: 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cokeville  Commercial  Club  held  at  Cokeville, 
Wyo.,  August  20,  1919,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Kenyon-Kendrick-Anderson 
so-called  packer  bills,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas  the  above-entitled  bills  are  pending  in  Congress ;  and 

Whereas  the  inevitable  effect  of  these  measures  should  they  become  law 
would  be  to  place  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  packing  plants,  stockyards, 
and  refrigerator-car  service  in  the  hands  of  governmental  bureaus  to  be  dic- 
tated, directed,  and  controlled  by  political  appointees;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  country  have  no  reasonable  right  to  expect  any 
better  results  in  connection  with  these  industries  than  has  obtained  with  the 
telegraph,  telephones,  and  railroads  under  Government  control;  and 

Whereas  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  Govern- 
ment supervision  and  regulation  of  the  immensely  large  corporations,  we 
believe  the  people  at  large  are  fully  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  reason- 
able success  under  full  bureaucratic  control ;  and 

Whereas  our  recent  experience  compels  us  to  believe  that  under  Government 
control  running  expense  would  be  materially  increased  and  that  this  would 
inevitably  cause  high  prices  to  the  consumers  or  lower  prices  to  producers  or, 
we  beUeve,  both  would  be  the  result ;  and 

Whereas  the  country  is  now  clamoring  for  some  regulation  of  the  middle- 
men; and 

Whereas  the  middleman  is  now  and  will  for  some  time  to  come  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  bringing  about  of  more  reasonable  and  equitable 
prices;  and 

Whereas  both  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  propose  to  protect  and  foster 
the  middleman  as  against  any  direct  from  factory  or  producer  to  the  consumer 
proposition;  and 
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Whereas  the  country,  the  West  Ui  particular,  is  in  great  need  of  additional 
packing  and  conserving  establishments;  and 

Whereas  such  radical  agitation  and  threatened  vicious  legislation  as  provided 
by  these  so-called  packer  bills  is  invariably  reflected  with  most  disastrous 
consequences  into  the  general  production  of  the  country ;  and 

Whereas  the  general  live-stock  industry,  to  which  the  Middle  West  is  essen- 
tially adopted  can  not  be  so  disturbed  without  seriously  discouraging  and  de- 
creasing production,  which  as  a  consequence  must  of  necessity  increase  the 
cost  to  the  consumer:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Cokeville  Commercial  Club,  are  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  Kenyon-Kendrick  and  Anderson  so-called  packer  bills 
and  we  hereby  respectfully  request  and  urge  our  congressional  delegates  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  these  measures. 

That  is  signed  by  the  directors. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  received  since  I  arrived  in  Washington, 
from  the  Lincoln  County  Wool  Growers'  Association,  which  is  the 
largest  county  association  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.    [Reading :] 

Cokeville,  Wyo.,  August  2$. 
Hon.  P.  W.  Olson, 

Care  Hotel  Powhatan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Lincoln  County  Wool  Growers'  Association  heartily  indorse  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Cokeville  Commercial  Club  under  date  of  August  20  relative 
to  the  Kenyon-Kendrick  so-called  packer  bills  and  request  you  to  advise  all  con- 
cerned and  especially  our  congressional  delegation. 

Lincoln  County  Wool  Growers*  Association, 
By  J.  D.  NoBLiTT,  Vice  President. 

Oscar  Peterson,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
Lester  G.  Baker,  Secretai'y-Treasurer. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bill.  We  believe  it  is 
opposed  to  the  best  interest  of  the  stock  business.  Our  experience 
with  Government  control  of  railroads  has  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
We  have  had  to  pay  higher  rates  and  have  received  very  poor  service. 
We  feel  that  the  packers,  stockmen,  and  consumers  interests  are 
identical.  We  feel  that  we  would  rather  take  a  chance  with  men  who 
have  grown  up  with  the  business,  as  the  packers  have,  than  with 
Government  appointees  who  have  it  all  to  learn. 

I  have  been  in  the  stock  business  about  36  years.  I  have  shipped 
to  various  central  markets,  and  my  experience  with  the  competition 
there  is  satisfactory.  There  is  a  wonderful  improvement  in  condi- 
tions at  Omaha  and  Denver  since  the  packers  got  on  those  markets. 

In  the  old  days  we  used  to  raise  wether  sheep  for  their  wool  alone. 
There  was  no  market  for  the  carcass  and  consequently  we  would 
simply  clip  them  until  they  died  of  old  age.  When  the  packers  got 
on  the  market  they  established  a  market  for  mutton,  consequently  we 
have  always  had  a  market  for  our  wethers  ever  since.  So  we  feel  that 
the  packers  have  been  a  great  help  to  us  alonp  those  lines. 

We  feel  that  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  industry,  or  any- 
body has  taken  advantage  of  it  in  any  way  that  there  are  plenty  of 
laws  already  on  the  statutes  to  protect  us;  and  we  feel  that  in  our 
country  one  of  the  great  causes  for  unrest  now  is  too  much  agitation 
and  too  much  proposed  legislation.  What  we  want  the  Government 
to  do  is  to  leave  business  alone  and  let  us  get  back  to  prewar  times. 
We  feel  that  to  take  away  the  packers'  cars,  as  is  proposed  in  these  bills, 
would  be  simply  crippling  our  distribution  system  for  our  product 
and  the  stockmen  would  be  the  first  ones  to  suffer.  If  the  small 
packers  need  cars  and  are  not  in  shape  to  build  them  we  think  the 
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Government,  or  the  railroads,  sKould  build  them,  but  not  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  packers  or  anyone  else.  We  don't  believe  in  the 
confiscation  of  property.  That  is  socialism,  and  we  are  against  it  in 
Wyoming. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Olson,  you  say,  as  a  general  proposition, 
there  is  too  much  proposed  legislation  and  you  want  peace  and  quiet 
now ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Olson.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  would  be  better  for  Congress  to  adjourn  and 
got  away  from  here,  vou  think  ? 

Mr.  Olson.  That  is  for  you  folks  to  judge  that.  We  would  not 
oppose  it  for  a  while. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  think  anybody  would  oppose  Con- 
gress adjourning?    I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Olson.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  would  not.    I  do  not  think  Congress  would. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  think  Congress  would  be  very  glad  to  get 
away. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  Mr.  Olson,  you  do  not  think  that  regulation  of  a 
business  that  has  grown  to  be  a  monopoly  is  socialism,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Olson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  monopolv. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No;  but  if  a  business  had  grown  to  be  a  monop- 
oly, would  that  be  sufficient  reason  to  regulate  it? 

Mr.  Olson.  It  is  not  a  question  of  "  if  " ;  it  is  what  it  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  to  the 
President  and  Congress  that  there  is  a  monopoly.  They  may  be 
entirely  wrong.  I  do  not  say  they  are  not,  but  that  being  before 
Congress,  you  think  when  Congress  undertakes  to  regulate  that  busi- 
ness that  it  is  socialism  ? 

Mr.  Olson.  I  will  have  to  have  evidence  that  there  is  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  ship  a  good  deal  of  stock  on  the  market,  and  have 
never  found  any  evidence  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  consider  the  regulation  of  monop- 
oly socialism,  do  you? 

Mr.  Olson.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "socialism" 
a*  vou  use  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Oi^on.  Making  too  many  laws  and  regulations. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  the  regulation  of  the  banks  is  so- 
cialism ? 

Mr.  Olson.  No,  sir -that  is  a  different  proposition. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  the  regulation  of  the  railroads 
i*  socialism? 

Mr.  Olson.  I  would  not  know  what  to  call  the  regulation  of  the 
railroads,  such  as  it  has  been  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  call  that  anarchy,  probablv.  Get 
rid  of  these  last  two  years;  we  are  not  saying  much  about  that,  be- 
cause there  were  peculiar  conditions,  but  do  you  think  that  regula- 
tion of  the  railroads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
socialism  ? 

We  use  that  term  "  socialism  "  a  good  deal,  but  what  do  you  mean 
by  it? 

Mr.  Olson.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  and  generally  understood  what 
anyone  means  by  it. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  what  you  mean  in  your  use  of  the  word, 
generally  what  people  consider  it  ? 

Mr.  Olson.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ammons.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  undertake 
to  clear  up  just  four  or  five  things,  we  will  be  through. 

In  the  beginning  I  want  to  thank  this  committee  very  earnestly 
for  the  very  attractive  hearing  they  have  extended  to  us.  We  have 
tried,  as  I  said  we  would  in  the  beginning,  to  boil  our  statements 
down,  and  therefore  each  one  prepared  a  statement  for  himself,  so  as 
to  save  your  time  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Western  Stock  Show  Association,  including  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry there,  went  on  record  unanimously  and  passed  a  resolution 
prepared  by  two  producers  and  one  banker  not  connected  with  the 
yards,  against  the  principle  of  licensing  this  business  or  establishing 
or  permitting  the  business  to  be  controlled  by  these  bureaus,  giving 
the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  having  the  effect  of  law. 

At  the  Omaha  Readjustment  Conference  this  last  spring,  with  21 
or  22  States  represented,  a  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously, 
specifically  going  on  record  against  any  licensing  of  ordinary  or 
commercial  business. 

There  was  a  question  brought  up  here  about  the  action  of  our  asso- 
ciation in  Colorado.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  a  little  bit,  just  to 
qualify  it.  I  want  to  say  what  has  happened.  In.  Colorado,  the 
State  association  is  an  association  of  member  associations.  When 
it  was  organized,  for  several  years  it  was  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
objecting  to  this  principle  of  license  or  permits  in  public  land  and 
forest  reserves,  and  it  stood  that  way  as  long  as  they  thought  they 
could  do  anything  with  it.  This  association  has  drifted  away.  It 
kept  lively  a  little  while  on  legislative  matters  but  it  is  a  very  weak 
association  at  the  present  time.  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that.  It 
has  joined  the  American  National  Livestock  Association  that  is  an 
association  in  favor  of  leasing,  and  which  many,  or  most,  of  the 
small  landowners  and  the  settlers  in  Colorado  are  opposed  to. 

Here  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  try  to  make  clear,  and  I  hope  you 
will  ask  me  questions  if  I  do  not  make  it  clear,  and  that  is  that  this 
very  system  out  there  is  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  oppo- 
sition that  appears  to  this  bill.  They  have  been  living  under  a  per- 
mit system  there  for  years.  They  know  exactly  what  it  means  to 
live  even  partially  at  the  mercy  of  some  official.  They  know  exactly 
what  it  means  for  someone  to  have  arbitrary  power  over  their  busi- 
ness and  over  their  conduct. 

Mr.  White  appeared  here  this  morning  for  32  associations.  He  is 
the  president  of  those  associations,  and  those  32  organizations  have 
had  this  up.  But  you  will  find  a  division  there,  even  among  those 
members.  I  want  to  tell  you  frankly  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  those 
members  who  have  no  place  to  put  their  cattle  and  sheep  except  on 
forest  reservations;  and  they  do  not  care  to  do  anything  out  comply 
with  anything  but  department  orders  from  the  head  to  the  bottom. 

I  want  to  say  to  Senator  Kenyon,  who  does  not  live  in  that  part  of 
the  country  and  whom  I  know  'wants  to  do  the  right  thing,  that  the 
forestry  service  regulations  had  not  been  in  effect  for  a  year  when 
the  rangers  went  around  to  the  users  of  the  range  and  got  them  to 
sign  a  letter,  saying  that  that  administration  was  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory.   And  I  want  to  make  the  suggestion  to  you  that  if  you  put  the 
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licensing  system  upon  the  packers  of  this  country  that  those  packers 
will  be  asked  to  sign  a  similar  letter  and  not  a  single  one  oi  them 
will  dare  to  do  otherwise.  You  have  two  situations.  These  men  do 
not  dare  assert  themselves.  Lots  of  them  will  tell  anyone  they  are 
in  favor  of  it  when  they  are  not.  I  have  been  in  this  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  have  known  those  men  to  sign  that  letter  and  they  have 
come  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  do  something  to  change  it. 
I  was  an  officer  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Senator  Kenton.  Before  you  get  away  from  that  Governor 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  can  not  see  to  read  notes,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
losing  part  of  my  talk. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  will  talk  faster  than  we  Senators  can  talk. 

Mr.  Ammons.  Then,  interrupt  me;  that  is  all  right,  Senator;  go 
ahead. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate  now  that  you 
are  probably  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  may  not  be. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  the  bill  providing  for  a  leasing  system 
for  coal  lands  and  oil  lands? 

Mr.  Ammons.  You  mean  this  oil-leasing  bill?  I  am  in  favor  of 
it,  because  most  people  are  in  favor  of  it.  We  are  told  out  there 
by  every  man  who  comes  from  Washington  that  we  can  not  have 
what  we  want,  and  that  this  is  the  best  thing  we  can  have,  and  we 
would  rather  have  that  than  nothing.  It  is  but  a  choice  between 
two  evils. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  western  Senators  are  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Ammons.  The  western  Senators  are  supporting  it,  and  that  is 
the  reason  the  Senators  from  Colorado  are  supporting  it.  When  we 
wanted  to  change  these  forest  reserve  rules  and  regulations  they  told 
us,  "  This  has  come  to  stay.  You  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  you  must  come  to  us  for  permits."  That  was  told  the  joint 
legislature  by  Gifford  Pinchot.  We  are  told  it  is  the  best  thing  we 
can  get. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  people  of  the  West  are  against  that  and 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  you. 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  am  glad  you  have. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  feeling  against 
any  Government  licensing? 

Mr.  Ammons.  Yes,  sir. 
*    Senator  Kenton.  And  that  has  made  them  naturally  against  bills 
of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Ammons.  They  have  had  that  experience.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  come  out  there  himself  and  do  all  these  things 
and  sit  and  listen  and  talk  to  both  sides,  we  would  have  more  con- 
fidence in  that.    But  he  can  not. 

When  I  put  this  question  one  time,  right  in  this  discussion  with 
Gifford  Pinchot,  before  the  joint  legislature,  he  said  that  he  was 
bound  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  officials  under  him  than  he  was 
to  the  other  people :  he  said  that  was  a  matter  of  administration  and, 
of  course,  he  was  loyal  to  the  men  under  him.  That  means  more 
than  it  says,  Senator,  and  you  know  it.  Senator  Kendrick— and 
there  is  no  man  in  this  world  that  I  think  more  of  than  Senator 
Kendrick — pointed  out  this  morning  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
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stop  this  suspicion.  It  "would  be,  if  there  is  any  way  in  the  world 
that  we  can  do  it,  we  would  like  to  do  that.  We  believe  it  would 
make  things  steady,  prices  steady,  and  promote  business  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Is  it  not  even  more  dangerous,  Senator  Kenyon, 
for  you  to  place  over  my  business  a  man  admittedly  not  as  well 
acquainted  with  my  business,  who  may  not  like  me  personally,  and 
without  whose  friendship  I  may  not  continue  to  do  business?  Is  it 
not  better  that  you  should  have  your  suspicion  than  that  I  should 
have  in  my  heart,  as  a  citizen,  the  bitterness  that  grows  out  of  such 
a  thing  as  that  ? 

You  ask  about  Germanizing  this  nation.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
that  word.  But,  Senator,  what  does  this  lead  to,  when  you  say, 
u  You  can  go  into  court  on  this  thing."  Perhaps  everybody  can  not 
iret  into  court  so  easily.  We  have  a  suit  right  now  pending  a  year 
and  a  half  that  there  is  i>o  two  sides  to  in  the  world,  and  we  have 
just  got  it  submitted  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  there  has  not  been 
any  doby  whatever,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  can  be  avoided. 

Here  is  another  thing  that  I  can  not  discover  any  limitation  to. 
It  is  not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  it  comes  down  to  prac- 
tice, but  some  other  official  who  says  to  me  "Ammons,  you  can  not 
keep  a  license,"  and  where  can  I  appeal?  In  other  words,  if  I  go 
into  business,  I  am  absolutely  at  this  officials  mercy,  and  you  can 
not  change  it  under  this  plan.  There  are  thousands  of  things  you 
will  discover  as  you  go  along,  as  we  found  out  in  the  West  in  the 
bureau  administration  we  have  so  far  had.  We  found  instances 
where  a  man  is  afraid  to  be  a  free  agent.  He  is  not  that  indepen- 
dent. Let  me  tell  you,  Senator,  that  I  heard  a  very  high  official  not 
very  long  ago  at  a  public  meeting  say  that  where  the  Constitution 
was  in  the  way  they  were  going  to  abondon  it.  When  you  do  away 
with  the  Constitution,  what  have  you  got  to  do?  Are  you,  Senator 
Kenyon,  going  to  give  over  to  any  bureau  or  official  the  right  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  over  me  at  his  will?  There  is 
absolutely  no  appeal  to  a  court.  You  know,  Senator,  and  you  have 
been  here  a  long  time,  that  when  we  ask  this  Congress  to  pass  an 
act  that  would  allow  us  to  go  out  there  from  our  forest  service  and 
other  land  matters  into  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  they  would 
not  give  it  to  us,  and  you  know  very  well  that  we  pleaaed  and 
worked  for  that,  and  you  know,  too,  as  a  lawyer,  if  you  have  looked 
into  it,  and  if  you  have  not  I  wish  you  would  look  it  up,  that  when 
we  spent  $20,000  to  test  this  bureau's  power,  that  we  got  a  decision 
from  the  Supreme  Court  that  paid  not  attention  to  the  evidence 
adduced  but  which  was  based  upon  the  pleadings  of  the  Government. 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  I 
should,  that  when  "in  Montana  an  injunction  suit  was  brought  to 
compel  the  land  officer  to  do  just  what  the  law  said  he  could,  that 
the  United  States  Court  refused  to  take  jurisdiction,  presumably 
upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  another  de- 
partment of  the  Government. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  rankling  in  the  hearts  of  those  peo- 
ple. They  dare  not  express  themselves,  and  consequently  there  is 
bitterness  in  their  hearts,  and,  as  I  said  once  before,  it  creates  hatred 
against  the  very  Government  because  of  those  conditions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Bitterness  against  the  Federal  courts  for  this! 
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Mr.  Ammons.  No,  sir;  against  the  Government,  because  they  lay 
it  to  the  Government. 

This  does  not  come  from  viciousness;  there  is  not  one  time  in  a 
hundred  where  there  is  any  intention  to  do  wrong.  There  is  per- 
sonal prejudice  and  dislike. 

But,  here  is  a  question  of  personal  judgment.  There  is  no  trial 
in  such  a  case.  It  is  a  question  of  giving  this  man  jurisdiction  over 
you.  I  say,  Senator,  that  in  the  West — and  that  is  where  this  appar- 
ently opposing  evidence  comes  from — there  is  a  disposition,  and 
I  believe  all  over  the  country,  to  find  a  "goat"  somewhere  for 
this  high  cost  of  living.  I  believe  it  is  spread  out,  and  the  attacking 
of  any  one  prominently  will  call  attention  to  them. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  sheriff  we  had  out  in  Denver  in  the  rough 
early  days  of  Colorado,  who  said,  "When  we  know  something  is 
going  wrong,  we  always  make  an  example.  Sometimes  we  get.  the 
wrong  fellow,  but  we  never  fail  to  make  an  example  of  some  one." 
And  you  can  take  that  right  home  here.  You  are  called  upon  to 
make  an  example.    You  are  trying  yourself  to  do  this. 

Let  us  consider  where  this  agitation  comes  from.  This  agitation 
is  not  helping  anything  in  the  West.  It  is  having  the  tendency  to 
prevent  the  very  thing  you  want,  and  that  is,  more  production.  It 
is  because  people  are  afraid.  I  am  afraid  to  invest  myself.  We 
have  had  testimony  from  the  best  men  we  have  in  the  business  out 
West,  who  are  saying  they  were  afraid  to  invest.  It  takes  enormous 
amounts  of  money  to  buy  cattle  and  finish  them ;  it  takes  enormous 
amounts  of  money  to  buy  sheep  and  finish  them,  or  to  raise  hogs  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  if  they  have  to'  borrow  money  for  that 
they  are  going  to  be  very  timid,  unless  they  can  have  some  assurance 
of  what  the  conditions  are  going  to  be  in  the  future. 

This  agitation  was  not  started  by  the  people  out  there.  It  has 
developed,  however.  It  has  become  now  a  contest  between  what? 
Between  certain  bureaus  of  this  Federal  Government  and  the  pro- 
ducers, and  you  will  find  that  all  over  the  Western  States  to-day  they 
are  scared  to  death;  they  have  had  the  Federal  bureaus,  and  they 
do  not  want  them  any  more. 

Here  is  something  else:  Let  us  take  up  this  agitation  for  just  a 
moment.  That  agitation  started  where?  From  the  reports  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  unfair 
about  anybody  in  the  world,  but  some  testimony  read  right  here 
to-day  proved  that  more  conclusively,  wherever  the  people  were 
known,  than  anything  in  the  world  that  you  could  have  done. 

I  have  not  read  all  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  testimony,  and 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  gone  over  a  good  deal  of  it.  Let  me  assure 
you,  sir,  that  that  is  at  least  prejudiced  from  the  standpoint  of  most 
of  the  Western  people,  and  being  considered  so  they  have  not  the  con- 
fidence in  it,  perhaps,  that  you  may  have.  It  is  certainly  colored  in  a 
good  many  instances.  Let  us  forget  it  is  even  colored ;  let  us  forget 
that  it  is  prejudice.  Let  us  consider  it  from  this  standpoint :  If  they 
have  gone  over  this  field  as  much  as  they  have,  spent  as  much  money 
as  they  have,  inquired  into  it,  can  not  they  come  to  you  and  say  that 
under  the  American  Constitution,  and  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, they  can  offer  you  the  bill  to  pass  without  turning  over  to  their 
jurisdiction  and  control  this,  the  greatest  industry  in  the  markets 
to-day. 
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Why  can  you  not  pass  a  law  that  can  become  effective?  Senator, 
I  called  attention  to  that  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  do  it  again. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  needed. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  nothing  is  needed? 

Mr.  Ammons.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  do  not  know  these  other 
markets,  but  if  anything  is  needed  they  ought  to  be  able  to  come 
and  tell  you  what  it  is.  If  there  are  any  laws  necessary  here 
that  you  can  pass  and  make  it  an  offense  to  perpetrate  a  trust 
or  monopoly,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  the  people  of  the  West 
will  be  with  you.  They  do  not  want  you  to  say  they  are  to  control 
their  industry,  or  anyone  else,  after  the  experience  they  have  had; 
that  you  shall  turn  it  over  to  the  discretion  of  somebody,  give  per- 
mission to  somebody  to  pass  rules  and  regulations  having  the 
effect  of  law  that  may  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  liberties 
and  the  business  of  the  people  out  there. 

Now,  Senator,  I  say  that  you  have  got  pretty  good  laws.  You 
have  got  the  best  machinery  in  this  country  to  entorce  them.  Cer- 
tainly you  have  the  United  States  district  courts  and  the  United 
States  attorneys  and  marshals,  assisted  by  the  Secret  Service  that 
they  have  at  their  command,  with  which  they  ferret  out  all  of 
these  perjuries  and  everything  of  that  kind — that  is  already  estab- 
lished. They  can  take  care  of  any  offense  that  is  committed;  and 
then  if  there  is  anything  further  needed,  surely  that  Trade  Com- 
mission can  come  in  and  say  to  you.  "  This  thing  ought  to  be  stopped." 
For  instance,  as  I  said  this  morning,  if  they  think — I  do  not  believe 
it  is  true — that  these  refrigerator  cars  should  be  divorced,  you  should 
not  say  to  some  man,  "  Here,  you  shall  say  how  far  that  man  may 
go  in  that  crime,  in  that  offense,"  but  you  shall  say  to  him,  "  You 
shall  not  commit  it  at  all,"  and  you  shall  say  to  all  these  great  Fed- 
eral instruments,  "  You  shall  prosecute  it." 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  plain  what  the  line  is  between  these 
two  classes  of  control.  Everybody  is  in  favor  of  regulation  wher- 
ever it  is  shown  to  be  necessary;  every  man  is  presumed  to  be 
innocent.  Senator,  until  he  has  been  found  to  be  guilty.  Even  if 
he  is  accused,  he  is  still  presumed  to  be  innocent.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I  learned  it  from  hearing  it  so  often.    [Laughter.] 

If  that  is  true,  you  have  no  right  to  pass  a  law  here  that  pre- 
sumes anybody  to  be  guilty  until  he  is  proven  guilty.  You  have 
no  right  to  reflect  upon  men  engaged  not  only  in  an  honorable  busi- 
ness, but  in  the  most  necessary  business  in  the  world  to-day.  And,  I 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  question  that  anything  you  want  to  pass 
that  will  correct  any  evil  instances  but  you  will  find  the  people  of 
the  West  absolutely  back  of  you. 

Senator,  who  is  backing  this  bill  the  strongest?  It  has  been 
a  certain  bureau.  They  have  seemed,  Senator,  to  have  found  no 
other  way  for  regulating  things  except  to  turn  it  over  to  their 
sweet  will  and  their  arbitrary  discretion;  and  that  I  object  to.  I 
object  to  it,  and  I  want  to  say  again  that  when  our  boys  were 
asked  to  go  to  Europe  to  abolish  autocracy  there,  there  were  no 
slighting  remarks  about  the  Constitution,  and  there  were  no  slight- 
ing remarks  about  the  principle  on  which  this  Government  was 
founded;  and  those  same  boys  are  coming  back  here,  and  a  good 
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many  of  them  are  going  into  this  industry  and  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  that  thing. 

If  any  of  these  things  you  mention — divorcing  the  stockyards  or 
refrigerator  cars  is  true;  if  you  find  anything  else  where  correction  is 
necessary,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  simply 
turn  that  over  to  the  discretion  of  some  arbitrary  power.  I  know 
that  you  are  busy ;  I  know  that  the  Members  here  have  been  patient 
in  these  hearings,  but  we  are  stirred  uj)  on  this  thing.  There  is 
agitation  in  the  West,  and  there  may  be  agitation  all  over  the  country. 
But  these  people  did  not  start  it  there,  and  they  are  going  to  fight  it, 
and  they  have  fought  it.  If  there  has  been  propaganda  against  it, 
their's  was  not  the  first  propaganda  that  was  issued ;  the  propaganda 
that  came  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  over  here,  as  we  got 
it  in  the  press  reports,  has  not  been  a  question  of  licensing  the 
packers,  but  they  have  .given  it  out  that  the  packers  have  received 
great  profits;  have  gotten  too  much;  that  the  yards  have  done  the 
wrong  things,  and  they  have  not  said  that  this  is  a  licensing  system. 
That  has  not  been  discussed  among  these  people  until  since  this  dis- 
cussion came  up.  It  will  be  discussed  now  more  and  more.  We  are 
going  to  the  turning  point ;  we  are  either  going  upon  a  licensing  basis 
in  this  country  entirely,  or  we  have  not  to  take  a  backward  step  and 
stop  it  now. 

There  is  not  a  single  thing  that  I  can  imagine,  not  any  corrective 
thing,  that  can  not  be  taken  care  of  in  the  courts.  Even  the  com- 
monest kind  of  thief  has  a  hearing  before  he  is  convicted ;  that  is  not 
true  out  West.  That  "is  not  the  style  of  administration  under  our 
American  methods.  You  say  this  is  un-American.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  one  thing,  we  are  not  objecting  to  any  proper  regulation, 
but  we  are  objecting  to  whether  it  shall  be  by  the  right  methods  or 
by  the  wrong  methods. 

Under  our  American  institutions  you  have  a  form  of  government 
by  law  and  not  by  men.  Your  legislative  department  makes  laws;  it 
does  not  give  somebody  power  to  make  law.  It  makes  the  law.  And 
then  your  courts  interpret  that  law,  and  then  your  executive  depart- 
ment executes  that  law.  Under  this  system  of  administrative  bu- 
reaus you  simply  give  permission  to  some  department  of  government 
to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  with  the  effect  of  law,  and  they  make 
the  rules  and  regulations;  they  interpret  them  themselves,  and  then 
they  execute  them,  in  many  instances. 

About  1913  I  saw  a  poor  fellow  brought  down  from  the  north  part 
of  our  State  into  the  district  court  charged  with  the  offense  of  allow- 
ing his  milch  cows  to  drift  on  unfenced  territory.  Now,  then,  they 
had  persuaded  this  man  to  plead  guilty  of  that  charge  so  that  they 
could  go  after  others.  I  asked  the  attorney  general  to  go  there  and 
resist  that  to  the  very  last  stage,  and  when  they  saw  the  State  was 
going  to  resist  they  turned  that  fellow  loose.  But  how  many  times 
have  men  been  protected  by  that  sort  of  thing?  When  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  business  in  a  legal  manner,  shall  we  receive  letters  from 
some  fellow  who  has  got  swelled  up  because  of  the  position  which 
he  has,  and  say,  u  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  have  to  give  you  per- 
mission to  do  so-and-so,"  or  another  one  writes  to  you— and  I  have 
seen  these  letters  by  the  hundreds — saying,  "  I  am  getting  tired  of 
your  constant  complaints,"  etc.,  "  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
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this  thing  has  come  to  stay  "  ?  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  want 
this,  and,  Senator,  you  will  have  a  better  country,  you  will  have  a 
better  people,  you  will  have  better  institutions,  if  you  will  cut  out  a 
lot  of  this  and  other  things  that  you  ought  not  to  spend  your  time 
on,  and  let  your  people  know  more  about  the  principles  that  affect  the 
liberties  of  every  individual  in  this  country. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  if  things  that  have  been  done  out  West  had 
been  done  in  some  foreign  country  to  an  American  citizen  we  would 
have  been  at  war  time  and  again,  and  those  men  feel  in  their  hearts 
they  are  perfectly  helpless  and  you  will  have  the  same  thing  brought 
about  under  this. 

If  there  is  monopoly,  there  is  law  against  it.  If  that  law  is  not 
strong  enough,  let  them  amend  it.  Do  not  say  to  somebody,  no  mat- 
ter who  he  is,  that  he  shall  be  the  judge  over  any  one. 

Now,  to  the  members  of  the  committee  I  jjist  want  to  say  in  clos- 
ing: Gentlemen,  I  know  this  agitation  has  hurt  a  lot  of  things.  1 
know  it  is  affecting  things  out  West,  and  I  want  to  say,  as  a  citizen 
and  an  earnest  citizen  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  private  life,  there 
to  remain  for  the  balance  of  my  life,  having  only  the  one  hope  that 
things  may  be  done  in  the  right  manner  for  the  control  of  this  coun- 
try, that  our  American  institutions  can  continue  forever,  that  you 
will  not  further  carry  on  this  sort  of  legislation,  and  I  want  to  cau- 
tion you,  I  want  to  plead  with  you  that  right  now  is  not  the  time  to 
tamper  with  the  unrest  that  there  is  in  this  country.  If  somebody  has 
been  found  to  be  guilty,  prosecute  him.  If  there  is  any  law  needed, 
pass  it.  If  you  can  appeal,  as  you  did  in  war  time,  that  we  shall 
shave  down  these  prices,  for  heaven's  sake  do  it.  But,  believe  me,  I 
do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  as  dangerous  a  situation  existed  in  regard  to  labor,  the  cost  of 
living,  and  those  things,  as  now  exists  over  the  country.  We  are 
now  looking  to  the  halls  of  Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  just  as  much  help  as  you  can  give.  I  stand  with 
everj^  good  citizen  of  Colorado  ready  to  back  up  any  proposition 
that  you  want.  We  will  go  out  and  give  our  time  as  we  did  in  the 
war.  The  boys  who  went  to  France  and  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  return  will  give  their  time  to  any  proposition  which  you  shall 
suggest,  and  any  law  which  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  enact,  to  see 
that  American  institutions  continue,  American  principles  of  govern- 
ment shall  continue  over  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  that  we 
shall  give  every  relief  that  is  possible  to  give  in  this  great  crisis  of 
high  prices,  and  the  many  problems  which  they  entail. 

I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Ruch. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HEEBEET  H.  RUCH,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Ruch.  I  am  one  of  the  largest  butchers  in  New  Orleans  and 
am  using  regularly  a  lot  of  foodstuffs  and  meat  for  which  I  have  to 
go  to  the  packers  to  get.  I  do  not  see  that  if  this  bill  would  go 
through  that  I  could  handle  and  do  the  same  business  that  I  am 
doing  now.  I  have  large  contracts,  and  some  of  my  contracts  I  have 
to  look  for  heavy  cattle  to  the  packers,  as  I  am  not  able  to  get  the 
same  on  the  local  markets. 
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If  those  refrigerator  cars  were  taken  away  from  the  packers  I  do 
not  see  where  I  could  fulfill  my  contracts  as  I  do  now?  because  I  do 
not  think  I  would  get  the  service  that  I  am  now  getting.  The  cattle 
that  I  use  I  get  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  ana  Fort  Worth,  and 
this  long  haul  means  a  whole  lot  to  get  these  goods  in  good  shape 
down  to  New  Orleans. 

Morris  &  Co.  have  bought  out  the  local  stock  yards  and  slaughter 
house,  which  they  did  about  two  years  ago,  and  since  they  have  oper- 
ated there  the  markets  for  cattle  has  increased  100  per  cent  over 
what  it  was  before.  The  stockmen  are  now  beginning  to  send  their 
cattle  right  along  where  they  before  would  divert  them  to  other 
markets. 

Senator  Raxsdell.  By  cattle,  you  mean  hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle — 
all  kinds  of  stock? 

Mr.  Rucii.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  everyone  with  whom  I  have  spoken, 
in  reference  to  all  angles  of  the  subject,  are  in  favor  of  the  packers 
doing  business  the  way  they  are  now.  I  have  talked  with  several 
friends  of  mine  who  do  cattle  raising  and  feeding,  who  tell  me  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  more  packers  coming  South,  as  they  could  dis- 
pose of  their  cattle,  because  they  feel  the  market  would  be  better  and 
they  would  not  have  to  divert  their  cattle  to  other  markets  and  get 
the  same  results.  The  packers  have  reduced  the  meat  price  the  last 
two  or  three  months  from  $3  to  $6  per  100  pounds. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  price  of  selling? 

Mr.  Ruch.  The  price  of  selling  of  fresh  carcass  meat. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  the  last  two  months? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  the  price  been  reduced' to  the  consumer  any? 

Mr.  Ruch.  It  has  in  our  town ;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  production  in 
sales  to  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Right  along  the  same  line. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Meats  are  cheaper  there  now  than  two  months 
ago? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  All  cuts? 

Mr.  Ruch.  All  cuts,  outside  of  the  pork  stuffs. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  Ruch.  We  have  our  prices  running  $4  a  hundred  cheaper  than 
what  they  were,  and  in  some  instances  cheaper  than  that,  especially 
on  the  cheaper  grades. 

Senator  Ransdell.  All  except  pork,  you  say  ?  The  price  of  pork 
has  not  gone  down  ? 

Mr.  Ruch.  The  price  of  pork  has  about  stayed  where  it  was. 

We  have  another  instance  going  on  at  home  right  now.  We  have 
a  local  strike  there  in  the  slaughterhouses.  They  have  been  on  a 
strike  for  three  weeks,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  packers  we 
would  have  been  out  of  meat.  The  packers  came  along  and  brought 
meat  there  to  help  the  situation.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  if  these 
cars  were  taken  away  from  the  packers  Armour  would  not  have 
been  quite  as  lucky  as  they  were  in  getting  the  stuff  in  there. 

Senator  Ransdeul.  Do  I  understand  that  you  favor  the  Kenyon 
and  Kendrick  bills  or  that  you  are  opposed  to  them  ? 
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Mr.  Ruch.  I  am  opposed  to  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Tell  us,  briefly,  just  why  you  are  opposed  to 
them? 

Mr.  Ruch.  For  instance,  as  to  the  cars;  I  do  not  think  we  would 
go  to  work  and  get  these  fresh  meats  in  the  way  we  are  getting  them 
now. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  if  the  cars  were  taken  away  from  the 
packers? 

Mr.  Ruch.  If  they  were  taken  away  from  the  packers.  Since  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  had  them  they  have  had  trouble  down 
there  getting  their  cars  in.  The  cars  have  not  been  coming  there  as 
regularly  as  they  did  before. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  talked  with  many  people  in  New 
Orleans  or  Louisiana  about  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Ruch.  I  have  spoken  to  quite  a  few,  and  they  spoke  against  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  All  against  legislation? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  packers, 
Mr.  Ruch? 

Mr.  Ruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  they  interested  in  your  business  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Ruch.  No,  sir ;  not  in  any  way  at  all. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  any  stock  investments  in  the  packers 
anywhere? 

Mr.  Ruch.  I  own  stock  in  Swift  &  Co.  and  Wilson  &  Co. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  are  not  interested  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Ruch.  No,  sir ;  not  one  bit. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  long  have  you  owned  stock  in  Swift  &  Co. 
and  Wilson  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Ruch.  About  15  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  lias  it  paid  you  pretty  well  ? 

Mr.  Ruch.  It  pays  fair;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  buy  at  all  from  the  independents  ? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Yes,  sir;  I  buy  live  stock,  too,  and  have  it  killed  on 
the  local  market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  any  unfairness  in  the  proposition  of 
the  large  packers  having  the  refrigerator  cars  and  the  independents 
not  having  them? 

Mr.  Ruch.  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  any  in  our  town.  We  have 
not  any  independent  packer  there  at  all,  Senator,  except  that  Morris 
has  bought  this  plant  out.    Morris  is  killing  at  this  plant. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  can  the  individual  independent  packers 
develop  their  business  as  long  as  the  packers  have  all  the  refrigerator 
cars? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Why,  I  guess  they  could  get  cars  as  well  as  the  packers 
could. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Even  if  they  would  have  to  build  the  cars.  But 
do  you  not  think  the  management  of  these  cars  is  really  a  part  of 
the  business  of  a  common  carrier? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  main  objection  is  that  you  feel  the  re- 
frigerator cars  are  helpful  in  the  distribution  of  the  meats? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  they  are  an  essential.  Do  you  know 
what  percentage  of  them  is  owned  by  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  RucHi  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Can  you  tell  us  how  extensive  the  packery  is 
that  Morris  has  down  there  in  New  Orleans  ?  Is  he  carrying  it  on 
in  a  pretty  big  way  now  ? 

Mr.  Ruch.  It  is  growing  every  day,  Senator. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Has  he  increased  the  facilities  there  very  much 
since  he  bought  it  out? 

Mr.  Ruch.  He  has ;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  he  is  sending  his  buyers  out  through  the 
State? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Well,  he  has  men  going  out  through  the  State.  The 
market  has  been  getting  better  there  every  day  with  cattle.  There 
is  a  better  grade  of  cattle  coming  there. 

Senator  Kansdell.  And  people  of  the  State  have  a  market  in 
which  to  sell  their  hogs  and  sheep? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Yes,  sir;  something  they  have  never  had  before,  the 
way  it  is  carried  on  now. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then  it  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  that  the  packers  have  become  established 
there? 

Mr.  Ruch.  Yes,  sir ;  they  only  wish  there  had  been  some  of  them 
come  there  before. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  now? 

Mr.  Ruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  E.  THOMAS,  BANKER,  PBATTVILLE,  ALA. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
a  banker,  a  merchant,  agriculturist,  and  stock  raiser  in  central  Ala- 
bama. I  am  afso  president  of  the  swine  growers'  association  of 
my  State.  I  felt  it  in  my  interest  to  appear  here  and  express  some 
views  briefly  in  reference  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

Being  a  banker,  and  a  State  banker,  controlled  by  a  superintendent 
of  banks  in  my  State,  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  if  we 
are  to  be  controlled  we  ought  to  be  controlled  locally.  We  have  in 
my  State  400  State  banks  and  90  national  banks,  so  it  shows  very 
plainly  that  the  local  control  is  better  for  any  State  or  any  com- 
munity, because  there  are  different  conditions  that  arise  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs  here  would 
not  understand  just  how  we  people  in  the  southern  cotton-growing 
States  would  handle.  If  we  were  controlled  by  local  conditions  we 
could  handle  them  better. 

For  many  years  in  the  South,  in  the  11  cotton-producing  States, 
we  have  been  suffering  greatly  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  cotton 
and  the  low  production  of  stocking  cattle.  Now  we  are  coming  to 
be  known  as  a  cattle-producing  country.  Our  climate  is  adapted  to 
growing  cattle  and  hogs,  and  we  are  doing  it  now  very  successfully, 
and  we  are  so  well  contented  and  satisfied  that  we  take  very  cau- 
tiously to  new  legislation. 

Now,  I  am  ratner  under  the  impression  that  these  five  large  pack- 
ers produce  and  control  maybe  50  per  cent  of  all  meats  that  are 
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killed,  but  those  sections  into  which  they  have  come  have  prospered 
and  grown.  In  the  southern  part  of  Alabama,  when  the  boll  weevil 
began  to  rage  there  and  our  lands  were  selling  at  about  $15  an  acre, 
they  decided  in  Houston  County  to  establisn  a  packing  house  at 
Andalusia.  We  felt  we  were  not  experienced  sufficiently  to  run  this 
packing  house  with  much  success,  and  in  a  way  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
president,  induced  Swift  to  come  down  there,  look  over  the  con- 
ditions, travel  over  Alabama,  and  decide  whether  it  was  a  good  cattle- 
pmdi'Hnir  section,  and  after  some  negotiations  Swift  &  Cn.  took  over 
this  plant 

'ilie  lands  in  Houston  County  in  a  radius  of  from  25  to  50  miles 
of  that  plant  have  jumped  up  $10  to  $15  or  $20  an  acre. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  addition  to  the  $15  that  they  were  worth 
before? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  have  increased  that  much? 

Mr.  Thomas.  They  have  increased  that  much.  Near  where  I  re- 
side at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  we  have  in  the  last  two  years  established 
a  stockyards,  and  we  are  doing  everything  we  know  how  to  induce 
one  of  these  five  large  packers  to  come  down  there  and  establish  a 
plant,  because  we  see  that  it  is  greatly  to  our  interest  to  have  them 
there.  It  will  raise  the  price  of  our  cattle.  It  takes  nearly  $2  a 
hundred  to  deliver  our  cattle  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  These  large 
packers  are  versed  in  the  business;  they  seem  to  be  fair  and  just 
to  us  as  to  prices,  and  we  are  asking  them  to  come  down  there  and 
establish  in  our  city. 

Senator  Ransdell.  May  I  break  in  and  ask  you  how  much  it  cost 
you  to  get  the  finished  product  back  to  your  people,  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  we  agree  that  is  expensive  to  us;  and  that  is 
why  we  want  them  located  down  there. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  you  won't  have  to  pay  the  rate  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  and  then  pay  the  rate  back?  p 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  for. 

Now,  we  realize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.    I  am  not 
in  favor  of  monopolies,  but  when  I  began  to  study  this  a  little  and 
find  out  about  it  I  learned  that  the  big  packers  are  not  a  monopoly. 
They  are  not  killing  half  the  meats  that  are  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  they  are  not,  and  if  they  benefit  the  sections  which  they 
come  into,  why  not  invite  them  and  let  them  stay?    If  they  get  to 
a  place  where  they  hurt  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  the  trade, 
why  then  I  say,  restrict  t 
have  not  had  the  prosper- 
had  in  the  Central  West- 
worth  about  $370  per  caj 
worth  from  $2,000  to  $3,0 
tions  may  come  along  and 
our  trade. 

I  am  only  speaking  fo 
spending  mv  time  and  mo: 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do 
scribed  them  in  Alabama 
Southern  States  in  that  vi 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  should  t 

Senator  Ranbdell.  So  f 
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Mr.  Thomas.  So  far  a$  I  know.  I  travel  over  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Florida  a  good  deal,  and  I  have  talked  over  this  issue. 
I  have  recently  been  out  in  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  and  they  are  just  a  little  fearful  as  to  these  restrictions. 
The  people  are  restless,  they  are  suspicious, .  they  are  scary,  and 
after  the  unsuccessful  way  in  which  the  railroads  have  been  handled 
we  feel  that  good  enough  is  all  right  for  us  down  South. 

I  think  that  taking  over  the  refrigerator  cars  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  proposition,  because  these  large  plants  know  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  move  the  meats  quickly  and  keep  the  best  of  rolling  stock 
behind  them,  and  in  that  way  they  are  delivering  their  shipments 
very  fast.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  proposition  to 
undertake  to  control  and  take  charge  of  that. 

The  other  day  I  was  fixing  to  ship  a  carload  of  cattle  down  into 
one  of  the  Southern  States.  I  handled  breeding  cattle  principally. 
There  are  two  railroads  in  my  little  town,  'and  they  have  separate 
stations.  I  telephoned  up  to  one,  and  said,  "  I  want  to  ship  a  car- 
load of  cattle  down  to  southern  Alabama.  Can  you  get  a  car  and 
handle  it  for  me?  "  In  a  few  minutes  he  telephoned  back,  and  said, 
"Your  shipment  should  be  made  over  the  other  railroad." 

I  called  up  the  other  railroad,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  not  got  an 
empty.  Your  shipment  should  be  made  over  the  other  railroad." 
And  I  really  got  vexed  and  fretted,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  I  got  a  car  and  delivered  those  cattle  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

Just  before  leaving  home  dav  before  yesterday  I  sold  a  car  of 
cattle  to  Miami,  Fla.,  and  I  called  up  both  railroads  and  said,  "  I 
must  have  a  car  quick.  This  man  is  going  to  ship  this  carload  of 
rattle  and  unload  them  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  and  pick  up  other  cattle 
to  go  with  them,  and  the  speed  with  which  I  handle  my  cattle  will 
affect  this  other  man." 

Now,  all  of  you  know  we  are  not  getting  satisfactory  results  from 
the  railroads  at  this  time.  We  have  not  had  anv  meetings.  We 
have  passed  no  resolutions  or  done  anything  at  all,  but  the  farmers 
and  stock  breeders  and  agriculturists  are  fearful  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  They  fear  we  might  not  get  the  good 
results  that  we  are  getting  just  at  this  time. 

We  people  that  loan  money  to  the  farmers  and  agriculturists — 
I  believe  I  am  considered  one  of  the  most  liberal  bankers  in  my 
section  to  the  farmers  and  agriculturists,  because  it  is  helping  them 
to  put  deposits  in  the  bank,  and  it  is  helping  me.  I  am  a  large  land 
owner  for  that  section  of  the  country,  and  if  I  help  that  country 
to  grow  I  grow  myself.  If  I  knew  that  there  was  danger  of  shutting 
off  the  growth  of  live  stock  and  the  prices  might  in  some  way  be 
affected,  then  I  would  be  rather  timid  about  loaning  my  money  to 
these  stock  growers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  anvbodv  to 
do  anything  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  people  of  this  country 
in  any  industry.  We  may,  of  course,  be  mistaken  in  our  judgment. 
I  suppose  the  fear  that  you  people  entertain  is  that  too  much  govern- 
mental control  might  hamper  you.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  we  feel  down  there. 

The  Chathman.  I  can  readily  see  how  Alabama  and  other  States 
in  the  South  would  welcome  a  packing  plant  closer  than  St.  Louis 
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and  Chicago,  because  it  is  a  question  not  only  of  your  freight  rate, 
but  your  terrible  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Surely ;  that  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Senator  Raksdell.  Judge,  I  understand  from  you  that  the  live- 
stock business  generally  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Raksdell.  It  is  really  assuming  very  considerable  propor- 
tions, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Senator  Raksdell.  And  is  not  that  true  of  all  the  cotton  States, 
especially  on  your  west  and  Georgia  on  your  east? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Raksdell.  And  you  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 
conditions  so  far  as  live  stock  is  concerned  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Indeed,  we  are. 

Senator  Raksdell.  And  you  are  afraid  of  any  change?  That  is, 
in  brief,  your  position? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  side  of  it. 

Senator  Raksdell.  And  you  think  that  is  true  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  eleven  cotton  States  of  the  South? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Judge  Thomas. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  hear  Mr.  William 
Howard  Smith,  the  largest  agriculturist  in  Alabama  and  the  largest 
shipper  of  beef  cattle.     There  are  only  two  of  us  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  HOWARD  SMITH,  OF  THE  McQTTEEH- 

SMITH  FARMING  CO.,  PEATTVILLE,  ALA. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  understand  that  this  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting live-stock  production,  or  rather  is  worded  that  way? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  as  I  saw  it  would  do  just  the  opposite,  I  came 
here  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

On  general  principles  I  am  against  Government  control.  I  have 
seen  the  State  handle  its  convicts  in  our  State,  and  I  have  seen  the 
Federal  Government  handle  the  railroads,  and  so  much  Federal 
work.  The  trouble  is  not  with  their  intentions  or  ideas,  but  thev 
have  so  many  half -hammered  men  to  carry  on  the  work  because  they 
voted  right,  or  because  some  man  recommended  them  that  it  makes 
me  afraid  of  anything  that  the  Government  is  going  to  control. 

I  feel  as  if  the  big  packers  have  done  more  to  put  money  in  our 
pockets  than  the  entire  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  my  reason 
is  that  they  are  giving  us  some  markets,  some  outlets.  In  1914,  as 
any  southerners  here  will  know,  the  cotton  market  probably  was 
below  the  cost  of  production :  the  entire  country  was  bankrupt.  Until 
then  we  had  fed  no  cattle  or  hogs,  but  depended  entirely  upon  cotton; 
it  was  our  only  money  crop.    It  was  the  one  crop  with  us. 

In  1914  we  commenced  feeding  in  a  small  way.  I  ran  up  to  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  and  met  some  of  the  commission  men  and 
bought  some  stuff  and  commenced  feeding  it.    Last  year  we  shipped 
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to  St  Louis  the  first  trainload  of  cattle  that  was  shipped  out  of  the 
State  at  one  time,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  got  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
more  money  than  I  could  possibly  have  gotten  in  any  other  market. 
I  tried  to  sell  this  stuff  locally,  but  I  could  not  sell  it  in  the  stock- 
yards at  Montgomery  because  the  butchers  that  were  buying  there 
could  not  use  that  class  of  stuff.  It  was  too  good  a  quality  for  them 
to  use.  Last  year  we  shipped  about  five  cars  of  hogs.  We  are  ship- 
ping most  of  our  hogs  to  JMEontgomery  because  of  the  hot  weather ; 
they  will  not  stand  long  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  packing  plant  at  Montgomery? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  have  stockyards  there,  and  nothing  else. 
They  have  been  there  about  a  year. 

Sometime  back  my  father  shipped  a  carload  of  vegetables  to  Cin- 
cinnati— in  May.  The  oat  season  was  on.  This  commission  man 
wired  us  back,  "Your  stuff  is  damaged.  What  shall  we  do  with  it? 
Send  us  check  for  freight."    We  wired  them,  "Take  it  for  freight." 

Our  newspapers  since  1914  have  been  carrying  propaganda : "  Diver- 
sify; grow  more  foodstuffs."  Last  year  we  planted  30  acres  of  Irish 
potatoes.  Potatoes  were  worth  $4  or  $5  a  barrel.  A  month  before 
the  new  crop  commenced  coming  in,  when  the  first  few  were  har- 
vested, we  got  about  $1.50  a  bushel.  Those  we  harvested  the  next 
week  brought  us  60  cents  a  bushel.  The  retail  price  did  not  drop 
under  $1.50  in  Montgomery.  I  wired  Birmingham  and  several  other 
places,  and  they  gave  me  practically  the  same  quotations  that  I  got 
there.in  Montgomery  in  a  wholesale  way. 

I  am  bringing  all  this  out  to  show  that  it  is  more  local  regulation 
that  we  need.  Our  local  people  are  guilty  of  sins  of  omission,  while 
you  are  jumping  on  the  packers  for  doing  something.  We  ought  to 
jump  on  some  of  these  fellows  that  are  not  doing  anything. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  had  some  seconds  in  the  potatoes 
that  we  were  offered  40  cents  a  bushel  for.  We  cooked  them  and  fed 
them  to  our  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  You  really  had  no  market  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Absolutely  none,  although  there  had  been  lots  of 
propaganda  about  growing  foodstuffs. 

I  am  bringing  this  out  to  show  you  what  the  packer  has  done  in 
that  country.  1  have  talked  to  some  demonstration  agents,  and  they 
say,  "  I  have  talked  myself  blue  in  the  face  trying  to  make  those  fel- 
lows grow  some  hcgs,  but  I  have  just  wasted  time.  But  now  that  we 
have  got  some  markets  at  Montgomery  and  we  are  handling  some  co- 
operative shipments  I  can  get  them  to  do  something." 

It  is  net  results  that  count  in  this  world,  and  talk  is  not  worth  a 
thing  to  the  farmer,  about  what  he  ought  to  grow,  unless  he  is  going 
to  get  a  market. 

Senator  Ransdeul,.  Do  the  packers  have  buyers  in  the  Montgomery 
stockyards? 

Mr.  Smith.  P.  C.  Kinnett  is  an  order  buyer  who  buys  for  Swift. 

Senator  Ransdell.  So  whatever  you  send  there  there  is  somebody 
to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  somebody  to  buy  it.  They  are  running  the 
market  on  hogs  $1.50  under  the  Louisville  market.  They  wire  and 
get  the  Louisville  market,  and  open  up  at  just  about  what  they  think 
the  shipping  charges  would  be  to  Louisville. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  you  have  got  a  steady  market? 
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Mr.  Smith.  We  have  got  a  steady  market.  You  can  always  unload 
and  get  your  cash  when  you  want  it.^ 

In  regard  to  the  live-stock  commission  men,  1  want  to  say  that  I 
have  never  run  into  a  higher  type  of  man  anywhere.  I  have  yet  to 
run  into  my  first  rascal  in  the  live-stock  commission  business,  t  have 
gotten  with  good  men  that  I  am  satisfied  with.  1  am  not  trying  them 
all ;  I  suppose  they  have  rascals  among  them  just  like  any  other  busi- 
ness, but  I  have  never  found  any,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with 
them  and  the  way  they  are  handling  my  stuff.  I  do  not  go  with  my 
shipments;  I  have  confidence  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe,  then,  that  if  this  proposed  legislation 
is  passed  it  might  keep  the  people  in  the  South  from  getting  the  mar- 
kets that  they  desire  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  feel  sure  it  would ;  I  am  afraid  of  it. 

The  Chairman*  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  TRUE  DAVIS,  LIVE-STOCK  COMMISSION  MER- 
CHANT, ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  the  live-stock  commission  busi- 
ness and  am  also  a  producer,  operating  at  the  St.  Joseph  stock  yards 
in  the  capacity  of  commission  merchant. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  come  before  this  committee  at  the  instance  of  the 
Live  Stock  Exchange  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Our  exchange,  which  is 
a  self-constituted  representative  of  the  live-stock  growers  throughout 
that  vicinity,  covering  over  a  hundred  miles  and  some  five  or  six 
States,  feel  that  they  and  their  patrons  are  greatly  opposed  to  the 
Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  as  we  have  had  them  before  us.  I  have 
read  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  in  the  stockyards  publications, 
and  I  suppose  I  have  seen  a  just  copy  of  the  bill. 

These  bills  seek  to  regulate  the  live-Stock  industry.  They  seek 
to  regulate  the  packers.  They  seek  to  regulate  all  of  the  (Sealers 
in  live  stock  at  the  markets.  I  say  they  seek  to  regulate  them;  by 
this  bill  they  are  put  under  a  license. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  a  reason  for  a  license,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  live-stock  industry  should  be*  licensed 
or  picked  out  as  a  class  and  made  a  special  target  for  Congress  to 
pass  restrictive  laws  against. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Senator  Kenyon  and  Senator  Kendrick. 
Their  efforts  are  honest,  and  I  very  easily  see,  I  believe,  from  whence 
came  their  motive  in  presenting  to  Congress  the  bills  they  have 
introduced.  As  a  commission  merchant  I  hear  the  reports  of  the 
farmers  and  the  feeders  that  market  their  live  stock.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  I  believe  I  enjoy  the  distinction,  along  with 
other  citizens  of  our  territory,  of  living  in  the  best  agricultural  and 
stock-feeding  district  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  and  I 
•know  what  their  feelings  are.  I  know  what  our  live-stock  men  have 
to  contend  with.  I  have  been  in  the  business  all  my  life  as  a  farmer, 
a  producer,  and  live-stock  commission  merchant,  and  I  have  been  in 
the  live-stock  commission  business  for  30  years,  and  I  have  seen  the 
inception  of  the  packers  and  seen  them  grow  to  their  present  size. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  believe  I  see  the  reason  for  this  bill  being  in- 
troduced by  these  gentlemen.    It  is  not  this  wail  over  the  country, 
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which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  does  exist,  this  wail  of  protest 
against  the  packers,  condemning  the  packers  for  everything  that 
comes  up  in  the  live-stock  line.  It  has  not  come  from  the  well- 
thinking  public  nor  the  well-thinking  live-stock  men.  It  has  come 
from  men  that  have  brought  their  stock  to  market  and  have  been 
disappointed  in  their  sales  on  account  of  the  low  condition  of  the 
market— not  necessarily  that  they  went  to  the  market,  but  as  they 
sit  at  home  and  see  the  low  condition  of  the  market,  which  means 
to  them  a  loss,  they  blame  it  on  the  packers. 

To  the  contrary,  instead  of  the  packer  being  the  man  that  is  to 
blame  for  this,  I  believe  that  the  American  packer  has  been  the  great- 
est institution  to  bring  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  a  just  return 
for  their  produce.  They  have  opened  the  way  for  the  purchase  of 
this  live  stock  so  that  there  is  a  market  everv  day  of  the  vear.  Tliev 
have  opened  the  channels  into  every  district  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  also  opened  the  foreign  markets  for  the  produce  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Why  is  it  the  packer?  Why  is  it  not  some  one  else  that  has  done 
this?  Because  the  live-stock  interests  involve  such  great  amounts  of 
capital,  because  the  preparation  and  handling  of  these  products  in- 
volve such  a  great  amount  of  capital  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
individual  to  carry  on  the  trade. 

The  individual  that  comes  into  the  markets  of  this  country- — and 
I  am  acquainted  with  all  of  them — finds  that  they  are  free  and  open 
to  any  bidder  that  will  come  in  with  a  bona  fide  bid  on  the  live  stock 
that  is  offered  on  the  market,  and  they  have  as  good  a  chance  to  buy 
this  stock  from  the  commission  men  in  these  exchanges  as  the  packers 
have.    They  buy  just  as  cheap. 

We  have  a  great  many  men  come  into  our  market  in  competition 
with  the  packers,  buying  what  we  term  "  feeders  "  and  taking  them 
to  the  farms,  making  a  more  finished  product  out  of  them,  and  return- 
ing them  and  selling  them  to  the  packers. 

The  packer  is  not  at  fault.  It  has  been,  as  I  say,  the  result  of  losses 
that  might  have  come  to  a  producer  because  the  packer  could  not  find 
an  outlet  for  the  finished  product  at  prices  that  enabled  him  to  give 
the  producer  a  fair  return  for  his  feed,  his  efforts,  and  his  investment. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  packers'  provision  car,  when  it  moves  into 
the  country  districts  or  from  the  West  into  the  eastern  cities,  is  a 
veritable  moving  grocery  store.  It  is  probably  true;  I  do  not  doubt 
it.  As  I  first  knew  the  packing  business,  I  remember  several  packers 
in  those  days  that  operated  packing  houses  and  grocery  stores  jointly; 
wholesale  groceries.  The  two  were  together.  Along  with  refrigera- 
tion and  refrigerator  cars  came  the  opportunity  of  the  packer,  and 
his  ingenuity  prompted  him  to  take  hold  of  it  and  develop  it  into  the 
present  organization  that  he  has  built  up  through  these  years,  as  I 
have  said,  through  large  amounts  of  capital. 

You  may  say  that  the  packer  is  operating  a  monopoly.  He  is  not 
operating  a  monopoly;  he  is  transacting  a  business  that  other  citizens 
will  not  attempt  because  of  its  hazards*  They  will  not  attempt  it  be- 
cause it  takes  a  great  amount  of  capital. 

At  this  point  I  will  illustrate  why  they  will  not  attempt  it  by  a 
story  of  a  banker  that  had  been  loaning  a  sawmill  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  The  sawmill  went  broke  and  the  bankers  had 
about  $20,000  in  it.    It  was  turned  back  to  him.    He  thought  that  he 
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would  sell  it.  It  probably  cost  $30,000.  He  offered  it  and  advertised 
it,  and  in  answering  his  advertisement  a  sawmill  man  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  for  the  sawmill.  He  wrote  back  and  told  him,  "  I  want 
$15,000  in  cash."  The  man  replied,  "  If  I  had  $15,000  in  cash  what 
would  I  want  with  a  sawmill?" 

So  it  is  with  the  packing  institutions.  A  man  that  has  got  money 
enough  to  run  a  packing  house,  or  half  run  one,  what  does  he  want 
with  a  packing  house  with  all  the  work  and  worry  and  trouble  of  it? 

Senator  Keyes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all  very  interesting,  but  our 
time  is  very  short,  and  I  understand  there  are  a  number  of  other  wit- 
nesses. As  a  member  of  this  committee,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
witness^  would  simply  tell  us  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  this  proposed 
legislation  or  not. 

^1  r.  Davis.  I  will  do  it  and  do  it  very  quickly.  Speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  representative  of  the  live-stock  exchange,  we  are 
opposed  to  this  legislation.  Speaking  as  an  individual,  I  am  opposed 
to  this  legislation.  The  feeders  in  our  country  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation.. 

The  reason  we  are  opposed  to  it  is  because  it  is  class  legislation. 
We  are  opposed  to  it  because  it  is  not  proven  that  we  are  guilty  of 
any  crimes  that  make  it  necessary  to  regulate  us.  We  also  believe  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  have  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  freedom,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  singled  out  as  a 
class  and  put  under  restrictions  or  regulations. 

And,  while  I  am  no  student  of  law,  I  do  remember  some  things 
from  my  early  teaching,  and  one  is  that  laws  of  lone  establishment 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  or  trivial  causes,  and  that  is  where 
I  stand  in  my  opposition  to  this  bill.  The  packers  have  not  been 
proven  guilty  of  anything  in  the  way  of  conducting  an  unfair  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  conduct  his  ousiness  in  a  fair 
manner  without  interference. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  too  much  Government  in- 
terference? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  believe  in  Government  interference,  I  thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Davis. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  D.  H0CXETT,   SALES  MANAGER  IN  DES 
MOINES  TERRITORY  FOB  ARMOUR  &  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Hockett.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  introduction  and  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding,  allow  me  to  explain  that  I  am  employed  by 
Armour  &  Co.  in  the  sales  department.  However,  what  I  shall  have 
to  say  represents  my  personal  observations  and  has  no  official  con- 
nection with  the  company  that  employs  me. 

I  believe  your  intelligence  will  tell  you  whether  what  I  have  to 
say  seems  truthful  and  reasonable,  and  with  due  respect  for  this  in- 
telligence I  will  make  every  effort  to  eliminate  any  prejudice  that 
might  creep  into  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  I  realize  these 
are  serious  times  and  trifling  with  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to 
the  interests  of  our  Nation  can  not  be  tolerated  on  either  side. 

In  fairness  let  it  be  conceded  that  all  serious-minded. men  who  are 
attempting  to  better  social  and  economic  conditions  in  this  country 
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by  progressive  legislation  or  other  means  are  honest  in  their  motives. 
But  let  none  of  us  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  opposing  faction  if 
there  is  not  universal  agreement  as  to  what  seems  oest  for  the  public 
welfare. 

In  brief,  there  are  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  Kenyon  bill  pro- 
posing to  regulate  the  packers  seems  discriminating  and  does  not  hold 
promise  of  reacting  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

First.  Are  we  going  to  take  the  refrigerator  cars  out  of  the 
packers'  hands  because  of  their  superior  efficiency  over  delivery  sys- 
tems used  by  other  distributing  agencies?  Is  the  United  States  Con- 
gress going  to  penalize  efficiency!  Instead  of  trying  to  drag  down 
mis  highly  developed  delivery  system  to  the  level  of  less  energetic 
systems,  why  not  spend  our  efforts  in  strengthening  the  weak  links 
in  our  chain  of  industry  and  leave  alone  our  well-built  structures? 
They  are  not  only  performing  their  useful  and  expected  function, 
but  will  serve  as  a  standard  lor  those  we  want  to  aid. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that,  although  the  Big  Five  are  generally 
aimed  at  in  this  type  of  legislation  and  largely  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  detriment  to  smaller  business,  that  is,  packers  and 
wholesalers,  we  would  find  in  a  direct  vote  that  the  small  packer  is 
opposed  to  this  same  legislation,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  because 
he  sees  in  it  the  limitation  of  his  own  future  business.  He  secretly 
hopes,  by  emulation,  some  day  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  big  six, 
or  big  seven,  and  does  not  want  laws  that  will  take  the  red  corpuscles 
and  zest  out  of  the  industry. 

Should  we  not  be  proud  of  this  wonderful  refrigerator  car  service 
that  spreads  over  our  land,  reaching  into  almost  every  hamlet,  and 
not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  other  fellow  who  did  not  get  there 
first  I  Our  merchants  depend  upon  these  cars  and  watch'  for  them 
by  the  clock. 

Second.  Also,  is  it  true  that  by  the  licensing  system  and  the  pro- 
cess of  elimination  we  are  going  to  force  the  packers  to  quit  selling 
canned  goods  and  other  commodities,  the  sale  of  which  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Agriculture  Department  might  hurt  somebody's  else 
business?  If  so,  who  is  going  to  be  sponsor  for  this  type  of  legis- 
lation and  this  discrimination  when  we  come  to  a  full  realization  of 
what  it  means?  Forgetting  the  unfairness  of  such  an  act  let  us 
take  a  view  of  some  relative  matters.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
seem  that  back  of  such  a  drastic  step  are  some  powerful  influences 
working  directly  or  indirectly  to  prohibit  the  packers  from  selling 
package  goods.  If  organizations  like  certain  wholesale  grocers  over 
the  country  are  not  interested,  why  should  they  so  ardently  and 
vigorously  support  this  feature  of  the  bill  ? 

Possibly  there  is  a  little  overnervousness  existing  between  the 
wholesale  grocers  and  the  packers.  Perhaps  the  wholesale  grocers 
imagine  too  strongly  that  the  packers  are  going  to  squeeze  them  out 
of  business.  Maybe  the  packers  suspect  unwarrantedly  that  the 
wholesale  grocers  are  trying  to  have  them  legislated  out  of  business. 

Nevertheless  in  our  daily  work  we  encounter  certain  conditions 
that  make  us  think.  When  a  wholesale  grocery  salesman  tells  a 
packing  company  salesman  "  We  are  going  to  put  you  packers  clear 
down  and  out  with  this  law"  he  may  be  only  expressing  his  own 
opinion  and  not  the  wishes  of  his  house.  You  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions.    When  repeatedly  "live  merchants"  tell  us  that  until 
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they  got  some  of  our  canned  goods  upon  their  shelves  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wholesale  grocer  and  that  in  numerous  instances 
they  can  save  money  buying  from  us,  does  this  sound  like  the  packer 
was  an  enemy  to  the  little  fellow  ? 

We  put  out  certain  high-class  food  products  that  I  have  heard 
retailers  and  consumers  and  even  competitive  salesmen  declare  to  be 
the  best  on  the  market.  Why  do  we  want  to  begin  curbing  this 
human  endeavor  to  excel,  to  take  away  the  stimulus  of  open  competi- 
tion, and  remove  the  incentive  to  do  a  little  better  work  than  the 
other  fellow? 

None  of  us  can  deny  and  many  of  you  can  bear  personal  witness 
that  this  spirit  of  enterprise  is  what  has  made  our  country  the  world 
power  she  is  to-day.  And  I  am  amazed  that  certain  ones  appear  to 
be  so  tender-hearted  toward  what  they  call  little  business  in  the  so- 
called  grocery  line.  You  would  think  that  our  Goliath  of  wholesale 
grocery  concerns  was  drawing  his  last  breath.  Most  of  the  criticism 
on  this  point  stipulates  apprehension  of  what  the  packers  may  do 
some  day  and  not  so  much  what  they  are  doing  now.  Well,  it  strikes 
me  that  we  have  plenty  of  present  problems  to  occupy  our  attention 
now  without  worrying  about  the  future. 

Third.  Furthermore,  if  the  licensing  feature  of  this  bill  is  carried 
out  there  is  no  explaining  what  confusion  of  authority  and  manage- 
ment may  ensue.  As  I  said  to  some  one  recently,  this  perishable-food 
game  is  a  fast  one  and  not  to  be  toyed  with.  Can  appointees  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  hope  to  learn  to  manage  an  industry,  with- 
out expensive  experimentation,  that  it  has  required  the  present  heads 
50  years  of  tribulation  to  bring  to  its  present  efficiency?  Will  the 
public  be,  satisfied  to  pay  for  this  education? 

Fourth.  Although  I  do  not  have  a  judicial  mind  I  interpret  this 
license  feature  as  class  legislation.  It  puts  me  as  one  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  employees  in  a  class  of  suspects  not  only  under  con- 
stant surveillance,  but  continually  threatened  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment if  I  violate,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, any  part  of  this  law  in  the  course  of  my  day's  duties.  While 
most  of  us,  no  doubt,  try  to  be  law-abiding,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
man  would  be  un-American  to  allow  himself  to  be  thus  discriminated 
against  in  his  work  without  a  remonstrance. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that,  suppose  the  packers  have  made  some 
mistakes  in  the  past,  is  there  anyone  who  hasn't?  But  have  they 
not  shown  a  willingness  to  correct  wrong  methods  and  continually 
adopt  more  humanitarian  and  progressive  means  and  is  not  this 
the  history  of  most  of  our  basic  industries?  Should  we  not  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  our  large  national  commercial  family,  and  instead 
of  taking  away  their  birthright  and  striking  them  a  deathblow 
why  not  follow  the  wiser  plan  of  cooperation  and  education  ?  You 
may  say  that  big  business  is  too  hard-hearted  and  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  the  big  stick.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  this  theory.  I  believe 
there  are  men  connected  with  the  packing  industry  who  have  vision 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times.  Let  us  look  upon 
them  as  they  really  are — a  necessary  asset  to  our  national  welfare 
and  not  as  a  public  enemy. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  for 
your  kindness  in  waiting,  Mr.  Hockett. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow,  Friday,  August  29, 1919.) 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
CoMMrrrBB  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
on  yesterday,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  resume  its  hearing.  When 
we  adjourned  last  evening  it  was  understood  that  we  would  hear  Mr. 
Stryker,  from  Nebraska.     Is  Mr.  Stryker  here  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  We  would  like  to  have  as  our  first  representative 
Mr.  W.  B.  Tagg,  of  the  National  Live-Stock  Exchange,  and  one  of  our 
members  at  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr. 

Tagg- 
Just  state  your  full  name,  business,  and  place  of  residence. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  B.  TAGG,  LIVE-STOCK  COMMISSION  MAN 
AND  FOEMEHLY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIVE-STOCK  EX- 
CHANGE, REPRESENTING  THE  LIVE-STOCK  EXCHANGE  AT 
OMAHA,  NEBB. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  have  no  set  speech,  but  I  have  a  set  of  resolutions  that 
I  would  like  to  introduce,  being  the  resolutions  that  were  passed 
by  the  Omaha  Live-Stock  Exchange  in  regular  meeting  assembled. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
as  follows:) 

The  Omaha  Ltvk-Stock  Exchange  Takes  Firm  Stand  in  Opposition  to  Ken- 

drick  and  kenyon  bills. 

For  some  time  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Omaha  Live-Stock  Exchange 
has  had  under  consideration  the  Kendrick,  Kenyon,  and  other  similar  bills  be- 
fore Congress  affecting  the  live-stock  industry.  After  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  different  measures  the  committee  found  the  bills  uniformly  dangerous, 
and  prepared  the  following  resolutions  setting  forth  the  serious  objections  to 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  report  of  the  committee  being  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  exchange  Friday,  August  1 : 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas  there  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  a  number  of  bills  which  seek 
to  control  and  regulate  the  business  of  the  packing  houses,  the  stockyards, 
the  private  car  lines,  the  branch  houses,  the  live-stock  commission  agents,  the 
•►nler  buyers,  yard  traders  at  the  public  markets,  etc. ;  and 
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Whereas  these  bills  contemplate  placing  the  supreme  authority  and  all  matters 
of  regulation  and  supervision  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  either  a  special 
live-stock  commissioner  or  a  bureau  chief  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  live-stock  industry  as  it  has  been  built  up  in  the 
last  25  years  is  too  big  and  too  important  a  business  enterprise  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  individual,  much  less  a  political  appointee ;  and 

Whereas  the  business  of  handling  live  stock  on  our  public  markets  has  reached 
a  high  state  of  perfection,  being  expeditiously,  carefully,  and  economically 
handled,  with  the  result  that  the  interests  of  the  shippers  to  our  public  mar- 
kets are  entirely  safeguarded ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  Arm  opinion  that  any  legislation  that  will  have  for  its 
purpose  the  placing  of  additional  restrictions  on  the  raising  and  marketing 
of  live  stock  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  our  clients,  the  producers,  and 
cause  them  unnecessary  expense;  and 

Whereas,  being  the  direct  representatives  of  the  producers  of  live-stock  at 
the  public  markets,  we  are  in  excellent  position  to  observe  the  effects  of 
Government  control  of  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  facilities, 
the  principal  effects  of  which  have  been  material  advances  In  rates  and  a 

.  depreciation  in  the  service  rendered,  thereby  causing  a  net  loss  to  stockmen 
of  many  millions  of  dollars ;  and 

Whereas  these  bills  provide  that  packers  must  dispose  of  their  holdings  in 
stockyard  companies,  but  do  not  provide  a  better  method  of  ownership  or 
operation ;  and 

Whereas  these  bills  provide  that  packers  must  dispose  of  their  refrigerator 
cars  by  turning  same  over  to  common  carriers  to  be  used  for  general  pur- 
poses and  this  will  leave  packers  at  the  mercy  of  the  carriers  in  the  distri- 
bution of  their  perishable  products  and  will  result  in  materially  decreasing 
the  efficiency  of  refrigerator  car  service,  causing  market  congestion  and 
serious  price  fluctuations:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  by  the  Omaha  Live-stock  Exchange,  in  regular  session  assembled, 

the  1st  day  of  August,  1919,  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  Kenyon  bill,  the 

Lever  bill,  and  to  the  Kendrick  bill  in  Its  present  form:  Be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  if  it  shall  be  decided  that  Government  supervision  or  control 
stockyard  companies,  but  do  not  provide  a  better  method  of  ownership  or 

is  necessary  or  desirable  at   the  public  markets   It  should  be  effected   by 

statute  and  not  by  bureau  regulations :  Be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 

to  the  congressional  delegations  of  the  States  tributary  to  this  market  and 

to  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Tago.  I  will  take  up  the  resolutions  as  we  come  to  them.  The 
£ist  of  them  is  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  Kenyon  bill ;  the  Kendrick 
bill,  I  mean,  in  its  present  form ;  and  the  Lever  bill. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  you  say,  the  Lever  bill? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes;  we  were  told  that  the  Lever  bill  contemplated 
some  similar  provisions,  along  the  same  line  as  the  Kenyon  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  not  you  have  the  Lever  bill  there,  when 
you  passed  these  resolutions? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Mo,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  know  anything  that  was  in  that 
bill,  then? 

Mr.  Tagg.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  yet  they  passed  resolutions  against  the 
Lever  bill  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  know  as  much  about  the  other  bills 
when  you  passed  the  resolutions? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  think  we  had  them.  We  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Kenyon  bill,  and  that  is  way 
we  are  opposed  to  the  Kenyon  bill.  I  have  probably  had  more  inti- 
mate experience  with  Government  bureau  supervision  and  regula- 
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tion  than  a  great  many  other  people,  because  I  was  the  president  of 
the  National  Live-stock  Association  at  the  time  that  was  put  into 
effect  and  was  in  quite  close  touch  with  the  bureau  officials  and 
worked  voluntarily  with  them  all  during  the  war  and  since  that  time. 
.  Senator  Harbison.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  Lever  bill  ? 

Mr.  Tago.  Not  a  thing. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  your  convention  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Tago.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  Lever  bill, 
because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  except  what  I  have  heard. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  yet  you  have  resolutions  here  adopted 
against  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Tago.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  the  convention  know  anything  about  it 
when  it  passed  the  resolutions? 

Mr.  Tagg.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  But  they  discussed  it? 

Mr.  Tago.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  as  far  as  the  Lever  bill  is  concerned,  these 
resolutions  are  of  no  effect? 

Mr.  Tagg.  That  might  be  cut  out,  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  just  as  well  not  have  passed  the  resolution 
on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  will  not  say  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  they  just  as  well  not  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  suppose  you  might  say  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  destroys  the  influence  of  the  resolution  on 
the  other  bills  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  can  show  you  something  about  the  Kenyon  bill. 

Senator  Harrison.  The  Lever  bill  proposed  to  put  some  of  these 
profiteers  who  are  robbing  the  people  in  jail.  You  are  in  favor  of 
that,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Tagg.  We  are  opposed  to  the  Kenyon  bill 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  What  company  are  you  connected 
with? 

Mr.  Tagg.  With  Tagg  Bros.  &  Moorehead,  live-stock  commission 
men,  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Tagg.  We  are  opposed  to  all  portions  of  the  Kenyon  bill.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  license  system  in  any  form  in  our  business.  We 
are  also  opposed  to  the  Kendrick  bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  have  by  reason  of  my  experience  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 
business  formed  ideas  from  which  I  think  the  Kenyon  bill  would  be 
of  considerable  detriment  to  our  end ;  that  is,  to  producers. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  packer,  because  I  think  he  can  take 
care  of  himself.  The  point  of  view  I  have  as  to  these  bills  is  a  point 
of  view  with  reference  to  their  effect  on  us,  the  producer  particularly, 
and  he  is  the  man  we  work  for. 

The  supervision  that  we  have  had  during  the  war  has  cost,  in  my 
estimation,  a  good  deal  more  than  it  was  worth.  I  have  been  in  a 
position  where  I  believe  I  could  judge  it  pretty  accurately. 

Another  thing,  the  cooperation  that  they  had  from  all  of  the  live- 
stock exchanges — I  mean  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets — ought  to  have 
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made  that  supervision  a  success,  if  there  was  any  chance  to  make  it  a 
success,  because  we  voluntarily  complied  with  all  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations. And  that,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  question  in  my  mind, 
as  I  believe  there  is  a  question  in  their  minds,  as  to  whether  they  had 
any  legal  right  to  enforce  some  of  the  regulations  we  voluntarily  com- 
plied with,  which  we  did  as  a  war  measure. 

But  the  war  is  over.  We  think  the  time  for  political  lockjaw  is 
past.  We  think  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  arrive  at  some  constructive 
measures,  instead  of  something  to  hold  back.  To  use  a  homely  ex- 
pression, if  you  have  a  team  and  one  horse  is  faster  than  the  other 
one,  we  do  not  believe  you  ought  to  hobble  the  fast  horse,  but  that 
you  ought  to  do  something  to  speed  up  the  slow  horse. 

I  think  the  Kendrick  bill,  as  it  was  originally  started,  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  the  Kendrick  bill  could  be 
amended,  could  be  changed,  so  that,  possibly,  it  would  cover  and  help 
out  the  situation.  But  in  its  present  form,  in  my  estimation,  it  would 
be  a  detriment  to  the  producing  element  of  the  country. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Shall  I  ask  you  questions  now,  or  would  you 
prefer  that  I  wait  until  later  on  ? 

Mr.  Tago.  Any  time,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  connected  with  the  live-stock  industry,  beginning 
with  the  consumer  and  going  on  up  to  the  producer,  if  we  may  take 
it  in  the  reverse  order,  to  have  some  rational  legislation  in  connection 
with  market  conditions,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Tago.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  that  anything  that  could  be 
done  which  would  clarify  the  situation  and  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  and  bring  about  a  permanent  improvement  would  be 
beneficial? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  think  that  proper  regulation  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
entire  industry.  But  I  do  not  think  any  legislation  ought  to  be  such 
as  would,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  result  in  tearing  down;  it 
ought  to  build  up. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Tagg.  As  I  understand,  briefly,  your  bill  contemplates  four 
things :  One  is  the  taking  of  the  stockyards  away  from  the  packers. 
That  is,  to  separate  them  from  any  ownership  in  the  stockyards. 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  I  would  not  take  them  .away 
from  them.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  require  them  to  sell  their 
interests  in  the  yards.  If  you  have  read  my  bill  carefully,  you  will 
find  that  it  gives  them  two  years  in  which  to  do  that;  and  then,  in 
case  it  should  occur  that  there  was  a  depression  in  business  and  an 
absence  of  a  market  therefor,  they  are  to  have,  under  certain  condi- 
tions,  as  I  remember,  two  more  ye£rs,  if  not  three  more. 

Mr.  Tagg.  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  doubt 

Mr.  Tagg  (interposing).  Senator,  vou  provide  that  thev  must  sell 
their  stock  in  the  yards,  even  if  in  four  years,  but  do  not  provide  a 
way  to  dispose  of  that  stock.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  anybody 
is  going  to  become  interested  and  run  the  stockyards  any  better  than 
the  packers  do  now. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Just  take  an  illustration.  Would  you  not  like 
to  own  some  stock  in  the  Omaha  stockyards? 

Mr.  Tago.  I  could  not  under  your  bill,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  have  the  right. 

Mr.  Tagg.  No,  sir ;  not  under  your  bill. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  there  is  some  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  Tagg.  No  man  who  owns  any  stock  in  a  packing  hoyse  can  own 
any  stock  in  a  stockyards,  and  no  man 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  So  you  are  one  of  the  Big  Five? 

Mr.  Tagg.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  own  a  dollar  of  their  stock.  I  am  in 
business  in  the  yards,  however. 

Senator  Kendrick.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  a  com- 
mission man  from  owning  stock  in  a  stockyard. 

Mr.  Tago.  Wouldn't  it  be  just  as  bad  for  a  commission  man  to  own 
stock  in  stockyards  as  to  have  the  packers  own  it? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No,  sir.  And  in  connection  with  that  question, 
to  answer  it  directly,  I  will  say  that  it  would  not  be,  in  my  judgment, 
bad  for  even  the  packers  or  even  the  commission  men  to  own  stock  in 
stockyards  to  a  limited  extent.  But  it  is  my  judgment,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  yours,  that  any  man  who  enters  those  yards  to  trade  should 
not  be  permitted  to  have  any  such  interest  as  would  give  him  even  a 
semblance  of  control.    Do  not  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  think  you  are  right  on  that.  But  nobody  has  control 
of  our  market. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Perhaps  there  is  no  detrimental  effect  from  the 
rontrol,  but  you  are  too  well  informed  not  to  understand  that  there 
have  been  many  accusations  against  unfair  dealings  there,  whether 
rightly  or  not.  You  know  that  statements  have  been  made,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  an  unfortunate  situation. 

Mr.  Tagg.  As  I  understand,  you  want  to  arrive  at  something  con- 
structive; something  that  will  give  the  people  in  the  country  more 
confidence  in  the  public  markets? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Tagg.  That  is  what  we  are  all  trying  to  get  at.  But  you  will  not 
<h  it  by  forcing  the  stockyard  companies  to  sell  the  stock  owned  by 
the  packers.  A  suggestion  along  that  line  was  given  to  me  by  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Kansas  Stock  Association,  w7hich  struck  me  as 
king  the  best  I  have  heard.  And  I  think  he  will  be  here  and  offer  it 
himself. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  him  do  that. 

Mr.  Tagg.  And  that  suggestion  is  this:  That  instead  of  taking 
away  from  the  packer  his  interest  in  the  stockyards,  or  rather,  forc- 
ing him  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  the  yards,  to  provide  at  each 
public  market  where  they  have  public  stockyards,  at  least  three 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  practical  stockmen, 
selected  from  among  the  producers  and  customers  of  that  market. 
They  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  what  the  shippers  and  the 
actual  producers  in  that  market  would  want  from  the  stockyards 
company,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  go  back  and  tell  those  people 
when  the  stockyards  company  was  going  to  do  what  they  wanted, 
or,  if  thev  could  not  do  it,  whv  thev  were  unable  to  do  it. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  believe  it  makes  so  much 
difference  who  owns  the  stockyards.  The  point  is  the  service  that  they 
give,  and  to  see  that  they  do  not  pull  on  anything  that  you  might 
call  an  unfair  practice,  or  that  I  would  call  an  unfair  practice.  I  do 
not  think  their  ownership  makes  any  difference  at  all ;  the  proposi- 
tion is  how  the  yards  are  run.  And  in  this  connection,  I  think  you 
will,  get  better  service  and  will  produce  a  better  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  producers  and  shippers  if  they  are  given  something  to  say 
about  how  the  yards  are  run. 

Senator  Kendrick.  All  I  can  say  is  you  are  a  representative  of  the 
shippers  when  you  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Tago.  Yes ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  here.  I  am  representing  the 
producer. 

Now,  another  suggestion,  but  not  entirely  original :  Instead  of  plac- 
ing all  this  big  industry  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  a  bureau  chief  in 
Washington — and  regardless  of  how  smart  or  capable  or  hard  work- 
ing he  may  be,  or  how  good  his  intentions — I  think  the  industry  is 
too  big  for  that.  I  think  the  proper  way  to  arrive  at  that  is  to  have 
a  board  of  live-stock  commissioners,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  different  interests.  Say,  have  a  board  of  five,  with  a  Government 
man  as  the  executive  head,  and  a  representative  of  the  actual  pro- 
ducers, and  a  representative  from  the  selling  interests  at  the  market, 
and  a  representative  from  the  packers,  and  a  representative  from  the 
consumers.  In  that  way  you  would  get  a  practical  commission  com- 
posed of  practical  men  and  could  put  them  in  charge  of  the  market- 
ing and  handling  of  live  stock.  You  should  get  only  practical  men, 
big  men,  for  such  an  important  and  responsible  business,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  can  do  so  by  providing  for  such  representation  on  a  board. 
And  even  then  I  would  not  give  them  all  the  authority  to  make  rules 
and  regulations.  I  would  make  the  most  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
by  statute,  giving  them  a  certain  leewav  to  start  with,  and  then 
letting  them  recommend  bills  that  should  be  enacted  into  law.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  I  do  not  believe  you  want  to  give  this  whole 
thing  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two  men.  And  especially  do  I  say 
that  if  you  knew  something  that  thev  contemplated  last  year,  the 
last  year  or  two,  for  instance,  when  they  had  the  idea  that  after  you 
had  shipped  your  cattle  into  the  market  they  would  grade  all  of  the 
beef,  and  grade  your  cattle  as  ones,  twos,  threes,  and  fours. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  they  wanted  to  do;  and  made  a  great 
effort  to  do  it,  too.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  us  leery 
of  this  one-man  control.  If  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men, 
of  the  type  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  Federal 
bank  men  or  the  land-bank  commissioners,  as  I  believe  we  call  them — 
if  you  put  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  men  of  that  type,  we  will  not 
be  afraid  of  it.    If  there  is  anything  wrong,  let  us  right  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  a  good  plan  ? 

Mr.  Tago.  I  do.  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  some  supreme  author- 
ity that  the  people  in  any  line  of  industry  could  go  to,  could  appeal 
to  if  thev  think  they  are  not  getting  a  sauare  deal;  And  I  think  any 
such  body  should  be  composed  of  men  from  all  lines  or  branches  of 
any  industry,  and  when  they  arrive  at  a  conclusion  you  would  Get 
an  answer  that  would  be  right,  that  would  be  practical,  and  that 
would  not  be  founded  on  some  college-made  theory. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  And  get  the  biggest  men  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  In  these  particular  branches  of  the  industry;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  think  your  views  are  shared  by  many  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  or  at  least  by  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  these  things,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  for  a  long  time,  and  this  is  my  conclusion  on  it. 

I  have  one  more  point  to  present:  I  am  not  in  favor  of  your  plan 
to  take  the  refrigerator  cars  away  from  the  packers.  I  think  that  is 
another  place  where  you  are  slowing  up  the  fast  horse  instead  of 
helping  the  slow  horse. 

The  minute  you  take  refrigerator  cars  away  from  the  packers  and 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  you  are 
piing  to  hurt  still  more  on  the  marketing  end,  because  the  records 
miow  that  the  railroads  do  not  handle  cars  as  efficiently  as  the  pack- 
ets do.  And  if  they  do  not  build  a  lot  more  of  them  they  are  going 
to  l>e  short  of  refrigerator  cars  a  lot  of  the  time — and  whenever  a 
packing  house  is  short  of  refrigerator  cars  it  means  that  they  either 
>my  out  of  the  market  for  live  cattle  and  hogs  or  buy  them  cheaper. 
It  is  a  business  in  which  your  product  gets  clogged  up ;  you  can  not 
handle  them  like  you  can  corn  and  coal. 

My  idea  would  be  to  instruct  the  railroads  to  furnish  refrigerator 
cars,  so  that  the  smaller  packers  can  get  them  when  they  need  them." 
Instead  of  slowing  up  the  fast  horse  I  would  hurry  up  the  slow 
horse. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Tagg,  in  connection  with  that  I  would 
say  that  the  intention  of  my  measure  is  not  to  take  from  the  packers 
absolute  control  of  their  cars.  The  separate  provision  in  my  bill  is 
to  compel  the  railroads  to  secure  cars,  through  privately  owned  cars, 
whether  packers'  cars  or  not;  that  they  must  have  an  arrangement 
by  which  they  can  secure  these  cars.  And  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
or  that  provision  of  the  bill,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
private-car  companies  would  make  for  a  higher  and  better  grade 
of  special  refrigerator,  car  service,  and  bring  about  a  better  service, 
than  the  railroads  would  in  handling  them  as  a  part  of  their  equip- 
ment In  other  words,  we  could  not  very  well  expect  to  have  such  good 
service  from  sleeping  cars  if  they  were  a  part  of  the  railroad  service. 
But  the  provision  of  my  bill  is  that  if  they  transport  these  cars  they 
must  have  the  right  to  furnish  them  for  everybody.  You  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  system  for  cars  running  over  public 
railroads  that  would  give  to  any  one  man  privileges  that  another 
man  did  not  enjoy,  even  though  he  is  ostensibly  the  owner  of  those 
cars;  and  even  though  he  gets  a  higher  efficiency  out  of  them — and 
that  higher  efficiency  suggests  the  possibility  that  it  mav  be  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  shipper.  Therein  hinges  the  whole  question ; 
it  is  not  a  plan  to  take  the  cars  away  from  the  packers,  but  a  plan 
to  equalize  opportunity. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Senator,  I  think  you  would  be  all  right  on  that  if  you 
*ould  leave  the  cars  where  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  supply 
more  cars  for  the  other  fellows.  Do  not  slow  down  the  fast  horse 
in  order  to  even  up  with  the  slow  horse. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  not  the  idea.  But  from  hearing  those 
*ho  are  connected  closely  with  the  ownership  of  cars,  I  have  con- 
cluded, from  the  statements  at  least  of  one  or  two  of  them,  that 
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they  would  not  be  adverse  to  a  provision  like  mine,  with  also  a  pro- 
vision that  the  railway  companies  should  compensate  them,  should 
give  them  reasonable  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  cars — and 
anyone  would  agree  that  that  is  sound. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  a  question  of  compensation 
as  of  service.  If  yon  have  fresh  meat  property  you  want  to  dis- 
pose of  you  want  pretty  good  service  for  your  cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  most  of  these  privately  owned  refrig- 
erator cars,  following  this  up  a  little  further,  the  most  of  the  com- 
panies owning  them  are  incorporated  as  such  and  are  not  a  part  of 
the  packing  company,  are  they  ?    Or  are  they :  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Tagg.  But  if  there  is  any  way  to  help  the  smaller  man  out. 
the  man  who  can  not  own  his  own  cars,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 
But  in  so  doing  I  do  not  want  to  slow  down  the  speed  of  the  others. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  believe  also  if  we  had  an  increased  num- 
ber of  men  involved  in  the  purchase,  packing,  and  distribution  of 
these  products,  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, do  you? 

Mr.  Tago.  Do  you  mean,  if  we  had  more  packing  houses  in  the 
country  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tago.  Well,  that  would  depend  a  goo3  deal  on  how  they  are 
operated.  There  are  a  lot  of  them  starting  up  now  that  I  think 
will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  country  before  they  are  through. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Because  they  are  imposing  on  the  public? 

Mr.  Tagg.  They  are.  selling  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  stock  out 
through  our  country,  based  on  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  the  great  profits  alleged  to  be  made  by  the  big  packers, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  results  will  be  bad  on  the  public  before  they 
are  through. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  understand  my,  question? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir;  the  more  legitimate  packers  we  have  the 
better. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  some  of  these  wild- 
cat schemes  now  being  started  in  the  packing  line. 

Mr.  Tago.  Yes;  and  they  are  using  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's report  to  exploit  the  profits  of  the  packers,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  stock;  and  I  am  verv  much  afraid  that  it  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  millions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Harrison.  Is  there  a  pr°**v  mm.™!  npmn;,«n™  nt  «„.i. 
companies  now? 

Mr.  Taco.  I  know  of  three,  of  i 

Senator  Harrison.  At  Omaha? 

Mr.  Tago.  Two  at  Omaha  and  < 
one  at  Alliance,  which  would  he  f 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  n 

Mr.  Tago.  Sawyer,  I  believe,  Se: 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  those  th 

Mr.  Tagg.  Oh,  no.     They  are 
some  of  them  are  legitimate  packe 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  company 
to  these  bills. 
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Mr.  Tago.  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  names  of 
any  that  have  been  started,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  them  starting  who 
are  selling  a  lot  of  stock  by  exploiting  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  thought  you  included  that  company  as  one 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  did  not  mean  to  include  that  company  as  a  wild  pro- 
motion scheme.  I  think  they  are  all  right;  they  are  organized  to 
build  at  Sioux  City. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  are  the  ones  that  you  think  are  wildcat! 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  it  would  help  the  American  people  to 
know  it,  if  that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  could  not  do  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  not  going  on  solely  in  the  packing 
business,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  wildcat  oil  companies  and  other 
companies. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  and  tire  companies. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  everything.  I  know  that  they  are  selling 
stocks  to  farmers  all  through  our  State. 

Mr.  Tagg.  And  through  ours,  too.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  all  of  these  companies  that  are 
starting  out  are  wrong. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  would  warn  the  American  people  that 
there  is  a  whole  lot  of  wildcat  business  going  on  now  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  Mr.  Tagg,  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  early 
enough  to  hear  all  of  your  testimony.  What  I  have  heard  has  been 
very  interesting.  What  I  would  lixe  to  know  is  whether  you  have 
any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  legislation?  I  assume  from  what 
little  I  nave  heard  that  you  are  not  in  favor  of  the  bills  now  pend- 
ing before  this  committee,  and  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make, 
which  will  be  fair  to  the  industries  represented  in  the  cattle  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  business,  and  fair  to  the  consumer,  I  wish 
that  you  might  state  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  witness  has  already  offered  suggestions,  and  that  it  may  be 
fairly  said  of  him  that  he  is,  up  to  this  time,  in  a  class  by  himself 
in  the  matter  of  offering  something  along  constructive  lines  as  well 
as  criticism.    And,  no  doubt,  he  will  be  glad  to  repeat  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  asked  by  Senator  Keyes  is  a  very 
fair  one,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tagg  to  repeat  his  answer. 

Mr.  Tago.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Keyes.  Let  him  state  definitely  what  plans  he  would  pro- 
pose. At  the  same  time  I  do  not  want  to  ask  him  to  take  up  the  time 
of  this  committee  to  repeat  anything  that  has  been  said,  because  I  will 
be  glad  to  read  it  into  the  record,  and  I  know  how  busy  all  the  Mem- 
tars  are,  from  my  own  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  his  statement,  but  I  did  not  really  fully 
understand  his  meaning,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him 
repeat  it. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  dislike  to  have  the  time  of  the  committer  taken 
"p  because  I  was  not  present  at  the  beginning. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Keyes,  you  ha^ae  not  taken  up  much  time 
of  the  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  question  answered 
again,  even  for  my  own  information. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  know  that  every  member  of  this  committee  is 
anxious  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion  and  to  take  proper  action  on  all 
these  matters  that  are  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely ;  and  I  will  ask  the  witness  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Shall  I  answer  now? 
.    The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Senator,  my  first  suggestion  is  in  regard  to  the  Ken- 
drick  bill — and  I  might  preface  my  statement  by  saying  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  the  Kenyon  bill.  But  as  to  the  Kendrick 
bill,  instead  of  compelling  the  packers  to  sell  their  holdings  in  the 
stockyard  companies  I  would  make  the  suggestion  that  that  be 
changed  to  provide  that  on  the  boards  of  directors  all  stockyard  com- 
panies, at  the  pubic  markets,  that  they  have  three  representative  pro- 
ducers— that  they  have  three  men,  who  are  stockholders  and  actual 
shippers  to  that  market  and  actual  producers,  as  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  in  order  that  they  might  tell  the  stockvards  peo- 
ple and  other  people  interested  what  the  producers  want.  That  would 
also  give  the  producers  more  confidence  in  the  market,  because  they 
would  know  more  about  what  the  stockyards  company  was  doing,  and 
if  they  could  not  make  all  of  the  improvements  the  people  wanted 
they  would  know  why ;  and  it  would  give  the  shippers  interested  in 
the  operation  of  the  yards  an  opportunity  to  know  just  what  was 
going  on;  and  with  some  of  the  shippers  having  an  interest  in  the 
yards,  they  would  wield  some  influence  thereon,  and,  in  short,  I 
believe  it  would  mean  giving  better  satisfaction  in  every  way  than 
would  be  the  case  by  compelling  the  packers  to  sell  their  stock  in  the 
yards. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  the  license  system,  and  leave  it 
to  those  three  men? 

Mr.  Tagg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  important  questions  that 
you  did  not  answer. 

Mr.  Tagg.  We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  license  system.  I  did 
not  figure  that  those  three  men  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
marketing  of  live  stock;  nothing  further  than  their  service  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  stockyards  company. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  entirely  a  new  theory  from  what 
either  of  these  bills  proposes,  because  both  of  these  bills  propose  a 
license  system. 

Mr.  Tagg.  We  are  opposed  to  the  license  feature  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  whether  this  authority  is  lodged  at  one  place  or  another, 
or  where  it  is  lodged,  if  you  leave  it  to  an  individual  or  to  a  board  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  which  in  effect  is  legislation  and 
enforcement  of  the  law.  I  think  every  member  of  this  committee 
would  interpret  that,  though  I  am  speaking  for  myself  alone,  and  I 
would,  of  course,  interpret  that  as  giving  very  broad  powers,  and 
broad  powers  must  be  lodged  somewhere. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  my  answer.  I  am  taking 
up  the  one  section  of  the  Kendrick  bill  which  provides  that  the 
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packers  must  sell  their  stock  in  the  public  stockyards.  In  lieu  of 
that  particular  section  I  would  recommend  that  the  stockyards  com- 
panies change  their  rules  and  by-laws  so  as  to  provide  that  one-third 
of  the  board  of  directors  be  selected  from  producers  in  their  territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  crux  of  this  whole  thing  is  the  license 
system. 

Mr.  Tago.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  have  said  that  we  are  opposed  to  the 
licensing  system.  We  are  opposed  to  the  Congress  granting  the 
power  to  any  one  individual  sitting  in  Washington  to  decide  all 
questions  affecting  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  the  board  that  you 
suggestgiven  that  power? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  to  this  extent:  That  there 
ought  to  be  somewhere  supreme  authority  where  the  different 
branches  of  the  industry  can  appeal  in  case  they  think  they  are  not 
getting  a  square  deal. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  under  a  license  system  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  No,  sir.  On  such  a  board  I  would  have  at  least  four 
practical  men.  I  do  not  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  a  license  system.  I  would  have  some  such  board  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  as  is  provided  by  the  national- 
bank  act ;  I  would  have  four  of  the  biggest  men  you  could  get  from 
the  different  interests  affected. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  stated  that  jrou  would  favor  a  board 
or  commission  that  would  get  men  something  like  those  under  the 
Federal  reserve  act  or  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  would  favor  any  plan  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  accounts,  the  same  as  would  apply  under  the  license 
system — the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  examine  into 
the  accounts  and  to  keep  close  supervision  of  the  actual  workings  of 
the  market? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  your  providing  for  it, 
something  like  what  is  done  along  other  lines. 

Senator  Harrison.  Would  you  limit  the  control  of  the  five  big 
packers,  or  any  number  of  packers,  in  the  production  of  cattle  or  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  in  interstate  commerce  or  otherwise?  That  is, 
would  you  in  the  law  specifically  limit  their  right  to  go  into  the 
handling  of  any  unrelated  meat  products?  Would  you  limit  the 
right  of  the  packers  generally  to  store  food  products  for  any  fixed 
time  within  a  reasonable  limit?  In  other  words,  what  I  mean  is, 
would  you  put  that  in  the  law,  or  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  think  I  would  do  that  for  the  first  year  or  two. 
I  would  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  this  commission,  and  if  they 
decided  that  that  practice  had  a  bad  effect,  or  that  it  was  not  right 
and  fair,  or  was  dishonest,  let  them  recommend  legislation. 

Senator  Harrison.  Then  you  would  have  us  write  into  the  law 
practically  the  license  system,  giving  that  power  to  this  commission, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  think  so  ? 

Senator  Harrison.  It  would  be  a  pretty  big  discretion,  wouldn't 
it,  to  say  how  much  they  shall  control  in  the  slaughter  of  cattle  or  in 
the  handling  of  unrelated  products,  and  so  on? 
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Mr.  Tagg.  I  would  not  give  them  any  such  authority. 

Senator  Kansdell.  He  said  he  would  give  them  authority  to 
recommend  legislation  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  But  his  answer  was  not  entirely  clear  to  me.  I 
got  the  idea  first  that  he  would  leave  the  matter  to  their  discretion. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Only  certain  things  that  could  not  be  clearly  covered  at 
the  start.   I  think  the  law  should  be  clear. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  then  the  Congress  would  then  have  to  act? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  should  be  done  by  statute. 

Senator  Harrison.  Rather  than  to  have  discretionary  power  vested 
in  them,  you  would  go  as  far  in  a  statute  as  you  think  is  right  and 
proper,  based  on  experience,  and  have  it  tried  out  firsts 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  am  a  live-stock  commission  man. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Tagg.  About  20  years. 

Senator  Harrison,  i  ou  stated  you  were  interested  in  some  packing 
company,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit.  I  worked  for  Cudahy  &  Co.  for  five 
years  about  20  years  ago. 

Senator  Harrison.  Are  you  interested  in  any  packing  company 
now? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  own  any  stock. 

Senator  Harrison.  Are  you  interested  in  any  bank? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  own  a  little  interest  in  a  bank  up  in  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  want  to  say  that  your  statements  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  just  and  fair,  and  perhaps  the  best  criticism  we  have 
had  so  far. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  might  say,  for  your  benefit,  that  I  have  been  an  officer 
of  our  local  exchange  for  the  last  14  years  and  was  for  two  years 
president  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  and  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience. 

Senator  Harrison.  If  we  could  get  on  a  commission  men  like  you 
I  think  neither  the  industry  nor  the  people  would  suffer. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  did  not  understand  the  witness'  reference  to  a 
college  professor. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  can  explain  that  in  this  way :  During  the  war,  after  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  took  over  the  handling  or  supervising  of  our 
affairs  in  our  yards,  thev  immediately  started  in  with  the  idea  that 
they  ought  to  grade  all  beef  cattle.  For  instance,  when  Senator 
Kendriek's  cattle  came  down  to  market  a  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  would  go  out  and  grade  his  cattle  as  so  many  ones,  and  so 
manv  twos,  and  so  many  threes,  and  so  manv  fours,  whatever  he 
thought  they  were,  and  they  would  be  sold  on  that  basis.  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  practical  salesmen  on  the  yards, 
and  we  think  thev  know  more  about  how  Senator  Kendrick's  cattle 
ought  to  be  classed  than  any  man  could  know  who  comes  out  of  Wash- 
ington. And  we  thought  that  thing  hurt.  A  college  professor,  and 
a  pretty  smart  man  he  is,  advocated  that  plan  and  insisted  that  it 
ought  to  be  put  into  effect. 
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Senator  Keyes.  College  professors,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
may  be  wrong,  even  though  they  hold  the  position  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  think  he  is  a  mighty  good  man  in  college,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  knows  anything  about  the  live-stock  business. 

Senator  Harbison.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  the  President, 
because  you  had  begun  answering  the  Senator's  question  before  he 
got  to  that  part  in  which  he  referred  to  the  President  of  the  United 
states. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  I  do  not  think  you  should  put  an  in- 
experienced college  professor  or  lawyer  or  other  man  in  charge  of 
such  work. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  would  not  put  a  lawyer  in  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  putting  a  lawyer  at  the  head  of 
the  live-stock  business,  either. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  done  during  the  food  administration. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Senator  Harrison.  Was  that  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  Tagg.  No  ;  Mr.  Cotton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  knew  something  about  the  lambs  of  Wall 
Street. 

Mr.  Tagg.  There  is  just  one  thought  in  connection  with  that  matter 
of  a  board  of  live-stock  commissioners  in  Washington.  You  have  al- 
ready a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  has  to  do  with  live-stock 
men.  You  have  a  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  has  to  do  with  live-stock 
men.  You  have  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry,  which  has  to  do 
with  live-stock  men.  It  seems  to  me  that  right  good  progress  could 
be  made  coordinating  these  several  bureaus.  I  think  sometimes  they 
overlap. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  be  a  person  who  has  a  real  interest  in  all  agricultural  pur- 
suits? He  ought  to  have  an  interest  in  stock,  in  cereals,  and  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  agriculture.  Now,  is  not  it  possible  that  we 
could  get  some  man  in  the  Agricultural  Department  who  would  know 
something  in  fact  about  the  cattle  industry?  And  is  not  that  the 
real  place  where  this  belongs,  because  the  cattle  business  is  a  business 
which  can  not  be  conducted  outside  the  farms?  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  if  you  make  an  analysis  of  the  personnel 
of  that  board  at  the  present  time — and  while  they  are  splendid  people 
and  all  that — but  I  do  not  see  where  you  would  improve  on  this  mat- 
ter by  placing  it  before  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  or  before  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  rather  than  in  the  office  where  matters  con- 
nected with  agriculture  really  belong? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understood  me,  Senator 
Gronna.  I  meant  a  board  organized  along  those  lines.  But  you 
would  not  refer  this  matter  to  either  one  of  those  boards. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to 
perform  duties  connected  with  agriculture,  and  if  it  is  to  be  placed 
anywhere  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Tago.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  a  different  depart- 
ment. I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant  to  organize  a  board  or  com- 
mission something  along  the  lines  mentioned,  with  a  man  of  that 
type  at  the  head  of  it;  with  big  men  like  they  have  in  those  positions. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  big  men  are  sometimes  considered  big  be- 
cause they  get  big  fees  or  big  salaries.  You  do  not  always  get  the 
biggest  man  because  he  draws  the  biggest  salary.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Tagg.  No  ;  but  a  big  salary  will  get  a  pretty  big  man. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  some  big  men  who  draw  pretty  small  sala- 
ries. 

Senator  Kenton.  A  dollar  a  year,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Tagg.  But  you  can  not  get  big  men  at  small  salaries,  ordi- 
narily. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  Mr.  Tagg,  now,  but  Sena- 
tor Knox  is  going  to  make  a  speech  this  morning  and  some  Members 
want  to  be  present  and  hear  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  want  to  join  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
other  Members  here,  that  your  suggestions  have  been  helpful  instead 
of  destructive.  We  have  been  listening  to  a  line  of  stuff  that  has 
been  nothingbut  destructive  before. 

Now,  Mr.  Tagg,  you  wore  the  president  of  the  National  Live-Stock 
Exchange? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  long? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Two  years. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  not  that  National  Live-Stock  Exchange  pass 
a  resolution,  in  their  convention  of  May,  1918,  that  the  stockyards 
ought  to  be  divorced  from  packer  control? 

Mr.  Tagg.  From  packer  and  railroad  control. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  from  packer  and  railroad  control? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  was  a  free  expression  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Exchange? 

Mr.  Tagg.  It  was  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Your  Omaha  yards  are  under  a  sort  of  control 
by  State  law,  aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  under  the  State  law  the  stockyards  are 
declared  to  be  common  carriers,  and  are  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Nebraska  Railway  Commission,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  They  are  under  their  jurisdiction;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  consider  that  sort  01  control  harmful  or 
beneficial  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  In  some  cases  it  is  good,  and  in  some  it  is  not.  It  de- 
pends a  good  deal  upon  the  character  of  the  men  you  get  on  the 
commission. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  the  final  analysis,  and 
every  law  depends  upon  the  kind  of  men  who  administer  it.  Have 
you  been  present  at  meetings  when  protests  were  made  about  con- 
ditions at  the  stockyards  at  Omaha? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  have. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  were  some  of  the  complaints  made  by  the 

farmers? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  never  heard  any  particular  complaints  at  this  meeting 
from  the  farmers.  I  have  heard  them  from  members  of  the  ex- 
change, themselves. 
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Senator  Kenton.  What  were  their  complaints? 

Mr.  Tagg.  About  sanitary  conditions  of  the  yards,  that  they  were 
muddy;  and  in  some  cases  there  were  complaints  about  lack  of  facili- 
ties, not  enough  facilities. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  from  the  farmers 
concerning  excessive  prices  charged  for  hay  and  matters  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Not  to  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  May  I  ask  a  question  before 
you  leave  that?  You  say,  Mr.  Tagg,  that  this  organization  went  on 
record  as  opposing  ownership  of  the  stockyards  by  the  packers  and 
the  railroads.  Did  you  all  then  make  a  suggestion  as  to  who  should 
own  those  stockyards? 

Mr.  Tagg.  At  that  time? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tagg.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  now  as  to  who  should  own  them  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Who? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  so  much  difference  who  owns 
them  if  these  people  have  some  authority  to  see  that  they  do  the 
right  thing. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  mean  that  you  would  have 
others  to  own  them,  and  whoever  would  own  them,  they  would  have 
no  connection  with  the  packing  houses? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  so  much 
difference  who  owns  the  stockyards  so  that  there  is  some  authority 
to  see  what  is  done  and  that  there  are  no  unfair  practices. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  mean  as  to  the  principle  in- 
volved. If  the  packing  companies  own  the  stockyards,  is  or  is  not 
that  the  cause  of  what  nas  grown  up  as  an  abuse  ?  For  instance,  I 
have  heard  complaints  from  men  shipping  cattle,  cattle  raisers  ship- 
ping cattle,  that  when  they  got  their  cattle  into  yards  that  belonged 
to  the  slaughterers  the  market  went  down,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
and  the  cattle  were  left  there,  eating  their  heads  off,  and  the  owners 
of  the  cattle  would  prefer  to  sell  them  according  to  the  drop  in  the 
market  rather  than  to  pay  this  exorbitant  expense.  If  the  yards 
were  divorced  from  the  slaughterhouses,  then  there  would  be  no 
interest  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  the  selling  of  them,  because 
they  would  be  divorced.  It  would  be  the  same  as  though  the  cattle 
were  back  on  the  range,  so  far  as  the  slaughterhouse  was  concerned. 
I  think  that  is  the  objection  now  to  the  ownership  of  stockyards  by 
the  parties  who  are  going  to  butcher  meat  or  put  it  in  form  for  the 
market.  I  want  to  see  if  your  idea  is  that  that  interest  should  be 
divorced  from  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  thought  that  way  at  that  time,  but  have  changed  my 
mind. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  have  changed  your  mind  on 
that? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  think  it  might  be  all  right 
for  the  slaughterhouses  to  own  the  stockyards,  but  that  we  should 
pass  such  legislation  as  would  make  them — do  what? 
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Mr.  Tagg.  Give  the  kind  of  service  they  are  charging  for. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tagg,  I  find  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's report,  volume  3,  page  52,  that  you  were  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee which  adopted  resolutions  complaining  of  the  service  in  the 
stockyards.    The  resolution  itself  is  very  brief,  and  I  want  to  read  it: 

Moved  that  the  railroad  and  stockyards-  committee  be  instructed  to  see  Mr. 
Buckingham  and  demand  immediately  relief  from  the  congested  conditions  in 
the  cattle  yards.  If  such  relief  can  not  be  obtained  immediately  the  committee 
shall  take  up  the  situation  with  Mr.  Dunham  at  Chicago  at  once. 

And  then  the  report  of  their  committee  is  rather  long,  and  I  will 
not  read  it  all,  but  it  is  signed  by  yourself  and  several  other  persons. 

Mr.  Tagg.  That  is  why  I  think  there  should  be  some  supreme  au- 
thority that  we  could  appeal  to,  and  I  think  that  they  should  be 
practical  men  when  occasions  like  that  come  up. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Would  you  have  this  supreme 
authority  entirely  an  impartial  one,  unconnected  with  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  No  ;  I  would  have  practical  men,  from  each  line  of  the 
business,  I  would  have  a  practical  producer,  one  a  member  of  the 
representative  selling  exchanges  at  the  market ;  the  packer  interests 
or  the  stockyard  interests;  and  the  consumer;  with  the  fifth  man 
from  the  Government,  representing  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  A  joint  board  representing  all 
the  interests  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes;  the  best  practical  men  you  could  get  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  would  you  let  those  men  be  selected  by 
the  respective  industries  rather  than  be  appointed  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  hardly  think  you  could  get  them  to  appoint  them. 
I  do  not  think  you  could  get  the  different  industries  to  act  together, 
as  there  are  so  many  different  angles  to  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  you  appointed  them  from  Washington  would 
there  not  be  the  danger  of  selecting  men  who  were  nominally  repre- 
sentative, but  not  real  fair  representatives  of  these  various  interests  ? 

Mr.  Tagg.  There  might  be ;  but  I  believe  you  would  have  hard  work 
to  get  them  together.    What  do  you  think  about  that,  Senator? 

Senaor  Kendrick.  It  is  a  question  of  detail. 

Mr.  Tagg.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  have  the  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  interests.  However,  that  might  be  ar- 
ranged that  way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  President  could  do  that  selecting.  We  have 
got  to  rely  on  somebody  to  do  those  things. 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  think  we  had  better  let  the  President  appoint  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  will  ask  you  just  a  word  before  you  leave,  about 
profits :  For  instance,  on  hay  in  these  yards — Nebraska  report  of  the 
Omaha  yards,  as  stated  on  page  91,  of  volume  part  1,  of  the  hearing 
last  winter  before  this  committee  sets  forth  the  year  1914  profits  on 
2,343  tons  of  hay  proceeds — well,  the  profits  were  $136,412.14  on  a 
little  over  20,000  tons  of  hay.  That  was  53.2  per  cent,  this  report 
says,  of  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  labor.  One  of  the  years  ran  under 
that.  Under  that  in  a  headline  is  shown  70.7  per  cent  of  cost  of 
hay  and  labor.  In  1915  the  proceeds  were  $499,630.43,  cost  $281,- 
769.35,  leaving  net  profit  on  the  hay  in  the  Omaha  yards  $237,861.08, 
which  is  97.5  per  cent,  according  to  this  report,  on  the  cost  of  the 
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hay.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  severe  price  to  charge  the  shipper  for  the 
hav? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Hay  sold  at  one  price  at  all  the  markets  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  the  profits  on  the  hay,  as  I  understand,  go  into  the 
company  and  helps  to  build  more  yards. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Helps  to  build  more  yards? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  could  not  discuss  that  report  with  you,  Senator,  be- 
cause I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  understand  that.  There  may  be  some  explana- 
tion for  that,  but  does  not  that  strike  you  as  a  pretty  heavy  charge? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Not  taking  everything  into  consideration. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  does  not?  You  speak  of  the  profits.  This 
report  also  states:  "Of  the  $7,500,000  capital  stock  of  the  Union 
Stockyards  Co.,  of  Omaha,  $4,300,000  represents  stock  dividends  de- 
clared as  previously  stated;"  that  is,  do  the  profits  go  into  surplus 
and  does  that  surplus  form  a  basis  of  stock  issue ;  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that? 

Mr.  Tagg.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  work  with  the  stockyard  company  and 
do  not  represent  them  in  any  way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  thought  you  might  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Tagg.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  "  Over  a  million  dollars  of  additional  stock  was 
issued  in  the  form  of  bonuses  to  different  packers."  And  in  1916,  of 
the  total  receipts,  according  to  this  report,  68.8  per  cent  were  net 
gains. 

Mr.  Tagg.  Did  it  give  it  there  for  last  year? 

Senator  Kenyon.  1916  is  the  last  year  of  that. 

Mr.  Tagg.  They  probably  would  not  give  you  that,  anyhow,  be- 
cause they  sold  corn  for  less  than  cost  during  six  months,  and  they 
sold  hay  for  just  about  what  it  cost. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  sold  corn  for  less  than  it  cost? 

Mr.  Tagg.  Yes,  for  quite  a  period. 

Senator  Kenyon.  His  figures  all  seem  to  end  in  1916. 

Mr.  Tagg.  They  naturally  would. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Tagg. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.   Stryker,  who  is  the  next  man  you   want 

heard  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Nebraska's  next  representative,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  Mr.  John  Bachelor,  of  Valentine,  Nebr.,  one 
of  Nebraska's  heavirst  stock  shippers  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
<  ommittee  of  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers'  Association. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  J.  H.  BACHELOR,  LIVE-STOCK  PRODUCER, 

VALENTINE,  NEBR. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business.  Mr.  Bachelor? 
Mr.  Bachelor.  My  business  is  producing  live  stock.    I  have  been 
producing  live  stock  for  the  past  30  years,  starting  in  a  limited  way, 
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.until  at  the  present  time  I  am  probably  one  of  the  large  producers 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  as  well  as  South  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  feed  cattle,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  We  feed  our  cattle  hay  in  the  winter  time  and 
graze  them  in  the  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed  to  tell  the  commit- 
tee your  story  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Baceielor.  Well,  from  my  experience  in  the  past  20  months  of 
Federal  control  of  railroads,  the  telephona,  and  the  telegraph  sys- 
tems, I  am  opposed  to  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  they  will  not  become  a  law. 

Senator  Ketes.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Why?  Because  I  feel  that  it  will  curtail  and  in- 
terfere with  the  production  of  live  stock  and  will  as  well  affect  the 
consumer  of  live  stock. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  it  will  do  that? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Putting  tne  live-stock  industry  into  the  hands  of 
Federal  appointees  who  have  more  or  less  of  the  handling  and  opera- 
tion of  the  business,  and  who  I  do  not  think  would  be  competent  to 
handle  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  read  into  the  bills,  Mr.  Bachelor,  any- 
thing that  indicates  Government  ownership,  as  has  been  claimed  re- 
peatedly ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  not  Government  ownership.  But  it  appears 
to  me  the  way  I  have  construed  the  bills  that  it  is  leading  strongly 
to  Government  control  and,  ultimately,  perhaps  to  Government 
ownership — I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  like  Government  supervision 
of  banks  or  Government  control  of  banks  eliminated,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  think  the  banking  business  is  different  from  the 
live-stock  business,  although  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  banking 
business.  The  biggest  experience  I  have  ever  had  in  the  banking 
business  is  in  borrowing  money  of  the  banks. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  think  it  is  of  relative  more  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  country  to  have  the  foodstuffs  handled  with  in- 
tegrity than  it  is  its  money  ? 

Mr.*  Bachelor,  Well,  if  they  could  have  it  handled  by  experienced, 
competent,  efficient  men,  it  might  be. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Our  banks  are  handled  with  a  good  deal  of 
efficiency  in  their  supervision,  in  the  main,  under  the  majority  of 
administrations,  and  the  men  who  are  employed  to  do  that  seem  to 
meet  the  requirements  all  right,  do  you  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  think  the  banking  business  is  a  different  propo- 
sition altogether  from  the  great  live-stock  industry  of  this  country, 
taking  the  various  markets  of  the  country  and  the  experience  that 
it  requires  to  operate  and  handle  and  distribute  and  take  care  of.  I 
believe  that  it  takes  experienced,  competent  men  of  long  experience 
to  handle  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  long  have  you  been  a  producer,  Mr. 
Bachelor? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  For  over  30  years. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  not  during  that  30  years  had  direct 
information  and  knowledge  of  many  and  bitter  protests  against  the 
conditions  under  which  the  live  stock  have  been  marketed  1 
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Mr.  Bachelor.  I  have  heard  complaints ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  have  not  those  protests  from  time  to  time 
grown  into  a  kind  of  a  storm,  until  it  resulted  in  agitation  and 
even  investigation.    Do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  believe  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  us 
to  continue  those  market  conditions  under  that  sort  of  a  situation  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  regulation 
at  the  various  markets  of  the  country,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  having 
Federal  regulation.  We  have  all  had  enough  of  this  Federal  regu- 
lation proposition  in  the  last  20  months.  I  have ;  and  I  think  I  am 
as  loyal  an  American  citizen  as  ever  sat  in  this  chair. 

Senator  Keyes.  What  legislation  do  you  think  we  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  sir,  to  tell  exactly  what  is  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Tagg  fully  expressed  my  views  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Kendrick.  His  arrangement  would  be  practically  Federal 
regulation. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No,  he  did  not  express  himself  as  favoring  Federal 
regulation,  except  to  some  extent  in  suggesting  Federal  appointees. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  is  Federal  regulation  worse  that  State 
regulation! 

^  Mr.  Bachelor.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Our  State  is  a  small  institu- 
tion. We  know  more  what  the  needs  of  the  people  are  and  what  the 
conditions  are  in  the  State,  I  believe.  The  people  of  the  State  should 
know,  if  they  do  not  really  know,  more  what  the  needs  of  the  people 
would  be,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  not  favor  a  plan  of  Federal  regu- 
lation, with  a  local  voice  in  such  regulations? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  With  a  local  voice?  I  misjht  as  to  one  appointee, 
and  let  there  be  different  appointees  of  different  interests,  getting 
men  of  actual  experience  and  interest  in  the  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  do  not  believe,  as  a  producer,  we  will 
say.  that  the  present  situation,  with  its  recurring  difficulties,  is 
entirely  satisfactory,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  it  is  not  to  some.  I  think  that  the  business 
men  of  these  United  States  of  America  had  ought  to  have  the  free- 
dom, the  personal  liberties  of  operating  and  running  their  own 
business.  But  I  do  think  there  should  be  laws,  if  there  are  not 
already  laws,  to  take  care  of  the  guilty. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Assuming  that  there  were  no  guilty,  would  it 
not  be  a  better  way  to  have  this  market,  which,  as  you  will  agree, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  Nation  or  any  other  nation — 
would  it  not  be  your  judgment,  as  a  man  closely  associated  with  the 
live-stock  business,  that  some  supervision  of  those  markets  be  had 
that  would  eliminate  all  doubt  as  to  the  way  the  markets  were  con- 
ducted? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  It  would.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of 
supervision,  but  not  Federal  authority,  to  control  and  say  what  to  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  mean,  I  think,  arbitrary  authority? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  You  are,  or  not,  opposed  to  the  bills  before  this 
committee? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  am  opposed  to  them. 
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Senator  Keyes.  Have  you  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  legislation 
that  you  think  will  be  fair  to  the  industry  you  represent  and  also 
fair  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Tagg,  of  south 
Omaha,  fully  expressed  my  views  in  his  suggestions  here  this 
morning. 

Take  a  man  wrho  is  interested  in  each  line  of  industry,  say  the 
producer,  the  consumer,  a  Federal  man,  and  a  stockyards  man,  for 
instance,  it  all  goes  into  the  deal — and  a  commission  man — it  seems  it 
is  interstate  commerce  a  good  deal,  perhaps,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
adjust  and  manipulate  those  things. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  speak  of  the  freedom  of  business  men  to 
do  as  they  please  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No,  sir;  not  to  do  as  they  please — to  do  as  thev 
pleased  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  an  honest,  legitimate  busi- 
ness— now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  us  get  away  from  the  past  two  years,  as 
nobody  wants  to  talk  much  about  the  railroad  management  during 
that  time — and  go  back  to  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  or  the 
creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  control  all  rail- 
roads. Do  you  not  believe  that  was  a  good  recommendation  to  regu- 
late rates? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  it  might  have  been  in  some  ways,  and  in 
some  ways  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Kenton.  Would  you  believe  in  letting  the  business  men— 
and  they  were  business  men — owning  and  controlling  the  railroads, 
just  as  they  please  would  be  to  fix  any  rate  that  they  pleased  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic;  do  you  believe  in  that? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  think  we  have  our  State  legisla- 
tures that  can  hold  such  things  in  check  to  a  certain  extent,  and  if 
they  have  not  got  the  power  and  are  not  big  enough,  we  have  our 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Congress  can  not  take  up  every  case,  of 
course,  of  discrimination  in  rates  or  unfair  rates.  Do  you  not  feel 
that  there  must  be  some  body  to  do  that,  such  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  That  might  be  all  right. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  there  will  be  a  limitation  there  of  business 
doing  just  as  it  pleases,  because  railroads  are  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  They  are  a  monopoly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  legislation  against  the  railroads  in  my  experi- 
ence in  business,  in  shipping  stock  over  the  railroads,  and  for  my  part 
I  would  rather  pay  a  good  freight  rate  and  get  service  than  to  pay  a 
less  freight  rate  and  get  no  service.  I  would  make  more  money  in 
the  long  run.  I  have  shipped  a  good  many  cattle  over  the  railroads 
in  the  last  20  months  under  Federal  control.  I  fully  realize  that  the 
Government  has  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  handling  and  oper- 
ation of  the  railroads  while  we  were  in  war,  the  same  as  any  other 
man  who  has  been  operating  a  business  of  any  consequence.  I  know 
I  have  had  trouble  in  getting  efficient  employees  to  help  me  do  my 
work. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  made  pretty  good  profits  on  your  ship- 
ments during  war  time? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  T  have  made  a  fair  profit. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  You  had  as  much  profit  as  you  did  when  they 
were  not  under  Government  regulation? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  think  so.  I  made  good  money  when  we  were  not 
at  war.  I  made  money  in  the  cattle  business,  although,  of  course,  it 
has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  We  get  our  good  years  and  our  bad  years, 
but  take  it  as  an  average  I  have  not  went  behind.  I  have  been  able  to 
eat  three  square  meals  a  day  when  I  could  get  to  them,  in  recent  years. 
I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  could  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  look  reasonably  healthy.  Do  you  believe, 
as  a  question  of  public  policy,  outside  of  the  question  of  your  making 
money,  that  monopoly  should  exist  in  this  country  without  regula- 
tions? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  think  any  big  business  should  exist;  that  is,  it 
should  exist  as  long  as  it  is  operated  and  run  under  the  laws  of  our 
country — they  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  their  business. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then,  if  five  men  can  control  the  meat  business 
of  the  country,  would  that  warrant  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  There  might  then  be  a  necessity  for  some  little 
interference  or  regulation. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  one  man  could  acquire  all  the  oil  of  the  coun- 
try, do  you  think  that  would  be  perfectly  all  right? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  the  oil  business  is  out  of  my  line. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  but  the  principle  is  not  out  of  your  line. 
According  to  what  you  have  been  advocating  here  it  would  be  all  right 
for  such  a  man  to  have  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not  think  the  packers  have  acquired  the  entire 
business. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  have  not  asked  you  a  word  about  the  packers; 
I  have  asked  you  about  oil. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  oil  business,  but 
I  do  know  a  little  something  about  the  live-stock  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  all  right  for  one  man 
to  get  all  the  cattle  business  in  his  hands  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  do  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  if  he  could  do  it,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
all  right? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  one  could  not  do  it,  but  if  two  or  three  could 
control  all  the  cattle  supply  of  the  country,  would  that  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  No;  I  do  not  think  vou  do. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  three  or  four  men  could  control  all  the  meat 
industry  of  the  country  and  control  the  markets  in  which  you  sell  and 
the  markets  in  which  the  consumer  buys,  you  would  not  think  that 
would  be  all  right,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  an 
utter  impossibility  for  them  to  do  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  do  not  really  believe  in  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Not  to  control  any  great  lot  of  industry,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  right  now  that  the  pack- 
ers are  not  controlling  this  industry.  We  have  got  our  outside  buyers, 
who  come  from  the  four  winds  of  the  country  into  the  different  mar- 
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kets  of  this  country  to  buy  live  stock;  we  have  got  our  speculators 
who  buy  them  and  distribute  them  out,  and  we  have  got  our  inde- 
pendent packers  as  well  as  the  big  packers  on  these  markets  who  pur- 
chast  this  stuff. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  I  will  cite  to  you  a  case,  if  they  do  not — you  say 
they  do  not  and  others  say  they  do.  If  they  did,  it  would  be  reason 
for  regulation,  and  if  they  did  not,  it  would  not  be  reason  for  regu- 
lation? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  What  is  it? 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  think  about  the  stockyard  proposi- 
tion?   Do  you  think  that  should  be  divorced  from  packer  ownership? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  sell  your  stock  at  Omaho? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  sell  them  at  Omaha,  Chicago,  Sioux  City,  and 
St.  Joseph ;  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  had  a  shipment  to  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  more  packing  houses 
and  more  slaughtering  houses  it  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  out  competition  of  any 
kind. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  not  much  economic  wisdom,  is  there,  in 
shipping  steers  from  your  place  or  from  Iowa  to  Chicago  for  sale, 
and  then  shipping  the  meat  back  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  will  not  say  as  to  that,  sir.  The  packers  have  a 
system  of  slaughtering  this  meat,  and  their  methods  are  so  far  im- 
proved over  what  the  ordinary  butcher,  I  believe,  could  slaughter 
them,  that  they  could  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  even  under  the 
excess  freight  rates  that  we  have  had  to  pay  recently,  and  then  be 
ahead. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  as  to  the  butchers? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  they  do  that  as  to  the  independent  pack- 
ers? We  have  had  evidence  here  that  the  independent  packers  are 
thriving  right  along  in  competition  with  the  big  packers. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  am  speaking  of  the  small  butchers ;  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  packers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  does  not  strike  you,  does  it,  as  a  good  eco- 
nomic policy  to  ship  cattle  a  long  distance  for  slaughtering  if  you 
could  have  packing  houses  nearer  at  home? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  If  we  could  have  them  and  have  them  as  competent 
and  as  well  equipped  with  the  efficiency  and  experience  to  operate 
the  business,,  and  if  you  could  build  a  big  plant  in  every  little  town 
in  the  country  and  make  a  success  of  it,  it  might  be  a  better  suggestion 
than  to  let  it  go  under  the  present  system. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  it  not  relieve  your  railroad  situation  for 
other  things  if  it  was  relieved  from  the  long  hauls  to  the  slaughtering 
points,  and  local  packing  houses  were  developed? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Likely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  relieve  the  whole  situation? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Verv  likely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  not  consider  that  a  wise  public  policy 
if  it  could  be  worked  out? 
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Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  if  it  could  be  worked  out,  but- 


Senator  Ketes  (interposing).  Do  you  think  it  can? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  it  can  not? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  You  say  it  can? 

Senator  Kenton.  No  ;  I  say  you  think  it  can  not? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  think  it  can  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  it  can  be  worked  out? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  ever  had  a  number  of  local  packing 
houses  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  A  number  of  local  packing  houses  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes,  sir;  and  have  the  number  grown  less?  We, 
have  that  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  they  are  growing 
greater  all  the  time.  We  have  got  two  new  independent  packirg 
houses  that  are  building  and  pretty  well  along. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Thev  are  located  at  South  Omaha,  Xebr.     Thev 

•  ». 

have  started  in  the  past  year,  and  they  are  quite  largo  plants. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  they  entirely  independent? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are ;  they  have  been  selling 
stock  all  over  the  country  to  every  man  who  could  buy  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  are  they  capitalized  at,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not  know  what  their  capital  stock  is.  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Tagg  might  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  not  very  important. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Have  you  had  complaints  of  over- 
charges made  in  the  stockyards  at  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  never  made  any  complaints  of  overcharges. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  heard  complaints  about  the  over- 
charges? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Oh,  I  suppose  I  have.  I  will  tell  you,  Senator 
Kenyon,  there  are  always  some  kickers  in  a  community  or  a  country. 
They  would  kick  if  you  gave  them  the  world  and  everything  that 
is  in  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  true,  but  they  would  not  kick  if  they 
were  making  a  lot  of  money  out  of  shipping  cattle,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  If  they  were  making  money,  I  suppose,  they  would 
not  kick. 

Senator  Kenton.  Those  fellows  do  not  kick  much.  You  are  not 
a  man,  I  take  it,  that  does  much  kicking,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  will  tell  you,  I  have  been  shipping  stock  for 
approximately  30  years  over  the  railroads,  and  I  have  got  my  second 
claim  of  damages  to  ever  file  against  a  railroad  company. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  lucky. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  believe  if  a  man  could  operate  a  business  and 
£et  along  and  he  is  making  a  success  of  it  that  he  is  doing  all  right, 
anyhow,  and  good  enough  is  good  enough,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  looking  for  experiments  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  a  general  notion,  then,  that  the  people 
ought  to  stop  complaining  in  this  country  ? 
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kets  of  this  country  to  buy  live  stock;  we  have  got  our  speculators 
who  buy  them  and  distribute  them  out,  and  we  have  got  our  inde- 
pendent packers  as  well  as  the  big  packers  on  these  markets  who  pur- 
chast  this  stuff. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  will  cite  to  you  a  case,  if  they  do  not — you  say 
they  do  not  and  others  say  they  do.  If  they  did,  it  would  be  reason 
for  regulation,  and  if  they  did*  not,  it  would  not  be  reason  for  regu- 
lation? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  What  is  it? 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  think  about  the  stockyard  proposi- 
tion ?    Do  you  think  that  should  be  divorced  from  packer  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  sell  your  stock  at  Omaho? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  sell  them  at  Omaha,  Chicago,  Sioux  City,  and 
St.  Joseph ;  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  had  a  shipment  to  Kansas  City- 
Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  more  packing  houses 
and  more  slaughtering  houses  it  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  out  competition  of  any 
kind. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  not  much  economic  wisdom,  is  there,  in 
shipping  steers  from  your  place  or  from  Iowa  to  Chicago  for  sale, 
and  then  shipping  the  meat  back  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  will  not  say  as  to  that^  sir.  The  packers  have  a 
system  of  slaughtering  this  meat,  and  their  methods  are  so  far  im- 
proved over  what  the  ordinary  butcher,  I  believe,  could  slaughter 
them,  that  they  could  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  even  under  the 
excess  freight  rates  that  we  have  had  to  pay  recently,  and  then  be 
ahead. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  as  to  the  butchers? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  they  do  that  as  to  the  independent  pack- 
ers? We  have  had  evidence  here  that  the  independent  packers  are 
thriving  right  along  in  competition  with  the  big  packers. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  am  speaking  of  the  small  butchers ;  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  packers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  does  not  strike  you,  does  it,  as  a  good  eco- 
nomic policy  to  ship  cattle  a  long  distance  for  slaughtering  if  you 
could  have  packinghouses  nearer  at  home? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  If  we  could  have  them  and  have  them  as  competent 
and  as  well  equipped  with  the  efficiency  and  experience  to  operate 
the  business,,  and  if  you  could  build  a  big  plant  in  every  little  town 
in  the  country  and  make  a  success  of  it,  it  might  be  a  better  suggestion 
than  to  let  it  go  under  the  present  system. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  it  not  relieve  your  railroad  situation  for 
other  things  if  it  was  relieved  from  the  long  hauls  to  the  slaughtering 
points,  and  local  packing  houses  were  developed  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Likely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  relieve  the  whole  situation? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Verv  likely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  not  consider  that  a  wise  public  policy 
if  it  could  be  worked  out  ? 
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Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  if  it  could  be  worked  out,  but 


Senator  Reyes  (interposing).  Do  you  think  it  can? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  think  it  can  not? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  You  say  it  can  ? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  No  ;  I  say  you  think  it  can  not? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  think  it  can  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  it  can  be  worked  out? 
Mr.  Bachelor.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  had  a  number  of  local  packing 
houses  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  A  number  of  local  packing  houses? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes,  sir;  and  have  the  number  grown  less?  Wu 
have  that  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  they  are  growing 
greater  all  the  time.  We  have  got  two  new  independent  packing 
houses  that  are  building  and  pretty  well  along. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Thev  are  located  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.  Tltev 
have  started  in  the  past  year,  and  they  are  quite  large  plants. 

Senator  Raksdell.  Are  they  entirely  independent? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are ;  they  have  been  selling 
stock  all  over  the  country  to  every  man  who  could  buy  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  are  they  capitalized  at,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  do  not  know  what  their  capital  stock  is.  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Tagg  might  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  not  very  important. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  Have  you  had  complaints  of  over- 
charges made  in  the  stockyards  at  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  never  made  any  complaints  of  overcharges. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  heard  complaints  about  the  over- 
charges? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Oh,  I  suppose  I  have.  I  will  tell  you,  Senator 
Kenyon,  there  are  always  some  kickers  in  a  community  or  a  country. 
They  would  kick  if  you  gave  them  the  world  and  everything  that 
is  in  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  true,  but  they  would  not  kick  if  they 
were  making  a  lot  of  money  out  of  shipping  cattle,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  If  they  were  making  money,  I  suppose,  they  would 
not  kick. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  fellows  do  not  kick  much.  You  are  not 
a  man.  I  take  it,  that  does  much  kicking,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  will  tell  vou,  I  have  been  shipping  stock  for 
approximately  30  years  over  the  railroads,  and  I  have  got  my  second 
claim  of  damages  to  ever  file  against  a  railroad  company. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  lucky. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  believe  if  a  man  could  operate  a  business  and 
jret  along  and  he  is  making  a  success  of  it  that  he  is  doing  all  right, 
anyhow,  and  good  enough  is  good  enough,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  looking  for  experiments  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  a  general  notion,  then,  that  the  people 
ought  to  stop  complaining  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Bachelor.  To  a  certain  extent.  There  are  a  good  many 
kickers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  there  are  too  many  kickers  about  the 
high  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Absolutely.  And  if  they  knew  what  it  cost  to  pro- 
duce a  steer  and  put  the  poiind  of  beef  on  the  dinner  table  they  would 
not  do  so  much  kicking.  There  are  some  of  them  who  would  get  out 
and  help  produce  if  they  did  know  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  would  be  a  good  thing.  And  then  they 
might  kick  about  other  things. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  They  might.    I  believe,  Senator 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  a  pleasant  philosophy  of  yours. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  When  I  started  out  in  business — when  I  started  to 
work  by  the  month  for  other  people  I  was  not  asking  for  an  eight- 
hour  day's  work.  I  would  work  15  or  16,  20  or  24  hours  a  day  if  nec- 
essary, and  when  I  got  into  business  for  myself  I  did  the  same  thing. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  wTork  24  hours  a  day  I  was  right  there  with 
my  shoulder  against  the  wheel  pushing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  feel  we  ought  to  do  more  work  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Absolutely;  and  less  kicking. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  less  advising  people  how  to  get  along? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  the  advice  might  be  all  right,  if  it  is  good. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Some  of  the  advisers,  you  think,  should  get  out 
and  work? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  It  looks  that  way  to  me  now,  from  my  experience: 
yes,  sir. 

I  will  tell  you,  I  have  bought  cattle  in  the  early  days,  picked  them 
up  from  the  nesters  in  Wyoming  and  swam  them  over  the  Platte 
River  and  drove  and  herded  them  18  days  and  nights  myself.  I  did 
not  kick.  I  made  money.  But  there  are  a  good  many  people  who 
want  an  8-hour  day's  work,  or  6  hours-a-day  work,  and  those  people 
want  16  hours  a  dav  for  it  in  this  countrv  to-dav.  There  is  the  cause, 
probably,  of  the  greater  part  of  agitation  amongst  the  laboring  ele- 
ment. 

I  think  you  honorable  gentlemen  will  fully  agree  with  me,  too, 
when  you  come  right  down  to  the  common  sense  of  this  proposition. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  about  to  say  I  am  glad  to  know  I  have 
one  supporter.    I  have  made  practically  that  statement  myself,  and 
I  have  been  criticized  for  making  it- 
Senator  Ransdell.  You  express  my  views  absolutely.    I  agree  with 
vou. 

Senator  Keyes.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  think  it  is  rather  unusual,  perhaps,  for  a  man 
who  represents  a  New  England  State. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Who  represents  what? 

Senator  Keyes.  A  New  England  State,  to  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  the  West.  I  have  had  a  farm  in  Kansas,  a  corn  farm,  and 
I  have  fed  steers.  I  know  what  it  means  to  drive  steers  from  Texas 
to  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  I  have  been  interested  in  that  sort  of 
a  situation,  and  so  I  feel  that  the  questions  here  under  consideration 
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are  perhaps  such  as  we  can  approach  them  with  some  intelligence, 
and  I  certainly  am  very  much  interested  in  the  statements  of  the  men 
who  appeared  here  from  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Reyes.  I  appreciate  what  they  have  said. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  think  if  we  could  mix  up  a  little  bit  closer,  men, 
things  might  go  along  better.    What  do  you  think  ?    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Ketes.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  believe  with  you  the  real  conditions  are  not  thor- 
oughly understood  and  known. 

Senator  Ketes.  We  are  trying  to  get  together. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  You  bet ;  and  that  is  the  thing  to  do — get  together. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  easterners  would  come  to  know  the  western- 
ers better  if  they  would  come  out  there  and  get  acquainted  like  the 
Senator  has  done  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  I  believe  they  would,  and  I  believe  they  would  ap- 
preciate them  more. 

Lots  of  fellows,  a  good  manv  of  us,  at  any  rate,  paved  the  way  in 
the  live-stock  industry  in  the  West.  We  went  out  there  in  the  early 
days,  into  what  was  practically  known  as  the  great  American  desert. 
We  slept  on  our  saddle  blankets.  We  would  eat  one  meal  a  day  if 
we  could  not  get  two  or  three,  but  we  would  not  go  much  out  of  our 
way  to  get  the  second  or  third  one.  We  were  on  the  ground  floor, 
taking  care  of  our  business,  not  kicking,  not  joining  any  unions,  not 
asking  for  8  hours  a  day  and  16  hours'  pay  for  it.  We  did  not  do  that. 
Consequently  to-day  we  are  on  easv  street.  We  do  not  have  to  produce 
beef.  We  do  not  have  to  do  anything.  But  the  most  miserable  man, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  world,  is  the  man  who  does  not  have  anything  to 
do.  We  are  producing  beef,  and  I  guess  we  are  all  working  pretty 
hard  yet.  I  Know  I  am,  and  the  most  of  the  beef  producers  that  I 
know  are  also.  And  when  I  feel  that  when  there  are  any  laws  passed 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  curtail  the  production  oi  beef  it  ulti- 
mately affects  the  consumer  of  beef.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  tides 
of  the  ocean,  which  roll  high,  then  they  go  down,  and  if  you  have 
an  oversupply  it  is  cheap.  I  have  been  on  the  markets  when  it 
was  cheap;  I  have  been  on  the  markets  when  I  owed  the  banks  of 
the  country  large  obligations,  and  the  price  went  down,  and  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  was  ever  going  to  keep  my  head  above  water 
or  not.  It  kept  me  guessing.  When  I  would  go  to  bed  at  night 
I  thought  about  it.  I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs  in  the  cattle- 
production  business,  and  plenty  of  them.  I  have  taken  the  good 
with  the  bad,  and  I  am  eating  three  meals  a  day  now,  gentlemen, 
when  I  can  get  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  living  at  the  Willard ! 

Senator  Ketes.  You  are  a  good  sport,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  Well,  I  should  hope  so.  I  think  every  man  ought 
to  be  a  good  sport;  don't  you?     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Ketes.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Bachelor.  He  is  not  game,  if  he  is  not,  is  he  ?    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Bachelor.  There  is  nothing  more  that  I  have  to  say.  I  just 
wanted  to"  express  my  sentiments,  and  I  have  come  a  long  ways  to 
do  it.  I  would  not  nave  said  half  as  much  if  you  gentlemen  had 
not  been  asking  me  questions.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Stryker.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  nest  representative  will  be  Mr. 
E.  P.  Meyers,  of  Alliance,  Nebr.  I  presume  lie  is  the  largest  single 
shipper  of  live  stock  within  the  borders  of  our  State. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Meyers. 

Mr.  Stryker.  Mr.  Meyers  is  vice  president  of  the  Nebraska  Stock 
Growers'  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  E.  P.  HEYEBS,  ALUANCE,  NEBR. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  am  a  producer  of  beef.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
something  over  34  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  raise  cattle  and  feed  cattle? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes.  I  handle  steers,  buy  stock  steers,  and  have  raised 
mixed  herds,  and  have  at  the  present  different  kinds ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  am  indirectly  interested  in  these  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills.  So  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  come  down  here  and  put  in  my  protest. 

The  Chairman.  And  yon  are  against  the  Dills? 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  am  against  the  bills. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  tell  us 
why. 

Sir.  Meyers.  From  my  experience  with  railroads  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  I  do  not  think  I  want  any  more  of  Government  control 
of  private  interests.  I  have  had  some  experience  that  showed  me 
why  the  railroads  have  lost  money  and  where  if  practical  men  were 
running  them  they  could  have  made  money. 

Senator  Keyes.  How  could  they  have  made  money. 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  mean  they  would  not  have  lost  money. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  mean  they  would  not  have  lost  as  much? 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  instance:  Last  fall  I  was  in 
Denver  buying  stocker  steers.  I  bought  12  carloads  there,  and  was 
shipping  them  out  on  Thursday  evening.  So  I  found  they  came 
Utah  and  freight  paid  to  the  Missouri  and  feed  bill  on  transfer, 
and  the  station  at  which  I  was  going  to  take  them  off  from  Nebraska 
was  named  Martin,  on  a  branch  line.  I  found  there  was  no  train 
running  on  that  branch  line  until  Mondav.  This  was  just  6  miles 
across  from  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  I  went  to  the 
agent  and  asked  a  special  service,  if  they  could  furnish  me  an  engine 
to  run  those  cattle  up  from  North  Platte,  and  then  come  right  back 
up  within  6  miles  of  the  main  line. 

The  agent  took  it  up  with  the  superintendent,  and  after  hearinjj 
from  the  superintendent  he  said  the  Government  rules  were  such 
that  they  could  not  furnish  an  engine  for  less  than  25  cars.  The 
Union  Pacific  used  to  send  me  an  engine  for  8  or  10  cars.  Then  I 
said.  "If  thev  will  let  me  unload  the  cattle  at  Ogallala,  I  will  wire 
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Mr.  Meters.  That  is  one  instance.  No;  they  did  not  say  why 
that  was  the  rule.  The  agent  went  by  the  rule,  not  by  what  was 
practical;  and  the  Union  Pacific  used  to  allow  us  to  go  across  there 
and  drive  over  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  have  them  brought 
around  on  the  branch.    But  those  rules  do  not  apply  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Myers,  did  not  the  railways  in  your  sec- 
tion of  the  country  discontinue  that  service  for  limited  cars  a  good 
many  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Meters.  Discontinue  it? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes  . 

Mr.  Meters.  Oh,  no;  I  got  service  for  8  or  10  cars  up  to  a  few 
years  ago. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  I  do  not  know — two  or  three  years.  This  was  last 
year — up  to  the  year  before — a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  prompted  the  question  is  that  in  our 
section  of  the  country  they  used  to  give  us  power  and  service  for  10 
cars  of  stock.  They  kept  increasing  that  limit  until  they  wanted  30 
or  40  cars  of  stock,  and  they  wanted  that  before  the  war  began? 

Mr.  Meters.  Not  with  us.  Up  to  two  years  ago  I  could  get  an 
engine  on  the  Burlington  for  12  cars,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific  they 
offered  me  an  engine  for  10  cars,  and  they  did  furnish  me  an  engine 
for  8  cars,  but  that  was  not  their  rule.  Tney  said,  "  We  will  furnish 
you  an  engine  on  this  branch  line  for  10  cars";  and  at  one  time  I 
got  an  engine  for  8  cars.  I  said,  "  I  only  have  8  cars,"  and  they  said, 
"All  right,  we  will  send  an  engine  up." 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  by  railroad  men  when  I  have 
called  their  attention  to  the  complaints — of  course,  that  was  about 
this  poor  service — that  there  were  the  same  men  running  the  rail- 
roads as  before  the  war,  and  they  could  not  see  any  reason  why 
there  should  be  such  a  tremendous  change. 

Mr.  Meters.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  not  wanting  to  send  an 
engine  for  less  than  25  cars  during  the  war,  when  they  had  more 
business  than  they  could  do.  But  I  do  blame  when  they  can  save  a 
110-mile  haul  of  a  trainload  of  cattle  and  do  not  save  it,  when  it 
would  cost  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  or  $300  and  cost  me 
$100  for  feed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  possible  that  that  might  have  been 
the  fault  of  the  local  man? 

Mr.  Meters.  He  took  it  up  with  the  general  superintendent.  When 
I  found  out  at  noon  that  there  was  no  train  up  there,  I  then  took 
it  up  with  the  agent  right  away.  At  first  I  tried  to  get  special  serv- 
ice. I  was  not  disappointed  at  that  at  all,  because  I  knew  how 
business  was.  Then  I  said, "  If  I  can  take  those  cattle  off  at  Ogallala, 
I  will  wire  the  men  to  come  there  and  get  them,  because  I  do  not  like 
to  pav  for  the  food  three  days  at  North  Platte,"  and  he  said,  "  I  will 
take  it  up.  with  the  superintendent."  And  he  came  back  in  a  couple 
of  hours  and  said,  "  I  think  I  will  know  by  that  time.  We  used  to 
do  that,  but  it  is  Government  control  now,  and  the  rule  is  that  you 
have  to  bring  your  fat  cattle  back  to  the  station  you  unload  them  at." 

That  is  all  I  could  do.  I  said,  " All  right ;  I  can  feed  my  cattle 
three  days,  and  the  Government  can  haul  them  for  nothing." 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  my  country 
to  get  cars  for  independent  shippers  for  wheat,  flax,  and  rye.    I  had 
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that  personal  experience,  so  I  know  it  is  true.  But  we  thought  the 
fault  was  with  the  local  authorities,  perhaps.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  correct  or  not.  The  farmers  were  hampered  a  great  deal  in 
my  State  for  the  lack  of  getting  cars. 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  think  lots  of  times  the  fault  has  been  with  the  local 
men,  because  it  seems  like  generally  the  men  were  not  the  same  as 
they  were  before  the  war.  You  would  notice  the  difference;  it 
seemed  like  they  were  more  independent  and  they  did  not  care 
whether  they  favored  you  or  not.  Before  the  war  it  we  were  doing 
a  good  shipping  business  they  were  glad  to  help  us,  you  know,  if 
you  asked  some  little  favor,  and  they  were  right  on  hand. 

I  know  once  I  was  in  Denver  and  I  had  a  couple  of  trains  of  cattle 
from  Utah,  early  in  the  spring,  and  there  came  a  snow  storm  and  the 
cattle  were  going  right  down  in  the  pens,  getting  chilled  and  getting 
down ;  and  I  called  up  and  asked  if  they  could  not  load  those  cattle 
cut  right  away,  and  they  said  they  could  not  get  a  crew  to  go  out  right 
away,  but  that  they  would  set  the  cars  and  load  the  cattle  right 
awav,  and  thev  did.  So  the  cattle  were  in  the  drv.  At  first  thev 
were  in  the  open  and  the  wet  snow,  and  they  were  thin  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  in  April,  and  I  was  losing  the  thinner  ones  and  they 
were  going  down,  as  I  noticed  here  and  there  one  was  getting  down 
and  could  not  get  up.  They  had  a  train  out  there  in  a  half  hour  and 
an  engine  to  set  the  cars  and  went  to  loading  those  cattle  and  getting 
them  out. 

You  could  not  get  anything  done  like  that  now  if  they  all  died. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  business  than  the  live-stock 
business,  Mr.  Meyers 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  have  no  interest  in  banking. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  stock  in  the  Big  Five  packing  com- 
panies, have  you  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  borrow  any  money  from  them? 

Mr.  Meyers.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  ask  you  a  few  questions  a  little  different 
from  the  questions  which  have  been  asked  some  of  these  other  wit- 
nesses, I  want  you  to  take  it  in  good  nature,  because  we  are  just 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth;  and  you  look  to  me  like  a  man 
who  will  tell  the  truth.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  not  reflecting  on  the  other  witnesses, 
Mr.  Chairman?     I  know  yo*i  do  not  mean  that.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  to  this  gentleman  here.  This  com- 
mittee has  heard  a  great  many  witnesses,  and  I  could  say  the  same 
of  them  that  I  have  said  of  you,  that  I  believe  they  were  here  for 
an  honest  purpose.  During  the  last  week,  I  might  say,  the  testi- 
mony has  been  very  much  one  way — in  favor  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  say  against  these  bills. 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  am  against  the  bills,  because  I  think  it  would 
affect  me  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  My  questions  just  go  to  this:  We  are  here,  of 
course,  trying  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  conditions  complained  of. 
There  have  been  complaints  about  existing  conditions.  The  only 
way  that  this  committee  can  find  out  is  from  the  testimony  of  men 
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like  you,  who  come  a  great  distance,  and  men  who  have  the  ex- 
perience that  you  have  had.  It  has  been  suggested  that  most  of  these 
men  have  come  here  with  their  fares  paid  and  their  expenses  paid. 
We  have  not  asked  all  the  witnesses  that.  We  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  if  you  are  paying  your  own  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  am  paying  my  own  expenses ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  asked  by  any  oi  the  big  packers  to 
come  here  and  testify  against  the  bills? 

Mr.  Meters.  I  have  not  been ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  Why  do  you  come  here? 

Mr.  Meyers.  In  my  own  interests.  I  think  it  will  affect  the  pro- 
ducer. I  think  if  you  hamper  the  packing  business,  if  you  cripple 
the  packing  business  you  will  certainly  have  a  wider  spread  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  And  who  pays  the  bills?  The 
producer  pays  the  bills. 

Senator  Keyes.  What  is  your  object;  just  why  do  you  come  here? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Just  because  I  wanted  to  oppose  this  bill.  We  op- 
posed it  in  our  convention  at  Gordon,  and  I  was  opposed  to  the  bill 
when  I  first  saw  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Meyers,  how  would  it  af- 
fect your  business?  How  do  you  fear  this  bill  will  affect  your 
business? 

Mr.  Meyers.  If  there  is  more  expense  attached  to  the  handling 
of  the  business,  it  certainly  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  business. 
It  will  certainly  cut  down  the  price  to  the  producers.  If  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  packer  more  to  handle  it,  he  is  going  to  buy  it  cheaper, 
i^  he  not  ?    And  that  reaches  me. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Providing  you  were  willing 
to  sell  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  will  sell  it  for  all  I  can.  I  can  not  get  any  more 
than  the  market.  I  ship  it  on  the  market,  and  I  take  what  they  give 
me:  I  sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
producers  of  live  stock  must  necessarily,  on  account  of  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  product,  be  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
purchaser?  If  the  purchaser  can  stay  out  of  the  market  every  day 
and  stay  out  of  the  market  when  your  cattle  have  reached  the 
maximum  of  condition,  is  it  an  added  expense  to  you,  without  the 
hope  of  getting  remuneration  for  it,  unless  the  price  should  go  up? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  the  buyer  holds  the  price 
steady,  you  will  lose  money,  if  you  hold  them  any  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  It  does  not  cost  us  so  much  as  long  as  we  have  them 
at  home.    You  see,  we  have  them  in  our  own  pastures  then. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  But  when  you  ship  them,  what 
yon  get  for  them  depends  upon  the  market  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes.  We  are  just  depending  on  the  highest  bidder, 
and  when  I  go  to  the  market  and  buy  cattle  I  buy  them  just  as  cheap 
as  I  can.    I  have  bought  them  as  well  as  sold  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  holds  good  of  all  the  products  of  the 
farm,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Meyers,  did  you  fear  that  if  these  bills 
passed,  and  not  only  the  five  big  packers  but  the  independent  pack- 
ers are  licensed  and  their  business  more  or  less  interfered  with,  that 
that  will  reduce  competition  and  there  will  be  less  demand  for 
your  products,  and,  hence  you  will  get  a  smaller  price? 

Mr.  Meyers.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  that  is  why  you  have  come  here,  because 
you  feel  your  own  business  is  going  to  be  interfered  with? 

Mr.  Meters.  Yes,  sir.  Everything  I  have,  almost,  is  in  the  bus- 
iness. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  found  free  competition  in  purchas- 
ing live  stock,  not  only  among  the  big  packers,  but  other  independent 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  there  is  legitimate  competition  in 
the  business  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  never  could  see  any  difference.  I  know  a  good 
many  of  them  bid  on  the  cattle  the  same  day,  and  we  sell  them  to 
the  highest  bidder,  unless  we  think  that  the  first  man  has  bid  all 
they  are  worth,  when  we  may  weigh  them  right  up. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  find  the  butchers  competing  for  live 
stock  in  competition  with  the  five  packers? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  there  many  other  butchers? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Quite  a  number  of  other  butchers? 

Mr.  Meyers.  There  are  the  feeder  buyers  who  compete. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  suppose  the  big  packers  do  not  come  into 
competition  with  you  in  the  purchase  of  stockers  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  do  not  buy  them ;  they  only  buy  the  fin- 
ished product? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes.  Well,  if  our  cattle  are  fat,  they  are  good  beef. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  farmer  might  think  he  can  take  them  out 
for  a  short  time  and  make  them  a  little  better,  and  they  often  buy 
them  away  from  the  packers.  But  I  have  not  shipped  any  stockers 
and  not  many  feeders,  only  sometimes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  think  there  are  monopolies  in  the  busi- 
ness connected  in  any  way  with  live  stock  that  need  regulation  from 
Congress,  in  addition  to  all  the  laws  that  now  exist,  and  do  you 
think  there  are  laws  we  ought  to  put  on  the  statute  books? 

Mr.  Meyers.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  of  any.  I  thought  everything  was 
going  along  smoothly,  as  far  as  I  know;  I  have  not  had  any  com- 
plaint. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  really  know  then  of  no  evils  that  should 
be  corrected  by  Federal  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Not  that  I  can  see. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  never  heard  any  complaints? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes;  I  have  heard  lots  of  complaints. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  heard  about  these  previous  investi- 
gations of  £he  market? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have ;  and  I  have  heard  lots  of  complaints, 
but  I  never  heard  of  them  being  convicted,  and  I  think  that  if  they 
investigate  them,  if  they  are  monopolizing  in  restraint  of  trade,  I 
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think  they  ought  to  be  put  in  the  penitentiary,  if  we  have  laws  for 
that.    But  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  help  it  by  leaving  it  to  one 
man  to  tell  them  how  to  run  their  business. 
Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  that  is  an  assumption  in  regard  to  the 

{roposed  legislation,  Mr.  Meyers.  I  am  not  expressing  my  opinion, 
t  is  for  us  to  get  your  opinion.  But  you  do  not  understand  that  this 
proposed  legislation  is  intended  to  interfere  with  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  packing  houses  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  think  it  would,  because  one  man  has  the  power  to 
interfere  with  them,  and  he  may  not  be  an  experienced  man  in  the 
business ;  he  may  not  know. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  proposed  bills  are  only  intended  to  have 
to  do  with  the  integrity  of  the  situation ;  they  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  actual  physical  management  of  the  plants.  It  is  just 
a  question  of  keeping  track  of  the  business  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  are  discriminating  against  one  man  in  favor  of  another.  You 
do  not  really  think  that  sort  of  thing  prevents  other  industries  that 
are  looked  after  by  the  Government  from  prospering  and  thriving, 
<lo  you  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  If  that  was  done — if  they  were  discriminating;  but 
I  think  it  can  be  handled  better  by  leaving  it  to  one  man.  I  think 
the  laws  ought  to  take  care  of  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  One  man  finally  looks  after  the  banks;  he 
<loes  not  have  anything  more  to  say  except  to  report  on  it ;  this  man 
would  not  have  anything  to  say  except  to  report  on  it. 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  think  there  is  a  big  difference  between  the  banking 
business  and  the  packing  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  In  the  banking  business  the  man  comes  and  checks  up 
your  bank  and  sees  whether  you  are  taking  bad  loans  or  whether  you 
are  being  crooked.    In  the  packing  business,  I  do  not  see 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  That  is  all  this  man  would  have 
a  right  to  do,  to  see  if  you  are  doing  anything  crooked  or  not. 

Mr.  Meyers.  If  you  were  in  the  banking  business,  if  this  man  found 
out  vou  were  crooked,  the  law  would  have  to  take  care  of  it,  would 
it  not ! 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  would.  That  is  the  situation;  that  is  the 
intention  of  this  plan. 

Mr.  Meyers.  But  here,  if  this  man  is  not  experienced.  In  the  pack- 
ing business  there  is  so  much  more  to  it  than  there  is  to  banking 
that  it  takes  lots  of  experience  for  a  man  to  know  whether  they  are 
running  this  right  or  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  accounts  are  all  he  has  got  to  be  guided 
by.  Under  the  authority  of  this  bill  he  is  not  supposed  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  physical  control  of  the  packing  houses,  nor  would 
he  have,  according  to  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Meyers.  If  this  man  investigated  the  packing  houses  and  he 
thought  it  was  not  run  properly,  he  could  revoke  the  license  and  shut 
up  that  packing  house  right  there,  could  he  not  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No;  not  under  either  one  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  Meyers.  And  lose  lots  of  perishable  goods? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No;  he  would  report  the  same  as  a  bank  ex- 
aminer to  his  superior  officers,  and  the  superior  officer  according  to 
the  plan — and  if  you  ask  me  for  information,  I  will  say  that  the  bill 
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that  I  have  submitted  here  provides  that  he  should  make  his  report 
to  a  superior  officer,  and  that  superior  officer  calls  this  man  to  a 
hearing  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  must 
hear  him  personally.  I  have  provided  in  my  bill  that  in  the  event 
he  can  prove  the  license  should  be  revoked,  then  it  must  go  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  the  court  of  appeals  must  pass  upon  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  Meters.  What  would  this  packer  be  doing  during  all  that 
time? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Going  right  on  with  his  business  without  any 
interruption  whatever  until  the  thing  was  settled,  and  under  no 
circumstances  that  I  can  conceive  of  could  a  license  be  revoked 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Meters.  It  is  virtually  putting  Federal  control  over  the  pack- 
ing business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  call  Federal  control  the  supervision  over 
our  banks,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Well,  yes;  over  national  banks. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  detrimental  to  them, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Meters.  No ;  but  it  is  a  different  kind  of  business.  The  bank- 
ing business  is  quite  different  from  the  live-stock  business,  there  is 
so  much  more  to  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yon  have  been  in  the  business  for  many  years: 
you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  you  have  heard,  as 
you  have  omitted,  these  complaints,  and  you  know  that  there  is. 
whether  well  founded  or  not,  oftentimes  real  bitter  protests  regis- 
tered against  market  conditions,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  genuine 
suspicion  as  to  their  methods?   . 

Mr.  Meters.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  believe  that  any  kind  of  legislation 
that  would  tend  to  eliminate  that  particular  condition  would  be 
beneficial  ? 

Mr.  Meters.  We  have  laws  which  ought  to  take  care  of  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes:  but  they  do  not  do  it. 

Mr,  Meters.  Then  make  laws  that  will.  I  think  it  will  be  better 
than  to  have  one  political  appointee  to  go  there  and  dictate  how  they 
shall  run  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  Meters.  I  think  that  expresses  mv  opposition  to  the  bill,  ami 
I  probably  have  said  enough. 

The  Chairman,  We  are  very  n 
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The  Chairman.  We  heard  yt 
hope  you  will  not  take  too  mue] 
year  have  been  made  a  part  of  tl 
we  do  not  want  to  limit  you  in  gi 
you  to  go  over  any  testimony  tni 

Mr.  Strtker.  I  shall  be  as  bri 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chain 
mittee,  may  I  say  that  Mr,  Stryki 
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of  the  South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange,  and  speaks  in  a  repre- 
sentative capacity? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  hear  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stryker  last  year,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it  now. 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  shall  take  up  as  little  ot  your  time  as  possible.  If  I 
desire  to  preface  what  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  by  the  statement 
that  in  my  own  mind  the  gentlemen  whose  bills  we  are  assailing 
introduced  them  with  the  idea  that  those  features  contained  therein 
would  be  constructive. 

I  come  here  in  all  freedom  with  the  thought  that  if  we  have  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  constructive  criticism  to  offer  of  these  measures, 
either  one  or  both  of  the  gentlemen  will  take  them  in  that  spirit.  I 
have  made  a  few  notes  of  things  that  occurred  to  me. 

After  approximately  30  years'  observation  of  the  business  methods 
of  commission  men  on  our  public  market,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why,  of  all  the  representatives  of  producers  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  country,  they  should  be  singled  out  and  forced  to  se- 
cure licenses.  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  effect  of  the  Kenyon 
and  Kendrick  bills  upon  the  interests  of  the  commission  men  and 
dealers  on  our  public  markets.  No  business  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  is  conducted  so  nearly  on  honor.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
handled  daily  by  these  commission  men  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar 
to  the  shipper  or  producer  of  live  stock.  We  have  had  a  sample 
of  Government  control  during  the  war  period,  and  I  desire  to  lay 
particular  stress  on  this  feature  of  my  testimony;  and  our  experi- 
ences have  not  left  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  license  method 
should  be  continued.  The  idea  that  one  man,  a  political  appointee, 
is  or  could  be  capable  of  running  our  particular  line  of  business, 
in  addition  to  handling  inspectors  and  the  yard  companies  of  the 
country,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fallacious. 

The  whole  proposition,  as  outlined  in  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick 
bills,  as  far  as  the  commission  men  are  concerned,  seek  to  remedy  a 
condition  which  does  not  exist. 

Each  week  I  meet  hundreds  of  shippers  to  the  Omaha  market,  and 
I  have  heard  not  one  word  in  commendation  of  a  broadening  of 
Government  control,  and  I  have  heard  very  much  against  it. 

Paternalism,  as  applied  to  the  business  of  marketing  live  stock, 
will  be  as  disastrous,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  producer  of  live  stock 
as  it  has  been  to  the  patron  of  the  railroads  during  the  past  20 
months.    I  want  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  my  next  statement. 

We  have  not  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  handling  live  stock 
at  the  public  markets.  Our  markets  are  absolutely  free  and  open. 
Illustrative  of  that  statement,  out  of  approximately  3,000,000  head  of 
hogs  received  at  our  market  during  the  last  year,  about  700,000  were 
purchased  and  shipped  to  out-of-town  independent  markets. 

This  same  condition  obtains  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  with  re- 
lation to  the  cattle  and  sheep  business.  Our  market  papers  are  inde- 
pendent, printing  our  market  news  as  gathered  from  both  the  seller 
and  the  buyer  on  our  public  markets  by  their  own  representatives. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  Government's,  if  you  please,  securing  in 
its  own  way  all  items  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  our  business. 
We  feel  that  if  the  Government  should,  through  some  representative, 
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make  checks  or  audits  of  our  business,  having  representatives  on  our 
markets,  with  the  weapon  of  publicity  if  anything  wrong  creeps  in. 
it  will  have  gone  as  far  as  is  necessary  in  the  production  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  shippers.  I  want  to  repeat,  we  have  absolutely  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

The  commission  business  itself  is  as  highly  competitive  as  that  of 
any  other  line  I  know.  Our  people  have  nothing  to  offer  but  their 
services,  and  that  field  of  competition  to  a  large  degree,  safeguards 
the  interests  of  the  producer  and  shipper  to  our  public  markets. 

Mr.  Tagg  touched  this  morning  upon  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Bureau  01  Markets  while  we  were  under  their  control  and  licensed 
by  them,  a  condition  which  will  automatically  cease  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  peace.  In  addition  to  the  idea  of  having  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  classify  the  animals  shipped  to  this  market,  they 
had  manv  theoretical  ideas  of  how  vour  business  and  the  business 
of  every  shipper  in  the  country  should  be  handled.  I  happened  to 
be  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  and  a  part  of  November,  and  I  want  to  make 
this  assertion 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  vear? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Last  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Mr.  Stryker.  At  that  time  Mr.  Brand  was.  I  want  to  make  this 
assertion,  that  if  all  the  theories  suggested  and  contemplated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  had  been  put  into  practice  the  live-stock  shipping 
business  of  this  country  would  have  been  in  a  more  chaotic  condi- 
tion than  any  of  you  can  imagine. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  Mr.  Brand  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  now? 

Mr.  Stryker.  No,  sir 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  he  doing  now? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  think  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  big  fruit  con- 
cerns of  the  country. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  that  a  packer  concern? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  do  not  know :  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Keyes.  What  did  he  do  before  he  was  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  at  the  time  vou  refer  to? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  in  educational  work. 

Senator  Kenyon.  A  professor? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  won't  sav  positivelv,  but  if  he  was  not,  manv  of 
his  associates — fine  fellows,  good,  honest  men — were  pure  theorists 
with  absolutely  no  practical  knowledge. 

Senator  Keyes.  lie  was  a  real  professor? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  won't  say  that  positively  of  Mr.  Brand,  but  many 
of  his  associates  were  real  professors. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The>e  theories  that  were  advanced,  you  say. 
were  nor  put  into  operation,  were  they? 

Mr.  Stryker.  No:  they  were  not  put  into  operation,  but  it  was 
only  after  weeks  of  bitter  controvery  that  we  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing their  being  put  into  operation.  1  do  not  want  to  take  any  per- 
sonal credit  for  this,  but  if  numerous  practical  fellows  had  not  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  your  live  stock  would 
have  been  classified  as  surelv  as  the  sun  rose.  Thev  would  have 
gone  into  your  pens  and  said.  %k  Mr.  Kendrick,  you  have  out  of  these 
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10  cars  2  cars  of  prime-fed  range  beef,  2  cars  of  feeder  steers,  prime- 
feeder  steers,  2  cars  of  ordinary  feeder  steers,"  and  they  would  have 
gone  down  the  line,  and  after  they  had  finished  the  classification  all 
there  would  have  been  left  for  the  commission  men  to  do  would  have 
been  to  sell  the  stuff  according  to  their  classification.  And  I  fancy 
that  had  that  been  done  the  shippers  of  the  country  would  have 
been  the  first  to  complain. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  Government 
license  system  employed  in  the  yards  no  very  foolish  or  exacting 
regulations  were  put  into  force?     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Strtker.  We  prevented  a  number  of  more  than  foolish  and 
many  impracticable  operations  being  started — with  your  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  they  were  not  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  Stryker.  No;  they  were  not,  but  we  fear  that  if  some  one 
man  is  placed  in  charge  of  our  business,  handling  your  business  on 
the  public  market,  there  will  be  more  of  these  theoretical  propositions 
started  by  this  bureau,  and  that  there  may  not  at  all  times  be  some 
hardheaded  practical  man  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Now,  Mr.  Stryker,  this  governmental  authority 
was  under  war  conditions,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  it  was  also  rather  an  arbitrary  kind,  was 
it  not?  There  was  very  little  limit  to  the  authority  given  anybody 
during  the  war  that  had  to  do  with  Government  business  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  That  is  true,  but  we  all  fell  in  with  the  ideas,  be- 
cause we  were  in  war. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  know,  but  that  was  the  situation.  And  you 
were  willing,  under  those  conditions,  as  you  have  stated,  to  comply 
with  anything  that  was  at  all  reasonable? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Willing  to  do  many  things,  then,  Senator,  which 
we  would  seriously  object  to  doing  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  had 
that  authority,  and  even  had  your  support,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  gone  quite  as  far  under  those  conditions 
as  they  would  go  under  any  kind  of  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  That  is  just  one  of  the  reasons,  Senator,  why  we  do 
not  want  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  our  business  dictated 
to  by  these  people.  We  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  public 
markets  for  all  these  years  ought  to  have  taught  the  producers  that 
we  really  and  truly  represent  you,  and  that  your  interests  are  safe  in 
our  hands  without  being  segregated  from  all  the  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  the  country,  and  told  that  for  some  reason,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, "  You  must  be  licensed."  We  think  that  feature  of  your  bill 
is  pure  class  legislation,  and  that  we  should  not  be  picked  out.  I  do 
not  think  the  Government  ought  to  license  any  legitimate  business, 
Senator  Kendrick. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  we  have  had  a  bill  introduced  here  by 
one  of  the  very  ablest  corporation  attorneys  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  license  all  corporations. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Keyes.  Who  is  that? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Senator  Kellogg. 
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Coming  back  to  the  question,  Mr.  Stryker,  do  you  agree  with  the 
suggestion  offered  by  Mr.  Tagg,  of  Omaha,  that  some  sort  of  legisla- 
tion would  be  beneficial  to  the  situation  that  would  be  calculated  to 
bring  about  a  better  spirit  of  understanding  and  confidence? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  Yes;  I  do  decidedly.  And  I  hare 
this  suggestion  to  offer  along  that  line.  I  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Tagg  in  all  of  the  details  of  his  idea,  but  I  believe  that  if  Senator 
Kenyon  and  yourself,  representing  the  people  as  you  do,  representa- 
tives of  the  packers,  representatives  of  the  stockyards  interests  of  all 
kinds,  stockyards  companies,  and  the  dealers  on  the  markets,  and 
the  commission  men  were  to  get  together  around  a  table  you  could 
arrive  at  a  mighty  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
business.    I  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  one  that  would  do  the  work? 

Mr. 'Stryker.  A  workable  understanding;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  if  you  were  at  that  table — which  I  am  sure 
would  be  a  good  thing — what  would  you  propose  as  the  plan,  taking 
into  consideration  what  Senator  Kendrick  suggests,  the  public  suspi- 
cion, which  you  know  does  exist,  and  a  desire  to  work  out  the  best 
plan  for  everybody,  including  the  public — who  do  not  seem  to  be 
represented  very  much  at  the  hearings — what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  would  do  as  I  suggested  a  little  while  ago.  As 
far  as  our  particular  line  is  concerned — and  that  is  the  only  feature 
I  think  I  ought  to  discuss — I  believe,  as  I  have  stated,  that  publicity 
and  a  scrutiny  of  our  affairs  by  some  Government  employee,  with 
publicity  as  his  weapon  of  reprimand,  would  take  care  of  our  par- 
ticular line  of  business.  We  have  no  possible  objection  to  a  Govern- 
ment representative  coming  in  and  proving  to  his  satisfaction  that 
your  affairs  as  a  shipper  are  being  properly  cared  for  by  our  people. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  your  bill,  Senator  Kenyon,  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  your  particular  attention.  That  is  paragraph  (e) 
of  section  14  of  your  bill,  on  page  21  thereof.  If  the  provisions  of 
that  paragraph  were  to  become  effective,  every  cash  live-stock  market 
in  this  country  would  be  abolished.    And  I  will  tell  you  why. 

That  paragraph  provides  for  a  post-mortem  examination  of  all 
live  stock  slaughtered.  The  only  way  a  post-mortem  inspection  of 
that  character  may  be  carried  on  would  be  by  the  handling  of  each 
animal  individually.  That  animal  would  have  to  be  tagged  at  the 
home  of  the  producer;  it  would  have  to  be  marketed  by  a  number, 
weighed  separately,  and  a  separate  record  kept  of  every  individual 
animal.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  or  not  that  system  would  be 
practicable  on  the  live-stock  markets  of  this  country.  The  shipper, 
instead  of  getting  his  proceeds  the  day  he  marketed  his  stuff,  would 
be  in  luck  if  he  got  a  week  from  day  after  to-morrow. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  you  will  look  over  that  paragraph  carefully  and 
note  the  results  of  it,  should  it  become  a  law,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  suggestion  about  it 
I  am  not  agreeing  to  your  suggestion,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Stryker,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  is  the 
principle  for  which  the  commission  firms  contended  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes;  there  was  a  very  bitter  controversy,  Senator 
Kendrick,  with  which  you,  I  think,  are  entirely  familiar.    The  effort 
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was  made  to  buy  all  animal  foodstuffs  subject  to  post  mortem  exam- 
ination, and  we  battled  it  out  for  almost  two  months. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  almost  suspended  the  live-stock  market 
for  several  days. 

Mr.  Strtker.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did  absolutely  refuse  to  sell  stock  that 
way.  And  I  must  reiterate  that  if  the  provision  mentioned  were  to 
become  effective  we  could  not  conduct  our  business  as  it  is  con- 
ducted to-day. 

We  want  all  of  the  additional  buying  competition  we  may  be  able 
to  secure  on  our  public  markets.  We  will  welcome  additional  buying 
competition  at  Omaha.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  financial  guar- 
antee, but  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  assuring  this  committee  that  if 
two  or  three  other  big  plants  want  location  at  Omaha  we  will  see 
that  they  get  them.  I  fancy  there  will  be  no  objection  from  any 
source. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stryker,  in  your  work  with  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  standardization  of 
grain? 

Mr.  Stryker.  N o,  sir ;  I  was  entirely  connected  with  the  live-stock 
feature,  Senator  Gronna. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  if  you  had 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  would  not  make  a  competent  witness,  would 
he?    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  stockmen  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  grain  men ;  I  will  say  that. 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  have  heard  that  said  before. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  like  to 
have  corrected  by  legislation  in  the  live-stock  business  or  the  packing 
business.  What  errors  or  evils  now  exist  which  Federal  legislation 
could  probably  prevent?  I  do  not  believe  I  have  heard  all  your 
testimony;  I  have  heard  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Stryker.  Senator,  we  think,  as  far  as  our  particular  line  of 
business  is  concerned,  that  we  are  getting  along  comfortably  as  it  is. 
We  think  we  have  the  confidence  of  the  shippers  to  that  market  and 
that  we  are  handling  their  business  in  an  economical,  expeditious, 
and  honest  manner. 

Senator  Ransdell.  By  the  term  "we"  whom  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  mean  the  commission  merchants  on  the  public 
markets,  representing,  as  we  do  directly,  the  producer  and  snipper 
of  live  stock. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  connected  with  only  one  branch  of 
the  business.  How  about  the  producers'  interest?  Let  us  start  back 
there.  Do  you  know  of  any  evils  connected  with  the  producing  end 
which  we  might  correct  by  legislation? 

Mr.  Stryker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  of  any  connected  with  the  pack- 
ing end,  the  independent  packers  or  the  five  big  packers,  or  the  refrig- 
erator cars,  that  we  might  correct  by  Federal  legislation? 

Mr.  Stryker.  The  independent  packer,  in  my  judgment,  is  free 
and  unhampered  in  his  purchase  of  live  stock  on  the  public  markets, 
as  illustrated  at  the  beginning  of  my  statement  by  saying  that  bet- 
ter than  50  per  cent  of  the  hogs  marketed  at  our  markets  last  year 
*ere  purchased  by  independent  packers  and  shipped  to  them,  abso- 
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lutely  no  restrictions  being  imposed  at  all.    An  appreciable  percent- 
age of  our  cattle  receipts  are  purchased  by  independent  packers. 

About  35  per  cent  of  our  total  receipts  of  cattle  go  to  the  country, 
either  for  further  finishing  in  the  feed  lots  and  on  the  ranches  of  our 
people  or  for  independent  packers.  About  65  per  cent  of  our  sheep 
receipts,  which  this  year  will  run  considerably  over  3,000,000  head, 
are  purchased  by  independent  packers  or  feeders — most  largely 
feeders. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Do  you  know  of  any  monopoly  in  the  purchas- 
ing or  handling  of  the  cattle  there  in  your  market  that  we  ought  to 
try  to  correct  or  prevent  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I,  like  everyone  else,  have  heard 
stories  of  monopoly  but  they  are  hard  to  trace,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  foundation  for  them  on  our  market. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  refrigerator- 
car  business  to  say  whether  there  are  evils  there  which  we  should 
correct? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  that  feature  of  the  bills 
which  would  divorce  the  freezers  from  the  packers. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Why? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Because  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  packers  in 
handling  their  freezers  than  has  been  practiced  by  the  carrier  in  the 
handling  of  their  privately  owned  cars. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Do  you  speak  from  experience  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  a  railroad  man  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  stockyards  man  for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  the  past  30  years  I 
have  been  in  more  or  less  close  touch  with  the  handling  and  transpor- 
tation of  live  stock. 

Senator  Eansdell.  As  the  result  of  your  experience,  do  you  believe 
the  public  gets  better  service  by  the  present  system  of  refrigerator 
cars? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Much — but  that  should  be  improved.  The  carrier 
should  be  compelled  to  supply  additional  cars  for  the  men  not 
equipped  with  privately  owned  cars. 

Senator  Eansdell.  The  railroad  companies  should  be  required  to 
add  very  largely  to  their  refrigerator-car  service? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eansdell.  But  while  you  would  do  that,  you  would  not 
interfere  with  the  private  ownership  of  refrigerator  cars  by  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Strtker.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Independent  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  would  not  interfere  with  it  at  all,  because  they 
are  handled  so  much  more  efficiently,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Eansdell.  You  would  encourage  them  to  get  more  rather 
than  take  from  them  what  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Then,  may  I  again  ask  what  evils,  if  any,  do 
you  know  of  in  connection  with  the  cattle  business,  from  the  time 
the  animal  leaves  the  farm  until  the  meat  reaches  the  consumer, 
that  ought  to  be  corrected  b^  Federal  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  am  not  going  to  say,  Senator,  that  all  of  us  in  the 
business  of  handling  cattle  are,  or  have  been,  honest.    There  are  bad 
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spots  which  will  inevitably  creep  in  among  men  engaged  in  any  line 
of  business.  Those  spots  have,  unfortunately,  crept  into  our  busi- 
ness. We  have  the  machinery  for  the  location  of  bad  spots  in  our 
membership,  but  I  have  saia  that  I  believe — I  know  our  people 
could  have  no  objection  of  any  kind  to  a  Government  scrutiny, 
close  as  it  might  be,  of  the  operation  of  the  business. 

Senator  Ransdell.  While  you  say  they  would  have  no  objection, 
do  you  believe  that  it  is  needed  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  No  ;  not  for  the  greater  percentage  of  the  business, 
but  it  might  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  odd  black  sheep  which 
once  in  a  while  creeps  into  a  flock. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  kind  of  inspection  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Stryker.  A  scrutiny  of  our  books,  that  the  Government  may 
be  certain  that  all  of  the  money  which  belongs  to,  say,  Senator 
Kendrick  when  he  markets  a  train  of  cattle  gets  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  speaking  about  the  scrutiny  of 
your  books,  let  me  say  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  that 
authority  now,  under  the  law,  has  it  not?  It  can  investigate  any 
corporation  or  any  business  in  the  country  and  compel  you  to  pro- 
duce your  books.  Of  course  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  advertise 
it.  but  there  is  not  any  question  that  there  is  complete  authority  for 
them  to  do  what  you  are  now  suggesting. 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  is  true,  Senator 
Gronna. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  know  it  is  true. , 

Senator  Kendrick.  There  would  be  a  difference,  however,  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  you  not  think,  if  a  statute  were  provided  for  the 
investigating  by  a  governmental  agency  of  dealings  in  these  markets 
under  which  they  would  be  required  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts  ? 

The  Chairm'an.  They  are  not  required  to  give  publicity ;  in  fact, 
they  are  not  allowed  togive  any  publicity. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is,  under  the  present  law? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  I  had  in  mind  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire publicity. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  no  power  to 
enforce  anything. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  power  to  get  the  books  and  make 
the  examination. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  It  can  not  enforce  any  remedies? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Stryker,  are  you  not  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  relationship  of  the  producers  to  the  market,  under  which 
they  are  required  to  do  certain  things  when  they  go  to  market  and 
have  no  voice  in  the  equities  there,  is  something  of  a  one-sided  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  broaden  that  proposition 
a  little,  Senator,  please. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  mean  to  reduce  it  to  just  what  I  mean  ? . 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Assume  that  the  farmers  and  the  stockmen 
of  the  country  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  not  buying  their 
hay  in  the  yards  at  a  fair  price.    They  have  no  alternative;  they 
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must  pay  that  price,  or  else  they  do  not  go  to  that  market.  They 
can  not  buy  hay  for  their  stock  on  the  outside  and  feed  it  to  them  in 
the  yards  where  they  are  marketed.  They  must  buy  from  that  one 
concern. 

Now,  if  they  had  some  voice  in  a  commission  or  board  or  some 
authorized  directing  authority,  is  it  not  your  conviction  that  they 
would  be  almost  certain  to  secure  better  rates  for  that  feed  and  that 
service? 

Mr.  Stryker.  In  answering  that  question,  Senator,  I  must  bear  in 
mind  that  any  business  concern  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the 
commodities  it  handles. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Undoubtedly.  But  in  negotiations  between 
two  people  you  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  question  of  remunera- 
tion should  be  left  to  one,  and  the  other  fellow  not  have  anything 
to  say  about  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Oh,  that  situation  of  arbitrary  charges  at  stock 
markets  and  other  places  of  a  like  character  has  always  been  a 
bugaboo.  There  has  always  been  the  suspicion  that  perhaps  the 
charges  were  too  high  on  this  or  that  commodity  in  this  or  that 
place.  But  this  very  weapon  of  publicity  to  which  I  have  referred 
repeatedly  has  brought  about  such  a  change  in  the  feeding  situation 
at  the  public  stockyards  of  this  country  within  the  past  years  that 
you  would  hardly  believe  the  difference  between  the  situation  to-day 
and  the  situation  of  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  Take  1916  on  that  very  question  that  Senator 
Kendrick  asks  you.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  they  take  from  the  State  report  of  your  Omaha 
yards,  the  net  profit  on  the  hay  proposition  was  a  little  over  $237,000, 
which  is  97.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  hay.  Is  not  that  a  rather 
unreasonable  charge? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Senator  Kenyon,  I  heard  some  of  the  largest 
shippers  of  Nebraska  say  to  the  State  railway  commission,  when 
the  very  matter  of  charges  on  hay  at  the  Omaha  market  came  up, 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  allow  the  stockyards  com- 
pany an  even  100  per  cent  for  feeding  their  live  stock  on  our  market. 
That  hearing  was,  as  I  say,  before  the  State  railway  commission, 
and  after  I  had  the  authority  of  these  shippers,  I  backed  them  up  in 
this  suggestion  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  100  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  profit? 

Mr.  Stryker.  A  fair  profit ;  yes,  sir. 

I  have  no  brief  for  the  stockyards  company — we  often  disagree 
with  them  on  matters  of  service,  and  it  is  natural,  representing  the 
shipper,  that  we  should  do  that  in  the  course  of  our  business — but 
the  profit  is  not  all  there  is  to  it ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  hay  and  what  it  sells  at.  There  is  the  cost  of  feeding  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  mangers  and  all  the  appurtenances  which 
go  into  the  investment  on  which  you  must  consider  the  profit.  And 
that  profit,  as  outlined  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report, 
takes  cognizance  of  nothing  but  the  difference  between  the  cost  and 
the  selling  price. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  takes  in  the  labor? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Labor,  yes;  but  not  the  arrangements  for  feeding 
within  the  yards. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  There  is  a  per-head  charge  for  yardage,  be- 
sides that  for  hay  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  that  per  head? 

Mr.  Stryker.  At  the  present  time  on  cattle  it  is  30  cents,  on  hogs 
10  cents,  and  6  or  7  cents  on  sheep. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  raising  the  question  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  price  of  feed  in  the  yards.  The  question  that  I  ask 
is.  Will  it  not  be  more  in  line  with  general  business  principles  for 
the  producer  to  have  representation  before  he  is  taxed? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  have  not,  Senator  Kendrick,  subscribed  to  the  sug- 
gestion outlined  by  Mr.  Tagg  this  morning,  which  carried  with  them 
an  indorsement  of  that  feature,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  ghost 
of  unrest  and  suspicion  might  be  laid  to  a  certain  degree  with  some 
such  representation  of  the  producer  where  he  could  at  least  keep  his 
eye  on  what  is  going  on. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  would  be  a  good  thing,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  would,  and  I 
think  the  net  result  of  the  operation  of  something  of  that  character 
in  a  few  years  would  tend  to  allay  this  suspicion  which  you  say  exi  its. 
IVe  believe  there  is  no  cause  for  it,  as  far  as  our  business  is  concerned, 
but  it  might  help. 

Senator  Keyes.  You  have  stated  that  there  were  some  black  spots 
in  the  industry  in  which  you  are  interested.  Would  you  mind  stating 
to  the  committee  whether  you  think  there  are  as  many  or  less  than 
the  average  number  of  black  spots  in  other  industries  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  think  there  are  less,  because  of  this  condition. 
The  commission  men  of  the  public  markets  are  all  housed  under  one 
roof  in  exchange  buildings.  Their  business  is  identical.  They  are 
all  seeking  the  shipment  of  Senator  Kendrick's,  for  instance.  We 
are  all  trying  to  convince  him  that  we  are  trying  to  do  as  well  for 
him  or  better  than  the  other  fellow  can,  and  that  spirit  of  competi- 
tion, in  itself,  where  we  are  all  nested  together  in  one  spot,  tends  to 
keep  down  to  the  absolute  minimum  the  bad  spots. 

Now  you  have  asked  about  that,  I  am  going  into  it  a  little  further. 

Senator  Keyes.  Bad  spots  and  black  spots  are  the  same,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes,  sir — dishonesty.  Some  dishonest  spots  were 
discovered.  We  have  had  a  few  cases  on  our  market,  and  others 
have  been  discovered  on  other  markets.  The  exchanges  expelled 
those  of  their  members  who  were  found  dishonest.  The  Bureau  of 
Markets  has  not  yet  revoked  their  licenses,  or  had  not  within  a  few 
weeks. 

Senator  Keyes.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Stryker.  The  Lord  knows.    I  do  not. 

Senator  Keyes.  Have  they  investigated  those  situations? 

Mr.  Stryker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  know  there  are  some  suits,  either 
pending  or  brought  to-day  or  yesterday,  at  Chicago,  against  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  the  revocation  of  a  number  of 
those  licenses? 

Mr.  Stryker.  These  cases  to  which  I  refer  are  cases  where  the 
licensees  went  before  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  pleaded  guilty  to 
charges  of  dishonesty. 
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The  Chairman.  There  still  might  be  a  good  reason  for  not  re- 
voking their  licenses,  because  if  there  are  suits  pending 

Mr.  Stryker.  There  were  no  suits  pending,  Senator  Gronna,  in  the 
cases  to  which  I  refer. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  provided  means 
and  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  some  of  those  people  who  the  gentle- 
man who  was  here  the  other  day  referred  to—you  know  who  they 
were — and  as  I  stated  yesterday,  $18,000  of  $25,000  had  been  paid 
back  to  the  producers.    I  personally  saw  a  check  for  nearly  $1,000. 

Mr.  Stryker.  But  those  same  people,  Senator  Gronna,  still  have 
their  licenses.     The  Exchange  expelled  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes ;  there  might  be  a  reason  for  that,  of  course. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  any  event  it  would  indicate  that  under  a 
licensing  system  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  there  being  any 
hurry  to  revoke  a  license. 

Mr.  Stryker.  I  grant  you  there  is  no  danger  of  there  being  any 
hurry,  Senator  Kendrick. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  anyone  wishes 
to  ask?  If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Stryker.  Is 
Mr.  Mercer  here  from  Kansas? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  H.  MERCER,  STATE  LIVE-STOCK  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  KANSAS,  T0PEKA,  KANS. 

Mr.  Mercer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  State  live-stock  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  and  also  secretary  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation and  a  small  producer. 

I  would  like  to  state  my  position  briefly,  how  I  came  to  be  here, 
etc.,  without  any  interruptions  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  that  anyone  wishes  to  ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  "Mercer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  organization  which  I  represent 
has  taken  quite  a  little  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  marketing:  of 
live  stock  in  this  country,  and  a  short  time  ago  it  was  suggested  by 
some  of  our  leading  producers  and  some  of  the  members  ox  our  asso- 
ciation that  a  committee  of  producers  visit  the  eastern  markets,  the 
eastern  wholesale  markets  and  retail  markets,  of  their  products.  Ar- 
rangements were  made,  and  a  committee  of  five  of  us  left  Kansas  on 
the  16th  of  this  month  and  visited  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington. 

It  was  no  purpose  of  mine  when  we  left  home,  and  no  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  our  organization  to  attend  the  hearings  before 
this  committee.  It  was  suggested  by  some  representatives  from  our 
State — Congressman  Tincher  in  particular — that  I  and  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  make  some  statement  before  this 
committee  for  your  consideration. 

I  want  briefly  to  set  forth  my  own  individual  opinion  as  to  the 
market  conditions.  I  have  heard  several  statements  made  here  by 
representatives  of  producers,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  one  essential 
proposition  has  not  been  brought  out. 

The  fact  is  that  men  that  are  investigating  and  looking  into  these 
matters,  both  the  finishers  and  the  producers,  are  and  have  been 
endeavoring  to  solve  some  problem  relating  to  the  stabilization  of  the 
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live-stock  business.  It  is  useless  for  any  producer  or  anyone  else,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  to  state  that  there  is  not  a  very  unsettled 
condition  of  affairs  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  as  relating  to 
the  live-stock  and  meat  industries.  Whether  legislation  will  reach 
the  point  or  not  I  am  not  here  to  say. 

I  also  want  to  state  that  it  was  my  own  personal  position,  with 
others  of  my  own  organization,  that  we  could  probably  reach  a  better 
understanding  of  the  matter  and  solve  the  problem  better  by  sort  of 
familiarizing  ourselves  with  others'  problems;  that  is,  the  producer 
and  the  finisher  of  the  product,  and  hence  advocated  a  policy  of  that 
kind. 

That  movement  was  started  some  time  last  March.  Several  meet- 
ings have  already  been  held,  tending  toward  a  sort  of  board  or  com- 
mission, whatever  you  may  call  it,  on  the  part  of  the  producer  and 
the  packer  to  discuss  their  problems.  Finally  the  situation  was  con- 
summated into  what  was  called  a  producers'  committee  of  15,  and  a 
packers'  committee  of  what  number  I  do  not  know.  We  have  had 
two  meetings.  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  the  other  members  are  from  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Problems  of  concern  to  the  shipper  are  brought 
up  at  these  meetings,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  perhaps  some  good 
at  least  might  come  out  of  them.  We  have  had  no  meeting  of  that 
committee,  since,  I  think,  the  20th  of  June. 

The  situation  that  called  for  the  meeting  of  this  committee  was 
the  deplorable  live-stock  conditions  early  in  this  year.  It  is  self- 
evident  to  every  man  who  has  had  anything  to  market  that  his 
product  has  been  far  below  the  war-time  production.  I  have  taken 
the  position,  and  I  think  a  great  many  other  producers  have,  that 
live  stock  has  been  high,  cattle  are  high,  hogs  have  been  high,  and 
sheep  have  been  high,  and  that  after  the  armistice  had  been  signed 
there  was  a  sort  of  feeling  among  almost  everyone,  in  the  business 
world  at  least,  that  war  prices  Would  be  reduced,  not  only  those  re- 
lating to  live  stock,  but  in  every  commercial  line. 

But  that  has  not  been  the  case  as  relates  to  almost  everything  in 
the  buiness  world,  other  than  what  might  be  classed  as  beef  and  cot- 
ton. Producers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  not  satisfied  that 
their  commodities  should  be  sacrificed  when  almost  every  other  line 
of  commercial  business  is  maintaining  its  war  prices,  or  even  an  ad- 
vance on  the  war  prices.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  activities  of  our 
people  in  trying  to  come  to  some  solution  of  this  condition. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  many  producers 
in  our  State  and  in  other  States  as  well  have  sustained  losses  in  the 
marketing  of  their  cattle  during  this  year,  running  at  times  from 
$10  to  as  high  as  $80  a  head.  We  can  produce  those  actual  account 
sales,  and  the  statements  verified,  if  it  is  necessary,  by  some  of 
our  shippers  and  producers. 

Now,  had  other  commodities  that  were  inflated  in  price  under  war 
conditions  been  sacrificed  along  that  line,  I  presume  the  cattlemen 
would  have  been  satisfied  and  would  have  taken  their  medicine  with- 
out much  complaint.  But  we  feel  that  such  has  not  been  the  case,  or 
in  fact,  we  know  it  has  not. 

We  all  have  our  own  personal  opinions  about  the  bills  at  issue 
here.    I  want  to  state  my  positon  as  regards  these  bills,  with  all  due 
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kindness,  of  course,  to  everyone  who  has  a  different  opinion.  If 
anything  I  can  offer  here  can  be  of  any  consequence  or  concern  to 
this  committe  in  working-out  this  problem,  I  think  I  shall  have  ac- 
complished some  little.  To  begin  with,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  fcll  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  suppose  the  authors  themselves  ex- 
pect these  bills  to  become  law  as  they  have  introduced  them.  If  they 
do,  they  have  more  confidence  in  their  fellow  Senators  than  we  have 
out  our  way,  or  have  had  in  days  gone  by,  when  we  were  trying  to 
pass  State  laws.  But  we  want  to  reason  with  you  for  a  moment  on 
some  of  these  matters,  and  give  our  reasons  why  we  are  opposed  to 
them. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  should  offer  serious  objection  to 
any  measure,  or  give  particular  credit  to  any  measure,  unless  he  has 
some  reasons  for  it.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  me  to  get  up  and  say 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills,  or  tnat  I  am 
in  favor  of  them,  but  if  I  am  opposed  to  them,  I  surely  ought  to  have 
some  reason  for  offering  my  objections. 

I  want  to  take  up  the  question  of  refrigerator  cars  first.    I  am  op- 

Sosed  to  that  provision  of  the  bill  which  requires  the  packers  to 
Lspose  of  their  cars.  I  am  opposed  to  it  for  this  reason :  That  from 
the  information  I  have — and  I  think  I  have  looked  into  these  matters 
quite  considerably — at  the  time  the  packers  needed  these  cars  there 
was  no  provision  made  for  them  and  no  compulsion  on  the  carriers 
of  this  country  to  furnish  the  cars.  Therefore  they  furnished  their 
own  cars.  They,  now  have  them.  They  know  how  to  handle  them. 
They  know  how  to  load  them.  And  I  know,  gentlemen,  from  my  own 
experience — while  I  am  not  a  packer  and  have  no  interest  in  any 
packing  concern,  I  have  for  my  own  information  watched  the  load- 
ing of  these  refrigerator  cars  and  have  watched  the  unloading  of 
them,  and  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  well-trained  men,  well- 
trained  supervisors,  to  handle  as  important  a  proposition  as  perish- 
able meats.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  would  take 
the  same  care  in  keeping  the  cars  in  a  sanitary  condition.  I  do  not 
believe  they  would  know  how.  Therefore,  since  the  packer  has  these 
cars,  the  only  thing  I  am  concerned  with  is  whether  he  is  making  a 
reasonable  charge  against  the  product  which  he  is  carrying  in  those 
cars. 

I  also  think  it  would  be  good  legislation,  if  we  do  not  already  have 
it,  to  require  the  carriers  to  furnish  cars  to  independent  packers  who 
do  not  have  cars  of  their  own.  I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  inde- 
pendent packers,  and  they  say  they  have  not  any  brief  or  any  com- 
plaint to  make  against  the  Big  Five,  as  we  call  them,  on  account  of 
any  discrimination  against  them  in  their  business  through  their  hav- 
ing their  own  cars.  There  may  be  some ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not 
been  over  this  country,  only  in  certain  sections  of  it. 

As  relating  to  the  stockyards  proposition,  I  have  pronounced 
opinions  on  that.  They  are  not  new.  A  long  while  ago  I  took  the 
position  that  the  live-stock  markets  should  be  owned  and  controlled — 
if  not  owned  absolutely,  controlled  by  the  producer.  It  is  his  market. 
It  is  his  place  of  business,  and  I  think  he  should  consign  his  stock  to 
his  own  market.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  packer  has  mistreated  him 
by  reason  of  his  control,  but  I  do  say  that  the  packer  has^  not  any 
business  with  it,  and  I  think  that  with  time  I  could  prove  it  to  any 
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ordinary  reasonable  man,  whether  he  be  a  farmer,  a  producer,  or 
whatever  he  may  be. 

I  have  my  ideas  about  the  stockyards.  I  think  in  order  to  protect 
himself  the  producer  should  have  a  place  where  he  can  consign  his 
product  to  market.  Every  man  knows  that  in  this  big  country  we 
have  not-any  way  to  control  our  producers  in  their  shipments.  There 
may  be  30,000  come  in  to-day  and  there  ought  not  to  be  over  10,000. 
So  it  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  at  the  present  time,  at  least,  in  the 
disorganized  condition  of  the  producers  of  this  country,  to  control 
the  receipts  at  market  centers. 

I  presume  that  any  man  would  take  advantage  of  a  cheaper  prod- 
uct if  he  knew  he  could  buy  it  for  less.  The  packer  is  supposed  to 
buy  the  stock  that  comes  to  the  markets.  The  buyer  has  orders,  I 
presume,  to  buy  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  their  various  dis- 
tributing stations.  When  the  goods  ate  purchased,  he  is  virtually 
out  of  the  market.  Unless  he  is  persuaded  to  go  out  and  buy  your 
btock  he  quits  buying.  But  in  most  cases  he  goes  back  and  buys  them, 
and  he  buys  them  cheaper.  I  presume  every  man  would  do  the  same 
thing.  He  claims  that  he  has  to  find  a  place  for  that  product.  He 
buys  it  virtually  with  his  eyes  closed.  He  does  not  know  where  it 
will  go,  but  he  takes  the  chance  of  finding  an  outlet. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  Mr.  Mercer,  he  generally  has  to  handle 
it  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  wish  you  would  excuse  me,  Senator,  until  I  get 
through.    I  do  not  want  to  divert  my  thoughts. 

I  say,  Senator,  that  if  we  handle  and  control  our  own  stock  yards, 
if  we  are  alert  to  the  interests  of  our  own  business,  we  will  provide 
facilities  at  those  yards  to  take  care  of  the  oversupply,  and  we  will 
provide  the  facilities  and  provide  the  feed,  at  a  cost  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  cost  back  home,  not  paying  200  or  300  per  cent  for 
the  feed  that  we  use. 

Now,  if  we  can  get  a  situation  of  that  kind  at  the  markets,  if  we 
can  get  control  of  them,  I  have  not  any  objection  to  the  packer  own- 
ing a  part  interest  in  them,  and  I  think  it  is  all  right  that  he  should, 
perhaps.  It  is  immaterial ;  you  have  the  privilege  of  owning  some  of 
his  stock.  But  I  believe  he  has  not  any  more  business  in  the  control 
of  those  yards — in  fact,  if  he  will  just  simply  get  rid  of  them — he 
will  shortly  have  eliminated  a  great  deal  of  agitation  against  hjjn. 
a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  against  him,  on  the  part  of  the  producers  oi 
this  country. 

On  the  question  of  the  live-stock  commission  merchant,  I  want  to 
say  for  the  live-stock  commission  merchant  that  he  is  a  better  man 
to-day,  that  they  operate  their  business  on  a  cleaner  system  and  they 
are  more  efficient  than  they  were  30  years  ago. 

I  have  shipped  stock  for  something  like  30  years,  and,  of  course, 
back  in  the  early  times  in  my  life  I  did  not  know  much  about  any- 
thing, only  to  take  a  load  of  cattle  to  market  and  get  back  home. 
I  thought  everything  was  all  right.  But  later  on  I  found  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  crooked  business  going  on.  I  know  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  crooked  business  at  the  stock  yards ;  I  have  had  it  perpetrated 
on  me.  It  has  been  found  out — and  not  only  by  commission  mer- 
chants, but  by  traders  and  also  the  stock  yards  and  carriers,  and  in 
the  weighing  of  this  stock.  Occasionally  now  a  commission  mer- 
chant may  go  astray,  but  it  is  seldom. 
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I  say  that  the  exchanges  have  improved,  and  in  a  great  degree 
the  men  that  handle  your  business  now  are  pretty  fair  business  men, 
pretty  fair  judges  of  cattle,  and  get  along  pretty  well.  I  also  have 
some  ideas  about  that,  that  I  do  not  think  a  man  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  live-stock  commission  merchant  unless  there  has  Seen 
some  test  applied  to  him  by  some  one  or  by  some  commission  of 
some  consequence  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  is  fit  to  trarilact  busi- 
ness, that  he  is  both  intelligently  and  financially  responsible. 

I  think  the  commission  merchants  have  some  ideas  about  that 
themselves.  I  think  they  have  taken  some  action  on  that  line,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  better  live-stock  commission  merchant  has  made 
strides  in  bettering  his  methods  and  rendering  better  service.  That 
is  one  section  of  the  act. 

Then  there  is  the  question  about  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  That,  to 
every  man  who  knows  anything  about  it,  is  the  rankest  kind  of  a  joke, 
and  does  not  really  enter  into  anything  of  this  kind.  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  It  did  not  have  any  authority ;  if  it  did,  they 
never  exercised  it.  When  any  issue  was  brought  before  them  they 
dallied  along  with  it,  and  it  is  still  pending,  and  probably  always 
will  be  pending.  The  trouble  was  lack  of  authority  in  the  law  or 
the  proclamation,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Anyhow,  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything. 

Now,  as  to  the  licensing  system,  I  would  not  say  that  I  am  for  it 
or  against  it.  I  do  not  see  why  any  concern  that  is  operating  a 
business  in  this  country  that  is  serving  the  public  should  object  to  a 
commission  of  some  kind  regulating  its  affairs.  I  do  see  where  the 
commission  merchant  or  the  packer  could  object  to  the  methods  or  to 
the  force  that  might  be  used  in  relation  to  controlling  their  affairs. 
I  believe  that  the  live-stock  interest  of  this  country  is  Dig  enough  to 
have  a  board  of  some  consequence  created,  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  men  set  forth  in  the  law,  as  to  what  kind  of  men  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  that  board  to  take  charge  of  all  these  matters.  That  is 
my  own  opinion  of  those  things. 

I  have  studied  these  problems  from  many,  many  angles,  and  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  I  know  of  lots  of  things  that  come  up  in  the 
business  that  are  bad.  I  know,  gentlemen — and  if  you  do  not  know 
it,  I  know  that  Senator  Kendrick  knows  it,  and  every  commission 
merchant  knows  it — that  the  loss  in  the  cattle  industry  to-day — that 
the  packers  claim  they  are  fosing  and  we  know  the  producer  is  los- 
ing— is  reflected  back  to  the  producer  in  the  country. 

I  will  illustrate.  I  followed  this  business  from  the  ranch  to  the 
consumer  and  I  know  just  a  little  bit  about  how  it  is  done  now; 
that  is,  I  know  what  I  see ;  that  is  all. 

We  will  say  that  at  our  western  markets  to-day,  where  the  largest 
number  of  cattle  are  marketed,  that  the  market  is  rather  active  and 
that  the  prices  prevailing  are  rather  satisfactory.  For  some  reason 
that  we  know  not  of — and  the  packers  themselves  say  that  they  have 
no  way  to  tell  what  are  the  reasons — by  the  time  that  finished  prod- 
uct reaches  your  eastern  market  centers  for  distribution  there  is  a 
lack  of  demand,  and  the  prices  fall  from  $3  to  $5  below  the  cost  of 
the  finished  live  stock.  We  have  seen  that  condition  on  the  sales 
sheets  of  these  men  in  all  the  cities  we  have  been  in  in  the  last  10 
days.  Now,  I  know — I  do  not  care  what  the  packer  says  or  what 
anybody  else  says — that  that  is  reported  back  to  the  purchaser,  and 
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he  takes  it  off  of  the  producer,  because  he  has  no  other  way  of  making 
his  gain  back.  If  that  hits  a  producer  that  has  only  a  few  loads  of 
cattle,  he  is  put  out  of  commission. 

The  lucky  fellow,  of  course,  is  pretty  well  satisfied.  The  big  pro- 
ducer has  a  way  to  protect  himself.  He  does  not  have  to  put  all  his 
stuff  on  the  market  in  one  day,  and  he  does  not  do  so,  because  he  has 
large  quantities,  large  numbers,  and  he  can  string  them  out  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  he  will  probably  be  able  to  get  out  even  in 
unsettled  times.  But  here  comes  the  man  who  has  his  home  on  a 
quarter  section  of  land,  and  who  has  maybe  one  carload  of  cattle. 
He  does  not  know  much  about  the  market.  He  loads  up  his  cattle 
to-day  and  sends  them  to  market,  and  if  the  market  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition  he  has  to  sell  them  and  sometimes  lose,  as  I  have  told  you, 
from  $10  to  as  high  as  $80  a  head,  actual  dollars,  now,  without  any 
minus  figuring  or  plus  figuring;  that  is  a  loss  that  he  must  take  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

Now,  he  does  not  figure  on  the  cost  of  everything,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  the  finished  product  in  the  industry.  His  wife  may 
work  as  hard  as  anybody,  and  his  children  may  work  very  hard, 
but  he  does  not  make  any  charge  for  them.  That  is  not  saying  that 
he  ought  not  to  do  it,  but  he  does  not  do  it.  I  known  from  experi- 
ence— and  I  have  gone  into  and  gone  through  almost  all  phases  of 
producing  life — I  know  that  the  farmer  and  the  producer  does  not 
keep  any  record  of  his  business  of  any  consequence  at  all.  We 
have  a  few  men  who  keep  a  good  system  of  accounting,  but  the  large 
majority  of  them  keep  no  record  of  their  business  at  all,  and  make 
no  charge  for  any  of  their  labor,  and  make  no  charge  for  the  efforts 
and  labor  of  the  members  of  their  family ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  balance  their  accounts  and  find  themselves  ahead,  all  well 
and  good ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  behind,  there  they 
are. 

So  it  is  that  I  say  the  one  thing  in  the  minds  of  producers  is  a 
stabilization  of  products.  Nothing  worries  them  so  much  as  the 
lack  of  stabilization  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  constantly 
wondering  if  anything  may  be  done  to  stabilize  products.  They 
want  to  know  about  that  situation,  and  they  think  in  this  wise:  If 
I  enter  into  business,  will  I  have  some  assurance  as  to  what  my 
price  will  be  within  four  or  five  or  six  months  from  now.  The  way 
things  are  now  I  may  have  some  cattle  to  sell  to-day  and  they  may 
be  of  a  certain  value,  but  a  week  from  now  they  might  have  to  be 
sold  at  a  loss  or  at  some  considerable  reduction  in  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  increase  considerably  in  value — and  I  wish 
to  say  that  these  sudden  fluctuations,  even  though  they  are  upward 
sometimes,  are  just  about  as  bad  as  lower  prices;  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  lucky  follow  gets  the  increase  and  he  is  better  off,  but 
thegreat  masses  of  the  producers  do  not  benefit. 

This  is  the  way  I  view  this  situation.  I  do  not  know  that  legis- 
lation will  reach  it.  I  thought,  to  begin  with,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  that  we  could  solve  this  problem  without  legislation. 
Every  man  in  his  heart  rather  feels  that  he  takes  a  pride  in  what 
he  undertakes  to  do  in  this  world.  He  does  not  like  to  be  restricted 
by  some  other  fellow  telling  him  how  to  do  or  what  to  do  or  when 
to  do  it. 
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I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  opposition,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent at  least — although  I  am  not  speaking  advisedly — it  you  could 
create  some  sort  of  commission  and  qualify  the  appointees  on  that 
commission.  I  mean  by  that,  get  men  who  would  know  this  business, 
and  be  sure  that  you  would  not  have  some  schoolboy  or  some  pro- 
fessor or  some  theorist — because  they  are  not  always  a  success  in 
telling  you  what  to  do. 

To  my  mind  it  is  important  that  something  of  this  kind  be  done, 
either  by  legislation  or  by  agreement  on  the  part  of  producers  and 
consumers  and  the  finishers  of  the  product — tnat  is,  to  at  least  have 
some  method  by  which  this  business  may  be  operated  with  more  or 
less  safety. 

I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  men  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  being 
alarmed  that  the  cattle  business  is  not  going  to  continue.  I  know 
that  it  will  continue — but  it  will  be  continued  at  a  reduction  in  pro- 
duction, for  a  while  at  least.  It  may  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  prices  wiU  be  very  high;  but  there  is  always  somebody  who  is 
going  to  follow  the  business,  and  there  is  always  somebody  who  is 
going  to  take  up  when  the  other  fellow  quits.  But  I  do  say  that  it 
is  an  unsafe  business.  I  have  found  that  as  I  have  studied  this 
problem.  And  the  more  I  have  considered  the  matter  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  solution  of  the  situation  is  for  the  producers  to 
organize  themselves  and  deal  with  those  that  handle  their  products 
as  they  are  dealt  with. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  gone  over  this  matter 
as  far  as  I  think  I  have  it  in  mind.  I  am  much  interested  in  it,  and  in 
the  welfart  of  our  people.  I  know  that  since  we  left  home  the  man 
in  my  State  who  has  marketed  his  cattle  has  done  so  at  an  average  loss, 
over  the  price  of  10  or  15  days  ago  up  to  the  present  time,  of  any- 
where from  $10  to  $30  a  head.  I  have  a  message  in  my  pocket  to  that 
effect,  that  the  market  has  dropped  off  from  25  cents  to  as  much  as 
$2.50  a  hundred  in  the  last  10  or  15  days. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  caused  that  reduction! 

Mr.  Mercer.  What  was  that  question? 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  caused  that  drop  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  caused  it.  I  told  you  a 
moment  ago,  but  I  will  tell  you  again:  Every  establishment  that  I 
visited  in  all  these  larger  cities  I  found  was  handling  this  finished 
product,  that  is,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  at  a  loss  to  the  packer;  or  at 
least  that  is  what  their  records  show.  Now,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
that  condition  reflects  back  to  the  producer.  That  information,  of 
course,  the  packer  has.    He  can  not  go  on  with  any  such  loss,  so 

Senator  Kansdell  (interposing).  Why  did  he  handle  it  at  all  at  a 
loss  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not  know. 
I  ask  that  question  a  good  many  times  in  the  last  10  days.  I  have 
asked  it,  I  expect,  500  times,  and  the  answer  given  me  by  the  men  who 
have  had  it  in  charge  was  that  they  did  not  know;  tnat  they  have 
competition,  and  it  is  a  perishable  product  and  has  to  be  disposed  of 
promptly ;  and  that  they  have  to  get  what  price  they  can  for  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  the  people  quitting  the  eating  of  meat  under 
these  high  prices? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Are  they  quitting? 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Yes;  that  would  effect  it,  of  course? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  really  think  the  packers  have  been  han- 
dling it  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Do  I  think  so  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  would  hate  to  say  that  they  were  untruthful  men. 
And  I  would  say  this,  that  the  only  way  I  can  tell,  if  that  were  true, 
would  be  to  say  that  they  had  made  their  charges  wrongly.  We  have 
the  records  in  our  possession  where  a  bullock  costs  so  much  in  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  or  some  other  western  point,  and  the  dressed-beef 
price  of  that  animal  was  in  plain  figures,  on  an  account  sales,  and 
was  forwarded  on  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the 
carcass ;  and,  of  course,  we  have  the  record  of  the  packers,  where  they 
sold  it,  and  we  have  information  from  the  man  who  bought  it  and 
where  he  sold  it,  and  his  price  was  $3  less  than  the  figures  furnished 
me  as  showing  what  it  cost. 

All  that  enters  into  that  cost  price  I  do  not  know.  The  packers 
agreed  to  furnish  it.  I  understood  Mr.  White,  in  his  testimony,  to 
give  an  analysis  of  it.     I  saw  those  figures. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  as  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  that  we 
think  there  is  a  lot  on  the  other  end  of  the  matter.  I  think  the 
method  of  distribution  of  meats  is  largely  in  a  crude  form.  The  re- 
tailer has  problems,  of  course,  different  from  those  of  the  packer,  but 
I  know  of  instances  and  I  saw  sales — we  will  take,  for  instance,  liver 
as  sold  in  this  city.  I  think  you  gentlemen  can  find  out,  if  you  go 
down  to  the  packers'  branch  house,  that  you  can  buy  liver,  wholesale, 
for  6  or  7  cents  a  pound.  If  you  go  over  to  the  retailer,  he  will 
charge  you  from  18  to  22  cents  a  pound.  I  think  you  can  also  find 
out  where  they  are  selling  meats  for  15  cents,  17  cents,  and  18  cents 
a  pound  that  are  being  retailed  at  30  cents  to  40  cents  and  60  cents  a 
pound. 

I  know  this,  that  under  an  investigation  I  made  myself  a  few 
years  ago  in  60  towns  in  our  State,  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  was 
100  per  cent  above  the  cost  price  of  the  production  of  the  animal — the 
finishing  of  it  and  laying  it  down  on  the  block.  And  I  believe  it  can 
be  very  nearly  shown  that  that  is  the  situation  to-day. 

Senator  Kansdeix.  Do  you  mean  that  the  retail  butcher  got  100 
per  cent  more  than  it  cost  him  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  mean  that  that  is  what  the  figures  showed.  Of 
course.  I  have  no  experience  in  business  along  that  line,  because  that 
is  not  my  business,  but  I  have  gone  to  the  records,  and  I  have  gotten 
the  word  of  the  retailer  and  have  gotten  the  word  of  the  man  who 
sold  him  the  goods,  and  have  looked  over  the  bill  and  have  figured 
out  what  he  was  getting  for  the  carcass.  In  other  words,  when  I 
made  the  investigation  in  Kansas  the  average  cost  of  the  finished 
beef  to  our  retailers  was  about  9  cents  a  pound — and  of  course  that 
was  several  years  ago,  when  meat  was  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now — 
and  that  the  average  cost  of  that  same  meat  to  the  consumer  was  18 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Have  you  gotten  those  same  figures  within  the 
last  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Mercer.  We  have  some  figures,  as  I  told  you,  that  were  gath- 
ered on  our  trip. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  If  the  carcass  costs  20  to  25  cents  a  pound,  the 
retailer  was  getting  40  to  50  cents  a  pound  for  the  meat  he  sold? 

Mr.  Mercer,  On  a  general  average ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  One  hundred  per  cent  more  than  it  cost  him? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Isn't  that  entirely  too  much  profit  for  the  re- 
tailer to  make? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  think  so,  although  I  am  not  in  the  retail  business, 
and  he  has  his  problems. 

Another  thing,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  we  found  out  is 
this:  That  the  demands,  of  the  eastern  people  at  least,  are  not  in 
harmony  with  hard  times,  are  not  in  harmony  with  any  kick  on  high 
cost  of  living.  The  figure  has  been  given  to  us  that  very  nearly  75 
per  cent  of  the  demands  for  beef  to-day  is  for  the  high-priced  cuts; 
that  you  can  not  sell  even  to  the  ordinary  laborer  the  cheap  pieces  of 
meat.  That  is  the  history  of  the  situation  that  we  have,  as  given  to 
us  by  both  retailer  and  wholesaler. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  Mr.  Wallace  with  you  on  those  trips? 

Mr.  Mercer.  No  ;  he  could  not  go. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  anything  further 
to  offer  about  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  what  you  said 
about  the  ownership  of  stockyards,  and  am  glad  to  find  one  man  I 
agree  with.  I  do  not  want  to  testify,  but  I  simply  want  to  say  this, 
that  the  producer  of  cattle  has  just  as  much  right  to  own  stockyards 
as  the  packer  has  to  own  refrigerator  cars. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  think  so  mvself. 

« 

The  Chairman.  And  unless  the  packer  will  help  to  bring  that 
about  I  doubt  if  the  question  will  ever  be  solved  satisfactorily.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  tremendous  factor  for  good  if  the  producers 
should  own  the  vards. 

Xow,  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  need  no  law  on  that.  I  simply 
want  to  give  an  illustration  of  a  case  with  which  I  am  familiar 
because  I  have  $50  worth  of  stock  in  the  concern.  It  is  a  farmers' 
cooperative  organization,  called  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchan<r.j. 
I  invested  to  the  extent  of  $~>0  in  that  concern  several  vears  ago.  We 
find  that  we  can  not  get  the  prices  for  cattle  very  often  that  these 
old-line  people  can  get.  And  it  has  been  our  belief  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination. We  rent  pens  in  the  stockyards  at  St.  Paul,  just  as 
others  do.  and  some  fanners  who  ship  cattle  to  that  city  have  told 
me  that  they  can  get  75  cents  more  by  selling  to  Swift  or  some  of 
these  people  than  by  selling  through  our  selling  agency. 

I  have  asked  them  why  they  did  not  patronize  the  Equity  Coopera- 
tive Exchange.  These  men  who  ship  are  farmers,  and  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  some  discrimination,  that  there  is  an  advantage  taken  of 
these  people,  would  it  not?  Certainly  the  farmer  would  rather  ship 
to  a  farmers'  institution,  or,  he  would  just  as  soon  ship  to  a  farmers' 
institution,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  buyers  will  stay  away  from 
the  pens  of  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange.  I  am  just  mentioning 
this  because  I  have  alwavs  believed  that  we  should  have  a  law  to 
divorce  the  stockyards  and  packing  houses;  that  the  stockyards 
should  be  owned  absolutely  by  the  producers. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  would  say.  Senator,  that  my  experience  is  this:  A 
good  many  years  ago  I  had  a  little  stock  in  what  was  called  the 
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Cooperative  Commission  Co.,  in  Kansas  City.  At  that  time  we 
found  that  the  commission  merchants  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  trade  of  that  concern,  but  we  did  find  that  the  packers 
always  bought  meat  animals  at  just  as  high  a  price  from  tnem  as 
they  bought  from  anybody  else.  But  in  those  days  the  commission 
merchants  were  strong.  We  have  a  sort  of  cooperative  concern  there 
now;  and  they  have  one  in  Omaha.  I  do  not  know  a"S  to  discrimi- 
nation at  either  of  those  points.  I  have  heard  nothing  about  any 
such  thing.  But  in  years  gone  by,  25  years  ago,  when  the  Coopera- 
tive Commission  Co.  was  organized,  while  I  never  shipped  them 
anything,  I  do  know  something  about  the  working  of  it-— and  there 
were  discriminations  against  tnem,  more  on  the  part  of  the  trader 
than  on  the  part  of  the  commission  man,  although  the  commission 
man  had  to  Keep  on  a  line  with  the  speculator,  but  the  commission 
man  wouldn't  buy  his  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  bold  statement,  but  it  has  been  made  to 
me,  and  I  would  like  to  give  publicity  to  it,  because  if  such  things 
exist  it  is  wrong. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  the  stockyard  business  a  profitable  business? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  assurance  would  we  have  that  it  would 
be  a  profitable  business  if  the  producers  would  get  hold  of  these 
stockyards  and  own  and  operate  them,  even  if  we  were  to  pass  a 
positive  law  saying  that  the  packers  shall  have  no  stock  in  the  stock- 
yards?   How  would  we  know  that  as  a  practical  proposition? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  practical  legislation. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  as  a  sort  of  trading  matter,. more  or  less 
as  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  producers.  There  is  such  a  large 
capital  involved  in  all  the  yards  of  the  Nation  that  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  finance  it  in  the  matter  of  producer  ownership.  It  looks  to 
me  like  if  the  producer  gets  control  of  them  that  he  does  not  care 
so  much  whether  the  packer  owns  a  part  interest,  or  I  do  not  see 
hardly  how  you  could  finance  the  project  of  owning  the  stockyards 
unless  it  were  done  through  some  capital-stock  syndicate  of  some 
kind,  and  that  would  probably  revert  back  to  Wall  Street,  and  I 
would  just  as  soon  the  packers  would  have  it  as  to  have  the  interests 
up  there  in  them,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  want  to  find  out  what  practical  measure  we 
can  pass  here  in  Congress  to  regulate  this  thing.  I  am  interested 
in  getting  practical  legislation ;  m  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
theoretical  part  of  it.  I  want  to  find  out  what  I,  as  a  Senator,  can 
help  to  put  upon  the  statute  books  that  will  be  practical  and  helpful. 
If  you  can  suggest  something  I  would  be  glad. 

Mr.  Mercer.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  I  could  do:  I 
could  take  9  or  10  men,  representing  the  packing  interests  and  the 
producing  interests,  who  would  be  able  to  get  together  and  discuss 
the  matter  and  make  a  practical  suggestion.  I  do  not  want  to  offer 
that  as  something  that  you  should  follow,  however,  becuse  I  have 
not  given  it  thought  enough. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  can  see  that  there  are  17  or  18  of  us  on  this 
committee,  and  we  are  seeking  as  hard  as  we  can  to  get  something 
that  will  be  practicable.  There  are  a  great  many  opinions,  some  for 
and  some  against  the  proposed  legislation.  We  want  to  know  what 
should  be  done  that  will  meet  the  situation. 
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Mr.  Mercer.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  nothing  harmful  in  good 
legislation,  but  I  do  not  think  taking  away  from  the  packers  their 
refrigerator  cars  and  forcing  them  to  sell  their  stockyards  would  be 
good  legislation.  I  believe  if  you  could  get  at  it  in  some  other  way 
it  would  be  better. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  it  would  be  bad  legislation  to  make 
the  packers  either  sell  their  stockyards  or  divorce  them  from  their 
refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  one  who  wants  to  do  something  that 
will  better  the  situation,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  would  better  the 
situation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  what  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  want  to  do, 
to  do  something  that  will  better  the  existing  situation. 

Mr.  Mercer.  My  own  humble  opinion  is  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  not  reach  that  situation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  do  not  believe  the  proposed  legislation 
will  reach  the  evils  that  exist? 

Mr.  Mercer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  do  not  believe  in  the  packers  owning 
the  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  in  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  you  do  not  think  this  legislation  can  reach 
that  situation  very  well  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  do  not  think  this  proposed  legislation  will  reach  it 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  see  any  menace,  or  any  really 
serious  situation,  in  the  packers  owning  less  than  control  in  the  stock- 
yards ;  owning  an  interest  that  would  amount  to  less  than  control  J 

Mr.  Mercer.  Well,  I  think  that  would  be  all  right,  or  to  have  some 
sort  of  contract  or  understanding  about  the  matter.  For  instance,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards  are  not  owned 
by  the  Morris  interests,  and  yet  it  is  further  my  understanding  that 
the  Morris  interests  control  them.  I  understand  that  they  do  not  own  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  and  only  own  an  operating  interest.  I  did  know 
a  good  deal  about  that  situation  at  one  time,  when  there  was  a  hear- 
ing brought  up  in  regard  to  establishing  a  railroad.  It  was  brought 
out  in  that  evidence  that  the  stockyards,  or  the  holding  company  that 
owned  the  preferred  stock  in  that  company,  was  owned  by  old  estates 
and  people  up  east,  in  Boston,  Maine,  etc. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  stockyards  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  Is  there  anything  now  to  prevent  producers  from 
organizing  and  establishing  their  own  stockyards? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Nothing  at  all,  but  that  would  not  be  a  practical 
business. 

Senator  Keyes.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that 
this  live-stock  business,  as  we  are  operating  it  to-day,  has  been 
builded  after  long  years,  and  it  has  taken  50  or  60  years  to  do  it.* 
These  stockyards  are  constructed  at  market  centers  over  the  country, 
and  if  the  producer  came  over  to  one  of  these  yards  and  built  another 
one,  either  the  yard  that  he  built  or  the  already  established  yard 
would  be  put  out  of  business  or  be  of  no  real  value.  So  there  would 
be  a  reproduction  with  an  unnecessary  expense.    And  I  think  the 
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matter  can  be  handled  otherwise.  I  would  answer,  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  producers  from  doing  itj  nothing 
that  I  know  of,  and,  I  might  add,  I  have  advocated  it  once  or  twice 
myself  in  the  past. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  thought  you  said  so. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  have  advocated  their  ownership.  I  think  they  can 
secure  control,  or  partial  control. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  wondered  if  there  was  anything  to  prevent  their 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Mercer.  No,  sir ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  bring 
about.  Taking  the  producers'  situation  as  it  is,  we  are  a  scattered 
people.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  get  us  together.  You  can  see  that 
from  our  opinions,  as  brought  here  before  you.  We  do  not  often 
get  together  and  discuss  things  and  reach  a  common  agreement  on 
them;  some  men  have  one  opinion  and  some  another,  and  it  is 
hard  to  get  them  interested  in  any  one  particular  project  that  they 
are  not  handling  on  the  farm.  -You  would  not  get  it  done  unless  a  few 
fellows  went  ahead  and  built  a  stockyard. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  Mr.  Mercer,  we  thank 
you  for  your  attendance  here. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  further,  and  that  is  about 
the  cold  storage.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  in  your  bill,  and  prob- 
ably it  is  not.  But  unless  we  change  our  methods  of  marketing  live 
stock  there  ought  to  be  every  encouragement  given  to  cold  storage, 
to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  cold-storage  system,  rather 
than  any  discouragement.  And  why  is  that  necessary?  At  this 
season  of  the  year  in  the  West  we  are  marketing  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  every  day.  After  a  while  we  will 
drop  off.  If  there  could  be  some  system,  especially  for  countries 
that  might  utilize  our  frozen  beef,  whereby  that  beef  could  be  placed 
in  cold  storage  and  the  supply  taken  care  of,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  both  for  producer  and  consumer.  It  would  tend  to  stabilize 
the  market,  both  in  the  sale  of  cattle  in  times  of  plenty,  and  in  the 
supplying  of  meats  in  seasons  of  the  year  when  cattle  are  not  being 
furnished  from  the  ranch  and  the  farm.  I  believe  the  cold  storage 
is  a  good  thing,  especially  where  we  have  overshipments. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and  patient  attention  to  what  I  have 
had  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  you 
have  told  us. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  thank  you.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Donald- 
son, one  of  our  friends  with  us  from  Kansas  and  a  large  operator 
out  there,  would  be  glad  to  be  heard  if  you  would  be  patient  with 
him  and  hear  him  just  for  a  minute. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  you  leave,  Mr.  Mercer,  there  are  some 
people  present  in  the  room  who  are  interested  in  knowing  where  you 
found  beef  liver  at  6  and  7  cents  a  pound  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Down  at  the  general  market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  found  it  since  you  have  been  here? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Do  you  mean  the  wholesale  price? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whatever  it  was. 
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Mr.  Mercer.  The  wholesale  price  was  given  me  as  6  and  7  cents 
a  pound. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  what  was  the  retail  price? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Eighteen  cents  at  one  place  and  22  cents  at  another. 
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Mr.  Donaldson.  Absolutely  not.  We  are  losing  money.  I  will  be 
very  glad,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  take  a  loss  to-day  of  $10  a 
head  on  my  cattle  at  home;  that  is,  on  the  short-grass  country,  and 
$20  a  head  for  my  cattle  that  are  over  in  the  long-grass  country.  My 
friend  and  neighbor,  Senator  Capper,  will  explain  to  any  of  you 
who  do  not  know,  what  the  difference  is  between  the  short-grass 
country  and  the  long-grass  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  cattle  that  you  produced  or  purchased 
as  feeders? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Let  me  explain  that :  I  am  half  way  between  the 
Texas  man,  who  raises  the  steer,  and  the  man  who  gives  him  the  60 
or  90  day  fattening.  I  'am  in  the  western  part  of  Kansas.  I  buy 
this  steer  there  and  bring  him  up  to  my  place,  and  exhaust  our  fa- 
cilities, at  least  what  feed  I  have,  and  bring  him  up  to  the  point 
where  the  other  fellow  can  give  him  the  finishing  touches. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  need  some  protection.  We  need 
K>me  better  method  of  distribution. 

You  have  in  the  city  of  Washington,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
criticize  the  way  matters  are  handled  here,  around  700  places  for 
distributing  fresh  beef,  I  am  told,  whereas  100  distributing  places 
would  be  ample  to  serve  the  consuming  public,  and  you  would  then 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  he  has  to  buy. 

We  think  there  is  a  wonderful  field  for  improvement.  We  think 
there  are  great  faults  in  retail  distribution  of  meat  products,  espe- 
cially from  the  retail  standpoint.  I  am  speaking,  as  your  colleague, 
Senator  Capper,  will  tell  you,  as  a  farmer  and  producer  of  live  stock. 
I  do  not  claim  to  know  these  things  from  practical  experience,  and  I 
hate  to  suggest  such  things  without  knowing  from  practical  experi- 
ence, but  I  have  recently  observed  enough  to  see  that  there  are  many 
things  that  could  be  corrected. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time,  but  I  think  that  phase  of  it 
should  be  investigated  by  your  committee.  And  I  will  say  this,  that 
I>ersonally — and  I  happen  to  be  the  president  of  an  association  of 
7.000  or  8,000  members — and  personally  I  feel  and  our  people  feel 
that  this  agitation  over  high  cost  of  living  and  agitation  over  regu- 
lation of  the  packers,  who  control  our  commodity,  is  materially  af- 
fecting our  products. 

As  an  illustration,  I  go  to  the  gentlemen  that  buy  my  cattle  and 
say  to  them,  I  am  ready  to  show  you  my  cattle  for  fall  delivery, 
localise  I  want  to  restock.  What  do  they  say  to  me?  It  is  this: 
Well,  Mr.  Donaldson,  we  can  not  buy  these  cattle  from  you  at  this 
time.  I  ask:  What  is  the  matter?  They  reply:  We  will  not  go  out 
and  buy  your  cattle  so  long  as  this  agitation  is  on.  I  get  letters  and 
niessages  and  telephone  calls  from  my  friends  in  the  Pan  Handle 
and  in  western  Kansas  and  in  western  Oklahoma,  saying:  George, 
come  down  here.  And  another  fellow  will  say :  Colonel,  come  down 
here.  I  have  been  going  there  for  the  past  35  years  and  buying 
cattle.  And  what  do  I  say  to  them :  Boys,  I  can  not  come  this  year, 
because  my  pastures  are  filled  and  I  have  no  use  for  them.  I  can 
not  sell  my  own  cattle. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  to  you  men  what  to  do  or  how  to  make 
laws,  but  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  Senator  Capper,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Kansas  producer,  whom  you  know,  every  one  of  them  by  his 
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first  name,  please  arrive  at  some  fair  and  equitable  solution  of  this 
matter  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  we  can  get  back  and  know 
what  we  are  to  do.  Do  that  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  as  to  set  us  at  rest. 
This  is  a  condition,  as  I  have  said,  that  affects  men  all  the  way  back, 
from  the  man  who  sells  the  fat  cattle  clear  back  to  the  man  who 
raises  the  yearling  calf. 

Senator  Keyes.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that  the  witness 
is  opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  How  was  that? 

Senator  Kefes.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick 
bills,  so-called  ? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  am  opposed  to  them;  Senator — or,  rather,  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  as  much  restriction  as  they  provide.  What  busi- 
ness I  have  done  personally  as  a  farmer  I  have  done  by  gentleman\s 
agreement  more  than  anything  else.  I  have  been  receiving  these 
cattle  in  the  Senator's  country  [pointing  to  Senator  Kendrick]  for 
more  than  40  years,  and  it  is  true  that  we  have  an  agreement,  that 
we  always  make  a  written  agreement  to  protect  us  in  case  of  death 
of  either  one  of  us,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  have 
not  taken  a  contract  out  of  my  grip  three  times  in  40  years  in  order 
to  receive  a  bunch  of  cattle,  because  we  understand  each  other. 

And  I  want  to  say  here,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying,  that  I 
believe  you  gentlemen,  that  I  believe  Senator  Kendrick  and  Senator 
Capper,  and  all  these  other  Senators  here,  could  get  together,  we 
would  say,  with  representatives  of  the  five  large  packers,  and  of 
some  of  the  independent  packers  if  you  please,  and  a  like  number 
of  producers,  ana  could  sit  right  down  here  around  this  table  and 
agree  on  a  plan  that  would  be  workable,  after  the  thing  had  been 
discussed  right  around  this  table.  You  could  do  that  after  you 
have  agreed  whether  or  not  we  need  any  legislation  at. all. 

Senator  Keyes.  Do  you  think  that  we  do  need  any  legislation? 

Mr.  DonaijDSOn.  I  know  Senator  Kendrick  pretty  well,  and  he 
does  not  expect  the  formality  that  characterizes  the  other  gentlemen 
here  that  I  do  not  know 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  You  just  go  ahead  and  tell  your 
story  in  your  own  way,  without  any  hesitation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  If  we  do  agree  that  this  method  is  faulty,  as  you 
understand,  these  men  could  get  together  and  fix  up  something  that 
would  be  entirely  workable  and  satisfactory.  Senator  Kendrick  is 
a  lawmaker,  and  I  will  just  say  Old  Man  Donaldson,  because  that 
is  what  they  call  me  out  there,  will  sit  down  here  and  begin  to  talk 
this  thing  over,  and  we  will  ask  this  producer  and  that  producer  to 
come  in,  and  we  will  now  say  to  Mr.  Ed  Morris  or  Mr.  Swift,  can 
you  conf orm  to  this,  or  can  you  conform  to  that,  and  we  would  work 
out  a  plan  that  would  be  workable,  and  that  would  be  fair  and  that 
would  be  just,  and  that  wTould  set  this  country  at  ease,  so  that  I 
could  sell  my  cattle,  and  the  other  man  can  sell  his  cattle,  and  the 
whole  situation  will  be  improved.  I  wish  that  could  be  done,  Sen- 
ator Capper,  so  that  I  may  go  on  back  to  Texas  and  say :  "  Boys,  the 
gates  are  open.  Let  us  get  to  work  and  get  somewhere  and  do 
something." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  not  tired  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  agitation,  as  you  feel,  is  really  hurting  you 
in  vour  business  ? 
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Mr.  Donaldson.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  Senator  Gronna. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  hurting  business,  because  it  comes 
to  me  this  way :  There  are  two  gentlemen  here  with  me,  and  I  sold 
my  friend  Dickinson  1,000  cattle,  and  the  other  gentleman  500  last 
\ear,  and  delivered  them  to  them  about  a  week  in  to  October.  I 
made  my  sale  early  in  September,  so  that  I  could  go  down  and  con- 
tract for  cattle  to  replace  them.  I  sold  three  or  four  thousand  cattle 
to  other  neighbors  in  that  way.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there 
i^n't  a  one  of  them  that  has  come  to  the  ranch  his  year.  There  is 
not  a  one  who  will  come  to  my  ranch  now  and  buy  my  cattle.  Every 
one  says  it  is  on  account  of  the  unrest. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Senator  Kendrick  knows  the  Pan 
Handle  fellows;  he  knows  them  just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  by  their 
first  names.     We  have  played  our  hands  on  top  of  the  table,  and  if 
:i  thing  is  right  it  is  right,  and,  as  Senator  Kendrick  knows,  if  a* 
thing  was  not  right  it  was  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  it  possible  that  the  packers  have  started 
this  agitation  among  you  cattle  men? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Well,  now  here,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  that.  I  have  thought  about  that,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
am  in  and  out  of  Kansas  City  a  good  deal.  They  come  to  our  meet- 
ings, and  I  go  to  theirs,  and  I  am  in  this  council,  in  this  proposed 
committee  that  we  provided  for  at  Chicago,  Senator  Kendrick,  as 
j  on  know. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  And  they  have  not  threatened  me  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  about  that,  for  information. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  have  not  been  threatened. 
And  I  will  say  further,  Senator  Kendrick,  that  I  have  not  been — I 
do  not  know  what  you  call  it,  but  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  said  something  about  their  controlling  your 
product? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Who? 

Senator  Kenton.  The  packers.  Do  you  think  they  control  your 
product? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  said  something  about  their  refusing  to 
buy? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  say  the  gentlemen  who  finish  my  cattle  refused 
to  buy  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  feeders? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Yes,  sir.  No,  Senator  Kenyon,  you  misunder- 
stood me.     I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  what  evils  we  ought  to  correct? 
I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  is  wrong  so  we  may  correct  it. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  came  here  to  you  about  as  much  for  informa- 
tion as  you  are  seeking  it  from  me.  I  want  to  know  even  worse 
than  you  do. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  want  to  know  what  the  evils  are  that  we  are 
seeking  to  reach  by  this  legislation,  and  how  we  may  reach  them. 
I  know  what  the  bills  say,  but  I  want  your  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  And  that  is  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  That 
is  what  I  came  here  for.    [Laughter  throughout  the  hearing  room.] 
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Mr.  McDermott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  against  these  proposed  bills? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference,  Mr.  McDermott,  would  it  make 
to  these  sellers  of  live  stock  whether  the  yards  were  owned  by,  we 
will  say,  producers  or  the  packers ;  what  difference  does  it  make  to 
you? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Well,  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  they 
were  handled  as  efficiently  as  they  are  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  packers  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  handle  them  efficiently? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Well,  I  don't  say  that  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  do  it;  but  I  know  at  the  present  time  at  our  market  they  are 
handled  very  efficiently. 

The  Chairman.  The  vards  at  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  McDermott.  The  yards  at  Milwaukee;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  complaint,  is  there? 

Mr.  McDermott.  None  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  at  any  time  since 
you  became  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Of  course,  you  can  not  please  everybody;  there 
are  some  kickers. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  there? 

Mr.  McDermott.  About  15  vears. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  that  time  everything  has  been  satis- 
factory ? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Oh,  occasionally  a  kick  has  been  made  about  the 
quality  of  hay:  some  man  might  think  he  should  have  better  hay. 
or  his  stock  should  have  been  unloaded  sooner;  but  these  are  kicks 
that  will  come  up  at  any  yard,  no  matter  who  controls  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  McDermott. 

Is  Mr.  Micheals  here.    We  will  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Micheals. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  P.   MICHEALS,  THE  STOCKYABDS,  MIL- 

WATTKEE,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Micheals,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  am  in  the  independent  killing  business  in  Mil- 
waukee and  have  a  local  trade,  a  city  trade.  We  buy  all  our  cattle, 
sheep,  and  so  on,  in  the  yards.  There  are  a  dozen  others  that  do  the 
same  thing.  You  know,  Swift  is  the  only  big  packer  in  Milwaukee, 
and  also  owns  the  yards.  And  there  are  about  a  dozen  independent 
ones  there  that  also  have  a  citv  trade  like  we  have.  The  trade  is 
unrestricted,  and  you  can  go  out  any  day  and  buy  what  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  packing  plant? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capital  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  could  not  state  exactly;  just 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  are  not  incorporated? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No,  sir;  just  a  private  concern. 

The  Chairman.  A  partnership? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  H.  McDEBMOTT,  LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

MAN,  STOCK  YAKD,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
little  statement  that  Mr.  Michels  and  myself,  who  were  appointed 
a  committee  by  the  Milwaukee  Live  Stock  Exchange  to  appear  be- 
fore you,  have  prepared,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  may  be  asked  of  me. 

(The  witness  read  the  following  paper,  which  is  printed  in  full 
in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  21,  1919. 

To  the  Members  of  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  have  been  duly  appointed  as  representatives 
of  the  Milwaukee  Live  Stock  Exchange  to  appear  before  you  in  furtherance 
of  the  protest  submitted  by  that  exchange  on  July  23,  1919,  through  communi- 
cation signed  by  Earle  H.  Booth,  secretary. 

As  stated  in  our  protest  "  the  membership  of  the  Milwaukee  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change is  composed  of  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  live 
stock  on  the  market  afforded  by  the  Milwaukee  Stock  Yards.  The  sellers  of 
live  stock  are  commonly  known  as  commission  men  and  are  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  live  stock  producers."  The  buyers  of  live  stock  include  wholesale 
butchers,  packers,  and  other  slaughtering  interests,  and  also  purchasers  of 
dairy  live  stock  and  other  kinds  of  live  stock  for  breeding  or  feeding  purposes. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  commission  men  to  dispose  of  the  live  stock  entrusted  to 
their  care  by  the  producers  to  the  very  best  advantage.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  for  the  commission  salesmen  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  various  buyers  on  the  market. 

The  Milwaukee  stock  yards  is  operated  by  the  Milwaukee  Stock  Yards  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  We  wish  to  assure  you  that  this  con- 
trol of  the  facilities,  on  the  part  of  Swift  &  Co.,  operates  as  a  betterment  to  the 
market  rather  than  adversely.  The  trading  on  this  market  is  unrestricted  and 
conducted  on  a  highly  competitive  plane.  The  control  of  the  facilities  by  a 
subsidiary  of  Swift  &  Co.  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  market;  in  other  words, 
live  stock  fit  for  slaughter  can  be  sold  to  Swift  &  Co.  interests  if  not  desired  by 
other  slaughterers. 

It  has  been  the  standing  advertisement  for  a  number  of  years  that  any 
live  stock  received  in  Milwaukee  stock  yards  prior  to  3  p.  m.  may  be  sold  on 
day  of  arrival,  and  this  practice  has  been  maintained  with  very  few  exceptions. 
At  times  during  fall  and  winter  months,  when  the  marketing  of  live  stock  is 
very  heavy,  there  have  been  few  instances  where  the  day's  receipts  have  not 
been  cleared  on  account  of  congestions.  We  may  state  here  that  during  the 
winter  of  1918-39,  owing  to  the  control  of  the  price  of  hogs  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, there  were  some  delays  in  the  selling  of  hogs  on  account  of  the 
slaughterers  being  unable  to  purchase  undesirable  quality  of  hogs  at  the  pre- 
vailing market  price  and  maintain  the  minimum  cost  of  drove  as  promulgated 
by  the  Food  Administration. 

We  feel  that  if  the  proposed  legislation  is  enacted,  and  particularly  the  por- 
tion of  same  which  requires  the  packers  to  dispose  of  their  interests  in  stock 
yards,  it  can  not  result  in  the  bettering  of  conditions  on  our  market,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  feel  that  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  will 
be  glad  to  answer,  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability,  any  question  that  may  be 
asked  in  regard  to  statements  made  above  or  any  other  matters  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  business  by  the  members  of  our  exchange. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Michels. 

A.    H.    McDebmott. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  what  business  ? 
Mr.  McDermott.  In  the  live-stock  commission  business. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  live-stock  commission  business  in  Mil- 
waukee ? 
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Mr.  McDermott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  against  these  proposed  bills? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference,  Mr.  McDermott,  would  it  make 
to  these  sellers  of  live  stock  whether  the  yards  were  owned  by,  we 
will  say,  producers  or  the  packers;  what  difference  does  it  make  to 
you  ? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Well,  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  they 
were  handled  as  efficiently  as  they  are  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  packers  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  handle  tnem  efficiently? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Well,  I  don't  say  that  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  do  it;  but  I  know  at  the  present  time  at  our  market  they  are 
handled  very  efficiently. 

The  Chairman.  The  yards  at  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  McDermott.  The  yards  at  Milwaukee;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  complaint,  is  there? 

Mr.  McDermott.  None  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  at  any  time  since 
you  became  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Of  course,  you  can  not  please  everybody;  there 
are  some  kickers. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  there? 

Mr.  McDermott.  About  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  that  time  everything  has  been  satis- 
factory ? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Oh,  occasionally  a  kick  has  been  made  about  the 
quality  of  hay;  some  man  might  think  he  should  have  better  hay, 
or  his  stock  should  have  been  unloaded  sooner ;  but  these  are  kicks 
that  will  come  up  at  any  yard,  no  matter  who  controls  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  McDermott. 

Is  Mr.  Micheals  here.    We  will  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Micheals. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  P.  MICHEALS,  THE  STOCKYARDS,   MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Micheals,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  am  in  the  independent  killing  business  in  Mil- 
waukee and  have  a  local  trade,  a  city  trade.  We  buy  all  our  cattle, 
sheep,  and  so  on,  in  the  yards.  There  are  a  dozen  others  that  do  the 
same  thing.  You  know,  Swift  is  the  only  big  packer  in  Milwaukee, 
and  also  owns  the  yards.  And  there  are  about  a  dozen  independent 
ones  there  that  also  have  a  city  trade  like  we  have.  The  trade  is 
unrestricted,  and  you  can  go  out  any  day  and  buy  what  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  packing  plant? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capital  have  yon  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  could  not  state  exactly;  just 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  are  not  incorporated? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No,  sir;  just  a  private  concern. 

The  Chairman.  A  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  those  big  packers  any  interest  at  all  in  your 
establisment? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No.  Neither  have  we  any  interest  in  theirs  and 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  are  entirely  independent.  We  have  a  city 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  hold  no  stock  in  their  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No,  sir;  just  a  city  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  asked  by  the  big  packers  to  come 
here  and  protest  against  these  bills? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  have  not.  You  see,  the  Milwaukee  yards  do  all 
country  business ;  takes  all  country  shippers.  The  country  producers 
buy  there  and  ship  there,  and  we  get  65  per  cent  of  our  receipts  from 
these  cooperative  stocks;  the  farmers  snip  it;  that  is,  the  hogs  and 
cattle,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  have  one  yard  there,  and  that  is  owned 
by  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  the  services  pretty  satisfactory  to  you? 

Mr.  Micheals.  The  services  are  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  independent  packer,  the  services  are  all 
right ! 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  compete  with  Swift,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Of  course  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  business  growing? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Well,  it  is  just  about  stationary.  We  have  a  city 
trade  and  have  our  regular  customers. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  business  do  vou  do  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  $300,000  or  $400,000, 1  sup- 
pose.  Manufacturing  sausage  is  our  principal  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  come  in  competition  with  Swift  &  Co. 
in  marketing,  do'  you  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  that  is  a  sort  of  a  side  line? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes ;  sausage  is  our  principal  business. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  not  really  a  competitor  of  Mr. 
Swift? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No  ;  but  in  a  way.  They  have  a  branch  house — well, 
they  have  a  plant  at  Milwaukee  and  also  a  branch  house.  They  ship 
in  meats  from  St.  Paul  and  different  places.  Principally  pork 
mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  these  bills,  these  Kendrick  and 

Kenyon  bills  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  have  heard  them  discussed  here.  That  expressed 
my  opinion  so  far  as  the  stockyards  is  concerned.  As  long  as  they 
are  run  in  a  satisfactory  way  and  at  reasonable  charges,  I  don't  see 
how  it  makes  any  difference  who  runs  them,  as  Mr.  Mercer  expresses 
it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  as  soon  have  the  producers  own  the 
yards  as  the  packers? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes;  whenever  feasible,  a  feasible  measure. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  run  efficiently,  you  don't  care  who  owns 
the  stockyards? 
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Mr.  Micheals.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  inquire.  I  don't  know  who 
owns  them  in  Chicago  or  Kansas  City. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  do  you  care  to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  do  you  ship? 

Mr.  Micheals.  We  sell  all  at  Milwaukee ;  all  locally. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  ship  in  interstate  commerce  at  all? 

Mr.  Michaels.  No;  retail  butchers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  buy  cattle  locally? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes ;  all  in  Milwaukee,  mostly ;  in  Chicago  yards, 
too,  sometimes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  do  these  bills  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  So  far  as  the  refrigerator  cars  are  concerned,  I 
don't  have  any. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  understand  that  you  would  have  to  take 
out  a  license  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  been  told  that? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  you  came  here? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  "  are  not  doing  any  interstate  commerce 
business?     Then  it  would  not  affect  you  at  all? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No;  we  do  not  use  refrigerator  cars  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  told  you  that  you  would  have  to  take  out 
a  license  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  didn't  know  it  was  in  the  bill;  I  didn't  under- 
stand it  that  way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  must  have  misunderstood  you.  Do  you  think 
you  would  have  to  take  out  a  license  under  these  bills  at  all,  or  either 
of  them,  if  they  should  become  the  law? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  haven't  read  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  come;  do  you  oppose  them? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes ;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Live  Stock 
Exchange. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  came  with  this  other  gentleman? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  they  going  to  pay  the  expenses? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  are  the  Milwaukee  Live  Stock  Exchange? 

Mr.  Micheals.  Buyers,  and  are  like  any  other  exchange. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  came  last  night. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  going  away  to-morrow  or  are  you  go- 
ing to  stay  a  few  days  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No ;  I  am  going  away. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  you  have  had  a  good  trip  at  their  expense, 
enjoying  yourself  down  here? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  trip ;  they  appointed 
me  a  delegate. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  other  gentleman  is  a  delegate? 

Mr.  Micheals.  The  gentleman  that  preceded  me  here. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  You  came  here  to  protest  against  these  bills  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  did  you  come  for?     Just  for  the  trip? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  came  to  tell  us  that  the  yards  were  all 
right  ? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  object  to  these  bills? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No;  I  understand  it  was  said  that  the  Milwaukee 
yards  were  not  independent ;  that  the  independents  could  not  buy  any 
stock  there  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  come  to  protest  against  these  bills? 

Mr.  Micheals.  So  far  as  the  stockyards  are  concerned,  I  expressed 
myself. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  don't  know  whether  these  are  good  bills? 

Mr.  Micheals.  So  far  as  these  refrigerator  cars  are  concerned,  I 
think  the  big  packers  can  keep  them  if  tnere  is  some  other  measure  to 
provide  other  people  with  cars  at  a  future  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr; 
Micheals? 

Mr.  Micheals.  No,  sir ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Is  Mr.  Bower,  of  Cleveland,  here  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  E.  BOWER,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  am  a  farmer,  a  ranchman,  a  commission  man. 
I  have  a  farm  in  central  Illinois,  a  ranch  in  Colorado,  and  a  commis- 
sion business  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Bower. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  for  so  many  people  to 
come  here  protesting  the  passage  of  bill  S.  2202,  known  as  the  Ken- 
yon  bill,  for  every  stock  producer,  dealer,  commission  man,  and 
handler  of  live-stock  commodities  who  has  given  the  bill  any  serious 
consideration  must  of  necessity  be  opposed  to  its  adoption. 

In  its  very  preamble  it  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  reads  "A  bill  to 
stimulate  production,  sale,  and  distribution  of  live  stock  and  live- 
stock products,  etc."  It  should  be  styled  "A  bill  to  stifle  production, 
sale,  and  distribution,  etc." 

It  is  contrary  to  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  and  open  compe- 
tition and  against  real  American  ambition.  During  the  late  war  we 
have  had  quite  enough  of  autocratic  domination.  How  many  of  our 
sons  chafed  under  this  autocratic  power  exercised  by  one  individual 
over  another  through  governmental  authority ! 

This  bill  would  lodge  more  authority  in  the  hands  of  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  than  was  given  our  commanding  general,  for  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  control  of  the  food  supply  of  our  entire  popula- 
tion and  all  would  be  subservient  to  his  autocratic  power. 

What  man  would  care  to  own  a  stockyard,  packing  house,  or  a  com- 
mission business  were  his  operations  hedged  about  and  restricted, 
profits  limited,  and  his  very  soul  dwarfed  by  governmental 
restrictions  ? 

Take  away  from  the  American  his  hope  of  supremacy  through 
invention,  application,  and  system  and  you  render  him  the  inert 
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"  man  of  the  hoe."  This  would  be  the  packers'  position  should  the 
bill  become  a  law,  for  surely  no  one  would  strive  to  bring  out  labor- 
saving  devices  and  the  most  efficient  and  systematic  means  of  mar- 
keting were  his  profits  fixed  and  his  very  action  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  a  food  commissioner. 

Imagine  the  packing  business  of  our  country  placed  on  a  "time 
and  material "  plan.  Some  of  us  recall  similar  contract  work  during 
the  late  war,  when  men  stood  around  in  each  other's  way  while  ineffi- 
cient and  untrained  men  directed. 

We  already  have  too  manv  men  living  off  the  public,  so  why  create 
another  army  of  loafers  ?  One  of  the  things  which  caused  the  recent 
"  trouble  "  was  this  svstem  of  Government  control  in  Germanv  which 
rendered  the  great  mass  of  people  of  the  country  inert. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  assist  and  encourage 
a  spirit  of  thrift  and  efficiency  in  business  rather  than  to  discredit  it. 
If  this  bill  were  to  become  a  law,  it  would  hamper  our  packers  to 
such  an  extent,  through  depriving  them  of  their  transportation  sys- 
tem, curtailing  their  earning  capacity,  thereby  injuring  their  credit. 
so  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  taking  care  of  any  especially  liberal 
runs  of  stock,  which  the  producer  turns  off  at  his  convenience.  This 
would  incur  as  great  losses  as  in  the  olden  days  before  the  packers 
had  developed  such  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Some  of  the  older  men  can  remember  when  stock  stood  in  the 
yards  for  weeks  before  even  a  bid  could  be  obtained.  Are  we  going 
to  revert  to  the  old-time  methods,  depending  on  the  railroads  to 
furnish  refrigerator  equipment,  limiting  cold  storage,  and  in  general 
hampering  the  greatest  industrv  of  our  Nation? 

Gentlemen,  think  of  the  service  rendered  in  our  late  war  by  this 
group  of  men  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to  penalize.  How  would 
our  Government  have  fed  the  nations  of  the  world  without  the  co- 
operation and  the  efficient,  willing,  and  gratuitous  service  rendered 
by  the  packers,  eommis>ion  men,  and  dealers  in  live-stock  com- 
modities * 

Many  prominent  men  have  appeared  before  you  and  many  logical 
arguments  have  been  presented,  and  I  can  add  but  little  to  them: 
but.  on  behalf  of  the  commission  men  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  I  desire 
to  enter  the  most  solemn  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  are  a  farmer  i 

Mr.  Bowfr.  Ye-.  <ir. 

The  C^h  vikmax.  Are  vou  engaged  in  anv  other  business? 

Mr.  Bowfr.  I  own  a  farm  in  central  Illinois  where  I  feed  out 
considerable  stock.  I  al-o  own  a  ranch  in  eastern  Colorado  where 
we  breed  and  rai>o  from  :>0»*  to  4«m*  cattle  per  year.  And  I  am  in 
the  eoiMrp>Mon  bus;.ne«  in  Cleveland. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  packing  plant<  there? 

Mr.  Bowfr.  \e<:  we  have  ^ome  <  or  1«*  independent  packing  com- 
panies outside  of  Swift  A  Co.  Swift  <£  Co.  is  located  at  our  market. 
That  is  the  only  one  of  the  lVg  Five  that  is  located  in  Cleveland. 
Our  yard<  are  owned  partly  by  t'ie  packers  partly  by  commission 
men,  and  partly  by  independent  capital.  We  feel  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  the  packers  and  butchers  interested  in  our  mar- 
ket. It  eau<e-  them  to  take  a  special  interest  in  having  the  stock 
come  for  their  inspection,  ard  they  will  gi>e  a  little  preference 
rather  than  gv^  outside  for  their  supplies. 
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The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mercer  to  the 
effoct  that  the  producers  should  own  the  stockyards.  What  do  you 
thiuk  of  that  as  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  I  could  not  see  any  particular  advantage  in  it. 
The  packers  have  never  in  our  market  undertaken  to  dominate  its 
business.  They  have  been  content  to  help  us  along  in  what  ways 
they  could  since  they  have  obtained  an  interest  in  our  yards.  It  is 
only  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  the  packers  have  had  an 
interest  in  the  yards.  We  feel  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  all 
the  people  connected  with  the  business  interested  in  the  yards.  It 
would  be  no  disadvantage,  and  we  have  some  producers,  or  live- 
stock men,  who  own  shares  in  our  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  producers  own  a  share  in  the  yards  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  are  not  owned  altogether  by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir;  our  yards  are  not  owned  entirely  by  the 
packers. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  by  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  there  is  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  stock 
owned  by  the  packers. 

Mr.  Bower.  No;  there  is  more  than  that.  There  is  about  25  per 
cent  owned  by  the  packers.  It  might  be  he  had  the  Swift  interests 
in  mind;  that  would  be  something  Tike  the  Swift  interest. 

The  Chairman.  He  meant  the  large  packers. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  about  correct ;  8  per  cent  owned  by  Swift  &  Co. 
But  our  independent  packers  and  our  local  small  butchers  are  all 
interested  to  a  certain  extent  in  our  yards  which  we  feel  is  an  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  is  an  advantage,  that  the  yards  are 
owned  by  local  people? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  yards  are  owned  by  the  people  who  utilize  them. 
I  would  be  very  glad,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  to  see  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers interested  in  .the  stockyards  and  become  a  part  of  them,  be- 
cause where  a  man  is  interested  financially  there  he  will  operate. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  this  stock  is  owned  by  the  pro- 
ducers, by  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Comparatively  a  small  per  cent.  I  know  of  perhaps 
a  dozen  small  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  owned  altogether  by  the  producers  do 
you  think  it  would  be  patronized  by  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  it  is  to  a  man's  interest  to  operate  where  he  is 
financially  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  And  I  believe  that  the  packer  would  patronize  the  mar- 
ket in  which  he  was  financially  interested  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  The  stockyards  have  been  doing  a  paying  busi- 
ness, have  they  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  our  yard  has. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividend  does  it  pay  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  About  8  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  add  to  surplus,  generally? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  their  interest. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  you  make  probably 
1°.  or  12,  or  15  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Bower.  We  made  somewhere  around  10  to  12  per  cent.  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Bower  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  I  rather  favor  the  plan  set  out  by  Mr.  Tagg  this 
forenoon,  that  perhaps  some  plan  might  be  devised  for  some  advisory 
force  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  trade  in  general  and  create 
a  better  feeling  through  public  opinion  than  is  abroad  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  to-day.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  who  just  stated 
there  wasn't  the  amount  of  oeef  sold,  who  spoke  about  the  discrep- 
ency  in  prices  of  beef  from  the  Kansas  ranch  to  the  consumer,  I  think 
a  share  of  the  cost  and  the  loss  of  which  he  mentioned  is  due  to  this 
talk  regarding  the  high  cost  of  living.  I  have  noticed  always  that 
whenever  these  agitations  come  about  they  do  harm  to  the  business 
and  cause  a  lessening  of  consumption.  At  present  cattle  are  being 
marketed  at  a  loss,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  states.  I  fed  some 
cattle  myself  this  summer  at  a  loss  which  were  marketed  along  in  the 
early  part  of  July.    That  did  not  suit  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  high  cost  of  living,  in 
your  judgment? 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  I  think  the  real  trouble  is  that  too  many  people 
are  trying  to  live  without  work,  and  too  many  people  want  an  easy 
job  such  as  supervising  the  other  fellow  working,  and  who  does  not 
care  to  spoil  his  hands  with  honest  toil. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  that  more  production  would  be  the 
means  of  relieving  the  situation? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  we  find  it  very  hard  on  the  ranch  and  on  the 
farms  to  get  labor  at  all  to  do  our  work  and  it  costs  us  a  great  deal 
more  to  produce  cattle  at  the  present  time  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  Mr.  Bower. 

If  Mr.  Dealtry  cares  to  be  heard,  we  will  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  TOM  DEALTRY,  MANAGES  WOOD  BROS.  &  CO. 
LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Dealtry.  I  represent  the  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange.  I 
am  a  commission  man.  I  have  been  in  the  commission  business  since 
1900.  I  shipped  stock  to  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  since  1880.  I  think 
I  have  had  stock  on  the  market  certainly  every  week  from  1885  up  to 
1900,  and  since  that  time  I  have  been  in  the  yards.  The  exchange 
passed  resolutions  against  the  Kenyon  bill  and  here  are  the  resolu- 
tions which  I  have  brought  and  will  leave  with  you  for  your  perusal. 
Myself  I  wrote  a  criticism  of  the  Kenyon  bill  and  perhaps  it  will 
put  it  plainer  and  quicker  than  I  could  state  it.  If  you  will  tell 
Senator  Kenyon  that  it  is  not  a  criticism  of  him,  I  will  be  glad. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  resolutions  is  a  good  friend  of  the  Senator, 
and  so  km  I. 

Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange, 

Sioux  City,  Iotea. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  on  August  8,  1919, 
as  regards  Kenyon  bill. 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill 
(Senate  File  No.  2202),  introduced  by  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa;  and 

Whereas  said  bill  proposes  to  delegate  autocratic  power  to  an  appolatee  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  that  it  provides  that  the  person  so  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  sole  control,  direction,  and  Ittper- 
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vision  of  the  entire  live  stock,  meat  foods,  and  dairy  products  of  the  United 
states  subject  only  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  whom  is  vested  power 
to  make  any  such  rules,  regulations,  or  restrictions  as  he  mav  see  fit  to  impose 
upon  those  engaged  in  any  of  the  varied  branches  of  these  industries ;  and 

Whereas  the  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the  live-stock  producer  and  shipper 
and  has  ever  been  quick  to  oppose  any  proposed  legislation  detrimental  to 
such  interests;  and 

Whereas  it  is  proposed  that  live-stock  commission  firms  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  shall  l*e  compelled  by  said  bill  to  conduct  their  businesses  only 
according  to  the  direction  of  a  political  appointee  who  may  not  have  the 
interest  of  the  live-stock  producer  at  heart;  and 

Whereas  after  a  careful  study  of  this  bill  and  having  had  the  benefit  of  ob- 
servation of  administration  of  the  rail,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines  of  our 
country  by  bureaus  and  political  appointees,  we  believe  that  the  passage  of 
such  a  law  would  throw  the  live-stock  industry  of  our  country  into  a  state  of 
demoralization  beyond  all  precedent  in  history;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  any  such  legislation  would  delegate  to  an  individual 
autocratic  power,  that  such  control  if  extended  to  the  live-stock  industry 
would  soon  be  demanded  for  other  branches  of  industry  in  our  country  and 
that  such  control  would  result  in  equal  demoralization  in  other  lines  of  com- 
merce; and 

Whereas  we  contend  we  have  a  constitutional  right  to  advise  our  national 
legislators  of  our  approval  of,  and  our  opposition  to  any  law,  legislation,  or 
regulation  which  it  is  proposed  to  enforce;  and 

Whereas  we  do  not  accept  dictation  or  direction  from  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  organization  as  to  our  acts  in  such  matters :  Be  it  now 

Resolved  by  the  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  to  the  interests  of  patrons  of  the  public  markets  of  the  United 
states,  That  we  do  now  register  our  most  emphatic  protest  against  the  passage 
of  the  Kenyon  bill  or  any  bill  of  similar  nature,  that  we  propose  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  to  voice  bur  opposition  to  such  measures  believing  them  to 
be  undemocratic,  unfair,  discriminatory,  and  confiscatory,  and  request  our 
representatives  in  Congress  to  vigorously  oppose  any  such  measures;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  exchange  is  instructed  to  forward  at 
once  to  our  representatives  in  both  branches  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  representatives  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota  a  certified  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution. 

Paul  H.  Caldwell. 
Secretary  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Dealtry.  I  represent  the  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  a  corporation  organized  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmer  and  producer. 

On  August  8,  1919,  a  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  with  all 
members  present  excepting  one,  in  every  way  denouncing  the  bill 
placed  before  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Kenyon,  namely, 
bill  S.  2202.    This  includes  the  Kendrick  and  other  similar  bills. 

The  germane  of  the  bill,  as  I  take  it,  is  stated  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "To  stimulate  the  production,  sale,  and  distribution  of  live 
stock  and  live-stock  products."  Naturally  one  would  consider  this  to 
be  a  live-stock  bill,  but  added  to  this  expression  is  the  following  sen- 
tence, "  and  for  other  purposes."  This  dragnet  provision  practically 
makes  the  bill  cover  the  distribution  of  all  manufactured  products 
in  the  United  States.  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  embrace  wholesale 
and  retail  grocers  and  also  all  persons  who  handle  any  or  deal  in  any 
food  supply,  but  the  party  who  must  suffer  practically  all  the  loss  of 
any  irregularities  or  unfair  or  unjust  commercial  obligations  covered 
by  said  bill  must  be  the  farmer  and  producer,  and  a  bill  of  this  de- 
wiption  enacted  by  Congress  will  certainly  demoralize  entirely  the 
free  and  open  markets  of  the  United  States,  absolutely  curtail  the 
demand  for  live  stock  at  the  principal  markets,  restrain  any  of  the 
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big  packers  from  operating  or  assisting,  aiding,  or  abetting  in  any 
manner  the  live-stock  industry,  and  force  all  the  big  packers,  who 
have  invested  large  sums  of  money  to  build  up  the  present  open  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States,  to  sell  their  interests  in  public  stockyards 
at  a  forced  sale,  or  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  stock  from 
the  farmer  and  producer  at  said  yards. 

In  section  2,  page  3,  of  said  bill  it  states  that  "  a  commissioner " 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  his  advisers  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000  per  year,  for  a  term  of  five  years;  that  he  shall  have  the 
autocratic  power  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  the 
exception  of  section  16.  This  commissioner  is  to  be  appointed  for  five 
years — a  longer  term  even  than  is  given  a  President  of  the  United 
States — and  by  the  contents  of  this  bill  this  autocratic  king  would  be 
able  to  dictate  who  might  have  a  license  or  wTho  might  not  have  one 
to  buy  live  stock  or  sell  their  manufactured  products.  He  would  be 
able  also  to  remove  or  withdraw  the  license  from  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  individual,  either  in  the  slaughtering  line,  slaughter- 
ing of  live  stock,  buying  of  live  stock,  or  the  food  products  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  only  recourse  would  be,  after  the  license  has 
been  taken  away,  to  commence  suit  in  the  courts  to  get  the  licence 
returned,  which  amounts  to  confiscation  without  recourse  or  recom- 
pense in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Would  not  the  power  of  this  one  man  be  stronger  than  any  power 
ever  given  to  any  king,  prince,  or  potentate,  or  president  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world?  And  the  temptations  confronting  him  would  be 
greater  than  almost  any  human  being  could  withstand. 

Section  7£,  page  7 — that  is,  of  the  Kenyon  bill — demands  that  two 
years  after  the  law  has  been  in  effect  no  packer  or  slaughterer  who  is 
under  license,  according  to  section  »3,  shall  have  any  interest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  community  of  stock,  ownership,  or  otherwise  in  any 
stockyards.  This  to  me  appears  to  be  the  most  drastic  legislation 
against  the  farmer  and  producer,  and  tending  to  the  demoralization 
of  the  live-stock  industry,  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  on  the 
American  public.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  by  everyone  that  the 
big  packers  have  been  the  men  who  have  started  these  open  markets 
at  every  point  where  they  have  large  abattoirs.  They  have  assisted 
financially  and  in  every  way  possible  in  building  up  these  free  and 
open  markets,  and  they  do  own  the  controlling  interest  in  almost  all 
stockyards  at  these  principal  markets  of  the  United  States  to  this  day. 
The  reason  these  big  slaughterers  have  been  so  much  interested  in 
assisting  to  build  up  these  markets  is  the  fact  that  the  other  inde- 
pendent packers  and  order  buyers  can  be  represented  on  the  market, 
and  can  buy  cattle  for  stocker  and  feeder  purposes  or  any  other  pur- 
poses such  stock  that  the  big  packers  do  not  want  to  buy  themselves. 

Is  it  not  true  that  all  markets  owned  bv  private  individuals  who 
are  not  slaughterers  have  failed  or  ceased  to  exist,  and  merely  the 
fact  that  the  big  slaughterers  have  owned  the  markets  and  controlled 
the  present  large  markets,  and  the  fact  that  these  markets  have  been 
kept  open  to  all  classes  of  buyers  who  could  create  a  demand  strong 
enough  to  clean  up  the  stock  that  is  shipped  to  that  market  at  a  fair 
ratio  of  value  has  made  the  big  markets  a  success? 

The  charges  made  by  those  stockyards  companies  generallv  have 
been  less  than  $.">  per  car.  Since  the  war  the  charges  have  been  made 
so  as  to  average  a  little  over  £C>  per  car.    The  same  charge  is  made  to 
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all  patrons  of  the  market.  The  efficient  service  at  these  markets,  as  a 
whole,  has  never  been  disputed  to  be  better  than  any  private  yards 
owned  by  railway  companies  or  by  individuals.  The  stock,  when  it 
arrives  at  these  public  yards,  day  or  night,  is  taken  care  of  by  these 
stockyards  companies'  representatives,  placed  in  properly  cleaned 
pens,  and  delivered  to  the  parties  to  whom  consigned,  and  when  sold 
it  is  taken  from  the  scales  by  representatives  of  the  stockyards  com- 
panies and  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment  or  delivery  to  the  pur- 
chasers after  being  sold,  free  of  charge,  by  representatives  of  the 
stockyards  companies,  with  the  exception  of  this  $5  to  $6  per  car, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exorbitant  charge.  But  should  it  be  an 
exorbitant  charge,  are  there  not  laws  enough  now  on  the  statute  books 
to  force  the  reduction  if  it  is  proven  that  the  charges  are  exorbitant? 

That,  I  think,  is  not  examined. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  referring  to  the  yardage  or  to  the 
yardage  and  feeding? 

Mr.  Dealtry.  Yes,  Senator;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  trouble  about 
that  is  this :  I  know  you  want  to  get  the  seat  of  this  trouble,  and  I 
want  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  Senator  Kenyon's  remark 
about  hay ;  the  profits  on  hay.  He  made  the  remark  that  the  profit 
on  hay  did  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  producer.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  producer  does  not  pay  the  majority  of  the  hay.  The 
majority  of  the  hay  is  paid  by  the  yard  traders.  They  carry  from 
3,000  to  5,000  cattle  all  the  time.  They  are  members  of  our  exchange. 
And  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  have  to  fight  the  packers  not  only  as 
regards  the  prices  but  as  regards  to  quality,  and  if  the  price  is  settled 
between  the  packers  and  the  buyers  by  agreement.  If  they  are  exces- 
sive, we  go  after  the  packers,  I  tell  you.  Included  in  that  price  they 
deliver  it  to  the  pens  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  when  you 
have  to  deliver  hay  in  100-pound  bales  it  makes  a  tremendous  amount 
of  labor.  Now,  the  Senator  did  not  mention  that  the  labor  was  taken 
off  the  hay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  hay  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Dealtry.  We  buy  ours  now  from  the  stockyards  company  and 
are  paying  $44  a  ton,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  yards  are  owned  by  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  DealtTRT.  I  mean  the  commission  men  have  to  pay  the  same 

frice,  exactly. .  But  the  delivery  of  the  hay  is  included  in  that  profit ; 
mean  the  $44  a  ton. 

These  yards  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  packers  where  the  free 
and  open  markets  exist  every  day  have  been  the  backbone  of  the  live- 
stock industry,  and  this  section  practically  means  if  carried  as  in  this 
bill  that  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  live-stock  industry  and  of  the 
farmer  and  producer,  namely,  the  free  open  markets,  shall  be  taken 
away  from  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  who  have  been  the  greatest 
supporters  and  the  fundamental  originators  of  same,  and  through 
whose  investments  and  efforts  these  free  and  open  markets  have  been 
maintained  in  the  United  States,  whereby  live-stock  exchanges  have 
been  able  to  gather  together  buyers  from  the  North,  East,  South,  and 
West  from  day  to  day,  and  not  only  from  the  United  States  but  from 
Canada  and  other  countries,  to  purchase  any  live  stock  they  may  want 
and  so  create  the  best  demand  for  all  classes  of  live  stock  raised  by  the 
farmer  and  producer,  resulting  in  higher  prices  being  paid  at  all 
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markets  in  the  United  States  every  day  in  the  year  than  in  any  other 
country,  State,  or  territory  in  the  world  under  the  same  conditions. 

On  page  8  of  this  bill  it  furthermore  states  that  any  officer  or  agent 
of  the  Government  may  enter  and  inspect  any  place  used  by  any 
licensee  and  examine  any  books,  letters,  and  papers  or  documents  re- 
lating to  such  business,  which  practically  gives  that  officer  the  power 
to  read  all  private  letters  so  as  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  questionable 
business  in  them,  and,  under  his  autocratic  power,  to  take  away  the 
private  privileges  of  any  citizen,  an  unlawful,  unfair,  un-American 
encroachment  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 

Section  10,  though  the  germane  of  this  bill,  is  the  stimulation  of 
the  production  and  sale  and  distribution  of  live  stock,  it  branches  off 
in  saying  that  it  is  to  control  the  ownership,  production,  transporta- 
tion, manufacture,  storage,  handling,  or  distribution  of  live  stock  or 
live-stock  products,  including  dairy  products,  poultry,  or  poultry 
products.  In  fact,  this  tail  of  the  bill  gives  to  the  Food  Commissioner 
the  power  to  control  all  the  necessities  of  life,  whether  they  appertain 
to  the  live-stock  industry  or  otherwise,  and  all  manufactured  products. 

This  autocratic  king  can  even  control  the  distribution  of  refrig- 
erator cars  to  any  packer  or  abbattoir  that  he  sees  fit  and  take  away 
from  the  packers  and  abbattoirs  their  own,  and  demands  that  the 
packers  and  abbattoirs  be  made  to  surrender  their  own  refrigerator 
cars  which  they  have  built  and  paid  for,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
railway  companies  and  transportation  companies  did  not,  would  not 
and  could  not  furnish  such  serviceable  cars  as  would  enable  them  to 
guarantee  the  arrival  of  their  meats  at  destination  in  good  condition, 
and  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  main  things,  is  the  quality  of  the  car. 

Who  would  the  loss  fall  on  when  packers,  owners  of  slaughtering 
houses  or  abbattoirs  have  their  cellars  full  and  have  no  cars  to 
remove  their  meats  and  products  and  therefore  disable  them  to 
operate  on  the  market?  It  would  fall  on  the  farmer  and  producer 
oi  live  stock  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  entire  loss  caused 
by  such  a  drastic  bill  and  regulation  would  fall  on  the  farmer 
and  producer  and  not  on  the  big  packers  and  slaughterers,  nor  on 
the  commission  men  or  the  owners  of  the  stock  yards  companies, 
for  before  any  act  of  Congress  could  take  away  the  property 
rights  and  interests  of  any  packers  in  a  public  stock  yards,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  reimburse  them  for  value  received  unless  it 
could  be  proved  without  a  question  of  doubt  that  they  were  wilfully 
defrauding  the  public  with  extortion  or  overcharges,  or  that  they 
were  a  public  nuisance  or  a  detriment  to  the  community  or  public 
at  large. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  practically  automatically  remove  and 
destroy  the  tremendous  good  done  by  the  live  stock  exchanges  where- 
by, by  their  rules  and  by  laws,  a  man  who  consigns  his  stock  to 
the  free  and  open  markets  of  the  United  States  is  assured  that 
when  this  stock  is  sold — 

(a)  That  he  will  receive  his  money; 

(b)  That  men  who  buy  stock  from  the  members  of  the  different 
exchanges  are  assured  that  they  will  receive  a  clear  title  to'  the 
stock  tliev  have  bought; 

(c)  The  farmers  and  producers  and  all  patrons  of  the  markets 
are  assured  that  they  will  receive  the  exact  weight  that  their 
stock  weighs  when  it  is  sold ; 
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(d)  That  they  will  receive  the  exact  money  that  the  purchaser 
has  paid  for  same,  less  the  necessary  shipping  expenses ; 

(e)  At  present  members  of  live-stock  exchanges  endorse  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  live-stock  paper.  These  loans  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fortunes  of  some  of  our  best  live  stock  producers.  Under 
the  license  system,  no  banker  would  accept  their  endorsement  as  se- 
curity on  such  paper.  Obviously,  this  must  be  true  for  the  concern 
might  be  thereafter  destroyed  by  revocation  of  its  license. 

(/)  The  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  did  not  sell  the  big 
packers  any  cows  for  sixty  days  when  they  demanded  to  buy  them 
subject  to  inspection. 

1  might  also  add  that  since  we  have  been  there  we  have  had  to 
start  two  suits  against  the  stockyards  company  because  things  were 
wrong.     We  have  had  to  fight  them  all  along. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  commission  men  have  had  to  fight? 

Mr.  Dealtry.  No;  the  commission  men  against  the  stockyards 
<  ompanv  for  the  producers  and  traders. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  commission  men  had  to  fight  the 
owners  of  the  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Dealtry.  Yes ;  the  feeders  and  producers  who  operate  on  the 
exchange. 

All  live-stock  exchanges  are  made  to  protect  the  farmer  and  pro- 
ducer from  any  uncommercial  acts  or  crooked  dealings,  or  unfair 
dealings  by  any  member  of  their  organization,  and  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation is  made  by  the  directors  of  said  exchanges  of  any  com- 
plaints from  patrons  of  the  markets,  and  in  all  instances  the  patrons 
of  these  markets  are  thoroughly  protected  by  the  live-stock  exchanges. 
We  do ;  we  turned  one  man  out  there,  the  best  commissioner  we  had, 
after  a  four  hours'  trial,  and  closed  the  firm  out  because  he  had 
weighed  some  stuff  up  fictitiously  and  marked  the  tickets  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  violate  your  rules  ? 

Mr.  Dealtry.  No,  it  was  not  a  rule.  He  had  weighed  up  the 
stuff,  altogether  590  head  of  cattle,  and  then  he  marked  the  tickets 
to  an  assumed  buyer. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  was  fraud. 

Mr.  Dealtry.  And  that  fraud  was  contrary  to  our  rule.  And  then 
he  shipped  them  out,  and  the  owner  made  the  complaint  to  us,  and 
we  investigated  him  and  took  much  testimony,  and  then  the  courts 
took  our  very  proceedings  as  written  down  and  they  fetched  this 
fellow  back  and  eventually  they  settled  with  this  man.  But  we  have 
these  trials  all  the  time  on  no  complaint.  The  Bureau  of  Markets 
have  been  there  and  I  hear  there  are  a  great  many  complaints  and 
we  come  here  and  we  sit  here  and  we  hear  it  intimated  that  we  are 
crooks.  But  not  one  report  is  coming  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
to  our  live-stock  exchange. 

The  bill,  if  passed  as  written,  would  be  an  act  by  which  the  entire 
loss  would  fall  on  the  farmer  and  producer.  While  undoubtedly  it 
would  give  power  to  this  autocratic  king  and  his  subordinates  to  as- 
certain such  crookedness  and  irregularities  which,  not  only  in  this 
business  but  in  every  line  of  business  now  undoubtedly  exist," to  ascer- 
tain these  minor  defects  the  bill  would  thoroughly  undermine, .  de- 
stroy, and  curtail  the  entire  marketing  of  live  stock  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  embarrassment  and  loss  would  come  home  to  the 
innocent  farmer  and  producer. 
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Let  it  be  granted  that  the  big  puckers  buy  40  per  cent  of  the  live 
stock  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  is  it  not  true  that  the  fanner 
ami  producer  of  the  United  States  has  received  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  more  for  his  live  stock  than  any  farmer  or  producer  in  Canada. 
Argentina.  AitJtmli;t,  Xe\v  Zealand,  India,  or  Russia?  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  the  United  States  alone  the  farmer  and  producer  is  able 
to  sell  his  live  stock  by  weight  and  have  a  stable  demand  every  day 
in  tlie  year  for  same,  and  knows  before  he  ships  his  stock  relatively 
how  much  his  stock  should  bring  on  the  market,  and  is  only  too 
quick  to  judge  when  he  does  not  receive  the  actual  market  value? 

Is  it  not  true  that  all  over  the  United  States,  the  butchers,  even 
in  the  section  of  the  country  where  the  stock  is  raised  and  shipped 
from,  is  able  to  buy  the  carca&s  or  such  parts  of  the  carcass  as  he 
may  desire  of  beef,  pork,  or  sheep,  delivered  on  the  block  in  his 
butcher  shop  at  a  lower  price  than  would  be  possible  if  he  were  to 
Imy  the  animal  direct  from  the  farmer  and  slaughter  it  himself,  the 
local  butcher  or  small  slaughterer  having  no  means  of  utilizing 
the  offal. 

Allowing,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  five  big  packers  do  co- 
operate among  themselves  along  different  lines  but  by  so  doing  they 
are  able  to  pay  the  farmer  and  producer  from  20  to  SO  per  cent 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  and  on  account  of  the  enormous 
volume  of  business  these  big  corporations  do.  and  by  the  saving  anil 
salvaging  of  the,  by-products  of  the  animal,  they  are  able  to  place 
the  carcass  or  the  manufactured  product  of  the  animal  on  the  block 
to  the  butcher  and  consumer  cheaper  than  he,  could  do  it  himself. 

Are  these  big  packers  to  ho  considered  benefactors  or  are  they 
to  be  considered  malefactors  to  the  interests  of  the  live-stock  grower, 
farmer,  and  producer,  as  well  as  the  laboring  man  and  artisan? 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  stockyards,  they  seem  to  be  fear- 
ful that  stockyards,  if  they  were  not  owned  by  the  packers,  would 
not  b;?  a  success.  The  gentleman,  who  testified  just  before  yon,  Mr. 
Bower,  stated  that  only  8  per  cent  of  the  stock  was  owned  in  his 
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and  we  have  125  of  those  inspectors  in  Sioux  City,  and  our  yards 
have  been  in  very  good  condition. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  pays  for  that? 

Mr.  Dealtry.  The  Government  entirely.  I  mean  to  say,  if  there 
is  a  bad  pen,  or  anything  like  that,  the  Government  will  go  and  lock 
it  up.  Our  yards  are  kept  very  clean.  I  am  not  talking  about  other 
markets.     We  have  very  good  exchanges. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  foreign  markets  differ  from  ours? 

Mr.  Dealtry.  Oh,  Senator !  You  will  take  20  cattle  to  a  fair,  and 
then  you  will  pay  a  man  to  sell  them,  and  he  measures  the  animal  on 
the  back  and  on  the  sides,  you  pay  him  $2.50  per  head,  and  then  he 
sells  one  or  two  to  a  butcher,  and  then  he  will  sell  one  or  two  more 
to  another  butcher,  and  then  you  stay  there  two  days  and  you  gen- 
erally takfe  about  10  head  back  home  with  you;  and  then  you  start 
for  another  fair.  And  our  fellows  here  in  this  country  know  about 
what  they  are  going  to  get,  and  they  get  their  money  by  1  o'clock  in 
most  instances,  and  the  commission  man  does  not  get  his  money  until 
the  next  dav. 

It  is  a  proposition  that  really  is  the  most  vital  proposition  to  the 
live-stock  industry. 

Senator,  I  want  to  go  on  with  one  more  question.  You  referred 
to  the  old  country,  and  I  am  going  to  refer  to  it.  In  1893  or  1894  I 
had  a  butcher  business  through  compulsion,  buying  hams  at  16  cents 
a  pound  and  retailing  them  for  20  cents,  and  I  was  slicing  them  at 
23  cents.  I  went  to  England  where  I  found  10  men  cutting  up  those 
hams  at  1£J  cents.  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  it  after  I  found  that 
out.  Then,  I  came  to  look  into  this  thing,  and  I  found  out  when 
I  got  back  that  we  could  lay  a  ham  down  at  Liverpool  cheaper  than 
we  could  in  Springfield,  111.,  with  the  overhead  and  the  distribution 
of  having  traveling  men  to  sell  and  men  to  collect  every  30  days,  and 
the  delivery  of  the  ham.  And  on  that  question  of  distribution  that 
those  gentlemen  called  your  attention  to  I  think  there  is  a  tremendous 
lot  of  need  for  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  Mr.  Donaldson,  of  Kansas? 

Mr.  Dealtry.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was.  This  was  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  I  have  read  most  of  your  statements, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  cows  have  sold  in  Washington,  leaving  out 
this  month,  at  over  16  cents  per  pound  for  the  carcass,  and  they  will 
sell  around  15  cents,  I  presume.  When  you  distribute  them  the 
hind  of  an  animal  will  sell  for  about  25  cents,  and  loins  about  30. 

I  was  down  in  your  market.  You  do  not  have  to  go  out  of  town 
to  find  out  about  this — and  I  did  happen  to  notice  there — I  am 
only  following  what  Donaldson  says — meat  that  I  certainly  thought 
was  a  common  kind  of  cow,  and  part  of  it  was  cut  and  they  were 
cutting  those  slices  off,  and  it  was  marked  60  cents,  for  food.  A 
butcher  who  was  doing  the  butcher  business  could  sell  10  carcasses 
and  have  10  cents  a  pound,  and  that  would  be  $400  a  day  and  about 
$*2.500  a  week,  and  $10,000  a  month;  and  he  could  do  considerable 
business  and  make  considerable  money,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
market.  But  with  the  retail  butcher  who  sells  with  groceries,  the 
telephone  rings  and  he  is  asked,  "Have  you  got  some  nice  lamb 
chops?"  "Yes."  "Send  them  up  to  the  house  by  1  o'clock?"  "Yes." 
''Send  me  a  quarter's  worth."    And  then  the  telephone  rings  again 
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and  he  is  asked  if  he  has  a  little  piece  of  steak,  and  he  will  sell  40 
cents'  worth. 

But  when  it  comes  to  saying  that  it  costs  more  to  cut  up  meat  in 
distribution  than  it  does  to  raise  it,  to  feed  this  great  monopoly  of 
packers,  as  I  heard  said  to-day,  the  stock  yards,  and  everybody 
else — more  to  cut  it  up  than  produce  it,  it  seems  to  me  there  ought 
to  be  a  different  way  of  distribution. 

The  Chairman,  ft  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity 
in  the  retail  field.  If  the  packers  have  made,  through  this  evolu- 
tion, it  possible  for  them  to  grow  by  efficiency,  there  is  the  same 
opportunity,  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  retailer  to  grow  not  as  large  as 
the  big  packers,  but  he  certainly  would  have  an  opportunity  to  grow, 
and  that  would  naturally  crowd  out  these  little  fellows  who  are 
charging  too  much. 

Mr.  DGALTnT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  when  you  have  a  different 
one  every  day  springing  up  around  you,  you  can  not  grow.  You 
only  have  an  opportunity  to  cut  up  half  an  animal  for  your  trade. 

The  Chairman.  But  supposing  I  would  go  into  the  business,  saying 
I  would  revolutionize  it,  like  the  packers  have  done,  and  instead  of 
charging  GO  cents  I  am  going  to  charge — I  do  not  know  what  it  would 
be,  but,  according  to  your  arguments,  it  would  be  sold  for  much  less. 
The  customers  would  soon  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Dealtry.  I  am  only  showing  you  that  which  you  can  find  from 
your  Bureau  of  Markets  reports  and  your  own  butcher  bills,  and  your 
Bureau  of  Markets  shows  you  just  what  it  is  selling  at;  and  it  has  not 
been  selling  to  one  person — it  has  been  selling  to  everybody.  And  then 
you  will  see  how  it  is  distributed. 

I  myself  am  an  East  Indian,  but  I  know  I  am  not  going  to  revolu- 
tionize this  country.  I  gave  that  up  years  ago.  But  it  is  the  tremen- 
dous turnover  at  present,  Senator.  Your  Bureau  of  Markets  gave 
statements  all  the  way  between  what  the  packer  is  selling  his  cow 
for  in  the  city  of  "Washington — and  they  are  good,  corn-fed  cows, 
the  best  cows  raised  in  the  world — from  14  to  17  cents,  and  they  have 
been  selling  live  weight  and  are  selling  this  day  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  in  Sioux  City  at  12  to  14  cents,  grass  cows  from  10  to  13  cents,  and 
there  is  only  3  or  4  cents  margin;  and  it  is  worth  looking  at,  because 
I  do  not  believe  any  other  man  in  the  world  could  do  that.  And  you 
should  hear  those  men  who  are  handling  this  big  business  about  this 
regulation — never  mind  how  your  heart  is  set.  it  needs  investigating — 
and  if  you  go  down  there  to  get  their  quotations,  you  will  find  their 
selling  price  of  that  meat  to-day  is  from  12  to  17  cents  for  the  carcass, 
and  then  that  is  cut  up — loins,  30  cents,  and  ribs  20  to  25  cents,  and 
chuck  for  11  to  12  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think,  then,  Mr.  Dealtry,  the  fault  lies 
not  with  the  packer  or  the  wholesaler,  but  with  the  retailer? 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  AGRictnunjRE  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  u.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment on  yesterday,  Senator  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Lipe.  Give  your  name,  busi- 
ness, and  address. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALTER  H.  LIFE,  OF  THE  BEECHNUT  PACK- 
ING CO.,  CANAJOHABIE,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  make 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Lipe.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they 
hare  been. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  proposed 
bills?  There  are  two  bills  pending  before  this  committee,  one  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Kenyon  and  the  other  introduced  by  Senator 
Kendrick. 

Mr.  Lipe.  Well,  I  have  read  both  bills.  I  have  studied  the  Ken- 
yon bill  more  carefully  than  the  other  bill,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
it  was  clearer,  or  that  is  the  way  I  understood  it.  And  I  do  not  like 
the  licensing  part  of  the  bill  for  the  reason  that  last  year,  under 
Government  control,  our  business  shrunk  $1,000,000  in  the  first  six 
months,  owing  to  the  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  packing  concern? 

Mr.  Lipe.  We  buy  from  the  packers  and  put  up  sliced  bacon  and 
sliced  beef  in  glass  and  some  jams  and  jellies,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  canning  business  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  a  canning  business.  It  covers 
jams  and  jellies  and  peanut  butter  and  chewing  gum  and  sliced 
bacon  and  sliced  beef,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  annual  turnover  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  This  year  we  expect  it  to  be  close  to  $9,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  your  profits  during  the  war,  as  com- 
pared with  your  prewar  profits  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  They  were  less,  owing  to  the  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  less? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Senator  Page.  Is  it  not  understood  that  the  profits  of  your  line 
of  business  were  very  much  enhanced  in  the  years  1916,  1917, 
and  1918  ? 
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Mr.  Lipe.  Well,  that  seems  to  be  the  general  impression,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  lost  money  continuously  for  21  months,  in  fact  for  22 
months,  previous  to  the  1st  day  of  July  this  year.  The  reason  for 
that  was,  that  we  did  not  expect  raw  materials  were  going  so  high. 
We  hesitated  to  increase  prices  of  our  products,  because  we  wanted 
to  keep  the  volume  of  trade  up.  We  thought  there  would  be  a  top 
to  the  thing,  but  it  kept  on  going  and  going  up,  and  finally  when 
we  had  to  increase  prices  we  found  ourselves  fishing  behind  the  net. 

We  had  a  certain  organization  to  keep  up,  and  we  were  afraid 
if  we  put  up  the  price  to  a  point  where  we  could  make  a  profit, 
people  would  quit  buying,  or  almost  quit  buying,  on  account  of 
the  high  price,  so  that  we  went  on  with  a  loss  for  quite  a  time. 

Furthermore,  when  the  request  was  made  by  Mr.  Hoover's  depart- 
ment of  the  public — the  request  that  they  should  discontinue  eating 
bacon,  or  should  eat  very  little  bacon,  and  if  they  ate  bacon  the  soldier 
boys  would  not  have  it — the  people  rallied  to  that  cry,  and  that  injured 
that  business.  And  we  had  no  Government  business,  and  the  con- 
sumers almost  stopped  buying.  That  was  the  reason  we  lost  $1,000,000 
worth  of  sales  the  first  six  months.  On  the  1st  of  July  of  last  year 
that  restriction  was  removed,  because  they  said  there  were  plenty 
of  hogs,  and  that  the  people  could  eat  bacon,  and  then  business  went 
up,  and  we  only  had  about  $500,000  loss  in  business.  This  was  with- 
out any  restriction  of  any  kind,  and  we  are  showing  an  increase  of 
$1,600,000  in  business  in  seven  months. 

We  started  in  business  27  years  ago  with  $10,000  that  we  borrowed, 
and  we  bought  fresh  pork  and  fresh  beef  products  from  the  packers 
along  all  these  years.  We  have  never  seen  a  year  that  we  did  not 
increase  the  volume  of  our  business.  We  have  seen  some  years  when 
we  did  not  increase  our  profits,  but  we  always  increased  our  volume 
of  business. 

Senator  Page.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  in  the  way  of  slaughter- 
ing beef? 

Mr.  Lipe.  No,  sir.  When  we  started  out  we  bought  from  the  local 
butchers,  and  we  were  in  a  little  country  town.  We  bought  there 
from  our  local  butchers,  but  finally  we  found  they  did  not  produce 
enough  to  satisfy  our  demands,  and  then  we  went  20  miles  away  and 
bought  from  a  man*  who  killed  100  hogs  a  week,  and  then  we  went 
to  Jersey  City  and  bought  there  until  we  used  10,000  pounds  a  week, 
and  their  slaughter  was  not  big  enough,  and  then  we  went  to  the  big 
packers  and  have  bought  from  them  since,  because  they  could  sell  us 
one,  two,  or  three  cars  a  week,  according  to  the  way  we  wanted  these 
products,  and  in  a  way  that  we  could  make  money  on  it,  and  we 
were  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  do  an  interstate  business  ? 

Mr.  Lipb.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  a  national  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  you  would  be  affected  bv  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  we  would  be  affected  any,  because 
we  do  not  slaughter,  and  we  do  not  have  any  interest  in  any  stock- 
yards, or  refrigerator  cars,  or  anything  like  that.  But  I  would  hate 
to  see  the  packers  restricted  in  any  way,  because  I  feel  we  must  have 
the  big  men  to  buy  from  if  we  are  going  to  get  liberal  supplies,  and 
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from  the  fact  that  we  have  done  business  with  them  27  years  and 
have  made  money  on  it,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  they  have  op- 
pressed us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  packing  plants  in  your  city? 

Mr.  LipBw  We  buy  green  meat  and  cure  it  and  smoke  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  cold-storage  plants? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  a  Government  inspector  in  our 
plant,  and  have  had  one  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Under  whose  control  is  your  cold-storage  plant? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Our  own. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  cold-storage  facilities  yourself? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  the  big  packers  ship  meat  to  your  cold- 
borage  plant  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Oh,  no ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  ship  their  meats? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Well,  they  have  branch  houses  at  Little  Falls,  20  miles 
away,  and  they  have  branch  houses,  I  think  there  are  two  of  them,  at 
Amsterdam,  which  is  23  miles  the  other  way.  We  are  in  between 
those  two  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  meats  from  these  neighboring 
towns  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Oh,  no ;  we  do  not  get  them  there.  We  must  have  fresh 
meat,  and  we  must  buy  in  carload  lots;  and  it  is  only  from  the  large 
packer  that  we  can  buy,  who  can  supply  us,  because  we  want  40,000- 
pound  cars  shipped  to  us,  and  30,000  pounds  is  a  minimum  for  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  meat  from ;  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  We  do  not  buy  any  from  Chicago  just  now,  but  from 
Detroit  and  Indianapolis  and  Boston.  We  have  not  bought  any 
fresh  meat  or  fresh  pork  from  Chicago  in  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  handle  all  kinds  of  meat  and  pork? 

Mr.  Lipe.  No;  we  handle  just  fresh  pork  and  fresh  beef;  fresh 
Won,  and  fresh  hams,  and  we  need  beef  ham  sides,  as  we  call  them, 
for  making  sliced  dried  beef. 

The  Chairman.  Your  opposition  to  this  legislation  is  because  you 
do  not  believe  in  Government  control  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  I  am  afraid  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  a  licensing  system? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Well,  you  take  our  place,  and  suppose  your  business  had 
shrunk  a  million  dollars  in  the  first  six  months,  you  would  have  a 
fear,  wouldn't  you,  when  you  couldn't  help  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  I  would. 

Mr.  Lipe.  Another  thing,  about  refrigerator  cars :  Privately  owned 
cars  are  very  much  better  cars  than  the  railroads  have.  They  are 
better  built  cars,  better  taken  care  of,  cleaner.  If  we  apply  for  re- 
frigerator cars,  for  M.  D.  T.  cars,  or  any  railroad-owned  cars,  we 
are  liable  to  get  a  smelly  car,  we  are  liable  to  get  one  that  has  had 
musty  hay  in  it,  or  something  like  that.  So  we  always  stipulate, 
when  we  buy  from  the  packers,  that  they  must  ship  us  in  their  own 
cars. 

Possibly  eight  years  ago  we  bought  five  refrigerator  cars,  and 
thought  we  would  own  our  own  cars,  because  we  wanted  our  meat 
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carefully  handled.  We  handled  those  cars  between  Detroit  and 
Indianapolis  and  Canojoharie,  N.  Y.,  and  pushed  them  ourselves,  as 
best  we  could.  But  we  gave  that  up  finally,  and  sold  our  cars  last 
year  to  Swift  &  Co.  because  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could 
make  any  money  with  the  cars,  although  we  followed  them  as  closely 
as  we  could.   We  made  up  our  minds  that  there  was  no  profit  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  break  even? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  little  bit  better,  but  the  profit  was  not 
sufficiently  attractive  for  us  to  continue.  I  realize  that  if  we  had  a 
hundred  cars  and  had  a  well-organized  tracing  department,  we  would 
probably  have  gotten  those  cars  through  quicker.  But  the  trouble 
was  that  we  had  only  a  few  cars  and  we  did  not  want  any  more  cars, 
and  therefore  we  did  not  think  we  wanted  more  than  five  cars  at  first, 
and  then  we  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  for  us  to  continue  with 
those  five  cars.  Sometimes  we  would  get  a  car  into  Detroit  when  we 
wanted  it  at  Indianapolis,  and  our  cars  did  not  make  as  good  time  as 
we  would  like.    There  was  too  much  delay  at  terminals. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  assume  that  legislation  is  passed,  which 
would,  in  a  way,  turn  all  the  refrigerator  cars  over  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — that  is,  compel  the  railroads  to  own  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  refrigerator  cars ;  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  good  service  if  that  were  done? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Absolutely.  It  is  only  a  question  of  management.  I 
think  I  could  run  the  refrigerator  car  line  as  well  as  the  packers  do, 
if  I  had  the  cars  and  the  organization.  And  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  can  do  that,  but  the  question  is,  Will  they  do  it? 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  would  have  no  objection  to  legislation 
which  would  compel  the  railroad  companies  to  own  an  abundance  of 
refrigerator  cars  and  place  them  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Not  if  they  would  maintain  them  at  a  proper  standard 
and  keep  them  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  in  fine  shape. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  received  shipments  in  refrigerator 
cars  which  were  not  owned  by  the  big  packers  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  equally  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Oh,  no ;  they  did  not  average  up.  For  instance,  only  last 
week  we  made  complaint  about  an  M.  D.  T.  car  that  came  in  loaded 
with  40,000  pounds  of  bacon,  at  38  cents  a  pound.  In  this  particular 
car,  where  the  doors  were  fitted  on  the  sill  at  the  bottom,  they  were  not 
tight,  and  the  fact  was  we  had  a  row  of  meat  along  there  that  was 
almost  spoiled.  When  we  opened  the  car  it  smelled,  the  row  of  meat 
all  along  there,  and  it  seemed  a  crime  to  have  that  car  with  bacon 
worth  38  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reason  for  saying  you  think  the  packer 
should  have  the  refrigerator  cars  is  that  he  is  giving  better  service 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  I  believe  they  will  give  better  service  with  them  than 
anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  stock  in  the  packing  plants,  in  the 
so-called  Big  Five  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  stock  in  your  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  borrow  any  money  from  them? 

Mr.  Lipe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  asked  to  come  here  by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Yes,  sir — or,  I  was  asked  to  come  here  by  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs. I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  with  the  Hammond  Co.  or  not. 
But  I  would  not  attach  any  importance  to  that,  because  I  am  asked 
to  go  to  a  great  many  places — on  the  American  specialty  bills  and 
all  of  the  different  State  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  your  own  expenses  here? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  ask  these  questions  to  get  information,  and 
I  do  not  want  you  to  take  any  offense  at  it. 

Mr.  Lipe.  Certainly ;  oh,  no ;  I  would  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Lipe? 

Mr.  Lipe.  No;  only  I  just  want  to  bear  on  the  thought  that  we 
consider  the  packers  fair  business  men,  and  that  they  are  business 
friends  of  ours. 

I  can  go  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  very  small  as  compared 
to  what  we  are  now;  in  fact,  when  we  were  going  into  the  sliced- 
bacon  business,  packed  in  glass.  At  that  time  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Armour,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  it,  and  told  him  if  he 
did  not  care  to  make  reply  it  would  be  all  right  to  us.  He  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  business  for  our  kind  of  concern, 
and  wished  us  success;  and  that  he  wanted  us  to  remember  that  the 
latchstring  always  hung  outside  the  door. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  what  has  caused  the  great  drop 
in  prices  of  live  stock  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks? 

Mr.  Lipe.  No;  I  can  not  think  of  anything  other  than  that  it  is 
the  result  of  this  sort  of  movement  to  bring  down  the  high  cost  of 
living;  that  it  has  frightened  the  farmer,  who  was  possibly  holding 
his  hogs  and  steers,  and  he  has  just  dumped  them  on  the  market  to 
get  ahead  of  the  other  fellow. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  there  has  been  too  great  a  flow  of 
live  stock  into  the  markets,  and  that  that  has  caused  it? 

Mr.  Lipe.  Oh,  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  the  result  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  nothing  else. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  is  a  pretty  serious  thing  for  the  producers, 
this  great  fall  in  prices? 

Mr.  Lipe.  It  is  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  whether  the  consumer  has  got 
to  the  point  where  he  can  feel  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  which  has 
been  made  in  prices  paid  to  the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  I  know  that  he  will  get  it,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  already  put  your  prices  down  in  pro- 
portion ? 

Mr.  Lipe.  I  expect  that  on  yesterday  we  reduced  our  price  a 
couple  of  cents.  I  was  not  at  home  on  yesterday,  or  rather  I  would 
say  that  on  Monday  that  that  was  probably  done.  I  have  been  away 
all  week. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  That  is,  on  the  price  of  your  pork  products! 

Mr.  Lipe.  Yes;  based  on  the  price  paid  by  us  for  raw  material. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  handle  anything  besides  pork? 

Mr.  Lipe.  We  handle  beef  hams,  and  make  sliced  dried  beef. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  the  committee  is  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  appearance  here. 

Mr.  Lipe.  I  thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  a  brief  statement  myself  at  this 
point:  There  have  been  a  number  of  inquiries,  from  a  number  of 
Members  and  others,  with  reference  to  a  certain  telegram  sent  from 
a  certain  place  in  California.  At  9.45  o'clock  this  morning,  August 
30,  1919,  a  copy  of  it  was  received  at  my  office.  It  is  rather  a  long 
telegram,  three  pages  and  a  quarter,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  it  placed  in  the  record.  But  I  wish  to  state  that  it  never  reached 
my  office  until  this  morning.  I  have  competent  clerks,  and  I  believe 
in  them,  and  know  that  when  they  tell  me  it  had  never  been  received 
in  our  office  until  this  morning  that  it  is  a  fact. 

I  do  not  know  why  all  these  inquiries  have  been  made,  or  why  this 
telegram  should  not  have  been  delivered,  but  I  want  it  strictly  under- 
stood that  so  far  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  concerned, 
any  telegrams  sent,  either  to  him  as  chairman  or  personally  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  this  investigation 
or  a  bearing  upon  this  proposed  legislation,  are  open  for  inspection, 
and  belong  to  any  and  every  member  of  the  committee  just  as  much  as 
they  do  to  him. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  taken  the  members  of  this  committee, 
and  others,  out  into  mv  office  and  shown  them  the  great  mass  of 
correspondence,  several  thousand  letters  and  several  hundred  tele- 
grams, received  by  me.  Those  letters  and  telegrams  are  open  for 
inspection,  and  may  be  used  by  any  member  of  this  committee,  at 
any  time,  as  he  sees  fit.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  place 
them  all  in  the  record,  and  I  did  not  take  them  and  pile  them  up  on 
the  table,  but  I  should  be  verv  glad  to  have  them  here  if  the  members 
of  the  committee  so  desire. 

And  I  wish  to  say  this  in  addition,  that  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power 
I  shall  protect  any  member  of  this  committee  from  any  undue  criti- 
cism during  these  hearings,  and  I  know  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  cooperate  with  me,  and  act  in  the  same  manner  with 
reference  to  the  chairman.  This  telegram  comes  from  the  market 
committee  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  N.  A. 
Jastro,  chairman,  approved  by  J.  B.  Kendrick,  president  of  the 
association.  And  at  the  bottom  it  is  marked  "  10.10  p.  m.,  August 
29,  1919,"  although  at  the  head  of  the  telegram  it  is  marked  "Del 
Monte,  Calif,,  August  23, 1919." 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  name  of  that  town? 

The  Chairman.  Del  Monte,  Calif.  The  date  at  the  head  of  the 
telegram  is  August  23,  1919.  I  asked  my  clerks  to  call  up  the  tele- 
graph office  last  night,  and  they  furnished  this  copy  this  morning. 
Underneath  the  signatures  you  will  notice  that  the  time  and  date  are 
given  as  "  10.10  p.  m.,  August  29, 1919." 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  to  read  this  telegram,  but  I  wish  to  put  it  in  the  .record. 
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I  made  this  statement  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  any  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  is  withholding  anything. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  by  the  chairman  is  here  copied  in  full 
in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Del  Monte,  Calif.,  August  28,  1919. 
Senator  A.  J.  Gronna, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  American  National  Livestock  Association  has  delegated  to  its  market 
committee  authority  to  act  in  connection  with  legislation  affecting  the  live- 
stock industry.  The  association  has  long  realized  the  impossibility  of  proper 
conduct  of  the  live-stock  business  when  subject  to  the  entrenched  monopoly 
of  the  great  packer  combination  and  has  consistently  fought  for  remedial 
Federal  legislation  in  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills  now  before  Congress.  We 
recognize  and  indorse  the  general  plan  for  thoroughgoing  Federal  control  of 
the  packing  business,  which,  while  not  interfering  with  efficiency  in  this  great 
national  industry,  shall  in  the  future  prevent  the  abuses  growing  out  of  world- 
wide concentrated  power,  preying  alike  upon  producer  and  consumer,  wasteful 
in  many  of  its  methods,  paying  and  charging  what  it  sees  fit,  and  ever  advanc- 
ing in  its  control  of  foodstuffs.  We  believe  the  licensing  system  properly 
placed  power  and  responsibility  for  just  and  rational  treatment  In  an  impartial 
agency  of  the  Government,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  sworn 
duty  to  exercise  that  power  in  the  public  welfare.  We  believe  that  in  the 
Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills  now  before  you  there  rests  the  means  of  carrying 
out  reasonable  recommendations  based  on  findings  of  fact;  and  we  find  in  the 
proposed  legislation  no  menace  to  the  legitimate  performance,  with  reasonable 
profit,  of  those  duties,  public  in  their  nature,  which  are  performed  by  the 
packers. 

We  indorse  as  essential  the  policy  of  divorcing  the  packers  from  control  of 
the  stockyards,  which  should  be  public  market  places,  treated  as  public  utili- 
ties, and  open  under  equal  and  reasonable  conditions  to  all.  We  indorse  control 
in  the  public  interest  of  the  commission  men  and  market  news  and  stockyards 
papers.  We  believe  that  private  refrigerator  cars  should  be  rated  as  common 
carriers.  We  find  in  the  proposed  penalties  for  violation  of  law  or  regulations 
nothing  oppressive  but  an  effective  means  for  the  exercise  of  necessary  control. 
And  we  thoroughly  approve  the  establishment,  as  suggested  in  the  Kenyon  bill, 
of  foodstuffs  warehouses,  destined  to  furnish  new  and  economical  channels  of 
communication  between  producer  and  consumer.  We  realize  the  essential  bond 
uniting  our  interests  with  those  of  the  consumer  and  have  at  all  times  recog- 
nized the  needs  of  furnishing  to  the  public  all  detailed  information  concerning 
producing  processes  of  the  live-stock  and  meat  business.  We  have  nothing  to 
ronceal,  and  we  demand  that  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  factors  shall 
be  equally  open  to  the  public  knowledge.  We  are  aware  of  the  desperate  efforts 
being  made  by  the  packers  to  maintain  their  unconscionable  position.  We  have 
noted  their  lavish  expenditure  in  advertising,  that  has  dealt  in  evasion,  mis- 
representation, and  half  truths,  and  we  ask  for  legislative  action  that  will 
publish  and  continue  to  make  public  to  the  country  the  details  of  the  meat 
business,  upon  which  the  life  of  the  country  so  largely  depends. 

Speaking  for  an  immense  body  of  producers,  we  emphatically  repudiate  recent 
unfair  statements  by  those  weak-kneed  and  improperly  influenced  commission 
men  who.  although  our  paid  agents,  have  thoroughly  misstated  both  the  char- 
acter of  the  proposed  legislation  and  the  attitude  of  the  great  body  of  live-stock 
producers  regarding  the  legislation  now  before  you.  The  attitude  of  the  stock- 
yards press  has  generally  been  equally  dishonest  and  manifestly  inspired.  We 
'leplore  the  recent  action  of  those  live-stock  producers  who  have  passed  resolu- 
tions condemning  certain  features  of  the  proposed  bill  instead  of  indorsing  the 
vital  principles  and  aiding  in  clearing  the  legislation  of  that  which  they  con- 
sider objectionable  by  their  testimony  and  recommendations.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  just  as  in  hearings  and  investigations  conducted  in  the  past,  in 
the  present  contest  between  this  giant  monopoly  and  the  public  witnesses  are 
in  some  cases  being  coerced,  and  in  other  cases  their  expenses  are  being  paid  to 
offer  testimony  in  favor  of  the  packers.  This  procedure  we  denounce  as  an 
intolerable  offense,  only  made  necessary  by  an  unrighteous  cause.  The  issue  is 
clearly  one  of  economic  liberty.    Meat  and  meat  products  form  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  and  until  the  intrenched  monopoly  which 
now  dominates  these  fundamental  food  supplies  is  ragidly  controlled  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  we  see  but  little  hope  for  either  con- 
sumer or  producer.  In  any  way  the  members  of  this  committee  can  be  of  service 
to  you  in  your  consideration  of  this  legislation  you  have  but  to  command  us. 

Makket  Committee,  American  National  Live  Stock  Association. 
N.  A.  Jastro,  Chairman. 

Approved : 

J.  B.  Kendrick. 
President  of  Association 
10.10  p.  m.,  August  29,  1919. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  had  so  manv  men  from  Missouri;  and, 
like  the  chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  had  thousands  of  letters, 
but  have  not  encumbered  the  record  with  them,  from  people  who 
favor  this  proposed  legislation,  but  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  put 
this  one  letter  in. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
as  follows:) 

Greene  County  Farmers'  Sales  Association, 

Billings,  Mo.,  August  27,  1910. 
Senator  Kenyon, 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  organization,  composed  of  130  farmers,  at  a  recent  nieotinj: 
unanimously  voted  to  instruct  me  to  send  you  greeting  on  their  behalf  ami  t<> 
tell  you  that  we  are  all  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Kenyon  bill. 

The  farmers  here  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  requisite  means  to  enable 
them  to  be  present  at  the  hearings  of  your  committee,  but  they  sympathize  with 
you  in  your  efforts  to  control  one  of  the  most  ruthless  combines  that  ever  cursed 
our  social  life  and  that,  in  our  belief,  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  production  of 
the  present  chaotic  condition  of  the  economic  life  of  our  country. 

Respectfully,  P.  E.  Xagix. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  suppose  the  real  farmers  are  unable  to  get  away 
from  home  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Hunt.  Give 
your  name,  business,  and  post-office  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  E.  HUNT,  CHAIN  STORE  BUSINESS,  DALLAS 

AND  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  retail  merchant,  are  vou? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  number  of  stores  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  them  in  two  cities — 45  in  Dallas  and 
20  in  Houston. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  65  stores? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  what  is  the  size  of  your  annual 
turnover? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Do  you  mean  our  volume  of  business? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  your  volume  of  business. 

Mr.  Hunt.  About  $2,000,000  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  come  here  to  testify  in  favor  of  these 
bills  or  are  you  opposed  to  them? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  I  am  opposed  to  some  parts  of  the  bills. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  give  your  reasons  why  you  are  opposed  to  them,  or  make  any 
statement  that  you  care  to  make. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  this  agitation  that 
is  going  on  here,  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  shape  of  agita- 
tion, is  doing  harm  to  business.  I  feel  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  not  accomplish  anything  good  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  the 
agitation  is  doing  more  harm  than  anything  else  that  you  could  possi- 
bly do.  I  think  the  consumers  are  having  their  minds  rather  poi- 
soned with  all  this  agitation  that  is  going  on,  and  they  are  really  not 
thinking  about  the  serious  and  important  matters  that  should  be 
considered,  and  they  are  not  having  as  hard  a  time  as  a  great  many 
would  seem  to  think. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  have  a  man  appointed  to  su- 
pervise, you  might  say,  the  operations  of  the  packers  or  any  other 
business  organization.  In  our  part  of  the  country  I  feel  that  we  need 
more  facilities,  both  in  the  way  of  cold  storage  and  in  refrigerator 
car  service. 

I  believe  it  would  be  bad  to  interfere  with  the  refrigerator  car 
service  owned  by  the  packers  at  this  time.  I  believe  it  would  tend  to 
make  more  trouble  instead  of  less.  If  you  should  take  them  away 
from  the  packers  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  while  before  this  serv- 
ice could  oe  reinstated  to  the  extent  that  we  could  get  the  efficiency 
that  we  are  now  getting. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  kind  of  law  or  regulation 
or  something  to  compel  the  railroads  to  furnish  more  refrigerator 
cars.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  fresh  meat  business,  as  I 
do  not  handle  any  fresh  meats,  but  I  do  know  this  that  in  my  par- 
ticular district  not  later  than  last  week  we  had  a  scarcity  of  potatoes. 
The  reason  that  was  given  was  that  they  could  not  get  refrigerator 
cars  to  ship  potatoes  in,  and  consequently  potatoes  went  from  1  to  2 
cents  a  pound  in  our  town  in  a  week's  time. 

Senator  Harrison.  Went  up? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  They  claimed  that  the  railroads  could  not  furnish 
refrigerator  cars  for  potato  shipments;  that  they  were  only  fur- 
nishing refrigerator  cars  for  perishable  fruits,  more  perishable  stuff 
than  potatoes,  and  that  they  did  not  have  enough  cars  for  potatoes. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  two  days  for  us  to  get  any  potatoes 
at  all. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  customary  to  ship  potatoes  in  refrigerator 

cars? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir ;  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  especially  where 
they  come  from  California,  from  which  points  they  come  to  my 

district. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  say  that  this  agitation,  in  your  opinion, 
is  doing  harm  now  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  At  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  On  what  do  you  base  that? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  from  what  we  hear  from  our  consumers. 
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Senator  Harrison.  From  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Are  they  worried  about  this  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  worried  about  the  price 
so  much.  They  seem,  all  of  them,  to  have  plenty  of  money.  But.  as 
I  see  it,  the  only  thing  that  will  ever  correct  this  high  cost  of  living, 
or  cost  of  high  living,  whichever  you  want  to  call  it.  is  the  natural 
working  of  supply  and  demand.  You  have  got  to  have  more  staff 
produced,  and  I  believe  if  you  will  just  let  things  rock  along  for  a 
year  or  two  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  work  it  out; 
that  competition,  along  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  will 
work  the  thing  out. 

Senator  RanbdeLL.  There  has  been  a  very  considerable  drop  re- 
cently, I  understand,  in  the  price  of  live  stock,  hogs,  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  do  not  handle  fresh 
meat. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then  you  would  not  venture  a  guess  even  as  to 
what  caused  that  great  drop! 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir;  while  we  handle  a  goood  deal  of  cured  meat*, 
hams,  bacon,  and  lard,  and  that  kind  of  business,  nnd  there  has  Wen 
some  little  decline  in  that  recently,  we  do  not  handle  fresh  meat?. 
and  I  would  not  be  acquainted  with  that  line  of  business. 

Senator  Kansdell.  You  say  that  you  have  some  63  stores,  I  be- 
lieve ! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdeu*  Are  they  wholesale  or  retail? 
.    Mr.  Hunt.  All  retail. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  would  your  business  be  affected  by  this 
proposed  legislation  if  it  should  be  enacted  into  law?  You  have 
indicated,  in  connection  with  the  refrigerator-car  service,  you  would 
probably  be  affected.    Would  you  be  hurt  in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  We  buy  quite  a  lot  of  stuff  from 
the  packers  in  our  district  in  the  way  of  canned  goods.    I  believe 

that  a  part  of  —  l?i'~         "  '      '   '  '  " 

buying  end,  if 

Senator  Ra: 
packers  satisfi 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Senator  Ra: 
packers,  outsit 
your  business 
with  it  ? 

Mr.  Hunt. 
wholesalers. 

Senator  Ra 
jection  on  the 
groceries  outs 
duce? 

Mr.  Hunt. 
sir. 

Senator  Ra: 

Mr.  Hunt. 
would  do  win 
business. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Well,  your  opinion  is  that  this  committee  ought 
to  quit  investigating  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  I  think  it  really  would  be  better;  yes,  sir;  to 
everybody  concerned. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  read  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  a  body  created  by  the  Congress,  with  the 
members  thereof  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  assume  you  agree  with  the  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  here  that  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  not  entitled  to  much  credence? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No;  I  do  not  knowT  that  I  am  competent  to  judge 
about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  charges  that 
these  five  big  packers  control  at  will  the  market  in  which  they  buy 
their  supplies  and  the  market  in  which  they  sell  their  products, 
and  hold  the  fortunes  of  their  competitors  in  their  hands,  would 
you  think  it  was  bad  for  Congress  to  investigate  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  those  things  are  true,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
investigated. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  they  can  withdraw  their  buyers  of  hogs  in 
Chicago  and  can  affect  the  market  by  a  drop  of  $1  a  hundred  on  hogs, 
do  you  think  that  shows  that  they  control  the  market?  . 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  could  not  say  about  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  reported 
to  the  Congress,  or  to  the  President,  that  the  producer  of  live  stock 
is  at  the  mercy  of  these  five  companies  because  they  control  the 
market  and  the  marketing  facilities,  and  to  some  extent  the  rolling 
stock  which  transports  the  products  to  the  market,  do  you  think 
that  a  committee  of  Congress  is  engaged  in  a  harmful  investigation 
in  taking  up  those  matters  and  ought  to  stop  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  you  are  getting  a  little  too  deep  for  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  not  as  deep  as  the  Trinity? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  it  is  pretty  shallow  now.    You  can  wade  across  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  further 
said  that  the  competitors  of  these  five  concerns  are  at  their  mercy 
because  of  the  control  of  the  market  places,  storage  facilities,  and 
the  refrigerator  cars  for  distribution,  do  you  think  that  ought  to 
be  investigated  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  it  is  true,  it  should  be. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  it  to 
the  President  as  a  fact,  do  vou  think  that  Congress  ought  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  is  true  \ 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  surely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  would  have  a  committee  of  Congress 
stop  because  it  was  producing  agitation  that  somebody  could  use  as 
a  propaganda,  would  you  not?  And  if,  in  view  of  this  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  that  matter  of  control  of  the 
market  of  the  producer,  and  if  the  big  packers  withdrew  their  buyers 
from  the  market  and  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  went  off,  would 
not  you  think  that  was  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  reported  ? 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  she  come  with  you  or  did  she  stay  at  home? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  she  came  with  me. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  no  one  contributes  anything  to  your  ex- 
penses for  coming? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Nobody  but  my  firm. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Only  your  own  firm? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  leave  home  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
here  to  testify  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  was  one  purpose;  yes,  sir.  I  wanted  to  come  to 
Washington,  and  wanted  to  come  East. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  you  leave  home? 

Mr.  Hunt.  On  last  Monday,  or  Sunday  night,  rather. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  the  market  commenced  to  go  off  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Hunt.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  market  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  hogs  and  cattle? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  really  do  not  know,  as  I  do  not  keep  up  with  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  now  that  it  has  gone  on  largely  on  ac- 
count of  agitation,  and  agitation  is  what  you  are  objecting  to? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  did  not  say  it  had  gone  off.  I  think  you  misunder- 
stood me.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  it  has  gone  off,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  I  heard  so  yesterday  afternoon  as  I  attended 
this  hearing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  note  from  a  Western  paper,  dated  Chicago, 
August  27,  that  there  has  been  a  drop  of  a  dollar  a  hundred  pounds 
on  an  average  for  hogs,  and  lower  prices  for  beef  cattle  at  the  stock- 
3rards  that  day,  and  that  it  was  ascribed  to  several  reasons,  partly  to 
the  general  protest  against  the  high  cost  of  living.  And  market  men 
said  the  tendency  was  for  still  lower  prices;  and  it  says  that  the 

Backers  virtually  withdrew  their  buyers  from  the  pens  on  that  day. 
>id  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  these  hearings  induced  the  packers 
to  withdraw  their  buyers  from  the  Chicago  market  if  that  statement 
is  correct? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  those  things  to  say. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  do  you  think  that  has  caused  the  agita- 
tion for  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  sit  here  and 
try  to  investigate  a  subject? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  caused  some  agitation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  you  think  we  ought  to  adjourn  and  do 
no  more  investigating? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  if  this  investigation  is  a  bad  thing  for 
the  country,  we  ought  to  quit. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  just  because  I  might  think  so,  it  might  not  be 
right. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  That  is  your  advice  to  us? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir:  I  am  not  giving  advice,  but  expressing  an 
opinion. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Well,  your  opinion  is  that  this  committee  ought 
to  quit  investigating  the  packers? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  I  think  it  really  would  be  better;  yes,  sir;  to 
everybody  concerned. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  read  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  a  body  created  by  the  Congress,  with  the 
members  thereof  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  assume  you  agree  with  the  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  here  that  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  not  entitled  to  much  credence? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No;  I  do  not  knowT  that  I  am  competent  to  judge 
about  that. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  charges  that 
these  five  big  packers  control  at  will  the  market  in  which  they  buy 
their  supplies  and  the  market  in  which  they  sell  their  products, 
and  hold  the  fortunes  of  their  competitors  in  their  hands,  would 
you  think  it  was  bad  for  Congress  to  investigate  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  those  things  are  true,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
investigated. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  they  can  withdraw  their  buyers  of  hogs  in 
Chicago  and  can  affect  the  market  by  a  drop  of  $1  a  hundred  on  hogs, 
do  you  think  that  shows  that  they  control  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  could  not  say  about  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  reported 
to  the  Congress,  or  to  the  President,  that  the  producer  of  live  stock 
is  at  the  mercy  of  these  five  companies  because  they  control  the 
market  and  the  marketing  facilities,  and  to  some  extent  the  rolling 
stock  which  transports  the  products  to  the  market,  do  you  think 
that  a  committee  of  Congress  is  engaged  in  a  harmful  investigation 
in  taking  up  those  matters  and  ought  to  stop  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  you  are  getting  a  little  too  deep  for  me. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  not  as  deep  as  the  Trinity? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  it  is  pretty  shallow  now.    You  can  wade  across  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  further 
said  that  the  competitors  of  these  five  concerns  are  at  their  mercy 
because  of  the  control  of  the  market  places,  storage  facilities,  and 
the  refrigerator  cars  for  distribution,  do  you  think  that  ought  to 
be  investigated? 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  it  is  true,  it  should  be. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  it  to 
the  President  as  a  fact,  do  you  think  that  Congress  ought  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  surely. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  would  have  a  committee  of  Congress 
stop  because  it  was  producing  agitation  that  somebody  could  use  as 
a  propaganda,  would  you  not?  And  if,  in  view  of  this  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  that  matter  of  control  of  the 
market  of  the  producer,  and  if  the  big  packers  withdrew  their  buyers 
from  the  market  and  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  went  off,  would 
not  you  think  that  was  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  reported? 
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Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  possibly  so,  yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  not  too  deep  for  anybody  to  see,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  if  a  propaganda  was  being  carried  on  all 
over  the  country  against  any  regulation  of  their  business  and  against 
any  consideration  of  the  bills  now  pending  in  Congress ;  and  if  they 
wanted  to  array  the  farmers  of  the  country  against  these  bills;  and 
if  they  controlled  the  market  places  and  thereby  cut  the  prices  of 
the  farmers'  products,  do  you  think  the  Congress  ought  to  stop  and 
permit  that  kind  of  thing  to  go  on,  to  the  detriment  of  and  the  cost 
of  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  I  think  that  this  agitation  ought  to  be  stopped. 
Whatever  is  necessary  to  stop  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  you  think  if  a  man  is  robbing  a  bank  and 
getting  away,  that  agitation  with  a  view  of  catching  him  and  stop- 
ping him  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  you  have  me  down  in  the  wrong  pew.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  I  do  not  intend  to  get  you  in  the  wrong 
pew  or  in  the  wrong  church  either.  But  you  have  said  so  much  about 
agitation  I  have  wondered  if  we  could  do  anything  here  with  a  view 
of  correcting  evils  and  helping  the  American  people  without  causing 
agitation.  Do  you  put  that  entirely  on  this  committee,  or  is  it  a 
general  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  lower  prices,  or  is 
it  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  toward  lower 
prices? 

Mr.  Hunt.  You  understand  that  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  to 
quit  this  investigation  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  came  here  to  ex- 
press my  views.  You  men  can  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  if  they  are  not  worth  anything,  all  right. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  are  glad  to.  get  your  views,  for  we  are  seek- 
ing light  on  this  subject.  No  one  here  has  any  prejudices,  but  we  are 
open  minded  and  want  to  get  at  the  facts  and  do  what  is  right  and 
best. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  do  not  come  here  in  the  interest  of  the  packers  at  all. 
I  came  here  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers  and  of  ourselves,  of  the 
people  in  my  country. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  that  the  general  agitation  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  is  a  bad  thing? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  this  agitation  going  on  all  over  the  country  is 
a  bad  thing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  this  agitation  entirely  about  these  bills? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Not  altogether;  no,  sir.  Of  course  this  is  the  head  cen- 
ter, or  this  is  where  really  it  all  starts  from,  and  it  is  a  bad  thing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  the  President's  message  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  was  a  bad  thing? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  some  of  it  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  not  have  done  that  if  you  had  been 

President? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir ;  not  as  to  some  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  let  them  got  away  with  it.  Do  you 
think  that  is  the  kind  of  agitation  that  the  country  objects  to! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  in  my  humble  estimation  I  can  not  see  that  it  did 
good. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  think  the  President  going  to  the  country 
to  talk  to  the  country  about  high  cost  of  living  is  a  bad  thing? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  1  did  not  know  even  he  was  going  to  do  that,  that 
he  was  going  to  talk  to  them  about  that. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  I  think  he  is  going  to  make  some  few  sug- 
gestions about  the  league  of  nations,  too. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  reported 
to  the  Congress,  and  you  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  or  if 
they  had  reported  to  the  President,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  public 
information,  that  the  consumer  of  these  products  is  at  the  mercy  of 
these  five  big  packers,  because  both  the  producer  and  the  public  are 
helpless  to  bring  about  any  relief,  would  you  think  that  it  was  any 
part  of  your  duty  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  investigate  that 
proposition  and  find  out,  or  would  you  have  been  afraid  of  agitation 
and  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  or  anybody,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are,  coming  from 
Texas.  But  you  would  have  opposed  any  agitation,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  I  had  thought  it  was  wrong,  I  would  have  op- 
posed it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  you  had  thought  it  was  right,  what  would 
you  have  done  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  would  have  pushed  it  all  I  could,  if  I  thought  it 
was  right  to  do  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  you  would. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  engaged 
in  the  retail  business  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Selling  groceries  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  how  many  stores? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Sixty-five. 

Senator  Harrison.  Scattered  all  over  Texas? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Just  in  two  cities,  in  Dallas  and  Houston. 

Senator  Harrison.  All  incorporated  under  one  head? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir;  our  Houston  business  is  incorporated,  but 
our  Dallas  business  is  a  partnership. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  vour  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hunt.  At  Houston  our  capitalization  is  $50,000. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness in  those  chain  stores? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Nine  years  in  the  chain-store  business,  but  I  have 
been  in  business  there  for  25  years. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  your  business  show  more  profits  last  year 
than  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  showed  a  falling  off? 

Mr.  Hunt.  A  little  bit  of  falling  off  from  last  year. 
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Senator  Hakkisox.  How  did  last  year  compare  with  the  year 
before  that? 

Mr.  Hunt.  About  the  same,  practically,  and  was  very  good. 

Senator  Harrisox.  Has  your  business  shown  a  great  deal  of  in- 
crease for  the  last  nine  years,  or  has  it  been  about  on  a  par? 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  has  grown  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Harrisox.  What  years  did  it  grow  most  rapidly? 

Mr.  HrxT.  Well,  it  has  grown  less  the  last  year  than  any  other 
year. 

Senator  Harrison.  To  what  did  vou  attribute  that? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  just  unsettled  conditions. 

Senator  Harrtsox.  You  got  better  prices  for  your  stuff,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  did  not  get  better  profits,  but  we  got  more  money 
for  the  goods. 

Senator  Harrisox.  You  got  more  money  for  your  goods,  but  you 
did  not  get  more  profits? 

Mr.  Hint.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Harbison.  Why  was  that,  because  the  goods  cost  you  more 
money  ? 

Mr.  Hint.  Yes.  sir:  the  goods  cost  more  money  and  it  took  a  larger 
volume  of  business  to  make  the  same  profit. 

Semi  tor  Harrisox.  How  much  did  vour  business  net  last  vear? 

Mr.  Hint.  I  think  about  $33,000  or  $34,000. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  per  cent  was  that  of  profit  I 

Mr.  Ht'XT.  Well,  about  3  per  cent  net. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  only  netted  3  per  cent  on  all  your  business 
last  year? 

Mr.  Hint.  That  is  besides  salaries. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  mean  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
business? 

Mr.  Hint.  Well,  my  partner  and  myself:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  how  much  salary  do  vou  get  in  vour  husi- 
ness  I 

Mr.  Hint.  Sl-J.OOO  a  year. 

Senator  TIarri<on.   And  your  partner  got  $12,000  a  year? 

Mr.  II tnt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.   And  vou  just  made  3  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Hint.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  do  you  market  your  goods — I  mean,  what 
fixed  percentage  do  you  mark  them,  or  have  you  a  fixed  percentage  of 
profit  '. 

Mi*.  Hi  nt.   Vo\  Mr:  we  try  to  get  15  per  cent  gross. 

Senator  Harrison.   Fifteen  percent  gross? 

Mr.  Hint.   Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.    A<  an  average  on  everything? 

Mr.  lit  nt.  AVell,  we  get  a  good  deal  more  on  some  things  and  a 
go«;d  deal  le>s  on  others.  Some  staples  we  handle  for  a  good  deal  less 
than  that,  but  we  try  to  average  it  up  at  that. 

Senator  11  \rrison.  You  do  not  l>elieve  that  the  retail  merchants  of 
the  country  have  been  profiteering  any  during  the  last  year  or  so? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Rut  there  may  be  an  exceptional  case  here  and 
there  ? 
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Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir ;  surely  there  may  be. 

Senator  Harrison.  But  you  do  think  those  exceptional  cases  were 
where  men  were  doing  a  dishonest  business,  by  charging  unreasonable 
and  exorbitant  profits,  and  that*  they  should  be  penalized  for  it,  do 
vou  not? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Senator  Harrison.  Which  would  be.  in  the  interest  of  the  honest 
business  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  you  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  every 
piece  of  legislation  that  tends  toward  that  end,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  think  that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  honest  business  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  you  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  get  after  profiteers — men  who  are  charg- 
ing unreasonable  and  exorbitant  profits? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  think  that  they  ought  to  put  them  in  jail? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  something  ought  to  be  done  with  them. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  all 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  tell  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Judge  Hench  in  the  room  ?  [A  pause,  without 
response.]     Is  Mr.  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  here? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you.  Kindly 
give  your  name,  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEORGE  W.  WAGNER,  RETAIL  MEATS,  118 

MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  retail  meat  business  ever 
since  1877.  I  am  one  of  the  largest  retail  meatmen  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  I  handle  about  90  per  cent  of  my  meat  from  the 
packer,  being  western  dressed  beef. 

My  first  information  about  the  Kenyon  bill  was  what  I  read  in  the 
daily  papers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  made  inquiry  for  and 
received  a  copy  of  the  Kenyon  bill.  I  went  over  it  very  thoroughly, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  license  the  packer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  throughout  the  years  the  packers  have  been  in 
business  they  have  made  such  wonderful  progress  and  have  brought 
the  business  up  to  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  impose  restrictions  on  them,  and  especially  to  run  the 
risk  of  doing  so  through  some  man  who  might  not  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  business  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
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I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  some  things  the 
packers  are  condemned  for  that  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  held 
responsible  for.  In  other  words,  there  are  some  conditions,  as  to 
prices,  as  to  which  I  do  not  think  Hiey  are  responsible.  I  am  very 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  low  prices,  and  give  my  meat  to  the  consumer 
at  the  lowest  price  possible.  In  our  city  I  am  considered  one  of  the 
lowest  priced  men  selling  goods.  When  I  buy  goods  on  the  market 
I  give  them  to  the  consumer  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  have  done  the  business  I  have  been  doing.  I  am  doing  a 
business  of  close  to  a  million  dollars  a  year.  There  are  always  cer- 
tain local  conditions  that  may  affect  matters  in  connection  with  the 
retail  stores,  and  in  our  city  there  are  times  when  certain  conditions 
may  affect  matters.  In  other  words,  in  the  last  two  weeks  I  bought 
a  carload  of  meat  from  Morris.  We  have  three  cold-storage  plants 
there,  but  they  were  filled.  I  was  offered  some  cattle,  and  I  bought 
those  cattle  very  low,  but  I  had  to  have  some  storage  room  in  which 
to  put  the  meat.  The  packer  could  not  reproduce  them  at  that  time, 
and  the  other  man  could  not  sell  them  except  at  that  low  figure  unless 
he  would  ship  them  out  of  the  State.  I  presume  other  points  were  in 
just  about  the  same  condition. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  bought  the  carcasses? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  bought  the  carcasses  at  9£  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they;  steers? 

Mr.  Wagner.  All  steers,  weighing  around  400  pounds  apiece;  that 
is  what  they  averaged. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  under  the  present  conditions,  in  reference  to 
this  matter  of  licensing  of  the  packer — of  course,  I  was  licensed 
during  the  late  war — that  they  have  brought  that  business  up  to  a 
high  point  of  efficiency.  I  think  it  is  something  like  I  gave  one  of  my 
boys  to  the  service.  I  have  three  boys.  The  second  boy  was  rejected 
and  sent  to  Camp  Meade;  but  he  did  not  remain  there  only  eight 
days,  and  came  home  and  said,  "  I  want  to  go  into  the  service  to  see 
what  I  can  do."  I  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  went  from  there  to  Plattsburg  and  received  a  commission,  and 
they  sent  him  down  to  Camp  Grant.  My  youngest  boy  was  19  years 
of  age,  and  he  made  two  applications  for  entrance  into  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  was  rejected;  and  I  also  sent  him  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  he  was  transferred  to  a  southern  camp.  But 
he  was  recalled.  My  oldest  boy  practically  has  charge  of  my  busi- 
ness, and  he  is  only  24  years  of  age.  He  said,  "Dad,  when  the 
country  wants  me  I  am  willing  to  go  and  start  in  as  a  buck  private, 
and  from  there  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  If  there  is  anything  in  me, 
I  will  try  to  make  good."  He  went  overseas  and  was  recommended 
for  a  commission  two  days  before  the  armistice  was  signed. 

And  that  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  it  is  with  the  packers  at 
the  present  time.  The  packers  have  made  good.  As  a  retailer,  I 
can  not  find  any  fault  with  the  packer.  I  buy  just  as  cheaply  as  I 
can  from  the  packer,  as  well  as  the  farmer.  In  New  Jersey  I  have 
a  buyer  going  through  there  to  buy  live  stock.  The  packer  brings 
the  goods  in  good  shape  to  market,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  packer;  it  seems  to  me  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  whole  thing  boils  itself  down  to  the  one  point  of  supply  and 
demand.    It  seems  to  me  that  majority  of  people  nowadays  only 
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want  to  work  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  They  do  not  do  the  same  as  I 
did  when  I  commenced  between  the  years  1874  and  1877,  when  I 
worked  14  hours  a  day,  with  two  hours  off  on  the  Sabbath,  at  $24.50 
a  month.    But  we  can  not  get  them  to  do  that  to-day. 

That  is  my  protest  against  the  Kenyon  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
later  on  we  retailers  will  be  licensed,  and  I  think  that  it  is  best  to 
leave  well  enough  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  an  interstate  business  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Only  over  to  Jersey,  across  the  Delaware  River,  as 
far  as  Camden.    I  have  two  stores  in  Camden,  N.  J. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Your  business  is  largely  retail,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Retail ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  do  you  know  about  the  refrigerator-car 
business,  as  you  seem  to  object  to  that  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  refrigerator-car  busi- 
ness, as  operated  by  the  packers,  is  down  to  such  a  systematic  basis ; 
in  other  words,  the  cars  when  they  are  loaded  are  thoroughly  looked 
after,  that  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  improved  upon.  Of  course,  I 
can  give  a  little  experience  myself  in  relation  to  a  shipment  to  Chi- 
cago in  1909.  I  went  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chicago  and 
bought  204  animals,  and  I  thought  I  bought  them  very  cheap.  I 
had  called  at  two  packing  plants,  one  the  Independent  and  one  the 
Western,  when  operated  by  Agar  and  one  by  a  man  named  Pearco. 
It  was  this  week  of  1909,  Labor  Day,  that  I  was  in  Kansas  City.  I 
took  a  tour  around  to  the  packing-houses,  as  I  was  interested  in  them 
on  account  of  being  a  meat  man,  and  then  I  came  back  to  St.  Louis, 
then  to  Cedar  Rapids  and  came  on  back  to  Chicago,  and  wanted  to 
ship  these  carcasses  to  Baltimore.  I  had  two  brothers  in  the  jobbing 
meat  business  in  Baltimore;  and  I  also  desired  to  ship  some  to 
Philadelphia.  I  could  not  make  any  arrangement  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania or  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  for  refrigerator  cars.  They 
only  had  two  leased  lines.  I  made  inquiry  there,  and  they  told  me 
to  equip  these  cars.  I  wanted  to  know  what  they  meant  by  that,  and 
they  said,  "Go  and  put  on  side  pieces,  so  that  you  can  hang  your 
quarters  on  them?"  I  could  not  ship  any  to  Baltimore.  I  had  to 
ship  the  stock  around  over  the  Wabash  to  Albany,  using  the  A.  K.  T. 
cars,  and  come  over  the  Gould  lines  to  Philadelphia.  After  a  few 
days  the  carcasses  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  und  that  same  week  I 
bought  from  the  packers  at  the  least  calculation  three  cents  a  pound 
lower,  and  I  had  bought  them  for  less  than  five  cents  live  weight  in 
Chicago. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  that  the  railroads 
*ere  not  equipped  at  that  time  to  furnish  good  refrigerator-car 
service? 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  did  not  have  any. 

Senator  Eansdell.  How  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say.  That  was  my  last 
experience,  which  was  very  costly  to  me,  and  I  have  not  tried  it  since. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  a  very  satisfactory  refrigerator-car 
service  from  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Fine ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved  upon. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you -rent  cars  from  them! 

Mr.  Wagner.  No ;  I  do  not 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  consider  a  situation  in  regard  to 
refrigerator  cars  would  be  improved  by  having  it  so  that  you  could 
rent  a  car? 

Mr.  Waoner.  That  should  be. 

Senator  Kendhick.  There  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  by 
law  or  otherwise  so  that  any  independent  packer  could  have  a  ear 
at  any  time  he  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Whether  it  was  from  the  railroads  or  the 
packers,  or  whoever  it  was  from,  there  ought  to  be  that  arrange- 
ment effectuated  in  order  to  stimulate  the  movement  of  products  and 
stimulate  competition? 

Mr.  Wagner.  "Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdeix.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  would  like  to 
bring  out? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  about  all,  Senator.  I  think  it  is  best  to 
leave  well  enough  alone.  That  is  my  opinion  just  at  the  present  time 
as  a  retailer.  Of  course,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  lower  cost  of  all 
things.  Everything  is  too  high.  But  it  seems  people  have  money 
and  they  want  the  very  best.  The  carcass  only  has  a  certain  per- 
centage of  prime  stuff.  A  steer  has  only  about  22  per  cent  of  prime 
material  in  him,  and  it  seems  that  the  other  material  is  hard  to  sell. 
I  have  some  box  stuff  in  the  refrigerator  which  I  put  away  in 
January,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  or  sale  for  it  from  that 
day  to  this.  I  am  willing  to  turn  that  stuff  over  to  the  food  inspec- 
tor at  Philadelphia,  providing  he  will  pay  the  freezing  charges  on  it. 

The  packers  are  sometimes  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  in  the 
large  cities.  We  only  have  three  freezers  there,  and  when  they  are 
filled  all  there  is  to  it  is  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  handle  it.  it  is 
a  glut  on  the  market,  and  if  a  man  can  handle  it  he  buys  it  low  down. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  there  many  independent  packers  in  your 
city? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  two  beef  packers,  and  we  have 
about  a  half  a  dozen  pork  packers. 

Senator  Ranhdeij,.  Have  tbev  anv  connection  at  all  with  the  Big 
Five? 

Mr.  Waoner.  Not  that  T  know  of. 

Senator  Ransdeli,.  How  is  it  in  the  city  of  Camden,  right  sutoss 
the  river  from  you? 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  only  have  a  few  slaughterers  there.  There  i- 
only  one  under  Federal  inspection  in  Camden.  There  arc  two  small 
slaughterers  there. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  are  no  packers  over  there? 

Mr.  Waoner.  Not  any  packers;  no.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  .1.  H. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  In  just  what  way  are  you  a  producer? 

Mr.  Botce.  I  am  a  cow  and  calf  man.  The  Boyce  Bros,  maintain  a 
50,000-acre  ranch  in  Hartle  County,  Tex.,  one  of  the  northwest  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  in  the  Pan  Handle  country.  Our  cattle  in  that 
rounty  as  rendered  run  from  30,000  to  50,000. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean  as  rendered  for  taxation ? 

Mr.  Botce.  Yes,  sir ;  the  1st  of  January. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Boyce  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  The  bill  itself  is  indefinite,  and  the  practical  end  of 
(lovernment  supervision  I  am  disgusted  with.  I  refer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's methods  of  dipping  cattle  for  scab  and  the  present  rail- 
road facilities  for  marketing  our  stuff,  and  the  experimental  farm 
that  the  Government  has  maintained  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  These  operations  have  been  unsatisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  load  our  cattle  on  Friday  to  get 
them  into  Kansas  City  on  Monday's  market.  We  have  a  zone  sys- 
u»!ii.  In  the  past  I  have  loaded  cattle  at  Dalhart,  Tex.,  and  went 
through  with  a  solid  train  to  Kansas  City  in  25  hours,  and  under 
the  Government  supervision  now  we  load  on  Friday  and  we  reach 
Monday's  market:  and  then  you  load  on  Sunday  for  Wednesday's 
market,  and  you  load  on  Monday  for  Thursday's  market/  We  are 
on  a  cross  road  from  Fort  Worth  to  Denver,  and  we  had  to  walk 
12  cars  of  cattle  38  miles  in  order  to  get  on  this  Friday's  train.  We 
loaded  up  at  Channing,  Tex.,  and  shrunk  24  hours,  and,  as  it  was, 
the  same  class  and  brand  of  cows  weighed  11  pounds  less  at  Kansas 
City  than  the  first  six  cars  shipped  a  week  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Kexyon.  That  was  not  so  when  Mr.  McAdoo  was  Director 
General ;  it  has  only  been  since  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  It  was  that  way  last  year.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  we  could  load  our  cattle.  We  live  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Rock  Island  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago,  and  any  time 
^e  would  come  in  there  a  fruit  train  or  something  would  take 
them  on.  IJut  one  of  our  pastures  is  within  three  miles  of  the  Rock 
Inland.    We  loaded  at  Rhem. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  On  general  principles  you  are  against  the 
Government  going  into  these  things  too  deeply  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes.  sir;  the  practical  end  of  their  supervision.  For 
instance,  there  are  more  cattle  killed  by  lice  in  our  country  than  there 
is  by  scab,  and  the  Government  people  down  there  will  not  furnish 
us  a  dip  that  will  kill  lice,  and  the  result  is  you  have  to  dip  them  twice. 
We  are  required  to  dip  in  lime  and  sulphur  or  tobacco  for  scab,  when 
the>e  tar  derivatives,  like  creosole  or  taresole,  or  chlorenthemel 
will  kill  either  one,  but  the  Government  will  not  allow  us  to  dip  in 
those  solutions.  If  our  cattle  have  both  scab  and  lice  we  will  have 
to  dip  them  twTice. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  have  ticks  there? 

Mr.  Boyce.  No,  sir:  we  are  above  the  tick  line. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Boyce,  your  objection  to  the  legislation  is 
largely  based  upon  your  experience  with  the  Government  handling  of 
the  railroads. 

Mr.  Boyce.  Well,  Senator,  in  either  one  of  these  bills  it  does  not 
fell  us  whether  we  shall  operate  on  a  10  or  20  or  30  per  cent  basis; 
it  is  all  to  be  worked  out  in  the  future,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  fixing  or 
profit  fixing,  absolutely  nothing. 

In  regard  to  this  railroad  matter,  do  you  say  that  your  service  was 
satisfactory  up  to  the  time  the  Government  took  them  over  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir ;  this  time  of  year. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  that  the  railroad  service  had  not  grown 
worse  as  time  went  on  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  BorcE.  In  our  part  of  the  country  the  railroad  companies  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  or  in  the  spring  have  rather  catered  to  the  cow- 
men on  that  one  thing,  railroad  service.  We  load  solid  train  of  cat- 
tle every  week  on  this  division  now  for  the  Kansas  City  market.  We 
would  sign  a  36-hour  release,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  would  get 
into  Kansas  City  under  the  36-hour  release.  So  that  we  loaded  these 
cattle  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

Senator  Kendrick.  My  question  is  rather  based  on  personal  ex- 

ferience.  A  few  years  ago  we  loaded  our  cattle  at  points  west  of  the 
'owder  River  and  ran  to  Omaha  and  to  the  Chicago  market.  We 
were  accustomed  to  making  those  runs  in  28,  30,  and  32  hours.  Then 
there  came  the  merger  of  roads,  and  under  that  system  of  what  was 
known  as  the  "  northern  merger  "  we  reached  the  situation  long  be- 
fore the  war,  or  before  the  Government  control  of  the  railroads, 
under  which  they  took  as  long  as  nine  days  to  take  those  cattle  the 
distance  they  had  formerly  carried  them  before  in  28  or  30  hours. 

Mr.  Boyce.  At  that  time  you  did  not  have  very  much  trouble,  be- 
cause you  had  recourse  of  suit  against  the  railroad  for  shrinkage, 
etc.  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  had  not  very  many  lawsuits;  we  simply 
took  our  medicine. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out  here  was  that  that  was  the  experi- 
ence of  a  good  many  people  in  the  West,  and  according  to  our  experi- 
ence out  there  putting  the  railroads  under  Government  control  has 
not  increased  the  delay  on  the  roads,  and  I  was  wondering  if  your 
trouble  only  began  with  the  advent  of  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Boyce.  Personally,  it  did;  yes,  sir.  I  worked  for^he  X.  I.  T. 
outfit  a  number  of  years,  and  we  shipped  those  cattle  to  Montana  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  and  we  never  had  any  trouble  with  cars.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  car  shortage  there  now  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  fall. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Boyce,  you  have  made  a  statement  in  gen- 
eral objecting  to  this  legislation.  You  have  been  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, I  take  it,  from  your  boyhood  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  your  father  before  you  ?  » 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  banking  business;  those  are  the 
only  two  vocations  I  ever  followed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  for  many  years  heard  protests 
against  the  absence  of  competition  in  the  markets,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir.    But,  personally 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  have  you  not  known  those  protests  to  grow 
and  finally  end  in  investigations,  and  even  prosecution  of  the  people 
who  were  charged  with  being  responsible  for  it? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  have  heard  of  the  packers  controlling  all  of  the 
money  and  the  cotton  mills  and  all  that,  but  at  the  same  time  I  claim 
that  since  the  packers  entered  the  cattle  loan  business  we  are  handled 
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better  than  before,  because  we  used  to  pay  the  commission  firm  50 
cents  for  renewals. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  the  question  I  asked  is,  You  have  heard 
these  periodical  protests  of  a  bitter  kind  against  the  market? 

Mr.  Botce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  heard  men  complain  of  suspecting 
that  things  were  wrong,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Botce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  many  of  them  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Botce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Whether  that  situation  is  right  or  wrong, 
would  it  not  be  your  judgment,  as  a  business  man,  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  markets  were 
wrong  or  not? 

Mr.  Botce.  My  personal  idea  about  that,  if  it  would  be  worth  any- 
thing, would  be  to  put  the  packers  under*  a  check  or  auditing  system, 
the  same  as  our  national  banks ;  and  we  have  laws  to  take  care  of  ex- 
cess profits  and  surtax,  etc.  If  they  are  making  too  much  money,  the 
Government  will  get  it;  and  if  we  do  not  think  they  are  carrying 
square,  why  not  audit  them  just  the  same  as  the  national  banks  are 
audited  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  in  a  sense  answers  my  question.  But  do 
you  not  believe  that  some  change  ought  to  be  made  that  would  give 
us  confidence  of  a  permanent  kind  in  the  way  these  products  are 
marketed  ? 

Mr.  Botce.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  put  under  an  audit 
system. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  you  think  some  kind  of  legis- 
lation of  a  rational  kind  ought  to  be  enacted? 

Mr.  Botce.  Yes,  sir.  But  my  -experience  has  always  been  that 
when  we  legislate  to  help  one  class  we  hurt  another  class  a  little 
more.  Our  cow  men  have  not  hollered,  but  we  have  not  had  any- 
thing guaranteed  to  us  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  wheat;  and  since 
the  war  came  up  we  were  asked  to  keep  on  with  the  production  all 
right,  which  we  have  done.  It  has  been  pretty  expensive  for  us. 
God  Almighty  hit  our  part  of  the  country  pretty  hard  last  winter, 
and  the  packer  was  not  to  blame  for  that. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  Government  research  having  in  view 
a  change  in  this  dipping  method  that  we  are  up  against. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  the  dip  for  scab  and  lice? 

Mr.  Botce.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  we  will  only  have  one  dip.  When 
you  dip  cattle  twice  you  have  the  scab  and  the  lice  both  killed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  that  matter  up  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Department? 

Mr.  Botce.  Yes,  sir.  We  took  up  the  matter  of  exporting  the 
cottonseed  cake  the  same  as  they  did  in  regard  to  sugar,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  result  has  been. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  cottonseed-oil  cake? 

Mr.  Botce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  speak  of  exporting  cake.  Do  you  happen 
to  know,  Mr.  Boyce,  whether  the  packers  control  the  production  of 
cottonseed  cake? 
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Mr.  Boyce.  Mr.  C.  R.  Garner,  at  Amarillo,  informed  me  about  a 
month  a^o  that  they  were  interested  in  35  mills.  But  how  many 
mills  there  are  in  the  country  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Ken  muck.  And  there  has  been  within  the  past  two  or 
three  months  an  increase  in  the  price  of  that  cake  until  it  is  now 
up  to  about  $88  a  ton,  is  it  not? 

Mr.*  Boyce.  The  last  quotation  or  information  I  had  was  that  it 
had  dropped  down  to  Texas  common  points,  and  under  the  buyer's 
and  sellers  contention  of  Amarillo  they  asked  us  to  lay  off  cake  and 
not  buy  cake  until  we  could  see  if  something  could  be  done  to  get  it 
down. 

And  then  under  State  and  Government  supervision  this  thing  they 
asked  through  all  our  paper,  which  were  full  of  that  subject,  to  keep 
the  cotton  acreage  down,  which  we  did ;  and  then  it  rained  too  much, 
and  then  along  came  the  sharpshooter  and  boll  weevil,  and,  conse- 
quently, our  cotton  crop  in 'Texas  is  below  the  standard.  Of  course, 
that  is  going  to  make  the  cake  high. 

Senator  Ransdell.  BelowT  the  standard  this  year,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  heard  the  statement  more  than  once 
repeated  that  that  is  a  quotation  from  the  producers  of  this  cake, 
that  they  were  not  particularly  concerned  about  the  domestic  de- 
mand; that  they  had  all  the  orders  that  they  expected  that  they 
could  take  care  of  anyway ;  you  have  heard  that  statement,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Boyck.  Well,  yes,  sir.  I  went  to  talk  to  Mr.  Garner,  who  is  a 
broker  of  Amarillo,  and  he  showed  me  the  Government  card.  That 
wras  probably  about  six  weeks  ago,  about  the  time  you  were  in  our 
country.  The  card  showed  where  there  had  been  145,000  tons  ex- 
ported already  this  year,  as  against  18,000  tons  last  year. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    That  was  cotton-seed  jack? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  remember,  of  course,  that 
all  the  interested  parties  met  here  and  fixed  a  selling  price  of  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  cake  was  made,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  effect  did  that  have  upon 
the  price  of  cake. 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  think  the  price  of  the  cake — the  future  contracts  of 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  speculator  now,  as  I  understand  it,  and  they 
are  just  holding  it  for  what  they  can  make  out  of  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  point  of  my  question  was 
that  the  previous  supply  of  seeds  out  of  which  the  cake  is  made  ranged 
around  $80  a  ton.  Ostensibly  all  the  parties  in  interest — the  crushers, 
the  producers  of  the  seed,  the  oil  refiners — met  in  the  Government 
office  here  under  the  food  control  and  decided  that  they  would  give 
$71  a  carload  per  ton  and  $68  a  wagon  load.  That  was  around  $10 
the  ton  less  than  had  been  obtained  the  year  before. 

Now,  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  as  they  were  controlling  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  oil  and  cake  came,  did  or 
did  not  the  Government  fix  any  price  on  the  cake? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  did  not  understand  that  they  did  this  year;  they  did 
last  year. 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  Government  fixed  the  price 
of  the  cake  last  year? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Do  you  remember  about  what 
that  price  was? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Well,  it  was  delivered  about — the  only  way  I  can  figure 
on  what  it  cost  us  delivered,  I  think,  from  the  common  points  the  rate 
was  about  $6.20,  which  was  around  $72.10, 1  think  it  is  what  it  cost  us 
delivered  in  carload  lots  up  where  I  live. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  the  Dalhart  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  compared  to  about  $27  or  $28  and  $20 
three  years  ago,  or  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  have  bought  cake  at  $27.50,  and  then  at  $32.50,  and 
fortunately  I  have  contracted  for  a  hundred  tons  of  cake  early  last 
year  at  $50,  but  the  mill  did  not  deliver  to  the  broker,  but  the  broker 
<lid  deliver  it  to  us. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  it  is  about  $84  a  ton,  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  think  it  is  a  little  below  that.  They  dropped  off  on 
the  last  quotations  I  saw  about  $4.  It  cost  about  $80  delivered  where 
I  live. 

Now,  in  regard  to  these  bills,  if  we  take  the  refrigerator  cars  and 
the  refrigeration  away  from  the  packers,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  like 
taking  a  man'?  truck  in  the  ranging  business  or  his  freight  team  away 
from  him. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  think,  then,  that  we  ought  to 
make  any  changes  even  so  the  small  and  independent  packers  could 
come  in  and  secure  cars  from  the  railroad  companies  i 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  think  there  would  be  a  general  refrigerator  car 
shortage  as  soon  as  ever  their  own  distribution  facilities  were  taken 
away  from  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  favor  an  increased  number  of  men 
who  buy  and  sell  this  product,  would  you  not,  Mr.  Boyce? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  would  favor,  along  that  line,  a  situa- 
tion that  wTould  enable  any  man  to  get  into  the  business  in  a  legiti- 
mate way  that  chose  to  get  into  it,  would  you  not  i 

And  if  some  plan  of  handling  the  refrigerator-car  system  might  be 
evolved  that  would  not  be  unjust  to  the  men  who  are  now  interested, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  would  afford  increased  facilities  for  me;t 
l>eginning  the  business,  you  would  favor  that? 

Mr.  BorcE.  Oh,  I  would  favor,  if  we  enter  into  any  part  of  the 
commerce  of  supply  and  demand  to  take  it  all  in,  not  only  the  meat 
ImsineSvS  but  the  grocers  and  everything  else — automobile  tires  and 
rubber;  and  if  we  do  start,  let  us  take  them  all  in. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean  in  the  matter  of  Government 
regulation  ? 

Air.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  it  is  too  big  a  thing  to  undertake. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  think  it  is  too  big  a  thing  and  too 
impossible  a  situation  to  correct?  For  instance,  if  there  is  at  the 
present  time  a  monopoly  of  refrigerator  cars  and  they  are  owned 
rightfully  by  the  men  who  build  them,  you  do  not  believe  that  a 
situation*  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  where  you  men  would  have 
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facilities  of  that  kind  and  nobody  else  could  get  into  the  business; 
you  do  not  think  that  is  right,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Senator,  as  I  say,  if  we  are  going  to  start  to  legislate, 
let  us  take  charge  of  the  oil,  too. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  it  not  be  wise,  Mr.  Boyce,  to  handle  one 
thing  at  a  time,  in  order  to  correct  abuses  that  are  apparent  to  us? 

Mr.  Bqyce.  I  am  like  the  rest  of  them.  I  am  afraid  that  when  we 
start  to  break  the  ice  that  our  producers  are  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  get  fidgets. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  think  that  you  were  perma- 
nently injured  by  this  competiton  if  your  product  increased? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  do  not  think  we  would.  I  think  we  would  be  helped. 
But  I  hate  to  see  politics  enter  commerce. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  not  call  any  legitimate  Government 
inspection  of  your  bank  politics  nor  political  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  A  man  to  get  to  be  a  bank 
examiner  has  to  have  political  pull. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Are  not  the  bank  examiners  very  competent 
men? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  a  disastrous 
thing  for  the  finances  of  the  country  for  every  man  to  be  allowed 
to  run  his  bank  just  as  he  deems  pleasant,  without  any  regard  to  the 
security  of  the  depositors? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  believe  in  the  present  banking  system  all  right.  But 
you  know  how  long  the  Government  has  been  working  that  out.  The 
way  I  feel  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  break  the  ice  as  a  producer. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  want  to  be  used  to  break  the  ice; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir.  My  brother  and  I  have  1,025  yearlings.  I 
struck  Fred  Johnson,  and  I  said,  "Let  me  sell  you  these  yearlings." 
And  he  said,  "You  better  wait  a  while."  So  it  is  with  us  that  we 
have  got  room  for  a  thousand  grade  cattle,  and  the  question  is 
whether  to  sell  what  we  have  got  or  take  some  of  yours  for  pasture, 
or  what  to  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  see  in  that  the  possibility  of  un- 
certainty that  is  natural  in  the  readjustment  after  the  war? 

Mr.  Boyce.  That  history  I  have  read  indicates  that  after  the  war 
during  reconstruction  days  times  have  been  awfully  hard  and  money 
has  been  scarce. 

Senator  JCendrick.  And  is  there  not  some  feeling  of  uncertainty 
of  that  kind,  and  is  not  that  feeling  of  uncertainty  brought  about,  at 
least  partially,  on  that  accolmt? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  do  not  think  so  now,  in  our  part  of  the  country 
at  least.  I  have  not  had  any  observation  of  that  kind.  The  worst 
trouble  we  have  there  now  is  in  operating 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Boyce,  do  you  not  think 
the  difficulties  in  the  live-stock  business  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way 
will  decrease  in  the  course  of  events  instead  of  increasing  from  what 
they  were  during  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Personally — and  that  is  all  I  can  speak  from — we 
contracted  our  grades  calves  to  Mr.  Avel,  of  Ashland,  Kans.,  at  $30 
delivered.    We  got  them  for  that  before  the  war  started.    Last  year 
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we  could  not  sell  them  at  all.  We  spayed  yearling  heifers  to  keep 
them  from  enlarging  our  herds. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  heifers  and  cows,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  been  spaying  the  heifers  all 
over  our  country. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Last  spring  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sell 
a  string  of  heifers? 

Mr.  Boyce.  A  man  with  a  string  of  heifers  was  the  same  as  a  man 
with  a  threshing  machine  when  tnere  was  no  wheat  to  thresh;  he 
could  not  get  a  bid  on  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to,  Mr.  Boyce? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Everybody  in  our  country  has  had  a  hard  winter.  Of 
course,  the  death  loss  among  the  cows  was  a  great  deal  heavier  than 
prior  to  that  time,  and  then  the  good  money  that  the  big  steer  men 
had  made  in  Kansas  last  year  created  a  fever  among  the  cowmen 
that  they  wanted  to  get  into  the  steer  business,  and  you  can  take  a 
bunch  of  cowmen  and  start  them  just  like  you  woula  take  a  bunch 
of  sheep  and  start  them  to  jumping  over  a  stick  and  then  remove 
the  stick,  and  they  will  all  keep  jumping  over. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Even  though  the  stick  has  been  removed? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Even  though  the  stick  has  been  removed.  Cowmen 
in  our  country  who  have  been  there  25  years  have  discovered  it  was 
not  a  cow  country  suddenly,  and  they  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
cows,  and  they  are  getting  rid  of  them.  Dry  cows  are  going  to  the 
market  just  as  fast  as  the  railroads  can  furnish  cars  to  haul  them. 
There  were  179  cars  ordered  on  our  division  last  Friday  and  we  only 
got  54  furnished. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Are  they  glutting  the  market;  is  that  what  is 
causing  the  drop  in  price? 

Mr.  Boyce.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so.  This  occurred  during  the 
fall  after  the  run  had  been  made.  We  have  only  about  45  days  in 
which  to  market  our  grass  cattle.  They  are  ready,  and  if  you  do  not 
allow  these  packers  to  freeze  this  stock,  what  is  going  to  become  of 
us?  We  have  not  any  corn  down  there  to  fatten  them  on,  so  we 
run  them  on  the  grass  10  months  and  15  days,  and  then  we  have  45 
days  in  which  our  cattle  are  ready  to  go ;  and  if  you  do  not  permit 
the  storage  or  hoarding,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  what  is  going 
to  become  of  us  rangers  if  they  can  only  handle  3,000  or  5,000  a  week, 
and  ours  have  all  got  to  go  in  a  given  period  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  read  these  bills  carefully  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  see  anything  in  the  bills  calculated  to 
prevent  packers  from  using  their  storage  facilities? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Judge  Shipp,  of 
Wyoming. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TT.  BICHABD  SHIPP,  CASPAR,  WY0. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer  and  give 
your  address. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  our  representa- 
tive lawyers  from  Wyoming.  He  comes  here,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
say  a  good  word  for  my  legislation. 

133622— 19— pt  2 20 
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The  Chairman'.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Judge  Shi]>|>. 

Mr.  Siiipp.  Senator  Kendrick  is  verv  kind,  but  mv  instruction 
are  absolutely  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Kendrick  bill. 
As  nonproducer  and  a  very  small  consumer  on  a  family  basis  of  con- 
sumption, T  would  have  no  reason  for  being  here  except  for  this 
telegram,  which  I  want  to  read  to  the  committee,  and  while  I  nni 
here  I  want  to  express  a  few  personal  ideas. 

I  left  home  two  weeks  ago  to  go  on  a  vacation.  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington this  week,  because  I  lived  here  for  15  years,  and  have  relatives 
and  friends  here,  and  since  T  have  been  here  I  received  this  message, 
and  when  I  received  it  I  came  to  Senator  Kendrick  and  asked  him  to 
get  me  a  hearing  before  the  committee  so  I  could  present  it. 

This  is  dated  the  28th  of  August.     [Reading :| 

K.    IllCHAHl)   SHIPP, 

Care  Burlington  Hotel,  WaJthinftton,  J>.  C: 

Just  heard  you  were  in  Washington.  Do  your  best  to  defeat  the  Kenyon  bill. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  tins  measure.  We  will  send  delegation  if  you 
need  us. 

Pave  Davidson. 

Gkorge  Huhehtsov 

Rasmus  Lee. 

C.  D.  Henry. 

Ed  Adams. 

Wm.  Oronin. 

James  Milne. 

Mr.  Boyce.  There  is  one  article  in  this  Kenyon  hill  that  1  have 
not  exactly  understood. 

Senator  Kendiuck.  Is  it  the  permissive  provision  allowing  muni- 
cipalities to  build  their  own  storage  plants? 

Mr.  Boyce.  That  is  to  Government-owned  plants? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes:  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  packers: 
that  is  intended  to  increase  storage,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Boyce.  But  we  have  State  laws  to  come  in  and  allow  them 
to  hold  only  so  long  frozen  meat.  We  read  in  the  papers  where 
some  people  are  being  arrested. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  think  vou  will  find  anything  in  the 
bill  to  interfere  with  that  kind  of  refrigeration,  at  least. 

Mr.  Boyce.  But  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  refrigerator  cars. 
I  think,  is  a  necessity  to  the  packer. 

Senator  Ken  nine  iv.  1  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  believe  they  are  the  same  necessity  to  the  packer  as* 
a  freight  team  or  truck  is  to  us  fellows  to  haul  our  cake  out  with. 

Senator  Kendiuck.  Undoubtedly;  but  you  would  not  object  to  a 
plan  by  which  others  than  the  big  packers  would  have  refrigerator 
cars,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  No,  sir:  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Boyce.  Thank  you  for  the  courtesy  shown  me. 

These  gentlemen  are  all  clients  of  mine  and  are  all  sheep  men. 
running  from  one  to  five  or  six  hands  of  sheep. 

Senator  Kansdell.  What  do  you  mean  by  "bands"? 

Mr.  Simim*.  A  man  who  has  not  got  tt,O0()  sheep  has  got  a  bunch: 
a  man  who  has  got  3,000  has  a  band. 

When  I  received  the  telegram  1  read  over  the  Kenyon  bill:  1 
have  not  seen  the  Kendrick  bill,  because  they  do  not  say  anything 
about  it. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  thev  are  all  .strong  for  niv  bill. 

Mr.  Shipp.  I  do  not  know  ubont  that.  Senator.  I  know  we  are 
all  strong  for  you,  just  the  same. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shipp.  And  I  could  find  nothing  in  that  bill  to  make  me 
think  we  had  just  been  through  a  great  war.  We  sent  about  4,000,000 
of  the  best  men  God  jever  made  to  do  away  with  Kaiserism,  and 
there  is  one  section  in  that  Kenyon  bill  that  strikes  me  as  attempting 
to  establish  that  very  thing  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  on  page  3, 
section  2,  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  line.     [Reading:] 

There  shall  he  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  commissioner  of  food  stuffs,  who  shall  receive  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $10,000  and  shall  hold  oifice  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  com- 
missioner shall,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, administer  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  section  10 
thereof,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  pursuance  hereof. 

I  think  that  calls  for  one-man  control,  and  if  it  was  not  one-man 
control  that  we  fought  war  to  defeat,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 
If  the  big  packers,  an  individual,  or  anybody  lose  in  this  country 
does  not  exercise  his  rights  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
any  other  person  I  believe  there  are  laws  on  our  statute  books  to-day, 
if  they  are  properly  enforced,  to  reach  every  case. 

I  have  found,  as  an  attorney  practicing  law  for  25  years  almost, 
that  the  tendency  is  to  make  too  many  new  laws  :md  not  enforce  the 
laws  that  we  have.  I  believe  Senator  Wadsworth  will  agree  with  me 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  have  thought  that  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Snipr.  That  we  make  too  many  laws  and  do  not  properly 
enforce  the  ones  that  we  have.     That  is  all  I  have  got  to  say. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  As  a  general  proposition,  you  do  not  seem 
to  agree  with  the  proposal  of  Government  regulation  of  a  commer- 
cial business? 

Mr.  Shipp.  I  do  not.  I  think  the  men  who  have  had  the  brains 
and  the  vision  to  build  up  a  business  should  be  allowed  to  run  that 
business  themselves  just  as  they  see  fit,  so  long  as  they  keep  within 
the  law. 

There  are  laws  to  prevent  monopolies;  they  can  be  handled  if 
they  are  doing  wrong  and  they  should  be,  absolutely  should  be.  If 
any  gentleman  in  this  room  or  any  retail  man  or  anybody  else  is 
profiteering — which  is  a  common  word  today — there  is  plenty  of 
law  to  get  him. 

It  is  just  like  in  the  case  of  our  criminal  laws.  Every  session  of 
the  legislature,  as  the  Senator  knows,  somebody  was  bringing  up 
some  new  criminal  law's  to  be  passed  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and 
I  have  had  this  out  wTith  the  Senator  when  he  was  governor  that 
we  did  not  need  those  laws;  that  if  the  laws  were  enforced  as  they 
stood  on  the  books  we  had  all  the  laws  we  needed.  And  I  believe 
we  have  in  the  United  States  all  the  Federal  laws  we  need. 

I  think  these  investigations  are  a  good  thing  if  they  get  at 
the  bottom  of  it  and  find  somebody  is  crooked,  and  go  after 
them.  But  I  do  not  believe  such  a  bill  as  this  Kenyon  bill  should 
be  passed.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Adamson  bill  should  have 
been  passed,  and  I  have  been  in  the  labor  movement  for  35  years, 
as  Senator  Kendrick  knows. 
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Senator  Bansdell.  These  ills  seem  to  strike  particularly  at  three 
kinds  of  business:  The  cattle  business  in  its  various  branches,  in- 
cluding stock  yards  and  stock  commission  business,  and,  of  course, 
packing  and  slaughtering;  they  also  strike  at  the  dairy  business  and 
the  poultry  business,  eggs,  etc.  You  have  evidently  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought  to  the  general  subject.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why 
these  three-  kinds  of  industry  should  be  singled  out  for  licensing, 
when  we  are  not  licensing — under  these  bills,  I  mean — other  kinds 
of  industry? 

Mr.  Shipp.  I  see  no  reason.  Senator,  why  any  legitimate  business 
should  be  licensed.  My  idea  of  a  license  has  always  been  that  we 
are  permitting  an  illegal  thing  by  exacting  a  tribute  from  it.  That 
was  the  saloon  proposition,  and,  thank  God,  we  have  gotten  rid 
of  that.  If  there  is  any  business,  or  if  the  Government  needs  money, 
let  them  get  it  by  income  taxes  or  surtax  or  other  charges,  and  not 
by  a  licensing  system,  where  it  puts  up,  whoever  you  undertake  to 
license,  on  a  par  with  the  old  saloon  business.  There  was  a  time 
in  Wyoming  as  Senator  Kendrick  well  knows — and  it  is  on  the 
statute  books  yet — where  cities  of  the  first  class  were  given  the 
power  to  license  and  regulate  gambling  and  gaming  houses.  And 
wherever  you  find  the  word  "license,"  it  has  appeared  to  me  there 
was  a  kind  of  a  policeman  who  is  after  you  for  the  protection  of  an 
illegal  business.     I  do  not  like  it. 

Senator  Bansdell.  It  was  in  a  way  class  legislation,  do  you  not 
think  so? 

Mr.  Shipp.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Bansdell.  And  this  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  class 
legislation? 

Mr.  Shipp.  I  would  think  so.  If  there  is  to  be  a  license,  which 
I  do  not  believe  in  at  all,  tax  us.  Put  it  at  first  on  those  who 
are  making  so  much  money,  and  put  on  us  so  much  of  it.  -Do  not 
license  us  at  all.  License  everybody ;  license  the  lawyers  who  prac- 
tice law;  license  the  preacher  to  get  up  and  preach,  and  make 
him  pay  for  it,  and  everybody  else.  Let  us  go  after  them  all,  if 
we  go  after  one. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Of  course,  if  they  were  real  monopolistic  fea- 
tures in  connection  with  some  of  these  differences,  you  would  not 
object  to  laws  to  prevent  the  monopoly,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Shipp.  I  believe  I  said,  Senator,  that  I  think  our  laws  at  the 
present  time  are  sufficient.    I  believe  they  are. 

Senator  Bansdell.  You  do  not  know  of  any  statutes  which  are 
necessary  in  addition  to  those  we  have  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Shipp.  I  do  not.  I  think  they  are  sufficient.  I  think  what  we 
do  need  is  regular  fellows,  honest  God-fearing  men,  to  enforce  our 
laws,  which  we  do  not  always  get.  There  is  one  other  thing  that 
struck  me,  in  reading  this  bill :  As  I  told  you,  I  only  read  it  since 
I  got  this  telegram.  That  was  the  fact  that  the  third  enumerated 
power  of  Congress  gives  you  the  right  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, commerce  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  that  you  have  the 
nineteenth  added  power,  and  I  believe  that  this  bill  goes  entirely 
outside  of  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  for  this  reason : 
I  doubt  not  but  what  the  packing  companies  that  this  is  sought  to 
reach  are  incorporated,  not  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but 
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under  the  laws  of  some  particular  State;  and  being  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  that  particular  State  they  are  given  certain  rights 
by  that  State,  and  I  think  that  when  the  Federal  Government 
undertakes  to  interfere  with  that  contract  made  between  the  State 
and  those  persons,  so  long  as  we  are  not  guilty  of  any  of  those 
illegal  practices  that  we  are  getting  into 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  not  question  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  pass  proper  regulatory  laws,  provided  the 
person  you  speak  of,  even  though  operating  under  State  law,  were 
engaged  in  interstate  business  ? 

Mr.  Shipp.  Certainly  not.  But  take,  for  example,  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  They  split  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  up.  We  have  one  of  them 
out  there.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  we  would 
not  have  sent  one-third  of  the  gasoline  to  France  that  we  did.  That 
company  is  incorporated  in  Indiana.  It  is  licensed  or  admitted  to  do 
business  in  Wyoming,  but  it  is  governed  entirely  in  its  rights  and 
liabilities  to  the  public  by  the  Indiana  laws. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  not  that  question  entirely  thought  as  to 
the  packers  in  the  prosecution  against  them,  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Shipp.  Senator  Kenyon,  I  said  this  thing  struck  me  when  I 
read  this  bill.  I  have  absolutely  paid  no  attention  to  that  prose- 
cution. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  question  was  all  fought  out  in  the  packer 
prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Shipp.  I  do  not  know.    This  was  the  way  it  struck  me. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Judge,  if  there  is  a  situation  that  is  unsatis- 
factory here — I  mean  by  unsatisfactory  one  that  brings  periodical 
disturbances  to  the  market,  and  the  laws  as  we  now  have  them  are 
not  meeting  the  situation  that  you  are  opposed  to — numerous  un- 
necessary laws — you  would  not  object  to  some  sort  of  legislation  that 
would  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Shipp.  Absolutely  no.  I  believe  that  is  what  we  sent  you 
here  for,  Senator;  that  is  what  the  people  sent  you  here  for,  to  see 
those  very  things ;  that  where  we  are  weak  that  you  remedy  that  de- 
fect. But  remedy  it  always  with  the  idea  in  view  that  the  founders 
of  this  Government,  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  men  who 
drew  the  Declaration  of  Independence  meant  exactly  what  they  said, 
that  this  was  a  country  where  a  man  was  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  that  so  long  as  he  exercises  that  liberty 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  some  other  man  that  he  was 
entitled  to  go. 

Senator  Sen  yon.  But  liberty  was  not  unbridled  license? 

Mr.  Shipp.  Where  is  your  term  "  license "  which  comes  in  as  an 
illegal  proposition? 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  spoke  of  licensing  lawyers.  Do  you  not 
license  lawyers  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Shipp.  We  have  a  supervision  by  our  supreme  court,  and  when 
we  go  before  our  supreme  court  we  must  pass  an  examination  to  show7 
that  we  are  qualified  to  conduct  that  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  practice  law  in  your  State  without  a 
license? 

Mr.  Shipp.  Not  without  being  admitted  to  the  bar. 
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Senator  Kenton.  That  is  called  a  "license"? 

Mr.  Shipp.  Call  it  a  license;  it  is  an  illegal  business,  Senator,  if 
you  figure  it  out.  They  are  nonproducers  and  grafters  on  the  public, 
as  a  general  thing. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  was  Frederick  the  Great  who  said  he  had 
two  lawyers  in  his  kingdom  and  would  kill  one  of  them  when  he  got 
home. 

Mr.  Shipp.  I  thank  this  committee  very  much  for  allowing  a  man 
who  has  no  other  interest  in  that  telegram  to  come  before  it  and  take 
up  so  much  of  its  time. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.03  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Shields,  I  think  we  will  proceed  with  the 
hearing  if  your  friends  are  ready  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Shields.  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Power,  of  Nashville,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men  of  our  State,  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  E.  POWER,  LIVE-STOCK  COMMISSION 

MERCHANT,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Mr.  Power.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  the  live-stock  commission 
business  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  also  have  farming  interests  in 
middle  Tennessee. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Power, 
to  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Power.  I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  live-stock  pro- 
ducers and  the  farmers  of  middle  Tennessee  have  become  quite  a  little 
disturbed  by  recent  conditions  in  the  live-stock  market.  That  fear  is 
very  much  brought  about  by  the  conditions  that  now  are  disturbing 
the  packers.  We  there  at  Nashville  previous  to  three  or  four  years 
ago  had  a  very  small  market,  but  recently  it  has  developed  into  a 
market  of  some  good  proportions;  and  if  I  am  not  badly  mistaken, 
the  volume  of  business  that  we  handled  there  at  Nashville  last  year 
amounted  to  something  like  eighteen  or  twenty  million  dollars. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  amount  of  help  in  the  sale  of  live  stock 
there — hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle  from  Swift  and  Armour:  in  fact, 
there  have  been  days  and  days  that  we  could  not  begin  to  make  a 
clearing  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  these  packers  come  in  and 
clear  the  receipts — take  them  from  us. 

The  farmers  throughout  the  southeast  have  recently  diversified 
their  farming  from  cotton  and  grain,  especially  cotton,  to  live  stock, 
and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  when  men  would  go  down  there  to 
invite  them  to  come  to  our  market  or  to  buy  their  stock  from  them 
we  have  found  that  those  men  were  totally  devoid  of  any  idea  of 
where  to  go  or  how  to  handle  their  stuff  to  get  it  to  market.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  their  career  with  live  stock,  and  they  are  still  in 
their  infancy  in  that  industry. 

The  big  packers  have,  I  understand,  houses  at  Moultrie,  Ga.,  and 
Andalusia,  Ala.,  as  well  as  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  I  know  those  houses 
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there  have  created  a  home  market  for,  I  would  say,  75  per  cent  of 
the  live  stock  that  is  offered  for  sale  there  at  those  packing  houses. 
As  to  the  stock  that  is  sold  at  Nashville  at  the  present  time,  I  believe 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  big  packers  create  a  market  right  there  at 
Nashville  by  which  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit  of  a  price  that  is  very 
close  to  that  of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  and  that  market  will  take  care 
of  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  hogs,  lambs,  and  sheep.  They 
do  not,  however,  take  so  high  a  percentage  of  our  cattle* 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  independent  packing  plants  there 
also? 

Mr.  Power.  We  have.  Senator.  We  have  one  independent  pack- 
ing company  there,  and  just  recently,  to  help  the  conditions  there 
in  the  development  of  live  stock  and  for  the  money  that  we  thought 
we  could  make  out  of  a  packing-house  business  by  selling  these 
animals  right  there  in  Nashville,  turning  them  into  food  products, 
where  we  found  that  Swift  and  Armour  were  paying  the  same  price 
we  would  have  to  pay  for  them  and  sending  those  animals  principally 
to  Chicago  to  be  slaughtered,  made  into  food,  and  sending  that 
*ame  food  back  into  middle  Tennessee  to  be  sold — we  conceived  the 
idea  that  we  would  get  together  and  build  a  little  packing  house 
there  and  begin  the  operation  of  it  ourselves.  I  subscribed  to  some 
stock  in  that  packing  house.  I  own  stock  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
at  Nashville;  I  am  vice  president  of  it,  and  I  know  that  the  packers 
do  not  own  a  dollar's  worth  of  it.  We  have  built  up  from  what  was 
possibly  a  flag  station  in  relation  to  live  stock  there  at  Nashville, 
through  our  little  stock  yards,  and  now  we  want  to  make  further 
advances  in  the  same  way  with  the  packing  house  to  the  extent  that 
we  will  encourage  good  heavy  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  so-called  Big  Five  own  no 
stock 


Mr.  Power.  None  of  the  Big  Five  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
There  is  a  small  independent  packer  there  at  Nashville,  and  he  has 
a  little  stock  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  I  own  some;  and  if  we 
build  this  packing  house  and  I  own  some  stock  in  that,  I  would  be 
interested  in  the  three  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  that  the  stockvards  are  reallv  owned  by 
local  people? 

Mr.  Power.  Owned  by  local  people  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  so-called  Ken  von  bill  and 
Kendrick  bill  ? 

Mr.  Power.  No;  I  am  not.  Senator.  I  read  this  bill,  and  I  was 
>tartled  right  at  the  first  line — "A  bill  to  stimulate  the  production, 
sale,  and  distribution  of  live  stock."  I  have  followed  it  through 
pretty  closely,  and  I  can  not  find  much  in  there  that  makes  me  think 
it  is  going  to  stimulate  the  production  of  live  stock. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  particular  features  of 
the  bill  do  you  feel  would  have  the  opposite  effect? 

Mr.  Power.  Let  us  see.  Senator.  It  says  here,  in  section  G,  line  22, 
page  4,  that  each  license  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  effective  from 
the  date  of  its  issuance,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  suspended 
or  revoked  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  licensee  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  whether  or  not  incorporated 
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in  such  license,  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

Now,  I  take  it  from  that  that  we  will  have  to  agree  to  operate 
under  a  license,  and  we  will  have  to  take  out  a  license  before  we  know 
what  the  license  covers.  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  should  be  re- 
quired to  sign  up  for  anything  without  he  knows  what  he  is  going  to 
be  obliged  to  ant!  for. 

It  goes  on  further  and  says  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may, 
as  to  any  business  for  which  a  license  is  required  under  this  act,  by 
regulations,  terms,  or  conditiops  incorporated  in  such  license  or  pro- 
mulgated from  time  to  time,  regulate  and  control  the  licensee's  rela- 
tions, whether  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  purchase,  manufacture,  stor- 
age, and  sale  in  commerce  of  foodstuffs  or  commodities  other  than 
those  handled  in  the  business  for  which  the  license  was  applied  for. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  there  that  in  the  conditions  that  we  have  sur- 
rounding us  in  a  small  packing  house  that  would  not  be  applicable 
at  all.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture,  if  lie  had  an  agent  there 
looking  after  our  business  and  had  all  those  privileges  of  knowing 
everything  in  the  way  of  a  transaction  that  we  carried  on — why,  we 
would  have  no  protection  from  this,  against  their  giving  that  same 
information  out  to  our  competitors,  the  next  little  packer  that  would 
be  there.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  be  licensed,  we  would  like  all 
lines  of  business  to  come  in  and  share  the  same  relationship  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  do  not  believe  in  the  licensing  system, 
I  take  it? 

Mr.  Power.  No,  Senator;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  giving  too  much  power  to  one 
person  ? 

Mr.  Power.  That,  in  a  general  way,  is  the  objection  I  have,  Sena- 
tor, to  the  greater  part  of  this  bill.  We  vest  in  a  man  the  power,  as 
I  get  it,  to  revoke  all  licenses  on  account  of  some  offense  committed 
by  an  employee  who  may  have  been  very  neglectful  in  his  duty — 
just  a  little  slip.  If  there  is  one  man  that  controls  these  licenses, 
and  he  has  a  disfavor  for  any  one  company,  it  strikes  me  he  has  in 
this  bill  a  terrible  weapon  to  use. 

There  is  another  thing.  In  placing  a  commission  man  under  a 
license  you  impair  his  credit.  Down  South  there  are  a  number  of 
farmers  and  feeders  and  shippers  that  feed  hogs  and  cattle,  and 
invariably  come  to  the  commission  men  at  the  stockyards  for  financ- 
ing. Now,  through  some  misdemeanor,  some  act  of  a  subordinate 
employee  of  a  commission  firm,  the  man  that  has  charge  of  these 
licenses  could  set  aside  our  license  almost  instantaneously.  We,  in 
turn,  in  order  to  finance  these  farmers,  have  to  obtain  credit  with 
our  banks,  and  if  we  were  to  he  closed  down  for  one  day  the  business 
of  a  live-stock  commission  merchant  is  so  precarious  that  it  would 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report  where  it  is  charged  that  the  so-called  Big  Five  have  a  monop- 
oly of  the  meat  business,  and  that  they  can  dictate  prices,  and  that 
the  small  packers  live  or  do  business  at  the  sufferance  of  these  big 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Power.  No;  I  have  not  read  that,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  statement  to 
the  effect  that  your  own  people  locally  are  contemplating  the  build- 
ing of  a  packing  house  at  Nashville? 

Mr.  Poaver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  fear  that  the  competition  of  one  of 
these  big  packers  would  be  unfair,  but  that  you  are  able  and  willing 
to  compete  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Power.  The  packing  house  that  is  there  now  is  a  small  con- 
cern. It  slaughters  from  20  to  40  hogs  a  day.  It  is  a  local  concern, 
owned  and  operated  by  local  men.  We  have  no  competition  in 
slaughtering  there  from  any  of  the  large  packers  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  large  packers  there? 

Mr.  Power.  No  ;  there  is  no  competition  at  all.  We  will  probably 
be  as  large  as  our  only  competitor  at  the  time  we  begin  to  operate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  other  independent  packing  plant 
there? 

Mr.  Power.  Just  the  one  we  will  build  and  one  other;  only  two. 
There  is  an  abbatoir,  but  that  does  municipal  slaughtering  for  all 
the  independent  butchers  throughout  the  city.  If  a  man  wants  to 
come  to  the  stockyards  and  buy  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  head  of 
cattle,  the  city  prescribes  one  place  where  they  may  be  killed.  They 
do  no  packing-house  business.  The  animals  are  slaughtered  there, 
but  not  made  into  provisions. 

Senator  Shields.  Mr.  Power,  there  is  quite  a  large  packing  house 
at  Knoxville.    Is  that  owned  by  local  men  ? 

Mr.  Power.  That  is  owned  by  the  Maddens,  I  understand,  Sena- 
tor; Mr.  Madden  and  his  son.  It  is  the  East  Tennessee  Packing  Co., 
I  understand.  I  understand  they  are  building  quite  a  nice  addition 
to  it.  I  was  talking  to  young  Mr.  Madden  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he 
tells  me  their  business  nas  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  feel 
very  much  encouraged  over  it.  Throughout  the  South,  in  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  we  have  quite  a  lot  of  small  packing  houses  springing 

I  do  not  see  where  the  big  packer  is  going  to  hurt  us  if  we  build 
our  little  packing  house  at  Nashville.  You  might  mention  the  re- 
frigerator car,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  take  it  up  with  you,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  drastic  manner  in  which  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  could  rule  over  your  business  is  such  that  we  would 
suffer  in  that  particular  just  the  same  as  the  big  company. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  the  big  packers  control  the  price  of  dressed 
meat  as  well  as  the  price  of  meat  on  the  hoof  ? 

Mr.  Power.  No,  Senator;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  have  not  any  evidence  in 
your  business  that  they  do  ? 
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Mr.  Power.  No,  sir.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  has  the  right 
through  injunction,  on  five  days'  notice,  to  set  aside  your  business; 
and  if  he  is  sustained  by  the  courts,  which  you  later  appeal  to.  why.  a 
receiver  is  appointed  to  run  your  business  until  your  fine  is  paid  or 
your  punishment  served  out,  and  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  that 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  any  man's  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  based 
upon  certain  complaints  from  various  sources,  and,  of  course,  the 
Senators  who  have  introduced  these  bills  introduced  them  with  the 
idea  in  view  that  they  were  going  to  better  conditions.  That  is,  the 
bills  are  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  larger  packers,  so  that  the 
smaller  packers  may  be  able  to  compete  with  them.  I  know  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  anybody  to  enact  any  law  that  would  do  harm  to 
any  small  packing  industry  or  to  the  producer,  or  even  to  the  larger 
packer,  only  to  regulate  them.  The  question  is,  of  course,  whether  or 
not  that  should  be  done  under  a  licensing  system,  and  I  agree  with 
you  that  it  is  a  tremendous  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or 
a  department  or  a  commission.  That  is  probably  what  you  have  the 
greatest  objection  to — the  placing  of  this  large  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  man? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes,  Senator;  that  is  just  the  point.  You  can  take  our 
little  packing  house  that  we  intend  to  start  down  there,  which  we 
have  had  a  world  of  encouragement  for.  As  a  farmer  and  a  man  who 
is  going  to  invest  his  good  money  in  this  packing  house  there,  when 
1  saw  this  bill  I  naturally  supposed,  well,  here  is  some  legislation  for 
me.  But  I  can  not  find  in  this  bill  anything  to  restrict  the  big 
packer  or  keep  him  off  of  me  in  any  shape  or  fashion,  and  I  figure 
that  what  he  has  to  undergo  will  be  the  same  thing  that  I  will  have 
to  undergo,  not  only  as  a  man  operating  under  a  license  but  in  my 
commission  business  at  the  stockyards  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  is  very  plain  in  the  bill,  that  it  is  to 
prevent  unfair  practices  and  discriminations  and  unreasonable 
charges,  and  all  that.  Of  course,  that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
small  packer,  and  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  Now,  if  the  big  packer  should  be  guilty  of  such  violations 
as  that,  I  take  it  you  would  have  no  objection  to  it — if  you  thought 
it  would  improve  the  industry? 

Mr.  Power.  Certainly  not.  If  you  could  improve  the  conditions  so 
that  we  could  benefit,  I  would  agree  with  it  quite  heartily.  But  when 
one  man  seemingly  has  the  whole  jurisdiction  over  me,  then  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  going  to  place  me  on  any  other  terms  than  the  big 
packers. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Have  you  had  any  experience  at 
all,  other  than  just  the  mere  appearance  of  things,  upon  which  to  base 
a  conclusion  that  the  license  system  proposed  in  this  bill  would  inter- 
fere with  your  credit <  That  is  rather  a  new  phase  of  it  to  me;  I  had 
not  thought  of  just  that  feature  before,  that  a  third  party  being 
potential  in  your  business,  such  as  the  Government  official,  your 
credit  would  necessarily  depend  in  a  measure  upon  whether  or  not 
the  party  having  this  power  in  his  hands  might  not  at  some  time 
arrest  your  business  He  might  be  doing  it  through  what  he  thought 
was  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  but  nevertheless  when  he  ar- 
rests your  business,  when  he  takes  your  license  away  from  you  upon 
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evidence  that  he  thinks  is  sufficient  before  he  can  adjudicate  the  case, 
even  though  you  be  exonerated,  you  are  practically  ruined  ? 

Mr.  Power.  That  is  the  situation. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  We  have  been  licensing  these 
businesses  under  the  food-control  act  for  a  little  over  a  year.  Do  you 
know  of  any  case,  either  under  the  food-control  act  or  otherwise, 
which  indicate  that  the  license  system  might  work  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Power.  I  have  not  anything  to  object  to,  Senator,  other  than 
the  wording  of  your  bill,  which  I  know  would  impair  our  credit  to 
this  extent.  As  packing  house  operators  we  would  borrow,  say, 
$100,000  from  our  local  banks  on  meats  in  the  cellar.  Now,  a  negro 
truck  driver  may  be  exposes  some  meats  in  delivery  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  says  that  that  is  a  direct  violation  of  a  rule  that 
:ie  has  made.  He  comes  along  and  says  right  away,  "  Your  license  is 
revoked."  You  are  stopped.  What  takes  place?  They  appoint  a 
i:ian  to  take  over  your  business.  What  does  the  bank  do?  The  bank 
>ays,  "  Well,  Mr.  Power,  you  are  the  men  we  look  to  for  the  security 
of  those  meats.  We  have  got  $100,000  in  those  meats  and  that  is  the 
only  collateral  we  have.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  send  a  man 
down  there,  we  don't  know  whether  he  knows  anything  about  coco- 
nuts or  apples  or  beets  or  meats  or  w7hat.  Now,  you  give  us  oui 
money  until  you  behave.  The  Government  says  you  are  not  doing 
right/* 

Well,  we  can  go  to  the  bank  and  explain  the  situation ;  nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  bank  is  disturbed.  It  would  be  the  same 
thing  in  the  commission  business  when  we  go  to  the  bank  to  borrow 
money  for  the  farmer  that  wants  to  feed  cattle.  We  take  his  note  up 
there  and  indorse  it,  and  two  days  after  th&t  there  is  some  techni- 
cality by  which  we  are  held  up  for  30  days.  The  banker  naturally 
**iys.  "  You  are  not  a  man  that  I  can  lend  money  to.  Why,  you  are 
not  in  business;  the  Government  has  got  you.  I  do  not  know  whero 
my  security  is."     That  is  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Power,  I  can  not  remain 
until  you  finish  your  testimony,  but  before  I  go  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  the  committee  your  opinion  as  a  commission  man  in  the 
live-stock  business  as  to  what  you  consider  is  the  reason  for  the  very 
high  prices  of  meats. 

Mr.  Power.  I  am  not,  of  course,  at  the  present  time  in  the  packing- 
house business. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  mean  the  extraordinarily 
high  price  of  the  animal  on  the  hoof  as  well.  Of  course,  when  it  is 
high  on  the  hoof  it  necessarily  will  be  correspondingly  higher  in 
the  dressed  form.  You  certainly  ought  to  know  the  reasons  why 
kittle  on  foot  are  higher  now  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Power.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  Down  in  our 
part  of  the  country  cattle  usually  are  higher  in  the  spring  than  they 
are  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  This  year  every  one  of  the  farm- 
ers in  our  part  of  the  country,  without  exception,  that  fed  cattle 
through  the  winter  expecting  to  sell  them  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
lo*t  money*  because  the  price  of  steers  was  not  as  good  then  as  it  was 
in  the  fall. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the 
general  level  of  prices  is  higher  now  than  it  was  before  the  war. 
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Mr.  Power.  No,  sir.  Take  hogs,  for  instance.  In  our  market 
hogs  are  down  from  about  22  cents  and  a  fraction  to  about  19  cents 
to-day. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  But  is  not  that  about  double 
what  it  was  in  1914  and  1913? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes ;  at  that  period. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 
What  are  the  causes,  in  your  opinion,  that  have  doubled  the  prices 
of  hogs  on  foot  and  cows  on  foot  over  the  prewar  prices? 

Mr.  Power.  The  extra  demand,  I  should  think,  Senator,  from  con- 
ditions that  we  alt  hear  about  throughout  the  world.  I  have  under- 
stood that  the  packers  have  had  foreign  orders,  and  wherever  there 
is  so  much  demand  it  must  be  taken  off  of  the  average  supply  that 
we  have  had,  and  that  naturally  puts  the  prices  up. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  do  you  feed  your  cattle 
down  there  to  get  them  in  condition  for  butchering? 

Mr.  Power.  At  the  stockyards? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes. 

Mr.  Power.  Principally  hay. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  AVhnt  do  the  feeders  in  the 
country  use? 

Mr.  Power.  The  feed  they  use  there  principally  now  is  ensilage, 
with  cottonseed  oil. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  prices  of  hay  and  cotton- 
seed meal  have  both  advanced  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  meat, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  Power.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Do  you  buy  any  of  the  cotton- 
seed meal  yourself? 

Mr.  Power.  No ;  I  do  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  know  of  it,  however! 

Mr.  Power.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  something  like  $80  a  ton. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  it  was  just  about  half  that 
before  the  war,  or  maybe  less? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes.    t  think  that  in  1917  I  saw  where  it  was  $40. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  about  your  labor?  What 
do  you  pay  for  labor  now  as  compared  with  the  same  class  of  labor 
before  the  war? 

Mr.  Power.  Well,  I  would  say,  on  an  average,  about  three  times  as 
much. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  hay  and  the  stuff  that  the 
cattle  are  fed  wih  and  the  labor  that  is  necessary  to  put  them  into 
condition  cost  about  three  times  as  much? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  So  your  opinion  is  that  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  meat  now  is  occasioned  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  production  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  So  that  the  farmer  gets  more 
for  the  hay.  and  more  for  the  corn,  and  more  for  the  cottonseed  meal, 
and  the  laborer  gets  more  for  the  service  he  renders,  and  therefore  the 
price  of  beef,  just  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  cost,  has  advanced 
about  three  times? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Now,  do  you  know  anything 
about  the  retail  part  of  it;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  retail 
und  the  wholesale  prices  to-day  as  compared  with  the  prewar  period? 

Mr.  Power.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
about  the  retail  price  of  meats  being  extremely  high  in  our  part  of 
the  country,  but  how  that  measures  up  as  compared  with  the  retail 
price  back  in  1914  and  1915  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  to 
reverse  this  process.  If  the  price  of  meat  were  arbitrarily  lowered, 
and  labor  remained  where  it  is,  and  the  cost  of  the  material  that 
fattens  the  beef  remains  about  where  it  is,  who  would  sustain  the  loss  ? 

Mr.  Power.  The  farmer.  The  farmer  in  our  section,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  I  suppose,  has  been  encouraged  a  great 
deal  to  produce  all  the  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep  he  can,  and  there 
is  a  world  of  them  down  there  now.  The  farms  are  full  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  At  the  present  time  and  for  a  good  long  while  back  the  price 
of  hogs  and  cattle  has  been  coming  down  so  awfully  fast  that  the 
conversation  that  I  have  had  with  our  farmers  around  there  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  high  price  of  labor  and  the  inferior  quality 
of  labor  they  are  getting  on  the  farm  and  the  trouble  it  is  to  operate 
a  farm  compared  with  the  great  valuation  of  these  farms,  gets  the 
farmers  so  disturbed  that  in  a  great  many  cases  they  tell  me,  "  Now, 
I  am  making  no  preparation  for  next  year  at  all.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  am  going  to  do ;  m  fact,  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  until  this 
is  all  settled."  And,  Senator,  if  we  get  the  farmer  disturbed  and 
bothered,  and  he  quits — and  he  can  quit,  because  he  has  made  some 
nice  money — how  are  we  ever  going  to  get  the  over  production  that 
we  need  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  that  feeling  is  general  through- 
out your  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Power.  I  believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  really  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  bills,  that  they  have  studied  them,  or  is  it  only  propaganda 
that  has  been  going  on  and  perhaps  some  misinformation  that  has 
been  given  them  ? 

Mr.  Power.  I  do  not  think  the  information  that  causes  me  to  make 
that  statement  came  from  any  line  of  these  bills ;  it  is  just  simply  a 
case  of  where  the  farmer  feels  that  his  prices  are  going  to  come  down 
*o  fast  and  so  low  that  he  will  make  a  mistake  to  continue  feeding. 
He  does  not  see  any  prospect  of  labor  getting  cheaper. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  mentioned  a  while  ago 
that  cattle  were  dropping  so  fast,  and  also  hogs — I  see  the  papers 
report  that  hogs  are  now  down  to  about  15  cents.  To  what  do  you 
attribute  that?     To  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 
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Mr.  Power.  No  ;  I  do  not.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  a 
thing  we  will  all  have  to  come  to,  but  my  idea  of  it  is  just  this :  That 
I  would  do  exactly  like  the  big  packers  are  doing  if  somebody  eoine^ 
in  my  house  and  says,  "  I  am  going  to  manage  your  business:  I  am 
going  to  put  some  regulations  into  effect  here,"  or  if  they  come  into 
my  home  and  disturb  my  family  affairs,  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I 
can  to  protect  it. 

It  just  occurs  to  me,  as  my  personal  observation,  that  the  packer 
has  been  disturbed  through  congressional  affairs  so  much  in  recent 
years — and  it  looks  like  the  disturbance  is  continuing — that  he  says, 
*;I  am  going  to  look  after  my  own  business  so  that  I  may  know 
what  I  can  do,,  what  law  is  going  to  take  care  of  me,  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  do  with  me,  or  where  I  stand  before  I  go  any 
further."  And  as  a  result,  after  all  his  labor  troubles  and  race-riot 
troubles,  he  says,  when  we  have  a  lot  of  hogs  and  cattle  on  the  mar- 
ket, "  Boys,  I  like  you  all  and  we  are  all  good  friends,  but  I  can  not 
buy  any  stock  to-day." 

And  when  he  does  not  buy  them,  who  is  going  to  buy  them  ?  The 
little  packer  has  got  more  than  enough.  There  are  loads  around  for 
him  all  the  time.  Then  the  big  packer  states,  "  I  am  not  putting 
the  price  down;  I  just  can  not  buy  them."  The  price  goes  down. 
They  are  all  on  the  market  that  day  and  they  have  to  be  sold. 

There  in  Nashville  Armour  and  Swift  have  bought  lambs  and  hogs 
from  us  at  prices,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  close  to  the  Chicago  market. 
They  take  them  off  our  market  and  ship  them  to  Chicago  at  a  price 
th'dt  makes  a  market  for  the  middle  Tennessee  farmer  and  the  north- 
ern Alabama  and  Georgia  farmer,  and  they  are  entirely  satisfied. 
And  we  naturally  feel,  and  the  farmer  does,  too — and  I  am  repre- 
senting the  farmer  as  much  as  anyone  else  in  this  statement — that 
the3T  are  well  satisfied  with  the  clearing-house  arrangement  for 
the  live  stock  on  their  farms,  and  they  figure  that  the  packer  is  a 
clearing-house  manager.  They  figure  that  they  can  not  see  any 
ultimate  end  for  their  live  stock  unless  it  terminates  at  the  packing 
house,  which  is  an  absolutely  correct  statement ;  and  if  that  is  con- 
gested it  is  just  like  damming  up  the  flood  and  waiting  until  the 
waters  go  down. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Power,  you  feel  that 
Government  control  and  Government  regulation  of  this  business  in 
general  is  not  popular  among  your  people? 

Mr.  Power.  It  would  not  be  popular  at  all  in  our  section. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  go  into. 
Mr.  Power?  Did  you  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  refrigerator 
cars? 

Mr.  Power.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  beneficial  to  your  people — the 
small  packers — if  the  refrigerator  cars  were  taken  away  from  the 
large  packers  and  all  refrigerator  cars  placed  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  railroad  companies  compelled  to 
furnish  plenty  of  them  ?    Might  it  not  be  a  benefit  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Power.  I  have  thought  of  that,  Senator^  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  we  will  have  to  have  beef  cars.  The  refrigerator  cars,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  in  a  great  many  cases  can  be  gotten. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Do  you  not  think  the  business 
of  transporting  frozen  or  chilled  meats  has  got  to  the  point  where 
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lhe  common  carriers  of  the  country  should  be  required  to  furnish 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  that  kind  of  freight  just  as  they  are 
required  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  handling  of  any  other  kind  of 
freight  ? 

Mr.  Power.  I  certainly  do,  Senator,  and  if  a  method  can  be  worked 
out  by  which  they  can  be  made  to  give  adequate  service,  it  would  he  a 
great  measure. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  would  give  to  each  and 
every  concern  an  equal  show  in  the  vital  matter  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes;  that  is  true.  I  figure  that  when  our  plant  gets 
into  operation  there  we  will  need  refrigerator  cars;  but  because 
there  are  men  ahead  of  me  in  the  business  that  through  their  sagacity 
have  built  up  a  wonderful  business  and  bought  their  own  cars  and 
paid  millions  of  dollars  for  them,  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to 
say  to  those  men,  "  You  have  got  to  give  me  your  cars."  I  think  the 
railroad  companies  should  be  required  to  furnish  me  cars. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  by  the  way.  The  point 
is  that  you  would  be  in  favor  of  the  common  carrier — they  are  public 
utilities;  they  are  not  in  the  category  that  your  business  is  in.  They 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  whole  commercial  public. 
Now,  you  are  going  into  the  packing-house  business.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized and  standardized  business.  You  ship  meats,  and  it  requires 
ice.  it  requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  car.  But  the  public  are  now  in 
such  an  organized  state  in  reference  to  that,  that  it  is  essential  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  American  people,  and  do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  compel  the  common  carriers, 
when  they  are  getting  their  franchises,  to  equip  themselves  with  the 
necessary  means  to  accommodate  the  business  of  the  public1? 

Mr.  Power.  If  they  could  care  for  it  as  well  as  the  companies  that 
now  have  their  own  cars,  I  should  sav  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing. 
But  if  I  were  in  the  circus  business,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right 
for  me  to  ask  the  railroad  company  to  require  Sells  Bros,  or  Bar- 
num  &  Bailey  to  give  me  their  cars. 

Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  But  this  business  is  a  neces- 
sity, a  circus  is  not.  I  think  we  might  do  without  a  circus  now  and 
then,  but  we  can  not  do  without  meat,  not  very  comfortably.  But 
whether  or  not  they  could  do  it  as  well  as  a  private  company,  do  you 
not  think  they  should  be  forced  to  provide  adequate  means  at  least 
for  the  transportation  of  this  stuff  in  a  safe  and  wholesome  condi- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Power.  Well,  if  that  would  impair  the  business  of  another 
company  that  has  paid  for  that  equipment,  if  that  could  not  be 
brought  about  as  efficiently  as  hy  those  companies  that  have  their 
own  cars,  then  I  think  we  would  make  a  mistake  to  make  a  change 
in  it.  But  if  we  could  have  any  guaranty  of  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  through  railroad  equipment  that  is  operated  and  handled 
and  controlled  by  the  transportation  lines  just  as  safely  as  the  big 
packers  can  do  it  now  with  their  cars,  I  would  quite  heartily  agree 
to  that. 

Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
take  into  consideration  how  many  cars  individual  packers  might 
own,  but  I  think  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  all  parties  concerned,  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  privately- 
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owned  car  as  against  the  publicly-owned  refrigerator  car  through 
rates,  fares,  and  charges,  because  then  you  would  necessarily  open 
the  avenue  to  a  monopoly  of  the  refrigerator-car  business  as  against 
the  smaller  fellow  that  could  not  operate  his  cars  and  put  him  at  the 
mercy  of  his  competitor  who  did  own  the  cars.  So  the  interests 
of  the  public  are  to  be  conserved  and  safeguarded  by  the  common 
carrier  providing  adequate  means  for  the  transportation  of  re- 
frigerated stuff.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  or  not 
that  kind  of  competition  would  destroy  the  private  refrigerator  car; 
it  is  simply  providing  an  adequate  means  of  distribution  over  a 
common  carrier.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  did  not  think 
that  would  be  a  very  whosesome  thing  to  do,  to  require  the  common 
carriers  to  provide  adequate  means  for  the  carrying  of  refrigerated 
meats. 

Mr.  Power.  If  "  adequate  means,"  Senator,  means  a  service  that 
would  be  mutually  equal  to  all  parties  and  to  the  demands  of  all 
the  requirements  of  foodstuffs 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  our  object  in  giving  a 
charter  to  a  common  carrier,  is  it  not?  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
see  that  there  is  not  only  an  adequate  service  but  no  discrimination; 
that  is  the  object  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  Power.  You  can  take  the  transportation  service  we  get  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  at  Nashville.  We  are  required  there 
for  reasons  of  a  reduced  rate  and  for  better  facilities  otherwise,  to 
ship  our  lambs  and  hogs  in  double-deck  cars.  Now,  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  will  not  furnish  us  with  any  double-deck  equip- 
ment, and  vet  they  will  give  us  a  rate  to  Chicago.  We  have  to  inter- 
cede with  first  one  and  then  another,  and  there  has  none  been  so  free 
as  Swift  &  Co.  to  let  us  use  their  cars. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Then  we  need  a  bill  here  to 
reform  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  well  as  the  packers, 
do  we  ? 

Mr.  Power.  You  need  something  to  give  us  an  opportunity  down 
there  to  get  rolling  stock.  Of  course  the  railroad  down  there  has 
received  double-deck  cars,  and  those  cars  would  be  run  out  to  the 
shop  and  those  decks  removed,  and  they  would  not  let  us  use  those 
same  cars  back  with  double  decks. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  you  say  you  could  get  bet- 
ter accommodations  from  the  big  packers  in  the  matter  of  double- 
deck  cars,  and  more  easilv,  than  vou  could  from  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Power.  Practically  our  only  salvation  has  come  through  Swift 
&  Co.  on  double-deck  cars  and  the  movement  of  stock. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Does  the  railroad  own  those 
cars? 

Mr.  Power.  I  do  not  know  who  owns  the  cars.  They  are  all  marked 
"Swift's  Live  Stock  Express" — placarded. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  So  the  railroads  have  not 
equipped  themselves  with  the  double-deck  cars? 

Mr.  Powkk.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  Louisville  &  Nashville 
fully  equipped  double-decked  car.  Now  that  they  have  found  out 
our  movement  is  growing  they  supply  a  great  many  foreign  cars,  cars 
from  the  western  markets  with  foreign  names  on  them — Southern  Pa- 
cific. Norfolk  &  Western — I  do  not  remember  the  different  initials. 
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but  they  are  all  double-decked  equipment.    That  stuff  seems  to  be 
coming  into  us  pretty  freely  now. 

There  is  just  that  question.  The  equipment  to  handle  live  stock 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  if  the  equipment  to  handle  the  meat 
in  refrigerator  cars  would  be  same  in  management,  you  see  where  we 
would  be. 

■  » 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  and  your  people  are  concerned  then, 
Mr.  Power,  you  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  system  as  it 
now  exists,  as  I  understand ;  that  is,  with  reference  to  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Power.  Their  operations  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Power.  I  have  no  complaint,  Senator,  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HENRY  L  PREWITT,  ATTOBJTET  AT  LAW, 

MOXTNT  STERLING,  KY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Prewitt,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Prewttt.  Senator,  I  am  here  with  four  gentlemen :  Mr.  War- 
ren Rogers,  of  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  a  farmer;  Mr.  Walter  Sharp, 
of  Bath  County,  Ky.,  a  farmer;  Mr.  Lem  Tipton,  of  Montgomery 
County,  Ky.,  a  farmer;  and  Mr.  John  Duval,  of  Clark  County,  Ky.,  a 
farmer.  I  myself  am  a  lawyer  and  live  upon  a  farm.  We  were 
selected  by  a  lot  of  the  cattle  growers  of  central  Kentucky  to  come  be- 
fore this  committee  and  protest  against  the  Kenyon  bill,  and  that  is 
whv  we  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  about  the  Kendrick  bill? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  The  same  thing ;  we  are  against  that  bill. 

In  the  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky  there  are  from  25,000  to 
40,000  cattle  fatted  each  year  for  the  export  market,  as  we  call  it. 
They  are  cattle  that  will  weigh  from  1300  to  1650  pounds.  They  are 
usually  marketed  from  the  Middle  of  May  until  about  the  middle  of 
September,  mostly  in  July  and  August. 

We  depend  absolutely  upon  the  packers  to  purchase  our  cattle. 
For  the  last  six  years  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  and  have  handled  this 
class  of  cattle.  I  live  a  mile  from  the  town.  This  year  I  had  67,  but 
I  handle  from  60  to  75  or  80  each  year.  My  brother  and  my  kinsmen 
handle  several  hundred.  The  gentlemen  with  me  here  handle  sev- 
eral hundred. 

The  packers  have  treated  us  fairly  as  to  purchasing  our  cattle.  We 
do  not  ship  to  the  markets,  but  they  come  to  our  farms  and  buy  them, 
and  sometimes  engage  them  from  10  to  30  days  or  sometimes  6  weeks 
in  advance  of  shipment.  We  have  no  complaint  whatever  to  make 
about  the  purchasing  of  our  cattle.  We  feel  like  they  compete  with 
each  other.  In  fact,  they  have  Kentuckians  for  their  agents,  a  very 
high-class  lot  of  men.  They  selected  well-to-do  farmers,  men  of 
character,  men  of  standing  in  the  community,  and  they  come  to  us 
and  deal  with  us  fairly  and  openly,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  produce  your  cattle,  or  do  you  buy  them 
in  the  stockyards  and  finish  them  ? 

Mr.  PREwrrr.  We  live  adjoining  a  mountainous  country,  and  they 
are  raised  in  the  mountains  there  and  brought  to  my  town,  which  is 
quite  a  distributing  place.    They  come  to  my  place,  and  the  farmers 
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from  the  blue  grass  meet  them,  as  well  as  from  other  county  seats  in 
Kentucky,  and  they  buy  them  there  as  well  as  back  in  the  mountains. 
The  cattle  are  practically  raised  in  our  country. 

Our  trouble  is  this.  We  are  having  a  lot  of  trouble  about  labor.  It 
has  got  to  be  very  inferior,  and  very  expensive,  and  the  prices  of  f eed— 
we  buy  our  cottonseed  meal,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  the 
future. 

I  am  president  of  a  bank ;  I  have  been  director  and  president  for 
some  24  years  now,  serving  my  twenty-fourth  year.  A  great  many 
people  come  to  me,  and  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  the  future. 
They  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  pass  some  law  that 
will  interfere  with  the  packers. 

At  the  same  time,  I  personally  believe  that  Congress  can  not  regu- 
late the  packers  by  a  license  system.  I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  law  against  their  forming  a  combine  or  trust  and  punishing  them  if 
they  do,  or  anybody  that  is  connected  with  it.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  license  an^  business  and  have  it  controlled  by  a  man 
that  you  pay  $10,000  a  year.  I  believe  if  you  are  going  to  do  that, 
you  ought  to  get  a  man  that  you  would  pay  several  times  $10,000  a 
year,  because  I  fully  believe  that  a  man  who  would  control  the  food 
of  the  country  should  be  as  big  a  man  as  could  be  found  in  this 
country,  a  man  that  would  be  above  reproach  in  every  particular. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  license  system.  In  fact,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
centralization  of  power.  During  the  war  it  was  all  right ;  we  all  sub- 
mitted ;  but  the  farther  you  get  away  from  Washington  and  the  poli- 
ticians the  better  it  will  be  for  the  iellows  out  in  tne  country,  and  I 
believe  we  will  get  along  better.  I  believe  we  will  have  more  and  be 
better  satisfied. 

Not  that  you  people  have  not  done  your  duty,  because  we,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  have  been  satisfied  with  what  has  been  going  on  during  the 
war.  But  now  I  believe  we  ought  to  let  the  country  alone  and  let 
the  people  get  back  to  earth  once  more  and  see  if  we  can  not  control 
ourselves  and  keep  on  producing,  and  try  to  get  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand  once  more  to  control.  That,  after  all,  is  the  real  thing 
that  should  control. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  Mr.  Prewitt,  you  do 
not  believe  in  any  governmental  control  or  interference  unless,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  evils? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not,  except  through  the  courts.  So  far 
as  they  form  a  monetary  trust,  I  believe  they  should  be  punished 
locally  through  the  courts. 

But  I  do  not  believe  any  man  you  could  get  for  the  $10,000  a  year 
would  be  a  big  enough  man  to  cope  with  these  men.  They  are,  in 
fact,  practically  feeding  the  whole  world. 

Now,  take  our  country.  We  have  from  25,000  to  40,000  cattle,  and 
that  will  average,  I  take  it,  1,350  pounds.  We  have  to  market  them 
at  a  certain  time.  We  start  them  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  grazing 
them.  We  feed  them  through  the  winter,  and  they  gain,  maybe,  a 
small  amount.  In  the  summer  time  we  finish  them  on  the  blue  grass, 
and  when  the  time  comes  to  sell  them  we  are  compelled  to  sell  them. 

Somebody  has  to  take  them  from  our  hands.  We  can  not  eat  than 
and  we  can  not  get  them  to  the  consumer.  Somebody  must  take  them 
and  put  them  in  cold  storage  until  such  time  as  the  consumer  can  use 
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them.  The  packer  is  the  only  one  that  can  do  it.  Now,  if  you  are 
going  to  destroy  him  before  he  is  licensed  or  put  him  out  of  business 
in  any  way  this  Government  ought  to  provide  for  somebody  to  take 
his  place.    That  is  my  judgment  about  it. 

Tne  Chairman.'  Let  us  suppose — of  course,  I  am  just  speaking  now 
for  myself — that  we  should  amend  the  proposed  bills  and  provide  for 
a  commission  consisting  of  three  or  five  men,  each  drawing  a  salary  of 
$25,000  or  $30,000,  and  that  they  should  devote  all  their  time  to  this 
particular  business.    Do  you  think  that  would  work  out  ? 

Mr.  Prbwitt.  I  would  still  oppose  it  as  a  principle.  I  am  opposed 
to  centralization  of  power.  I  believe  power  ought  to  be  local,  at  home, 
wherever  it  may  be.  But  I  believe  that  would  be  better  than  this.  I 
should  think  if  you  are  going  to  do  this,  put  in  more  than  one  man,, 
and  get  in  men  that  you  can  pay  large  salaries,  if  it  has  to  be  done. 
Because  this  thing  naturally  affects  the  whole  world,  because  the  world 
now,  as  I  see  it,  is  looking  to  this  country  to  feed  it.  Because  thestock 
in  other  countries  is  short,  because  they  have  not  had  opportunities  to 
•  have  them  produced,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  would  be  taken  from  this  ' 
country  to  those  other  countries. 

And  I  believe  this  country  is  going  to  be  drained  more  and  more  all 
the  time.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  packer  would  have  come  to  my 
farm  this  year  and  paid  me  the  price  for  cattle  that  I  was  paid  unless 
the  packer  knew  that  he  needed  them  in  his  business  and  could  sell 
them  in  his  business.  They  are  paying  us  from  $15.50  to  $16.40 — I 
believe  that  is  the  highest — for  our  cattle,  and  they  take  off  a  shrink- 
age of  3  per  cent,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have  ever  done  that 
without  they  needed  our  cattle  to  supply  their  customers.  And  that 
is  the  belief  of  the  people  of  my  country. 

I  believe  95  per  cent  of  the  farmers  and  the  packers  that  handle 
these  cattle  want  to  let  business  once  more  get  back  to  its  normal  state 
as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  let  everybody  go  along  and  see  if  we  can 
not  run  the  country  once  more  and  not  try  to  control  it  by  legislation. 

I  think  the  packer  today,  instead  of  being  condemned,  is  a  great 
ble&ing.  They  talk  about  chickens  being  high.  Everybody  in  my 
country  realizes  that  chickens  are  only  produced  one  time  in  the  year, 
practically,  that  is  the  springtime.  The  packers  gather  them  up 
and  put  them  in  cold  storage.  Nobody  else  would  do  that  if  it  was 
not  for  the  packers;  nobody  else  is  prepared  to  do  it.  The  same  is  true 
of  eggs — you  can  only  get  them  in  the  spring  and  fall ;  you  can  not  get 
them  any  other  time.  You  can  legislate  from  now  to  the  crack  of 
doom,  and  you  can  not  get  a  hen  to  lay  another  egg.  It  is  just  the 
time  they  are  produced,  and  the  packers  store  them  and  furnish  them 
when  they  want  them.  That  is  true  of  butter  and  other  things.  And 
I  think  that  instead  of  being  condemned  they  ought  to  be  upheld  and 
praised  that  they  go  out  and  do  this.  Of  course,  if  they  get  mer- 
cenary and  make  a  great  big  profit  out  of  it,  it  may  be  wrong  from  the 
moral  end  of  it,  but  the  games  of  life  and  the  game  of  business  is  to 
get  what  you  can  reasonably  and  not  be  exorbitant  about  it. 

I  have  read  this  report  here,  and  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  they 
have  only  made  about  2  per  cent.     That  seems  to  be  a  very  reasonable 

amount. 
The  Chairman.  On  the  turnover? 
Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  thev  claim? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  stated  your  position  with  reference 
to  a  licensing  system,  but  outside  of  the  question  of  a  license,  how  do 
you  think  that  these  bills  would  be  damaging  to  any  industry  ? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Senator,  I  believe  that  a  man  who  has  the  money  or 
is  competent  to  manage  the  business  of  the  packer  is  not  going  to 
take  a  chance  of  having  some  fellow  over  him  who  may  be  trying  to 
put  him  in  jail  whenever  he  does  not  do  to  suit  that  fellow.  As  I 
understand  from  that  bill,  that  is  what  he  practically  could  do.  His 
complaint  would  keep  such  a  man  all  the  time  in  fear  of  the  jail. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  would  want  to  go  into  business  where 
you  might  be  in  the  position  to  show  him  the  jail  every  Monday 
morning  if  he  violated  some  law  or  some  rule  or  did  something  that 
the  other  fellow  did  not  like.  A  man  would  have  a  pretty  hard  time 
to  get  along  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  That  man  over  him  might  be  a 
man  he  could  not  very  well  get  along  with  or  agree  with. 

We  have  the  greatest  sjrstem  to-day  that  I  think  ever  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  banks,  and  that  is  the  Federal  reserve 
system;  yet  I  dare  say  not  1  per  cent  of  the  State  banks  of  the 
country  are  going  into  it.  Why?  Because  the  Federal  Government 
is  so  exacting  on  the  State  banks  that  they  are  afraid  they  would 
not  get  anybody  who  had  sense  enough  to  make  out  the  reports  re- 
quired of  them  and  therefore  might  not  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
penitentiary.  The  State  banks  want  it  because  it  is  the  greatest  in- 
stitution ever  enacted.  I  believe  to-day  that  if  instead  of  having 
control  by  the  Federal  reserve  system  we  had  the  Wall  Street  fellows 
with  us  that  we  would  be  in  a  bad  way.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  what 
we  men  in  the  country  would  do  but  for  this  law.  But  as  it  is,  every 
fellow  who  has  rights  under  it  as  a  matter  of  law  can  go  into  the 
banks  and  get  his  rights,  and  they  can  not  produce  a  panic  on  us. 
The  State  banks  to-day  would  like  to  uphold  it  and  use  it  by  being  in 
it,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  join  it  because  some  fellow  will 
want  them  to  make  out  a  report  every  time  he  comes  in,  and  while  it 
may  be  something  that  is  necessary  yet  it  is  something  that  the  State 
banker  has  not  the  time  to  make  out  and  he  is  afraid  that  he  might 
not  make  it  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  other  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  a  banker  as  well  as  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  I  make  it  my  business  to  practice  law,  but  I  am  on 
a  farm  to  raise  my  boys  chiefly. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  has  been  asked  why  there  is  oppo- 
sition to  the  licensing  system  in  this  industry  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  banks  are  supervised,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  controlled 
by  the  National  Government.    Can  you  tell  me  about  that? 

*  Mr.  Prewitt.  Well,  sir,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  quite  a  difference  be- 
tween a  banking  house  and  a  packing  house.  The  stockholders  of  a 
packing  house  are  only  interested  in  the  financial  end  of  the  packing 
house.  A  bank  is  at  least,  I  will  say,  half  of  it  for  the  public.  The 
public  are  interested;  they  have  their  money  deposited  there,, and 
it  is  a  different  case,  as  I  see  it.  Besides,  they  are  only  supervised 
so  far  as  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  charge  is  concerned,  to 
keep  them  from  asking  them  usurious  interest,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  solvent;  and  the  banking  business  is  an  entirely  different  busi- 
ness from  the  packing  business  as  I  see  it. 
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Insurance  companies  are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the  banks, 
in  a  measure.  I  was  once  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  I  took  quite  an  active  part  in  the  investigations  when  Mr. 
Hughes  was  the  chairman  of  that  investigating  committee.  1  was 
greatly  interested  in  it.  I  believe  in  licensing  insurance  compawes, 
and  of  supervising  them,  because  the  people  of  my  State  have  mo.iey 
in  them,  and  we  are  greatly  interested  in  their  solvency  and  so  on. 
But  the  packing  business  is -quite  different.  The  packing  corpora- 
tion is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business  in  a  commercial 
way.  As  long  as  one  packer  does  not  go  in  with  another  packer  and 
control  prices,  either  as  to  buying  or  selling,  I  do  not  believe  the 
public  should  have  any  more  control  over  him  than  if  you  should 
come  over  to  my  farm  in  the  Blue  Grass  country  of  Kentucky  and 
say:  Mr.  Prewitt,  you  must  put  iA  20  acres  of  corn  and  50  acres 
of  wheat  and  keep  so  many  cattle  this  year.  I  certainly  would  hate 
to  have  anybody  put  in  a  position  to  do  that  with  me.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do  with  the  packer.  I  believe 
whenever  he  combines  the  least  bit  you  should  penitentiary  him.  If 
he  goes  into  a  combine  against  me  as  a  producer,  or  against  me  as 
a  consumer,  I  think  under  the  law  he  should  be  haled  before  a  jury 
of  12  men  and  tried,  and  if  convicted  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  But 
do  not  try  to  license  him.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  on  him  if 
he  does  it.  But  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  about  competition,  as  to 
buying  in  our  pastures.  My  cattle  may  be  a  little  better  than  the 
other  fellow's  cattle,  but  they  are  pretty  nearly  gotten  all  right. 
One  man  may  get  25  cents  or  50  cents  more  than  another  man,  ac- 
cording to  grade  or  condition  of  cattle,  but  our  people  are  satisfied 
for  you  to  let  us  go  on  as  we  are  going. 

But  what  about  the  future  if  this  license  system  is  put  into  effect? 
If  you  get  the  packer  where  he  will  fear  he  may  be  headed  for  the 
penitentiary  at  any  time  because  of  the  act  of  some  man  who  may  dis- 
agree with  him  because  he  may  do  something  not  to  suit  somebody 
else,  I  think  you  will  hurt  our  business.  I  am  not  interested  in  any 
of  the  packers.  I  do  not  know  any  of  them.  I  do  not  care  about 
them,  except  as  an  injury  to  them  may  affect  my  business,  and  the 
business  of  my  neighbors  and  other  producers,  and  the  people  of  my 
country  generally. 

The  serious  thing  to-day  confronting  the  farmers  of  my  country 
is  the  labor  situation.  Our  farmers  can  not  produce  under  present 
conditions.  And  if  you  add  additional  trouble — if  you  add  to  the 
uncertainty  in  other  lines,  I  do  not  know  what  we  will  do.  If  this 
honorable  committee  of  Congress  could  do  something  to  get  the  peo- 
ple out  of  the  cities  and  back  to  the  farms,  and  to  work  there,  ycu 
would  do  more  for  this  country  than  you  can  do  in  any  other  way,  in 
my  judgment.  That  is  a  serious  trouble  in  my  country.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  labor  it  has  got  down  to  where  we  only  have  the  old,  the  lame, 
and  infirm,  and  about  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  charge  you  in 
order  to  let  him  out.  That  is  the  labor  we  have,  and  we  have  to  put 
up  with  it. 

As  to  the  war,  the  young  men  who  were  taken  away  from  the  farms 
are  not  coming  back  to  us.  They  like  the  towns,  the  electric  lights, 
the  moving  pictures,  and— — 

The  Chair3ian  (interposing).  Is  that  the  situation  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  true  in  the  Western  States? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  way  with  us. 

I  believe  if  some  way  could  be  provided  whereby  these  fellows  in 
the  cities  who  are  not  at  work  could  be  taken  to  the  country  and  put 
to  work ;  and  the  fellows  from  the  towns,  large  and  small,  could  be 
induced  to  go  back  to  the  farms  and  get  to  work,  the  situation  could 
be  in  a  large  measure  remedied.  But  if  a  man  has  to  send  in  his 
automobile  every  morning  to  get  laborers,  and  to  take  them  back  at 
ni^ht,  and  to  feed  them  at  noon,  it  is  very  expensive  and  a  hard 
thing  to  be  up  against. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  really  feel  and  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State — and  I  know  as  to  the  gentlemen  here  who  are  pres- 
ent with  me,  and  who  are  quite  large  landowners  in  my  section  of 
Kentucky,  agree  with  me — we  believe  that  we  should  let  the  packers 
alone,  at  least  for  a  while  longer.  They  may  some  day  get  where  you 
have  to  do  something  with  them,  and,  of  course,  whenever  that  time 
comes  it  must  be  done,  but  for  the  present  we  believe  that  you  should 
let  matters  alone. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  doing  anything  now? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Xow  is  the  time  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  buying  cattle  for  next 
year  and  to  be  getting  our  cottonseed  meal,  and  if  he  is  to  be  inter- 
fered with  our  people  will  not  know  what  to  do.  That  is  our  condi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kendrick,  do  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Prewitt 
anything? 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  long  have  you  been  producing  cattle? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Well,  sir,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  but  left  when  I 
was  18  vears  old,  and  for  the  last  six  vears  I  have  lived  on  a  farm 
and  been  handling  cattle  personally.  But  I  have  been  practicing 
law  for  31  vears. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  speak  of  having  things  in  a  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory condition  in  vour  little  communitv.  Have  vou  anv  knowl- 
cage  of  conditions  in  the  West,  and  in  the  great  market  centers, 
where  the  volume  of  business  in  a  day  is  as  large  as  your  output  all 
put  together  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Well.  I  lived  10  years,  as  a  young  man.  in  Kansas. 
It  has  been  some  %20  odd  years  since  I  was  in  the  West,  and  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  situation  there  at  the  time,  but  verv  little.  I 
really  do  not  know  much  about  conditions  there.  I  can  give  you  no 
information  about  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Were  vou  on  a  ranch  then? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Xo,  sir;  I  lived  in  western  Kansas,  and  practiced 
law.     1  wont  out  there  for  my  health. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  diil  not  have  to  deal  with  this  market 
<  I  notion  out  wot  i 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  know,  however,  of  the  periodical  pro- 
ieM>  asrainst  market  conditions  that  have  resulted,  from  time  to  tune, 
in  an  investigation  of  the  markets,  particularly  as  to  the  connection 
therewith  of  the  packers:  and  al>o  once  in  a  while  a  prosecution  of 
them  i 
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Mr.  Phewttt.  Well,  yes;  I  know  of  it  in  a  general  way  from  the 
press,  but  I  do  not  know  of  it  personally.  I  have  read  of  it  in  the 
press.  4 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  know  that  it  is  true  that  through- 
out different  sections  of  the  country,  as  you  have  intimated  by  your 
talk,  there  has  been  strong  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  perfectly  honest 
people  that  everything  was  not  all  right  in  the  markets. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Well,  sir,  personally  in  the  country  for  the  last  six 
years  we  have  felt  that  it  was  all  right.  Back  of  that  time  I  can  not 
speak.    It  would  be  only  from  reading  the  papers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Y  ou  have  heard  of  such  talk. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  my  father  talk 
about  it.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  I  have  had  a  great  many  relatives 
engaged  in  farming,  and  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  strayed  away 
from  the  farming  path. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  believe  that  is  the  ideal  way  to  have 
the  greatest  market  centers  in  the  country,  do  you?  That  is,  con- 
stantly subject  to  criticism  and  suspicion.  Do  you  believe  that  is  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  matter? 

Mr.  Prewttt.  No;  I  do  not,  if  you  assume  that  to  be  correct.  But 
from  my  knowledge  of  it,  and  from  home  conditions,  I  do  not  as- 
sume that  to  be  correct. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  agree,  do  you,  that  those  things  have 
been  growing  right  along? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  At  what  time,  would  you  say  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  tnis  Senate  committee  held  an  investi- 
gation 28  years  ago,  with  substantially  the  same  findings  as  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  made,  and  a  unanimous  report.  Later 
on  there  was  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that  personally. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  PRBwrrr.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  there  were  evidences  of  a  monopoly  in  the 
foodstuffs  of  the  country,  would  you  consider  that? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  I  think  every  man  connected  with  it  ought  to  be 
right  in  thepenitentiary. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  judge  that  from  what  you 
say.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  another  statement  you  made.  Do  you 
want  us  to  believe  that  you  consider  the  amount  of  salary  a  man  may 
receive  for  his  work,  or  as  compensation,  is  any  measure  of  his  ability 
or  energy  in  carrying  out  any  Government  service?  Do  you  think 
the  salary  question  is  a  criterion? 

Mr.  Ptawrrr.  It  is  my  judgment  that  you  could  not  pet  a  big 
enough  man  at  $10,000  a  year  to  live  in  Chicago,  and  live  like  a  man 
ought  to  live,  to  control  the  food  of  the  country.  If  you  are  to  get  a 
man  big  enough  for  the  job,  I  think  you  would  have  to  pay  him  more 
money  than  that.    Almost  any  man  nowadays  would  make  $10,000. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  understand  that  this  bill  presupposes 
that  the  food  controller  would  live  at  Chicago  or  at  the  National 
Capital  ? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  understand  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  live  here  in  Washington,  but  this 
roan  ought  to  be  on  the  job  in  Chicago,  I  think. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Any  more  at  Chicago  than  at  other  points  I 

Mr.  Pkewitt.  I  take  it  that  a  man  undertaking  as  biff  a  job  as  that 
would  want  to  be  around  where  he  could  see  about  the  wonk.  At 
least  that  would  be  my  idea  if  I  were  that  man. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  not  you  want  to  go  around  to  all  of  the 
markets  ? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  would  want  to  do  if  it  were 
my  job. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  think  that  a  man  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  any  Senator,  at  $7,500  a  year,  would  be 
qualified  for  such  a  job? 

Mr.  PREwrrr.  Why,  I  think  you  people  are  very  much  underpaid, 
if  you  are  big  enough  for  your  jobs.  There  may  be  some  overpaid, 
but  I  know  that  there  are  some  very  big  men  here,  and  I  think  you 
are  underpaid.  I  do  not  think,  unless  a  man  is  very  rich,  he  can 
afford  to  come  here. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  not  you  believe  that  there  are  many  men  in 
the  Government  service  who  are  concerned  as  much  about  the  service 
as  about  the  pay  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  men 
who  conscientiously  give  their  lives  to  that  kind  of  work,  and  are 
poor  all  their  lives,  and  wind  up  usually  with  their  friends  taking 
care  of  them.    That  has  been  the  experience  in  my  country. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  not  you,  as  a  lawyer,  believe  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  regulation  at  all,  or  any  law  providing  for  the 
control  of  any  situation  that  is  wrong,  assuming  that  it  is  wrong, 
would  have  to  be  a  Federal  law?  It  could  not  very  well  be  a  State 
law  and  deal  with  this  interstate  business.  That  would  be  your  idea, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Well,  except  for  the  opinion — and  I  do  not  now 
recall  it.  but  I  have  a  vague  memory  of  it — where  it  was  held  that 
you  could  regulate  them  under  the  Federal  law.  But  outside  of  the 
shipping  interest,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Federal  Congress  could  pass 
a  law  to  license  them.  If  the  packers  were  to  do  away  with  their 
cars,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  it;  I  do  not  see  how  the  Federal 
Government  could  then  take  charge  of  them  and  license  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Assuming,  as  you  say,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  license  them,  any  legislation  that  would  prove  at 
all  corrective  would  practically  have  to  be  Federal  legislation,  in  order 
to  deal  with  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Prewitt,  Oh,  yes.    I  think  thr  il-;-~  *-  J-  :-  * ■ —  — J 

whenever  they  try  to  get  up  a  mono] 
bine,  is  to  get  the  guilty  ones  and  ] 
think  that  would  have  a  wholesome 
threatening  them  all  the  time,  and  I 
me  on  Monday  morning  that  1  am  li 
by  Saturday  night. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  nc 
in  the  position  of  United  States  Se 
intent 

Mr.  PREwrrr  (interposing.)  Oh,  n 

Senator  Kendrick  (continuing.) 
country! 
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Mr.  Prewitt.  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  any  Senator.  I  mean  this  man 
vou  propose  to  appoint  at  $10,000  a  year.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  any 
Senator. 

Here  is  what  I  think  about  you  men  in  the  Senate :  That  you  are 
honestly  trying  to  work  out  some  plan  whereby  the  country  may  be 
benefited.  I  know  that  you  gentlemen  are  giving  matters  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  a  great  deal  of  time.  But  I  come  here  as  a  citizen 
to  give  you  the  views  of  myself  and  others,  and  to  tell  you  how  these 
gentlemen  here  with  me  and  myself  will  be  affected.  We  want  to 
give  you  our  views  as  we  see  the  situation  from  our  standpoint  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  other  words,  it  would  put  us  out  of  business  unless  you 
can  get  somebody  else  in  this  same  business  who  can  handle  our  cattle. 
That  is  why  we  are  here.  We  do  not  question  your  motives,  your 
intentions,  or  your  ideas  at  all.  I  realize  that  legislation  of  all  kinds 
has  to  have  a  start,  and  to  be  considered,  and  that  good  may  come 
out  of  it  finally.  An  investigation  will  bring  out  ideas  and  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  understand  matters  more  clearly.  As  to  whether 
this  bill  is  a  good  thing  or  not,  some  good  may  come  out  of  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  investigation  of  matters. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  spoke  of. the  Federal  reserve  act? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  only  a  brief  time  since  it  was  up,  and  you 
remember  that  nearly  every  banker  in  the  country,  particularly  then 
connected  with  national  banks,  protested  against  it  as  being  very 
dangerous  and  useless  legislation. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Well,  you  say  I  know  it;  I  only  know  it  from  the 
press,  and  I  do  not  always  believe  everything  t  read  in  the  news- 
papers.   I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  the  impression  that  they  did  ? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Personally  I  never  talked  with  any  of  them.  I  am 
the  president  of  a  State  bank,  but  as  to  whether  or  not  they  did 
object  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  the  bankers  were  opposed  to  it  in 
a  general  way,  but  I  got  that  from  the  press.  I  do  not  know  that  to 
be  a  fact,  as  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  talked  to  any  of  them  on  the 
subject. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  recall  that  after  they  had  passed  the 
bill  that  at  least  a  great  many  of  the  banks,  the  older  banks  of  the 
country,  declared  that  it  was  95  per  cent  all  right';  a  good  law  ? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Do  you  mean  that  I  know  that,  or  understood  that 
from  what  the  press  said  about  it? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  that  in  the  papers.  I  do  not  recall 
as  to  95  per  cent  of  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  was  the  statement  made. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Well,  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  law  that  was  ever  put 
on  the  statute  books. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  agree  with  you,  but  the  point  of  my  question 
*as  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  very  salutary  legislation  to  receive 
very  bitter  opposition  when  it  is  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  think,  Senator,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  my  country  have  not  had  any  love  for  the  packers,  and 
they  do  not  care  anything  about  them,  but  they  are  their  only  market, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  here.    I  do  not  know  anything  alxnit  them 
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personally.  Their  position  is  not  like  that  of  the  bankers;  the 
bankers  are  selfish  in  their  protestations;  they  all  thought  it  was  in 
some  way  going  to  interfere  with  their  money  matters;  that  is  my 
judgment  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  your  judgment  that  the  bankers  are 
largely  opposed  to  this  legislation,  too? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  just  know  local  condi- 
tions. They  may  be,  but  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  did  not  deal 
with  the  packers  at  our  bank  at  any  time,  and  we  do  not  deal  with 
the  packers  in  any  way  now.  We  do  not  handle  any  of  their  paper 
in  my  bank ;  we  simply  deal  locally  with  our  home  people. 

But,  as  an  illustration,  I  sold  my  cattle  30  days  ago,  I  guess,  but 
there  are  perhaps  a  thousand  in  the  county  that  can  not  be  sold  now. 
I  do  not  know  what  makes  that  condition.  As  far  as  the  Government 
running  that  thing  is  concerned,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Government 
running  it.  I  think  the  quicker  we  cut  loose  from  the  Government 
running  these  things  the  better  it  will  be  all  around.  We  can  not  get 
cars  there  now\  My  cattle  were  weighed  four  days  before  I  could 
get  any  cars  and  get  my  cattle  out.  I  expect  there  are  three  or  four 
hundred  cattle  there  now  waiting  for  cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Could  you  always  get  cars  before? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  buy  them  one  day  and  ship 
them  the  next  day.  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  happened  in  this  way 
before  the  Government  had  control  of  the  railroads. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then  your  experience  has  been  better  than 
ours  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  We  never  had  any  trouble  until  now,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment h^s  had  control  of  the  railroads.  Now  the  railroad  people 
will  tell  you  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  in  the  end  the  cars  do  not 
come  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  ship  cattle  to  the  markets? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  We  never  shipped  to  the  markets.  We  sell  to  the 
agents  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  to  your  farms  and  buy  them  there? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir.    I  never  was  in  the  markets  in  my  life. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Capper.  I  have  a  very  friendly  interest  in  you,  Mr.  Pre- 
witt, because  you  state  that  you  came  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  I  lived  out  there  for  10  years,  on  the  border.  Dave 
Haney  was  a  friend  of  mine.    Did  you  ever  know  him  ? 

Senator  Capper.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  He  was  my  banking  partner  at  one  time. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  you  think  you  speak  the  sentiment,  practically, 
of  all  producers  in  your  part  of  the  country,  in  a  way  ? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  10  or  15  blue-grass  counties 
there — how  many  of  them  produce  cattle,  Mr.  Rogers  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  About  nine  of  them. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Nine  or  ten  of  them  produce  cattle.  There  are  at 
least  25,000  to  40,000  cattle  prepared  for  market,  anyway,  in  five 
counties  out  there.  I  know  that  there  are  five  counties  represented 
here,  and  there  were  to  have  been  six  or  eight  more,  but  we  could  not 
get  sleeping-car  space,  and  there  were  a  whole  lot  of  other  things,  and 
so  the  other  men  could  not  come. 
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Senator  Capper.  Have  you  any  organization,  such  as  farmers'  or 
stockmen's  associations? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  No,  sir;  we  just  stand  around  the  street  corners  and 
talk  things  over. 

Senator  Capper.  As  individuals? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir.  From  our  county  several  men  came,  and 
they  asked  Mr.  Tipton  and  myself  to  come.  And  I  think  the  gentle- 
men who  are  with  me  will  agree  with  my  statement.  We  have  talked 
it  over  fully. 

Senator  Capper.  Before  you  came  to  Washington  was  this  matter 
discussed  in  any  way  with  the  representatives  of  the  packing  in- 
terests? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Well,  the  only  way  I  discussed  the  matter  in  that 
way  was  with  Mr.  Henry  Caywood,  who  represents  Swift  &  Co. 
About  a  week  ago  I  was  at  one  of  our  little  springs,  and  I  was  sit- 
ting in  a  crowd,  and  expressed  practically  the  same  views  that  I 
have  expressed  here,  and  he  got  to  talking  about  it.  That  is  the  only 
time  I  ever  talked  with  anyone.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other 
srentlemen  here  talked  with  anyone  or  not. 

Senator  Capper.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  One  of  the  local  buvers  for  Swift  &  Co.  Were  vou 
here  when  I  made  my  statement? 

Senator  Capper.  No,  sir;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  it. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  The  packers  usually  select  one  of  our  best  and 
richest  farmers  to  represent  them.  We  deal  with  very  high-class 
gentlemen  in  selling  our  cattle,  and  whatever  they  tell  us  we  can 
rely  upon.  And  likewise  we  tell  them  the  facts  about  our  cattle,  and 
we  are  treated  fairly  and  honestly ;  and  we  feel  like  we  are  getting 
a  fair  price  for  our  stuff — not  an  exorbitant  price,  but  we  are  treated 
fairly,  so  that  we  may  continue  in  business. 

Senator  Capper.  The  statement  has  been  made  once  or  twice 
around  this  committee  room,  and  probably  it  has  been  in  some  of  the 
newspapers,  that  there  has  been  quite  a  large  number  of  people  here 
this  week  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  packers.  And  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  the  packers  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  paying  their 
expenses  of  coming  to  this  hearing.    Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  No.  sir.  They  are  not  paying  mine,  or  the  expenses 
of  any  of  the  balance  of  the  gentlemen  with  me. 

Senator  Capper.  You  do  not  think  that  that  is  true  as  to  anyone 
coming  from  your  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Prewitt.  No,  sir.  They  are  all  gentlemen,  and  all  of  them 
own  big  blue-grass  farms,  and  all  are  able  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  come  here  for 
money  or  expenses.    That  is  my  judgment  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Capper.  Well,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  come  here,  and 
we  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  your  views. 

Mr.  Prewitt.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  our  local  people ;  and  while  they 
are  local,  as  the  Senator  remarked  a  little  while  ago,  and  we  kinder 
live  to  ourselves  down  there,  yet  we  would  like  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness: and  if  you  take  our  buyers  away  from  us  many  of  us  will  go 
fishing  or  go  South,  but  we  do  not  want  to  lose  out  on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  state- 
ment to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to 
yon. 
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Mr.  Prewitt.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  is  Mr.  Harsh.  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Harsh. 

Representative  Hull.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  five  in  the  dele- 
gation from  Tennessee,  but  only  two  of  them  consumed  the  tim&they 
had.  Mr.  Harsh  is  a  feeder  of  hogs  in  Tennessee,  and  would  like  to 
be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hull,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him.  Mr. 
Harsh,  come  around  and  give  your  name,  business,  and  address  to 
the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  N.  J.  HARSH,  FABME&  AND  FEEDER  OF 
LIVE  STOCK,  SUMNER  COUNTY,   TENN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harsh,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement 
in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Harsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  my  statement  I  want  to 
say  to  you  gentlemen  who  are  making  these  laws  that  we  come  here 
with  the  highest  regard  for  you,  and  we  are  going  to  leave  with  the 
same  feeling.  I  do  not  care  what  position  you  take  in  regard  to  our 
interests  or  how  you  may  see  this  matter;  we  are  going  to  judge  all 
of  you  by  our  own  Representatives  from  Tennessee,  and  we  know 
that  they  are  of  the  best.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  anything  I  may  say 
about  this  bill  is  said  with  the  best  and  most  earnest  spirit  and  that  I 
am  not  personal  at  all  toward  the  gentleman  who  introduced  it. 

But  as  a  farmer  and  feeder  this  bill  is  very  damaging  to  the  inter- 
ests that  I  represent.  It  will  not  only  be  damaging  in  the  future — 
and  we  dp  not  know  just  what  the  consequences  will  be,  for  they  are 
only  beginning — but  I  do  know  that  it  has  already  taken  a  year's 
work  away  from  my  boys  and  myself.  For  that  year's  loss  I  hold 
this  bill  responsible. 

We  were  encouraged  by  your  food  administrator  and  by  our  farm 
demonstrator,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  just  use  every  ounce  of  energy  we  had  toward  raising 
products  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country.  In  response  to  that  re- 
quest we  have  gone  out  and  done  onr  best.  Only  just  lately  we  got 
a  report  from  him,  you  know,  that  the  world  is  short  of  fats,  and  to 
go  ahead  with  our  business;  that  we  were  in  no  danger  at  all.  But 
what  has  happened?  This  legislation  came  up  on  us  unexpectedly 
and  in  an  abnormal  time.  It  breaks  the  market  to  the  extent  where 
it  has  taken  away  from  us  our  year's  work.  Gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, those  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  plainly  stated.  And  we  have 
no  guaranty  in  this  bill  that  it  will  not  continue  to  work  that  way 
and  take  away  from  us  the  fruits  of  our  labor. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  do  as  some 
have  done  and  threaten  that  I  am  going  to  quit.  I  am  going  to  work 
this  land  as  long  as  I  own  it,  until  every  man  who  is  hungry  is  fed. 
I  do  not  ask  for  any  special  legislation ;  I  do  not  want  any.  We  have 
been  getting  all  that  we  need.  If  the  packer  is  harming  anybody. 
I  do  not  know  who  it  is  except  us.  I  do  not  know  who  could  have 
made  him  buy  my  stuff  at  the  price  he  has  paid  except  the  demands 
dictated  by  competition.  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  give  me  the 
price  of  21  cents  or  22  cents  a  pound — and  I  think  the  best  price  I 
received  has  been  22£  cents  a  pound — for  my  hogs  and  for  my  neigh- 
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bors'  hogs  unless  he  has  a  market  for  his  products  at  that  price,  un- 
less competition  makes  him  pay  it.  I  can  not  understand  why  he 
should  pay  such  a  price  to  me  or  to  my  neighbors,  except  that  he  has 
had  a  demand  for  his  products  and  needed  our  hogs.  I  do  not  know 
any  of  them,  except  one  at  Louisville,  and  I  only  met  him  a  short 
time  ago. 

I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  against  the  packer,  although  he  may 
be  a  bad  fellow.  I  have  never  studied  anybody  else's  business.  1 
have  attended  to  my  own  business  and  have  given  careful  study  to 
it,  and  have  worked  hard,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  done  well. 
I  do  not  care  for  the  packer;  I  am  not  interested  in  him,  except  that 
he  is  a  market  for  my  products.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  these  other 
men  who  are  here  with  me  care  anything  about  him  except  that  he 
brings  competition  for  our  cattle  and  hogs  and  gives  us  a  chance  to 
sell  them  at  a  price  that  will  enable  us  to  get  something  for  our  labor 
and  enables  us  by  our  hard  work  and  effort  to  help  feed  the  people  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  this  bill,  the  biggest  objection,  in  my  mind,  to  it  is 
this:  It  is  a  one-man  business.  What  guaranty  have  we  as  to  what 
his  rulings  may  be?  What  guaranty  have  we  that  the  packer  must 
give  us  a  price  that  we  deserve  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 
Will  his  rulings  be  such  as  to  work  an  injustice  to  us?  I  am. in- 
dined  to  believe  that  this  bill  will  affect  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, inasmuch  as  it  goes  right  after  the  biggest  interests  that  take 
care  of  the  producer. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  are  producing  a  vast  amount 
of  stuff.  It  is  going  to  take  a  vast  amount  of  capital  to  take  care  of 
the  stuff.  Who  is  going  to  make  the  packer  stay  in  business  ?  Who 
can  make  other  men  go  into  the  packing  business?  The  farmers 
know  that  you  can  lead  a  horse  up  to  the  trough  but  you  can  not 
make  him  drink.  If  you  make  laws,  that  are  objectionable  to  the 
packer,  will  not  he  draw  out  his  money  and  quit  the  business.  Will 
not  he  go  out  of  the  cold-storage  business  ?  He  has  a  perfect  right  to 
go  out,  and  you  can  not  make  him  stay  in  the  business.  You  can  not 
make  anybody  else  go  into  the  business. 

Gentlemen,  my  experience  has  been  that  when  you  go  after  busi- 
ness the  whole  public  is  interested  in  the  result.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  to  us,  as  we  look  at  it,  and  therefore  we  are  very  much  inter- 
ested. And  why  shouldn't  I  be,  for  my  boys  and  myself  have  just  lost 
our  year's  work? 

I  had  a  little  experience  once  that  may  illustrate  matters.  We  had 
a  toll  road,  and  the  people  kept  talking  about  it,  and  complaining, 
until  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  said  we  did  not  keep  it  up 
properly.  They  said  we  charged  too  much.  They  said  we  were  mak- 
ing too  much  and  not  doing  our  part  keeping  it  up.  It  was  paying 
us  pretty  well,  but  they  kept  talking  about  it  until  we  got  where  we 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  finally  we  did.  The  county  bought  it. 
And  what  was  the  result?  It  was  the  worst  purchase  the  county  ever 
made.  And  of  course  the  county  represented  the  people,  and  there- 
fore the  people  had  that  experience.  I  only  speak  of  that  as  a  com- 
parison. 

I  am  told  that  the  wholesale  grocer  is  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
to  control  and  hold  the  packer  back  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
business  he  is  doing.    I  am  told  that  the  life  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
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business  is  involved.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  wholesale  grocery  business;  and  I  did  not  know  until  I  came 
here  that  that  charge  was  being  made  by  them  against  the  packers. 
But  let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
that  I  happen  to  know :  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance in  one  of  the  wholesale  grocery  men.  Through  my  acquaintance 
with  him  and  his  friendship  for  me  he  gave  me  prices  on  a  whole- 
sale basis.  Things  were  going  along*  pretty  well,  and  I  was  buying 
my  stuff  from  him.  But  I  went  to  him  one  day  and  I  said :  "  What 
are  you  going  to  charge  me  for  sugar  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  have  got  out  a 
new  price  list  and  I  will  have  to  consult  that  price  list  in  order  to 
tell  you."  I  said,  "  Where  does  that  price  list  come  from?  "  He  said, 
"  Oh,  it  is  only  a  little  agreement  that  we  will  all  sell  at  this  same 
price."  [Laughter  in  the  room.]  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
that  agreement  now  or  not.  If  they  have,  I  do  not  see  that  they 
need  any  more  protection -than  they  are  making  for  themselves.  If 
the  State  of  Tennessee  lets  them  agree  on  prices,  and  they  say  to  the 
retail  man :  Here  is  soUp.  We  will  sell  you  this  soap  at  3  cents  a 
cake  and  you  can  retail  it  at  5  cents.  That  is  a  system  whereby,  per- 
haps without  any  special  agreement,  but  yet  you  are  right  likely 
to  pay  the  5  cents  for  the  soap  at  any  retail  store.  They  hand  the 
retailer  a  can  of  coffee  at  85  cents  and  he  will  retail  it  at  a  dollar. 
That  is  an  educational  system,  I  suppose.  What  protection  does  this 
wholesale  grocery  system  need?  If  we  ask  for  none  as  producers, 
what  protection  do  they  need? 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  believe  in  laws  to  regulate  all 
men  alike  wherever  regulation  is  necessary,  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  any  law  to  regulate  the  packers,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  if  it 
is  just  to  them.  We  farmers  do  not  ask  for  any  special  legislation, 
,.for  any  special  favors,  and  we  believe  in  dealing  fairly  with  all  other 
interests. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  but  one  man  interested  in  the  pack- 
ing business,  and  haare  only  known  him  a  short  time.  I  have  no 
more  interest  in  him  than  I  have  in  any  other  man,  and  I  want  to  see 
all  men  given  a  square  deal.  I  am  interested  as  a  citizen  in  the  common 
welfare  of  the  country.  But  I  know  that  this  packing  business  is 
one  of  the  biggest  and  one  of  the  most  important  interests  in  the 
country,  and  we  have  got  to  have  it,  unless  some  other  interest  comes 
along  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  But  have  we  any  guaranty  in 
this  bill  that  any  other  interest  will  come  along  and  take  care  of  this 
work?  We  have  no  guaranty  that  there  will  be  provision  made  for 
us,  for  the  sale  of  our  products,  and  we  think  that  the  market  will 
go  off,  will  fall  off  terribly,  if  the  packers  go  out  of  business. 

If  hogs  were  worth  22$  cents  a  pound  a  short  time  ago,  why  not 
now?  By  the  fall  in  prices,  just  at  the  end  of  our  year's  labor,  we 
have  lost  our  year's  profits.  It  means  a  great  loss  to  us.  We  can  not 
get  our  hogs  to  market  fast  enough  to  keep  from  getting  hurt  worse. 
We  chartered  a  boat  recently,  and  got  it  only  at  a  big  price,  and  ran 
our  hogs  down  to  market  as  quickly  as  we  could,  but  the  day  they 
got  there  the  price  had  gone  off  65  cents,  and  that  one  boat  load 
of  hogs  brought  us  $5,000  less  than  they  would  have  brought  a 
few  days  before.  Labor  in  every  line  is  thoroughly  organized  and 
makes  it  demands  and  gets  its  price;  but  what  are  we  going  to  do 
unless  labor  comes  down  and  works  for  us  ?    There  is  never  (my  and- 
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den  drop  in  the  price  of  labor  such  as  the  farmer  has  to  meet  in  the 
drop  in  price  of  his  products. 

But  the  farmer  is  always  ready  to  do  what  is  fair.  I  am  not 
going  to  lay  down  on  the  job,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  labor.  As  long  as  I  stay  on  the  land  that  I 
own  I  feel  that  every  man  has  an  interest  in  what  it  produces,  and 
that  land  must  continue  to  produce  as  long  as  I  stay  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  is  the  last  man  to  strike? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  the  last  man.  We  can  not  live  with- 
out him,  and  he  is  always  trying  to  do  his  best,  and  hoping  that  he 
will  get  a  fair  price  for  the  products  of  his  labor.  And  he  does  not 
get  any  8-hour  day.  We  work  a  12-hour  day.  We  just  simply  have 
to  work  that  way  to  get  any  money,  the  money  that  we  need  in  our 
business.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  legislation  should 
be  enacted  of  so  radical  a  nature  as  to  put  all  capital  out  of  business, 
then  our  farms  will  lie  bare  to  the  call  of  the  tax  collector.  And 
our  farm  lands  have  got  to  pay  taxes.  If  legislation  becomes  so 
drastic,  if  organized  labor  is  going  to  demand  so  much  from  us 
and  legislation  is  to  become  so  drastic  and  to  exact  too  much  of 
capital,  why  capital  can  draw  in  and  capitalists  will  put  their  money 
in  their  pockets  and  put  their  money  in  United  States  bonds — and 
even  if  you  take  one-iourth  of  what  these  fellows  have  got  they  will 
still  have  ten  times  what  we  producers  have  got ;  and,  as  you  well 
know,  we  are  up  against  a  big  proposition. 

I  know  that  the  cost  of  living  is  too  high.  I  know  that  everything 
we  buy  is  too  high.  But  it  all  ought  to  come  down  together  or  stay 
high.  All  labor  ought  to  stay  high  and  products  ought  to  stay  high, 
or  all  ought  to  come  down  together. 

For  instance,  my  wife  went  into  a  shoe  house  the  other  day  and 
asked  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  man  said,  "We  will  have  to  ask  a 
heap  more  for  the  shoes.  The  packers  are  controlling  hides."  He 
charged  my  wife  about  three  times  as  much  for  the  shoes — and  she 
has  a  very  small  foot — wears  a  No.  1  shoe ;  and  wasn't  that  a  propo- 
sition— three  times  as  much  for  the  shoes  ? 

Judge  Lankford  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  tried  a  case  in 
court,  in  Nashville,  between  a  wholesale  shoe  man  and  a  retail  shoe 
man.  He  said  just  out  of  curiosity  that  he  drew  out  from  those  fel- 
lows what  they  paid  for  shoes.  And  what  do  you. suppose  the  profit 
was?  It  was  $9  a  pair.  Think  of  it!  Four  years  ago  I  bought 
three  pairs  of  shoes  to  make  my  negroes  a  present  on  Christmas. 
They  were  shoes  made  by  Hersh  &  Edmonds — as  good  shoes  as  are 
made  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  the  laboring  man — and  I 
paid  just  $9  for  the  three  pairs. 

How  does  this  man  have  to  have  such  prices  as  that  to  live?  We 
paid  down  here  at  this  hotel  70  cents  apiece  for  the  cantaloupe  that 
we  are  glad  to  get  off  of  the  farm  for  5  cents  apiece;  and  since  I 
left  home  they  hftve  taken  over  $4,000  away  from  us  on  what  hogs 
we  have,  besideaf,  and  the  price  on  that  cantaloupe  has  not  gone 
down  a  bit. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Harsh,  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  theory  in 
which  I  am  proceeding  about  the  statement  you  made  about  the 
situation.  But  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  you  as  to  your  con- 
clusions about  it.    You  speak  of  the  destructive  effects  of  this  legis- 
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lation.  Do  you  understand  that  if  the  bill  was  to  take  its  ordinary 
course  here  that  it  would  be  several  months  before  any  legislation 
could  be  enacted  % 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  has  got  to  be  considered  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  after  it  has  been  passed  it  has  got  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  President.    You  understand  that? 
Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  how,  in  your  judgment,  has  the  talk  of 
legislation  affected  the  market? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Just  simply  because  the  men  who  have  money  do  not 
want  to  invest  money  while  there  is  any  question  about  the  results 
of  the  matter.  They  feel  the  thing  is  too  chancy.  Men  who  make 
the  money  and  who  have  the  money  do  not  feel  that  they  want  to 
invest  in  anything  that  is  so  speculative. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  have  had  here  the  past  few  days  a  little 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  campaign  of  education  on 
in  the  country,  and  that  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  effectual  in  the 
end.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  campaign, 
the  reduction  of  these  prices? 

Mr.  Harsh.  You  mean  that  the  packers  are  putting  on  a  campaign 
to  reduce  prices  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? 
Senator  Kendrick.  We  have  had  men  testify  as  you  are  testifying. 
Mr.  Harsh.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  it  has  had  on  others,  but 
it  has  had  no  effect  on  me.    I  am  testifying  from  facts  in  the  case 
and  because  of  what  it  has  already  done  for  me. 
Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  because  it  hit  you? 
Mr.  Harsh,  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  on  what  basis  would  it  do  that? 
Mr.  Harsh.  It  is  abnormal.  This  is  no  time  for  a  break  in  the 
market.  August  is  not  the  month  for  a  break.  In  October  and 
November  we  would  expect  a  break.  *  We  are  feeding  new  corn  then 
and  can  afford  to  take  a  break.  A  bushel  of  corn  puts  on  10  pounds 
of  (lesh,  and  we  have  got  to  expect  a  break  or  we  lose  money.  Every- 
body who  failed  to  get  in  there  on  224  cents  will  lose  money.  We 
are  feeding  in  dry  lots,  and  any  experiment  station  will  tell  you  we 
have  a  loss.  We  are  feeding  in  dry  lots  because  we  have  no  grass 
to  feed  on. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  not  glimpse  that  as  a  reason  why 

this  committee  is  trying  to  seek  1 

to  put  down  that  market  withou 

ent  change  in  prices  to  the  const 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  say,  as  big  as  th 

as  they  do  and   handle   as  muc 

They  just  simply  get  out  of  the  r 

Senator  Kendrick.  No  matter 

Mr.  Harsh.  Then.  I  say  if  wt 

somebody  ought  to  get  under  the 

the  basis  of  the  law  of  supply  an 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  yoi 

to  leave  that  power  in  the  hands 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  admit  it  looks  a 

has  got  in  that  condition.    But 

this  is  all  out  of  order. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  If  yon  were. a  member  of  this  committee  and 
had  reason  to  believe  that  this  power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of 
these  men,  and  there  was  and  had  been  used  in  the  past  as  an  arbi- 
trary power  to  advent  these  markets,  you  would  feel  the  responsi- 
bility to  compel  you  to  do  something,  would  you  not? 

Mr  Habsh.  I  would  pass  laws  to  put  the  gentlemen  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, as  this  gentleman  said  awhile  ago,  if  they  do  anything  to 
interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Without  any  regard  to  whether  it  affects  the 
price  temporarily  or  not? 

Mr  Harsh.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  have  laws  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  you  feel  like  sacrificing  your 
personal  interests  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  for  the  general  good, 
to  a  certain  per  cent,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Sure;  but  not  to  do  an  injustice  to  any  interest  in  the 
country. 

Senator  Kendrick.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Harsh.  Because  it  takes  an  immense  amount  of  concentrated 
capital  to  take  care  of  this  interest;  it  is  the  biggest  interest  we  have. 
It  affects  the  grain  market  and  every  market  we  have,  so  far  as 
hogs  and  cattle  are  made  out  of  grain.  In  fact,  it  affects  all  of  the 
market  and  it  takes  an  immense  amount  of  capital  to  take  care  of 
it,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  they  are  not  treated  fair  in  the 
matter,  if  they  see  any  spirit  of  unfriendliness  in  legislation  toward 
them,  that  they  will  quietljr  get  out  of  the  business.  That  is  what 
I  would  do — and  then  we  will  be  left  in  a  bad  fix. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  think  that  a  producer  on  this  com- 
mittee would  act  with  at  least  due  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer, would  you  not? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  think  he  would  intentionally  do  so.  But  the  biggest 
men  make  the  biggest  mistakes;  little  fellows  make  little  mistakes. 
I  may  be  making  one.  But  your  bill  may  make  a  very  big  mistake, 
and  you  may  live  to  see  it.  Y  ou  may  get  things  in  such  a  disturbed 
condition  that  we  may  go  from  baa  to  worse.  The  life  of  the 
country  is  involved  in  this. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Harsh,  in  your  good  judg- 
ment, that  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  is  safeguarded  on  that 
principle  that  gives  every  man  equal  opportunity? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  think  the  future  welfare  of  this  country,  the  very 
life  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  justice  in  legislation  to  every 
man. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  subscribe  to  a  plan  at  all  that 
would  allow  any  man  to  take  over  the  absolute  control  of  any  of  the 
products  of  the  country  without  regard  to  what  anybody  else  thought 
about  it,  would  you?    You  would  not  agree  to  that  plan,  would  you? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  do  not  know  as  I  fullv  understand  you. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  say,  you  wouid  not  agree  to  any  plan  that 
would  allow  any  few  men  to  take  over  and  absolutely  control  the 
products  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  do  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  would  not  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  best  for  the  coun- 
try, for  any  man  to  run  the  whole  country.    That  is  the  reason  I  am 
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against  this  bill — I  think  one  map  is  about  to  run  this  Government 
when  he  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  men  big  enough,  and  I  don't  believe  God 
ever  made  any  one  man  big  enough,  except  Jesus  Christ — just  enough 
and  big  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  interests-  involved  here. 

I  am  willing  to  leave  with  the  United  States,  Senator,  the  whole 
business.  But  I  would  not  want  to  leave  it  with  one  man,  even  if 
he  comes  from  my  country.  This  is  a  very  big  proposition,  a  propo- 
sition that  has  taken  the  strongest  financial  interests  and  some  of  the 
biggest  minds  we  have  got  to  build  it  up.  It  has  taken  years  to  get 
this  thing  going  like  it  is,  and  now  to  turn  everything  over  to  one 
man,  or  even  to  three  or  four  men  is  hazardous.  If  I  had  a  business 
like  that  I  would  take  my  money  out  of  it  as  quick  as  I  could  if  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  turned  over  to  a  man  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  packing  business.  They  are  leaving  these  hogs  go  over  on 
light  receipts.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  do  what  I  am  afraid  it 
will,  and  I  am  not  fighting  their  battles.  But  I  do  not  want  my 
hard-earned  money  to  go  in  that  way.  But  the  man  who  is  getting 
the  biggest  end  of  this  thing  is  the  middleman. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Let  us  under  each  other.  That  statement  has 
been  made  here  several  times,  that  there  is  no  man  big  enough  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  agree  that  you  would  rather  trust  a 
group  of  four  or  five  men  to  control  the  food  products  of  this  coun- 
try undisputed  rather  than  to  have  the  United  States  Government 
supervise  or  inspect  it,  and  that  is  all  the  Government  is  to  do  under 
this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  Government  contralizing 
things.  I  do  not  believe  in  its  taking  over  too  much.  I  think  we 
took  over  a  very  big  proposition  when  we  were  forced  to  take  over 
the  railroads.  We  have  got  a  wild  cat  on  our  hands,  and  we  want 
to  turn  it  loose  as  soon  as  possible,  because  we  are  not  getting  the 
service  that  we  did  under  the  operation  of  individual  management. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  had  Government  license  two  or  three 
years  ago.    Did  not  your  price  go  up  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  made  it  with  half 
of  the  world  destroying  and  burning  up,  sinking  at  sea — the  demand 
for  this  stuff  has  made  us  these  prices,  and  by  legislation  you  can 
not  do  away  with  them.  You  can  temporarily  affect  these  prices. 
You  can  temporarily  hurt  the  man  who  made  this  stuff.  But  let 
me  tell  you,  it  is  an  unjust  act,  and  it  will  certainly  come  back  and 
these  high  prices  will  go  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  before* 
if  you  pass  too  drastic  legislation. 

Just  now,  in  regard  to  these  railroad  men.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  laboring  men.  I  worked  myself  for  $9  a  month  when  X 
was  a  grown  man,  and  I  will  work  for  that  much  again  if  your 
legislation  is  too  drastic.  What  has  been  will  be  again.  When  you 
get  after  capital  and  run  it  in  a  hole  and  destroy  capital,  and  we 
will  have  to  go  back  to  those  old  conditions  we  started  from. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  read  the  bill  I  proposed  and.  the 
bill  Senator  Konvon  nroposed? 

Mr.  Harsf  '  one.    Some  one  says  it  is  somewhat  sim- 

ilar.   I  bel?  regulate  that  fellow  and  to  regulate  me. 
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I  believe  if  you  pass  a  little  fishing  law  and  I  am  found  fishing  in 
violation  of  that  law  that  I  should  be  prosecuted  for  it.  I  believe 
in  obeying  the  laws. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  not  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  bill,  unless  you  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  your  bills ;  I  am  pass- 
ing judgment  on  this  one,  and  tney  said  they  were  pretty  near  the 
?ame. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  can  roast  Senator  Kenyon's  bill  all  you 
like. 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  have  great  respect  for  Senator  Kenyon.  As  I  say, 
he  is  a  very  big  man,  because  I  know  that  when  a  big  man  makes  a 
n  list  ate  he  makes  a  big  mistake.  I  think  he  has  made  a  big  mis- 
take here  in  this  bill,  and  I  think  he  is  a  very  big  man,  because  1  do 
not  think  any  little  fellow  could  have  made  this  mistake.  I  will  just 
t«e  fair  with  you. 

And  I  am  not  fighting  the  battles  of  these  packers,  either.  They 
■an  take  care  of  themselves.  You  can  take  away  their  packing 
houses,  and  yet  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  can  quit 
business,  and  they  will  do  that  if  you  go  after  them  too  rigidly. 
There  is  no  question  about  that;  and  such  legislation  as  this  is 
eoing  to  put  us  up  against  bigger  propositions  than  we  have  had 
before. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  at  all  to  the 
inspection  of  other  businesses  over  which  the  Government  has,  for 
many,  many  years  had  men  as  bank  examiners,  and  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Mr.  Harsh:  No,  sir;  I  have  never  given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought 
nor  anything  outside  of  my  own  business,  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence tells  me  my  own  business  is  in  pretty  good  shape  the  way 
it  is  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Coming  back  to  the  question,  you  would  not 
i^rree  to  any  plan  by  which  the  Government  should  release  its  right 
to  scrutinize  bank  accounts,  would  you? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  sir.  What  do  you  mean,  object  to  an  oversight 
«»f  the  banking  system? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  sir;  because  everybody's  money  is  in  there,  and 
•  wrybody  has  a  right  to  see  where  that  money  is,  where  it  is  going, 
:trnl  how  it  is  going,  whether  it  is  going  to  the  right  place,  and 
whether  it  is  coming  back  sure. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  understand  that  these  bills  are 
intended  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  but  fair  trade,  and  that  this  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of  these  great  concerns? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  believe  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  good.  I  believe 
fhe  purpose  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  bill  is  good.  I  think  he  is 
Mneere;  I  think  he  is  under  the  influence  of  some  organization.  We 
have  no  organization ;  we  are  just  individuals.  We  could  not  organize 
if  we  wanted  to,  because  our  interests  are  too  conflicting.  We  would 
j*  worse  than  the  other  fellow,  because  we  would  withhold  what 
hp  had  to  eat  in  our  hands,  and  we  would  starve  him  to  death,  or 
make  him  come  to  our  ideals.  I  am  against  any  organization,  no 
matter  what  conditions  it  might  go  into.  I  would  not  go  into  an 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  food  supplies.    I  would 
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be  against  it;  I  would  think  I  ought  to  be  put  into  the  penitentiorv. 
and  I  would  think  any  other  man  who  goes  into  a  combination  of 
the  food  supplies  ought  to  be  put  into  the  penitentiary,  too. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  make  one  little  suggestion,  and  then 
I  will  answer  any  question  you  may  ask,  and  that  is  along  the  line  of 
the  complaint  of  these  railroad  men;  I  am  in  sympathy  with  even- 
laborer.  If  they  get  unjust,  I  can  not  help  feeling  kindly  for  them, 
because  they  have  to  go  out  in  the  hot  sun.  I  was  born  that  way,  and 
I  reckon  I  will  die  that  way.  But  there  could  be  some  proviso  where- 
by those  men  could  be  furnished  their  lunch  by  stands  put  along  the 
railroad  and  places  where  they  could  eat  good  food  at  a  reasonable 
expense.  It  is  like  turning  a  lion  loose  among  lambs  the  way  those 
fellows  are  being  charged  for  their  meals  now.  It  ought  to  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  could  get  a  square  meal  at  the  right  price.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  they  can  be  provided  for  less  than  half  what 
they  now  pay. 

Ave  have  a  lady  in  Nashville  who  established  a  place  years  ago  on 
Center  Street,  and  she  commenced  furnishing  meals  at  25  cents, 
and  she  fills  the  table  full  of  things  to  eat  just  as  these  books  are 
piled  around  on  this  committee  table,  and  she  has  her  vegetables  and 
supplies,  and  she  does  not  require  you  to  ask  for  anything  you  want 
except  meat.  You  got  all  the  vegetables,  bread,  coffee,  and  so  on. 
that  you  want,  and  now  you  get  it  for  35  cents.  That  woman  has 
prospered  so  that  she  has  bought  a  property  in  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  city.  I  thought  possibly  she  had  gone  up  on  her  prices. 
but  I  was  discussing  it  with  a  gentleman  from  Nashville — and  the> 
say  the  farmers  are  getting  so  much  for  the  stuff  that  they  can  not 
furnish  food  at  anything  like  reasonable  prices,  but  must  take  $1.£H' 
and  give  you  about  half  as  much  as  you  can  eat — and  I  asked  this 
gentleman  who  is  with  me,  and  he  says  that  lady  is  still  furnishim: 
a  meal  of  the  same  kind  she  used  to  and  only  asks  35  cents  for  it. 
It  would  be  possible  to  establish  such  a  place  for  those  railroad  boys 
where  they  could  eat  without  being  charged  to  death.  As  a  pro 
ducer,  I  believe  in  friendship  for  them  and  doing  anything  we  can 
to  satisfy  them  as  long  as  they  stay  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  but 
if  they  get  out  of  the  bounds  of  reason  I  do  not  believe  in  making 
unreasonable  laws  to  satisfy  a  man  who  is  out  of  the  bounds  of  reason. 
I  believe  in  showing  the  right  spirit  and  considering  every  claim,  and 
I  believe  as  long  as  they  have  to  go  and  pay  $14  for  a  pair  of  shoes  on 
which  the  other  fellow  gets  $9  profit,  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  a 
little  profiteering  on  their  work,  don't  you?  That  is  my  idea  about 
labor. 

These  fellows  are  here  making  complaint  about  the  cost  of  farm 
labor.  I  say  at  these  prices  we  can  pay  them  what  we  are  giving 
them  and  then  have  plenty  left.  So  far  as  my  part  of  the  country  i> 
concerned,  labor  is  not  as  reliable  as  it  should  be.  but  that  is'  all 
brought  about  by  the  unrest  caused  by  reading  these  headlines,  which 
keep  everybody  disturbed.  They  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  the  next  morning.  Half  of  them  are  misrepresentation-.. 
You  read  one  thing  f     '  J  "  '  r'        *l "  ' 

All  those  things  hav 
quiet  off,  and  I  think 
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Senator  Capper.  Mr.  Harsh,  I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
do  not  blame  the  packers  for  pulling  out  of  the  market  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No.  While  they  have  hurt  me  badly,  I  do  not ;  I  would 
have  done  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  you  think  this  price  slump  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  packers  have  become  alarmed? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  demand  of  organized  labor  to 
lower  this  cost,  and  I  think  that  bill  is  due  to  that. 

Senator  Capper.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  alarmed 
over  this  situation? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  to  have  a  condition  perpetuated  where  five  big  packers  can 
at  will  pull  out  of  the  market  and  paralyze  a  market  because  they 
do  not  like  the  way  the  things  are  gomg  down  at  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Can  you  pass  a  law  to  change  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution ? 

Senator  Capper.  I  would  hate  to  think  we  could. 

Mr-  Harsh.  If  you  can  change  the  Constitution  and  tell  these 
packers  what  they  must  pay  us  for  our  hogs,  I  say  "amen."  I  say 
"  amen,"  that  will  settle  this  thing  and  get  us  back  to  normal  condi- 
tions. I  am  willing  to  work  for  nothing.  I  will  go  to  work  any  time 
and  turn  over  to  the  Government  all  I  make,  but  I  do  not  like  this 
unrest.  When  I  put  my  money  into  a  thing,  I  do  not  know  where  I 
am  going  to  get  it  back. 

Senator  Capper.  But  it  seems  there  is  some  danger  which  gives  five 
men  a  monopoly  of  an  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  when  things  do 
not  exactly  suit  them  and  they  become  alarmed  they  can  say,  "  We 
will  pull  out  of  the  market  and  paralyze  the  whole  situation."  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  things  this  bill  is  attempting  to  correct. 

Mr.  Harsh.  But  can  you  constitutionally  tell  that  fellow,  "  You 
must  go  in  and  buy  10,000  hogs  "?  You  are  told  that  he  got  an  order 
yesterday  from  England  for  10,000  barrels  of  pork.  He  says  to  you, 
- 1  did  not  get  any  order."  And  you  say,  "  i  ou  have  got  to  get  in 
and  buy  hogs,"  and  then  the  Government  has  got  to  fix  his  profit  so 
as  to  allow  him  reasonable  compensation  for  his  investment. 

Senator  Capper.  You  spoke  of  the  increase  in  price  of  shoes,  and  so 
on.  Here  a  few  weeks  ago  you  remember  hides  went  up  almost 
double  in  a  period  of  30  or  60  days,  and  the  records  show  that  the  big 
packers  control  about  70  per  cent  of  the  hides  of  the  country.  There 
was  not  any  alarm  over  legislation  or  agitation  on  this  question  that 
causes  the  packers  to  run  up  the  price  ofliides  at  that  time  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  am  not  posted  along  that  line.  I  am  just  looking 
at  it  from  the  producers  viewpoint,  and,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  I  be- 
lieve there  ought  to  be  laws  so  as  if  he  did  do  that  for  the  purpose  of 
wrnering  the  hide  market  and  bought  these  hides  for  that  purpose, 
and  has  changed  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  any  manipulation 
of  that  kind,  I  think  it  is  a  punishable  offense  and  should  be  punished 
very  severely.  But  if  you  put  a  license  on  every  commercial  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States,  1  want  to  warn  you  that  you  will  have  to 
turn  everything  into  a  penitentiary. 
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Senator  Capper.  In  that  period  of  time  the  packers  had  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  hides  on  the  market,  and  they  deliverately  run  up  the  price, 
and  the  producer  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  that  increased  price  as 
far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Harsh.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  do  not  want  any  more. 
And,  as  I  say,  the  packer  has  given  to  us  what  is  coming  to  us,  and 
if  he  is  not  giving  the  consumers  what  is  coming  to  them  it  is  time 
for  them  to  get  the  punishment  they  deserve  along  that  line. 

Senator  Capper.  That  is  what  this  bill  has  in  mind,  as  I  understand 
it.  I  have  not  introduced  it.  It  may  not  go  at  it  in  the  right  way. 
But  it  is  hoped  its  purpose  is  to  straighten  out  just  such  conditions 
as  that  to  make  a  square  deal  all  around  for  the  producer  and  the 
packer  and  the  consumer,  as  I  gather  it. 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  will  tell  you,  I  am  59  years  old,  and  I  have  never 
seen  capital  seeking  investment  where  legislation  was  not  friendly 
to  it.  Where  there  is  any  spirit  embodied  in  any  legislation  that 
showed  there  was  a  feeling  against  that  interest,  we  need  more  cold 
storage;  we  need  more  packing  houses.  Wb  are  anxious  to  encour- 
age these  interests.  As  a  farmer  it  might  be  better  for  me  individu- 
ally because  I  might  get  more  for  my  stuff  if  the  other  fellow  did  not 
raise  live  stock.  We  need  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  these  fellows. 
I  do  not  believe  in  giving  them  any  favors  at  all  over  an  individual 
just  because  they  have  got  more  money  than  I  have  invested.  But 
I  believe  we  ought  to  deal  just  as  fairly  with  them  as  we  do  with  each 
other. 

Senator  Capper.  You  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Harsh.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  their  interests,  and 
I  think  they  ought  to  know  that  the  legislative  powers  of  the  country 
propose  not  to  destroy  this  interest  they  have  built  up.  But  so  far 
as  refrigerator  cars  are  concerned,  I  think  if  they  put  these  cars  on 
the  market  the  railroads  would  not  furnish  them  to  them.  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  the  cars,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  entitled  to 
have  the  railroads  more  than  any  others.  I  think  the  railroad  ought 
to  be  made  to  do  that.  I  think  the  railroad  ought  to  be  made  to 
provide  the  facilities  since  it  is  a  common  carrier.  I  think  it  is  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  made 
to  provide  cars  for  those  smaller  packers  who  are  not  able  to  own 
their  own  cars,  and  I  think  the  railroad  ought  to  own  them  all.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  right  to  make  the  railroads  buy  them,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  to  make  the  packers  sell  them,  but  I  think  the  law 
ought  to  make  the  railroad  carry  this  man's  one  car  the  same  as  they 
do  the  large  packers'  50  cars.  I  think  50  cars  have  not  any  more 
chance  of  spoiling  than  my  one  car,  and  I  think  this  ought  to  be 
gotten  to  the  point  where  it  is  going  just  as  quickly.  Anything 
perishable  ought  to  have  the  right  of  way  over  common  freight. 

But  I  do  not  believe  in  any  class  legislation  to  anybody.  The  lit- 
tle fellows  ought  to  have  to  pay  whatever  these  big  fellows  pay.  We 
have  grown  with  the  big  interests  and  we  ought  to  appreciate  them. 
I  mean  by  that  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  in  all  legislation. 

The  welfare  and  the  life  of  the  country  is  involved  in  such  legisla- 
tion as  this.  It  is  disturbing  the  entire  country  and  you  have  got 
to  have  some  very  sane  legislation  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  a  very  fine  statement,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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Mr.  Harsh.  Thank  you.  And  I  certainly  appreciate  your  being 
kind  enough  to  allow  me,  representing  no  interest  and  no  organiza- 
tion, this  much  time.  I  feel  you  have  been  very  fair  indeed  to  my 
interests. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  know  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  BEALL,  CLABKSBUBG  POST  OFFICE, 

DECATUR,  INB. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Beau,.  My  business  is  that  of  a  farmer,  feeder  and  grower 
of  beef  and  cattle  and  horses. 

I  come,  gentlemen,  in  my  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  my 
neighborhood.  My  county  is  one  of  the  beef-producing  counties 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  I  am  a  corn-belt  farmer,  and  a  very  small 
one;  so  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  right  to  take  loo  much  of 
your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Take  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  position  I  take  is  this:  I  take  it  that  the  intent 
of  this  legislation  is  an  effort  to  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  pertain- 
ing to  the  high  cost  of  living;  and  as  a  producer  we  feel  that  the 
unusual  agitation,  not  only  in  regard  to  legislation  but  to  conditions 
of  unrest  in  the  country,  is  affecting  our  own  little  business;  and, 
while  it  is  very  small  to  me,  it  is  vital.  It  is  of  as  much  interest  to 
me  as  anybody  else's  business. 

We  feed  and  grow  possibly  300  head  of  stock  a  year.  We  raise 
what  we  can,  and  what  we  can  not  raise  we  buy.  We  go  into  the 
stockyards  or  among  our  neighbors  in  the  hilly  country  and  buy 
our  feeders. 

At  the  present  there  seems  to  be  so  much  doubt  about  the  future 
prospects  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  While  I  speak  for  my- 
self I  speak  for  the  conditions  in  my  neighborhood.  We  ought  to 
have  to-day  on  our  farm  100  to  150  head  of  cattle  to  feed.  We 
have  8  head.    We  are  afraid  to  buy  more. 

I  went  into  the  stockyards  six  or  eight  weeks  ago,  and  I  could 
have  bought  some  feeders  at  12  cents  a  pound.  They  told  me  the 
day  before  yesterday  in  the  stockyards  that  I  could  buy  a  good  grade 
of  feeding  cattle  at  9£  cents.  I  asked  the  dealers  and  the  commission 
men  to  what  they  attributed  this  drop  in  the  stock  cattle,  and  they 
said  that  it  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  they  thought,  and  it 
was  our  opinion.  They  were  very  anxious  to  sell  to  me,  but  we  said 
we  thought  we  would  wait  and  see  what  the  results  would  be. 

There  was  a  question  asked  here  as  to  the  effect  of  the  growing 
on  the  high  cost  of  living — why  it  was  that  these  cattle  cost  so 
much.    It  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  getting  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  string.     I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
packers,  no  interest  whatever  in  the  stockyards,  no  interest  in  any 
commission  men.    We  sell  our  cattle  in  our  country  through  the 
commission  men  usually  in  the  yards.    Occasionally  a  representa- 
tive of  some  of  the  packing  firms  will  come  in  there  and  buy  them 
We  do  not  encourage  that  very  much,  and  we  think  we  have  quite  i 
little  competition.    Our  cattle  are  shipped  to  Indianapolis  princri 
pally,  because  it  is  the  home  market  ana  the  closest  market. 
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We  also  ship  to  Cincinnati,  which  is  very  little  farther  the  other 
way.  Quite  a  number  of  our  cattle  and  a  good  number  of  our  hogs  are 
shipped  to  Buffalo,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  shipped  to  New 
York,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  competition,  and  we  feel  that  we  have 
been  fairly  treated.  But  it  seems  that  the  idea  that  the  whole  drop 
of  the  high  cost  of  meat — because  that  is  what  we  were  talking 
about — is  due  to  the  city  people,  the  packers,  and  the  farmer.  I  think 
I  can  show  you  that  that  is  a  mistake.  I  sold  a  bunch  of  cattle  just 
at  the  time  of  the  drop,  or  a  little  after  it  began  to  react,  for  12$  cents, 
a  bunch  of  cattle  that  weighed  1,100  pounds.  A  little  later  on  I  sold 
another  bunch  of  cattle  at  14f  cents.  I  had  intended  to  look  these 
comparative  prices  up,  but  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it. 
But  I  noticed  just  shortly  after  that  that  the  packers  in  Chicago  were 
selling  quarters  at  an  average  of  from  18  to  20  cents.  The  retailers 
were  selling  those  quarters  over  the  block,  with  the  expectation  of 
making  an  average  of  from  35  to  40  cents.  Would  you  tell  me  where 
the  packer  and  the  producer  comes  in  on  that  enormous  cost  to  our 
people  who  buy  our  beef? 

That  is  my  most  direct,  personal  interest  in  this  matter.    Not  only 

the  agitation  in  regard  to  this  legislation,  but  the  general  agitation  of 

the  country  over  the  high  cost  of  living  is  making  it  so  unsettled  and 

*  so  uncertain  that  we  are  afraid  to  stock  up  to  our  normal  production. 

Another  thing.  You  ask  why  it  is  it  costs  us  so  much  to  produce  this 
on  foot.  We  are  paying  now  ordinary  farm  hands,  the  commonest 
kind  of  common  labor,  from  $2  to  $7  and  $8  a  day.  The  men  in  my 
own  country  to-day  are  demanding  about  $8  a  day  for  shocking  our 
corn.  We  cut  our  corn  and  put  it  into  shocks,  what  we  do  not  put 
into  the  silo;  and  that  is  fed  to  the  cattle. 

A  corn  binder  that  I  formerly  bought  for  $90,  I  bought  one  the 
other  day — and  I  got  it  at  the  wholesale  price — at  $235. 

Our  local  price  for  corn  has  been  in  the  last  18  months  as  high  as 

.10  a  bushel,  and  the  cause  pf  the  high  price  of  our  corn  was  the 
comparatively  short  crop — I  judge  80  per  cent  of  the  normal  crop. 
But  the  reason  we  had  to  pay  that,  we  who  fed  more  than  we  raised, 
was  the  prices  these  men  had  to  pay  for  labor. 

I  think  it  is  foreign  to  the  matter  before  you,  gentlemen,  but  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  spoke  of  the  price  of  shoes,  and  he  was 
saying  that  the  packers  had  increased  or  held  the  hides.  Suppose  they 
do.  I  have  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  that  I  suppose  will  weigh  4  pounds, 
and  a  pair  of  womairs  shoes  will  weigh  less.    Suppose  the  packers  do 

r>t  an  enormous  price  for  that  hide,  how  much  of  it  is  in  the  shoes? 
think  that  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

As  we  see  it  with  us — speaking  for  our  locality — we  feel  that  we 
have  more  quarrel  with  the  railroad  service  than  we  have  with  the 
packers  and  with  the  commission  men.  Our  railroad  rates  have  been 
about  doubled,  and  whereas  it  used  to  cost  me  $13  or  $14  for  a  car 
it  now  costs  me  $25  to  $28  for  a  car.  It  used  to  be  that  when  we  or- 
dered a  car  we  were  almost  certain  to  get  it.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  it 
got  so  we  would  have  to  wait  a  day  or  two ;  it  got  so  then  we  would 
have  to  wait  a  week.  I  knew  one  of  my  neighbors,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  who  droVe  one  of  the  best  herds  of  cattle  I  ever  saw  fatted  there, 
on  the  promise  of  the  agent,  several  miles  to  the  railroad,  and  when 
they  got  those  cattle  there  they  had  to  turn  the  cattle  around  and 
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drive  them  home,  because  there  were  no  cars  in  which  to  forward 
them.  Those  cattle  would  be  no  good  for  10  days.  That  was  the  kind 
of  railroad  service  we  got. 

And,  going  into  the  thing  a  little  broader,  perhaps,  than  I  have 
any  business  to,  we  do  not  see  where  we  are  ^oing  to  gain  by  having 
the  packer  under  the  control  of  this  commission  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  these  bills  is  to  appoint  to  supervise  this 
business.  We  think  that  our  railroads  under  Government  super- 
vision has  given  us  no  relief,  and  we  fear  this  will  work  very  much 
in  the  same  way. 

I  believe  that  is  about  the  substance  of  what  I  have  to  say.  I  do 
not  care  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  I  have  tried  to  confine 
myself  to  the  subject  before  the  committee. 

I  read  the  Lever  bill  when  it  first  came  up,  and  I  have  read  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  my  own  business,  and  that  is  what  interested 
me  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  the  beginning  of 
your  testimony.  Did  you  state  your  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the 
great  drop  in  the  price  of  live  stock? 

Mr.  Beall.  .Yes,  sir.  I  stated  I  thought  it  was  partly  due  to  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  more  largely  due  to  the  general  discontent  and 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  difference  between  producers  and  the 
cost  the  consumer  had  to  pay,  and  we  think  that  that  is  somewhere 
along  the  line  between  the  producer  and  the  man  who  buys. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  would  be  your  idea  as  to  the  best  way 
to  remedy  that?  Have  you  got  any  practical  suggestions  to  us  as 
legislators  as  to  how  we  can  remedy  it  by  legislation  or  in  some 
other  way? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  doubt  if  you  can  give  us  very  much  relief.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  fundamental  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  so  much 
more  far  reaching  than  legislation  that  I  would  be  utterly  unable 
myself  to  suggest  any  remedy. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  suggested  any  evils  which,  in  your 
judgment,  need  to  be  corrected  by  remedial  legislation? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  do  not  know  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  I  would  suggest.  I  am 
speaking  now  for  my  own  locality,  not  from  a  broad  view.  But 
we  feel  we  have  competition  enough  to  protect  us. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  I  understand  you  are  an  actual  producer? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  live  out  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  have  850  acres  of  land. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  live  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Beau..  I  live  in  the  village,  and  one  side  of  the  village  is 
built  on  the  farm.  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  for  20  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Was  that  the  only  business  you  are  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Up  to  10  years  ago  I  was  unfortunately  a  country 
practitioner  of  medicine.  But  my  business  for  the  last  15  years  has 
been  principally  farming,  and  for  the  last  10  years,  until  I  had  to 
do  my  bit  when  the  young  men  went  to  the  Army  and  I  had  to 
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take  care  of  the  work.  Aside  from  that  my  business  has  been 
strictly  stock  farming. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  any  connection  at  all  with  the 
packing  industry? 

Mr.  Beall.  None  whatever  with  the  packers,  the  stock  yards,  or 
the  commission  men. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  them? 

Mr.  Beall.  None.   I  am  strictly  a  farmer,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Offut. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  FRANK  OFFTJTT,  ARLINGTON,  IN]). 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  these  bills,  Mr.  Offutt? 

Mr.  Offtjtt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  the 
reasons  for  your  opposition,  and  make  such  a  statement  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Offutt.  These  gentlemen  have  explained  it  pretty  well,  I 
believe.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  do  better.  I  know  I  was  scared 
into  shipping  my  stock  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  only  business? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  also  a  feeder. 

Senator  Ransdell.  When  did  you  ship  your  stock? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Well,  sir,  I  shipped  one  load  of  cattle  just  before  I 
seen  one  of  these  bills,  and  those  cattle  brought  $17.35  in  Indian- 
apolis. After  I  had  seen  one  of  these  bills,  I  shipped  another  load 
and  got  17  cents  for  that. 

I  had  hogs  growing  all  this  time.  I  had  300  or  400  hogs,  and  I 
just  kept  them  growing  as  fast  as  I  could  pinch  the  cars  up  to  the 
chute.  When  I  would  ask  the  railroad  men  to  pinch  them  up  they 
would  say,  "  We  are  working  for  the  Government  now."  So  we  got 
rid  of  the  hogs,  and  the  second  load  of  cattle  we  got  17  cents  for; 
and  a  third  load  of  cattle  we  got  16i  cents.  These  cattle  were  all 
alike. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  did  you  get  for  the  hogs  ? 

Mr.  Ouffutt.  The  first  load  of  hogs  we  got  23  cents  for,  the  next 
load  we  got  22,  the  next  load  20,  I  believe,  and  the  last  load  I  have 
not  heard  from  yet. 

Senator  Ransdell.  By  "pinching"  up  the  hogs,  you  mean  you 
sold  when  you  were  ready  to  sell,  or  did  you  rush  them  on  the  mar- 
ket before  they  were  ready? 

Mr.  Offutt.  They  were  about  ready.    They  weighed  260  pounds. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  did  not  sell  the  breeding  stock,  did  you? 

Mr.  Offutt.  I  do  not  keep  any  breeding  stock;  I  just  buy  and  feed. 
•Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  opposition  to  these 
bills? 

Mr.  Offutt.  These  other  gentlemen  have  given  all  my  views  about 
it ;  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  do  any  better. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  believe  if  the  bills  were  passed  it  would 
interfere  with  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Offutt.  The  first  bill  that  I  had  seen  after  I  shipped  the  first 
load  of  cattle,  was  brought  to  me  by  a  boy,  he  said  a  neighbor  gave  it 
to  him  and  told  him  to  let  me  see  it.    I  did  read  it  over  and  We  did 
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not  think  we  wanted  some  fellow  to  license  us.    We  did  not  want  to 
pay  a  license. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  do  not  think  this  bill  would  require  you 
to  pay  a  license,  do  you? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Could  you  explain  to  us  just  under  what  clause 
of  the  bill  you  would  be  required  to  pay  license? 

Mr.  Offutt.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  I  could,  but  I  know  we  got  that 
view  of  it,  and  we  are  just  going  to  get  out  of  the  deal. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  the  farmers  in  your  section  generally 
think  they  themselves  would  have  to  pay  a  license? 

Mr.  Offutt.  They  did ;  they  told  me  so. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  do  any  business  besides  that  of  live 
stock,  cattle,  and  hogs? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Farming.    I  have  got  600  acres  of  land. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  conduct  a  dairy  business? 

Mr.  Offutt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  A  poultry  business? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Oh,  just  what  the  woman  does. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  so  your  principal  reason  for  opposing  the 
bill  was  because  you  thought  you  would  have  to  take  out  a  license? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  think  you  would  have  to  pay  for  that 
license? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Yes;  certainly  I  did.  I  did  not  think  it  was  going  to 
cost  us  as  much  as  a  whisky  license  would.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  much  did  you  think  they  were  going  to 
charge  you  for  the  license;  did  you  have  an  idea  about  that? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Our  poultry  man  has  got  a  license  to  pay.  He  even 
hauled  a  man  to  the  country,  and  he  had  $14  to  pay.  All  these  things 
get  fellows  worked  up  a  little. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  did  not  understand  that  this  legislation  con- 
templated requiring  you  to  have  to  pay  a  license.  Your  bill  does  not 
require  a  license  to  the  farmer? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Neither  one  of  them  does. 

Mr.  Offutt.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  do  not  think  either  one  of  the  bills  carry  a 
license  to  farmers.    They  do  carry  a  license  to  the  packers. 

Mr.  Offutt.  I  understood  it  would  drift  that  way. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  anyone  write  you  that  you  would  have  to 
take  out  a  license,  Mr.  Offutt?  Did  you  have  any  letters  to  that 
effect? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Oh,  no.  There  is  a  farmer  who  ships  a  good  deal  who 
says  there  will  be  a  license,  that  we  will  have  to  pay  a  license  before 
long. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  that  farmer  connected  with  the  packers  in 
anyway? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Oh,  no;  he  is  just  a  farmer,  like  I  am.  He  don't 
feed  as  much  as  I  do. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  gentlemen  certainly  labor  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  contemplated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Offutt.  I  believe  we  got  ourselves  to  that  station  just  in  time. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  got  your  stuff  off  at  a  good  price  ? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Just  like  the  packer,  we  get  out  the  best  we  can. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  glad  you  sold  ? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  got  any  more  to  sell? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Oh,  no ;  and  we  quit  buying  and  would  not  buy  any 
more. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Why? 

Mr.  Offutt.  We  were  scared,  just  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  there  very  many  people  much  afraid  to 
go  on  with  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  are;  that  is,  the  cattlemen. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  Offutt.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  happens  when  the  men  who  have  the 
hogs  to  sell  to  the  feeders  can  not  sell  them ;  what  happens  to  those 
hogs? 

Mr  Offutt.  Lots  of  times  they  will  ship  them  themselves. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  do  not  fatten  them? 

Mr.  Offutt.  No. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  ship  them  without  fattening? 

Mr.  Offutt.  I  buy  a  good  many  half  fatters. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  that  results  in  a  pretty  considerable  loss, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Offutt.  In  half  fatters? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Offutt.  No;  I  would  rather  buy  them  that  way.  I  do  not 
have  to  keep  them  so  long,  and  I  get  my  money  out  quicker. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Fletcher. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HORACE  H.  FLETCHER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  DTO. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  am  engaged  in  the  live-stock  commission  business 
and  in  general  farming.  I  am  now  and  have  been  for  several  years 
the  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Live  Stock  Exchange,  an  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  live-stock  commission  men  in  Indianapolis. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  when  this 
agitation  started  we  did  not  take  any  hand  in  the  propaganda. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Kindly  tell  us  when  it  started,  if  you  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  mean  shortly  after  the  Kenyon  bill  was  intro- 
duced, which,  I  believe,  was  some  time  in  July,  and  the  Kendrick  bill 
some  time  in  June. 

Senator  Ransdell.  This  year? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes ;  this  year. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Similar  bills,  you  will  recall,  were  introduced 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  There  was  a  similar  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Kendrick  that  I  have  discussed  with  Senator  Kendrick  here  some — a 
year  or  two  ago — at  least,  some  time  ago.  But  I  refer  to  the  recent 
agitation. 

We  did  not  resort  to  general  propaganda  that  was  launched  against 
this  legislation.  I  discouraged  the  proposition  that  came  from  some 
of  our  men  that  we  send  a  circular  letter  to  the  prominent  shippers 
and  producers  who  were  patrons  of  the  Indianapolis  market  asking 
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them  to  write  and  wire  their  Senators  and  Representatives  to  oppose 
this  legislation.  I  felt  it  was  not  proper  for  us  to  determine  the 
course  that  these  men  should  pursue  toward  this  legislation. 

I  addressed  personal  letters,  as  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Live 
Stock  Exchange,  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  both  in  the 
Senate  here  and  in  the  House,  and  I  have  received  a  great  many 
answers  to  those  letters. 

I  also  addressed  letters  to  all  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  That  was  a  sort  of  a  com- 
promise I  made  with  my  constituents  and  colleagues  over  there  in 
regard  to  circularizing  our  views  and  our  opposition  to  this  bill. 

We  object  to  the  bill  and  call  your  attention  to  our  objection  as 
live-stock  commission  men. 

Senator  Ransdell.  When  you  say  you  object  to  the  bill  do  you 
mean  to  both  of  the  bills? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  mean  to  both  of  the  bills,  because  they  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  I  think  that  Senator  Kendrick's  bill  is  the  fairer 
bill,  and  I  think  the  Kenyon  bill  contains  some  provisions  that  are 
altogether  impractical.  It  is  too  elaborate  and  has  some  things  in 
there  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  analysis  at  all. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  vour  state- 
ment  as  you  go  along,  but  desired  to  know  if  your  objections  are 
leveled  at  both  of  the  bills? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  As  live-stock  commission  men  we  object  to  the  bill 
because  to  apply  the  same  set  of  rules  and  regulations  and  the  same 
kind  of  control  to  a  live-stock  commission  man  and  to  a  stockyards 
company  also  doing  business  in  a  stockyards,  where  there  is  no 
ownership  by  packers  and  no  control  by  packers,  and  no  packer  in- 
fluence used  is  to  apply  the  same  rules  there  that  you  would  apply 
to  the  commission  men  in  the  yards  where  the  ownership  is  vested  in 
the  packers  and  the  packers  exercise  more  or  less  control  and  in- 
fluence over  their  actions 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  Does  competition  exist  in  the 
stockyards  in  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis  is  an  independent  yard,  and  there  is 
no  packer  that  owns  any  stock  in  the  Indianapolis  yard.  There  is 
no  packer  that  owns  any  interest  whatever  in  any  commission  firm 
there.  The  stockyards  have  never  or — and  I  have  been  there  20 
years — attempted  to  control  or  influence  the  business  policy  of  the 
commission  men  beyond  insisting  that  men  of  high  character  and 
integrity  and  responsibility  get  the  business  there. 

We  take  this  ground  that  to  apply  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  contemplated  in  these  bills  to  us,  along  with  the  packers  of  all 
kinds  and  all  classes,  is  to  assume  that  we  are  jointly  responsible  for 
the  acts  complained  of  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  or 
that  there  is  some  collusion  among  us  to  commit  these  alleged 
wrongful  acts. 

During  the  20  years  I  have  been  in  business  in  the  Indianapolis 
stockyards  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  very  closely  what 
goes  on  there.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  packer  under- 
taking to  regulate  the  supply  of  stock  received  in  the  yards  or  to  con- 
trol the  price  that  was  paid  for  that  stock  after  it  arrived,  by  one 
packer  agreeing  with  another  that  he  would  not  compete  for  his  sup- 
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Senator  Ranbdell.  You  are  glad  you  Bold  J 

Mr.  Offtjtt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  got  any  more  to  sell! 

Mr.  Offutt.  Oh,  no ;  and  we  quit  buying  and  would  not  buy  any 
more. 

Senator  Eansdeix.  Why! 

Mr.  Offutt.  We  were  scared,  just  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Senator  Ransdell,  Are  there  very  many  people  much  afraid  to 
go  on  with  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Offutt.  Yes,  sir;   they  all  are;  that  is,  the  cattlemen. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  Offutt.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  happens  when  the  men  who  have  the 
hogs  to  sell  to  the  feeders  can  not  sell  them;  what  happens  to  those 
hogs? 

Mr  Offutt.  Lots  of  times  they  will  ship  them  themselves. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  do  not  fatten  them? 

Mr.  Offtjtt.  No. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  ship  them  without  fattening? 

Mr.  Offutt.  I  buy  a  good  many  half  fatters. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  that  results  in  a  pretty  considerable  loss, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Offutt.  In  half  fatters? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Offtjtt.  No;  I  would  rather  buy  them  that  way.  I  do  not 
have  to  keep  them  so  long,  and  I  get  my  money  out  quicker. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Fletcher. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HORACE  H.  FLETCHER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  am  engaged  in  the  live-stock  commission  business 
and  in  general  farming.  I  am  now  and  have  been  for  several  years 
the  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Live  Stock  Exchange,  an  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  live-stock  commission  men  in  Indianapolis. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  when  this 
agitation  started  we  did  not  take  any  hand  in  the  propaganda. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Kindly  tell  us  when  it  started,  if  you  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  mean  shortly  after  the  Kenyon  bill  was  intro- 
duced, which,  I  believe,  was  some  time  in  July,  and  the  Kendrick  bill 
Borne  time  in  June. 

Senator  Ransdell.  This  year? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes ;  this  year. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Similar  bills,  you  will  recall,  were  introduced 
some  time  ago. 
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them  to  write  and  wire  their  Senators  and  Representatives  to  oppose 
this  legislation.  I  felt  it  was  not  proper  for  us  to  determine  the 
course  that  these  men  should  pursue  toward  this  legislation. 

I  addressed  personal  letters,  as  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Live 
Stock  Exchange,  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  both  in  the 
Senate  here  and  in  the  House,  and  I  have  received  a  great  many 
answers  to  those  letters. 

I  also  addressed  letters  to  all  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  That  was  a  sort  of  a  com- 
promise I  made  with  my  constituents  and  colleagues  over  there  in 
regard  to  circularizing  our  views  and  our  opposition  to  this  bill. 

We  object  to  the  bill  and  call  your  attention  to  our  objection  as 
live-stock  commission  men. 

Senator  Ransdell.  When  you  say  you  object  to  the  bill  do  you 
mean  to  both  of  the  bills  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  mean  to  both  of  the  bills,  because  they  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  I  think  that  Senator  Kendrick's  bill  is  the  fairer 
bill,  and  I  think  the  Kenyon  bill  contains  some  provisions  that  are 
altogether  impractical.  It  is  too  elaborate  and  has  some  things  in 
there  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  analysis  at  all. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  your  state- 
ment as  you  go  along,  but  desired  to  know  if  your  objection's  are 
leveled  at  both  of  the  oills? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  As  live-stock  commission  men  we  object  to  the  bill 
because  to  apply  the  same  set  of  rules  and  regulations  and  the  same 
kind  of  controf  to  a  live-stock  commission  man  and  to  a  stockyards 
company  also  doing  business  in  a  stockyards,  where  there  is  no 
ownership  by  packers  and  no  control  by  packers,  and  no  packer  in- 
fluence used  is  to  apply  the  same  rules  there  that  you  would  apply 
to  the  commission  men  in  the  yards  where  the  ownership  is  vested  in 
the  packers  and  the  packers  exercise  more  or  less  control  and  in- 
fluence over  their  actions 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  Does  competition  exist  in  the 
stockyards  in  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis  is  an  independent  yard,  and  there  is 
no  packer  that  owns  any  stock  in  the  Indianapolis  yard.  There  is 
no  packer  that  owns  any  interest  whatever  in  any  commission  firm 
there.  The  stockyards  have  never  or — and  I  have  been  there  20 
years — attempted  to  control  or  influence  the  business  policy  of  the 
commission  men  beyond  insisting  that  men  of  high  character  and 
integrity  and  responsibility  get  the  business  there. 

We  take  this  ground  that  to  apply  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  contemplated  in  these  bills  to  us,  along  with  the  packers  of  all 
kinds  and  all  classes,  is  to  assume  that  we  are  jointly  responsible  for 
the  acts  complained  of  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  or 
that  there  is  some  collusion  among  us  to  commit  these  alleged 
wrongful  acts. 

During  the  20  years  I  have  been  in  business  in  the  Indianapolis 
stockyards  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  very  closely  what 
goes  on  there.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  packer  under- 
taking to  regulate  the  supply  of  stock  received  in  the  yards  or  to  con- 
trol the  price  that  was  paid  for  that  stock  after  it  arrived,  by  one 
packer  agreeing  with  another  that  he  would  not  compete  for  his  sup- 
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plies,  beyond  a  gentlemanly  noninterference  with  a  pending  trade,  I 
nave  never  seen  anything  that  indicated  it. 

I  think  that  these  bills  are  chiefly  objectionable  for  the  reason  that 
they  imply  a  condition  that,  if  it  does  exist,  undoubtedly  is  very 
harmful  to  the  general  public  and  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  But 
it  is  only  by  implication  and  inference  that  a  remedy  is  suggested. 
The  bills  are  suggestive  that  if  such  legislation  is  passed  we  will  have 
lower  prices. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  anticipating  your  asking  me  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  conditions  that  have  called  for  this  legislation.  I  have 
noticed  you  asking  others  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

There  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  restore  a  proper  equation 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  If  there  was  any  way  in 
which  we  could  turn  back  to  the  country  and  on  to  the  farm  certain 
persons  who  were  decided  to  be  essential  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the 
overcrowded  population  of  consumers  in  the  cities,  that  would  help. 

In  the  United  States  only  about  35  per  cent  of  our  population  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  of  that  35  per  cent  only  about  1  man 
in  every  8  or  10  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  live  stock.  I  had 
occasion  to  compile  these  figures  for  an  address  before  the  National 
Live  Stock  Convention,  and  it  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  thought. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  big  institutions,  with  ample 
facilities  in  the  way  of  stockyards  and  commission  men  and  packers. 
with  an  equipment  of  slaughterhouses  and  cold-storage  plants  and 
equipment  for  the  transportation,  are  necessary  to  handle  the  present- 
day  production  of  live  stock.  I  think  that  is  generally  conceded,  that 
they  have  grown — I  will  take  the  stockyards  interest ;  I  will  take  the 
commission  men,  and  I  will  take  the  packers — that  they  have  grown 
to  their  present  relative  position  in  the  commercial  world,  and  that 
they  exercise  the  influence  they  do,  I  think,  has  been  inevitable.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  progress. 

Now,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  testified  here  this  morning — 
I  believe  it  was  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Shipp — that  we 
have  ample  laws  to  reach  the  evils,  and.  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
we  will  admit  that  a  conspiracy  among  these  packers  has  caused 
these  high  prices. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  admit  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  or  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  if  those  things  do  exist — 
and,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  any  disposition  to  question  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  because  I  believe  your  committees 
here  in  Congress  are  made  up  of  able  men ;  I  believe  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  men  here  in  Congress  and  in  this  committee  are  abso- 
lutely right  and  high-minded,  and  I  only  wish  that  some  remedy 
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salers  or  jobbers,  those  who  control  the  output;  and  I  think  the 
greatest  evil  the  public  suffers  from  to-day  in  tnat  direction  is  the  one 
that  Dr.  Beall  called  attention  to  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  his 
agricultural  implements. 

I  wish  that  I  could  see  in  the  bills  some  remedy,  or  some  sug- 
gestion of  a  remedy,  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  arguing  at  conclusions;  you  are  assuming  that  the  enactment 
of  these  laws  will  bring  the  relief. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  one-man  control  is  concerned,  I  have  the  in- 
stinctive inherent  American  objection  to  that  kind  of  control,  to  that 
kind  of  management.  As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  you  gentlemen, 
I  am  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  contemplates  political  ana 
bureaucratic  control,  and  I  have  such  a  strong  prejudice  against  it 
that  I  would  have  to  be  convinced  beyond  all  doubt  that  any  depart- 
ment under  which  we  would  be  placed,  or  any  man  who  would  have 
supervision  over  us,  and  his  subordinates,  would  be  qualified  for  this 
work  that  they  are  to  do  by  a  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  only 
through  experience  and  education,  and  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  work  that  they  are  to  do.  I  think  that  that  sort  of  political  and 
bureaucratic  control  is  iniquitious  and  bad  for  the  public,  regardless 
of  what  party  it  comes  under.  I  have  not  any  political  bias  in  this 
matter  whatever. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  your  idea  that  even  if  the  evils  which 
the  bills  seem  to  strike  at  be  admitted,  the  method  of  relief  sought 
by  the  bills  through  this  one  party  arrangement  is  an  unwise 
method) 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  do  not  object  to  the  one  party  feature  of  it,  if 
we  can  have  a  competent  man  there,  a  man  wno  is  qualified  for  the 
position  by  experience,  a  man  who  is  fit  for  it.  One  man  here  to-day 
said  that  it  absolutely  would  not  do  to  have  one  man  in  control.  Hfe 
might  just  as  well  have  said,  I  think,  that  it  does  not  do  to  have  one 
man  President  of  the  United  States.  But  we  have  a  President,  and 
then  we  have  this  committee,  we  have  you  Senators,  and  we  have  the 
Congress.   Now,  I  would  suggest — do  you  want  a  suggestion,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Bansdell.  Surely. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  are  glad  to  have  suggestions.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  suggestions  of  a  constructive  kind,  and  we  would  prefer 
them  to  criticism  or  even  praise  of  the  measures  we  have  before  us. 
If  you  think  these  bills  do  not  meet  the  situation,  we  would  like  to 
have  some  suggestions. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  believe  that  the  Kenyon  bill — is  it  not? — pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  of  a  commissioner  of  foodstuffs.  Is  not  that  what  he  is 
called? 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  think  that  is  the  title. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  this  one  commis- 
sioner there  be  a  commission  appointed,  and  that  this  commission 
consist  of  a  producer,  a  consumer,  a  packer,  a  retailer,  and  I  would 
even  suggest  a  live-stock  commission  man,  because  there  are  some 
big  men  in  that  line  of  business  here  in  the  United  States.  And  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  question  of  the  salary  that  these  men  would  be 
paid;  that  sort  of  a  commission,  if  they  had  ability,  would  be 
cheaper  if  they  cost  $100,000  or  $500,000  a  year,  or  $1,000,000  than 
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some  commission  or  some  individual  at  $10,000  a  year  who  could  not 
do  anything,  who  had  not  the  ability. 

Senator  Kanbdell.  Would  you  have  one  commission  of  that  kind 
to  operate  for  the  whole  United  States  instead  of  this  one  food  com- 
missioner? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes;  instead  of  this  one  food  commissioner  I 
would  have  a  commission  of  that  land. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  their  jurisdiction  would,  of  course,  extend 
over  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  idea,  Senator,  rather  than  have 
the  one  man. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  could  only  operate  at  any  time,  however, 
through  agents  appointed  by  them  in  the  respective  communities,  say, 
they  would  have  an  agent  in  your  city. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  But  would  your  one  man  have  to  operate  in  the 
same  way  ?  Flying  machines  could  not  fly  fast  enough  to  take  him 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  am  just  wondering,  though,  if  the  commission 
would  select  better  men  to  represent  them  than  the  one  food  adminis- 
trator would  select.  I  can  see  the  force  of  your  point  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  local  commission  in  each  community — a  local  commission, 
let  us  say,  in  Indianapolis,  one  in  Kansas  City 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  would  have  a  representative,  Senator,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  on  this  commission,  just  as  we  now  have  a  market  super- 
visor. There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  the  market  supervisor 
idea  at  first  when  it  came  in  with  the  Food  Administration,  but  he 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  our  markets,  and  I  think  they  have  been 
beneficial  every  place.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  an  incompe- 
tent man  having  been  appointed  by  a  local  supervisor.  I  was  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  accept  a  position  of  that  kind,  and  had  the 
promise  of  a  good  big  market,  and  I  would  have  been  very  glad  in  the 
war  emergency  to  have  done  the  work,  but  I  was  one  of  those  who  made 
a  fortunate  guess  that  the  war  would  not  last  very  long. 

I  would  prefer  a  nonpartisan  commission  made  up  in  that  way,  and 
I  would  have  the  commission  either  appointed  by  the  President  or, 
if  it  could  be  done,  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  do  things  that  way  or  not.  But  if  the 
Agricultural  Committee  in  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  approving  his  selection,  could  make  up  a  commission  of  that 
kind  that  would  be  locally  represented  in  the  various  communities,  I 
think  their  work  would  be  very  much  more  satisfactory. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  Mr.  Offutt's 
testimony  in  regard  to  his  being  afraid  that  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
license? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Surely;  we  want  you  to  speak  frankly  and 
openly  on  every  point.    This  committee  is  seeking  light. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  the  privilege."  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  get  acquainted  with  Senator  Kendrick  a  few  years 
ago  when  I  came  her  to  see  what  the  live-stock  commission  men  could 
do  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administration  in  what  was  regarded 
as  a  very  difficult  situation,  and  the  Senator  treated  me  so  courteously 
that  I  really  feel  at  home  here  with  him. 

Senator  Kendrick.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  American  citizen 
should  not  feel  at  home  before  this  committee. 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Offutt  meant  this,  when  he  said  he  feared  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  license,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  inconvenience 
and  the  liability  to  prosecution,  and  the  possibility  of  his  being  put 
out  of  business  if  he  was  found  guilty  of  some  technical  violation  of 
the  rules.  He  did  not  mean  that  he  hesitated  to  make  the  expenditure 
of  money  that  would  have  been  represented  by  the  price  of  the  license. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Offutt  for  25  years 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  price  of  the 
license  is  not  money ;  it  is  good  behavior  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  I  am  explaining  what  Mr. 
Offutt  meant. 

The  live-stock  commission  men  have  not  any  objection  whatever  to 
this  arrangement  for  licensing  them  and  putting  them  on  their  good 
behavior.  We  have,  however,  suffered  this  little  hardship  and  incon- 
venience from  this  agitation,  that  the  farmer,  who  is  naturally  sus- 
picious— and  I  always  say  what  I  please  about  the  farmers,  because 
I  was  born  on  the  farm  and  it  has  always  been  my  line  of  business 
and  I  know  the  farm — he  is  always  suspicious,  and  I  know  a  number 
of  farmers  that  are  convinced  now,  because  this  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee has  taken  up  this  question  and  because  these  two  bills  have 
been  introduced,  that  he  is  right  in  the  suspicion  he  has  always  enter- 
tertained  that  he  was  being  robbed. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Robbed  by  whom? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Why,  I  have  nere  in  my  pocket  an  article  by  a  man 
who  pretended  to  speak  for  farmers,  which  might  throw  a  little  light 
on  this  subject — no;  that  is  not  the  article  that  I  remember.  But  the 
other  day  there  was  in  an  Indianapolis  paper  an  article  with  a  head- 
line as  big  as  this, "  Says  he  was  robbed  at  the  stock  yards,"  or  "  Says 
that  his  hogs  were  stolen  at  the  stock  yards,"  and  the  man  who  pre- 
tended to  speak  for  a  farmers'  organization  related  an  experience  of 
having  taken  hogs  to  the  market  and  not  being  permitted  to  unload 
them  until  he  agreed  to  take  the  price  that  the  packer  had  fixed,  and 
that  he  had  to  take  $18.50  for  hogs  that  were  worth  $21.50.  That  man 
had  fat  sows,  and  any  man  that  is  familiar  with  live  stock  and  farming 
knows  that  a  sow  that  has  had  a  litter  of  pigs,  no  matter  how  fat 
you  make  her,  does  not  class  with  other  hogs.  She  has  not  the  same 
value. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  mean  he  was  making  a  misrepresenta- 
tion? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  He  did  make  a  misrepresentation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  at  the  same  time  it  had  its  effect  on  those 
fanners? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes;  and  I  believe  the  man  thought  he  had  been 
treated  that  way.  He  brought  in  a  truck  load  of  hogs  one  day  when 
the  market  broke  badly.  I  do  not  think  that  the  break  in  prices  is 
due  as  much  to  this  agitation  as  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  have 
testified  here  think.  I  think  it  was  a  thing  that  had  to  come.  But  he 
came  in  there  one  day,  and  the  commission  men  who  were  selling  his 
hogs  said  to  him — -he  probably  had  to  wait  an  hour  or  so — he 
said  to  him,  "  I  can  only  get  so  much  for  your  hogs."  There  was 
a  short  decline  from  the  price  of  the  day  before,  and  even  a  short 
decline  from  the  opening  price  that  morning.    He  construed  that  to 
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mean  that  the  packer  had  said, "  You  can  not  unload  these  hogs  unless 
you  will  agree  to  take  a  certain  price  for  them." 

Now,  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  us  by  this  agitation  is  that  a 
great  many  farmers  are  convinced  now  that  they  have  been  mis- 
treated and  that  their  suspicions  were  well  grounded,  and  that  is  the 
construction  that  they  put  on  this  provision  that  live-stock  commis- 
sion men  are  to  be  licensed. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Fletcher,  would  it  have  a  real  steadying 
effect  if  we  were  to  appoint  a  high-grade  commission  such  as  you 
have  suggested?' 

Mr.  FYjetcher.  I  believe  it  would. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  think  it  would  do  good  to  all  concerned? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  When  I  failed  to  find  a  remedy  in  these  bills 
I  started  to  figure  out 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  must  be  some  trouble,  or  we  would  not 
have  all  this  talk  pro  and  con.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  a  real 
remedy,  and  you  seem  to  be  suggesting  something  practical  here. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  the  real  trouble  comes  from  price-fixing 
agreements,  and  if  that  extends  to  the  meat  industry  then  that  cer- 
tainly is  conspiracy  and  collusion  that  must  be  stopped. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  whether  it  does  extend  to  the 
meat  industry? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  satisfied  that  there  have  been  price- 
fixing  agreements  in  this  country  in  regard  to  certain  products*  . 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  have  understood  that  there  have  been;  and  just 
as  I  attribute  the  high  price  that  I  must  pay  for  my  agricultural  im- 
plements to  a  price-fixing  agreement  among  implement  dealers,  and 
just  as  I  attribute  the  high  price  that  I  pay  for  certain  staples  and 
certain  commodities  to  a  price-fixing  agreement,  which  is  admitted 
I  think — I  have  heard  manufacturers  and  I  have  heard  jobbers  argue 
that  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  avoid  ruinous  competi- 
tion— just  as  those  things  exist  in  these  particular  lines,  it  is  possible 
that  they  exist  in  the  line  that  you  are  after. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Fletcher,  if  we  are 
going  to  create  that  commission,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  let  it  reach 
out  beyond  the  packing  business  and  take  in  other  things  connected 
with  the  farm? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Absolutely.  As  I  told  you,  Senator,  one  of  my 
objections  is  that  this  is  class  legislation — perhaps  I  did  not  tell  you 
that.  This  is  one  of  my  thoughts,  that  one  of  the  chief  objections 
to  these  bills  is  that  they  are  class  legislation,  special  legislation 
of  the  rankest  kind.  You  are  attempting  here  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol just  this  one  particular  line.  Of  course,  you  do  include  dairy 
products  and  poultry,  and  you  also  make  a  subdivision  there  and 
provide  more  class  legislation;  you  are  going  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  these  bills  to  the  men  who  do  the  big  business.  I  think 
one  of  these  bills  contains  the  provision  that  if  a  man  does  not  do  over 
$600,000  worth  of  business,  or  if  he  is  a  small  dealer — that  is  in  the 
Kenyon  bill — he  does  not  come  under  these  provisions.  Some  of  the 
rankest,  cruelest  instances  of  profiteering  we  have  been  confronted 
with  have  been  by  little  fellows.  I  know  a  little  country  storekeeper 
that  demanded  and  got  three  prices  for  canned  goods  that  he  had 
laid  in  at  a  ldw  price. 
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Then  it  is  special  legislation  in  this  respect,  that  you  are  legislating 
for  the  consumers  of  just  one  line  of  goods,  meat  products,  dairy 
products,  and  butter,  and  eggs.  This  does  not  take  care  of  the  man 
who  buys  other  things ;  it  does  not  take  care  of  me  when  I  buy  a  pack- 
age of  rolled  oats.  For  that  reason  I  think  your  thought  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent one — that  the  commission  should  reach  beyond  this  par* 
tdcular  thing. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Fletcher,  do  you  not  realize  that  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  way  products  are  handled  between  the  live-stock 
business  and  any  other  industry  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  You  mean  in  volume? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  and  in  the  actual  method  of  handling 
the  sale  and  distribution.    It  has  no  parallel  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Senator,  my  mind  is  open  on  that  subject.  Those 
allegations  are  made  that  the  work  is  done  that  way. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Just  a  moment.  You  do  not  get  the  idea. 
The  actual  method  of  selling  in  the  great  market  centers  of  the 
Nation,  the  concentration  in  great  volume,  the  sale,  the  manufacture, 
and  then  the  distribution — all  those  things  have  no  parallel  in  any 
industry  in  the  country.    There  is  nothing  else  just  like  it. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Does  not  the  American  Hominy  Co.  operate  in  just 
the  same  way? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  not  think  so.  Do  they  ship  thousands 
of  articles  to  a  central  market  and  sell  them  at  one  central  market, 
and  then  do  they  go  into  the  hands  of  a  few  and  be  manufactured 
and  then  distributed  again?  Is  it  a  daily  transaction  reaching  into 
millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  It  is  not  in  volume  equal  to  the  other,  but  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  two  lines  of  business  were  done  in  the  same 
way  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  business  like  it. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  If  the  means  to  do  it  can  be  found,  the  thing  we 
should  have  is  to  restore  normal  conditions  of  natural  competition  in 
trade. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  is  what  I  want  to  see. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  are  right  there. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  do  hot  want  any  combination  that  will  make  it 
impossible  for  a  man  who  does  a  little  live-stock  commission  business 
to  operate. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  not  go  a  step  farther  and  provide, 
in  effect,  that  there  should  be  such  publicity  given  to  the  transac- 
tions, such  authorized  publicity,  as  to  prevent  the  unfair  and  unjust 
charges  made  by  this  man  who  claimed  he  was  not  allowed  to  unload 
his  hogs  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  like  to  see  a  condition  brought 
about  under  which  that  man's  statement  would  have  no  weight  and 
no  influence  with  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes.  In  other  words,  I  believe  in  avoiding  the 
appearance  of  evil.  But,  as  I  told  you,  Senator,  I  believe  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  packing  business  at  present,  with  their  equipment, 
including  their  cars  and  their  vast  financial  resources  and  their  influ- 
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ence,  was  inevitable  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  present-day  produc- 
tion of  live  stock  and  to  handle  it  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 
But  it  should  be  handled  to  him  without  profiteering  and  without 
such  manipulation  as  makes  the  price  so  high  as  to  cause  this  present- 
day  unrest,  as  it  probably  does  more  than  anything  else.  The  com- 
munity at  large  is  just  in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  that  Mr. 
Offutt  was. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Mr.  Fletcher,  if  I  gather  your  testimony  cor- 
rectly, you  do  not  know  of  any  evils  connected  with  the  stock  com- 
mission business  and  the  stockyards  and  the  packing  business  in  your 
own  community  that  need  Federal  legislation;  but  you  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  there  are  not  such  evils  in  other  portions  of  the 
country,  and  it  seems  to  you  that  the  best  remedy  would  be  in  this 
bill  or  some  commission  armed  with  authority  to  look  into  it? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  admitted  the  charges  contained  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  because 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  I  would  not  be  inclined  to  convict.  I  am 
unwilling  to  argue  to  a  conclusion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  legis- 
lation is  based  largely  on  an  assumption  that  dishonorable  acts  have 
been  committed  and  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  our  committing 
acts  that  would  be  harmful,  and  that  I  deny. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Now,  did  I  understand  you  as  favoring  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  look  into  those  troubles,  or  are  you  op- 
posed to  that  also? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  commission  should  not  do 
that  work,  too. 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  why  should  we  create  a  commission  unless 
there  are  some  evils  that  need  correction? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  These  men  stand  indicted  before  the  public — not 
only  the  packers,  but  the  men  who  own  the  stockyards  and  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  live-stock  commission  business.  We  all  stand 
indicted  before  the  public  now,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a 
commission  of  that  Kind,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  grand  jury. 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washmgton,  I).  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.10  oclock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Patrick  Brennan  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  your  name,  business,  and  post-office 
address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  PATRICK  BRENNAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT  PACKING  CO.,  FORTY-FIRST  AND  HALSTED 
STREETS,  CHICAGO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  in  your 
own  way. 

Mr.  Brennan.  My  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  to-day  is  to 
register  my  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Kenyon 
and  Kendrick  bills,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  small  or  independ- 
ent packer. 

I  am  here  simply  as  a  plain  business  man,  to  present  to  you  a  few 
facts  regarding  these  bills  as  they  appeal  to  me  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  independent  packer. 

I  am  president  of  and  own  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Independ- 
ent Packing  Co.,  probably  one  of  the  largest  independent  packers 
operating  in  Chicago. 

The  company  was  organized  March  18,  1905,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $125,000.  It  was  later  reorganized  and  the  capital  increased  from 
time  to  time,  our  capitalization  at  this  time  consisting  of  $1,000,000 
preferred  stock,  $500,000  common  stock,  with  a  surplus  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000. 

From  its  inception  our  company  has  been  engaged  in  the  general 
meat-packing  business,  and  during  all  of  that  time  has  been  located 
at  Forty-first  and  Halsted  Streets,  Chicago — within  one  block  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  but  not  within  the  stock  yards  proper. 

We  are  entirely  independent  packers,  having  no  connection  of  any 
kind  with  the  so-called  "  Big  Five,"  nor  with  any  other  packing  or- 
ganization. 

Our  business  has  grown  constantly  from  the  beginning,  commenc- 
ing with  sales  of  a  little  over  $2,000,000  in  1906,  and  amounting  to 
over  $27,000,000  in  191& — each  year  having  shown  a  substantial  in- 
crease. 
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I  personally  have  been  in  the  meat-packing  business  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  business  for  more  than  20  years,  and  therefore  believe 
I  am  qualified  to  speak  upon  questions  affecting  our  business. 

From  what  I  have  read  in  the  press  aiid  elsewhere,  I  assume  that 
these  bills  are  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  the  large  packers,  and  I  there- 
fore believe  I  may  well  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  they  will  have 
on  the  small  packers. 

I  assume  that  it  is  the  wish  of  all  you  gentlemen,  and  is  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  these  billsj  that  the  {greatest  amount  of  competition 
be  maintained  in  the  meat-packing  industry,  and  that  the  small  pack- 
ing plants  and  independent  packers  be  encouraged  to  continue  Dusi- 
ness,  and  make  the  field  as  widely  competitive  as  possible. 

I  assume  further  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  these  bills  would 
injure  the  efficiency  and  business  of  the  small  packer,  you  would 
agree  that  they  are  harmful ;  and  my  purpose  in  appearing  here  to- 
day is  to  showy  you  that  the  enactment  of  these  bills  would  effect 
that  very  result. 

Like  every  other  packer,  our  success  in  business  must  be  attributed, 
first  of  all,  to  effciency.  We  deal  with  the  most  perishable  commod- 
ity in  the  world.  While  our  volume  of  sales  is  very  large  our  profits 
are  very  small,  and  I  know  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  business 
showing  as  large  a  volume  in  the  past  year  as  ours  made  relatively 
as  small  a  profit. 

Under  these  bills  we  would  operate  purely  by  virtue  of  a  license 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  if  the  Secretary  suspected  or 
believed  that  we  had  violated  any  provisions  of  the  act,  he  would  re- 
voke the  license.  Dissatisfied  employees  or  others  might  conspire  to 
do  some  unlawful  act,  and  against  their  concerted  statements  would 
be  only  the  word  of  an  official  of  the  company — which  the  Secretary 
might  believe,  or  not,  as  he  chose.  If  he  did  not  choose  to  believe 
the  officials,  the  license  would  be  revoked.  The  achievements  of  a 
lifetime,  the  investment  of  millions,  and  a  large  business,  would  all 
be  obliterated. 

You  may  answer  that  the  bills  provide  for  an  appeal. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  read  these  bills  carefullv,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  tney  are  written  in  plain  English,  and  if  they  mean 
what  they  say,  then  they  mean  only  this:  That  if  the  license  is  re- 
voked or  suspended,  the  packer  may  carry  the  matter  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  which  may  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order,  but  it  may 
set  it  aside  only  in  case  there  was  no  evidence  tending  to  support  the 
action  of  the  Secretary ;  whereas,  if  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  evidence, 
and  there  is  any  evidence  whatsoever  tending  to  support  the  action 
of  the  secretary,  the  order  must  be  sustained,  even  though  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  evidence  be  against  the  scretary ;  and  then  if 
the  license  is  revoked  the  packer  is  enjoined  from  further  carrying 
on  his  business. 

From  what  little  I  know  of  law,  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
a  case,  in  the  criminal  or  civil  law,  that  was  decided  against  a  man 
when  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  was  in  his  favor. 

As  an  American  citizen,  and  aside  from  all  questions  of  persoal 
interest,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  is  dangerous  and  un-Ameri- 
can. It  puts  the  investments  of  thousands  of  citizens  at  the  mercy  of 
bureau  officials,  and  takes  away  from  them  even  the  protection  of  the 
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courts.  What  incentive  can  there  be  for  maintaining  efficiency? 
What  incentive  can  there  be  for  continuing  in  business?  What  is 
there  to  be  gained  by  a  packer,  be  he  large  or  small,  in  endeavoring 
to  produce  foodstuffs  at  the  lowest  cost,  when  not  only  individual 
initiative  is  removed  but  even  his  property  rights  placed  in  serious 
danger. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  packer  can  only  turn  his  capital 
over  three  or  four  times  in  a  year.  It  is  also  universally  known  that 
the  packers  have  to  pay  cash  for  their  live  stock,  and  in  consequence 
no  packer  has  enough  money  on  which  to  do  business.  All  packers 
are  heavy  borrowers.  A  concern  like  ours,  although  a  relatively  small 
factor  in  the  industry,  is  nevertheless  a  very  heavy  borrower,  as  com- 

Eared  with  a  business  of  our  size  in  any  other  line.  We  must  either 
ave  the  support  of  the  banks  or  we  must  close  our  doors.  Where 
could  we  secure  banks  to  finance  current  operation,  or  to  finance  im- 
provements and  additions,  when  all  of  the  time  the  business  is  imper- 
iled bv  the  menace  of  arbkrarv  revocation  of  our  license  bv  a  Govern- 
ment  official  ? 

If  it  is  your  purpose  by  these  bills  to  bring  into  the  packing  indus- 
try greater  competition,  to  foster  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of 
smaller  packing  companies,  then  you  must  make  it  possible  for  small 
concerns  to  maintain  credit  and  remain  in  business.  But  if,  by  these 
bills,  you  make  every  small  packing  concern  a  bad  financial  risk,  you 
are  making  it  possible  to  put  out  of  business  every  small  packing  con- 
cern in  the  country,  and  the  only  packers  that  will  survive  will  be 
the  great  packers  with  unlimited  capital. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  these  bills — and  perhaps  the  fea- 
ture most  widely  heralded  by  the  press — is  the  proposition  of  taking 
away  from  the  packers  their  refrigerator  cars. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  this  one  act  alone  will  probably 
cure  all  of  the  supposed  evils  of  the  packing  industry;  and  I  want  to 
place  before  you  gentlemen  just  what  this  would  do  to  the  small 
packer. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
concerns  usually  referred  to  as  the  "  Big  Five''  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  own  cars.  Any  small  packer  who  can  afford  to  purchase  cars 
can  have  them.  The  ability  of  the  packing  industry  to  market  its 
product,  to  bring  to  the  remote  districts  of  the  country  fresh  meats 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  is  attributable  primarily  to  the  refriger- 
ator car,  as  operated  at  present.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  small 
packer  as  it  is  of  the  large  packer. 

Our  company  owns  100  refrigerator  cars.  We  built  them  in  11)15, 
and  have  operated  them  ever  since.  There  are  many  independent 
packers  in  the  United  States  as  large  as  we  are  or  larger.  It  is  no 
more  difficult  for  them  to  secure  and  finance  the  purchase  of  sufficient 
refrigerator  cars  than  it  was  for  us.  Cars  can  be  purchased  on  time. 
Equipment  companies  make  the  purchase  easily  possible  through 
car-trust  financing,  and  no  solvent  packer  doing  any  considerable 
business  need  be  without  cars. 

Care  alone  do  not  solve  the  problem.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  packer 
to  control  the  movement  and  operation  of  the  cars  that  renders  them 
efficient  and  useful  in  his  business. 
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Under  these  bills  we,  in  common  with  all  packers  who  own  cars* 
would  lose  them.  The  railroads  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  take  all  the  cars  and  turn  them  over,  apparently  to 
whosoever  would  need  them. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  are  not  enough  cars  now  to  go  around 
Then  how,  under  any  system  which  could  be  devised,  could  we  or  any 
other  packer  get  enough  cars  for  our  business  from  any  central  pool  ? 
I  assume  that  these  cars  would  go  to  competitors,  to  packers  large 
and  small,  to  wholesale  grocers,  and  to  many  other  food  industries, 
and  as  a  result  any  efficient  distribution  of  meat  products  by  any 
packer  would  be  at  an  end. 

I  repeat  that  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  bills  to  encourage  the 
small  packer  in  business,  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  his  large  com- 
petitors, to  make  it  possible  for  the  public  to  secure  meats  at  minimum 
cost,  then  this  provision  of  these  bills  kills  those  purposes  absolutely. 

I  know  that  these  car  lines,  as  car  lines,  are  not  profitable.  Their 
operation  in  our  case  has  constantly  shown  a  loss,  though  they  are 
indispensable  to  the  efficient  distribution  of  our  product. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  expect  us  to  share  with  our  com- 
petitors facilities  which,  though  necessary  to  our  business,  are  never- 
theless operated  by  us  at  a  great  loss,  and  still  more  unfair  to  ask  us 
to  share  such  facilities  with  other  industries. 

I  admit  freely  that  there  should  be  more  cars;  that  every  packer 
or  purveyor  of  foodstuffs  should  have  refrigerator  cars  to  capacity. 
But  certainly  the  method  provided  by  these  bills  will  do  anything  but 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

Were  I  permitted  to  suggest  a  remedy  I  would  provide  that  the 
railroads  be  required  to  furnish  cars  for  all  the  small  packers  and 
for  others  whose  business  might  demand  their  use.  This  Government 
is  big  enough  and  rich  enough  to  provide  all  of  the  equipment  which 
this  country  needs.  Compared  to  the  projects  which  we  financed 
during  the  war,  and  to  the  financing  we  have  done  for  the  railroads, 
to  provide  cars  for  the  small  packers  and  others  whose  business  would 
need  them  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  equipment  companies  alone  might  enter  into 
arrangements  whereby  sufficient  cars  could  be  built  for  all  industries 
under  proper  financing,  without  interfering  with  anyone's  present 
facilities.  Regardless  of  any  such  plan,  scattering  the  present  car 
facilities  will  not  benefit  the  small  packer.  Interference  with  refrig- 
erator-car service  would  inevitably  result  in  car  shortages,  which 
would  prevent  the  even  distribution  of  products  in  the  various 
markets,  and  the  consequence  would  be  a  glutted  market  wherever  the 
packers  were  unable  to  move  their  products  because  of  a  lack  of  cars, 
resulting  in  closing  plants,  denying  labor  employment,  and  forcing 
down  the  price  of  live  stock,  due  to  the  reduced  demand  in  certain 
localities  affected  by  the  scarcity  of  cars.  This  would  result  in  irrepa- 
rable injury  to  the  small  packer,  because  it  would  bring  with  it  a 
panicky  market,  depressed  conditions,  and  loss  to  everybody  in  the 
agricultural  as  well  as  in  the  packing  business. 

This  is  best  illustrated  bv  a  condition  with  which  we  were  faced  at 
various  times  during  the  war.  Owing  to  a  shortage  of  bottoms,  con- 
gestion of  cars,  and  other  conditions  which  arose  because  of  interfer- 
ence  with   regular  established   traffic,  large  stocks  accumulated  in 
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various  markets,  until  all  warehousing  facilities  were  exhausted  and, 
as  a  result,  the  entire  market  became  panicky.  Prices  became  disor- 
ganized despite  the  fact  that  the  Government  fixed  prices,  and  the 
producers  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars;  our  country  was 
then  at  war  and  everybody  was  ready  to  make  sacrifices,  but  in  peace 
times  such  a  state  or  condition  would  be  intolerable. 

I  maintain  that  any  car  shortage  will  produce  the  same  results,  and 
if  these  bills  are  intended  to  aid  the  producer  as  well  as  the  small 
packer,  the  car  provisions  will  effect  just  the  opposite  result. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  enactment  of  these  bills 
would  be  a  calamity,  not  only  for  the  packing  industry  but  the  entire 
country.  In  place  of  fostering  and  stimulating  the  production  of 
live  stock  as  the  bills  propose,  and  encouraging  the  agricultural  and 
packing  industries  which  have  been  the  great  factors  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  this  country,  it  would  crush  out  the  whole  industry. 

Anything  that  injures  the  packing  industry,  must,  of  necessity, 
affect  the  producer  as  well,  for  they  are  closely  allied  and  circum- 
stantially, their  relations  are  of  a  coordinate  nature.  Anything  that 
injures  the  industry  will  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  our  people 
who  are  stockholders  in  these  enterprises,  the  thousands  of  banking 
institutions  and  their  stockholders  who  have  financed  the  industry. 
For  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  thousands  directly  and  indirectly 
connected  with  the  packing  industry,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  mil- 
lions of  your  constituents  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
nation,  I  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  to  defeat  the  enactment  of  these 
bills. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  Independent  Pack- 
ing Co.  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  giving  the  committee  a  list 
of  the  stockholders  of  your  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  It  is  a  close  corporation.  I  own  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  it ;  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Andrews,  who  is  the  secretary,  owns  some 
stock,  and  also  Mr.  L.  B.  Patterson. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  stock  owned  by  any  packer? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  any  corporations  of  the 
so-called  "  Big  Five  "  packers  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  commenced 
business  in  1905;  was  that  correct? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  capital  of  $125,000  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  you  are  incorporated  for  $1,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  For  $1,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $500,000  com- 
mon stock,  with  a  surplus  of  over  $1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  aggregate  capital  of  vour  concern  is 
between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000T 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir;  over  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  stated  that  your  sales  in  1906  were 
only  $2,000,000,  and  that  in  1918  they  were  $26,000,000. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Over  $27,000,000,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  you  also  stated  that  the  packers  turn 
their  goods  over,  or  their  capital  over,  only  a  few  times  during 
the  year. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Three  or  four  times,  I  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  correct  with  a 
capital  stock  as  you  have.  What  was  your  business  before  you 
went  into  this  corporation?  Were  you  engaged  in  the  packing 
business  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Myself  and  brother  started  a  small  concern  in 
1906,  known  as  the  National  Provision  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  what  were  you? 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  was  an  ordinary  speculator  in  the  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  employed  by  the  big  five  packers 
before  that  time? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  employed  by  anybody,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  this  is  Mr.  Brennan,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Packing  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Do  you  wish 
to  ask  him  any  questions? 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  him  at  the 
outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Brennan,  your  capital  stock  of  $100,000  was  as  of  what 
year? 

Mr.  Brennan.  1905. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  your  capital  stock  was  $100,000  then? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No,  $125,000. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  did  you  increase  that? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Well,  possibly  by  1912.  That  is  only  guess  work, 
however ;  it  is  not  accurate. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  did  you  increase  it  to  then? 

Mr.  Brennan.  $500,000. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  surplus  did  you  have  on  hand  before 
you  issued  any  new  stock? 

Mr.  Brennan.  At  that  time  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  possibly  $600,000.  This 
was  issued  out  of  surplus. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  did  not  represent  new  money  put  in? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  between  1904  and  1912,  at  the  time  you 
increased  your  stock  out  of  surplus,  what  dividends  did  you  pay  to 
your  stockholders? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  paid  any  dividends. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  not  you  know  as  the  president  of  your 
company  whether  you  did  pay  any  dividends  or  not? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Well,  as  the  president  of  the  company  I  remember 
that  we  would  pay  dividends  off  and  on.  But  whenever  I  felt  we 
were  not  justified  in  paying  dividends,  we  just  passed  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  furnish  us  any  statement  of  what  your 
dividends  were  during  vour  previous  years  and  when  vou  passed 
dividends? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  can  not  do  that? 
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Mr.  Brennan.  No;  not  from  memory. 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  1912  on  when  did  you  next  increase  your 
capital  stock? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Not  until  last  February. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  1918  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  increased  it  then  up  to  a  million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  That  was  the  preferred  stock? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Preferred  stock  of  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  common  stock  $500,000? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  dividends  on  your  com- 
mon stock? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir.  Yes;  as  I  have  stated,  we  have  paid  divi- 
dends, but  when  the  war  began  and  conditions  looked  a  little  haz- 
ardous we  passed  dividends. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  me  go  back  to  your  first  capitalization  of 
$125,000;  was  that  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Brennan.  No,  sir;  only  common  stock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  the  $500,000,  when  you  had  that  capitaliza- 
tion, was  any  of  it  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No,  sir;  it  was  common  also. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  commence  with  preferred  stock 
until  1918? 

Mr.  Brennen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  that  bear  a  7  per  cent  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Eight  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  I  understand  you  that  the  million  dollars  was 
practically  a  new  stock  issue  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  new  stock  issue  of  preferred 
stock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  your  surplus  in  1918? 

Mr.  Brennan.  About  $1,500,000  total. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  your  stock  issued  in  1918  was  issued  out 
of  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Oh,  no;  that  was  preferred  stock.  That  was  sold 
for  cash. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  was  sold  for  cash? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  your  surplus  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brennan.  About  $1,500,000,  or  $600,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  there  is  a  pretty  big  difference  between 
$1,500,000  and  $600,000. 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  think  our  statement  showed  about  $1,600,000  sur- 
plus. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  your  surplus  now  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  It  just  depends.  We  have  not  got  out  our  latest 
statement.    We  get  on  an  annual  statement 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  I  know,  but  you  can  tell  whether 
your  surplus  is  about  $1,600,000  or  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Oh,  around  there.  There  are  shrinkages  in  these 
times,  and  you  can  not  tell  from  day  to  day  what  your  surplus  really 
is.   It  all  depends  upon  the  market. 
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Senator  Kenton.  That  is  about  the  way  your  finances  have  been 
running,  and  you  have  been  a  pretty  prosperous  company* 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes:  in  that  way. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  been  able  to  compete  with  the  packers, 
and  you  have  made  money! 

Mr.  Brennan.  The  statement  shows  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  the  profit  you 
make  per  pound  on  any  kind  of  meat! 

Mr.  Brennan.  No;  I  do  not  believe  I. could. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  kill  cattle  and  hogs? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir;  we  kill  cattle  and  hogs. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  make  over  half  a  cent  a  pound ! 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  do  not  suppose,  really,  that  we  made — well,  that 
is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  We  make  no  pretense  of  keeping 
track  of  just  how  much  it  is  per  pound.  I  know  in  the  aggregate  it 
is  a  very  large  business,  between  $27,000,000  and  $28,000,000  m  one 
year,  which  would  represent  a  great  deal  of  tonnage. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  nave  gone  from  a  capitalization  of 
$125,000  in  15  years  to  a  very  large  sum ;  you  have  issued  $500,000 
more  out  of  profits,  and  you  have  a  surplus  now  of  $1,500,000! 

Mr.  Brennan.  We  increased  our  stock  from  $125,000  to  $500,000 
in  1912,  which  would  mean  $375,000  taken  out  of  surplus. 

Senator  Kenton.  Oh,  you  increased  by  $375,000  instead  of  by 
$500,000! 

Mr.  Brennan.  We  increased  it  from  $125,000  to  $500,000,  which 
would  mean  an  increase  of  $375,000. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  give  us  your  volume  of  business  for 
1918! 

Mr.  Brennan.  In  money,  I  think  it  ran  somewhere  around  $17,- 
000,000  or  $18,000,000. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  pay  the  8  per  cent  in  dividends  in  1918? 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  No;  We™  nn  R  "01"  "«"*  honrinn-  atru-tr  nt  that  tim« 
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Senator  Kenton.  Do 
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Mr.  Brennan.  Yes;  1 

Senator  Kenton.  He 

Mr.  Brennan.  No;  I 
trade. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Refrigerator  cars  give  to  the  owners  thereof  a 
very  distinct  advantage  in  trade  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  They  are  absolutely  essential  and  necessary  in 
order  to  distribute  your  products. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  suppose  that  is  true,  but  the  small  packer 
does  do  some  business  without  them. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  he  could  do  more  business  if  he  had  them? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Possibly. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  not  you  think,  as  a  principle,  it  is  sound  that 
the  railroads  should  furnish  equal  facilities  to  all? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes ;  that  is  just  what  I  said  in  my  statement. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Brennan.  That  was  my  proposition,  that  the  railroads  should 
finance  and  furnish  cars  for  all  of  the  small  packers  or  other  people 
who  require  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  would  not  believe  in  a  few  packers  having 
all  the  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  believe  in  everybody  having  what  they  require. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  a  square  deal? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  anybodv  should  get  my  refrigerator  cars. 

Senator  Kenton.  Not  yours? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No  ;  not  in  this  country. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  you  have  some  distinct  advantages  in  having 
your  refrigerator  cars,  as  to  the  railroads  who  are  common  car- 
riers, your  competitors  ought  to  have  the  same  advantages? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Oh.  I  think  undoubtedly  the  railroads  ought  to 
furnish  cars  and  finance  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  refrigerator  car ;  or,  what 
was  it  in  1914? 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  think  we  paid  $132,000  or  $133,000  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  100  cars? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $133,000,  you  think,  you  paid  for  them? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  between  $1,300  and  $1,400  apiece? 

Mr.  Brennan.  And  we  purchased  them  on  time,  with  a  certain 
percentage  paid  down  in  cash,  giving  our  notes  for  the  balance. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  really  small 
packer,  would  it  not,  to  buy  the  cars? 

Mr.  Brennan.  If  they  are  so  small  that  they  can  not  afford  to 
buy  a  car  or  two  cars  or  five  cars,  they  have  not  much  use  for  the 
cars,  don't  you  see;  they  would  not  then  be  doing  a  business  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  warrant  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  a  fair  statement  to  make  that  every 
member  of  this  committee,  and  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the 
Congress,  instead  of  hurting  business  wants  to  help  business.  If 
a  law  should  be  enacted  permitting  packers  who  have  cars  to  keep 
them,  but  providing  that  the  railroads,  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  should  furnish  to  all  shippers  such  cars  as  are 
needed,  and  then  provide  for  a  licensing  system,  would  you  object 
to  that  kind  of  a  law? 
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Mr.  Brennan.  Well,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  licensing  any- 
body. As  I  stated,  I  believe  it  is  wrong^  and  I  think  it  an  unsound 
policy,  to  license  any  packer.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  that  he 
should  be  licensed  any  more  than  anybody  else;  and  furthermore,  he 
^ould  not  finance  his  business  with  any  such  law  in  effect.  These 
bankers  naturally  are  to  shrewd  and  understand  too  well  what  it 
means  to  the  security  of  their  loans  to  go  on  financing  the  packers 
under  such  a  system. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  some  complaints  made  against  the 
so-called  big  packers,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Brbnnan.  Oh,  yes;  surely.  I  mean,  in  a  general  way,  from 
what  I  read  in  the  press,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  they,  as  charged  by  some  Government 
agencies,  really  monopolize  the  industry ;  not  alone,  as  I  understand, 
on  meats,  but  on  other  things  that  enter  into  interstate  commerce, 
controlling  over  70  per  cent  of  these  things.  Of  course  that  is  a  large 
percentage.  Now,  as  an  independent  packer,  how  have  you  found 
what  we  call  the  big  five  packers  as  competitors? 

Mr.  Brbnnan.  Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Every  fellow  is  out  for  himself  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Brbnnan.  And  1  do  not  blame  the  big  packers.  They  are 
doing  just  what  I  do,  and  just  what  every  other  American  business 
man  would  do.  Each  one  is  out  for  himself.  It  is  a  free  country, 
and  if  a  man  achieves  anything  and  advances  in  his  line  of  industry, 
I  believe  that  is  his  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  sharp  competition  between  yourself 
and  the  packers  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock? 

Mr.  Brbnnan.  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  in  the  disposition  of  your  products? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir;  very  close  competition. 

The  Chairman.  There  is,  then,  no  understanding  whatever  between 
the  members  of  the  packing  industry;  that  is,  through  an  association 
or  in  any  other  way,  as  to  prices  relating  to  their  business 

Mr.  Brbnnan.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kendrick,  any  questions? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  that  you  wish  to  state, 
Mr.  Brennan,  the  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Brennan.  And  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  James  F.  Cochrane,  of  Kansas  City,  here? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name,  business  and  present  address  to 
the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  F.  COCHRANE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
COCHRANE  PACKING  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  KANS. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Cochrane  Packing 
Co.? 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  What  office  do  you  hold  ? 
Mr.  Cochrane.  I  own  it.    I  am  president  of  the  company. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 
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Mr.  Cochrane.  I  have  not  verv  much  to  say,  only  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  licensing  of  the  small  packing  houses.  I  have  had  some 
experience  along  this  line,  because  I  worked  under  a  license  last  year, 
and  up  until  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  hide  department,  and  I  have 
gotten  several  threatening  letters  from  the  Government,  that  they 
would  refuse  to  give  me  cars.  I  will  read  one  of  them.  It  is  nry 
experience  in  working  under  a  license  in  the  meat  business  that  it 
would  be  bad.  This  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  we  must  do  certain 
things,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  here  [reading]  : 

We  would  prefer  not  to  take  any  drastic  action,  but  shall  ask  the  Director 
of  Railroads  to  cut  off  the  incoming  and  outgoing  freight  of  any  concern  that 
does  not  abide  strictly  by  the  regulations.    We  await  your  reply. 

Of  course  I  answered  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  letter  from? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  From  O.  C.  Howe,  in  charge  of  the  hide  and  skin 
section  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  September  21,  1918. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  witness  read 
the  whole  letter,  so  that  we  may  have  an  idea  as  to  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  written. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  All  right.     I  will  be  glad  to  read  it.     It  is  as 

follows : 

Wab  Industries  Board, 
Washington,  September  21,  1918. 

From:  O.  G.  Howe,  in  charge,  hides  and  skin  section,  Hide,  Leather  and  Tan- 
ning Materials  Division. 

To :  Cochrane  Packing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Subject:  Hide  regulations. 

1.  We  are  informed  that  you  have  been  buying  hides  flat  and  also  that  you 
have  been  buying  hides  cured  in  vats.  We  beg  to  inclose  you  copy  of  the 
schedule  of  maximum  prices  and  you  will  find  the  rules  in  regard  to  country 
hides  on  pages  6,  7,  and  8.  You  will  also  find  maxmum  prices  based  on  carload 
lots  in  your  section  at  the  top  of  page  9.  Please  understand  that  it  is  necessary 
in  all  cases  to  buy  hides  on  selection,  and  this  is  required  no  matter  how  large 
or  how  small  the  lot  may  be.  The  rules  apply  to  purchases  you  may  make 
from  butchers  or  anybody  else. 

2.  We  would  prefer  not  to  take  any  drastic  action  but  shall  ask  the  Director 
of  Railroads  to  cut  off  the  incoming  and  outgoing  freight  of  any  concern  that 
does  not  abide  strictly  by  the  regulations.    We  await  your  reply. 

Hide,  Leather  and  Tanning  Materials  Division. 
C.  F.  C.  Stout,  Chief. 
By  O.  O.  Howe. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  shall  I  read  my  reply  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  My  reply  is  as  follows : 

September  27,  1018. 
Mr.  O.  C.  Howe, 

In  Charge  Hide  and  Skin  Section, 

Hide,  Leather,  and  Tanning  Materials  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant  on  the  subject  of  hide 
regulation : 

If  my  men  have  been  buying  hides  flat,  it  Is  contrary  to  our  orders.  Also 
buying  bides  out  of  vats,  which  we  would  not  stand  for  If  we  knew. 
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I  have  taken  this  matter  up  personally  with  each  of  our  men  and  given 
them  positive  instructions  to  live  up  to  the  rules  set  down  by  the  Government 
on  buying  hides  on  selection. 

I  am  certainly  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  matter.  I  want 
to  cooperate  with  you  and  help  you  live  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Cochrane  Packing  Co., 
Per  Jas.  F.  Cochrane,  President. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  buying  hides  flat?  Do  you 
mean  to  have  one  price,  regardless  of  quality  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  have  a  hide  department  in  connection  with  my 
packing  house,  and  the  hide  business,  both  as  to  the  buying  of  hides 
and  the  taking  out  of  hides  by  the  packers,  was  worked  under  a 
license  under  this  department  of  the  Government.  They  requested 
that  you  buy  No.  1  hides  for  No.  1  hides  and  No.  2  hides  for  No.  2 
hides,  and  the  price  was  regulated  accordingly,  and  it  was  set  out  by 
the  Government  what  you  should  pay  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  virtually  what  you  meant,  both  as  to 
grades  and  selections  and  to  pay  that  price;  is  that  what  it  means! 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  hides  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  can  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  think  along  about  that  time  that  they  were  18 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  green,  salted  hides? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Good  heavy  steer  hides? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  they  would  be  steer  hides,  or 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  No.  1  hides? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Not  necessarily.  There  was  a  price  on  calf  hides 
and  a  price  on  steer  hides  and  a  price  on  cowhides. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  now.  what  was  the  price  of  what  was 
known  as  No.  1  green  hides? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  there  are  No.  Is  in  all  of  the  different  classes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  highest  price? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  right  now  light  hides  are  selling  higher  than 
heavy  hides.  Rut  then  heavy  hides  were  selling  higher  than  light 
hides. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  calfskins  sell  higher? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  have  reference  to  skins,  but  have  reference 
to  hides,  A  hide  has  to  weigh  a  certain  number  of  pounds  before  it 
is  called  a  hide,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  from  S  to  15  pounds  is  a  calf  hide,  15  to  25 
pounds  is  a  kip  hide,  and  then  they  are  classified  up  according  to 
weight. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  right  now? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  There  is  no  market — not  in  the  last  three  or  four 
>\  eo  ks. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  time? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  They  wore  up  as  high  as  60  cents  a  pound — No.  1 
calf  hides. 

The  Chairman,  Did  yon  pay  as  high  as  GO  cents  a  pound? 
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Mr.  Cochrane.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  paid  as  high  as  48  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  the  very  best  hides  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir.  We  put  hides  out  of  our  plant  down  into 
the  cellar  at  around  45  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  calfskins  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No,  sir;  calfskins  were  as  high  as  $1  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Green  salted  hides? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  owned  by  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  own  it  all ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  *  When  did  you  commence  business? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  About  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  corporation  or  what? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  laws  of  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  business  do  you  do  annually  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  About  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  had  what  profits  during  the  last 
few  years? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  They  have  been  fair.    We  have  done  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  they  during  the  war  as  compared  to 
prewar  profits? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  there  were  times  previous  to  the  war  when 
I  did  just  as  well  as  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  make  a  little  more  money  during  the 
war  than  before? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  can  not  say  it  was  any  better. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  any  less? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No;  I  did  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  then  under  a  licensing  system  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  That  is  the  hide  department  \vas  under  a  licensing 
system.  Well,  I  guess  all  houses  were  working  under  a  license  simi- 
lar to  what  I  think  you  are  speaking  of,  put  on  the  different  packing 
houses.    I  think  it  would  be  practically  just  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  dividends  have  you  paid  during  the 
last  10  years? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  do  not  pay  any  dividends.  I  own  the 
business.  I  incorporated  it  to  sell  stock  to  my  employees,  but  they 
did  not  take  to  it  very  well.  I  could  have  sold  plenty  of  stock  to 
outsiders;  different  people  wanted  to  buy  as  much  as  $10,000  worth 
of  stock,  but  my  intention  was  to  sell  the  stock  to  the  men  who  were 
working  for  me,  but  they  did  not  take  much  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  rate  of  your  annual  profits? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  have  done  very  well.  I  could  not  say 
exactly  what  our  profits  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  the  statements  made  by  the  big 
packers.  How  do  your  profits  run — as  well  as  those  of  the  big 
packers? 
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Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  they  run  as  well  or  a  little  better.  Our 
business  is  small  and  I  look  after  the  details  perhaps  a  little  closer. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  packing  plant  and  also  a  hide  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cha'rman.  And  you  slaughter  hogs  and  cattle? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  just  an  independent  packing 
house,  but  it  is  the  largest  independent  packing  house  in  Kansas 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  capitalization  of  only  $100,000? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  surplus  have  you? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  have  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capital  do  you  employ  in  your  plant? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  How  much  help? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  how  much  capital  do  you  employ  in  the  con- 
duct of  your  business? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  there  are  times  when  it  will  take  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  carrying  some  accounts,  carrying  some 
Government  institutions,  because  sometimes  they  are  a  little  bit  slow 
about  paying. 

The  Chairman.  On  an  average,  how  much  capital  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Oh,  about  $250,000  or  $300,000,  I  expect.  But  I 
could  not  say  just  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  will  ask  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Your  opposition  to  the  bill  seems  to  be  based 
upon  your  experience  with  licensing  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  My  experience  has  been,  when  we  are  working 
under  Government  inspection,  that  when  they  come  out  with  any  new 
legislation  on  the  large  houses,  they  apply  it  to  the  small  houses  as 
well.  And  if  you  make  an  appeal  to  them  that  you  can  not  afford  it 
they  will  tell  you  you  have  no  business  being  in  the  business  if  you 
can  not  afford  to  do  these  things. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Your  answer  to  that  letter  shows  a  very  com- 
mendable spirit  of  cooperation,  and  therefore  I  asked  if  the  depart- 
ment did  not  show  a  very  moderate  attitude  toward  any  violation  of 
the  regulations? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  never  violated  any  of  their  regulations.  I  had 
numerous  letters  of  that  character,  from  that  department,  but  at  all 
times  I  could  always  prove  I  was  in  the  clear.  But  a  small  man 
trying  to  do  a  reasonable-sized  business,  is  under  constant  fear  of 
going  ahead  and  extending  his  business,  under  such  conditions. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Was  this  regulation  of  the  department  an  un- 
reasonable one? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  something  might  happen  in  this  way :  One  of 
your  men  might  go  out,  and  being  anxious  to  do  business  he  would 
overstep  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed.  The  result 
would  be,  that  if  you  had  a  few  cars  of  stuff  going  out  and  you  could 
not  get  transportation  for  them  you  would  probably  suffer  quite  a 
loss.  Or  you  might  have  some  cars  coming  in,  and  they  would  refuse 
to  give  them  to  you,  and  you  might  have  contracts  to  fill,  and  it  noold 
work  quite  a  hardship  on  you.    I  know  that  it  would  on  mq,  beetuse 
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I  do  business  on  a  limited  amount  of  money,  and  when  I  buy  any- 
thing I  need  it,  or  when  I  sell  anything  I  need  the  money  that  is  to 
come  from  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  not  you  believe,  however,  that  there  is  an 
advantage  both  to  the  public  and  the  legitimate  dealer,  in  having 
some  sort  of  proper  rules  and  regulations  under  which  any  business 
may  be  conducted? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  think  you  are  right  there,  Senator,  but  in  some 
way  or  other  whenever  there  is  any  new  legislation  that  comes  out 
against  the  big  house  it  usually  works  out  hardest  against  the  little 
house.  The  big  house  can  afford  better  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
and  regulations  and  the  little  one  can  not,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
little  one  is  put  out  of  the  game. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  believe  the  big  houses  admit  that;  but  in 

Jour  judgment,  Mr.  Cochrane,  if  this  committee  determined  it  to 
e  a  fact  that  there  was  an  unusual  or  unlimited  power  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  big  packing  houses,  would  you  still  prefer  to  allow  them 
to  wield  that  power  rather  than  submit  to  rational  and  reasonable 
regulations  yourself? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  have  never  had  very  much  trouble  com- 
peting with  them,  both  in  buying  and  selling.  I  am  not  large  at 
all,  but  I  could  be  a  good  bit  larger  if  I  wanted  to  go  after  the 
business ;  I  could  have  ten  times  or  twenty  times  the  business  which  I 
have  now,  and  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  small  man. 
But  sometimes  when  he  is  small  there  are  lots  of  hardships  to  over- 
come; and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  my  experience  that  when- 
ever anything  new  comes  out  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
for  the  big  fellow,  it  works  hardest  on  the  little  fellow.  And  it  is 
for  the  reason  that  the  big  one  is  perfectly  able  to  pull  down  or  put 
up,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  stand  anything  that  comes  along; 
but  the  more  you  legislate  against  the  big  house,  the  more  you  hurt 
the  little  fellow.  It  is  the  little  fellow  that  suffers  most  from  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  little  fellow  gets  smaller  and  the  big  one 
grows  bigger. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  consider  that  legislation  in  regard 
to  other  lines  of  business  has  been  intended  as  an  injury  to  the  busi- 
ness, do  you,  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  Senator,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  almost 
every  other  industry  has  more  freedom  than  the  packers  have.  As 
an  illustration,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  tried  to  buy  a  carload  of 
cement  the  other  day,  and  called  up  about  a  dozen  different  cement 
plants,  and  I  got  the  same  price  from  all  of  them.  I  wanted  to  get 
a  few  carloads  of  lumber  a  while  back,  and  got  the  same  price  from 
all  of  them.  In  the  same  way  I  found  the  coal  business.  But  if 
you  call  up  half  a  dozen  or  three  or  four  packing  houses  you  will 
not  get  the  same  price,  if  you  want  a  carload  of  stuff  or  a  dozen 
hams,  or  something  like  that,  but  you  will  get  a  variation  in  prices 
of  anywhere  from  1  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  the  packers 
had  had  a  little  more  freedom  they  would  have  made  a  really  sub- 
stantial growth  in  their  business? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  it  is  just  like  a  hole,  the  more  you  work  on 
it  the  bigger  it  gets ;  and  in  the  packing  business  the  more  you 
agitate  them  the  more  spur  them  on. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  You  think  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  over  every  industry  is  not  to  disturb  them 
but  to  let  them  alone? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  Senator,  some  things  do  not  need  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  Senator  Harrison  to  take  the  chair  for 
a  few  minutes. 

(Senator  Harrison  takes  the  chair.) 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  you  thought  there  was  any  unwarranted 
control  of  the  food  products  of  this  country,  even  though  you  are  a 
packer  yourself,  would  not  you  favor  some  plan  of  limiting  that 
arbitrary  power! 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Do  you  mean  the  large  packers!  There  is  one  thing 
I  would  suggest,  take  yonr  Government  institutions  and  your  State 
institutions,  or  some  of  them,  they  go  out  and  ask  for  contracts  on 
meat  for  a  year,  and  it  bars  the  little  fellow.  It  has  never  barred  me, 
but  it  does  bar  some  of  the  little  fellows,  because  they  can  not  go  out 
and  bid  on  a  Government  contract  for  a  year.  Previous  to  the  war 
all  Government  contracts  were  let  for  12  months.  Under  such  a  plan, 
in  the  first  place,  you  have  to  put  up  a  big  bond  that  you  will  fulfill 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  when  you  make  your  bid.  In  the  next  place, 
you  have  to  go  on  the  board  of  trade  and  buy  enough  supplies  to  cover 
the  contract.  Or,  you  have  to  have  a  cold  storage  trig  enough  to  take 
care  of  your  buy  of  Government  stuff  or  to  arrange  to  have  somebody 
store  them  for  you.  Or  you  have  to  put  out  on  the  farm  enough  stun 
to  cover  your  contract.  You  have  to  cover  it  in  about  three  ways. 
And  it  makes  a  speculator  out  of  you.  I  would  suggest  that  the  differ- 
ent States  and  the  Federal  Government,  after  this  war  is  over  and 
everything  settles  down  to  a  normal  business  basis,  change  their  plan, 
and  that  they  do  not  ask  for  contracts  for  over  three  months  on  stuff. 
There  are  some  houses  that  have  lost  lots  of  money  on  having  12 
months'  contracts,  and  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  know  of 
one  house  that  had  a  contract  on  beef  for  11  cents  a  pound  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  was  buying  cattle  at  12  and  13  cents  a 

fiound  on  foot,  from  which  to  fill  that  contract.  If  it  had  been  a 
ittle  house  it  would  have  busted  it,  and  he  would  have  been  out  of  it, 
and  the  Government  would  not  have  gotten  the  goods,  and  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  believe  that  real  publicity  given 
to  such  transactions,  along  with  the  entire  industry,  would  correct  a 
good  many  of  these  evils  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  thi: 
and  he  did  not  say  anything  t 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  d 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No;  I  thin 
says  anything  about  it.   He  U 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then 
known  to  the  public  general!  j 
fairly  to  the  people,  to  one 
would  be  interested  in  having 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  do 
is  easier  to  let  a  contract  for  e 

Senator  Kendrick,  Do  you 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes;  I  thi 
more  money.    If  you  hid  on 
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high  enough  to  protect  yourself  on  it,  and  then  the  little  fellow  will 
be  out  of  the  game,  or  at  least  some  of  them  would.  Others  come  in 
and  bid  on  them.  Now,  numerous  departments  of  the  Government 
are  asking  for  only  a  month's  bid,  or  some  of  them  three  months, 
while  some  of  them  are  asking  for  12  months. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Harrison  (in  the  chair).  Senator  Kenyon,  do  you  desire 
to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Senator  Harbison  (in  the  chair).  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  a  finding 
as  to  your  house  in  1917,  that  you  were  the  only  independent  packing 
plant  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  1917,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  remember  really  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  not  you  made  some  complaint  about  the 
hide  question,  that  you  could  not  secure  as  high  prices  for  your  hides 
as  the  big  packers  secured  f 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Maybe  I  did,  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  not  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  may  have  said  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  WelL  was  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  is  you  plant,  at  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  On  Central  Avenue  and  Water  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  right  between  Armour's  and  Morris's. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  lease  from  the  stockyards  company? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  plant  is  built  on  land  leased  from  the 
stockyards? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  sot  that  lease  from  the  stockyards  before  the 
packing  houses  owned  the  stockyards. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  pay  your  rent  to  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  To  the  stockyards  company ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  stockyards  company  is  owned  by  the 
packers? 

Mr._  Cochrane.  I  think  they  are;  yes;  in  fact,  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  they  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  a  lease  have  you? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Thirty  years.  I  took  the  lease — I  got  it  from  Col. 
Morse,  who  used  to  be  the  president  of  the  stockyards  company. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  buy  crippled  cattle  largely,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Not  any  more  than — I  do  not  get  my  per  cent  of 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  a  man;  that 
would  probably  humiliate  lots  of  people. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  it  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Cochbane.  I  do  not  get  my  per  cent  of  the  crippled  cattle  in 
Kansas  City. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  thought,  from  your  being  a  small  buyer,  that 
probably  you  bought  them  largely. 

Mr.  Cochbane.  I  do  when  I  get  a  chance  at  them.  I  buy  any- 
thing in  the  yard  that  there  is  an  advantage  in. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  not  made  complaint  of  the  treatment 
of  crippled  cattle  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Cochbane.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  The  only  complaint  that 
I  would  make  would  be  that  I  would  not  get  a  square  deal  in  buying 
them.    I  do  not  buy  any  crippled  hogs. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  you  would  not  get  a 
square  deal ! 

Mr.  Cochrane.  One  of  the  commission  firms  might  favor  the  pack- 
ing houses  a  little  bit. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  they  dot 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  might  get  after  some  of  my  men  for  not  being 
a  little  bit  stronger  on  the  job. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  they  favor  them  in  the  buying  of 
crippled  cattle? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  did  not  mean  to  criticize  you. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  That  is  all  right;  go  ahead.  I  will  buy  anything 
in  the  yards  that  I  can  make  a  dollar  on.  I  buy  good  steers,  good 
calves,  and  good  heifers,  and  I  buy  all  the  cripples  I  can  get  hold  of, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  any  other  house. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  it  a  reflection  to  say  that  they  buy  crippled 
cattle  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  some  people  use  it  as  a  hammer  to  knock 
against  a  fellow. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  do  not  understand'it  that  way.  Some  one  has 
to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Certainly;  they  have  them  in  the  yards.  I  do  not 
get  any  of  the  dead  stock  out  of  the  yards.  You  probably  know  who 
gets  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  gets  what? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  you  know  who  gets  it;  the  Standard  Ren- 
dering Works  gets  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  are  a  Kansas  concern  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  think  they  are. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  controls  them? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  know  who  the  stockholders  or  own- 
ers are? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No. 

Senator  K"™™™    tv,  «™,  1™™,  »)>ui.„  *v.„  ™„i™~  i „„.._ 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  a  common  understanding,  about  the 
rendering  works? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  becomes  of  the  dead  hogs  in  the  yards? 
Do  vou  know  what  becomes  of  them ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Why,  there  are  two  rendering  works  there  that 
get  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  they  packer  concerns  too? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  think  they  are 

Senator  Harrison.  I  did  not  understand  what  concern  it  was  that 
got  the  dead  cattle? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  The  Standard  Rendering  Works  gets  the  most  of 
them,  I  think. 

Senator  Harrison.  Are  they  understood  to  be  part  of  the  packers^ 
or  do  the  packers  control  them  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  understood  that  way,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  they  are  controlled 
by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  use  those  mostly  for  the  hides,  do  they? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  compete  with  the  packers  on  the  hide 
proposition? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No;  I  do  not  compete  with  the  packers  on  hides. 
There  is  not  much  competition  in  hides.  You  sell  your  hides  to  the 
tanners. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  ever  sell  your  hides  to  the  Big  Five 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  think  I  sold  a  carload  once  or  twice,  probably 
several  carloads,  to  Armour's  tannery  in  Chicago.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  we  did. 

Senator  Harrison.  Mr.  Cochrane,  can  you  give  us  the  comparative 
prices  of  hides,  calf  hides,  steer  hides — 1  do  not  know  the  technical 
names — now  and  this  time  last  year? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  right  to-day,  in  fact  there  is  really  no 
market  on  hides.  There  was  up  to  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  the 
agitation  was  on  about  one  thing  and  another,  and  they  turned  loose 
the  storage  goods.    I  do  not  think  there  are  any  hides  stored. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  say  three  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  three  years  ago  No.  1  beef  hides  were  worth 
about  6  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  much  were  those  hides  worth  this  time 
last  year? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  could  not  sav  exactlv.  About  a  vear  or  a  vear 
and  a  half  ago  they  went  down  as  low  as  2  cents  a  pound.  They 
have  been  gradually  going  up. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  have  been  gradually  going  up  for  the 
last  18  months,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  There  has  been  a  real  shortage  in  hides;  the  de- 
mand has  been  greater  than  the  supply. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  your  holdings  in  hides  been  increasing, 
or  do  you  let  them  go  as  soon  as  you  get  them  ? 
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Mr.  Cochrane.  If  the  market  looks  good  I  sell  them  ahead;  if 
the  market  does  not  look  good  I  hold  them. 

Senator  Harrison.  Naturally,  holding  hides  from  the  market 
would  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  hides,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Not  always. 

Senator  Harrison.  If  there  were  a  scarcity  of  hides,  holding  them 
from  the  market  when  there  is  a  demand  for  them  would  naturally 
increase  the  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  been  holding  hides  since 
the  market  has  been  going  up.  I  think  my  own  concern  has  been 
selling  hides  ahead. 

Senator  Harrison.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Senator  Harrison.  Since  the  first  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Since  the  first  of  this  year :  since  hides  have  been 
going  up  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  hide — there  might  have 
been  in  the  last  three  weeks,  but  previous  to  that  I  think  hides  were 
sold  ahead  instead  of  being  in  storage. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  think  that  applies  to  the  five  big  packers? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  think  it  applies  to  the  whole  United  States. 

Senator  Harrison.  Everybody? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  say  hides  went  off  about  three  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  was  the  cause  of  hides  going  off? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  unless  it  is  the  agitation  on  the  market 

Senator  Harrison.  What  agitation? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  the  storage  of  stocks,  and  turning  loose  the 
goods  in  storehouses,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  did  turn  loose  the  hides  that  were  in 
store,  then? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  in  store. 

Senator  Harrison.  Then  what  agitation  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  The  high  price  of  goods,  the  cost  of  shoes,  and  such 
as  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  The  demand  for  hides? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  The  demand  for  hides  dropped  off  about  three 
weeks  ago. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  did  the  price  of  shoes  drop  off  too? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  agitation  were  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  the  high  cost  of  shoes,  and  such  as  that,  just 
general  writings  that  came  out  in  the  press,  and  public  opinion, 
and  such  as  that.  As  far  as  hides  being  in  storage — in  fact,  1  know 
hides  have  been  sold  ahead  by  some  of  the  packing  houses ;  they  had 
to  wait  for  delivery  on  them. 

Senator  Harrison.  If  the  five  big  packers  should  go  off  the  market 
in  all  the  stockyards  in  the  country  for  two  days,  it  would  naturally 
affect  the  price  of  hides  and  cattle,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  there  would  be  orders 
come  in — well,  I  would  not  say;  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
markets  all  over  the  country. 
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Senator  Hahrison.  You  do  not  think  that  if  the  five  big  packers 
would  go  off  the  market  in  Kansas  City  for,  say,  two  days,  and  not  buy 
inything,  it  would  affect  the  price  of  cattle  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  demoralize  prices.  Three 
weeks  ago  Monday  we  had  30,000  cattle  in  the  yard,  on  Tuesday  we 
had  28,000,  and  on  Wednesday  about  18,000,  and  they  seemed  to 
take  them.  You  take  runs  like  those  when  the  packing  houses  are 
there  to  take  them,  and  I  think  they  strengthen  the  markets  and  keep 
them  uniform. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  they  been  buying  right  along  in  Kansas 
City? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Cleaning  up  the  yards  every  day ;  everything  was 
cleaned  up.    The  bigger  the  market  the  better  the  price. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  whenever  they  go  off  the  market  the 
price  naturally  goes  down? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Sometimes.  Sometimes  speculators  come  in  and 
buy  stuff  higher  than  the  packers  do. 

Senator  Harrison.  But  if  the  packers  get  off  the  market  there  is 
that  much  less  competition? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Certainly. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  the  speculators  can  get  hold  of  the  cattle 
much  cheaper,  can  they  not,  and  the  independent  people,  too? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  they  do ;  yes. 

Senator  Harrison.  Naturally  so? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  And  it  would  demoralize  the  market  if  they  were 
not  there  to  take  care  of  the  market. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  referred  to  the  Standard  Rendering 
Co.  I  observe  in  Volume  III  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
Report,  at  page  64,  that  that  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  of 
which  the  Morris  family  own  $606,300  of  stock;  Swift,  $75,000: 
Cudahy,  $60,000;  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  $175,000;  and 
Arthur  Meeker,  vice  president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  $50,000;  the  bal- 
ance being  held  by  employees  and  others  affiliated  with  these  packers. 
Do  vou  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No.  I  would  not  mind  owning  some  of  that 
myself,  though. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  would  like  to  own  some  of  that? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes:  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Tne  report  further  states  that  on  its  $1,000,000 
capital  stock,  $860,540.04  of  which  its  manager  admits  represents 
u  contract  rights  and  good  will,"  the  Standard  Rendering  Co.  has 
paid  the  following  dividends:  1912,  $80,000;  1913,  $80,000;  1914, 
$30,000;  1915,  $80,000;  1916,  $100,000—10  per  cent. 

Farther,  the  commission  say : 

Shippers  at  Kansas  City  complain  that  they  are  not  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  their  dead  animals. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Wo.    1  think  they  are  getting  a  pretty  good  price 
for  them. 
Senator  Kenyon  (continuing  reading) : 

These  dividends  on  stock  90  per  cent  overcapitalized  would  seem  to  justify 
this  complaint. 

Do  you  agree  with  that?    * 
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Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  probably  they  run  their  business  economi- 
cally— at  not  very  large  expense. 

Senator  Kenton.  Of  the  $1,000,000,  about  $800,000  seems  U)  be 
good  will  and  contract  rights ;  and  they  are  paying  something  like 
10  per  cent  on  that.  So  they  could  not  pay  very  high  prices  for 
dead  animals,  could  they? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  They  are  paying,  I  think,  three  cents  a  pound  for 
dead  hogs,  and  buy  cattle  by  the  head. 

I  wish  I  could  put  that  stronger,  that  the  little  fellow  has  to  suffer 
whenever  there  is  anything  put  on  the  big  house,  and  it  has  been  my 
experience. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  would  you  suffer  through  a  license?  How 
does  a  man  suffer  who  is  engaged  in  a  square  business  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  was  doing  an  absolutely  square  business  when  I 
was  getting  those  threatening  letters. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  why  you  think  you  suffer? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  They  will  show;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  that  was  all  adjusted  satisfactorily,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No  ;  I  work  under  Government  inspection  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  object  to  Government  inspection? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No;  I  like  Government  inspection  in  a  fair  war. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  does  not  hurt  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  will  be  mistakes  made  by  subordinates  in 
all  lines  of  business? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes ;  there  are  plenty  of  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  really  object  to  a  system  because 
there  are  mistakes  made  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  object  to  a  system ;  no,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  Take  the  banking  business.  Do  you  not  object 
to  governmental  control  or  regulation  of  the  banking  business? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  You  are  speaking  of  bank  examiners? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  you  take  our  bank  examiners ;  about  the  time 
their  terms  expire  they  usually  go  to  be  president  of  one  of  the 
biggest  banks  in  the  country.  You  take  a  man  that  will  get  on  some 
of  the  inside  dope  of  a  big  house  or  the  little  house  either,  which  a 
man  has  labored  practically  all  his  lifetime  to  build  up,  and  one  of 
those  license  examiners  would  have  all  the  details  on  everything 
from  A  to  Z,  and  he  would  have  a  pull  on  the  trade;  he  would  prob- 
ably know  where  the  good  customers  were,  the  profitable  ones,  and 
he  would  go  up  to  some  banker  and  say,  "I  am  next  to  all  those 
things ;  let  us  get  busy ;  we  can  start  a  packing-house,"  and  probably 
get  in  the  good  graces  of  some  of  the  leading  men  around  the  plant 
and  go  out  and  start  a  packing-house  himself. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  a  small  way  along  that  line. 
Take  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  big  banks  in  Kansas  City.  They 
were  bank  examiners  a  few  years  back,  and  they  got  a  pull  with 
five  or  six  small  banks  over  the  State,  and  then  he  pets  a  job  as 
cashier,  and  then  the  first  thing  you  know  he  is  pulling  the  trade 
of  those  four  or  five  hundred  banks  that  he  has  examined,  and  then 
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the  first  thing  you  know  he  is  either  the  vice  president  or  president 
of  it 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  an  argument  against  the  system  or 
against  the  men? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  you  would  undoubtedly  put  clever  men 
there 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  had  men  in  the  cabinet  who  have  gone 
out  and  gotten  large  salaries  in  different  lines  of  business.  Do  you 
think  that  is  really  an  argument  against  having  a  cabinet  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  those  things  are  done. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  not  indorsing  that  at  all,  but  lam  asking 
you  if  you  think,  because  an  examiner  may  use  his  position  some- 
times to  advance  himself,  that  that  is  a  good  argument  against  the 
system? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No  ;  the  system  is  all  right. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  banking  system  can  not  run  without  some 
Federal  legislation? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No.  The  banks  run  more  uniform  than  the  pack- 
ing houses. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  take  the  railroads.  Do  you  think  it  is 
wise  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  railroads  as  to  rates? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  never  had  very  much  ex- 
perience with  the  railroads. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  let  the 
railroads,  which  are  a  natural  monopoly,  simply  do  as  they  please 
and  charge  any  rates  they  please  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  the  rates  were  lower  a  few  years  back  than 
thev  are  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer,  Senator,  because 
I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  All  right.  Let  us  take  the  lumber  business 
that  you  have  spoken  of.  If  the  lumber  interest  in  this  country  can 
combine  so  that  thev  absolutely  control  lumber,  do  you  think  it  is  a 
wise  thing  for  the  (jovernment  to  sit  still  and  say,  "We  have  no  con- 
cern with  that?" 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  know  that,  either.  They  may  have  their 
reasons  for  having  one  price  on  lumber. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  they  actually  had  a  monopoly  and  controlled 
the  lumber,  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  concern  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  am  not  in  the  lumber  business;  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  believe  in  monopoly  in  these  things, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  if  it  gets  down  to  the  minimum  cost  I  think 
it  is  all  right. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then,  if  a  few  men  could  control  all  the  meat 
business — I  am  not  saying  they  do — but  if  they  could,  if  they  held  the 
prices  down  to  the  people,  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  ao  not  think  they  could  control  it. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  But  if  they  could  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  If  they  could — I  really  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  a  few  men  could  control  all  the  oil  supply 
of  the  country  and  fix  prices  just  as  they  please,  although  they  Kept 
the  price  down  to  the  people  and  made  oil  cheap,  do  you  think  that 
would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  either. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  monopoly  a  good  thing  for  this  country? 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No;  I  do  not  like  monopoly,  unless  I  own  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  mean  that,  do  you?  If  you  could  have 
a  monopoly  you  would  think  it  was  all  right? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  If  I  could  have  a  monopoly? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  different  rule  for  your  own  con- 
duct than  for  your  fellowmen? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No  ;  I  always  like  to  treat  every  man  fair. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  really  believe  what  you  said  a  minute 
ago — which  I  suppose  was  intended  to  be  jocular,  as  it  elicited 
laughter — that  if  you  had  a  monopoly  it  would  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No.    I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  things  are  funny  to  some  people. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  notion  is  that  we  have  too  much  regulation 
of  business,  and  you  feel  we  ought  to  let  business  alone  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well;  it  usually  goes  down  to  the  little  man.  It 
hinders  him  considerably.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  thev 
expect  me  to  do  just  what  they  expect  of  Mr.  Armour  or  Mr.  'Swift 
or  any  of  the  other  houses,  and  the  Government  tells  me,  "  Well,  if 
you  can  not  afford  that  you  have  no  business  being  in  business." 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Government  tells  you  that? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  That  is  exactly  what  they  tell  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whoever  told  you  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  The  Government  inspectors  in  charge  of  the 
plant. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  they  have  about  half  a  dozen  there  at  the 
plant. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  am  glad  to  have  Mr.  Cochrane's  testimony. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  say  one  of  your  objections  to  the  license 
system  was  that  threatening  telegram  that  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  That  is  one. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  said  they  tried  to  interfere  with  your 
business  in  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  That  was  a  letter. 

Senator  Harrison.  A  letter  that  you  read.  I  understood  from 
your  answer  to  it  that  you  expressed  your  gratification  that  they 
called  your  attention  to  it.    That  was  just  diplomacy,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No,  not  altogether,  sir.  If  our  men  are  not  living 
up  to  the  rules  set  out  by  the  Government,  or  the  laws,  I  would  like 
to  know  of  it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FEED  OAKLAND,  RETAIL  BUTCHER,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  KANSAS  RETAIL  BUTCHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  WEL- 
LINGTON, EANS. 


Senator. Harrison.  You  may  just  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr. 
Garland.    What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  am  in  the  butcher  business — the  retail  butcher 
business — and  also  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Retail  Butchers'  Associa- 
tion.  We  feel  that  we  do  not  need  these  bills. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  are  not  for  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  All  right;  you  may  tell  the  committee  your 
reasons  for  it,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  we  are  getting  along  first  rate  with  the  pack- 
ers, and  it  looks  as  though  it  might  ball  things  up  if  we  have  these 
bills  passed.  We  are  getting  good  service  with  their  cars  and  every- 
thing, and  we  have  no  complaint.  Just  let  well  enough  alone;  that 
is  the  idea. 

Senator  Harrison.  Your  organization  feels  that  way  about  it,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  they  so  expressed  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  no;  but  those  I  have  talked  to  have. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  you  have  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  These  are  more  your  individual  ideas  than 
those  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes ;  and  the  members  that  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  do  you  feel  it  is  going  to  affect  you  in 
your  business? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  we  feel  that  it  would  put  up  prices  for  a  while 
anyway. 

Senator  Harrison.  Why? 

Mr.  Garland.  By  putting  some  one  in  as  the  head  of  a  firm,  where 
a  man  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  business. 

Senator  Harrison.  Your  idea  about  the  bills  is  that  they  will  fire 
some  of  these  fellows  who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  business  and 
put  in  some  other  fellows? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  I  suppose  they  would. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  your  idea  of  the  bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  about  the  cars.  It  is  necessary  for  the  retail 
butcher  to  have  the  refrigerator  cars  to  get  their  fresh  meats,  and  they 
are  getting  along  fine,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  over  the  State.  They 
do  not  need  any  change  as  far  as  I  know.  I  think  we  might  just  as 
well  let  well  enough  alone. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.  Garland.  Wellington,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  your  business? 

Mr.  Garland.  Butcher. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  How  far  is  Wellington  from  here  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  should  judge  it  is  about  1,500  miles. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  railroad  fare? 

Mr.  Garland.  About  $60. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  that  include  the  Pullman? 

Mr.  Garland.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  your  Pullman  fare  here? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  now,  that  is  part  of  the  Pullman  fare. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  bought  a  ticket  including  Pullman  fare, 
did  you  not,  to  come  here? 

Mr.  Garland.  From  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Don't  you  know  what  that  fare  is? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  it  was  $41. 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Including  the  Pullman? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  about  $60  all  the  way? 

Mr.  Garland.  Maybe  not  quite  that  much. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  just  in  the  ordinary  butcher  business? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  were  your  meals  en  route  coming  down 
here;  do  you  know  what  they  amounted  to? 

Mr.  Garland.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Didn't  you  pay  for  them? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  with  jrou? 

Mr.  Garland.  Mr.  Giffen,  of  Cedric,  Kans. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  a  butcher? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  of  butchers  in  your 
town  before  you  came? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  have  come  here  to  tell  us  to  let  well 
enough  alone  ?    That  is  your  message  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  have  come  1,500  miles  at  an  expense  of 
$120  or  so  to  tell  us  to  let  well  enough  alone?  Could  you  not  have 
written  that  to  us  just  as  well? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  possibly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  are  you  staying  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Garland.  At  the  Willard  Hotel. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  what  rate  are  you  paying  at  the  Willard 
Hotel? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  ask  what  the  room  was,  sir? 

Senator  Kenyon.  What? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  have  not  asked  what  the  room  was.  Mr.  Giffen 
and  I  room  together. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Didn't  you  ask  what  the  room  was  when  you 
came  here? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  been  here  and  stayed  at  the  Wil- 
lard Hotel? 

Mr.  Garland.  No.    I  was  in  Washington  in  1892. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  you  stay  then  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  I  tell  you;  we  had  rooms  at  Baltimore. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  stay  in  Washington  at  all,  then  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  No  ;  that  was  in  1892. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  stayed  before  at  the  Willard 
Hotel  when  you  have  been  here? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  just  told  them  to  give  you  a  good  room 
when  you  got  to  the  Willard  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  ask  about  the  price? 

Mr.  Garland.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  care  anything  about  the  price? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  I  did  not  want  a  suite  of  rooms;  just  a  nice 
room  with  two  beds  in  it  and  bath. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  price  is  at  all? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  the  butcher  business  pretty  good  out  in  your 
town? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  always  done  a  good  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  do  most  of  your  butchers,  when  they  come 
to  Washington,  stay  at  the  Willard  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  paying  your  bill  at  the  Willard  Hotel? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  pay  your  bill  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  expect  to  be  reimbursed  by  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  a  man  of  property? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  here? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  I  wanted  to  take  a  little  trip,  and  I  read  over 
the  bill,  and  it  looked  as  though  it  was  not  right  to  take  the  packing- 
house business  away  from  the  packers,  and  we  butchers — that  is,  their 
business  and  the  packers'  run  in  the  same  lines. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  you  get  your  copy  of  the  bill  that 
you  read  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  sent  there,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  somebody  come  around  and  see  you  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Some  representative  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  get  the  bill  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  their  representatives? 

Mp.  Garland.  It  came  in  a  wrapper;  I  don't  know  who  sent  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Came  in  a  wrapper,  without  any  letter? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  when  you  read  the  bill  you  said,  "  I  must 
go  to  Washington  and  stop  that  thing  "  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  did  you  talk  with  anybody  else  about 
coming! 
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Mr.  Oakland.  Mr.  Giffen  and  I,  we  talked  about  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  talked  about  coming? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  is  Mr.  Giffen  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  He  is  a  butcher  at  Cedric,  Kans.,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  another  town? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  you  happen  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  it  is  not  very  tar. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  go  over  to  another  place  to  see  him? 

Mr.  Garland.  No  ;  I  talked  to  him  over  the  telephone. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  anybody  ask  you  to  talk  with  him  over  the 
telephone  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  you  happen  to  talk  with  him  over  the 
telephone? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  I  did  not  want  to  make  the  trip  alone. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  telephoned  to  him  to  ask  him  to  come  along, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Had  he  read  the  bill  then? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  did  he  tell  you  he  was  already  planning  to 
make  the  trip  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  he  said  he  would  go. 

Senator  Kenton.  While  you  have  been  here  have  you  talked  with 
any  packer  representatives? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  had  any  letters  from  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  tell  this  committee  now  that  nobody 
has  contributed  anything  to  expense  of  your  coming? 

Mr.  Garland.  Not  a  cent,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  do  not  expect  anybody  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses after  you  get  home  or  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Garland.  Not  unless  the  Retail  Butchers'  Association  should 
want  to  reimburse  me. 

Senator  Kenton.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Garland.  If  they  do  not,  I  can  pay  my  own  expenses. 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  us  find  out  about  tne  Retail  Butchers'  Asso- 
ciation.    You  expect  them  to  reimburse  you  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  not  necessarily ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  are  here  as  their  representative  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  say  "  not  necessarily  "  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  No ;  I  am  able  to  pajr  my  own  expenses. 

Senator  Kenton.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  you  do  not  expect 
them  to  reimburse  you  for  coming  here  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  No  ;  I  won't  say  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  won't  tell  the  committee  that? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  when  they  reimburse  you,  who  reimburses 
them? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  there  will  be  nobody  to  reimburse  them. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  There  will  be  no  reimbursement  to  them  from  the 
packers? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  the  Retail  Butchers'  Association  have  a  meet- 
ing and  decide  upon  what  they  would  do  about  these  bills? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  they  offices  in  the  association? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  the  secretary. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Oh.    Who  is  the  treasurer? 

Mr.  Garland.  A  gentleman  in  Parsons,  Kans. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  a  State  institution  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  have  a  fund  to  send  people  to  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  has  a  treasury  for  everything  that  comes  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  a  State  organization? 

Mr.  Garland.  That  is  a  State  organization ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  butchers  of  your  State  have  been  made 
to  believe  that  these  bills  would  be  very  bad  for  them? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  I  do  not  know 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  have  had  addresses  at  their  meetings  about 
that  from  packer  representatives? 

Mr.  Garland.  No  ;  we  have  not  had  any  meetings. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Packer  representatives  have  been  going  around 
the  State  and  talking  to  the  butchers,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  not  any  representatives.    Of  course  we  have 
regular  traveling  men  call  on  us. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  they  have  talked  to  you  about  these  bills  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  they  have  just  asked  our  opinion  about  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Ha ve"  they  suggested  to  you  coming  to  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  no  sir;  no  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  have  you  been  here  waiting  to  give  us 
this  information  about  letting  well  enough  alone  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Since  Saturday. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  large  a  place  is  it  you  live  in? 

Mr.  Garland.  Eight  thousand. 

Senator  Harrison.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Garland. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  another  witness  proceeds 
I  wish  to  make  a  little  statement.  There  were  witnesses  here  last 
week  who,  as  I  understand,  stated  they  had  no  connection  at  all 
with  packing  interests,  but  were  independent  packers.  This  infor- 
mation leaks  out  after  these  witnesses  leave;  different  people  who 
know  them  write  letters.  I  have  had  a  good  many  of  them.  Tlrre 
is  one  in  particular  that  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  concerning 
some  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  last  week.       # 

Senator  Harrison.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  these  witnesses 
ought  to  be  put  under  oath  if  there  is  any  way  of  doing  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  we  not  have  a  plan  for 
putting  witnesses  under  oath  at  former  hearings  of  this  committee? 

Senator  Harrison.  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Kenton.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  it  without  authority 
from  the  Senate. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  I  think  the  authority  should  be  asked  for 
so  we  may  find  out  just  who  is  sending  some  of  these  witnesses  here— 
I  do  not  say  all  of  them.  It  is  quite  apparent  liow  some  of  them 
are  coming. 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  we  not  have  this  letter  read? 

Senator  Kenton.  I  will  let  the  Senator  read  it. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

August  28,  1819. 
Hon.  Wii.  S.  Kenyon, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Si*:  I  notice  by  to-day's  paper  thut  W.  N.  \V.  Blayney,  Jamvs  Doyle, 
and  Harvey  Nuckolls,  of  Pueblo,  were  posing  as  Colorado  Independent  packers. 

Bluyney  has  been  a  broker  In  Denver  for  years  for  the  Cudaby  Packing  Co.. 
of  South  Omaha,  and  to-day  Is  managing  the  Collin  Packing  Co.  here  In 
Denver,  but  that  is  owned  entirely  by  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  and  E.  A. 
Cudahy's  nephew,  Joe  Murphy,  is  now  the  nominal  head  of  It,  but  he  was  too 
young  to  be  when  Blnyney  was  first  put  in  charge.  Blayney  is  also  at  the 
head  of  the  K.  &  B.  Packing  Co.,  ami  thut  Is  also  mme.1  by  the  Cuilahy  PacklsiM 
Co.  Put  Blayney  under  oath  and  he  will  |w»rjnre  himself,  liecause  you  tun 
easily  run  down  the  fact  that  the  Cudaby  Packing  Co.  owns  ami  audits  tlu' 
books  of  both  companies. 

James  Doyle  is  a  wholesale  meat  market  man  here.  They  do  not  kill  a 
single  head  of  any  kind,  nor  do  they  pack — simply  wholesnle.  So  much  for 
Denver. 

Harvey  Nuckolls,  of  Pueblo,  owns  enough  stock  to  be  able  to  vote — nail 
thai  is  all— In  [he  Nuckolls  Packing  (to.,  of  Pueblo. 

That  is  owned  Jointly  by  the  Big  Five,  and  you  can  easily  run  that  down 
if  you  want  to. 

There  are  no  independent  packers,  and  I  can  prove  it.  so  far  who  have  ap- 
peared before  your  committee. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  (i.  Huimn, 

172 J  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  representa- 
tives here  from  the  State  o*  "' T  ~_1 " — :-~  —  *-  — J     -1 

have  inserted  in  the  record 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  For  i 
say  that  Mr.  Robertson  is  pe 
producer  in  the  State  of  Te: 
in  his  career  he  has  occupie 
cowboy,  until  to-day  lie  is  oi 
and  is  perhaps  as  well  info 
associates  as  any  man  in  1 
Texas.     I  read  his  message : 

Senator  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Senate  Building,  Washing, 
From  lay  acquaintance  anion; 
ifnced  that  most  of  th^so  appeal 
Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills  are 
gnnda  being  sent  out  by  the  p; 
strenuous  opposition  to  regulator 
some  legislation  Is  necessary  In 
dustry  and  prevent  a  monopoly 

Vice  Pr> 
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STATEMENT  OP  ME.  EOBEET  J.  KLEBERG,  LIVE-STOCK  PRODUCER, 

KINGSVILLE,  TEX. 

Senator  Kekdrick.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Kleberg  is  at  least  partial 
owner  of  perhaps  the  largest  cattle  and  live-stock  ranch  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  very  widely  known  man  in  his  State  and  is  generally 
right  on  public  questions. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  thank  you,  Senator;  I  certainly  appreciate  that 
expression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  a  little  memorandum  of  what  I  wish 
to  put  before  the  committee.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  it  all,  to 
know  all  about  the  cattle  business,  or  all  about  the  packing  business 
or  any  other  business,  but  I  have  a  few  thoughts  that  I  want  to 
present  that  I  think  are  pertinent  to  the  questions  that  you  gentlemen 
have  under  investigation. 

I  am  a  producer  and  I  am  interested  primarily  as  a  producer,  and 
I  view  this  bill  principally  from  the  standpoint  of  a  producer. 

I  presume  the  intention  of  these  bills  is  to  help  the  producer  to  get 
a  better  price  for  his  live  stock  and  to  protect  the  consumer  against 
unjust  prices.  Those,  I  suppose,  are  the  main  results  that  these  bills, 
are  intended  to  produce,  and  I  am  looking  at  this  question  from  a 
general  broad  viewpoint,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  particular 
man's  business,  any  particular  man's  interest  in  the  live-stock  produc- 
tion, but  from  a  broad  view  that  anyone  would  take  over  the  whole 
question.  Having  been  in  this  business  as  long  as  I  have — for  about 
30  veal's  I  have  been  managing  this  ranch — it  naturally  has  interested 
me,  and  I  have  given  the  matter  some  little  thought. 

I  believe  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  big  packers  understand 
their  business  and  know  now  to  conduct  it  successfully.  The  won- 
derful growth  and  success  of  their  business  proves  this  statement. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  what  I  have  to  say ;  if  that  is  not  correct 
my  entire  thoughts  are  wrong.  I  assume  that  the  big  packers  under- 
stand their  business,  and  that  that  is  proven  by  the  great  success  they 
have  made  of  the  business. 

Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  packers  would  not 
willingly  do  anything  contrary  to  the  interests  of  their  own  business. 
It  is  also  true  that  they  can  not  continue  to  manufacture  meat  prod- 
ucts without  having  the  live  stock,  the  raw  material,  from  which  to 
manufacture  them.  Their  business  prospers  most  when  they  have 
an  ample  and  regular  supply  of  live  stock  from  which  to  draw.  It 
therefore  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  is  to  the  interests 
of  the  packers  to  foster,  not  to  hamper,  live-stock  production.  In 
order  to  do  this,  they  must  pay  the  producer  of  live  stock  a  fair 
price  for  his  products,  so  that  ne,  the  producer,  may  be  enabled  to 
stay  in  business.  I  therefore  contend  and  believe  that  the  producer 
of  live  stock  who  conducts  his  business  properly  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  fear  from  the  packers.  He  needs  the  packers  to  prepare  his 
product  for  the  market  and  to  distribute  it.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
packers  the  production  of  live  stock  could  not  exist  as  an  industry. 

I  can  well  remember  when  there  was  no  real  market  for  live  stock 
in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  lived — southwest  Texas.  In 
those  ofays  we  drove  the  steer  to  the  butcher's  pen.    The  butcher 
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would  slaughter  him,  throw  away  the  head,  horns,  hoofs,  and  other 
offal  and  gave  the  producer  credit  for  so  much  meat  at  his  shop.  All 
of  this  waste  is  now  saved  and  marketed,  and  its  value  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  packers'  profits. 

On  their  ranch  which  I  am  managing,  before  the  packers  cre- 
ated a  market  for  beef  the  way  Capt.  King  marketed  his  stuff  was 
by  slaughtering  the  cattle  for  the  hides  and  tallow.  He  had  big 
rendering  tanks,  and  he  killed  the  cattle  and  rendered  out  the  fat 
After  it  was  cooked  and  the  fat  taken  out  of  it,  it  was  fed  to  hogs. 
These  hogs  again  he  would  kill,  and  render  out  the  lard,  which  he 
put  in  kegs.  He  would  take  the  tallow  from  the  cattle  and  the  lard 
from  the  hogs  and  the  hide  of  the  cattle  and  haul  them  by  wagons 
to  the  coast,  and  there  ship  them. 

For  quite  a  while  that  was  the  onlv  market.  There  was  a  little 
market  established  after  the  war  at  fulton,  where  probably  10,000 
head  of  cattle  were  killed,  but  the  cattle  business  really  was  not  an 
industry. 

Now,  from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  the  business  of  the  packer 
is  so  varied  and  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
their  methods  of  business  materially  affect  the  great  mass  of  the 
public.  Conversely,  the  prosperity  of  the  general  public  likewise 
affects  the  business  of  the  packers.  In  this  regard  tne  packing  in- 
dustry is  not  like  a  small  business  which  affects  but  a  few.  An  in- 
dustry of  such  magnitude  can  not  successfully  conduct  its  business 
along  lines  which  injuriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  its  customers, 
the  general  public,  without  injuring  itself.  In  other  words,  its  suc- 
cess does  not  depend  on  making  a  few  sales  at  high  prices,  but 
rather  upon  a  great  volume  of  sales  at  prices  which  the  public  can 
afford  to  pay. 

I  believe  that  when  a  business  is  as  big  as  the  packers'  business, 
that  business  has  to  be  conducted  properly  and  on  businesslike  lines 
and  on  principles  of  fairness  toward  the  public.  I  do  not  believe 
they  can  afford,  in  their  own  interests,  to  conduct  their  business  in 
.such  a  way  that  it  injures  the  great  mass  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  do  business;  and  every  consumer  practically  in  the  United 
States  is  a  customer  of  the  packers — I  will  not  say  of  just  the  five 
packers,  but  of  some  packer.  There  are  a  few  people  living  out  in 
the  country  who  do  not  get  any  products  of  the  packers,  but  in  the 
city  everybody  is  a  customer  of  the  packers  in  a  certain  sense.  And 
I  believe  that  if  thev  understand  their  business — which  I  think  thev 
do — they  have  got  to  conduct  it  on  proper  lines. 

As  I  view  the  matter,  the  packers  can  not  afford  to  hold  their 
manufactured  products  for  any  great  length  of  time  without  loss, 
as  the  supply  of  live  stock  is  constantly  entering  the  stockyards  and 
the  packers  are  therefore  compelled  as  before  stated,  to  buy  at  prices 
which  will  keep  the  producer  in  business.  Otherwise  the  stockyards 
would  be  crowded  to  overflowing  and  a  panic  would  ensue. 

Whenever  those  conditions  ensue  it  means  a  loss,  it  means  a  lo^ 
to  evervbodv.  When  this  live  stock  comes  into  the  vards  and  is  not 
taken  out  and  manufactured  into  food,  then  the  buyers  can  not  buy 
it  or  take  it,  it  creates  a  semipanic  and  prices  become  lower.  People 
who  are  interested  in  cattle  can  not  afford  to  hold  them,  credits  be- 
come afraid,  and  it  creates  a  general  panic  which  is  very  injurious. 
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It  is  contended  that  the  packers  control  the  price  of  live  stock  on 
foot.  I  hope  this  is  so,  for  then  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  producer 
enough  to  keep  him  in  the  business,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
price  within  reach  of  the  consumer.  I  mean  by  that  that  if  they 
actually  had  control  of  the  price  of  live  stock  on  foot  they  would 
always  have  to  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  that  producer  has  got  to 
stay  in  business,  because  the  packer  can  not  pack  meat  without  the 
producer  producing  it.  At  the  same  time  he  must  have  in  mind  the 
fact  that  he  has  got  to  dispose  of  that  meat,  and  he  has  got  to  dis- 
pose of  it  at  such  a  price  as  the  general  public  can  afford  to  pay.  It 
must  be  put  within  their  reach.  It  may  be  high,  but  it  must  be 
within  their  reach  or  he  can  not  sell  his  product.  He  would  have 
his  product  on  hand,  and  that  would  ruin  his  business.  So  I  believe 
that  if  they  actually  control  the  price  of  live  stock  on  foot  it  would 
help  to  stabilize  the  prices.  It  would  keep  down  fluctuation.  If 
this  is  true,  and  I  contend  that  it  is,  then  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  fix  the  price,  and  no  amount  of  legislation  can  successfully 
and  continuously  nullify  the  force  and  effect  of  that  law.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  packer  can  control  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Theoretically  you  might  think  it  possible,  but  when  it  comes  to  prac- 
tice I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

The  bills  under  consideration  by  this  committee  provide,  by  a 
licensing  system,  for  taking  away  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
stockyards  and  refrigerator  cars  from  the  packers.  These  facilities 
were  provided  by  the  packers  because  they  are  a  necessity  and  also 
because  no  one  else  would  provide  them,  and  this  is  true  at  present. 

The  stockyards,  as  now  operated,  are  an  essential  factor  in  making 
and  maintaining  a  market  that  will  attract  shipments  of  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  yards  are  designed, 
equipped,  and  managed  according  to  up-to-date  ideas  and  methods. 
Any  person  can  ship  his  stock  to  the  yards,  and  anyone  who  has  the 
money  and  bids  the  best  price  can  buy  the  stock.  In  my  opinion, 
the  packers  can  not  successfully  conduct  their  business  without  these 
yards,  and  hence  it  is  more  to  their  interest  than  anyone's  else  to 
provide  them  and  to  operate  them  efficiently  and  give  satisfactory 
service.  Their  ownership  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  yards  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  guarantee  that  they  willT)e  properly  operated. 

I  take  that  position  because,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  they 
understand  their  business,  and  self-interest  compels  them  to  take 
care  of  the  yards  and  compels  them  to  conduct  them  properly. 

I  fear  Government  operation  would  prove  a  failure.  The  unfair 
or  improper  management  of  any  stockyards  would  soon  lose  its 
patronage  and  cause  the  packer  loss.  And  so  with  refrigerator  cars. 
Properly  constructed,  maintained,  and  operated  refrigerator  cars 
are  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  marketing  of  meat  prod- 
ucts as  a  refrigerator  is  a  necessity  to  every  housekeeper.  If  the 
packers  had  to  rely  upon  the  railroads  or  the  Government  to  furnish 
them  promptly  with  properly  kept  refrigerator  cars,  they  could  not 
possibly  handle  their  business  without  great  loss,  because  the  cars 
would  not  be  properly  kept  and  promptly  furnished  as  needed  by 
persons  having  nothing  to  lose. 

I  mean  by  that,  that  if  the  packers  did  not  control  them  and  there 
were  men  employed  by  the  Government,  they  would  not  have  that 
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interest  in  it  and  they  would  not  be  as  efficient  in  supplying  these 
cars  and  keeping  them  in  proper  condition,  absolutely  clean,  the 
packers  having  no  control  over  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
work  as  well  as  it  does  to-day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  the  packers  equip  themselves  to 
handle  their  products  not  having  to  depend  upon  outside  manage- 
ment, the  more  efficiently  and  cheaply  they  can  distribute  their 
product  to  the  public,  and  they  can  do  so  more  efficiently  and  cheaply 
than  any  great  number  of  small  operators,  where  proper  cooperation 
could  not  be  maintained  and  where  expenses  would  be  greater.  In 
my  judgment,  the  -general  public,  the  producer,  and  the  consumer 
are  all  benefited.  The  only  person  who  may  be  injured  is  the  in- 
competent, inefficient,  more  expensive  and  unnecessary  distributor 
of  food  products. 

If  the  packer — and  the  packer  is  equipped  with  all  these  ap- 
pliances for  handling  them  on  a  large  scale — can  handle  them  cheaper 
to  the  public  than  the  small  man  can,  I  think  the  general  public  i* 
benefited  to  let  the  packer  do  this  business,  and  let  the  small  man  get 
into  some  other  business — producing,  for  instance. 

The  magnitude  of  the  packing  business  necessarily  requires  the 
use  of  so  much  money  and  good  credit.  Without  both  money  and  credit 
they  could  not  conduct  their  business.  Anything,  therefore,  that 
would  diminish  their  credit  would  increase  their  expense  and  would 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  their  credit  the  cheaper  will  be  their  capital 
and  the  cheaper  their  product.  Many  producers  in  my  section  of 
the  country  borrow  money  from  the  packers,  and  they  do  so  some- 
times when  no  one  else  will  lend  them  financial  aid.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  packers  need  the  producer  in  their  business,  and  hence 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  help  the  producer.  I  know  I  need  the  packers 
in  my  business,  because  if  they  did  not  provide  a  market  for  my 
product  I  would  have  none  and  would  be  forced  out  of  business 
within  a  year. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Kleberg,  in  the  beginning  of  your  state- 
ment, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  took  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  packers  to  conduct  their  business  with  integrity, 
from  an  entirely  selfish  viewpoint? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  that  the  producers  of  live 
stock  have  produced  on  a  paying  basis  right  along  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  business  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  when  I  began,  which  was  in  1885 — this  is 
just  to  give  you  an  idea  how  it  works,  and  I  draw  my  ideas  from  that 
very  largely.  I  took  charge  of  that  ranch  in  1885.  It  was  not  then 
as  large  as  it  is  now ;  there  were  probably  250,000  or  300,000  acres 
in  the  ranch,  and  it  was  pretty  well  stocked.  The  cattle  were  of  an 
inferior  grade,  and  Capt.  King  had  considerable  debts — f  rom  $300,000 
to  $500,000. 

I  took  charge  of  this  business  and  conducted  it  with  the  idea  that 
if  I  conducted  it  properly  and  raised  the  best  cattle  in  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  way — if  that  did  not  pay,  why,  there  was 
not  anything  in  the  ranch  business.  I  have  added  to  it  ever  since.  I 
have  added  to  the  acreage  until  there  is  a  little  over  1,000,000  acre> 
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in  the  ranches,  owned  and  paid  for.  I  have  improved  all  the  cattle 
and  horses  on  that  ranch,  irom  ordinary  long-horn  Texas  cattle  to 
high  grade  short-horn  and  Hereford  cattle. 

In  order  to  do  that  I  necessarily  had  to  make  some  money  right 
along.  I  made  it  out  of  that  business.  I  had  no  other  business. 
In  the  last  few  years,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  since  we 
have  had  these  great  droughts,  I  have  made  no  money,  but  I  attribute 
it  to  the  drought  more  than  any  other  factor.  But  that  business  has 
increased  under  these  conditions  that  we  live  in. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Kleberg,  that  you  were 
situated  very  fortunately  for  the  production  of  live  stock,  in  the  way 
of  splendid  pasture  lands  that  you  had  secured  at  a  low  valuation? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir;  I  secured  these  lands  at  a  low  valuation, 
*t  a  time  when  nobody  else  would  buy  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  your  position  as  a  producer  was  a  most 
fortunate  one  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir;  very  fortunate. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  has  been,  and  is  now.  And  can  you  not  con- 
ceive of  many  less  fortunate  men  having  to  sell  in  competition  with 
you  at  prices  that  would  drive  them  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  That  has  not  been  the  case,  excepting  about  the  time 
I  went  into  the  business.  About  the  time  I  took  charge  of  this  busi- 
ness a  great  many  cattlemen  were  failing — along  in  1885,  1886,  and 
1887.    A  great  many  failed  because  the  prices  of  cattle  were  very  low. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  is  it  not  true,  from  your  own  observation, 
that  many  thousands  of  producers  in  the  West  were,  because  of  the 
low  prices,  driven  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  No  ;  I  could  not  say  that.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  know 
some  of  my  friends  claim  that  they  are  not  making  any  money  and 
can  not  carry  on  the  business,  but  it  depends  largely  upon  their  man- 
agement. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  mean  at  this  time ;  I  mean  during  the 
period  of  depression  to  which  you  have  just  referred  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Many  thousands  were  compelled  to  go  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  A  good  many  people  out  in  my  country.  I  did  not 
have  as  much  oversight  of  it  as  I  have  now,  but  in  my  country  a  great 
many  of  them  failed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Kleberg,  that  it  is 
true  that  this  Nation,  even  under  present  circumstances,  is  steadily 
decreasing  its  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  products-- — 

Mr.  Kleberg.  So  I  understand  from  what  I  have  read. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  shown  by  actual  records  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  in  the  face  of  present  conditions,  is  it  not 
your  judgment  that  some  change  in  our  present  methods  would  tend 
to  increase  that  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  No,  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of 
legislation  will  help  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  believe  that  if  this  product  were 
delivered  to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price  many  families  would  have 
meat  more  times  a  week  and  have  more  different  kinds  of  meat  than 
they  have  under  present  conditions  ? 
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Mr.  Kleberg.  Of  course,  they  would,  if  it  could  be  delivered  to 
them  cheaper.    I  do  not  know  that  it  can. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Can  you  not  conceive  of  a  situation  under 
which  an  increased  number  of  men — always  in  legitimate  competi- 
tion— would  bring  to  this  business  a  better  distribution  of  its  benefits 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  ¥ 

Mr.  Kleberg.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  take  this  position,  as 
I  said  before:  The  packers  have  got  to  take  care  of  the  producer. 
They  have  got  to  encourage  production.  If  they  want  to  increase 
their  business,  as  they  have  done  right  along,  they  have  got  to  look 
after  the  production  to  such  an  extent  that  it  pays  a  man  to  be  in 
the  business.  My  experience  has  been  that  at  various  times,  as  the 
business  ebbed  and  flowed,  as  it  was  profitable  or  unprofitable,  when 
it  is  profitable  people  go  into  it  and  they  increase  production.  As  it 
becomes  unprofitable  of  course  they  stop  it.  Then,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  say  that  the  packer  controls  the  price  of  meat  and  that 
he  understands  his  business.  He  would  not  want  to  reduce  his 
business;  he  would  want  to  keep  his  business  right  to  the  standard 
that  he  has  maintained  so  far.  He  would  want  to  sell  to  everybody. 
He  would  want  to  buy  all  the  meat  he  could,  and  sell  to  everybody, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  he  has  got  to  figure  out  the  lowest  price  pos- 
sible so  that  the  consumer  can  buy  his  product.    That  is  my  position. 

Senator  Kendrick.  True  enough.  And  yet  statistics  derived  from 
investigations  of  every  kind  whatever  show  that  for  a  long  period  of 
time  there  has  been  a  constant  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  in 
the  country,  without  regard  to  the  increase  in  population.  Does  not 
that  indicate  to  you  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  economic 
plan  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  do  not  think  it  is  caused  by  the  packer  so  much. 
We  have  got  to  look  at  the  way  the  country  is  developing  and  going 
ahead.  You  take  my  country,  which  is  a  new  country,  and  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  develop  and  are  developing  fairly  success- 
fully. First  comes  in  the  ground  that  has  been  used  for  grazing  of 
cattle,  and  it  goes  into  farming,  and  the  little  farmer,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  at  the  beginning  in  our  country,  had  very  few  cattle. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  Kleberg,  did  you  not  know  this  to 
be  a  fact  from  your  wide  experience  which  must  have  given  you  this 
information,  that  beginning  with  the  settlement  of  the  country  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along  about  1879,  and  extending  to  the  Canadian 
border,  across  that  great  western  country,  following  the  settlement 
of  every  section  of  it  there  was  an  increased  production  of  live  stock 
there,  an  improved  breed  of  live  stock,  and  improved  care  of  the  live 
stock? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  until  the  time  comes 
when  the  business  changes,  and  then  the  live-stock  production  de- 
creases. At  the  time  you  refer  to,  in  the  early  days,  when  those  lands 
were  free,  and  there  were  practically  no  taxes,  or  very  little  taxes, 
very  many  people  did  not  own  their  land.  They  went  forward  and 
grazed  on  tnese  lands,  and  then  after  they  had  grazed  on  the  land 
there  came  a  time  when  people  bought  their  land  and  inclosed  it.  That 
began  to  change  conditions,  and  then  when  these  large  ranches  be- 
gan to  be  cut  up  and  they  were  distributed  among  the  farmers  who 
bought  that  land,  very  few  of  the  cattle  produced  on  it  were  beef 
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cattle,  and  more  of  them  were  dairy  cattle.  If  they  had  any  cattle  at 
all  it  was  the  dairy  cow. 

I  am  sure  your  intentions,  Senator,  are  just  as  good  as  mine,  but 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  approach  this  subject  with 
the  greatest  care. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  And  we  must  approach  this  subject  with  the  great- 
est care.  We  have  gone  on  with  this  business,  and  I  think  it  is  in 
fairly  good  condition. 

You  take  the  prices  of  cattle.  I  have  sold  steers  at  $6  and  calves 
at  $5  by  the  thousands,  when  I  commenced  business.  I  could  do  that 
then,  because  the  land  was  cheaper,  the  taxes  were  lower,  and  I  had 
to  do  it  to  pay  my  debts.  I  commenced  that  way.  I  kept  on,  and 
the  cattle  have  been  improved,  and  they  have  gradually  increased 
in  price;  and  the  last  year  I  sold  for  higher  prices  than  I  ever  did 
during  the  time  I  have  managed  the  ranch.  We  had  a  good  year, 
and  I  sold  young  yearling  steers  at  $62  a  head  off  the  range  to  the 
packers. 

Senator  Kendeick.  Yes,  Mr.  Kleberg,  do  you  not  know  it  to  be  a 
fact,  though,  that  these  increased  prices  had  to  come  as  a  result  of 
the  decreased  number  of  cattle  that  must  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  low  prices  these  people  were  compelled  to  take  for  their 
product?  People  do  not  go  out  of  the  business,  as  you  know,  when 
that  business  is  profitable ;  and  do  you  not  believe  that  this  fluctua- 
tion from  low  to  high  price  is  caused,  as  is  the  decreased  number  of 
cattle — first,  I  will  state  it  this  way,  so  you  can  not  make  any  mistake 
in  my  question :  The  necessity  of  paying  the  high  price  is  the  result 
of  the  decreased  number  of  cattle,  which  condition  resulted  from 
insufficient  compensation  for  their  product? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  do  not  believe  it  resulted  in  that,  because,  as  I 
said  before,  the  packers'  interest  is  to  have  a  sufficient  supply.  If 
he  can  control  these  prices,  it  is  to  his  interest  to  pay  the  biggest 
possible  price  so  as  to  keep  the  people  who  produce  the  cattle  in  the 
business,  but  not  to  pay  too  big  prices  so  that  he  can  not  sell  the 
product  again  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Do  you  not  know  from  your  wide  reading  and 
experience  and  the  study  of  this  business,  which  has  expanded,  as 
you  have  stated  here,  from  the  beginning  of  the  slaughtering  of  live 
stock,  that  on  the  northwest  Pacific  slope  that  the  avaricious,  grasp- 
ing attitude  of  one  packing  outfit  there  puts  everybody  out  of  busi- 
ness until  those  men  themselves  had  to  go  clear  across  the  country 
to  get  their  supply ;  do  you  not  know  that  to  be  so  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Are  those  people  getting  their  supply  on  this  side 
now? 

Senator  Kendbick.  They  have  got  their  supply  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  east  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  It  simply  proves  they  are  destroying  their  busi- 
ness by  not  conducting  it  properly. 

Senator  Kendbick.  It  is  true,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  is  it  not. 
that  there  was  a  long  period  of  time  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  live  stock  in  the  country — I  speak  particularly  of  cattle, 
as  you  produce  more  cattle  than  anything  else  and  so  do  I? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kendbick.  Is  it  not  true,  as  shown  by  statistics,  that  there 
was  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  could  not  say.  I  think  there  has  been.  In  my 
country,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a  decrease  because  our  country 
does  not  afford  the  pasture  as  it  used  to,  and  all  over  the  country 
it  is  the  same.  The  ranges  are  overstocked  because  they  have  grown 
up  with  brush  and  bushes  until  it  takes  double  the  amount  of  acreage 
to  produce  the  number  of  cattle  we  had  25  years  ago. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  subscribe  to  a  statement,  Mr. 
Kleberg — this  committee  is  not  to  believe  from  your  statement,  in 
effect,  that  you  think  that  there  would  be  no  other  American  citizens 
who  could  enter  this  business  and  conduct  it  on  an  efficient  plan 
except  four  or  five  men  ? 

Mr.  Klebebo.  I  think  that  the  business  is  wide  open  for  any- 
body who  has  a  little  capital  to  go  into  the  banking  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  that  that  freedom  to  enter  the 
packing  business  was  as  wide  open,  as  you  suggest  in  your  language, 
a  few  years  ago  as  it  is  since  this  investigation  started? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  a 
question  haphazardly,  because  I  had  not  watched  those  conditions 
at  the  time  like  they  appear  to  me  now.  Anybody  can  see  them  now. 
and  I  can  not  go  back. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  insist  that  the  control  of  the  stock- 
yards is  essential  to  the  packers  to  properly  conduct  their  business' 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  it  is  better  for  them  to  conduct 
them  right,  because  they  need  them  more  than  anybody  else ;  that  is 
my  provision. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  agree  that  the  stockyards  are  now  marts 
of  trade  primarily  more  than  they  are  feeding  and  watering  places 
for  live  stock? 

Mr.  Klebero.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  are.  The  big  stockyards 
are  markets. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  also  know  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  against  this  ownership,  in  effect  that  there  was  un- 
fair practices. 

Mr.  Klebero.  I  have  heard  that  kind  of  talk;  I  have  never  met 
with  it.  No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  But  I  would  say.  let  us 
not  have  too  many  laws  and  le*  "-  --*  — *  **•»—  *™  *<■»  ■.*-» -  *™i 
the  place  the  troubles  exist. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  agree 
Kleberg,  is  it  not  your  opinior 
conducting  these  yards  in  an 
interest  of  a  better  understand; 
and  in  the  interest,  an  fact,  of 
that  they  should  divest  themseh 
suspicion  whatever  about  that  c 

Mr.  Klebero.  No.  Just  as  I  s 
ing  the  stockyards  properly  th 
will  operate  them  better  than  a 
will  occur:  they  will  come  in  an 
corrected  by  home  laws.  I  hav 
or  rotten  hay  or  bad  hay.  I  do 
men  who  do  this  or  the  commi 
they  run  that  part  of  the  busim 
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right  at  home,  and  I  would  not  care  for  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Texas  who  are  in  the  business  to  have  them  come  to  a  Federal  court 
here  to  seek  relief  from  those  kind  of  practices. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  right  about  that,  and  I  think  there  is 
no  one  who 'would  want  them  to  do  that.  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  it,  no  one  intends  you  should.  But,  Mr.  Kleberg,  I  want  to 
come  back  to  that  stockyard  situation.  You  made  the  statement  a 
while  ago  that  if  a  man  did  not  like  the  markets  of  the  stockyards 
he  did  not  need  to  ship  to  those  yards? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  said  something  quite  like  that.  Let  me  see 
mv  memorandum. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  did  say  this,  that  unfair  methods  in  the 
yards  would  lose  your  patronage? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  All  right.  Just  how  would  that  patronage  drop 
off  from  the  yards?  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  go  to  some 
other  yards? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  do  mean  to  say  it  would  go  to  some  other  yards.  If 
it  happened  in  Fort  Worth,  shippers  would  go  to  other  places. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  know  that  this  question  of  a  freight  rate 
over  railroads  for  live  stock  or  the  painful  process  of  movement  over 
the  roads — neither  one  of  those  things,  as  you  understand  well,  is  not 
what  we  would  term  an  unlimited  excursion  to  the  producer,  is  it? 
It  works  a  hardship  on  him  the  further  he  has  to  go? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Oh,  yes ;  certainly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Now,  then,  does  that  situation,  you  must  under- 
stand, Mr.  Kleberg,  that  a  man  has  no  choice  but  to  go  to  the  market 
nearest  to  him,  without  regard  to  whether  he  likes  conditions  there 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  For  instance,  we  have  a  packing  house  in  Houston.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  the  Houston  packing  house,  but 
those  yards  have  a  kind  of  reputation  around  there  that  they  are  not 
conducted  as  well  as  the  Fort  Worth  stockyards;  the  cattle  are  not 
watered  and  fed  as  well,  and  the  other  practices  there  are  not  so  good, 
and  the  impression  is  that  they  will  not  fare  as  well  as  they  do  at 
Fort  Worth.  Therefore  I  ship  by  Houston  and  still  do  better  than  to 
ship  to  Fort  Worth. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  can  understand  that  viewpoint,  but  I  ask  you 
another  question  about  this  whole  situation :  Your  suggestions  to  the 
committee  have  been  moderate,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  view- 
point on  this  particular  thing.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  with 
this  periodical  contention  and  even  protests  against  our  market 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir;  that  they  are  fluctuating  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  has  occurred  time  and  time  again  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  brings  us  to  chaos  when  we  ought  to  be 
moving  along  in  an  orderly  way  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  some  legisla- 
tion could  be  evolved  that  would  not  upset  the  business,  that  would 
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be  sane  and  rational  and  bring  publicity  to  it  all  the  time,  so  that 
everybody  would  know  that  he  has  equal  treatment,  that  he  gets 
not  a  fair  market,  but  the  market  for  his  product,  that  that  sort 
of  thing  would  protect  us  against  these  periodical  occurrences  of 
disruption  ?  * 

Mr.  Kleberg.  If  you  could  do  that  by  legislation — if  you  could 
do  it,  I  say.  I  feel  that  I  know,  and  I  can  appreciate  your  position 
right  here — there  is  a  general  dissatisfaction  every  once  in  awhile 
and  somebody  comes  here  and  a  great  many  people  want  to  regulate 
these  things,  and  a  man  in  your  position  is  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing; and  I  think  you  have  made  a  splendid  effort  in  starting  to- 
ward it.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  licensing  system  and  the 
taking  of  the  stockyards  away  from  the  packers  and  the  taking 
of  the  refrigerator  cars  away  i!rom  them,  the  ownership  away  from 
these  men  or  the  management  away  from  them  is  going  to  help. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  position  you  are  undertaking,  and  I  can 
appreciate  the  great  difficulty.  But  I  am  afraid,  especially  in  view 
of  the  experience  we  have  had  during  our  war,  that  when  you  turn 
over  the  management  of  a  business  of  that  kind  and  the  conduct 
and  control  of  it  like  we  did  the  railroads — you  know  what  effect 
that  will  have  on  men — they  get  suspicious  of  Government  man- 
agement. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Undoubtedly.  You  have  information  that 
this  is  the  largest  volume  of  business  of  any  in  the  country,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  imagine  it  must  be.  I  have  not  studied  it  par- 
ticularly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  is  it  not  deplorable,  from  your  viewpoint, 
as  one  of  the  big  producers,  that  we  should  be  constantly  in  the 
public  eye  with  regard  to  our  markets,  without  regard  to  the  justice 
of  the  protest  or  the  claims;  is  it  not  in  your  judgment  to  be  desired 
that  we  reach  some  kind  of  an  understanding  where  we  know  that 
our  products  are  all  sold  and  delivered  with  integrity? 

Mr.  Klpberg.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not 
done  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  know,  but  you  do  believe  this  to  be  so :  You 
know  that  there  is  constant  contention  and  claims  that  it  is  not? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  and  always  will  be. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary?  It  is 
not  so  about  other  products. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  think  that  when  you  get  into  any  business  and 
have  the  bad  experiences  that  I  have  had,  for  instance,  running  a 
water  plant  in  a  town  to  furnish  water  and  electric  light  and  power, 
and  also  I  was  losing  money  all  the  time — I  did  it  trying  to  develop 
the  place — I  never  could  satisfy  the  people. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  called  them  "  waterworks  " ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  "  works  "  everybody  in  town. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  That  is  the  popular  idea.  But  I  never  did  make 
anything  out  of  it,  and  I  unloaded  it  on  some  eastern  people  who 
wanted  to  buy,  and  got  rid  of  it.     [Laughter.] 

Coming  into  contact  with  the  public  every  day  and  experiencing 
those  little  things,  it  seems  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  satisfy  the 

fmblic.    For  instance,  we  have  here  our  Congress,  and  I  do  not  be- 
ieve  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  a  man  in  the  Senate  or  House  who 
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is  not  trying  to  do  his  level  best.  It  may  be  that  here  and  there  one 
is  a  little  lazy  or  one  is  not  as  competent  as  another,  but  we  are  never 
satisfied  with  what  they  do.  The  great  mass  of  the  public  is  not 
satisfied,  and  the  Members  of  Congress  are  being  criticized  every  day. 
And  the  time  will  never  come  in  any  great  business,  which  aftects  so 
many  people,  that  you  can  keep  everybody  from  criticizing  and  make 
them  all  happy. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Kleberg,  your  own  statements  in  regard  to 
this  reflect  your  integrity  of  character,  in  my  judgment.  But  I  must 
insist  on  pressing  this  question  for  a  definite  answer. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  that  we  are  now  fortunate 
in  a  situation  that  has  its  upheavals  and  its  periodical  disturbances  of 
discredit,  and  whether  that  condition  is  justified  or  not,  and  do  you 
not  believe  that  the  way  to  contend  with  that  kind  of  a  situation  is  by 
taking  some  sane  action  to  correct  it? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  can  be  corrected.  The 
main  trouble,  I  think,  is  with  the  question  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  have  gone  through  very  unusual  and  abnormal  conditions.  We 
are  living  under  conditions  now  that  we  have  never  lived  under 
before.  We  have  just  passed  through  a  great  war.  We  have  just 
emerged  from  a  time  when  a  great  majority  of  our  producing  men 
were  either  out  on  the  battlefield  or  going  there  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  the  absence  of  those  men  from  their  regular  line  of  employment 
has  reduced  food  products  and  production  of  every  kind  of  products 
to  a  great  extent.  A  great  many  of  those  men  will  come  back, 
although  a  great  many  of  them  are  back  and  have  not  yet  gone  away. 
Those  conditions  come  about  when  people  are  not  working  as  much 
as  they  used  to.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
I  think  the  supply  of  food  all  over  the  country  has  been  reduced  and 
the  consumption  has  not  been  reduced  very  much.  While  a  good 
many  people  have  lost  their  lives,  not  many  of  our  people  have;  and 
people  are  short  of  food  supplies  everywhere  else.  Hence  it  is  very 
difficult  right  now  at  these  abnormal  times  to  pass  legislation  that 
some  of  you  gentlemen  think  will  just  bear  this  thing  out.  I  think 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  I  am  afraid  of  it;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
here.  I  want  to  assist  you  all  I  can ;  I  want  to  help  my  own  business, 
just  as  you  want  to  help  my  business  and  all.  other  men's  business,  and 
that  included  the  consumer's  interest. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  we  can  prove  to  you  that  there  is  something 
of  a  monopoly  and  control  of  this  business,  you  would  not  be  favor- 
able to  that  monopolization  of  the  food  products  of  the  Nation  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  have  never  lived  under  monopoly,  and  I  do  not 
know  just  how  that  works.  But  you  understand  the  position  I  take 
about  the  control  of  the  price  of  meat  on  the  hoof.  If  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  packer  I  really  think  there  would  be  less  fluctuation 
than  ever,  and  that  they  would  have  to  keep  this  thing  going.  It  is 
like  Polly's  circus — it  has  got  to  go  on.  The  packers  have  got  to  do 
that;  they  have  got  to  encourage  production,  and  they  have  got  to 
keep  the  price  down  where  people  can  reach  it.  And  when  a  concern 
pets  that  big,  as  I  said  before,  it  almost  takes  the  place  of  a  State  or 
Nation.  It  has  got  to  be  fairly  and  justly  managed  and  dealt  with, 
or  it  will  go  to  pieces. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  think  it  will  be  entirely  all  right  for 
just  a  few  men  to  control  the  food  products  of  the  people  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  think  there  are  too  many  people  in  this  country 
who  want  to  go  into  the  business  and  all  kinds  of  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Even  if  they  did  control  the  food  products  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  you  would  be  favorable  to  that  condition? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  If  they  produce  a  good  plan,  I  do  not  care  who 
manages  it;  I  would  just  as  soon  have  a  private  individual  to  manage 
it  as  the  Government. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  to  have  a 
few  individuals  control  the  food  supply  as  to  have  the  Government 
supervise  it  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  think  it  would  be  nearly  as  safe.  Of  course,  I 
would  not  think  that  those  things  would  ever  happen.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  that.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  tried, 
because  we  have  lots  of  enterprising  people  in  this  country  w*ho  will 
go  into  this  business.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  deplorable  thing  to 
discourage  big  business  by  putting  it  down  on  an  equality  with  small 
business,  so  as  to  discourage  our  men  from  going  into  it.  That  is 
our  great  pride — that  we  do  things  in  a  large  way. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  are  largely  concerned  with  the  price  the 
producer  gets  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Necessarily;  that  is  my  business,  particularly. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do  not  care  much  about  who  controls  it 
so  the  producer  gets  his  price  and  gets  it  stabilized? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  My  business  goes  on.  From  my  selfish  standpoint 
that  would  be  it.  Of  course,  I  am  like  every  other  citizen.  I  want 
to  see  that  the  consumer  is  treated  right,  and  I  think  it  would  neces- 
sarily follow  that  I  would  not  expect  to  get  a  great  big  price  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  I  would  think  my  price  would  have  to  be 
reduced,  so  that  the  product  I  produce  would  remain  within  the 
reach  of  the  producer. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  But  you  do  not  feel,  as  I  understand  you,  that 
there  is  any  particular  danger  to  a  country  in  a  monopoly  of  its  food 
products  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  have  never  considered  that,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  will  ever  occur.  That  is  a  theoretical  statement.  I  might  change 
my  mind  if  it  did  occur. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  About  how  many  cattle  do  you  sell  a  year,  Mr. 
Kleberg? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  That  depends  entirely  on  our  seasons.  As  I  said 
a  while  ago,  while  I  have  much  more  acreage  than  I  used  to  have,  we 
do  not  raise  as  many  calves  as  we  used  to. 

Senator  Kendrick.  During  the  last  few  years,  how  large  did  it 
run,  so  that  we  can  get  an  idea  of  your  operations  ? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  It  has  run  30,000  or  40,000  breeding  cattle. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  handle  hogs,  too? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Hogs? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes ;  a  few  hogs  and  a  few  dairy  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  you  want  to  say  to  the 
committee? 
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Mr.  Kleberg.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Mr.  Kleberg.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  committee. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Davis. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  D.  DAVIS,  MAYOE  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  position 
and  the  business  you  are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  name  is  W.  D.  Davis,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  I  am 
mayor  of  Fort  Worth,  and  I  am  engaged  in  the  cattle  and  farming 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  Well,  I  might  say  I  have  some  small  interests 
in  oil  and  things  like  that,  like  the  most  of  our  people  down  there 
have,  who  are  trying  to  make  a  few  dollars  out  of  the  oil  business. 

The  Chairman.  Please  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  right;  thank  you.  My  objection  to  these  bills 
primarily  is  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  present  trend  of  the  National 
Government  to  become  so  paternalistic.  I  would  prefer  to  find  out 
how  many  thousand  people  I  could  get  off  of  the  pay  roll  of  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than  to  put  any  more  on. 

There  is  a  general  scarcity  of  labor  and  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  which  I  am  familiar — Omaha  and  Texas — and  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  obtain  help  on  the  farms,  to  the  extent  that  a  great 
deal  of  grain,  at  least,  has  been  permitted  to  go  to  waste ;  and  if  we 
keep  on  the  way  we  are  going  it  looks  to  me  like  there  would  be  a 
big  percentage  of  people  working  for  the  Government  I  think  that 
is  true  now. 

I  believe  that  it  is  also  dangerous  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  is  an  ever-changing  personage  with  different  adminis- 
trations, and  he  might  not  know  anything  about  the  packing  busi- 
ness, and  it  would  Be  unwise  to  allow  him  to  have  so  much  power 
over  this  big  business.  And  then,  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs, 
the  same  could  be  said  of  him.  He  must  necessarily  be  an  appointee, 
and  probably  the  time  will  come,  if  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  when 
the  Secretary  will  really  name  him,  just  like  the  Postmaster  General 
names  the  postmasters  where  he  does  not  look  to  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators. 

I  believe  that  great  abuses  would  come  from  the  power  so  lodged. 
Necessarily  a  great  many  men  would  have  to  be  appointed  to  look 
after  these  different  things  that  these  bills  provide  for,  and  I  can  not 
imagine  how  it  would  be  possible  to  always  nave  competent  men  look- 
ing after  that. 

I  believe  also  that  it  would  do  more  harm  to  take  the  stockyards 
and  the  refrigerator  cars  away  from  the  packers.  I  believe  it  would 
work  harm  both  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer,  and  without 
lessening  the  price  to  the  consumer  I  think  it  would  reduce  the  price 
to  the  producer,  if  these  bills  are  enacted,  because  it  increases  the 
overhead,  and  somebody  has  got  to  pay  it. 

In  my  opinion  there  has  been  a  lot  of  sentiment  against  the  packers 
controlling  the  stockyards,  for  the  reason  that  in  many  places  they 
have  owned  large  tracts  of  land  where  the  stockyards  are  located,  and 
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perhaps  it  has  not  been  easy  for  small  concerns  to  get  concessions 
around  those  yards  where  they  could  do  business  conveniently.  I 
understand  that  this  has  been  remedied;  in  fact,  I  heard  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Swift  &  Co.,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years,  and  who  is  high  in  the  authority  in  the  operation  of  the  stock- 
yards of  their  business,  in  a  public  address  last  February  at  Amarillo 
that  they  had  reached  that  point  and  were  glad  to  cooperate  and  aid 
in  that  work.  That  will  stimulate  competition,  in  my  opinion,  and  be 
a  source  of  considerable  relief. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  yards  of  a  live-stock 
commission  man.  I  was  in  the  business  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
sold  many  cattle  personally  in  the  yards;  and  my  son  and  myself 
constitute  the  firm  that  I  am  here  to  represent,  and  we  ship  on  an 
average  of  2,000  cattle  per  annum  to  the  markets  and  sell  them  to  the 
packers,  and  we  are  not  situated  like  Mr.  Robertson,  from  whom 
benator  Kendrick  read  a  telegram.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman  and  producer,  but  he  sells  his  calves  at  weaning  time,  and 
he  does  not  have  many  dealings  with  the  packers.  He  sells  his 
calves  at  home. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  is  about  the  end  of  my  statement, 
unless  you  desire  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  own  stock  in  any  of  the  packing  com- 
panies, Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess, 
Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  McQuade  present? 

Mr.  McQcade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Come  forward  and  state  your  name,  business,  and 
place  of  residence  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FEED  F.  McCtUADE,  RETAIL  HEAT  DEA1EB, 

DULXJTH,  MINN. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  retail  merchant? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  these  bills  that  are  now  pending 
before  the  committee,  the  so-called  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  for  them  or  opposed  to  them? 

Mr.  McQuade.  I  am  opposed  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  kindly  proceed  in  your  own  way  and 
give  your  reasons  why  you  are  opposed  to  them.  I  might  say,  as  a 
retail  merchant,  of  course  they  would  not  affect  you,  because  you  do 
no  interstate  business,  as  I  take  it? 
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Mr.  McQuade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  is  all  intrastate? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes ;  except  in  this  way :  I  have  found  the  packers 
very  fair,  and  have  dealt  with  them  for  15  years,  and  they  are  very 
fair;  and  I  know  that  there  is  competition  among  the  packers,  in 
doing  my  buying,  and  it  would  work  a  hardship  upon  the  retailers 
up  in  our  district  not  for  them  to  have  these  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  very  large  wholesalers  in  Duluth? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  large  wholesale  houses  ?. 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  them. 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  the  packers  are  able  and  do 
undersell  these  people  in  your  own  city? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Well,  now,  that  would  pertain  to  groceries,  and  I 
would  know  nothing  about  that.    I  only  handle  meats. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  are  only  a  dealer  in  meats? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  McQuade.  I  think,  according  to  this  bill,  to  put  one  man  at 
the  head  of  this  business,  after  licensing  the  packers,  would  give  that 
one  man  too  much  power. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  the  license  system? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  reason.  I  feel  that  the  packers 
are  not  making  any  too  much  profit  on  the  goods  that  they  are 
selling.  They  are  entitled  to  a  certain  amount.  And,  as  I  stated 
before,  they  have  always  been  very  fair  with  me  and  all  other  re- 
tailers that  I  know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  retail  butcher,  were  you  licensed  during  the 
war? 

Mr.  McQuade.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not? 

Mr.  McQuade.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  business  do  you  do  annually? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Well,  I  am  interested  in  seven  markets,  and  I 
have  different  partners,  you  know,  at  different  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  different  concerns? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  suppose  we  do  a  business  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $400,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  reason  you  were  not  licensed  dur- 
ing the  war  was  that  you  were  in  separate  concerns? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  interest  that  you  have  in  this  matter, 
then,  is  that  you  fear  it  might  do  some  harm  to  the  packers? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  might  stir  up  something.  The 
country  is  in  such  shape  now  that  you  ought  to  give  business  a  little 
rest. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  Government  control  and 
supervision  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  if  you  take  the  packing 
industry  to-day  and  the  men  at  the  head  of  it,  who  have  figured  it 
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out  and  made  it  a  success,  that  they  can  handle  this  business  a  good 
deal  better  than  anybody  the*  Government  might  appoint  to  be  over 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  some  of  the  complaints,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  packers  are  a  monopoly,  and  that  they  own  and  do 
control  the  business  and  prices? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  both  the  raw  and  finished  products? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  understanding  as  to  that  question? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think  there  is 
competition  enough  to  block  them  from  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  packing  plant  in  Duluth?  . 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  three  different  plants  in 
Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  owned  by  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  McQuade.  No,  sir.  The  big  packers  just  have  their  branch 
houses  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  independent  packing  houses  that  are  in 
Duluth,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Those  in  Duluth? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness they  transact  annually  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  The  local  packers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McQuade.  No ;  I  do  not.  •  Elliott  &  Co.  are  quite  a  large  con- 
cern there.    They  have  been  in  business  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  meats  from  the  local  independent 
plants  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  do  you  buy  the  most  of  your  meats  from  the 
big  packers  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  I  do.  I  buy  the  most  of  my  meats  from  the  big 
packers. 

The  Chairman.  The  independent  plants,  then,  in  your  city  are  not 
able  to  compete  with  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Well,  at  times  they  are.  But  we  are  quite  a  ways 
from  the  market.  There  is  no  farming  district  around  Duluth,  you 
know,  and  we  are  quite  a  ways  from  the  market;  and,  as  to  the  small 
packer,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition  for  him  to  get  stuff  in  there 
and  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stockyards  in  Duluth? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Elliott  &  Co.  have  one. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  stock  exchange? 

Mr.  McQuade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  private  yard  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Just  a  private  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Anybody  can  ship  cattle  there? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  sell  cattle  there  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  big  packers  have  storehouses  there? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  cold-storage  plants  in  Duluth? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  cold-storage  plants? 

Mr.  McQuade.  The  Northern  Cold  Storage  Co.  and  Bridgeman  & 
Russell. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  handle  dairy  products  also? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Meats  and  dairy  products? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Bridgeman  &  Russell  do  not  handle  meats. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  handle  dairy  products? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  poultry? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  are  operating  out  West. 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  rule,  all  things  being  equal,  we  gen- 
erally patronize  our  local  dealers,  but  in  your  case  you  think  you  can 
do  a  little  better  with  the  big  packers  than  with  the  local  packers 
in  your  city  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  rather  indicate  that  they  are  pretty 
hard  competitors,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  on  account  of 
the  market.  To  ship  any  live  stock  into  Duluth  costs  more  money 
than  it  does  to  ship  in  dressed  meats,  and  the  freight  would  be  quite 
an  item  to  a  local  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  every  packing  plant  must  expect  to 
have  cattle  shipped  to  the  market.  So  really  there  would  be  no 
difference  in  that  that  I  could  see. 

Mr.  McQuade.  Well,  there  would  be  a  difference  whether  you 
shipped  a  carload  of  dressed  beef  from  Kansas  City  to  Duluth  or  a 
carload  of  live  stock.  It  would  take  about  two  carloads  of  live 
tfock  to  make  one  carload  of  dressed  beef. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  plants  that  you  speak  of  in  Duluth 
large  plants  or  very  small  plants  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  Well,  they  are  small. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  business  they  trans- 
act a  year  ? 

Mr.  McQuade.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  McQuade.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions?  [A  pause  without  response.] 
Well,  Mr.  McQuade,  the  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  McQuade.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  point 
a  letter  from  Alliance,  Nebr.  I  am  trying  to  look  up  the  position 
of  the  man  who  signs  the  letter.  He  states  that  the  men  who  have 
been  here  are  not  representative  in  any  way  of  the  producers  of  that 
State. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  the  letter  may  be  put  in. 
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Depaktment  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Land  Offtoe, 
Alliance,  Nebr.,  August  SO,  I9t9. 
Hon.  William  S.  Ken  yon, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Kenyon  :  I  notice  in  the  press  dispatches  thnt  the  foPowlns 
gentlemen  are  in  Washington  opposing  your  bill :  W.  B.  Taprg  and  F.  A.  Striker, 
of  Omaha,  connected  with  the  stock  exchange ;  Tom  Batchelor  and  F.  P.  Myers, 
of  Hyannis.    Some  time  nro  I  also  noticed  that  Mr.  Curry  was  also  there. 

I  am  sure  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  represent  the  stock-growing  interests 
of  the  State.  While  Mr.  Batchelor  and  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Curry  represent 
large  herds  of  cattle,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  reflect  the  position  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  stockmen  in  western  Nebraska.  These  men  have  been 
and  are  notoriously  known  to  support  the  packers  in  every  instance  whenever 
any  question  comes  up  in  the  stockmen's  associations,  and  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  shipment  of  these  men  are  generally  preferred  over  the  ordinary 
shipper  on  the  Omaha  markets,  it  may  be  understood  why  this  is  so.  The  belief 
is  very  prevalent  and  persistent  that  th-se  men  do  receive  favors  at  the  hands 
of  the  Omaha  market,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  support  the 
packers.  Their  herds,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  numbers  of  cattle 
shipped  to  the  Omaha  market  are  very  small,  and,  while  these  men  may  receive 
special  favors  and  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  yet  a  canvass  of  the  hipners  of 
western  Nebraska  will  show  that  they  are  far  from  satisfied,  and  that  th*»y  do 
not  believe  the  conditions  which  exist  now  in  regard  to  the  stock  market  should 
prevail. 

The  writer  last  winter  shipped  some  cattle  to  Omaha  from  Scottsbluff.  Nebr., 
and  was  unable  to  receive  bids  of  any  kind.  The  cattle  had  to  be  shipped  cut 
to  one  of  the  southern  markets  at  a  considerable  loss.  Several  other  of  the 
shippers  from  Scottsbluff  were  served  In  the  same  manner,  and  the  aggregate 
loss  ran  into  thou  ands  of  dollars.  I  am  writing  you  this  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  our  position  out  in  western  Nebraska  and  to  warn  you  that  this 
delegation  does  not  represent  the  stockmen  of  Nebraska  in  sentiment,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  fulle  t  investigation  on  the  part  of  your  committee  will  bear  out 
whnt  I  am  telling  you. 

Trusting  you  may  be  able  to  get  some  relief  through  your  bill  for  the  stock 
industry  in  Nebraska  as  well  as  other  States,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  J.  C.  Morrow. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also  to  put  into  the 

record  a  telegram,  which  I  will  read. 

Amarillo,  Tex.,  August  30,  1919. 
United  States  Senator  Kenyon, 

Washington  D.  C: 

Executive  committee  of  Buyers  and  Sellers'  Cattle  Association  yesterday 
wired  J.  H.  Avery  not  to  testify  against  Kendrick  or  Kenyon  bills*  as  our  asso- 
ciation favors  them. 

P.  H.  Landergin, 
Member  of  Executive  Commission. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  have  inquired  about  Mr.  Landergin  and  under- 
stand he  is  one  of  the  most  reputable  stockmen  in  Texas.  That  is 
all  for  the  present,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Hughes  here? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  come  around  and  give  to  tho 
reporter  your  name,  business,  and  address. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  T.  F.  HUGHES,  SECRETARY-TRAFFIC  MAN- 
AGER SOUTH  ST.  PAUL  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  SOUTH  ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  have  stated  to  the  reporter,  I  am  secretary  and  traffic 

;.  Paul  Live  Stock  Exchange.   While  we  had 


manager  of  the  South  St. 
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a  committee  appointed,  we  expected  one  or  two  of  our  commission 
men  would  accompany  me,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be 
permissible  for  me  just  to  file  written  statements  made  by  them, 
without  having  them  present  to  submit  to  cross-examination? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  just  leave  the  statements  here  we  will 
look  over  them  and  decide  about  that. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  are  no  new  points  brought  out.  One  man  ob- 
jects to  the  one-man  idea,  and  another  man  says  he  has  absolute  proof 
that  there  is  no  fixing  of  prices  by  salesmen  in  the  sales  ot  live 
animals  on  the  markets. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  up  your  time  to 
read  these. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hughes.  About  the  only  points  in  the  bills  that  I  would  care 
to  comment  on  are  the  propositions  with  reference  to  refrigerator 
cars  and  the  stockyards. 

You  gentlemen  understand  that  I  am  representing  the  commission 
firms  and  not  the  stockyards  company  or  the  packers.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear,  because  I  think  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
about  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  The  exchange  is  the  selling  agency? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir ;  the  selling  agency  for  the  producer. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
change, of  South  St.  Paul  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No.  They  have  commission  houses  on  the  market, 
but  they  are  not  members  of  our  exchange,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  They  are  there  on  the  market,  doing  business  on  the 
same  basis  as  our  commission  men. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  not  members  of  the  exchange,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  Have 
they  made  application  to  become  members  of  the  exchange? 

Xlr.  Hughes.  They  did,  Senator,  about  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  turned  them  down,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  explain  it? 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
where  they,  in  company  with  a  committee  of  the  South  St.  Paul  Live 
Stock  Exchange,  met.  While  they  made  no  written  application  they 
simply  met  and  discussed  the  proposition  as  to  whether  they  could 
secure  membership.  As  you  may  understand,  the  rules  of  the  live- 
stock exchange  prohibit  certain  practices,  the  most  obnoxious  practice 
being  the  rebating  proposition.  That  rule  in  our  book  prohibits 
the  ownership  of  snares  and  dividending. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  into  that  lastyear  very  thoroughly.  But 
isn't  it  true  that  the  so-called  Equitv  Cooperative  Exchange  is  a 
fanners'  organization,  organized  for  tlie  purpose  of  selling  farmers' 
cattle  ?  They  have  plenty  of  capital.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have 
excellent  men  at  the  head  of  it,  competent  men,  good  judges  of 
cattle.  Now,  why  is  it  they  are  constantly  refused  membership  in 
the  stock  exchange  ? 
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Mr.  Hughes.  Well.  I  believe.  Senator,  that  practically  the  tii>1 
live  stock  commission  adventure  in  that  line  was  at  the  South  St. 
Paul  market;  and  I  believe  probably  we  were  the  first  applied  to. 
We  went  over  the  matter  during  this  conf  rence  before  our  Board 
of  Directors,  with  our  articles  of  incorporation  and  rules  and  ref- 
lations, and  they  submitted  their  articles  of  incorporation  and  rules 
and  regulations*  and  the  matter  was  thoroughly  thrashed  out.  I  W- 
lieve  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  at  the  meeting.  He  was  tlrn,  I  think, 
manager  of  the  Equity  Grain  Exchange.  Their  constitution  pro- 
vides, as  I  understand  it,  that  all  receipts  from  their  commission 
business  shall  go  back  as  dividends  to  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. That  is  where  our  rules  conflicted,  and  those  gentlemen  ad- 
mitted it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  just  exactly  like  any  other  con- 
cern; if  they  make  any  profits  the  dividends  go  to  the  stockholders. 
It  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  just  the  same  as  any  other  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  other  State.  There  isn't  any  difference  whatever.  What 
would  the  "Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  have  to  do  in  order  to  get 
membership  in  our  South  St.  Paul  Live  Stock  Exchange? 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  an  incorporated  body  comprising  several  hun- 
dred members,  and  probably  thousands  of  members  participate  in 
the  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  Swift  &  Co.  have  thousands  of  members 
or  stockholders. 

Mr.  Huoiies.  The  principal  rule,  as  I  understand  it,  under  which 
they  intended  to  embark  on  a  live  stock  commission  business,  was  an 
agreement  that  everything  earned  beyond  a  reasonable  expense  of 
selling  was  to  be  rebated  back. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  paid  by  dividends. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Our  rules  prevented  the  payment  of  dividends. 
These  rules  were  made,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  safe-guarding 
our  members  as  well  as  safe-guarding  the  interests  of  our  shippers. 
Supposing  we  permitted  any  of  our  larger  commission  firms,  or 
firm  members — say  a  firm  composed  of  three  members — to  sell  shares 
to  farmers  here  and  there ;  it  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  those 
individual  farmers  to  ship  to  that  particular  firm.  There  is  wherein 
we  object  to  that  feature  in  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Huoiies.  That  reallv  is. 

The  Chairman.  Your  theory  is  that  if  this  Equity  Cooperative 
Exchange  be  given  a  license,  as  we  might  call  it 

Mr.  Hughes  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  we  all  are  licensed. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  By  your  exchange,  that  they  might 
get  more  business  than  some  others;  is  that  your  fear? 

Mr.  Huoiies.  Well,  when  we  were  incorporated  and  these  rules 
we  are  working  under  were  drawn  up,  we  had  no  anticipation  of  any 
such  organization  as  this.  These  rules  and  regulations  were  made 
to  protect  our  own  people  working  in  a  small  way,  so  as  to  prevent 
rebating  in  the  form  of  dividends.  That  is  the  history  of  that  matter 
originally. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  your  organization  is  opposed 
to  granting  to  any  cooperative  concern,  regardless  of  whether  they 
might  be  composed  of  one  firm  or  a  hundred  thousand  farmers ■ 
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Mr.  Hughes  (interposing).  Oh,  no,  sir.  We  have  no  objection  to 
that.  There  are  many  cooperative  farmers'  shipping  associations  in 
our  State  and  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Opposed  to  giving  them  member- 
ship oii  vour  exchange  ? 

Mr.  rfuoHEs.  Not  at  all.  There  is  an  application  now  on  file  from 
an  organization-  composed  of  three  members,  and  which  is  for  con- 
sideration. According  to  our  rules  we  sell  one  membership  on  which 
three  members  of  a  firm  may  operate,  but  beyond  that  they  would 
require  a  second  membership. 
The  Chairman.  Who  makes  those  rules? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Those  rules  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
members  of  the  exchange;  the  entire  membership  must  approve  the 
rules,  but  the  board  of  directors — — 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  committee  who  the  mem- 
bers of  the  exchange  are  ? 
Mr.  Hughes.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  a  list  of  them. 
The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  who  they  are. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  the  exchange  is  composed  of  commission  mer- 
chants, and  there  are  some  dealers  who  are  members.    It  is  composed 
of  commission  merchants  and  dealers  on  our  markets.    I  can  read 
you  the  names  of  some  65  of  them  who  signed  this  resolution  which  I 
have  offered  to  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Your  exchange  then  prefers  to  have  dealers?  Are 
they  individual  farmers? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No;  they  are  what  are  termed  on  most  markets  as 
live-stock  dealers  or  speculators.  That  is,  they  are  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  up  the  stocker  or  feeder  end  of  the  stock  that  comes 
to  the  market,  being  stock  that  are  not  fit  for  slaughtering. 
The  Chairman.  Do  they  represent  the  packing  plants  ? 
Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  number  of  packer  buyers  on  our 
market,  but  these  dealers  are  acting  independently  of  the  packers, 
and  are  members  of  our  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  producer  of  cattle 
should  have  just  as  much  right  to  become  a  member  of  the  exchange, 
and  exchange  like  yours,  as  the  man  who  buys  the  cattle,  the  packer? 
Mr.  Hughes.  lie  has  that  privilege;  yes,  sir.  We  have  never 
raised  any  objection  to  producers,  or  anybody  else,  coming  in  under 
the  rules,  whereby  there  would  be  no  danger  of  rebating  or  dividend- 
ing,  so  that  one  commission  firm  would  not  get  an  advantage  over 
another  in  the  matter  of  solicitation.  I  do  not  thing  there  has  ever 
been  anv  such  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Your  theory  is  that  if  you  allow  a  farmers'  co- 
operative association  to  become  a  member  of  your  exchange  that  they 
might  do  all  your  business;  is  that  your  fear? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  entered  into  the 
matter  of  the  members  dealing  with  this  one  application,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  really  the  only  application  I  know  of  in  my  five  years' 
time  as  secretary  of  the  exchange.  There  has  been  no  application 
made  that  I  know  of  by  any  cooperative  shipping  association. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  farmers  are  strong  enough 
to  establish  their  own  exchange,  and  were  to  refuse  absolutely  to 
ship  any  cattle  to  the  South  St.  Paul  market  unless  sold  in  their  own 
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farmers'  exchange ;  would  you  think  it  would  be  fair  for  the  farmers 
to  exclude  you  from  membership  on  that  exchange? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  market  and  the  facilities  thereof 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  can  answer  that  question 
directly. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Our  market  is  open  to  any  organization  of  that  kind 
We  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  individual  farmer  coming 
to  the  maiket  and  selling  his  own  stock;  nor  to  any  organization 
sut  h  as  you  have  mentioned  coming  to  the  market  and  organizing  a 
commission  firm.  We  make  no  effort  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  at  South  St.  Paul.  In  fact,  their 
privileges  under  the  Government  licensing  system  are  greater  than 
those  of  our  members.  I  understand,  though  I  am  not  positive,  for 
I  have  only  been  told  about  it,  but  on  good  authority,  that  the  Equity 
Cooperative  Exchange,  as  to  its  commission  firm  at  South  St.  Paul, 
is  granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  not  only  a  commission  firm's 
selling  license  but  a  speculating  license  as  well.  Our  commission  men 
have  not  the  privilege  of  a  speculating  license. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  a  speculating  license? 

Mr.  Hughes.  They  are  dealers  who,  as  I  understand  it,  buy  un- 
finished cattle ;  that  is,  cattle  that  are  not  fit  for  butchering.  We  feel 
that  these  people  are  a  necessity,  you  might  say,  to  compete  with  the 
packers  in  buying.  The  packers  sometimes,  when  receipts  are  light, 
will  be  glad  to  get  some  of  these  thin  cattle,  but  our  speculators  are 
there  with  the  idea  of  buying  them  up  and  distributing  them  at 
points  where,  fortunately,  there  is  better  feed  and  ample  pastures, 
in  order  to  finish  that  line  of  stock.  That  is  the  object  of  the  specu- 
lator, and  we  consider  them  a  benefit.  But  our  commission  firms  are 
not  permitted  to  speculate  on  their  own  cattle.  They  go  out  and  fill 
orders,  what  we  call  order  buying.  A  man  may  come  into  the  yards 
and  wants  to  buy  live  cattle,  and  he  entrusts  to  a  commission  firm  to 
act  as  his  agent  in  securing  them.  The  commission  firm  secures  the 
cattle  for  him  and  takes  care  of  the  financial  transactions.  In  a 
case  of  that  kind  that  commission  firm  must  go  to  the  pen  of  their 
competitors  in  order  to  fill  that  man's  order.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  speculate  on  their  own  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  an  injustice  is 
worked  against  our  people,  I  claim,  if  it  is  true  as  stated,  that  this 
Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  has  a  speculating  license  from  the 
Government,  whereby  they  can  take  such  a  man  to  their  own  pens 
and  sell  their  own  cattle  to  them.  Thereby  they  have  just  that  much 
advantage  over  our  commission  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  then  that  the  members  of  the  Equity 
Cooperative  Exchange  are  a  lot  of  speculators? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that,  but  I  did  say  that  I  under- 
stood they  had  a  license  to  speculate.  I  did  not  say  that  they  are 
speculators,  and  I  would  not  make  that  assertion,  but  they  have  a 
license  to  do  it  if  they  see  fit  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  very  well,  Mr.  Hughes,  that  the  cattle 
that  are  shipped  from  North  Dakota — and  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  are  the  persons  who  own  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange — 
you  know  very  well  when  they  ship  cattle  to  St.  Paul  those  cattle  are 
not  shipped  back  again.  If  they  are  shipped  out  of  the  yard  at 
South  St.  Paul  they  are  shipped  to  Iowa  or  some  other  State  where 
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they  have  plenty  of  corn  to  fatten  them.    The  cattle  are  not  shipped 
back  to  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Hughes.  No;  but  you  have  salesmen,  and  they  have  to  fill 
orders,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  the  men  who  are  the  patrons  of 
the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange.  If  a  man  comes  there  to  buy 
stuff,  and  comes  into  one  of  our  member's  pens,  he  can  not  sell  that 
stuff  of  his  own,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
change salesmen  if  they  can  not  clean  up  selling  to  the  packers,  they 
can  turn  around  and  sell  to  stockers  and  feeders,  or  whomsoever  they 
wish,  if  they  want  to  buy  them.  That  is  where  we  claim  the  Govern- 
ment gives  an  advantage  to  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  this:  Is  the  stockyard  manager  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  manager  of  the  stockyards? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  is  he  a  member  of  your  exchange? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  stockyards  company  has  one  membership  in  our 
exchange. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  this  particular  man  I  am  asking  about.  Do 
you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  your  exchange?  Is  he 
or  is  he  not  a  member? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  just  answered  the  question  that  the  stockyards 
company  have  one  membership  in  our  exchange. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  it  is  written  in  the  name  of  the  president.  Mr. 
Magivny  was  the  president,  but  he  recently  resigned  and  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Good  succeeded  him.  It  is  so  recently  that  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  it.  But  the  membership  is  in  the  name  of  the  president  of  the 
stockyards  company. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  did  you  say  his  name  is? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Good  now.  Mr.  Magivny  was  for  quite  awhile 
the  president,  but  he  resigned  the  1st  of  June. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Where  is  Mr.  Magivny  now? 

Mr.  Hughes.  He  was  about  to  leave  St.  Paul  on  Tuesday  or  Wed 
nesday,  at  about  the  time  I  left,  to  go  out  to  Portland. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  business  was  he  going  into? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  going  to  enter  into  any  business 
immediately.  His  health  has  been  poor,  and  that  was  one  reason  for 
his  resigning  the  position,  as  I  understand.  I  believe  Mr.  Magivny 
appeared  here  in  regard  to  the  original  Kendrick  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  he  was  just  as  evasive  in  his  answers 
about  this  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  as  you  are,  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  facts  as  they  came 
to  me  as  secretary,  and  I  was  present  at  this  meeting  I  told  you  about. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  very  well,  Mr.  Hughes,  that  the  Equity 
Cooperative  Exchange  is  simply  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Hughes.  They  have  a  code  of  by-laws  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  same  as  our  own  organization,  which  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Minnesota,  and  I  might  say  that  our  rules  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  in  two  cases  within  the 
last  two  years.  As  to  certain  rules  theirs  conflicted  with  ours.  This 
organization  was  established  in  November,  1897,  and  the  principal 
rules  were  adopted  at  that  time,  and  we  could  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  should  change  our  articles  of  incorporation  any  more  than  that 
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the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  should  do  so  if  they  wanted  to 
come  in. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  issued  the  membership  to  Swift  &  Co. 
did  you  ask  them  for  their  by-laws? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  did  not  issue  any  membership  to  Swift  &  Co. 
The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  their  man. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  is  a  separate  organization  as  a  stockyards  com- 
pany, as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  as  a  rule  demand  that  these  men  who  hold 
membership  in  your  exchange  shall  give  you  all  the  information  as 
to  their  by-laws  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  They  shall  not  only  give  us  information  as  to  their 
financial  standing,  but,  after  they  make  their  application,  their  ap- 
plication is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  for  a  period  of  10  days,  with 
a  view  to  inviting  or  securing  any  complaint  there  may  be  against 
them.  They  are  compelled  to  give  bond  for  the  protection  of  our 
shippers  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  their  own  transactions  with 
other  members,  and  their  record  is  looked  into  verv  carefullv  before 
they  are  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  This  information  comes  to  me,  and  I  am  only 
trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  anything  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  This  information  comes  to  me,  that  the  members 
of  your  South  St.  Paul  Live  Stocl$  Exchange,  of  which  you  are  sec- 
retary— and  I  might  say  right  here  that  the  reason  I  am  pressing  this 
question  is  because  you  are  the  secretary,  and  as  a  rule  the  secretary 
knows  more  about  an  exchange  than  any  other  man. 

Mr.  Hughes.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Complaints  come  to  me  that  when  this  farmer 
concern  organized  and  commenced  to  transact  business  that  the  com- 
mission men  combined  and  would  not  work  with  their  buyers,  and 
that  the  Big  Five  buyers  and  all  other  buyers  who  were  around  the 
yard  would  not  work  with  this  particular  concern. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  the  first  complaint  I  have  heard  of  that 
thing,  and  I  have  been  there  five  years.  And  the  big  packers,  as  I 
understand  it  from  the  salesmen — and  I  hear  of  transactions  in  the 
yard  and  frequently  discuss  yard  matters  with  our  salesmen 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do. 

Mr.  Hughes.  But  this  is  the  first  complaint  I  have  heard  of  any 
discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  made  to  your  ex- 
change at  all? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir ;  none  that  I  can  recall  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  the  members  of  the  Equity  Cooperative 
Exchange  complained  to  your  South  St.  Paul  Live  Stock  Exchange 
of  this  discrimination  that  has  been  practiced  on  them? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  complained  to  you? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Since  the  10th  day  of  November,  1914.  It  will  be 
five  years  this  coming  November. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  rather  an  important  matter  for  us  people 
out  west,  and  it  simply  appears  as  though  it  is  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  have  a  real  representative  on  any  of  these  exchanges. 
Yet  you  people  come  to  us  and  say  that  it  is  a  free,  open  market. 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  a  free,  open  market.  Any  farmer  can  come 
in  there  and  dispose  of  his  own  stock  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  or  any 
other  organization  can  come  in  and  feel  they  are  not  refused  any 
of  the  facilities  bv  the  Stockvards  Co. 

The  Chairman.  By  shipping  to  these  other  men? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No  ;  the  Equity  Cooperative  Co.  arranged  for  alleys 
and  pens  the  same  as  any  member  of  the  live-stock  exchange  does  ana 
did,  as  I  understand  it.  In  fact,  they  have  been  prosecuting  the 
business  along  the  same  lines  we  have,  without  any  interference 
that  I  know  of.  On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Gronna,  we  have  the 
manager  of  a  cooperative  shipping  organization  here,  and  I  would 
be  glad  if  you  could  spare  five  minutes  to  confer  with  him  on  that 
identical  subject.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  organization  that  you  have 
been  discussing  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  so  many  complaints  from  actual  farm- 
ers or  shippers 

Mr.  Hughes  (interposing).  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Senator.  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  inquiring  into  it,  because  we  understand  there  have 
been  such  complaints,  and  it  is  no  more  than  proper  that  this  com- 
mittee should  be  enlightened  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  enlighten  you  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  committee's  time 
right  now  to  read  what  I  find  on  pages  102  and  103  of  the  Report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  marked  "Food  Investigation," 
being  part  3,  as  to  the  methods  of  the  five  packers  in  controlling  the 
meat-packing  industry,  but  simply  want  to  read  one  short  para- 
graph. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  was  just  going  to  take  up  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Senator  Kenyon,  I  would  very  much  pre- 
fer that  vou  should  do  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No;  Mr.  Chairman,  you  go  ahead  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  Senator  Kenyon,  you  take  the  matter  up  and 
proceed  with  it* 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Hughes,  there  have  been  a  good  many  com- 
plaints, have  not  there  been,  about  Swift  &  Co.  dominating  the 
Union  Stockyards  at  South  St.  Paul  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  About  Swift  domination? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hughes.  From  whom? 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  the  independent  packers. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  new,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
competent  to  answer  that.  I  have  heard  none,  but  I  am  not  out 
around  the  yard  enough,  probably,  to  hear-  these,  and  there  might 
have  been  complaints. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  ever  read  any  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  reference  to  the  St.  Paul  yards, 
being  in  part  3,  at  pages  102  and  103,  as  to  discriminations  there? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  read  that  report. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  On  page  102,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
with  reference  to  some  testimony  has  this  to  say : 

The  same  conditions  are  found  at  St.  Paul.  W.  H.  Gehrman,  an  independent 
packer,  said  that  When  he  wanted  to  bid  on  stock  held  by  some  of  the  com- 
mission men,  he  was  told  that  his  bid  could  not  be  considered  until  Swift  & 
Co.'s  buyer  had  had  a  chance  to  purchase;  that  if  anyone  else  was  allowed  to 
buy  first,  Swift  &  Co.  would  not  buy  any  cattle  from  the  commission  firm. 

A  representative  of  J.  E.  Decker  &  Sons,  another  independent,  corroborated 
this  statement  by  saying  that  if  part  of  a  lot  of  cattle  were  sold  to  hiin  by 
a  commission  house,  the  buy2rs  for  Swift  &  Co.  would  refuse  to  look  at 
the  rest  and  would  tell  the  commission  man  that  they  had  better  sell  all  the 
cattle  to  the  other  purchaser. 

Reuben  A.  Rah,  an  independent  packed  in  an  Iowa  town,  said  that  he  tried 
to  buy  at  St.  Paul,  but  had  given  up  on  account  of  the  control  which  Swift 
&  Co.  exercised  over  the  commission  men,  the  latter  being  unwilling  to  sell  to  an 
independent  until  Swift  &  Co.  had  had  a  chance  to  bid  on  the  stock. 

Another  informant,  J.  Dickey,  illustrated  the  situation  as  follows : 
"  Suppose  a  commission  man  has  a  lot  of  cattle  for  sale.  A  Swift  buyer  comes 
up  and  makes  an  offer  of  7  cents  a  pound,  or,  rather,  says  he  thinks  they  are 
worth  that  and  he  will  let  him  know  later  if  he  wants  to  take  them.  Until  he 
hears  from  the  buyer  again,  the  commission  man  will  not  entertain  a  bid  from 
anyone  else  of  10  or  20  cents  more.  If  he  does,  he  is  likely  not  to  get  any 
Swift  business  for  a  while.  It  is  only  when  the  other  bid  is  25  cents  a  hundred 
higher  than  the  Swift  tentative  offer  that  the  broker  feels  he  can  accept  with- 
out incurring  the  Swift  displeasure." 

A  specific  instance  was  cited  by  this  packer,  who  had  gone  into  the  pens  of 
a  certain  commission  house  and  had  succeeded  in  buying  three  steers  at  7  cents 
a  pound.  Immediately  after  the  transaction,  the  buyer  for  Swift  &  Co.  entered 
the  pens,  bid  the  same,  and  was  given  the  cattle,  the  commission  house  excusing 
itself  to  the  first  purchaser  merely  with  the  statement,  "  Oh,  well,  you  see 
Swift  wanted  them." 

At  the  St.  Paul  hearings  before  the  commission  Richard  F.  McGoon  testified 
as  follows : 

"  Question.  Well,  did  they  complain  any  to  you,  or  did  they  explain  to  you 
at  any  time  that  one  of  the  things  that  made  them  believe  they  had  to  give 
Swift  the  first  chance  was  that  if  they  sold  some  cattle  out  of  a  lot  to  somebody 
else,  that  they  were  sometimes  told  they  had  better  go  sell  the  rest  of  them  to  the 
same  man? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that. 

"  Question.  How  many  times  have  you  heard  that? 

"Aiswer.  Many  times. 

"Question.  And  from  different  commission  men? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  several  different  ones." 

Again,  at  the  same  hearings,  the  same  practice  was  sworn  to  by  Charles 
Fearn,  as  follows : 

"  Question.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  buying  fat  cattle  in  the  St.  Paul 
yards? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"Question.  What  is  the  difficulty? 

"Answer.  Well,  now,  I  can  give  you  an  instance:  Our  buyer  went  up  to 
Prouty  &  Co.'s  representative  and  made  him  a  bid  on  some  steers.  He  offered 
him  7}  cents — I  think  it  was  7}  cents.  Prouty's  man  said,  •  Well,  wait  a  min- 
ute.' He  came  back  and  said,  •  Swift  &  Co.  want  those  for  7}/  Our  man  says, 
•Well,  isn't  my  business  as  good  as  his?'  He  says,  *Yes;  Swift  &  Co.  want 
them.  If  you  want  them  you  will  have  to  pay  a  quarter  higher/  Now,  those 
steers  were  not  worth  a  quarter  higher  on  the  market.  In  other  words,  In  this 
case  at  least,  they  showed  favoritism  in  not  taking  the  first  bid  they  received. 

"  Question.     Now,  have  you  had  any  other  experience  of  that  kind? 

"Answer.  Yes ;  we  have  had  a  number. 

"Question.  All  along  the  way? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Question.  And  with  different  buyers? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Question.  But  all  of  them  Swift  buyers,  or  rather,  with  different  comnitssiou 
men? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir." 
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Another  Independent  packer  stated  to  two  representatives  of  the  commission 
that  in  several  attempts  to  buy  live  stock  on  the  St.  Paul  market  he  had  experi- 
enced so  much  unfair  discriminatory  treatment,  such  as  is  described  above,  that 
he  was  forced  to  stay  out  of  that  market,  although  the  class  of  animals  offered 
there  were  most  desirable  for  his  plant.  • 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No;  but  I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  small 
independent  packing  concerns,  I  think  one  or  two  in  Iowa  and  one 
or  two  in  Minnesota,  who  have  their  buyers  there  almost  daily. 

Senator  Ren  yon.  Do  they  get  equal  treatment  with  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Huohes.  They  do  from  our  commission  firms,  and  compete 
with  Swift  &  Co.,  of  course.  I  have  known  of  a  great  many  cases 
where  those  men  have  got  their  cattle  after  Swift  and  the  other  large 
fellows  had  filled  their*  morning  orders,  where  the  other  man  got  a 
little  better  treatment  on  prices  than  Swift  &  Co.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  next  statement  is: 

Figures  furnished  by  William  Magivny,  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  showing  the  total  purchases  of  live  stock  made  on  that  market  by 
packers  and  butchers  for  1918  and  classified  by  the  commission  as  to  propor- 
tion of  control  by  the  Big  Five  show  that  only  7.5  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  3.8 
per  cent  of  the  calves,  5.1  per  cent  of  the  hops,  and  0.43  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
were  purchased  by  independents,  all  others  being  sold  to  Swift  &  Co.,  or  other 
big  packers  and  to  companies  affiliated  with  them. 

Is  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Magivny  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  that  report  that  the  most  the  cattle  and  hogs  and  live- 
stock that  are  sold  to  independent  packers  on  that  market  are  cleared 
for  and  bought  for  them  by  members  of  our  commission  firms,  who 
sometimes  act  as  agents  for  those  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
percentage  includes  the  entire  number  or  percentage  of  stock. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Who  owns  those  stockyards? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  South  St.  Paul  stockyards? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  understand  they  are  owned  by  Swift  &  Co.  That 
is.  they  are  a  separate  organization,  but  Swift  &  Co.  have  a  controlling 
interest  in  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  some  testimony  I  have  read  on  page  102 
by  Richard  F.  McGoon.    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  Charles  Fearn ;  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  do  net  know  Mr.  Fearn. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions.  Senator  Ransdell  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  believe  you  have  been  cross-examined,  Mr. 
Hughes,  before  you  made  your  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask.  There  may  be  questions 
that  I  am  not  competent  to  answer,  and  I  do  not  want  to  attempt  to 
answer  any  questions  that  I  do  not  know  about,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  anything  you  gentlemen  may  ask. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 
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Mr,  Hughes.  The  only  points  I  want  to  touch  upon  in  this  proposi- 
tion are  as  to  refrigerator  car  service  and  stock  yards? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  apologize  for  interrupting  you  so  much, 
but  when  you  go  back  to  St.  Paul  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  members 
of  the  South  St.  Paul  Live  Stock  Exchange  that  unless  thev  modify 
their  rules,  so  that  producers  of  cattle  can  have  their  own  selling 
agency,  that  there  is  the  possibility  that  perhaps  the  farmers  will 
have  their  own  selling  agency  and  their  own  packing  plants,  because 
that  thing  is  developing  right  now,  as  you  know,  in  your  own  State. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  is  no  objection  to  anybody  organizing  a  sell- 
ing agency.  We  are  not  placing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any- 
body that  I  knowT  of.  As  I  stated,  there  is  the  manager  of  one  of 
these  farmers'  cooperative  agencies  right  here  now  and  he  might- 
enlighten  you  as  to  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  not  detain  vou.  Proceed  with  vour 
statement. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  are  only  two  points  I  want  to  touch  upon. 
They  are  (1)  as  to  depriving  the  packers  of  refrigerator-car  equip- 
ment. My  point  on  that  would  be  to  require  the  railroads  to  furnish 
sufficient  refrigerator  cars  for  all  packing  industries. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  not  you  believe  that  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  so.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  it  to  interfere  with  the  refrigerator  cars  of  the  packers— 
that  is,  throwing  the  entire  burden,  not  only  of  precooling  cars, 
but  reicing  at  the  plant  and  reicing  in  transit.  If  you  throw  that  on 
to  the  railroads,  I  believe  the  railroad  employees  are  incompetent  to 
perform  that  important  service  in  a  proper  way,  and  that  the  service 
will  greatly  deteriorate.  I  will  say  that  I  have  had  30  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  freight  claim  agent,  and  a  part  of  that  period  as  chief  clerk 
in  the  freight  claim  department,  handling  loss  and  damage  claims, 
and  that  I  gave  particular  attention  to  claims  for  damage  to  packing- 
house products,  as  to  fresh  meats  in  refrigerator  cars.  I  know  that 
there  are  thousands  of  dollars,  even  under  the  present  system,  paid 
out  as  loss  and  damage,  due  to  the  fact  of  inexperienced  railroad 
employees,  failing  to  perform,  we  will  say,  reicing  in  transit.  Not- 
withstanding the  precaution  taken  by  the  packers'  employees  in  pre- 
cooling cars  in  the  plant  and  the  initial  reicing  of  the  car  before  it 
leaves  the  plant,  these  troubles  arise.  I  think  to  throw  the  entire 
burden  upon  the  transportation  companies  would  increase  tho^e 
losses,  which  I  believe  would  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Now,  as  to  the  stockvard  situation:  It  is  certainlv  material  to  the 
live-stock  exchange  as  to  who  the  owners  of  the  stockyards  shall  be. 
But  we  have  referred  to  local  conditions,  and  this  is  the  only  proposi- 
tion I  will  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  on  for  the  moment.  While  our 
representatives  whoso  votes  will  decide  the  passage  or  defeat  of  the 
Kenvon-Kendrick  bills  mav  not  be  inclined  to  consider  local  condi- 
tions  at  any  particular  market  or  in  any  particular  territory  in  the 
United  States  we  feel  that  the  peculiar  conditions  now  existing  at 
the  South  St.  Paul  market  should  be  carefully  considered.  The  most 
expensive  period  of  construction,  with  a  daily  killing  capacity  of 
7,500  hogs  and  about  1.000  cattle  on  an  eight-hour  day  schedule/will 
begin  operations  this  fall.  To  supply  stockyards  facilities  for  this 
new  plant  and  increasing  capacity  of  other  plants  also  for  the  benefit 
and  convenience  of  shippers  to  and  from  this  market,  the  Stockvard* 
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Co.,  now  under  control  of  packers,  have  been  obliged  to  expend 
$750,000  this  year  and  must  provide  the  same  amount  next  year  for 
the  necessary  improvements  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  rapidly 
growing  market,  and  considering  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  earnings 
of  the  Stockyards  Co.  for  the  past  20  years  have  been  used  for 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  yards,  we  believe  it  would  be 
a  hazardous  undertaking  to  turn  these  yards  over  to  parties  having 
no  interest  in  them  except  for  the  net  revenue  earned,  large  sums  of 
money  being  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  improvements  of  the 
yards  of  this  magnitude. 

Any  action  that  would  tend  to  curtail  or  restrict  necessary  im- 
provements to  these  yards  would  tend  to  restrict  production  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  this  market,  comprising  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  northern  Iowa,  Montana,  and  Canada. 

That  is  my  information  and  the  information  of  our  people.  These 
figures  that  I  quoted  were  given  to  me  in  regard  to  the  improvements. 
In  fact,  we  are  endeavoring  to  secure  more  expeditiously  the  im- 
provements we  need,  and,  as  you  see,  it  is  rather  expensive  and  would 
be  quite  difficult,  I  think,  for  any  outside  organization  at  first,  just  at 
the  present  time,  to  take  over  the  $5,000,000  stockyards  and  spend 
$1,500,000  this  year,  and  next  year  probably  $500,000  or  $600,000,  and 
the  third  year  to  supply  the  plant  that  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  you  believe  that  the  producers  of  cattle 
and  the  consumers  pay  for  all  that? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  they  have  a  regular  charge.  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  been  any  change  in  the  yardage  charge.  The  only  revenue 
to  the  stockyards  company  is  from  yardage  and  feed. 

The  Chairman.  The  yards  got  a  bonus  or  the  packing  plants  who 
placed  the  yards  at  South  St.  Paul,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  city  of  St.  Paul  paid  $400,000  and  the  city  of 
South  St.  Paul — or  the  people  agreed — to  pay  $500,000;  people  of 
both  cities.  Our  share  at  South  St.  Paul  was  $100,000,  and  the  city 
of  St  Paul  has  long  since  paid  their  bonus  money  of  $400,000, 1  have 
been  informed.  We  have  collected  a  part  of  our  $100,000  not  only 
from  members  of  the  exchange,  but  from  other  South  St.  Paul  firms, 
banks,  and  stores,  and  they  have  all  joined  in  the  subscription  to  the 
payment  of  this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  Equity  Coopera- 
tive Exchange,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  $1,000,000,  is  it  not,  all  paid  up  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  believe  that  is  what  they  claim.    I  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  city  of  St.  Paul  or  the 
city  of  South  St.  Paul  would  agree  to  give  them  $500,000  to  start  any 
plant,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  If  they  would  come  in  and 
guarantee  to  give  us  as  big  a  plant  as  Ogden  Armour  gave  us,  prob- 
ably they  would  be  glad  to  give  a  donation.  Although  some  little  bit 
of  objection  has  been  made  to  the  payment  of  this  sum  that  was 
agreed  to  be  given.  There  were  some  complaints  made,  but  they  have 
paid  in  right  liberally.  On  our  fund  due  to  Armour  &  Co.  there  is 
still  a  balance  outstanding,  but  if  we  can  get  a  $7,000,000  plant  I 
think  we  would  be  willing  to  make  another  subscription. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  independent  packing  plants? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Right  at  the  yard  is  J.  R.  King,  a  right  extensive 
butcher.  And  then  we  have  R.  N.  Katz.  At  the  time  they  were  here 
it  was  Katz  &  Hursh,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Katz  was  here  last  year. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  butcher  buyers,  who  buy  at  South  St.  Paul  yards  and  ship  over 
to  the  slaughterhouses  around  Midway,  at  Minnesota  Transfer. 
There  are  quite  a  number  there. 

The  Chairman.  These  independent  plants  seem  to  expand  and 
grow? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes ;  I  think  they  will  improve  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  any  trouble  in  competing  with  the 
big  packers,  or  at  least  you  do  not  think  they  have  any  trouble? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  do  not  believe  they  have.  I  have  not  gone  into  de- 
tail on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  would  just  like  to  finish  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Before  accepting  the  recent  report  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the  refrigerator  cars  now 
owned  by  the  big  packers  be  acquired  by  the  Government  and  the  rail- 
roads thereafter  be  licensed  to  own  and  operate  them,  I  would  ear- 
nestly request  that  you  consider  I.  C.  C.  Docket  No.  4906,  in  tho 
matter  of  private  cars,  in  which  exhaustive  investigation  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  gave  particular  attention  to  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  meat  refrigerator  cars  by  packers  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  "  the  system  of  the  use  and  supply  of  private 
cars  that  now  exists  can  not  be  at  once  and  radically  changed  without 
serious  consequence  to  shippers,  carriers,  and  the  public."     (P.  675.) 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  shippers  of  fresh  meat  and  packing-house 
and  dairy  products  are  in  position  to  best  prepare  cars  for  initial 
icing  and  reicing  before  they  are  tendered  to  the  carriers  for  trans- 
portation. Needs  in  this  respect  as  to  different  articles  are  peculiarly 
within  shippers'  knowledge,  and  under  the  practice  that  has  obtained 
for  more  than  30  years  they  have  fitted  their  plants  to  do  the  work 
effectively  and  economically."     (P.  703.) 

I  know  from  my  30  years'  experience  in  handling  railroad  loss  and 
damage  claims,  particularly  claims  for  loss  and  damage  to  packing- 
house products  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  refrigerator 
service,  that  where  railroad  employees  perform  all  the  service  in  pre- 
cooling,  initial  icing,  and  reicing  in  transit  the  losses  are  greater  than 
in  cases  where  precooling  and  initial  icing  services  are  performed  by 
packers'  experts  in  this  line,  and  that  in  most  cases  damage  to  packing- 
house products  resulted  from  improper  reicing  in  transit  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  services  are  performed  by  inexperienced  railroad  men; 
in  fact,  I  understand  in  order  to  overcome  this  latter  cause  of  damage 
the  packers  have  installed  and  operate  reicing  stations  on  some  of  the 
eastern  lines,  crushed  ice  and  proper  percentage  of  salt  being  applied 
by  their  own  experts. 

I  believe  that  placing  the  absolute  control  and  ownership  of  meat 
refrigerator  cars  in  the  hands  of  the  carriers  and  placing  the  entire 
burden  of  precooling,  initial  icing,  and  reicing  in  the  hands  of  rail- 
road employees  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
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the  property  handled  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  producer  as  well  as 
the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Capper,  do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  Capper.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Ransdell,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Ransdell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  the  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Hrsrh^s. 

Mr.  Hughes.  And  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  committee. 

Papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Hughes  are  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

Whereas  there  is  pending  before  Congress  a  bill,  No.  S.  2199,  known  as  the 

Kendrick  bill,  and  a  bill.  No.  S.  2202,  known  as  the  Kenyon  bill ;  and 
Whereas  both  of  these  bills  propose  legislation  which  is  not  only  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted  by  conditions,  but  tends  to  prevent  free  and  unrestricted 
Movement  of  livestock  and  the  finished  product  in  commerce ;  and 
Whereas  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  result  in  the  live-stock  and  packing- 
business  being  placed  under  the  control  of  governmental  agencies  with  ex- 
treme powers  of  regulation,  in  effect  penalizing  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation,  and  making  worthless  the  initiative  of  practical  packing-house 
executives  and  operatives,  all  of  which  will  surely  be  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  not  beneficial  to  the  consumer :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  South  St.  Paul  Live  Stock  Exchange  does  hereby  protest 
Against  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executives  and  members  of  the  South  St.  Paul  Live  Stock 
Exchange  use  all  legitimate  means  at  their  command  in  circulating  accurate  in- 
formation showing  conclusively  demoralizing  effects  of  proposed  legislation; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  legislators  who  are 
charged  with  the  interest  of  this  community,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  use 
their  votes  and  influence  to  prevent  its  passage. 

T.  F.  Hughes,  secretary;  N.  P.  Rogers,  president;  Chas.  L.  Haas; 
Paul  A.  Thuet;  American  Commission  Co.;  Berkey  &  Williams, 
by  A.  B. ;  D.  H.  McGuire ;  S.  St.  Paul  Commission  Co. ;  Becker  & 
Co.  (Arons)  ;  Iowa  Cattle  Co.,  by  C.  E.  S. ;  Swanson  &  Gearen,  by 
E.  H. ;  Standard  Cattle  Co.,  by  E.  H. ;  Percy  Vittum  &  Co. ;  C.  M. 
Blunt;  National  Cattle  Co.,  by  A.  It.  H. ;  Drovers'  Live  Stock 
Commission  Co. ;  Prouty  Commission  Co. ;  Haas  Commission  Co. ; 
Rogers  &  Rogers;  F.  S.  Page  &  Co.;  Carson,  Wood  &  Weiller; 
King  Cattle  Co. ;  Paul  A.  Thuet  Co. ;  Federal  Stock  Co. ;  Western 
Commission  Co. ;  Friend  Crosby  Co. ;  W.  M.  Campbell  Commis- 
sion Co. ;  J.  R.  Kirk  Commission  Co. ;  N.  E.  McKissick ;  Barry 
Cattle  Co.;  the  Independent  Commission  Co.;  Lee  Live  Stock 
Commission  Co. ;  Bennett  Commission  Co. ;  Wood  Bros. ;  Dakota 
Cattle  Co. ;  Smith  Burrows  Co. ;  Simon  Bros. ;  Gearen  &  Carson ; 
Canadian  Cattle  Co.;  Pettis,  Dennistoun  &  Herring;  Lavine  Cat- 
tle Co. ;  Throckmorton  &  Co. ;  Gibbons  &  Carnes ;  Fanners'  Com- 
mission Co. ;  Bangs,  Berry  &  Carson ;  Northern  Cattle  Co. ;  Free- 
man Cattle  Co. ;  Joyce  Commission  Co. ;  Geo.  G.  Robinson  & 
Co. ;  Engemoen-Seekins  Co. ;  Morris  Rifkln ;  Union  Cattle  Co. ; 
George  Grisim;  Bradshaw-Clark  &  Co.;  Rogers,  Amundson, 
Flynn  &  Co. ;  Clay  Robinson  &  Co. ;  W.  W.  Davis  &  Co. ;  Barton 
Cattle  Co. ;  C.  L.  Kaye ;  Fitch  &  Co. ;  Thuet  Bros.,  per  E.  J.  C. ; 
No  an.  Smith  &  Co. ;  Grisim  &  Page;  Smith  Forsyth  Co. ;  Schultz 
Bros. ;  Ross  Condon  &  Co. ;  Brooks  Moncur  Cattle  Co. ;  Lauder- 
dale Cattle  Co. ;  Slimmer  &  Thomas. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  live-stock  commission  firm  known  as  Wood  &  Weiller 
Co.,  doing  business  at  South  St  Paul,  Minn.  Previous  to  entering  the  commis- 
sion business  I  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  live-stock  buyer  for  one  of  the  big 
parking  concerns.  Having  been  both  on  the  buying  and  selling  sides  of  handling 
live  stock  at  the  markets,  I  am  absolutely  in  a  position  to  know  whether  any 
combination  exists  or  existed,  controlling  or  regulating  prices  of  live  stock  at 
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the  terminal  markets.  I  enn  positively  state  that  there  Is  no  such  condltun. 
and  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  30  years  at  various  markets  such 
as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Fort  Worth,  Nebraska  City,  and  South  St.  Paul, 
which  experience  at  least  ought  to  place  me  in  a  position  to  know  that  It  is 
purely  supply  and  demand  that  affects  the  value  of  live  stock.  One  who  ban 
been  on  the  buying  side  knows  this  too  well,  for  his  Irlals  and  tribulations  arf 
many.  He  gets  his  order  to  buy  so  many,  and  that  number  lie  must  get.  There 
Is  no  stipulation  as  to  price  J  he  must  use  his  own  Judgment. 

In  fact,  I  think  It  was  in  1898,  that  while  In  the  employ  of  Swift  &  Co.,  1 
received  notice  by  letter  from  my  employers  that  under  no  consideration  would 
they  tolerate  any  of  their  buyers  being  In  collusion  with  other  buyers  to  regulate 
prices,  and  the  penalty  was  immediate  discharge. 

When  a  buyer  gets  nn  order  to  buy  so  many  animals,  without  Instructions  n* 
to  price  but  only  the  kind  to  buy,  he  surely  Is  the  one  to  know  whether  then* 
Is  any  price  fixing  or  not.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  experts  at  high 
salaries  if  prices  were  already  arranged.  There  would  be  no  variation  In  tin- 
average  costs  of  the  different  packers'  drove  of  the  same  quality  If  prices  were 
fixed.  They  do  vary,  nnd  the  variation  Is  caused  by  some  buyers  being  able 
to  foresee  the  trend  of  the  market  that  day  a  little  quicker  than  some  other 
buyers,  by  being  alert  to  conditions  that  would  likely  create  an  upwnrd  or  down- 
ward tendency,  these  fluctuations  being  influenced  by  the  law  of  supply  anil 
demand. 

Packers'  ownership  or  control  of  stock  yards  Is  as  essential  as  a  man  buildlnc 
his  residence  on  some  other  fellow's  property  and  making  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. We  in  the  commission  business  who  are  representing  the  live-stock 
producer  and  putting  up  money  to  encourage  the  production  know  more  aboui 
what  this  menus  than  people  who  are  not  In  the  business.  We  realize  that  to 
take  care  of  the  growing  production  It  Is  Imperative  to  provide  facilities  for  Hie 
Increase,  and  there  is  no  independent  stock  yards  company  going  to  borrow 
money  to  provide  these  facilities  knowing  at  the  same  time  the  Increased  invest- 
ment Is  not  going  to  be  productive  of  dividends  for  some  considerable  time  t<> 
come.    The  packers  have  done  it. 

There  la  no  sane  man  who  would  invest  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
yes,  millions,  and  leave  the  success  of  that  investment  to  parties  who  had  nnl 
one  dollnr's  worth  of  Interest  In  It.  The  success  of  a  pncklua  plant  depends 
upon  the  service  of  a  stockyard.  It  is  not  only  essential,  but  it  is  compulsory 
for  the  packers  to  control  the  stockyards  to  safeguard  their  Investments  In 
packing  plants.  In  other  words,  if  an  independent  stockyards  did  not  provide 
the  proper  facilities  and  service  to  the  live-stock  producer,  this  man  would 
ship  his  produce  where  he  could  get  treatment  that  he  was  entitled  to,  anil 
what  would  become  of  the  packers'  investment  in  packing  plants  at  the  yards" 
where  the  service  was  poor?  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  insanity  for  the 
packers  to  invest  any  money  over  which  they  had  no  control.  No  one  has 
ever  heard  of  anyone  erecting  a  shipbuilding  yards  without  knowing  that  tin1 
water  Is  going  to  be  a  permanent  proposition. 

Refrigeration  has  revolutionized  the  packing  Industry.  Live-stork  producers 
can  easily  recall  the  time  before  refrigeration  when  they  could  only  market 
their  product  In  the  winter.  With  it 
period,  the  packers  could  do  their  kil 
The  refrigerator  car  can  no  more  be 
than  the  refrigeration  machinery  In  th 
In  the  live-stock  industry  realizes  the 
producer  depends  upon  it  as  much  as 
be  markets  his  product  there  Is  an  oul 
is  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  packet 
of  their  coolers  and  no  congestion  of  d 
for  live  stock. 

On  the  other  hand  what  would  tab 
get  refrigerator  cars  when  needed? 

First.  The  retail  butcher  could  not 

Second.    The  cooler  space  at  the  pa 

Third.  The  live-stock  markets  conge: 
purchases  of  live  stock  until  there  wa: 

'Fourth.  The  live-stock  producer  at  I 

Fifth.  A  general  upheaval  of  marfee 

Sixth.  The  live-stock  producer  woul 
xet  out  of  business,  and  higher  prices 
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That  which  is  encouraging  to  the  producer  rests  in  the  security  he  has  in 
the  marketing  of  his  produce. 

Assuming  that  there  were  no  big  packers,  but  all  little  ones,  none  having 
any  other  branch  at  any  other  stockyards,  and  all  uninterested  in  stockyards, 
would  it  be  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  take  care 
of  excessive  receipts,  or  even  be  interested  in  making  any  effort  to  relieve  the 
stockyards  congestion,  or  would  in  any  way  be  interested  in  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  live-stock  producer,  who  should  happen  to  be  there  at  the  time 
of  the  congestion,  in  finding  an  outlet  at  some  other  market  where  there  was 
no  congestion?  I  can  answer  that  question:  They  wouldn't  because  they 
couldn't.  They  would  be  too  small,  having  no  other  outlet  at  other  terminals. 
But  the  big  packers  do  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  being  interested  in  the 
stockyards,  they  clear  the  yards  for  fresh  arrivals  next  day,  and  secondly,  to 
create  the  producers'  confidence  in  providing  a  market  at  all  times  he  may 
desire  to  market  his  product. 

It  was  only  last  summer  both  Swift  &  Armour  bought  hogs  at  South  St. 
Paul  when  there  were  excessive  receipts,  and  shipped  them  to  Fort  Worth r 
Tex.  Prices  were  maintained  at  South  St.  Paul  far  above  a  shipping  marginr 
taking  freight  rate  only,  and  still  in  the  face  of  heavy  mortality  and  heavy 
shrinkage  while  in  transit,  the  producer  found  a  ready  outlet  and  satisfactory 
price.  The  question  might  arise,  Why  Fort  Worth?  The  answer  is  that  that 
market  was  the  only  one  at  the  time  not  congested.  Would  the  small  packer 
have  done  this? 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  now  plenty  of  supervision.  We  have  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Bureau  of  Markets,  State 
sanitary  board,  and  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission. 

Saw  out  the  spokes  of  a  wagon  wheel,  cut  the  guy  ropes  of  a  tent,  pull  up 
the  spikes  of  a  railroad  rail,  and  then  expect  as  much  efficiency  as  before.  The 
producer  of  live  stock  will  be  the  first  one  to  be  affected  by  lack  of  efficiency, 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  lack  of  production,  meaning  higher  cost  of  living. 
The  producer  knows  the  man  is  yet  unborn  that  has  brains  enough  to  control 
the  packing  industry  of  this  great  United  States. 

G.  S.  Wood. 

Witness : 

T.  F.  Hughes. 

August  26,  1919. 

comments  on  the  ken  yon  bill. 

1.  We  object  to  the  power  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  man  can  possess  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  slaughtering,  preparing,  and  marketing  the  live  stock  pro- 
duced in  our  country  to  act  intelligently,  justly,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
producer,  the  consumer,  and  the  packer.  Such  a  man  may  be  found,  but  he 
will  want,  and  is  entitled  to,  a  greater  salary  compensation  than  Government 
employees  usually  receive.  Assuming  that  such  a  man  were  found,  he  would  in 
all  probability  be  replaced  by  another,  with  less  or  perhaps  no  knowledge  of 
the  business,  as  this  position  Is  open  to  new  men,  with  every  change  of  admin- 
istration and  to  a  great  extent,  politics  enter  into  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  business  is  gigantic  and  the  handling  of  it,  and  its  allied 
industries  is  too  great,  and  too  much  dependent  upon  its  successful  management, 
control,  or  regulation,  to  entrust  it  all  to  one  man,  and  the  interests  of  both 
consumer  and  producer  are  dependent  upon  his  acts  which  may  be  con- 
structive or  destructive,  according  to  his  knowledge,  his  general  ability, 
and  sense  of  justice.  The  interests  of  the  producer  and  consumer  are  not  iden- 
tical and  it  takes  a  big  man  with  a  big  mind  to  regulate  and  control  the  buying, 
selling,  preparing,  and  marketing  of  a  product  that  is  so  vitally  interesting  to 
both:  in  fact,  both  are  largely  dependent  upon  a  successful  handling  of  it  for 
maintenance  and  support  and  an  injury  or  injustice  done  one,  reflects  upon  both, 
and  while  we  favor  legislation  that  would  regulate  and  obliterate  wrongs,  or 
injustice  to  either  consumer  or  producer,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be 
obtained  by  or  thrcuph  the  nets  of  any  one  man  to  whom  this  power  may  be 
delegated,  and  our  doubt  in  this  is  further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  his 
appointment  is  dependent '  largely  upon  political  affiliations,  rather  than  his 
competency,  and  the  interests  of  those  he  is  supposed  to  serve  are  damaged  and 
perhaps  ruined  by  his  action  or  lack  of  action. 

2.  We  favor  ownership  of  cars  by  packers,  as  they  can  use  them  when  they 
need  them,  without  being  dependent  upon  others.    Meats  are  perishable  and 
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delay  or  Inconvenience  In  distribution  would  result  In  loss,  which  would  eventu- 
ally be  borne  by  the  consumer  or  producer. 

3.  Packers'  ownership  of  stockyards  Is  not  detrimental  to  the  live  stock  or 
meat  business  In  uny  sense  as  we  view  It.  Economy  and  efficiency  In  the  opera- 
tion of  stockyards  Is  to  the  packers'  Interest  and  the  service  we  get  is  probably 
as  Rood,  to  say  the  least,  as  we  would  Ret  under  other  ownership.  We  have  no 
objection  to  other  ownership,  but  we  lire  doubtful  of  results. 

We  favor  stringent  regulation  of  the  marketing  and  slaughtering  of  live  stock 
(■■•.>  ii-o.st--i.-  r>rnfii<rrp  "i"i  legislation  of  this  kind  should,  and  will  receive  our 
support  We,  as  commission  men,  are  agents  for  the  producer,  and  while  we 
;-..,  <id in.  t.u  iiiMj  icujiiiite  tue  rights  oi  the  consumer,  and  believe  Hint  the 
consumers'  Interests  deserve  governmental  consideration,  hut  we  not  believe 
that  governmental  control,  as  proposed  by  the  Kenyon  bill,  will  benefit  either. 
Government  control,  binds,  hampers,  and  impedes  business,  which  Increases 
cost,  which  must  be  overcome  by  Increased  price  to  consumer,  or  decreased 
price  to  producer.  Government  regulation  is  just,  proper,  nnd  beneficial  to  all 
concerned,  as  It  protects  nnd  encourages  small  business  nnd  standardizes  nil 
business,  (riving  equal  opportunity  to  each  and  all  interested  or  affected,  whether 
It  be  the  packer,  the  producer,  or  the  public,  therefore,  we  favor  regulation,  but 
object  to  control  as  proposed  by  the  Kenyon  bill. 

Thos.  F.  Qbesx. 

Witness : 

T.  F.  Hughes. 

Auoust  25,  1919. 

We,  the  undersigned  producers  and  live-stock  shippers  of  the  Northwest. 
strongly  object  to  the  Kenyon,  Kendrick.  and  like  bills,  on  the  ground  that 
Government  control  of  packing  plants,  packers'  refrigerator  cars,  and  stock- 
yards would  retard  the  growing  live-stock  industry  of  the  great  Northwist. 
We  know  puckers  con  not  maintain  a  stable  market  for  live  stock  without  their 
refrigerator  curs.  We  also  know  there  has  been  an  enormous  improvement  ■« 
the  Slock  Yards  Co.  In  the  way  of  service  and  permanent  improvements  since 
the  packers  took  over  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  compared  with  the  previous  private 
ownership.  We  want  progress,  not  restriction,  in  the  production  and  market. 
Inn  of  live  stock,  also  In  the  distribution  of  live-stock  products  from  South  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

G.  C.  Cook  (and  100  others). 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  Morrow,  which  was  placed  in  the  record  this  morning. 
1  would  like  to  state  that  he  is  the  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Al- 
liance, Ncbr.,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  December  15.  1915.  I 
would  like  to  have  that  sti 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  COX 
MANUFACTURERS'  A( 
OMAHA,  NEER. 

The  Chairman.  Where 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  Oma 
part  of  South  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  You  mi 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  came 
bill  that  pertains  to  the  lit 
than  live-stock  products. 
Administration  we  were  c 
under  the  license  system 
to  the  jobber  only — whe 
candy  manufacturers,'  crt 
handling  canned  vegetabl 
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The  idea  as  I  get  it  is  to  put  the  product  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  at  the  least  expense.  With  a  license  system  taking  away 
the  most  economical  distributing  element  it  would  increase  the  value 
from  the  canner  to  the  consumer.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  about  172,000  retail  grocers.  There  are  about 
3,200  wholesale  grocers — an  increase  every  year  for  20  years. 

The  canned  food  business  is  handled  on  the  principle  of  supply 
and  demand.  During  the  past  four  years  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
high  cost  of  certain  products  has  cut  the  production  very  materially 
ot  th^  food  products  to  go  in  the  can,  direct  to  the  trade,  as  well  as 
dried  products,  as  growers  do  not  care  to  handle  the  products  on  the 
margin  of  profit  allowed. 

As  I  get  it  from  this  bill,  I  will  be  cut  off  from  selling  the  packing 
industry  canned  vegetables,  which  I  have  sold  for  seven  years,  and 
dried  and  evaporated  fruits.  I  want  to  say  it  has  been  proven  that  in 
handlirg  these  dried  fruits,  from  the  time  the  car  arrives  at  their 
warehouse  until  it  goes  to  the  retailer  it  goes  at  as  low  a  cost  as  any 
jobhi^cr  element  now  handling  those  goods. 

With  this  license  system,  according  to  section  2,  the  President  ap- 
points a  man  at  $10,000  a  year,  approved  by  Congress,  a  commis- 
sioner of  foodstuffs,  to  handle  the  business  and  advise  whether  the 
Dae  kers  can  continue  the  handling  of  food  products  other  than  meats. 
Xow,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  packing  end  of  the  business.  I 
might  state  here  that  it  is  the  general  business  of  a  grocer,  a  manu- 
facturer's agent,  as  a  class — not  as  a  body,  but  as  a  class — the  general 
averages  makes  2  per  cent  gross  on  the  turnover,  which  requires  vol- 
ume.   They  vary  from  1£  to  3  per  cent. 

We  read  in  the  papers  and  we  get  reports — I  have  just  covered 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  I  am  going  to  Baltimore — 
about  the  hoarding  that  has  been  done.  Some  of  the  Federal  agents 
are  very  familiar  with  the  orders  to  get  the  goods.  One  of  my  prin- 
cipals at  New  Orleans,  J.  Arron  &  Co.,  had  seized  at  St.  Louis  while 
I  was  there  about  40,000  or  50,000  pounds  of  coffee.  When  the  truth 
of  the  matter  was  released  they  published  it  with  very  small  head- 
lines, and  the  coffee  was  turned  back  and  found  not  to  be  hoarded. 
It  is  not  a  week's  supply  with  any  jobber. 

Under  the  license  system  here  is  what  happens.  They  set  the 
price,  and  they  limit  the  time  of  supply  to  90  days  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  price.  We  all  wanted  the  price  down,  we  all  want  it  down 
to-day,  but  they  will  never  get  it  down  under  a  Federal  license  system 
with  a  $10,000  man. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  it  your  idea  that  we  had  better  have  a  $50,000 
man? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  he  is  a  $5  man, 
if  he  has  the  ability. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Don't  you  think  you  could  get  a  man  of  ability 
for  $10,000? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  could  to  go  to  war,  but  I  don't  think  you  can 
do  it  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  have  heard  that  objection  raised  and  it  may 
be  a  very  good  one,  that  a  man  who  was  able  to  do  the  work  would 
command  a  much  higher  salary. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  if  they  look  over  the  field  for  an  efficient 
man — that  word  is  used  overtime,  so  it  does  not  mean  much  to  me ;  but 
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the  man  who  produces  and  gets  results  is  not  going  to  take  the  $10,000 
position  unless  it  is  a  position  of  honor.  You  might  not  accept  this 
$7,500  except  for  the  honor  you  get. 

Mr.  Hoover  talked  about  efficient  methods  that  were  put  into  effect. 
I  hold  license  No.  930,  and  90  per  cent  of  our  people  said  we  were 
not  included.  And  I  want  to  tell  you,  Senator  Kendrick,  they  did 
everything  in  their  power  against  our  going  into  the  game,  to  elimi- 
nate us  as  an  excess  profit  on  the  cost  of  food*  when  we  produce  more 
for  the  money  than  any  other  channel. 

I  read  in  St.  Louis  the  statement  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Basket 
Stores  Co.,  before  this  committee,  that  he  was  being  curtailed  in  his 
business  by  the  wholesale  grocers  and  the  brokers.  I  happen  to  be 
the  broker,  probably,  that  he  referred  to,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  perform  our  service  for  2  per  cent,  and  we  bring  supplies  and 
market  reports,  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  judgment,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world — not  from  America.  During  the  last  two  years 
it  has  not  taken  a  salesman  to  market  goods;  it  is  a  matter  of  getting 
the  farmer  to  produce  them.  I  want  to  say  that  when  a  man  calls 
on  me  and  demands  that  I  tell  him,  if  he  has  5,000,000  stores  selling 
to  the  consumer,  he  is  not  a  jobber  to  me.  He  says  he  holds  a  license 
as  a  jobber.  That  is  the  fault  of  some  of  your  Federal  agents.  He 
has  no  right  to  that  license,  and  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and 
has  been  for  25  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  vou  think  Mr.  Williams  has  been  discrimi- 
nated  against  by  the  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  he  has  been  discriminated  against: 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  on  the  job  that  discriminates  against 
him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  have  some  letters  very  sharply  disputing  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  this  high 
cost  of  living  game — I  am  for  it  from  A  to  Z.  Now,  I  paid  my  ex- 
penses for  this  trip,  and  I  am  staying  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  I  have  been  to  the  Eaddis  in  Minneapolis,  and  the 
Statler  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  at  the  William  Penn  in 
Philadelphia  on  this  trip,  and  no  packer  paid  my  expenses 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  do  you  get  so  excited  about  that.  No  one 
has  claimed  that  thev  have? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  me  tell  vou.  I  have  traveled  all  of  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  selling  the  jobber  for  18  years,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
T  have  come  in  contact  with  the  high  cost  of  living  for  18  years. 

Now.  T  don't  care  where  I  stop  or  how  it  goes,  but  when  you  come 
out  here  and  ask  if  the  packers  paid  it — have  you  had  letters  from 
anv  of  the  retail  grocers:     Haven't  vou  had  a  million  of  them? 

Senator  Kenyon.  More  than  that,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thev  have  been  thrashing  these  fellows  up  and 
down  the  line,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  packer  is  not  doing  that 
kind  of  stuff.  Now,  let  me  tell  you:  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
happened.  I  don't  know  a  soul  in  this  town.  When  I  got  here  I 
called  up  a  man  T  never  heard  of  before,  with  a  packing  concern. 
Do  you  think  lie  is  going  to  pay  that?  I  don't  know  what  it  is  going 
to  come  to,  but  if  it  takes  me  five  hours  I  will  miss  the  train  to  tell 
vou  there  is  no  reason  for  the  license.    It  does  not  work. 
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Take  coffee.  I  represent  Mr.  John  Braden,  of  Omaha.  He  is  a 
member  of  that  association,  and  he  went  before  the  State  authorities 
as  to  why  prices*are  very  high.  Why,  a  wooden  man  knows  why 
they  are  high.  And  I  saw  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report 
turned  in  to  Mr.  Braden,  and  here  is  what  it  was,  in  sum  and  sub- 
stance: "  Increase  production."  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  living  that 
don't  know  it  to  start  with.  Why  don't  they  give  a  remedy.  They 
give  a  lot  of  regulations.    I  can  find  fault  myself. 

I  heard  a  man  this  morning  about  shces.  I  call  on  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  jobbing  trade;  I  call  on  the  International  Shoe  Co.  I  want 
to  tell  you  this.  They  advertised  prior  to  the  war  shoes  to  the  trade 
at  $£.50  and  $5.  They  have  got  them  to-day  at  $5.  A  woman  can 
go  to-day  in  any  department  store  and  buy  them  if  she  wants  at 
$3.98  or  $4,  but  she  wants  the  suede  pump  and  the  kid  top,  and  it 
costs  $65  a  foot. 

I  am  losing  10  per  cent  on  my  wholesale  grocery  trade,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  I  am  not  here  to  go  against  them,  but  I  am  certainly 
here  to  get  my  2  per  cent  up  so  it  pays  me  more  money  a  year.  I 
can  do  it  with  volume.  It  costs  no  more  to  sell  a  packer  a  thousand 
cars  than  it  does  to  sell  a  jobber  one  car,  but  if  I  have  to  sell  a  thou- 
sand individual  cars,  it  costs  me  a  thousand  individual  wires,  and 
then  the  cost  goes  up. 

A  $10,000  man,  you  know — there  is  not  a  $10,000  man  to  be  had 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  that  may  be  a  very  legitimate  objection. 

Mr.  Campbell.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  give  a  little  illustration.  I 
am  not  going  to  bring  up  hotel  bills  to  show  that  I  do  not  pay  60 
cents  for  a  melon.  I  ate  just  one  meal  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  and  I 
must  sav  it  would  take  ten  millionaires  a  day  to  keep  the  game 
going.  I  went  right  across  the  street  and  I  said,  "  What  are  you  get- 
ting for  melons  here  in  this  city  ?  "  He  told  me  20  or  30  cents.  I 
went  to  the  steward  at  the  Statler  Hotel  and  said  "  What  are  you 
paying  for  a  head  of  lettuce?  "  He  said,  "  20  or  30  cents."  Well,  they 
are  mighty  rotten  and  all  leaf.  They  cost  you  80  cents  up  in  the  roof 
garden  dining  room.  Well,  if  I  am  a  big  enough  fool  to  pay  80  or  90 
cents,  that  is  my  business.  I  went  over  to  Childs  and  got  ham  and 
eggs  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  the  whole  business  was  60  cents. 

The  remedy  is  what  you  are  after,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
department  that  has  it.  J.  Ogden  Armour  can  not  perform  what  you 
want  of  this  $10,000  a  year  man.  Why,  he  has  got  to  supply  more 
information  than  all  the  brokers  in  the  United  States  could  furnish 
combined. 

I  have  read  that  bill  until  it  is  worn  out,  and  if  the  business  keeps 
putting  any  more  laws  on  the  brokers  it  will  soon  take  10  lawyers 
to  run  one  salesman  and  keep  him  going  straight.    [Laughter.] 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  facts  that  you  can  put  in  the  records. 
I  went  through  the  mail-order  fight  when  every  retailer  said  he  was 
going  to  be  put  out  of  business,  and  the  chain-store  fight — they  are  all 
progressing.  Now,  maybe  this  is  not  right,  but  the  man  who  got  this 
data  for  me  is  the  best  in  the  United  States ;  he  has  the  biggest  adver- 
tising agency  in  the  United  States.    He  wires  me  here : 

Turn  over  on  wholesale  groceries  was  $1,500,000,000  the  past  month,  and  not 
a  i*>und  increase  of  tonnage. 
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I  have  heard  some  say — you  know,  when  you  are  away  from  here 
all  you  get  is  the  Associated  Press.  They  cut  out  anything  that  looks 
good  to  the  committee.  They  do  not  cut  out  anything  that  looks  good 
to  the  outside  fellow.  If  you  wanted  to  get  elected  to  this  Congress 
you  would  never  be  elected  on  selling  goods  that  way. 

I  just  want  to  give  you  some  facts :  In  1918  I  sold  in  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  a  carload  of  goods  that  amounted  to  $1,190.  It  cost  me 
$700  to  find  it  out.  I  sold  them  for  a  small  jobber  in  Chicago,  through 
D.  F.  Favor,  who  is  a  big  factor,  for  1  per  cent.  You  see,  it  takes 
volume.  I  am  telling  you  why  we  have  to  have  the  big  broker  to 
handle  food  products.  They  seized  the  goods  for  three  months.  I 
sold  it  to  a  large  department  stor^^-the  only  tribe  in  the  world  that 
is  favored  by  the  Almighty  in  every  way,  and  that  is  the  Jewish 
race.  He  bought  those  goods,  and  I  never  got  a  cent — I  got  the 
brokerage  at  5  cents,  I  guess — you  can  figure  it  out;  less  than  $61 
brokerage. 

I  will  tell  you  what  it  was — rough  milk,  a  dollar  a  case.  Good  milk 
at  that  time  was  worth  $3  a  case.  There  was  nothing  wrong  except 
the  solids  had  separated.  It  complied  with  all  the  food  laws  at  the 
time  it  was  shipped.  In  the  meantime,  between  the  time  the  sale 
was  made  and  the  time  they  found  500  cases  locked  in  a  warehouse 
they  had  increased  the  butter  fats  at  Washington  under  the  national 
food  law.  They  seized  it,  and  I  got  a  great  big  write  up  at  the  head 
of  the  page,  and  so  did  two  other  fellows. 

I  had  Mr.  Baldridge,  the  best  lawyer  in  Omaha,  on  the  case,  and  he 
said,  "  There  is  nothing  to  it."  They  served  me  with  a  notice  for 
$1,190,  the  entire  amount  of  the  bill.  Well,  I  took  it  over  to  Mr. 
Baldridge  and  said,  "  You  had  better  look  it  over ;  I  don't  know 
what  the  idea  is.  I  am  a  broker;  I  am  not  responsible."  He  says, 
"  Why,  certaintly  you  are  not." 

We  went  to  court,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  we  pretty  nearly  talked 
them  out  of  a  jury  and  got  the  judge  to  sit  on  it;  but  we  did  not  get 
away  with  it.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Baldridge  is  one  of  the  best  corporation  lawyers,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there — at  least  in  my  business  he  has  been  good.  He  cut  me 
out  as  far  as  he  could. 

What  did  they  do?  They  rendered  judgment  for  $376  and  costs. 
There  were  several  farmers — I  don't  know  what  they  were — mechan- 
ics or  laborers,  or  something — the  usual  jury.  Mr.  Main  got  up  and 
said,  "  This  gentleman  is  worth  $150,000  "—I  was  not  worth  $12,000. 
I  had  a  white  collar  on,  and  this  man  said,  "  Look  at  that  poor  man ; 
it  has  ruined  his  business.  The  food  law  is  made  to  protect  the  poor 
people,  and  look  at  him ;  he  is  a  prosperous  man."  Well,  anyway,  I 
got  by  with  it 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  argue  the  case  yourself  to  the  jury! 

M r.  Campbell.  No  ;  I  think  I  will  take  the  next  one. 

I  think  the  food  law  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  properly 
handled.  Right  up  in  Senator  Gronna's  territory  four  years  ago  I 
shipped  a  carload  of  raisins  to  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  They  were  picked 
from  the  vines,  dried  in  the  sun,  sweat-boxed,  put  up  in  the  cedar, 
and  brought  out,  and  nothing  ever  done  to  them  but  nature's  work. 
They  were  packed  in  two  sizes  of  cartons.  They  arrived  there,  and 
they  were  seized  by  Mr.  Ladd 

The  Chairman.  Not  E.  F.  Ladd  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  The  food  commissioner;  and  he  claimed  they  con- 
tained borax.  I  never  heard  of  that.  They  might  contain  citric 
acid.  Anyway  it  went  all  over  the  State,  in  every  place,  that  they 
were  illegally  being  sold,  but  they  only  seized  one  lot  and  the  other 
lot  went  out,  and  they  were  both  the  same.  But  anyway,  what  does 
the  public  know  about  borax  in  raisins  ?  They  could  eat  a  pound  of 
it  and  it  would  not  hurt  them.  I  was  working  on  a  salary  then,  and 
it  cost  my  firm  several  hundred  dollars  getting  them  out  of  soak, 
and  our  business  has  never  been  worth  a  nickel  in  that  line  since  then. 
You  can  read  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  see  "  9.000  members  of 
the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Association,"  the  biggest  number  this  year  in 
their  history,  with  a  20  per  cent  better  price  than  they  ever  had. 
And  they  are  getting  away  with  it. 

But  I  am  an  independent  operator,  and  I  want  to  say-  to  you  now 
that  the  packers  are  so  much  more  independent,  with  all  that  has 
ever  been  said,  that  there  is  no  comparison.  If  we  want  to  bring 
the  cost  of  living  down  we  have  got  to  get  men  to  working  longer 
hours,  and  if  they  want  to  earn  more  money  we  have  got  to  put  them 
to  work  where  tney  can  produce  more.  But  you  can  not  set  a  price 
of  $2  on  wheat  and  get  tomatoes  at  less  than  $21  a  ton. 

I  rode  in  with  a  canner,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  storing  enough 
tomatoes  to-day  to  run  his  plant  one  day  and  shut  down  five.  That 
is  the  Pope  Canning  Co.  He  informed  me  that  where  they  usually 
contract  for  5,000  acres  with  a  farmer  he  went  out  and  he  could  not 
get  1,000  acres.  They  would  not  touch  it  at  any  price.  They  can 
raise  something  else  for  less  money  and  get  away  with  it. 

To  get  down  to  the  bill,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  it  all. 
I  have  been  in  the  game  for  18  years,  and  I  am  learning  a  lot  every 
day.  But  when  Mr.  Walter  Williams  comes  down  here  and  states — 
I  want  to  give  all  of  the  facts  of  the  case — that  he  holds  a  wholesale 
license — under  the  Federal  regulations  we  were  all  licensed.  I  am 
telling  you  just  what  it  cost  my  little  firm.  It  cost  my  firm  over 
$2,100  on  commandeered  products,  and  I  was  working  my  head  off  to 
get  a  $200  job  in  the  Quartermaster  Department  as  an  expert  on 
dried  fruit,  and  I  could  not  get  away  with  it. 

And  now  I  do  not  know  why  they  issued  licenses  to  wholesalers. 
I  am  a  wholesale  grocery  operator.  Do  you  think  the  man  who 
would  sell  to  the  consumer  is  a  wholesaler?  I  am  asking  you.  The 
man  that  sells  to  the  consumer,  is  he  a  wholesaler?  The  custom  for 
the  past  20  years  has  been  that  he  is  not.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
sell  nim,  and  I  agree  to  sell  him  several  cars  of  goods  at  the  price  it 
would  go  to  the  biggest  retailer  in  that  town,  but  it  would  have  to 
go  through  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  grocery  house  or  packing 
house.  So,  he  wanted  to  buy  it  direct  and  I  did  not  get  the  order. 
Those  are  facts. 

I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  the  license  system  goes  it  will  not 
work  in  practice  under  the  present  method,  unless  everything  is 
licensed,  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  That  is  the  only  way 
you  are  ever  going  to  get  a  good  license  system. 

When  you  go  out  to  Kansas  City — I  know  Mayor  Smith  personally. 
He  was  the  best  lawyer  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
they  know  it  down  here.  He  is  not  much  of  a  mayor  out  there — 
what  I  mean  is,  a  regular  mayor — but  he  is  doing  his  best.    He  got 
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some  of  this  Government  stuff,  $6,000  worth,  and  he  sold  it  in  a  day, 
with  free  rental,  at  the  auditorium,  and  he  had  a  write-up  in  the 
paper  the  next  day  that  he  had  saved  the  consumers  $9,000.  It  cost 
them  $6,000  and  he  saved  them  $9,000.  I  will  tell  you  right  now, 
it  can  not  be  done,  and  the  business  man  that  has  any  sense  knows  it 
can  not  be  done. 

I  have  just  been  trying  every  way  for  a  month  and  a  half  to  find 
out  why  this  bill  was  put  up.  I  can  not  go  to  my  trade — the  whole- 
sale grocer  is  a  good  friend  of  mine ;  I  can  not  go  to  him  and  say, 
"  What  is  the  idea  ? "  because  he  might  be  in  bad,  and  I  can  not  go 
to  the  packer,  because  then  I  might  be  in  bad. 

The  idea  of  separating  businesses  is  bad.  I  was  just  wondering 
fcow  it  was  going  to  work  out.  There  is  a  big  manufacturing  concern 
in  Omaha  which  held  its  directors'  meetings  in  my  office  for  several 
months.  They  had  only  about  $12,000  when  they  started  12  years 
ago.  I  don't  know  what  their  capitalization  is  now,  but  around 
$2,000,000.  They  organized  a  packing  company,  and  they  sold  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  stock.  They  claimed  they  were  going  to 
have  $5,000,000  in  the  business.  Now,  they  sold  that  stock,  to  my 
knowledge,  through  a  method  of  advertising  that  said,  "  Our  same 
organization  that  is  now  marketing  macaroni  throughout  the  United 
States  through  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  and  other  methods  will 
be  used  in  marketing  all  of  our  canned  meat  products  from  the  pack- 
ing industry.".  Now,  who  is  going  to  refund  that  money  if  you  take 
it  away  from  them.  The  bill  allows  this  food  commissioner  to  say 
that  the  receiver  shall  be  appointed.  I  am  not  interested  in  that  item, 
but  I  would  like  to  be  put  right  on  this  thing.  Well,  that  means  it 
gives  him  the  whole  works. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  bill  gives  the  Food 
Commissioner  the  power  to  say  who  shall  be  appointed  receiver? 
There  is  not  any  use  of  our  discussing  that  point,  but  it  does  not. 
The  receiver  is  appointed  by  the  court ;  he  brings  the  proceedings  to 
have  the  receiver  appointed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Maybe  that  is  the  good  intention,  but  I  went  over 
it  pretty  thoroughly  and  it  did  not  read  just  that  way  to  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  you  did  not  read  it  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Perhaps  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  are  much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Veeder.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  one  word  ?  There  was 
introduced  here  this  morning  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Mullin,  of  Den- 
ver, addressed  to  Senator  Kenyon.  That  letter  contained  this  sen- 
tence: 

Harvey  Nuckolls,  of  Pueblo,  owns  enough  stock  to  be  able  to  vote,  and  tha» 
is  all,  in  the  Nuckolls  Packing  Co.  of  Pueblo.  That  is  owned  joints  by  thu 
"  Big  Five,"  and  you  can  easily  run  that  down  if  you  want  to. 

On  behalf  of  Swift  &  Co.  I  wish  to  say  that  Swift  &  Co.  does  not 
own  one  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Nuckolls  Packing  Co.,  and  further- 
more Mr.  Harvey  Nuckolls  is  here  in  the  room  to  be  pinned  down  if 
you  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  deny,  that  assertion  in  that 
letter,  that  the  Big  Packers  own  my  plant? 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  I  just  wanted  to  deny  that  statement — that  they 
own  any  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  do  it  now,  or  later  on? 

Senator  Ken  vox.  You  deny  right  now,  do  you,  that  they  have  any 
stock  in  that  plant? 

Mr.  Nuckolls.  Either  directly  or  indirectly.  My  plafit  is  owned 
by  myself  and  my  brother,  and  I  am  the  manager,  and  ho  other 
packer  or  anyone  else  owns  any  part  of  my  business. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  A.  GIFFEN,  EETAIL  BUTCHER,  CEDEIC, 

KANS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Giffen. 

Mr.  Giffen.  Well,  I  have  a  little  retail  meat  market  in  Cedric,  Kans., 
and  I  got  a  telephone  message  from  Mr.  Garland,  from  Wellington, 
Kans.,  that  he  was  coming  up  to  this  place  and  would  like  to  nave 
me  come  with  him  in  regard  to  this  bill.  It  just  so  happened  that  I 
received  that  message  on  my  birthday,  and  my  wife  had  been  after 
me  for  two  or  three  years  to  take  a  trip  East.  In  fact,  I  was  born 
in  this  part  of  the  country  instead  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  where 
I  have  lived  all  my  life.  So  she  said,  "  Let  us  jump  on  the  train  and 
go  along,"  and  I  did  so.  And  I  expect  to  go  from  here  on  up  to 
New  York,  where  I  was  born. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  retail  butcher? 

Mr.  Giffen.  A  retail  butcher ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  bill  would  not  affect  you  directly, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Giffen.  The  only  way  that  I  can  see  that  it  will  affect  the 
retail  butcher  is  in  regard  to  icing  and  the  shipping  of  produce  and 
products. 

You  take  meat,  and  it  is  a  mighty  dangerous  thing  to  handle,  and 
it  has  to  be  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  these  cars  have  to  be 
iced  and  taken  care  of.  And  if  that  business  is  conducted  by  the 
Government — although  we  have  got  the  best  Government  in  the 
world — I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  capable  of  handling  that 
rightly.  We  would  lots  of  times  have  a  world  of  trouble  in  getting 
our  products.  I  am  in  a  small  town.  The  goods  might  be  shipped 
from  the  packing  concerns  in  a  large  city  in  carload  lots  and  to 
stop  them  off  at  the  little  stations  and  open  the  doors  and  unload 
this  stuff — the  Government  might  do  that  and  they  might  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  Government  regulation,  or 
Government  control,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Giffen.  Well,  not  of  that  business,  I  would  not;  no.  You 
take  it  in  1874,  1875,  and  1876.  I  sold  eggs  for  5  cents  and  4  cents 
a  dozen.  They  had  to  be  sold.  We  had  no  place  to  store  them. 
Years  after  that  there  were  cold-storage  plants.  Then  these  eggs 
were  bought.  The  April  egg  is  the  finest  egg  in  the  world  to  put 
into  cold  storage.  They  paid  for  them  a  good,  fair  price,  and  that 
helped  the  producer.  They  were  put  in  cold  storage  and  kept  there 
until  winter. 
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Now,  if  it  was  not  for  the  cold-storage  business,  you  people  up  in 
this  country  that  are  not  producers  of  eggs  would  not  get  an  egg 
a  month.  During  the  summer-time  they  are  put  in  cold  storage. 
Then  in  winter  when  the}'  begin  to  get  high  they  begin  to  unload 
those,  and  the  cold-storage  business  acts  as  an  equalizer.  It  raises 
the  price  to  the  producers  in  the  summer  and  reduces  it  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  winter.    I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Whether  or  not  the  Government  could  go  to  work  and  build  these 
mammoth  cold-storage  plants  I  do  not  know.    That  is  beyond  me. 

We  have  got  a  pretty  good  system.  The  cold-storage  car  comes 
through  our  little  town  every  Tuesday  and  every  Thursday,  not 
every  day  in  the  week.  Everything  that  I  buy  from  the  packing 
plants  comes  on  Tuesday  or  on  Friday,  and  no  other  day  of  the 
week.  I  buy  from  Swift  &  Co.,  from  the  Charles  Rouge  Packing 
Co.,  of  Topeka,  and  the  Dold  Packing  Co.,  of  Wichita.  The  Dold 
goods  come  up  by  interurban.  It  takes  about  one  hour  to  run  from 
Wichita  to  Cedric. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  those  goods  all  come  in  the  same  car? 

Mr.  Giffen.  They  all  come  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  come  in  the  same  car  or  not.  I  know  they  all 
come  over  the  Santa  Fe,  because  we  have  no  other  roads  in  there, 
except  the  little  interurban  which  runs  from  Hutchinson  down  there. 

When  it  comes  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  with  all  the  talk  and 
squabble,  when  you  get  around  supply  and  demand  you  have  got  to 
go  some.  I  just  happened  to  land  in  Kansas  in  1870,  a  little  strip- 
ling of  a  lad,  and  they  put  me  a-straddle  of  a  horse  herding  cattle 
before  there  was  a  house  in  there.  The  first  winter  we  were  in  there 
we  ate  a  little  buffalo  meat.  We  afterwards  killed  the  cattle.  They 
were  shipped  at  that  time  from  Newton;  that  was  the  end  of  the 
railroad.  I  have  seen  the  cattle  come  in  from  Texas,  5,000  head  in  a 
drove,  into  Newton  to  be  shipped — I  expect  to  Chicago,  or  maybe 
Kansas  City  had  a  little  packing  plant. 

Since  then  they  have  been  growing  to  the  West.    The  packing 

Slants  have  come  down  into  that  country,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the 
nest  things  we  have  ever  had.  When  we  had  the  stock  exchang3 
and  the  packing  houses  located  in  Wichita  it  was  a  grand,  good 
thing.  It  is  good  for  the  producer,  for  the  consumer,  and  a1!.  I 
don't  know  about  taking  these  things  away  from  these  men  that  have 
built  them  up. 

As  far  as  their  being  together  on  their  prices,  it  may  be,  but  if 
they  are  their  salesmen  violate  that.  I  know  that  in  buying  products 
from  different  ones  I  can  buy  some  things  cheaper  from  Swift  &  Co. 
than  I  can  from  Dold.  I  can  buy  some  things  cheaper  from  Dold 
than  I  can  from  Swift  &  Co.  I  buy  from  Charles  Eoufe  Packing  Co. 
the  ham  that  I  slice  over  the  counter,  because  I  think  that  the  Charles 
Roufe  Packing  Co.  puts  out  the  nicest  ham  that  is  on  the  market. 
My  customers  like  it,  and  therefore  I  buy  it,  and  I  pay  a  little  bit 
more  for  it  because  I  claim  it  is  a  better  product. 

That  stuff  all  comes  to  me  in  dandy  good  shape.  I  get  stuff  often 
out  of  these  refrigerator  cars  that  are  brought  there  that  is  codI  and 
nice.  If  j-ou  take  that  away  from  them,  I  don't  know  whether  the 
Government  could  handle  it ;  it  is  too  big  a  question  for  me.  I  don't 
believe  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  tackle  that.  Let  it  alone  as  it  is. 
They  are  not  robbing  anybody  now. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  think  any  legislation  is  needed,  then  ? 

tor.  lii* fen.  No.  For  instance,  I  talked  with  Zeb  F.  Kreider,  of 
the  firm  of  Kreider  &  Co.,  at  Kansas  City,  right  after  the  opening 
of  the  strip,  24  j'ears  ago  the  15th  day  of  this  month.  The  strip  at 
that  time  was  loaded  down  with  cattle,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Kreider, 
"Mr.  Kreider,  don't  you  believe  that  taking  this  territory  away  fro  in 
the  Indians  and  opening  it  up  for  settlement  is  going  to  ruin  the 
cattle  industry  ¥  "  His  argument  was,  "  No;  it  will  be  broken  up  into 
little  farms,  and  each  farm  will  keep  a  lot  of  cattle,  and  it  will  really 
make  more  stock."  Well,  it  has  worked  right  the  reverse  of  that. 
You  take  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma,  and  they  have  all  gone 
to  wheat.  Everything  is  wheat.  You  can  ride  for  miles  and  miles 
and  see  hardly  any  cattle.    That  makes  the  price  high,  too. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  you  think  you  speak  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  down  there  in  your  section  on  this  cold-storage  proposition? 

Mr.  Giffen.  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 

Senator  Capper.  I  remember  receiving  some  pretty  strong  resolu- 
tions from  people  up  north  of  you,  in  Greenwood  County.  They  were 
pretty  strong  for  something  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Giffen.  Yes;  Green wcod  County  is  quite  a  cattle  country.  Of 
course,  this  high  cost  of  living,  everybody  is  more  or  less  disgusted 
with  it,  which,  of  course,  they  have  got  a  right  to  be — maybe  and 
maybe  not.    I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

But  I  tell  you,  gentlcn  en.  I  would  not  at  this  time  monkey  with 
this  cold-storage  business.  If  it  was  not  for  cold  storage  you  could 
not  get  an  egg  a  month  up  here  in  this  country.  And  in  the  sum- 
mer time  it  makes  the  price  better  for  the  farmer,  and  the  winter 
the  eggs  are  worth  a  gcod  deal  more  by  being  put  in  cold  storage.  It 
is  a  good  thing. 

Another  thing.  I  can  buy  ice  cold  fish,  frozen  fish,  cheaper  on  the 
market  than  fresh  fish,  and  you  can  buy  frozen  beef  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  for  3  cents  a  pound  less  than  you  can  buy  fresh  beef. 
This  frozen  beef  accumulates,  I  expect — I  don't  know,  but  maybe 
they  kill  more  than  they  can  sell,  and  just  store  it  away,  and  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  they  get  rid  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  a  minute.  Who  was  the  man  you  said 
telephoned  to  you  about  coming  here  ? 

Mr.  Giffen.  Mr.  Garland. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  he  the  man  that  testified  this  morning? 

Mr.  Giffen.  He  testified  this  morning;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Are  you  paying  your  own  expenses  here? 

Mr.  Giffen.  Me?     Sure  thing. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Butchers'  As- 
sociation, or  any  association? 

Mr.  Giffen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  heard  Mr.  Garland's  testimony  about  it? 

Mr.  Giffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  an  officer  in  the  Butchers'  Associa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Giffen.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  you  happen  to  come,  outside  of  it 
being  your  birthday? 
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Mr.  Giffen.  Mr.  Garland  telephoned  to  me  and  said  he  was  com- 
ing up,  and  wanted  me  to  come,  too;  that  I  ought  to  get  away.  1 
had  worked  pretty  hard  for  the  last  four  years  down  there,  and 
my  wife  said  "  Go  ahead."    I  was  born  in  New  York 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  this  was  a  good  time,  you  thought,  to  go 
to  your  old  birth  place  ? 

Mr.  Giffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  are  in  the  habit  of  obeying  your  wife, 
and  so  when  she  told  you  to  come  you  just  came  along? 

Mr.  Giffen.  I  trv  to. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  she  tell  you  to  come  and  testify? 

Mr.  Giffen.  No;  that  was  my  own  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  come  just  for  this? 

Mr.  Giffen.  No;  I  am  going  up  to  northern  New  York. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  is  just  incidental  ? 

Mr.  Giffen.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  say  what  I 
said  in  regard  to  this  cold-storage  business.  It  may  not  amount  to 
anything,  but  I  feel  it  is  right.    This  is  free  America. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  we  are  glad  to  have  your  testimony,  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  the  legislation  would  not  do  any 
good  ? 

Mr.  Giffen.  I  tell  you  honestly,  brother,  I  believe  supply  and 
demand  is  the  thing  now ;  I  believe  that  is  the  trouble 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MABION  SANSOM,  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Mr.  Sansom.  My  home  is  in  Tarrant  County,  Tex. ;  I  do  not  live  in 
town. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Sansom  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  My  principal  business  is  ranching  and  farming.  I 
am  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Decaster  Soutlrwest  Commis- 
sion Co.  I  am  not  active  with  that,  however,  and  not  a  very  large 
stockholder.  I  live  on  the  farm  and  have  done  so  for  a  gooa  manv 
years. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Sanson). 

Mr  Sansom.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  prepared  statement.  I 
have  had  occasion,  however,  to  think  quite  a  bit  about  these  bills: 
my  interest  has  naturally  caused  me  to  think  about  them  a  good  deal. 
All  I  have  is  invested  in  land  and  cattle,  and  if  the  cattle  go,  the  land 
goes. 

About  a  year  ago — I  say  this  to  explain  to  you  why  I  have  had 
occasion  to  think  about  it— I  not  only  read  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's report  but  I  was  on  a  committee  that  was  created  by  the 
President  to  make  a  report,  or  make  a  recommendation  on  that  re- 
port, which  sat  here  in  Washington  for  about  three  weeks.  That 
committee  was  supposed  to  be  composed  of  five  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  one  of  them  I  represented,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— Gov.  Stewart  and  myself.  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  explana- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to  the  President  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  good  business  for  the  Government  to  take  over 
the  packing  plants;  and  if  so.  to  what  extent. 
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There  were  two  recommendations  made.  I  suppose  you  are  not 
interested  in  that  particular,  but  I  mention  it  in  passing. 

I  have  been  listening  here  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  I  feel  quite  a 
little  sympathy  for  you  gentlemen  who  have  been  going  this  round 
all  this  time.  I  think  my  own  interest  causes  me  to  be  as  earnest  in 
getting  at  what  is  best  to  be  done  as  I  give  you  gentlemen  credit  for. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  past  when  I  thought  the  Government 
ought  to  do  pretty  nearly  everything,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind 
a  good  deal  about  that  after  seeing  them  try  it.  I  do  not  believe 
we  will  get  results  from  the  present  bills  as  they  are  drawn.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  say  I  would  not  like  to  see  meat  go  cheaper  to  the 
consumer.  In  fact,  I  admit  that  I  have  been  somewhat  alarmed  at 
the  reduced  consumption  of  meat  I  mean  beef  more  particularly. 
During  the  war  the  Food  Administration  undertook  to  educate  the 
people  to  do  that,  and  they  induced  a  good  many  people  that  did 
not  think  they  could  do  without  beef  to  quit  it,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  high  price  of  beef  has  kept  a  great  many  of  them  from  eating 
it  that  would  eat  it  otherwise. 

Xow,  I  think  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  this  meat  ought  to  reach 
the  consumer  at  a  less  price.  As  to  whether  the  packer  is  unduly 
profiteering — you  have  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  others — but  whether  you  will  cheapen  this  product  to  the  con- 
sumer when  you  put  it  under  Government  control  or  supervision  I 
do  not  undertake  to  say.  Such  investigations  as  I  have  made  per- 
sonally convince  me  that  the  packer  has  not  gone  as  far  with  meat 
as  he  ought  to  go,  and  I  may  say  to  you  that  I  have  been  of  that 
opinion  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  distribution  of  meat? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  he  ought  to  go  to  the  consumer 
with  it  I  think  there  are  many  reasons  why  he  should.  He  can 
do  it  cheaper.  He  can  give  it  to  the  consumer  in  very  much  better 
condition,  and  he  should  do  it  for  a  great  deal  less  expense.  The 
best  information  I  get  now  is  that  the  average  retail  butcher  gets 
anywhere  from,  50  to  100  per  cent  profit  on  his  stuff. 

I  investigated  in  my  town,  ana  I  find  that  are  261  firms  there 
that  retail  meat.  That  is  a  city  of  a  little  over  100,000  people.  I 
realize  that  these  retailers  have  to  get  a  high  price  for  this  meat, 
because  rents  are  high.  Labor  is  high.  Meat  cutters  are  high,  and 
they  have  got  to  get  nearly  50  per  cent  profit  before  thej  take  any- 
thing for  themselves.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  just  how  to 
deal  with  that,  but  that  has  been  my  thought  for  years,  and  I  have 
written  several  letters  to  the  packers  on  that  question.  In  fact,  •  I 
talked  about  the  matter  with  Mr.  Swift,  the  old  gentleman,  before 
,  he  died ;  and  I  then  thought,  and  told  him  so,  that  he  would  have  to 
go  farther. 

There  is  another  reason.  We  know  this  meat  is  high  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  question  comes  up,  Who  is  doing  the  profiteering?  If 
the  packer  carried  it  to  the  consumer,  then  you  could  audit  his  books 
and  tell  whether  he  was  profiteering  or  not,  and  then  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  regulate  his  profits  I  think  it  should  be  done. 

It  does  occur  to  me  that  in  this  bill  the  efficiency  of  the  packer  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  prepares  this  food  has  not  been  questioned. 
If  he  is  not  unduly  profiteering  at  this  time  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  are  going  to  get  good  results  by  turning  the  matter  over  to 
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Government  control  and  management.  I  have  no  object  in  the  world 
in  opposing  this  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  see  any  legislation 
that  would  bring  about  better  conditions. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  do  not  think  meat  is  higher  to-day  than  anv 
other  commodity  that  we  are  eating.  This  meat  is  owned,  at  a  high 
price  to  start  with,  by  the  producer.  The  producers  are  not  making 
any  profit ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  losing  money  at  this  time  on 
their  cattle.    I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Sansom,  that  if  legisla- 
tion is  to  be  enacted  putting  this  business  under  Federal  control  that 
it  might  tend  to  discourage  production  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Well,  you  will  discourage  production,  and  about  the 
way  you  do  that  is  to  make  it  unprofitable.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
the  idea  of  some  people  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  or 
any  other  class  of  people  to  divide  up  all  the  big  business  that  is  done 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  many  people  instead  of  leaving  it  as  it  is. 
I  think  that  is  illustrated  in  the  retail  market.  I  made  investigations 
here  a  year  ago  when  I  was  serving  on  the  advisory  committee,  and 
found  there  were  between  700  and  8u0  people  retailing  meat  in  Wash- 
ington. 

They  have  retail  butcher's  associations  in  Fort  Worth,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  have  at  other  places.     I  do  not  know  how  they  get  to 
gether — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  but  the  price  of  meat  is 
about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  nobody  intends  to  do  anything  thai 
discourages  production  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sansom.  Certainly  not.  What  occurs  to  me  is  that  with  these 
200  or  250  people  that  if  we  could  get  a  few  more  of  them  back  on  the 
farms  and  have  producers  instead  of  consumers  that  you  will  reach 
this  situation  a  good  deal  quicker  than  you  will  to  encourage  some  of 
them  to  become  consumers.  I  think  the  same  thing  would  happen  if 
you  succeed  in  what  you  might  term  breaking  up  the  big  business 
that  the  packer  does.  If  you  have  500  or  1,000  of  them  in  it,  I  think 
you  will  get  about  the  same  results,  so  far  as  prices  ase  concerned;  in 
other  words,  the}'  will  not  be  fighting  one  another. 

At  this  time,  gentlemen,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  th  re  is  no  competition 
in  this  country  in  anything.  The  only  competitive  people  on  earth 
are  the  producers  who  produce  the  stuff  on  the  farm  and  ranch. 
They  are  not  organized  and  they  are  not  competitive  as  long  as  they 
have  to  sell  their  stuff  for  what  the  other  fellow  will  offer  for  it. 

But  if  you  want  to  buy  your  favorite  brand  of  cigars  you  may  £0 
to  a  dozen  cities  of  the  United  States  and  walk  through  every  store 
and  inquire  in  each  one,  and  you  will  find  it  is  the  same  price;  and 
that  illustrates  practically  every  other  article  that  is  sold  at  retail, 
so  far  as  1  am  aide  to  find  out.  I  know  it  does  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultural implements,  because  I  buy  a  great  many  of  them.  I  know 
it  applies  to  all  supplies  1  buy  for  my  ranch.  I  do  not  walk  around 
asking  for  prices.  When  1  go  to  one  place  I  leave  the  order  for  what 
1  want,  if  they  lune  got  it,  because  1  am  offered  the  same  price  any 
place  I  go. 

1  take  it  that  the  idea  probably  with  this  bill  was  that  it  would 
increase  competition  among  the  packers,  especially  if  you  would  take 
away  refrigerator  cars.  I  think  it  would  put  the  packer  largely  out 
of  business.     1  think  it  would  put  all  these  big  markets  largely  out 
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of  business.  If  you  have  got  30,000  cattle  being  handled  in  the 
market  in  one  day,  you  have  got  to  sell  them  or  do  something.  The 
people  who  buy  them  must  know  what  their  opportunities  are  for 
distributing  this  product  back  to  the  country  and  to  the  consumer, 
and  they  have  pretty  nearly  got  to  own  it  to  know  whether  they 
can  do  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  this  legislation  should  not  affect  stock 
growers  directly,  but  you  fear,  I  suppose,  it  will  increase  the  price 
to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Saksom.  I  think  it  will  increase  the  price — I  honestly  think  it 
will  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  if  you  get  this  legislation 
passed  as  suggested.  I  believe  it  will  increase  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, and,  necessarily,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight  on.  Every- 
body is  hollering  about  the  high  cost,  and  want  prices  put  down. 
You  do  not  know  what  that  means.  It  just  simply  means  that  when 
you  do  get  them  down  you  have  to  go  to  the  producer  and  get  them 
down;  that  is  where  it  is  going  to  come  from. 

These  little  men  of  operators  generally  have  their  business  organ- 
ized in  such  a  way  that  they  get  fixed  profits,  and  when  they  sell 
them  cheaper  to  you  they  are  going  to  buy  them  cheaper  from  the 
man  who  produced  them. 

The  Chairman.  Which  causes  the  first  man  to  suffer? 

Mr.  Saksom.  It  surely  will,  and  the  cattlemen,  I  say  to  you  jire 
suffering  now.  I  do  not  mean  by  that — and  I  would  like  to  be 
understood  fully — I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come  that  I  could  get  present  prices  for  the  cattle  that  I 
produced.  That  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me.  But  the 
cattle  we  have  produced  now  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Fcod  Ad- 
ministration and  everybody  else  are  produced  at  a  very  high  cost, 
the  highest  we  ever  had.  Labor  is  high  and  everything  else,  and,  as 
a  result,  I  know  many  men  who  have  not  only  lost  thousands  but 
a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  on  cattle  within  the  last  90  days, 
and  they  are  losing  now,  as  they  ship  them  out.  Many  of  them  are 
holding  their  cattle  back  hoping  to  get  a  little  better  price,  but  so 
long  as  this  agitation  continues,  and  the  uncertainty,  of  course,  it 
is  a  gambling  proposition. 

I  think  I  know  whenever  you  get  cheaper  living  where  it  will  come 
from.  I  think  I  know  it  will  come  from  the  producer,  and  that  ap- 
plies not  to  meat  alone,  but  to  the  clothes  you  wear  and  everything 
else. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  our 
production  any  before  we  get  cheaper  living? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Of  course,  as  you  increase  it  that  would  make  it 
cheaper  if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  it  should  do,  would  regu- 
late it  But  I  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  increase  it  much  so  long 
as  you  continue  to  build  up  cities  and  fix  it  so  that  a  man  can  get  a 
good  deal  more  money  in  town  than  he  can  get  in  the  country.  I  have 
been  competing  in  my  county  where  I  live  with  citv  prices  for  labor, 
and  I  have  to  take  really  the  vpry  sorriest  class  of  labor,  and  neces- 
sarily— I  was  just  thinking  about  it  the  other  day — in  the  county  I 
live  in,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  new  farm  residence,  and 
perhaps,  not  more  than  one  or  two  barns  within  a  year. 
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Senator  Bansdeij*.  What  county  is  that? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Tenant  County,  Tex.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
tell  you  how  many  buildings  are  going  up  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth, 
but  I  would  say  that  at  least  $1,000,000  worth  of  permits  have  been 
granted  there  a  month  for  the  last  six  months. 

Senator  Ransdell.  A  gentleman  the  other  day  told  me  that  there 
were  $3,000,000  worth  of  buildings  going  up  in  Fort  Worth  now.  I 
thought  he  was  drawing  with  a  longoow,  but  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Sansom.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  that  was  not  so, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  are  hiring  and  using  every  effort  and  building 
every  building  they  can  build. 

In  the  same  county,  which  is  a  good  average  county  for  Texas— 
a  good  deal  more  than  an  average  Texas  county — I  do  not  call  to 
mind  a  single  new  residence  that  has  been  built  this  year. 

Senator  Raxsdell.  Has  not  that  wonderful  growth  of  Fort  Worth 
been  due  to  oil  developments?  True,  it  is  some  distance  from  the 
oil  field,  but  still  it  is  a  big  mart? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Certainly,  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  But 
Fort  Worth  is  not  alone  in  that.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  in  the  lead. 
There  are  smaller  towns,  however,  that  have  far  surpassed  Fort 
Worth  in  the  matter  of  increase  in  population. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Have  you  noticed  any  actual  diminution  of 
population  in  the  country  as  compared  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  population? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  there  are  actually  fewer  people  in  the 
country  now? 

Mr.  Sansom.  I  have  2  families  living  on  my  farm  now,  and  ranch 
where  I  am  supposed  to  have  8  or  10 ;  and  I  can  not  get  any  more. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Just  a  few  years  ago  you  had  8  or  10  families 
there  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  I  have  wheat  that  has  not  been  thrashed  which  was 
cut  early — in  the  early  part  of  June.  It  has  been  reshocked  as 
much  as  twice. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  that  condition  continues,  sir,  will  we  not 
have  very  much  higher  prices  for  all  food  products? 

Mr.  Sansom.  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  holler  about  food  getting 
lower  until  you  get  more  people  to  produce  it.    That  is  my  idea. 

If  the  idea  is  to  make  it  possible  for  700  people  to  malce  money 
here  in  Washington  selling  this  meat  instead  of  letting  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  them  go  to  the  country  and  produce  meat,  chickens  or  eggs 
or  something  else  of  the  kind,  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  get  it 
cheaper.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it.  The  thought  must  be  di- 
rected and  legislation,  if  you  have  any,  must  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  producer  to  as  great  an  extent  as  "possible,  and  make 
it  possible  for  nim  to  keep  his  help  and  to  keep  his  own  boys  on  the 
farm.  But  he  does  not  do  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gen- 
tlemen ever  lived  on  the  farm  or  not,  but  most  of  the  farmers  send 
their  boys  to  school  awhile,  you  know,  and  that  boy  does  not  want 
any  job  in  the  country  when  he  gets  through  school,  he  goes  right 
to  town.  Our  labor  largely,  or  a  great  deal  of  it  at  least,  in  fact,  is 
Negro  labor,  and  they  go  to  town,  too,  just  like  other  people. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  We  are  discussing  what,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  before  American  people,  and  also  before 
the  world,  for  I  understand  the  Old  World  has  been  suffering  with 
just  the  same  trouble  we  have,  rapid  growth  of  city  population  and 
dimunition  of  country  population,  with  a  consequent  decrease  of  food 
products  in  relation  to  the  population.  But,  what  would  you  suggest 
as  relief?  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  this  committee?  We  are 
open  to  suggestions,  I  assure  you,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Sansom.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  there  was  a  time  for  many 
years,  until  a  few  years  ago,  that  I  thought  the  Government  should 
do  a  great  many  of  these  things  and  take  them  over.  Now,  I  do 
not  know — I  do  not  believe  the  Government  is  going  to  be  able  to 
do  any  great  deal,  except  it  be  that  you  can  get  back  to  some  kind 
of  a  competitive  basis  of  these  businesses  as  we  do  who  produce. 
We  have  no  guarantee  at  all  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  get  for  beef 
when  we  produce  it.  The  calves  that  we  brand  this  year  that  prop- 
erly would  be  marketed  in  three  years  is  now  worth,  say,  $35  or  $40 — 
I  mean  well-bred,  good  stuff.  You  keep  that  calf  two  years,  and 
you  have  got  a  very  high-priced  beef.  If  you  have  to  hold  him 
on  the  grass  and  winter  him,  and  then  put  grain  in  him,  he  is  very 
expensive. 

So  that  the  man  who  is  raising  cattle  to-day  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  gamblers  that  is  doing  business,  so  far  as  I  know.  He  is 
gambling  more  than  almost  anybody. 

Lambs  are  going  high,  pasture  is  high,  feed  is  high,  and  labor  is 
high — every  part  of  it;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  hard  problem. 

In  relation. to  your  idea  of  going  after  the  big  business,  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  man  or  one  set  of  men  ought  to  control  the  business 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  policy  for  them  to  do  that. 
Yet  at  this  time,  to  destroy  big  business,  has  it  occurred  to  you  how 
many  men  it  is  going  to  take  from  the  farm  to  produce  sufficient  to 
take  the  place  of  these  fellows?  You  have  got  to  have  additional 
men.  Just  take  a  store,  for  instance,  in  my  city  that  has  got  eight 
or  ten  floors,  and  runs  that  business  with  a  certain  number  of  men. 
So  you  would  say,  "  This  is  too  large  a  store.  Let  us  go  out  and  take 
iO  other  business  places  to  do  it."  By  that  method  you  increase  the 
cost  everywhere.  It  takes  more  labor,  it  takes  more  rent,  and  neces- 
sarily it  requires  more  profit  to  take  care  of  these  20  stores  doing  this 
business  perfectly  than  it  would  if  one  man  were  to  own  and  run  it. 

So,  there  you  are  up  against  it  when  you  undertake  to  do  that 
which  destroys  big  business.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  so  that  if  you 
do  discover  that  the  business  is  robbing  the  country — they  do  not  do 
that — I  believe  there  should  be  something  done.  I  am  not  going  to 
quite  agree  that  this  is  the  particular  thing,  but  I  am  sure  that  any 
organization  that  grows  up  strong  enough  that  they  could  absoluely 
control  prices  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  and  would  have  to  be 
regulated. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  would  then  have  to  be  regulated  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Certainly. 

Senator  Ransdeli,.  You  are  not  certain,  you  say,  whether  this  is 
the  best  method  of  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  No,  I  am  not ;  and  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  say  that 
I  think  at  this  time  that  the  packers  are  getting  an  undue  profit  out 
of  their  business. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  You  mean  if  we  ever  reach  the  point  when  the 
packer  is  carrying  on  a  monopoly  and  getting  too  much  profit,  then 
we  must  regulate  him,  but  that  we  must  not  destroy  him;  is  that 
your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  should  destroy  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  think  that  anybody  wants  to  destroy 
honest  big  business  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  want  to  do  that.  I 
understand  that  you  gentlemen  are  just  as  honest  in  your  efforts  in 
what  you  are  doing  as  I  am,  and  you  may  be  nearer  right  than  I  am. 
J  Jut  I  am  telling  you  the  result  of  the  thought  I  have  had  on  the 
sul>je:t. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  reports  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  them.  And,  as  I  stated  at  the 
outset,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  me 

Senator  Ransdell.  Well,  I  was  out  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Sansom.  I  spent  two  weeks  at  a  round  table  like  this  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  representatives,  the  Labor  Commission 
i  epresentatives.  Agricultural  Department  men,  Food  Department 
men,  and  men  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — five 
heads  of  departments  that  were  asked  by  the  President  to  make 
recommendations  on  that  report. 

Senator  Ransdell,  Were  you  one  of  the  heads? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Gov.  Stuart  and  myself  were  the  only  two  private 
citizens. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Gov.  Stuart  of  Virginia? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  make  any  report? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  was  the  report? 

Mr.  Sansom.  The  substance  of  the  report  that  was  adopted  which 
the  committee  really  stood  two  to  three  for  adoption. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Was  this  the  report  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Sansom.  It  was  the  report  to  the  President.  The  substance 
of  the  report  was  that  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  get  up  and  have  adopted  by  the  packers 
a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping,  and  that  they  were  also  to  have 
the  auditors  and  they  were  to  make  reports,  and  I  forgot  just  how 
often,  but  once  a  week,  at  least. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  that  report  printed? 

Mr.  Sansom.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
report  was  ever  printed ;  it  was  made  to  the  President. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  We  could  probably  get  that  report  from  the 
President,  do  you  think? 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  interesting. 
It  was  not  embodied  in  and  made  a  part  of  anything,  published  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Sansom.  It  was  never  published  in  any  way.  The  proceed- 
ings— and  it  is  probably  a  little  out  of  order  for  me  to  be  saying 
so  much  about  it — I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  it  was  treated 
at  that  time  after  I  left  the  committee,  but  there  were  two  reports, 
as  you  know.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recommended  thai  the 
Government  take  over  the  packing  houses,  together  with  all  the 
various  interests  and  corporations,  and  also  to  take  over  their  bank 
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stock  and  their  stock  in  loan  companies.  They  wanted  that  stock 
to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank — the  bank  stock  and 
the  money  they  had  in  these  loan  companies. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  did  you  and  Gov.  Stuart  stand  on  that 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  We  were  together.  I  might  explain  to  you  how 
that  committee  was  composed.  While  none  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments were  there,  yet  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  prac- 
tically every  man  they  had  in  this  investigation — they  run  five  to 
heven  of  them  present  all  the  time;  the  labor  people  had,  I  will 
sav,  from  three  to  four. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  Department  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Sansom.  The  Department  of  Labor;  yes,  sir.  I  think  the 
Food  Administration  was  represented  by  Mr.  Cotton,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  was  represented  by  Gov.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Hall, 
who  is  one  of  the  men,  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  report,  Mr.  Sansom? 

Mr.  Sansom.  It  was  in  August,  as  I  remember  it.  I  could  not 
give  you  the  exact  date. 

The  Chairman.  August  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  sitting  as  an  advisory  committee  to 
advise  the  President? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Well,,  the  committee  was  created  just  as  I  told  you. 
They  did  have  another  advisory  committee,  and  I  was  a  member  of 
that.  But  this  committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  Food 
Administration  and  the  Agricultural  Department  had  an  advisory 
commitee,  but  this  committee  was  formed  by  the  President  and  re- 
quested to  take  this  report,  do  you  not  see,  and  make  the  recommen- 
dations to  him  from  this;  and  that  is  the  basis  of  about  two  weeks' 
work  that  we  urge  all  these  things. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  make  a  minority  report,  you  and 
Gov.  Stuart?     You  said  it  was  three  to  two? 

Mr.  Sansom.  There  were  only  5  votes.  We  had  just  that  frac- 
tional vote,  three  of  us;  and,  of  course,  where  we  agreed  it  counted 
1  vote-;— the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Sansom.  They  favored  the  other  recommendations;  in  other 
words,  they  favored  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  mind  saying  what  you  think  about 
that  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Sansom.  I  do  not  like  to  say  a  great  deal  more  than  this. 
Two  weeks'  time  was  occupied  in  hearing,  and  "from  what  I  heard 
I  framed  the  idea  they  wTere  a  little  bit  stronger  as  prosecutors 
than  they  were  as  agents  of  the  Government  to  get  at  the  truth  and 
to  tell  you  if  it  has  got  any  good  to  get  it,  and  if  it  had  any  bad  to 
put  that  in.  They  impressed  me  as  speaking  pretty  strong — there  are 
a  good  many  things  connected 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  say  "prosecutors"? 

Mr.  Sansom.  That  I  knew  something  about — for  instance,  stock- 
yards.   I  am  very  familiar  with  the  stockyards'  business,  and  hava 
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been  for  a  great  many  years,  and'  I  knew  a  great  many  things  they 
had  a  wrong  impression  out  and  which  did  not  exist  in  the  yards 
I  was  acquainted  with. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Who  did  they  seem  to  be  prosecuting? 

Mr.  Sansom.  They  were  after  the  packers,  the  way  1  took  it,  pretty 
strong,  and  it  looked  like  pretty  extreme  recommendations.  Their 
proposition  was  to  take  their  stock  in  the  banks  and  their  stock 
m  cattle  loan  companies  away  from  them,  and  I  thought  that  was  it 
pretty  strong  recommendation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Did  you  ascertain  why  they  were  after  the 
packers  so  strong. 

Mr.  Sansom.  No.  It  was  just  a  question  of — I  do  not  know 
that  they  would  have  any  particular  reason  why  they  should  do  that. 
and  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reason  why  they  should.  Of  course 
they  had  their  squabbles  when  they  were  making  these  investiga- 
tions, and  they  got  pretty  warm. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  I  understand  that  your  committees  were 
supposed  to  be  investigating  committees  rather  than  prosecuting? 

Mr.  Sansom.  Well,  no.  Our  committee  was  just  simply  to  hear 
this  report,  and  thev  came  there  to  explain  it  and  to  talk  to  us,  and 
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lets  against  it,  you  understand — and  inasmuch  as,  apparently,  the 
Texas  Cattle  Raisers*  Association  is  on  record  as  favoring  this  bill,  I 
want  to  explain  that  in  just  a  word,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sansom.  Last  March,  at  the  time  of  the  regular  meeting,  Sena- 
tor Kendrick  made  a  speech  there,  and  there  was  a  resolution  passed 
practically  indorsing  it.  I  do  not  think  there  were  a  half  dozen  people 
who  had  read  the  bill.  I  want  to  explain  to  you  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  myself,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  two-thirds  of  them  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association? 

Mr.  Sansom.  I  mean  of  the  executive  committee;  and  I  really 
believe  that  it  will  pretty  near  apply  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  number  between  4,000  and  5.000. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  set  down  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thought  perhaps  it  would  save  your  precious  time  to  put  it  in  this 
form. 

In  behalf  of  the  independent  meat  packers  of  Cincinnati  and  other 
industrial  centers  of  Ohio.  I  desire  to  earnestly  protest  against  the 
Kenyon,  the  Kendrck  bill,  and  similar  legislative  measures  pro- 
Aiding  for  the  control  of  the  meat  packers  of  the  country.  This 
control  means  nothing  less  than  Government  operation. 

These  measures,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  exceedingly  detrimental 
not  only  to  every  packer  in  the  United  States,  including  hundreds 
of  independent  enterprises,  but  would  defeat  the  very  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  They  would  result  practically  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  business  of  the  independent  packers,  as  a  result  of 
the  autocratic  power  they  confer  on  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  They  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  business  of 
producers.  They  would  discourage  the  production  of  live  animal 
for  food,  because  they  would  limit  the  market  as  well  as  curtail 
the  meat-packing  business. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  the  independent  packers 
to  continue  business  in  interstate  commerce  under  the  Government 
license  svstem.  There  would  be  too  many  restrictions,  too  much 
expense  in  operation  under  the  general  supervision  of  employees  of 
the  Government,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  complicated  details 
of  the  meat-packing  industry,  and  who  would  lack  incentive  because 
they  would  have  no  financial  interest  in  the  business.  Under  Gov- 
ernment operation  the  labor  of  years — the  business  acquired  as  a 
result  of  arduous  Work  by  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
packing  industry — would  be  lost. 

The  Cincinnati  Meat  Packers'  Association  includes  the  most  promi- 
nent independent  meat  packers  of  Cincinnati — men  who  slaughter 
from  150  to  2,000  hogs  a  day,  from  50  cattle  to  700  cattle  a  day,  with 
sheep  and  calves  in  proportion.  The  position  of  our  association  is 
covered  in  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  bills,  supposedly  Intended  to  stimulate  the  production,  sale,  and 
distribution  of  live  stock  and  live-stock  products,  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Senator  Kenyon  (S.  2202),  of  Iowa,  and 
Senator  Kendrick,  of  Wyoming  (S.  2199)  ;  and 

Whereas  the  governmental  machinery  provided  by  these  bills  to  carry  out  their 
provisions  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  most  vital 
purpose  it  is  presumed  to  foster,  viz,  to  stimulate  the  production  of  live 
stock;  and 
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Whereas  this  most  desirable  result  can  not  be  attained  placing  unbearable 
restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  those  who  are  directly  and  personally 
engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  live  stock  and  by-products 
thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  only  justification  advanced  for  this  impractical  legislation  is 
the  claim  that  thereby  the  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced,  this  in  obedience  to 
the  popular  demand :  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Associated  Meat  Packers  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  That 
we  protest  most  emphatically  against  this  tyrannical  and  above  all  impotent 
legislation,  unwisely  calculated  to  overcome  the  effects  of  world-wide  economic 
forces  and  processes.  Further,  that  we  resent  being  placarded  and  exposed 
upon  the  pillory  of  public  opinion  as  an  unscrupulous  class  of  unmerciful 
profiteers,  requiring  specially  devised  legislation  in  order  to  be  kept  within 
legitimate  bounds ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  the  same  liberty  to  conduct  our  business  as  is 
accorded  to  other  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  that  we  denounce,  as 
eminently  unjust  to  us,  any  and  all  attempts  to  hold  us,  as  a  class,  responsible 
for  the  hfgh  cost  of  living,  which  is  primarily  due  to  the  unusual  destruction 
of  life  and  property  during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  which  kept  millions  of 
producers  from  the  fields  of  wealth  production.  And  we  further  declare  it  to 
be  our  most  decided  opinion  that  the  costs  of  food  products  will  rise,  rather 
than  decline,  if  additional  handicaps  are  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  act'on  of 
those  who  are  legitimately  dealing  in  these  commodities.    And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  either  of  these  bills  into  law  would  have 
a  tendency  to  drive  out  of  interstate  commerce  the  hundreds  of  small  firms  now 
active  in  these  fields. 

My  knowledge  of  the  packing  business  and  the  effect  such  legisla- 
tion would  have  upon  the  industry  has  been  gained  through  50 
years'  experience. 

Our  business  in  Cincinnati  with  that  of  the  other  independent 
packers  of  the  United  States,  who  do  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  meat  business  of  this  country,  would  be  demoralized  by  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  as  is  being  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

My  company  as  well  as  other  independents  own  and  operate 
thousands  of  refrigerator  cars.  If  we  did  not  have  the  assurance 
that  these  cars  would  be  constantly  available,  we  might  as  well  go 
out  of  business.  Turning  our  cars  over  to  some  other  agent  would 
be  like  depriving  us  of  our  tools — our  saws,  our  knives,  and  our 
machinery.  If  other  interests  need  refrigerators  cars  can  not  they 
go  out  and  buy  them,  as  we  have  done  ? 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  utterly  wrong  and  unjustifiable  to 
forbid  the  meat  packers  possessing  any  financial  interest  in  the 
stockyards.  Such  policy  would  be  in  opposition  not  only  to  the 
packing  industry  but  to  the  stock  raisers  and  the  public  generally. 

The  provision  of  the  Kenyon  bill  and  similar  measures  pro- 
hibiting meat  packers  from  engaging  in  any  line  of  business  outside 
of  meat  products  and  by-products  of  live  stock,  I  consider  not  only 
un-American  and  unwarranted,  but  an  economic  blunder,  as  it  would 
restrict  competition.  It  would  result  in  increased  cost  of  food.  T 
do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy  to  pass  a  law  which  would  deprive 
the  public  of  the  benefits  of  economic  production  of  any  food  com- 
modities by  the  large  packing  establishments.  Why  should  a  law 
be  passed,  or  even  proposed,  that  would  prevent  business  men  or 
manufacturers  from  engaging  in  any  legitimate  line  of  business? 

The  expense  of  maintaining  branch  meat  houses  all  over  the 
country  is  very  heavy  and  on  account  of  the  overhead,  the  smaller 
the  volume  the  larger  the  cost  of  handling  the  products  in  each  of 
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these  branches.  To  increase  the  volume  and  in  response  to  a  public 
demand  the  sale  of  other  food  products  than  those  from  the  pack* 
iiig  houses  has  been  introduced  and  hence  the  outcry  from  whole- 
sale grocers  and  jobbers  who  claim  the  packers  are  trying  to  put 
them  out  of  business.  How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  fact  that  of  the  entire  volume  of  business  done  in 
human  foods  outside  of  meat  packers'  products  the  packers  do  less 
than  2£  per  cent,  but  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  charges  hurled 
at  us. 

I  am  in  favor  of  anything  which  represents  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  competition  of 
the  meat  packers  in  certain  lines  of  wholesale  grocery  products  in  a 
measure  keep  prices  down.  Anything  which  brings  the  consumer 
closer  to  the  manufacturer  is  desirable. 

Thirteen  years  ago  I  assisted  in  organizing  the  American  Meat 
Packers'  Association  and  was  its  first  president,  holding  office  for 
two  years.  I  have  since  been  connected  with  its  activities.  This 
work  has  brought  me  into  touch  with  the  large  packers.  Previous 
to  that  time  I  had  been  somewhat  prejudiced  against  them,  but  when 
I  learned  the  facts  and  looked  thoroughly  into  their  manner  of  doing 
business  I  had  to  admire  the  wonderful  executive  ability  and  business 
capacity  of  the  men  who  built  up  enterprises  of  such  magnitude  and 
developing  the  live-stock  and  packing  industry  of  this  country  so 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  and  bringing  the  very 
best  and  most  wholesome  meat  into  general  use. 

Previous  to  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  Armour,  Swift,  Morris, 
the  Cudahys,  and  other  pioneer  packers,  40  or  50  years  ago,  live 
stock  raising  in  this  country  was  generally  unprofitable.  I  have 
seen  live  hogs  sold  at  $2.50  a  hundred.  I  recall  the  time  when  corn 
was  burned  for  fuel  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  because  it  was  worthless 
for  other  purposes.  These  pioneer  packers  saw  the  opportunity  of 
utilizing  the  great  cornfields  of  our  country  to  better  advantage  by 
promoting  the  raising  of  more  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep.  All  that  was 
needed  to  stimulate  the  market  for  live  stock  was  to  find  a  market 
for  the  product,  and  the  packers  provided  the  means. 

These  early  packers  built  packing  houses  in  Chicago  and  other 
points  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs.  They  introduced  effi- 
ciency and  economics  with  large  scale  operation,  and  manufactured 
material  that  formerly  had  been  discarded  as  waste  into  useful  com- 
mercial articles  for  which  they  found  a  market.  They  also  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  refrigerator  cars  for  the  transportation  of  fresh 
meat  from  the  packing  house  to  considerable  distances. 

I  believe  the  idea  of  fresh-beef  shipments  in  refrigerator  cars 
originated  with  Mr.  Swift.  The  operation  of  these  cars,  in  connec- 
tion with  coolers  at  the  packing  plants,  made  it  possible  to  slaughter 
cattle  in  Chicago  and  send  the  beef,  perfectly  fresh,  to  populous 
centers  such  as  New  York  and  Boston  in  four  or  five  days.  There 
was  prejudice  against  refrigerated  meats.  Even  physicians  shook 
their  heads  in  doubt  when  asked  about  the  wholesomeness  of  meat  so 
prepared.  It  took  much  time  and  considerable  money  to  overcome 
this  prejudice  and  make  people  understand  that  refrigerated  meat 
with  the  animal  heat  extracted  was  more  wholesome  than  meat  which 
had  been  killed  the  day  before. 
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A  like  prejudice  existed  against  the  eating  of  fresh  pork  in  sum- 
mer. The  skill  of  the  packers  in  chilling  and  freezing  pork  con- 
verted consumers  to  the  use  of  the  wholesome,  appetizing  pork  chops 
and  roasts  that  are  now  seen  on  our  tables  during  the  summer  months. 
This  extended  the  market  for  hogs  and  producers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers participated  in  the  benefits.  In  the  beginning  of  pork  pack- 
ing all  meat  was  put  up  from  November  1  to  March  1.  All-the-ycar- 
round  packing  does  not  date  back  further  than  45  years.  The  enter- 
prising fathers  of  the  men  who  now  control  the  destinies  of  the 
Big  Five  originated  the  idea  of  summer  packing  first  by  building 
large  icehouses  in  Chicago,  stocked  with  ice  from  the  Lakes,  and 
later  adapting  to  their  purpose  refrigerating  machinery.  As  a  result 
the  packers  of  Chicago  were  able  to  slaughter  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
in  June  as  well  as  in  January.  Having  n  ready  market  for  their 
live  stock  farmers  all  over  the  country  were  encouraged  to  feed  stock 
all  the  year  around. 

Consumers  in  the  old  days  were  compelled  to  e:it  salt  pork  and 
sow  belly  during  the  summer.  The  only  hnm  and  bacon  available 
was  that  which  had  b  en  cured  during  the  winter,  covered  with  mus- 
lin and  a  yellow  wash  and  hung  from  the  ceilings  of  the  packing 
houses  until  it  was  as  dry  and  hard  as  a  brick.  By  giving  people 
fresh  meat  the  year  around  packers  have  stimulated  the  consump- 
tion of  this  food  and  made  us  the  greatest  meat-eating  nation  in  the 
world.  . 

Before  the  large  packers  established  a  market  for  live  stock  many 
farms  in  this  country  were  plastered  with  mortgages.  Selling  their 
meat  animals  at  profitable  rates,  however,  enabled  farmers  to  pay 
off  mortgages,  and  now  they  are  loaning  money  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Our  farmers  are  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world  and  the 
meat  packers — large  and  small — have  contributed  largely  to  that 
prosperity.  If  Congress  cripples  the  packing  industry  the  fanner-; 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

In  my  opinion  the  people  who  have  been  most  benefited  bv  the 

fiackers — producers  and  consumers — would  be  opposed  to  this  legis- 
ation  if  they  could  be  heard. 

I   have  known  the  representatives  of  the  large  packing  houses 
more  or  less  intimately  for  the  last  12  years  and  have  been  a  com- 
petitor of  them  for  the  last  30  or  40  years.    I  have  never  found  a 
disposition  on  their  part  to  crush  competition.    The  large  packers, 
in  fact,  have  blazed  the  way,  with  their  improvements,   for  the 
smaller  concerns.     Nearly  all  th 
have  resulted  from  the  scientific 
big  packers.    We  independents  hs 
concerns.    Their  houses  and  mach 
They  have  concealed  nothing  nor 
'ices  that  I  know  of. 

We  are  far  ahead  of  all  other  c 
sanitation,  efficiency,  and  economy 
terfere  with  the  operations  of  pa 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  couw 
tended  their  operations  too  much 
of  their  business,  the  logical  way  I 
I  never  have  heard  of  any  desire 
eliminate  any  packing  houses  in  t 
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the  packing  business  is  so  profitable,  why  do  not  more  interests  erect 
packing  houses  ?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them.  This  is  a  free 
country  and  comp?tition  is  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Kenyon  bill  would  curtail  competition. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  of  our  honorable  members  of  Congress 
who  want  to  put  us  under  Government  control  engage  in  the  packing 
business  just  to  see  what  it  is.  I  believe  there  is  more  hard  work, 
anxiety,  longer  hours,  and  less  profit  for  the  capital  invested  in  the 
packing  business  than  in  anv  other  industry  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  all  right  to  bring  these  theoretical  arguments  forward, 
but  will  they  work  ?  Is  the  Kenyon  bill  practical  ?  I  say  that  it  is 
not.  The  man  who  is  best  qualified  to  run  a  packing  business  is  the 
one  who  has  his  money  invested  to  a  largo  extent  and  who  gives  it 
his  personal  attention  and  best  thought.  It  is  a  business  that  has  to 
be  watched  closely,  as  prices  of  the  live  stock  in  the  yards  and  their 
products  on  the  boards  of  trade  fluctuate  almost  hourly — at  least 
materially  every  24  hours.  A  man  has  to  be  on  the  job  to  secure 
quick  action,  either  to  buy  or  sell  as  the  opportunity  offers.  He  has 
not  time  to  wait  for  advices  from  Washington,  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  is  not  supposed  to  know  much  about  general 
market  conditions  of  live  stock  or  provisions. 

I  have  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  interest  in  the  large  packing  concerns 
hut  through  my  relations  with  them  I  have  become  convinced  that 
thev  are  honorable  concerns  in  everv  wav.     I  believe  it  would  be  a 

Eublic  calamity  to  handicap  these  enterprises  in  the  conduct  of  their 
usiness  by  such  measures  as  the  Kenyon  or  Kendrick  bills.  The 
great  industry  of  stock  raising  and  meat  packing  has  grown  enor- 
mously under  the  leadership  of  our  large  packers,  and  I  am  speaking 
from  the  viewpoint  of  general  welfare  when  I  assert  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  will  be  conserved  by  letting  well  enough  alone. 
I  believe  that  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  the  energy  and  initia- 
tive displayed  by  our  large  meat  packers  would  have  been  rewarded 
by  general  public  commendation. 

In  presenting  my  views  I  have  chiefly  had  in  mind  the  effect  such 
adverse  legislation  would  have  upon  the  interests  of  the  locality  in 
which  I  live  and  have  my  business.  There  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  independent  meat-packing  establishements  in  Cincinnati  and 
vicinity.  Our  growth  has  been  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
industry  in  Cincinnati.   We  are  an  important  asset  of  the  community. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  goes  into  effect  individual  enterprise 
will  disappear.  Capital  for  new  undertaking  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. Prices  will  rise  greatly  in  excess  of  those  now  prevailing.  I 
believe  we  will  have  to  pay  more  than  a  25  per  cent  advance  for  our 
meat,  under  Government  control. 

We  can  not  reasonably  expect  economical  operation  under  Governr 
ment  supervision.  We  have  not  had  it  in  railroad  operation  or  in 
other  governmentally  controlled  enterprises. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  business  men  of  this  country  are  in  favor 
of  Government  control.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  business  organiza- 
tions of  this  country.  It  has  a  membership  of  2,500.  It  has  passed 
a  resolution  condemning  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  as  unwise, 
un-American,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  packing  estab- 
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lishments.     I  am  convinced  that  these  sentiments  are  general  among 
the  business  organizations  of  the  country. 

The  industries  and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  United  States 
are  emerging  from  a  period  of  confusion  and  abnormal  conditions. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have  this  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  will  not  add  further  burdens  upon  indus- 
trial and  business  interests  and  upon  consumers  and  stock  raisers  by 
recommending  the  passage  of  experimental  legislation  of  so  radical 
a  nature,  especially  when  there  is  no  call  for  it  and  it  can  serve  no 
useful  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  au  independent  packer? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Our  capital  stock  now,  I  believe,  is  $1,350,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  surplus — all  these  packers  seem  to  have 
a  good,  large  surplus? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  are  not  very  long  on  surplus.  We  have  probably 
$300,000  or  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  you  were  incorporated,  Mr.  Rvan? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  were  incorporated  as  the  Cincinnati  Abattoir  in 
1893,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  steadily  grown  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  time  you  have  been  in  competition 
with  the  packers? 

Mr.  Ryan.  All  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  found  them  unfair  or  guilty  of 
any  unfair  practices? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  no  that  I  have  ever  known  or  seen  or  heard  of. 

The  Cri airman.  Have  you  seen  the  statement  of  the  profits  made 
by  the  lug  packers  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vour  profits  compare  with  the  profits  of 
the  Big  Five? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  do  not  compare  favorably.  In  our  line  of  busi- 
ness we  have  a  turnover — we  have  a  good  many  more  turnovers  in 
our  goods  than  the  big  packers.  The  big  packers  manufacture 
everything  down  to  the  last  word  of  manufacture  in  commercial 
commodities.  That  requires  much  more  capital  than  we  could  com- 
mand to  put  into  the  business  and  much  more  time  and  much  more 
expense  than  we  can  command  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  actual  turnover? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Our  turnover  last  year  was  between  $28,000,000  and 
$30,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  profits  were  fairly  good? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  can  not  exactly  give  the  profits,  but  1917  and  1918 
wrere  our  two  best  years.  This  year  I  am  afraid  is  not  going  to  l>e 
very  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  your  profits  in  1918  as  compared  with 
1917? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  it  was  about  the  same,  or  a  little  better,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  under  the  licensing  system  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  was  under  the  Government  Food  Administration, 
under  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  were  your  profits  during  the  war  as 
compared  with  the  prewar  profits  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Our  business  is  not  a  very  good  illustration  of  that. 
We  were  languishing  for  several  years  there  and  did  not  make  any 
money.  It  was  hard  plodding  along,  and  we  put  up  some  new  im- 
provements, and  we  lacked  capital,  and  we  did  a  small  business  until 
about  five  years  ago,  when  we  reorganized  and  got  in  some  additional 
capital  and  began  largely  increasing  our  volume;  and  we  could  not 
make  an  intelligent  comparison  with  our  profits  since  that  reorgani- 
zation, compared  previously. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  time  you  increased  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  your  profits  were  rather  small  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Small,  very  small;  some  years  we  did  not  make  any- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  big  packers  own  any  stock  in  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  also  stated  that  you  owned  thousands 
of  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  independent  packers  do;  yes,  sir;  I  think  they 
own 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  many  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  180  in  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  cars  cost  you  when  you  bought 
them? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  bought  75  cars  about  seven  years  ago  from  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Co.  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  $100,000  for  75  cars? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  those  cars  would  cost  double  that 
to-day. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  many  independent  packing  companies  are 
in  your  market  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  all  independent  packers  there,  you  know. 
We  have  several  smaller  packers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  have  been  using  the  term  here  as  applied  to 
those  unrelated  to  the  large  packing  companies. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  packing  firms  and  slaughterers  of  cattle — 
probably  10  or  15  smaller  houses  that  could  not  be  called  a  degree 
higher  than  the  regular  butcher  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  what  has  been  the  situation  as  to  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  number  of  those? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  have  not  been  decreasing  any ;  they  have  gradu- 
ally been  increasing,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Since  about  what  time? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  a  little  increase,  you  know,  each  year  in  their 
killing;  not  in  the  number  of  houses,  but  in  the  volume  of  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Are  the  large  packers  in  your  market? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  They  come  in  there  to  buy  stock  once  in  a  while,  and 
Swift  has  a  house  in  Cincinnati. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  they  have  no  packing  houses  there? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  ;  they  have  no  packing  houses  there.  Packing  prod- 
ucts have  had  a  bad  slump  in  the  last  two  weeks,  Senator.  Every- 
thing went  away  down.  Hogs  went  off  pretty  nearly  $4  a  hundred 
and  lard  went  off  about  8  cents  a  pound  or  9  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  packers  are  the  cause 
of  that? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  are  all  losers  by  it,  Senator — holding  stock.  We 
are  holding  meat,  you  know,  ready  for  cure,  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  when  the  market  goes  down  it  is  bound  to  catch  us  all 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  large  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Large  stocks.  We  have  been  exporting  a  good  deal  to 
the  old  country,  and  the  English  market  shut  off,  and  this  cry  about 
high  prices  has  affected  us. 

And  then  the  holders  of  lard  and  speculative  articles — they  have 
been  speculating  in  them,  and  when  the  market  began  going  down 
they  could  keep  their  holdings  no  longer,  and  they  let  them  go,  and 
that  helped  to  depress  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  When  cattle  and  hogs  go  down,  do  you  have  to 
follow  with  your  prices? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  to  follow  the  prices  on  the  products;  yes,  sir. 
I  believe  the  products  generally  go  down  before  the  live  stock.  Live 
stock  maintains  its  price  a  long  time  after  the  product  goes  down 
It  is  the  disposition  of  the  packers  to  try  to  keep  the  producers  of 
live  stock  satisfied — have  them  make  a  profit,  because  the  big  pack- 
ers well  know  that  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  them  would 
be  a  lack  of  raw  material  for  their  business,  and  they  have  to  en- 
courage the  raisers  of  live  stock  all  through  the  country  in  order 
that  they  may  keep  their  houses  going  at  volume  up.  You  see,  these 
men  depend,  Senator,  in  their  great  business  more  on  volume  than 
anything  else.  Swift  says — I  guess  it  is  so,  too — that  he  will  take 
three-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  profit  on  his  turnover.  That  looks 
very  small,  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  his  turnover — yet, 
when  you  take  the  business  of  Swift  &  Co.,  and  I  understand  their 
business  last  year  amounted  to  $700,000,000  in  sales,  or  something 
like  that — an  immense  thing,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  a  concern  like 
that,  should  be  able  to  manage  and  operate  successfully  such  a  busi- 
ness, and  on  that  I  guess  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  2 
per  cent.  That  would  l>e  $14,000,000.  To  the  man  on  the  street,  when 
he  picks  up  a  paper  and  sees  the  annual  report  of  Swift  &  Co.. 
$14,000,000,  he  will  call  Swift  a  great  robber,  or  something  else  like 
that,  and  he  thinks  Swift  picked  it  up  in  some  illegitimate  way.  He 
will  not  study  out  how  Mr.  Swift  had  to  work  to  get  that  together 
and  distribute  his  product  all  over  the  world,  have  his  agencies  and 
distribute  that  product  all  over  the  world,  and  while  distributing  this 
product  to  make  new  markets  wherever  he  can. 

So  I  am  afraid  if  you  put  that  license  system  on  them  you  will 
discourage  their  continuance. 

The  Chairman.  In  fine,  we  can  understand  that  you  are  against 
these  bills? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  George  R.  Jackson,  of  Albright,  Nebr., 
here?    [A  pause  without  response.]    Is  Mr.  Fred  P.  Bell  here? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  your  name,  business  and  address  to 
the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FRED  P.  BELL,  OPEBATOR  OF  A  CHAIN  OF  12 
RETAIL  MEAT  MARKETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  operate  a  chain  of  12  stores  in  Philadelphia  selling 
groceries,  meats,  and  provisions. 

I  am  not  here  in  the  interest  of  the  packers.  I  am  here  in  the 
interest  of  my  own  business  and  of  the  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  retail  butcher? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  meat  man  and  a  grocery  man.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  for 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  bill  would  not  affect  you. 
You  would  not  come  under  the  licensing  system  if  this  bill  were  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Bell.  But  I  am  afraid  I  would  finally  come  under  it. 

The  Chairman.    How  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  licensed  during  the  time  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. I  also  served  on  the  Food  Administration  Board  a  great  deal, 
and  was  at  their  meetings.  We  aimed  to  regulate  the  retail  price  of 
meat,  which  was  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  I  am  afraid  if  you 
license  the  packer,  and  curtail  his  business,  it  will  make  it  harder  for 
the  retailer  to  get  his  supplies,  and  therefore  make  it  harder  for  the 
consumer.    That  is  my  thought  about  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  are  here  to  oppose  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir ;  that  is  why  I  am  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills? 

Mr.  Beix,.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  them  over  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  afraid  they  might  eventually  affect  you, 
&o  that  you  would  have  to  take  out  a  license  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  business 
to  be  licensed.  I  had  that  experience  during  the  war.  We  have  so 
many  people  coming  around,  under  a  license  system,  to  tell  one  what 
to  do.  Tiiey  will  come  around,  and  about  the  smallest  thing,  like 
watermelons,  they  will  say  you  are  profiteering  on  them,  and  as  to 
a  whole  lot  of  other  thingfe,  as  was  our  experience  under  the  Food 
Administration.  This  is  very  annoying,  and  it  was  uncalled  for, 
because  we  were  not  making  any  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  most  of  the  people  who  have  testified  here 
>eem  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  the  profits  they  made  during  the 
war? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  retailers  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

The  packers  can  have  one  man  in  a  meat  box  to  sell  500  cattle.  If 
you  were  to  split  this  up  into  four  or  five  or  a  dozen  boxes  they 
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would  have  to  have  that  many  men  to  sell  them.  And  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  would  go  to  make  up  a  higher  cost  of  cattle  and 
other  products.  They  really  sell  now  cheaper  than  the  local  dealers. 
For  instance,  they  have  been  selling  pork  loin  around  35  to  36  cents, 
up  to  the  last  week  or  two,  while  the  local  people  ask  45  and  46  cents. 

On  local  smoked  butts  the  packers  ask  35  cents  and  the  local  peo- 
ple want  42  cents  for  them. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  here,  because  the  packers  are  giving  us 
lower  priced  commodities  than  we  can  get  them  otherwise.  I  have 
been  in  business  for  over  thirty  years,  and  was  in  business  at  a  time 
when  the  packers  were  not  so  strong  as  they  are  now,  and  I  know  the 
advantage  that  we  now  enjoy  by  reason  of  their  greater  efficiency  in 
every  line. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  a  monopoly  in 
foodstuffs? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  jrou  had  reason  to  believe  that  arbitrary 
control  in  food  products  existed,  you  would  think  there  was  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  somebody  to  investigate  and  try  to  correct  that 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  certainly  would.  But  I  feel  that  there  are  laws 
enough  to  control  that  situation.  If  the  packers  do  not  control  the 
live  stock,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  control  the  situation. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Assuming  that  for  a  long  period  of  time  the 
laws  hnd  not  taken  care  of  such  a  situation  you  would  think  it  worth 
while  for  men  who  had  any  sense  of  their  obligations  to  do  some- 
thing, would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell,  i  es,  sir.  But  I  have  no  interest  in  the  packers.  They 
make  me  pay  for  what  I  get.  But  I  shoot  around  from  one  market 
to  another  and  buy  where  I  can  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  I  trade 
with  them  all. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Were  you  under  a  license  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  have  any  serious  handicap  under  the 
license  system? 

Mr.  Bell.  Nothing  serious. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Was  there  any  apparent  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  to  be  arbitrary  in  their  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  at  all.  They  were  very  fair  in  their  dealings, 
only  they  lacked  in  knowledge  of  that  particular  line  of  business. 
We  had  bankers  and  other  men  on  the  board  who  were  not  familiar 
with  the  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  was  something  new,  but  is  not  it  your 
judgment  that  with  a  little  adjustment,  in  order  to  make  such 
changes  as  might  be  necessary — and  I  am  not  saying  that  it  will 
be  done,  but  if  it  became  necessary,  or  seemed  necessary,  to  license 
different  lines  of  business,  is  not  it  your  judgment  that  in  course  of 
time  the  thing  would  work  itself  out  so  that  there  would  be  very 
few  interferences  with  regular  business? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  That  was  discussed  with  the  Food 
Administration  about  trying  to  control  retail  prices,  and  I  do  not 
know  about  that.    Perishable  business  is  different  from  any  other 
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business.  It  is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  that  makes  the  market 
in  most  cases,  and  it  is  a  big  question  whether  you  could  handle  it 
that  way  or  not.  It  is  perishable,  as  I  stated  before,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  could  possibly  do  that  or  not.  It  was  the  same 
way  with  the  Food  Administration  trying  to  regulate  the  retail 
price  of  meat.  I  said  I  would  be  very  glad  to  assist  them,  but  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  could  do  it.  There  are  so  many  different  grades 
and  qualities. 

To-day  there  is  cheap  meat  on  the  market.  Last  week  I  was  selling 
beef  steak  at  30  cents  a  pound,  and  good  boneless  meat  at  20  cents, 
and  stewing  mutton  at  12  cents.  They  were  not  high-priced  meats, 
it  is  true,  but  they  were  pretty  good  meats.  In  selling  at  that  price  I 
do  not  give  service.  They  come  out  and  buy  the  meats  and  take 
them  with  them. 

Now.  I  am  not  any  more  interested  in  the  packers  than  anybody 
eke.    But  I  can  not  make  any  money  on  buying  cattle  at  25  cents  a 

found.  If  I  can  buy  cattle  at  10  cents  a  pound,  I  can  make  a  profit, 
f  prices  get  higher,  I  can  not  make  any  money.  On  high-priced 
cuts  you  can  not  cut  all  of  your  meats  and  make  it  profitable. 

That  is  my  interest  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  cheaper  that  you  can  buy  meat  the  more 
profit  you  can  make. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  the  idea.  I  can  not  buy  lamb  at  30  cents  and 
sell  the  finished  product  at  45  cents  and  make  any  money  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anyone  ask  you  to  come  here  and  appear  be- 
fore this  committee. 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir.    Well,  I  discussed  it  with  a  packer  employee. 

The  Chairman.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to 
come? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  go  into  a  city  where  there  are  packers, 
they  are  the  first  people  I  call  on.  I  was  in  London  when  the  war 
started,  and  the  first  man  I  called  up  was  Armour's  man.  I  knew 
him. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  your  own  expenses  here,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  I  wouldn't  want  them  to  pay  my  expenses.  It 
would  be  ridiculous.  Why  should  I  do  that  ?  All  I  want  them  to  do 
is  to  sell  me  meat  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  which  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tliink  if  these  bills  were  enacted  into  law 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  raising  the  price  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  feel  that  it  would.  They  have  worked  a  wonderful 
organization.  I  was  in  business  before  they  had  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  I  know  that  since  they  have  had  such  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion it  is  better  for  the  retailer,  and  therefore  better  for  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  you  wish  to  say,  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  W.  J.  Watkins,  of  Philadelphia,  here  ? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  come  forward  and  give  your 
name,  business,  and  your  address  to  the  reporter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  J.  WATKINS,  CONDUCTING  A  CHAIN  OF 
12  EETAIL  CASH  STORES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  am  a  retail  meat  man  of  Philadelphia.  I  have  1*2 
cash  retail  stores. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  quite  a  large  business? 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  did  $400,000  of  business  last  year. 

What  little  testimony  I  would  like  to  give  on  this  matter  is  along 
this  line :  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  our  customers  have  altogether 
changed  in  their  way  of  buying.  During  the  week  time  we  sell  very 
little  roasts  and  stewing  meats  any  more.  The  people  will  rush  in 
between  4  and  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  call  for  steaks. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  more  higher-priced  meats? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Higher-priced  cuts.  These  prices  are  about  double 
the  cheaper  cuts.  Aiid  people  will  come  in  about  4  or  5  o'clock  and 
want  to  ouy  steak  at  double  the  price  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they 
would  buy  a  roast  or  a  stew.    That  is  what  keeps  the  meat  high. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  people  who  are  not  well  to  do? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir.  I  handle  a  lighter  grade  of  meat.  I  handle 
good  United  States  inspected  meat,  but  I  handle  the  lighter  grades 
of  meats. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  your  customers? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir.  All  my  customers  are  cash  customers, 
working  people.  I  have  12  stores  in  12  different  sections  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  that  the  working  people  eat  better 
meats  nowadays  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  so  particularly,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  want  meat  which  it  doesn't  take  any  trouble 
to  prepare.  They  do  not  seem  to  want  a  roast  or  stew  except  on 
Sunday.  And  as  for  pork  chops,  the  end  cuts  and  the  middle  cuts 
were  only  2  cents  different  in  price  and  we  could  sell  end  cuts  at  14 
cents  just  as  fast  as  we  could  sell  the  middle  cuts  at  16  cents  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  of  these  different 
cuts?  Suppose  you  give  the  reporter  the  names  of  the  different 
cuts  and  the  prices  thereof. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Pork  chops,  four  years  ago,  as  I  have  said,  only 
represented  2  cents  difference  in  price  between  the  end  cuts  and  the 
middle  cuts.  Now  we  have  to  make  a  difference  of  15  cents  in  order 
to  move  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  can  not  move  them? 

Mr.  Watkins.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  move  them.  We  have 
to  make  a  difference  of  15  cents  and  make  up  on  the  center  cut. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  the  people  are  not  going  hungry. 

Mr.  Watkins.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  hear  of  people  kicking  about 
the  high  cost  of  meats.  For  instance,  we  can  sell  good  hamburg 
steak,  as  to  certain  cuts,  for  20  or  25  cents  a  pound.  But  every  day 
persons  come  in,  and  when  we  want  to  give  them  a  piece  of  neck,  they 
will  say,  "No;  give  me  off  the  round,"  and  that  will  be  45  cents  or 
50  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  price  of  the  neck? 
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Mr.  Watkins.  Twenty  or  25  cents,  or  at  the  most  30  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  would  be  a  difference  of  25  cents  a 
pound? 

Mr.  Watkins.  If  we  mention  it  they  will  say,  we  are  just  as  good 
as  anybody  else,  if  we  dare  to  suggest  to  them  that  they  buy  lower- 
priced  meats  and  be  more  economical. 

Senator  Gronna.  Well,  they  are  iust  as  good  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Why,  certainly  they  are.  But  if  they  could  get 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  say  at  25  cents  a  pound,  why  pay  the  higher 
price?  And  in  that  case  we  could  sell  the  other  run  of  cuts  at  35 
cents  a  pound.  They  will  demand  these  cuts  of  meat  and  then  they 
will  go  around  the  corner  and  say  that  the  butcher  charges  them  50 
cents  a  pound  for  hamburg  steak,  which  we  did,  but  in  fact  it  was 
not  hamburg  steak,  but  round  steak,  although  they  demanded  that  the 
round  steak  be  cut  up  into  hamburg  steak. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  foreigners  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  have  one  store  in  a  section  practically  settled 
by  Polanders. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  are  they  about  buying  meats ;  do  they  want 
high-priced  cuts,  too  ? 

Mr.  Watkins.  No,  sir;  not  so  much.  That  store  helps  take  care 
of  my  other  stores. 

The  Chairman.  The  Polanders  will  eat  cheaper  meat? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir.  They  will  buy  it  and  take  time  to  cook 
it.  like  the  Americans  did  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Those  meats  are  just  as  good,  except  as  to  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  preparing  them,  and  probably  taking  more  time  to 
prepare  them? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir.  For  a  stew  or  a  roast  it  takes  a  couple  of 
hours.    You  can  fry  meat  in  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  just  as  wholesome  and  nutritious? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  wholesome  and  nutritious.  I 
think  stewing  meat  is  more  nutritious  than  fried  meat,  taken  in 
proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  meat  just  as  good  as  the  other? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  off  of  the  same  cattle  and  all  of  our 
meats  are  United  States  inspected  meats. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  people  all  want 
sirloin  steak  or  round  steak  ? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  want  something  that  doesn't  take 
long  to  cook. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  want  it  cut  off  of  the  neck? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Well,  it  seems  that  the  average  American  wife 
<loes  not  care  to  have  a  roast  during  the  week.  In  the  olden  days, 
ulicn  they  did  their  washing  on  Tuesday,  they  wTould  stew  meat, 
when  doing  their  other  work,  and  it  did  not  take  any  more  coal. 
But  now  they  send  their  washing  out,  and  there  are  many  other 
reasons,  I  suppose,  for  the  change  in  custom  and  desires  of  the 
American  wife.  The  demand  to-day  is  more  for  a  delicatessen 
store.  We  sell  more  between  4  and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to-day 
than  at  any  other  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  your  business  would  be 
licensed  under  this  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Watkins.  No,  sir;  not  right  away.  But  the  reason  I  came 
here  is  that  I  do  not  see  why  the  licensing  of  the  packers  would  help 
this  cause.  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  causes  for  a  higher  cost 
of  living. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  ultimately  it  would  reflect  on 
you  ? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  mean  I  do  not  see  why  the  packers 
can  rectify  this  situation  you  are  mentioning,  or  that  this  bill  would 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  proposition  you  are  opposed  to  the 
licensing  feature? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  do  any 
good. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  Government  control  ¥ 

Mr.  Watkins.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Watkins.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  here. 

Mr.  Watkins.  And  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Charles  Metzgar,  of  Philadelphia,  here? 
TA  pause,  without  response.] 

Is  Mr.  G.  M.  Poole,  of  Kansas  City,  here?  [A  pause,  without  re- 
sponse.] 

Is  Mr.  Muncy,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  here?  [A  pause,  without  re- 
sponse.] 

The  Chairman.  I  now  wish  to  insert  in  the  record  some  letters  and 
petitions  which  have  been  sent  to  me  direct  or  through  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  investigating  the  Kenyan,  Kendrick,  and  simi- 
lar bills  related  to  the  matter  of  alleged  fixed  prices  on  the  various  live  stock 
markets,  also  the  oirnership  of  stockyards  at  the  central  markets  and  packing 
centers: 

In  my  judgment  I  would  be  opposed  to  Federal  ownership  of  such  stock- 
yards, as  no  one  could  give  as  good  and  systematic  services  as  those  who  have 
learned  the  needs  of  such  yards  by  many  years  of  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  need  and  conducting  of  same. 

And  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  there  is  no  fixing  of  prices  or  any 
discrimination  between  the  large  packers  of  the  markets  on  live  stock  as  would 
come  under  provisions  of  section  7  of  file  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Kenyon 
wh'ch  appears  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
their  consideration. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  stock  shipper  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  last  year 
had  some  00  cars  of  stock  on  the  market  of  South  St.  Paul,  and  I  have  always 
been  treated  fairly,  and  I  think  honestly,  both  by  the  commission  firms  nnd  the 
buyers  of  live  stock,  and  where  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  little  higher 
price  from  country  buyers  of  stocker  or  feeding  cattle  than  the  large  packers 
offered  for  my  stock,  there  was  no  hand  of  oppression  or  opposition  or  voic?  of 
contention  or  any  interference*  or  control  by  anyone,  either  as  to  price  obtained 
or  who  the  outside  purchaser  was,  and  I  would  be  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  as  I  think  it  too  great  and  important  a  matter  to  place  nnder 
one  man's  government  and  control  under  license,  which  would  place  anyone 
live  stock  producer,  as  provided  under  section  of  said  bill. 

And  should  this  or  any  other  bill  ln>  parsed  for  the  appointment  of  some 
one  as  acting  c  mnnlssioner,  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  should  be  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  five  members,  of  whom  two  should  be  men  from  the  live-stock 
producing  States,  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  live  stock 
ami  the  shipping  ot*  live  sto-k  to  our  markets  to  obtain  the  best  results 
for  the  most  people  and  do  the  most  good,  and  to  encourage  the  live-stock 
ind1  ountry. 
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I  am  a  firm  believer  of  good  government  and  in  observing  our  laws,  but 
there  may  be  harm  in  too  much  legislation  as  in  too  little  legislation  at  tjiis 
time  of  readjustment  in  our  country. 

And  as  it  now  is  we  have  the  be*t  live-stock  market  in  the  world 
and  the  best  system  in  all  its  branches.  And  do  not  let  us  forget  the 
rights  and  interests  of  those  who  have  helped  build  them  up,  to  the  interest 
of  the  Northwest.  I  believe  any  agitation  which  would  tend  to  demoralize 
our  markets  would  be  detrimental  to  producers'  and  shippers'  interests ;  in  fact, 
this  agitation  is  already  reflected  in  recent  reduction  of  prices  on  the  markets. 

James  Cook, 
Farmer,  Producer,  and  Shipper,  Clearwater,  Minn. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  SO,  1919. 


Unton  Depot  Restaurant, 
Guy  V.  Warren  Co.,  Proprietor, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  August  21,  1919. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  7).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  May  it  please  your  honorable  body — the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture— to  give  ear  to  what  I  will  have  to  say  regarding  the  legislative  action 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  excess  of  unreasonable  profits,  as  well  as 
the  growing  custom  among  our  people  to  live  beyond  their  means,  in  luxury, 
never  known  before  in  our  history,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  those  who 
labor  in  various  forms  to  work  less  hours  and  to  receive  more  pay,  thereby 
naturally  increasing  the  cost  of  living  as  well  as  the  cost  of  production, 
whether  it  be  on  the  farms,  in  manufacturing,  or  in  operating.  Every  hour 
tiikeu  from  a  day's  work  will  mean  a  million  hours  lost  by  a  million 
workers. 

Too  much  idleness  is  injurious  to  our  welfare,  as  it  increases  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  and  the  desire  to  spend  beyond  our  means,  as  well  as  to 
lessen  our  desire  to  work. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  present  laws  suggested 
will  not  prove  effective  in  remedying  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  for  they 
do  not  go  to  the  top  of  the  matter  but  start  at  the  top  and  try  to  work 
down.  We  are  throwing  bricks  into  the  crowd  and  are  perhaps  hitting  more 
often  the  innocent  than  the  guilty. 

Through  this  hysterical  movement  in  threshing  around  to  find  the  cause 
of  trouble,  our  agents  cause  many  innocent  to  suffer  the  public  odium  of 
helm:  considered  a  profiteer,  loss  of  trade  and  to  stand  the  expense  of  de- 
fending themselves  in  court — an  expense  they  are  perhaps  not  able  to 
stand.  I  will  cite  one  of  the  many  cases  that  are  no  doubt  occurring  all 
over  the  country,  causing  the  innocent  to  suffer,  while  the  Government 
is  making. an  honest  endeavor  to  punish  the  guilty.  The  effect  of  these  indis- 
criminate arrests  causes  what  may  be  termed  persecution,  not  prosecution, 
as  well  as  a  general  unsettling  of  all  lines  of  business,  causing  a  serious  loss 
from  that  source.    The  case  in  point  follows : 

A  commission  merchant  of  our  city  was  found  with  30  sacks  of  Irish  pota- 
toes in  his  possession,  which  he  was  offering  for  $9  a  sack.  He  was  arrested 
by  a  Government  agent  and  will  have  to  face  trial.  Now,  we  have  been  paying 
from  $7.50  to  $8.50  per  sack  of  late  for  potatoes,  and  this  commission  mer- 
chant claims  that  the  potatoes  were  the  first  he  had  been  able  to  secure  for 
some  time  and  that  they  were  invoiced  to  him  at  $8.50  per  sack.  Therefore 
it  would  not  appear  that  there  was  any  profiteering  in  this  case ;  and  if  there 
were  any,  some  one  else  received  it.  Or  did  the  farmer  receive  it?  What  I 
will  suggest  later  will,  I  believe,  serve  to  find  out  who  the  profiteer  is  without 
the  ignoiny  and  expense  of  a  trial  to  most  likely  an  innocent  party. 

I  have  cited  above  only  the  case  of  a  small  merchant  and  feel  it  needless 
to  continue  to  take  up  your  time  telling  of  other  instances  or  about  the  pro- 
ducer who  sold  for  a  small  price,  to  be  later  bought  by  the  consumer  at  an 
unreasonably  high  price.  Take  my  own  case  to  illustrate  the  waste  caused  by 
our  local  food  administration  during  the  war,  owing  to  their  lack  of  ability  to 
solve  the  problem  of  economy  In  the  conservation  of  food.  We  had  just  received 
a  large  shipment  of  Hecker's  flapjack  flour  at  a  cost  of  something  over  $200, 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to  use  on  account  of  its  containing  too  large  a 
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percentage  of  flour.  We  could  not  dispose  of  this  flour  In  any  other  community 
on-  account  of  the  size  of  the  package,  which  it  had  been  our  custom  to  buy 
In  large  quantities  through  the  local  jobbers,  inasmuch  as  we  could  not  obtain 
locally  the  size  package  best  adapted  to  our  business.  This  flour  was  flnnlly 
lost  through  becoming  worm-eaten,  with  a  loss  of  not  only  the  food  itself 
but  the  financial  end  as  well.    This  was  clearly  not  a  case  of  conserva tlon. 

We,  the  public,  would  do  well  to  campaign  ourselves  against  paying  these 
high  prices  and  wear  out  our  old  clothes  and  effects  until  the  profiteer  comes 
to  realize  his  position  and  comes  down  on  the  price. 

The  present  and  proposed  laws,  as  to  the  best  of  my  information,  do  not 
state  what  is  an  unfair  price,  nor  do  they  state  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  a 
fair  price.  Now.  then,  when  or  how  is  it  to  be  determined  when  a  product  is 
being  held  an  unreasonable  time  or  sold  at  an  excess  profit?'  This  determina- 
tion seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  various  courts  all  over  the  country  and 
their  different  opinions,  consequently  creating  an  unsettled  and  disturbed 
position  with  even  those  who  are  not  profiteers. 

I  am  now  going  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  there  be  created  temporarily  a 
division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  to  take  this  matter  In  hand  and 
start  at  the  bottom  and  to  continue  until  the  remedy  has  been  effected,  which 
this  department  is  most  capable  of  doing  with  its  trained  men  and  efficient 
system.  It  may  be  expensive,  but  what  will  the  expense  amount  to  in  face  of 
the  results  that  will  be  obtained  and  as  compared  with  the  expense  now 
incurred  in  the  blindly  beating  around  to  discover  a  remedy  and  making 
goats  out  of  a  few  lines  of  business,  leaving  out  perhaps  the  keys-  to  the 
situation.  The  work  of  the  Internal  Revenue  investigation  would  supersede 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  present  laws  of  profiteering,  as  it  would 
go  to  the  bottom  from  the  time  of  mining,  planting,  manufacturing,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

There  is  no  agency  at  work  or  law  in  this  country  that  in  my  opinion  the 
general  public  stand  in  more  awe  of  or  respect  than  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, which,  through  its  systematic  research,  are  now  sweeping  the  crumbs 
of  the  Income  tax  from  the  floor.  It  will  be  able  to  arrive  directly  at  the  source 
of  the  trouble  and  come  before  the  legislature  with  recommendations  of  laws 
which  would  define  excess  charges  and  also  what  hoarding  is,  as  well  as  the 
position  of  labor  in  relation  to  hours  of  labor  and  wages  therefore ;  also  fixing 
the  penalties. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  know  when  we  are  violating  a  law,  for  as  It  is 
now  it  is  only  suggested  that  we  are  violating  some  law. 

We  are  all  profiteers  by  teaching  and  training.  We  have  been  taught  that 
the  first  thousand  dollars  was  the  hardest  to  get,  and  no  man  is  considered  by  his 
neighbor  a  good,  live  business  man  if  he  turns  down  an  opportunity  to  Invest 
or  speculate  unless  his  conscience  tells  him  that  it  would  be  a  proposition 
robbing  some  one. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  excess  charges  will  fall  50  per  cent  all  over  the 
country  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  could  get  fairly  in  operation, 
for  no  one  would  care  to  be  caught  with  wrhat  their  own  conscience  would  tell 
them  was  robbery,  pure  and  simple. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  present  penalties  be  removed  and  only  apply  to  the 
violation  of  those  laws  that  would  be  recommended  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  after  their  investigation,  for  no  doubt  many  will  fall  under  the 
ban  of  the  guilty  who  were  not  aware  that^they  were  violating  any  law. 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  give  this  letter  your  serious  consideration  for 
whatever  it  is  worth. 


Very  respectfully, 


Guy  V.  Warrex,  Proprietor. 


Carroll,  Bhought,  Robinson  &  Humphrey, 

Clinton,  Okla.,  August  22, 1919. 
Hon.  Able  J.  Gbonna, 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  correspondent 
relative  to  the  Kenyon  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  opposition  of  this  and  kindred  legislation  is  prompted  by  the  combina- 
tion of  meat  packers  entering  the  wholesale  grocery  business. 
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This  letter  comes  from  a  money  broker  and  the  contents  quoted  from  Mr. 
Armour's  pamphlet  "  How  Kenyon  bill  would  affect  retailers  of  food  "  and  shows 
their  action  is  prompted  by  their  influence. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  my  reply  to  Mr.  Moseley's  letter,  which  I  am 
sure  makes  clear  the  reason  why  an  American  citizen,  having  the  future  welfare 
of  the  people  and  business  in  general,  should  ask  Congress  for  such  protection 
against  monopolistic  control  of  the  esentials  of  life. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  A.  Humphrey. 


Chicago,  July  30,  1919. 
E.  A.  Humphrey. 

Secretary,  Ca  rroll-Brough-Ro  bimon-Hu  m  ph  rey, 

Clinton,  Okla. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  inclosing,  for  your  consideration,  a  summary  of  Senate 
bill  No.  2202,  introduced  in  June  by  Senator  Kenyon.  This  bill,  if  passed,  will 
establish  a  licensing  system  over  the  packing  and  other  allied  industries  that 
will  place  this  business  under  control  of  political  appointees  subordinate  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  these  subordinates  will  have  almost  entire 
power  to  issue  or  revoke  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  these  industries. 

We  understand  that  such  a  restriction  on  the  packers  will  cripple,  in  a  serious 
way,  the  present  efficient  handling,  by  them,  of  the  articles  which  they  manu- 
facture and  sell. 

The  packing  business  is  at  present  handled  on  an  exceptionally  small  margin 
of  profit  on  sales.  The  economies  effected  by  their  by-product  business  per- 
mits of  their  selling  their  live-stock  products  at  a  cost  to  the  public  substan- 
tially less  than  would  of  necessity  be  possible  if  the  diversity  of  their  business 
becomes  limited,  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 

While  this  particular  bill  is  aimed  at  the  packing  industry,  the  indications 
are  that  such  legislation  would  be  followed  by  enactments  of  similar  bills 
that  would  handicap,  in  the  same  degree  other  lines  of  business,  and  it  is  with 
this  thought  that  a  thorough  contemplation  of  the  terms  of  this  bill  and  the 
result  that  would  follow  its  enaction  is  suggested. 

If,  in  your  opinion,  the  results  of  this  bill  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
best  interests  of  business  and  the  public  which  business  serves,  will  you  not 
communicate  such  opinion  to  your  Senator  and  your  Representatives,  so  that 
official  action  on  this  bill  may  correctly  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  public  re- 
garding its  merits? 

Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  S.  Moseley  &  Co. 


Carroll,  Brough,  Robinson  &  Humphrey, 

Clinton,  Okla.,  August  2,  1919. 
F.  s.  Moseley  &  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  your  favor  of  the  30th,  with  reference  to  the  Senate  bill 
No.  2202,  introduced  by  Senator  Kenyon ;  and  note  the  contents  of  your  letter 
and  assure  you  that  so  far  as  my  personal  interest  in  this  matter  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  goes,  there  would  be  but  one  answer  to  make  to  your  appeal  to  per- 
suade our  Congress  and  Senators  to  defeat  the  Kenyon  bill,  and  that  is  that 
your  request  can  not  be  granted. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  there  is  no  greater  menace  confronting  the  American 
people  to-day,  and  you  will  admit  there  are  many,  that  condition  of  food  and 
packers  advent  into  the  wholesale  grocery  tends  to  create  a  condition  that 
eventually  will  mean  revolution  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

The  food  distribution  of  the  United  States  has  been  very  successfully  and 
economically  conducted  by  4,000  to  5,000  competing  wholesale  grocers  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  United  States;  no  two  that  I  have  ever  known  having 
any  interest  in  common  other  than  the  serving  of  the  American  people,  and 
therefore  we  have  had  competitive  business  that  no  line  of  business  in  the 
I'nlted  States  has  ever  equaled;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  packers  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  it  means  heavy  buying,  which  in  every  instance 
creates  an  advance  in  prices,  and  this  will  continue  just  as  long  as  a  few  like 
the  four  or  five  big  packers,  who  are  controlling  or  endeavoring  to  control  the 
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food  products  of  this  country.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  does  control  any 
product  would  prefer  that  It  be  worth  two  or  three  times  the  normal  price,  for 
the  reason  that  when  handling  the  commodity  it  creates  for  himself  two 
or  three  times  the  volume  of  business  in  dollars  and  cents  with  the  same 
output  of  labor  and  expense.  Therefore,  this  condition  can  not  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  exist,  and  1  know  of  no  better  way  to  start  the  checking  of  such  a 
process  than  through  the  Kenyon  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  H.  Humphrey. 


United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads, 

August  26, 1919. 
Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Gronna:  The  inclosed  letter  is  from  one  of  our  leading 
retail  merchants  in  southwestern  Colorado,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  your  committee. 

I  think  there  is  much  in  his  complaint  that  the  retail  merchant  is  apt  to  be 
made  too  much  of  a  scapegoat  in  the  subject  of  proposed  legislation  against  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  F.  Thomas. 


Lamar,  Colo.,  August  20, 1919. 
Hon.   Charles  Thomas. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  whole  world  is  going  mad  against  the  retail  merchant. 

We  note  the  common  pebble  has  been  dropped  into  the  congressional  pond 
and  the  ripple  is  growing  larger. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  there  are  crooks  in  the  retail  game,  but  there  are  larger 
crooks  in  the  wholesale  game,  and  the  largest  crooks  of  all  are  to  be  found 
with  the  manufacturers.  The  last  two  named,  the  common  people  are  totally 
ignorant  of ;  they  are  demanding  you  to  send  all  us  folks  to  the  prison  wall 

In  Indiana  the  Government  agent  ordered  all  retailers  to  sell  sugar  at  11 
cents  per  pound,  but  said  nothing  to  the  wholesaler  or  the  sugar  factory. 
Mrs.  Itobb,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  where  I  used  to  trade  for  father  when  a 
boy,  asked  if  they  wished  her  to  sell  at  a  loss,  produces  bill  after  bill  where  she 
paid  11$  cents  per  pound;  then  the  freight  and  dray  age,  then  rent  and  clerk 
hire,  etc.  The  truth  is  the  tirst  price  and  freight  made  the  sugar  cost  her 
12  cents,  and  by  the  time  it  is  sacked  up  no  doubt  it  cost  her  13  cents.  Yet 
from  not  knowing  who  else  to  cuss  they  cuss  the  retailer,  and  forget  the  folks 
where  the  blame  belongs. 

I  have  pa  ill  55  to  5S  cents  per  dozen  for  thread  and  sold  it  at  5  cents  per 
spool,  or  (50  cents  per  dozen  for  months.  Yet  60  per  cent  of  the  trade  bellyache 
because  we  wont  sell  6  for  25  cents,  or  50  cents  per  dozen,  at  a  loss  of  5  to  8 
cents  on  tirst  cost,  also  the  freight. 

We  know  there  are  hogs  in  our  game  but  why  not  hit  the  great  hog,  the  fac- 
tories and  wholesalers,  tirst.  Hems  have  almost  doubled — have  increased  GO 
per  rent  on  an  average.  Clerk  hire  has  increased  75  per  cent.  Coal  and  light 
has  iuoreased  77*  per  cent,  taxes  30  jht  cent.  As  a  whole,  store  expenses  are 
more  than  doubled,  almost  2.~0  i>er  eent  greater  than  four  years  ago.  Yet  the 
consumer  wants  us  to  sell  just  as  cheap. 

The  wage  earner  receives  *->H>  i>er  cent  more  than  he  did  four  years  ago. 

The  farmer  will  average  :>A>  per  cent  more,  yet  both  classes  yell  their  heads 
etT  to  bu>   at  old  prices. 

The  railroad  man  has  got  about  all  he  askes  for  in  wages,  yet  he,  too,  thinks 
stores  ought  to  <e!l  at  old-time  prices  and  perhaps  1*  per  cent  increase. 

1  write,  feeling  that  yen   ha\e  the  nerve  to  tight  for  the  right     Yon  haw 
proNod  you  were  bigger  than  peanut  party  politics.     Your  course  on  the  leago* 
of  nation*  marks  you  as  one  of  our  most  able  men.    You  want  to  safeguard  onr 
dear  America.    i»»nl  bless  \ou  in  this  effort  if  you  should  fail  in  others. 
Yours, 

S.  G.  Vaw  Scotoc 
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Sixty-fifth  Congress, 
United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

August  SO,  1919. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washingtn,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Senator  Fletcher,  who  is  still  confined  to  his  home  as  the  result 
of  recent  accident,  directs  that  I  hand  you  the  inclosed  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  by  the  Peninsular  Grocery  Co.,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  your 
consideration  and  proper  direction. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  S.  Hill,  Secretary. 

Peninsular  Grocery  Co., 

Tampa,  Fla.,  August  22,  1919. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  further  reference  to  our  petition  sent  you  on  August  13,  we 
are  again  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  herewith  additional  signatures  for 
this  petition,  indorsing  the  Kenyon  bill  (S.  2202). 
We  trust  this  will  receive  your  attention. 
Respectfully, 

J.  D.  Stafford,  Chairman, 
B.  W.  Williams, 
E.  L.  Freeman, 

Special  Committee. 
Tampa  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 


To  the  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  United  States  Senate : 

We  the  undersigned  petitioners,  believe  the  time  has  come  that  some  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  toward  the  supervision  or  control  of  the  fast-growing 
monopolies. 

We  have  carefully  read  the  Kenyon  bill  (S.  2202),  and  believe  that  If  this 
bill  is  passed  it  will  be  to  the  best  interest  of  legitimate  and  competitive  mer- 
chandising, as  well  as  the  entire  consuming  public.  Therefore,  we  urgently 
request  that  you  work  vigorously  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Jab.  A.  Miller, 
Store  Fixtures,  Lakelan-d,  Fla. 

(And  94  others.) 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  August  29,  1919. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  inclosing  a  letter  from  Senator  Townsend  of  Michigan,  my 
former  home,  which  will  explain  why  I  am  writing  you. 

I  suggested  to  Senator  Townsend  that  it  was  a  fact  that  the  "  big  packers  " 
and  oleomargarine  manufacturers  had  a  minimum  price  on  standard  oleo,  below 
which  they  were  not  alio  wed  to  go  and  that  every  traveling  salesman  for  these 
several  concerns  received  a  telegram  the  same  day  notifying  him  of  an  increase 
which  Is  to  take  place  on  a  day  in  the  future. 

I  also .  suggested  to  him  that  when  a  salesman  lost  out  with  one  concern  it 
was  impossible  to  get  on  with  another  because  of  their  close  affiliation.  Finally 
the  material  in  oleo  was  bought  before  this  country  entered  the  war  and  there- 
fore its  present  price  Is  based  on  what  they  would  have  to  pay  were  they  to 
buy  to-day. 

Oleomargarine  Is  now  selling  wholesale  at  38  cents  per  pound.  It  can  be 
manufactured  and  sold  at  25  cents  and  make  100  per  cent  profit.  Senator 
Townsend  will  tell  you  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Michigan  Food  Depart- 
ment for  a  number  of  years,  also  with  one  of  the  oleo  concerns,  so  that  I  am 
not  guessing  at  these  facts. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Mickel, 
15S  Franklin  Avenue,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 

August  26,  1919. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Mickel, 

153  Franklin  Avenue,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  courteous  favor  of  the  23d,  calling  my  attention  to 
the  information  which  you  possess,  relative  to  practices  Indulged  by  the  big 
packers. 

These  concerns  are  now  being  investigated  by  committees  of  Congress,  and  I 
wish  you  would  get  in  touch  immediately  with  Senator  Asle  J.  Gronna,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Tell  him  what  you 
know  and  what  you  could  testify  to.  It  is  important  that  you  should  attend  to 
this  matter  at  once. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Charles  E.  Town  send. 


Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims. 

August  29,  1919. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  I  inclose  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  yourself  and 
other  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  a  letter  from  Mr.  V.  O.  Hildreth, 
of  Aledo,  Tex.,  and  a  marked  copy  of  the  Fort  Worth  Record. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Morris  Sheppakd. 
Senator  A.  J.  Gronna,  Washington. 


Aledo,  Tex.,  August  26,  1919. 
Hon.  Morris  Sheppard,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  greatly  appreciate  the  excellent  service  you  are  ren- 
dering the  country  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  what  you  have  done  in  the 
past.  May  I  write  a  few  lines  in  confirmation  of  deductions  at  which  you  have 
already  arrived. 

In  the  first  place,  much  is  being  said  about  the  hurtful  effects  of  the  packer 
agitation.  The  packers  have  nobody  but  themselves  to  blame  for  this  agitation. 
Their  heartless  acts  of  greed  have  become  so  glaring  that  he  who  runs  must 
read. 

So  far  as  the  feeders  of  cattle  were  concerned  things  were  moving  along 
very  serenely  and  had  been  for  a  year  or  more,  until  the  latter  half  of  May 
last  the  packer  began  to  lower  the  price  of  fat  cattle  which  we  prepare  at  an 
unprecedent  cost.  In  the  space  of  about  three  weeks  values  of  fat  steers 
were  reduced  by  the  packers  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $5  per  hundred  where 
the  manufactured  beef  was  commanding,  like  other  commodities,  the  highest 
prices  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Cattle  feeders  in  many  instances  were 
losing  from  $40  to  $60  or  more  per  head.  Many  of  the  feeders  had  used  large 
quantities  of  cotton  seed  cake  for  which  they  paid  those  same  packers  un- 
precedented prices.  The  outlook  to  the  feeders  was  exceedingly  dark  and  had 
the  people  followed  the  advice  of  the  packers  and  their  allies  and  remained 
quiet,  there  is  no  telling  where  the  calamity  would  have  ended.  When  the 
lowest  prices  were  being  paid,  just  preceding  the  alarm  that  went  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  warning  people  against  the  doings  of  the  packers,  the 
packer  buyers  at  Fort  Worth,  and  no  doubt  at  other  markets,  were  daily,  if 
not  oftener,  receiving  telegrams  from  Chicago  packer  headquarters  ordering 
the  packer  boys  to  buy  cattle  lower.  Immediately  after  this  sudden  and 
thunderous  alarm  went  up  from  the  people,  the  packer  boys  were  advised  that 
it  might  be  a  wiser  policy  not  to  completely  fleece  the  feeder.  When  the 
market  went  wrong,  do  you  know  these  fellows  tried  to  persuade  the  feeders 
and  others  that  Wilson  had  done  it? 

xVs  to  the  commission  men,  I  would  remind  you  that  they  are  the  tenants  and 
dependents  of  the  packer.  Should  they  have  the  temerity  to  take  issue  with 
the  packer,  ihen  buyers  could  be  instructed  to  give  the  crumbs  to  such  com- 
mission firm.  I'attle  feeders  would  discover  the  firm's  inability  to  get  the 
prices  and  hum  other  salesmen.  Then  I  am  informed  that  some  of  the  com- 
mission houses  use  packer  money  to  finance  much  of  their  cattle  operations. 
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I  would  say  that  many  of  these  commission  men,  in  fact  all  of  them  per- 
haps, are  likeable  men,  but  there  are  no  statesmen  in  their  ranks  that  any  one 
knows. 

Every  intelligent  cattleman  and  citizen  desires  that  the  packers  make  just 
profits,  but  at  the  same  time  they  to  some  extent  realize  the  blighting  effects 
of  monopoly  that  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest,  I  should  be  careful  to  not  make  regulations 
too  drastic  to  begin  with.  I  do  not  think  they  should  own  the  stockyards, 
because  one  set  of  packers  are  liable  to  keep  other  packers  out  and  thus  to 
some  extent  lessen  the  little  competition  that  exists.  I  have  heard  that  other 
packers  wish  to  come  to  Fort  Worth,  but  they  are  kept  away  by  Armour 
and  Swift  who  own  and  control  the  yards  and  other  facilities.  I  got  this  from 
good  authority.  But  I  am  not  sure  but  wrhat  the  packers  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  their  refrigerator  cars.  Take  the  cars  from  them  and  they  might 
have  an  excuse  to  connive  with  the  railroads,  which  they  to  a  larger  extent  than 
many  suspect  already  control,  and  fail  to  move  their  beef  promptly.  The 
packers  might  take  losses  for  a  while  and  do  a  great  many  things  of  an  ob- 
structive character  in  the  hope  of  finally  winning  out.  Possibly  by  the  use  of 
an  efficient  detective  system  much  of  such  rebellion  might  be  prevented.  My 
idea  is  that  the  regulations  should  be  of  an  enforcable  character  and  so  sound 
and  reasonable  as  not  to  call  for  future  mollification. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am,  yours, 

V.  O.  Hildbeth. 

(And  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day morning,  September  3,  1919,  at  10  o'clock.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.20  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
yesterday  afternoon,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  be  resumed.  Is  Mr.  Nail  in  the 
room?     (A  pause  without  response.) 

Is  Mr.  W.  D.  Rankin,  of  Tarkio,  Mo.,  in  the  room! 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  your  name,  business,  and  address  to 
the  reporter. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Eankin  begins  his 
statement,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Creigh,  general  attorney  for  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  making  a 
statement  in  regard  to  a  letter  I  introduced  on  yesterday.  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  this  telegram  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

[Private  wire  telegram.] 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
Private  wires  to: 

(MK)  Chicago,  (CD)  New  York,  (UN)  Omaha,  (HG)  Boston,  (KG)  Kansas 
City,  (DA)  Philadelphia,  (CA)  Sioux  City,  (BR)  Pittsburgh,  (CU)  Wichita. 
Chicago,  111.,  September  2,  1919. 

Senator  Kenton, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Regarding  the  J.  G.  Miller  telegram  from  Denver  W.  N.  W  Blayney  rep- 
resented his  personal  interest  while  at  Washington.  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
has  never  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  the  Coffin  Packing  Co.  and  has  not 
any  now.  We  don't  suppose  that  the  Senate  committee  will  consider  that 
even  if  any  reputable  gentleman  did  have  an  interest  in  our  company  or  we 
in  his  that  his  statement  would  necessarily  be  false  or  subject  to  any  question. 

Thomas  Creigh, 
General  Attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rankin,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  D.  EANKIN,  MEAT  PEODUCEE,  CATTLE 

AND  HOGS,  TAEKIO,  U0. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  state  your  business  was? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  am  in  the  meat  business,  as  a  meat  producer,  cattle 
and  hogs,  at  Tarkio,  Mo. ;  also  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

I  was  here  on  yesterday.  It  seems  to  be  considered  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  it  is  something  strange  that  we  producers 
should  come  down  here  and  object  to  legislation  that,  I  presume,  is 
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supposed  to  be  for  our  benefit.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I,  at  least, 
and  many  other  meat  producers,  consider  that  this  legislation  is 
being  pushed  by  the  wholesale  grocers.  I  do  not  know  of  the  whole- 
sale grocers  ever  producing  anything,  except  a  profit  for  themselves; 
and  I  am  sure  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  care  to  be  put 
in  the  position  as  probably  being  benefited  by  the  wholesale  grocer. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  say  that  the  wholesale  grocers  are  push- 
ing this  legislation  or  had  anything  to  do  with  the  introduction  of 
these  bills? 

Mr.  Rankin.  No.  sir;  I  say  they  are  encouraging  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing  that,  because  there 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  know  that  the  wholesale  grocers  that  I  have  talked 
to  are  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  may  be  so,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
other  people  who  are  in  favor  of  these  bills.  But  so  far  as  these  bills 
are  concerned,  the  wholesale  grocers  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
them. 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  may  be  true,  but  that  is  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  my  being  present  here,  because  I  feel  that  they  are  the  main 
people  who  are  interested  in  pushing  this  bill. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  We  have  had  just  one  witness  here  from  the 
wholesale  grocers. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  have  to  say 
for  themselves  if  they  did  come. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  our  family  has  been  in  the 
meat-packing  business  since  before  there  were  any  packing  houses. 
We  have  come  to  look  at  the  packers  as  friends  of  ours,  rather  than 
enemies.  We  know  that  they  have  developed  different  methods— 
which  have  come  to  be  a  chestnut  to  you  fellows  here — but  they  sound 
good  to  us  because  they  hand  us  a  profit.  I  mean  these  by-products 
that  have  been  developed  by  the  packers  and  that  have  been  so 
valuable  to  the  farmers,  and  they  appreciate  them.  The  most  of  the 
farmers.  I  think,  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  treatment  the  pack- 
ers are  giving  them. 

Along  about  two  years  ago  or  such  a  matter  the  Government  sent 
out  lecturers  before  the  farmers  throughout  Iowa  that  I  know  of 
and  in  Missouri,  anyhow,  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  produce  pork. 
Those  lecturers  did  not  absolutely  guarantee  that  the  Government 
was  going  to  pay  on  the  ratio  of  13  to  1  for  the  pork,  but  they  said 
they  would  do  all  they  could  to  induce  the  Government  to  pay  on  that 
ratio.  But  the  Government  did  not  pay  on  the  ratio  of  13  to  1. 
When  the  Government  control  of  pork  ran  out  the  packers  increased 
the  price  of  pork.  They  did  net  do  it  to  please  the  fanner  particu- 
larlv.  Thev  have  held  the  farmer  close  too  long  and  thev  knew  he 
was  going  to  cut  production  if  they  did  not  do  it.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  price  of  this  pork. 

I  noticed  in  the  paper  last  night  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Capper)  is  reported  to  have  made  the  statement  that  the  pack- 
ers had  cut  the  price  of  pork  $4  a  hundred  to  smoke  us  fellows  out 
of  the  tall  gra-s  and  get  us  down  here  to  testify  against  these  bill?. 
Well,  gentlemen,  such  a  statement  as  that  seemed  rather  ridiculous 
to  us. 

Xow\  in  reference  to  the  high  co^t  of  living 
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Senator  Harrison  (interposing).  Why  do  they  seem  ridiculous 
to  vou  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  the  packers  would  take  off  the  price  of  pork 
$4  a  hundred  in  order  to  get  us  to  come  down  here  and  testify  against 
this  bill.  Why,  there  were  people  down  here  from  Tarkio,  Mo.,  to 
testify  against  this  bill  before  the  price  was  taken  off  $4  a  hun- 
dred— friends  of  mine. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  packers  to  do 
that  i 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  assume  it  is. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  a  thing  that  is  possible  is  not  ridiculous? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  thai  they  would  do 
it  for  that  cause — to  chase  us  down  here. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  am  not  stating  that  they  did  that,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  but  you  are  answering  a  statement  that  was 
made  by  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  although  I  did  not  see  the  state- 
ment; but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  a  representative  of  the  packers 
was  here  and  he  testified  that  they  were  going  to  combat  this  with  a 
great  educational  campaign,  and  stated  that  they  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  carrying  on  that  educational  campaign,  by  adver- 
tisements in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  and  so  on. 
This  may  be  a  part  of  the  educational  campaign  that  they  are  waging, 
may  it  not? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  that  educational  cam- 
paign. I  do  not  intend  any  sarcasm  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  say- 
ing it,  but  I  do  think  that  an  educational  campaign  made  along  these 
lines  wrould  be  a  very  good  and  wise  thing.  For  instance,  since  we 
started  to  come  down  here  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  said  to 
two  men  from  Tarkio  that  he  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  that  he 
enjoyed  looking  at  live  stock  very  much,  indeed,  and  wished  they 
had  time  to  go  out  to  the  edge  of  Washington  and  look  at  a  fine 
drove  of  Hereford  cattle.  He  said  they  were  big  black  and  white 
fellows.  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  time  there  was  some  educational 
campaign  carried  on. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Who  was  the  Senator  who  said  that? 

Mr.  Rankik.  A  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Senator  Kenton.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  last  one  elected. 

Senator  Kenton.  Senator  Spencer? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir,  he  saia  that  to  Mr.  Lynn  and  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  said  that  Herefords  were  black  and  white? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  think  that  the  question  the  Senators  here  are 
trying  to  arrive  at  is  a  right  conclusion  about  matters. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  think  you  are. 

Senator  Harrison.  Some  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the  situation  until 
we  hear  this  testimony,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  at  everything  we 
can  in  a  right  sort  of  way. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Personally  I  feel  if  these  five  big  packers  can 
come  together,  and  if  they  have  the  power  to  go  off  the  stock  market 
and  reduce  the  price  to  the  producers  of  this  country,  and  did  it  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education,  or  otherwise,  that  some- 
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thing  must  be  done  to  restrict  them.    Do  not  you  agree  with  me  on 
that  proposition? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  big  and 
powerful  they  may  become,  they  are  not  dangerous  to  the  producers 
of  this  country  or  to  the  consumers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rankin.  They  are  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Harrison.  If  they  control  50  per  cent  of  the  cattle  that 
are  produced  in  this  country,  and  if  they  have  the  power  to  go  off 
the  stock  exchanges  and  thereby  bring  the  price  of  cattle  down  $* 
a  hundred,  even  then  you  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  restricted? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Now,  I  will  tell  you,  Senator,  that  anything  can  be 
carried  to  an  extreme.    But  they  would  not  do  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  extreme? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  absolute  control,  improperly  exercised,  would 
be  considered  an  extreme  point,  but  the  packer,  as  a  business  propo- 
sition, would  not  do  a  thing  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  am  not  asking  you  on  that  proposition.  I 
am  saying,  if  these  conditions  exist  ought  they  not  to  be  controlled? 

Mr.  Rankin.  There  are  conditions  under  which  control  would  be- 
come necessary. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  not  you  think  under  these  conditions  con- 
trol would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Perhaps  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  not  you  reallv  think  it  is  so? 

Mr.  Rankin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  so.  Without  due 
consideration  I  would  not  say  I  thought  so.  I  have  not  always  been 
in  the  cattle  business.  My  father  and  my  grandfather  before  me 
were  in  the  cattle  business,  but  up  to  three  years  ago  I  was  in  the 
corn-canning  business.  I  conducted  the  Iroquois  Canning  Co.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  the  packers  handling  side 
lines.  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  first  concerns  that  sold  to  the  packers 
any  canned  corn. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  still  sell  to  them,  or  did  you  sell  out 
your  plant  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  sold  your  products  to  them? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  sold  only  a  small  portion  of  my  products,  because 
I  quit  my  business  three  years  ago,  when  they  were  starting  in.  I 
would  like  to  have  sold  my  plant  to  them,  but  they  are  not  buying 
canneries. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  have  some  canneries? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Meat  canneries. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  have  no  vegetable  canneries  at  all? 

Mr.  Rankin.  No,  sir.    And  I  do  not  think  they  would  buy  any. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  have  no  fish  canneries? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  would  not  say  about  that.  I  am  not  conversant 
with  that;  but  as  to  vegetable  canneries  I  feel  quite  sure  that  they 
have  none. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  buy  these  canned  goods  from  the  various 
manufacturers  of  them? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  packers  started  selling  these 
canned  vegetables  through  their  traveling  men.    I  know  that  I  have 
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sold  them  at  a  very  much  better  price  in  comparison  with  the  whole- 
sale grocers,  and  since  that  time  they  have  increased  their  line  of 
canned  goods  to  other  lines  besides  corn  and  tomatoes.  They  have 
taken  in  fruits  and  things  of  that  kind. 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  ccrn  packer  of  this  country  what  he  thinks 
about  the  meat  packer  handling  canned  goods,  and  if  he  were  not  a 
man  who  was  afraid  to  speak  because  of  the  wholesale  grocery  asso- 
ciation hearing  him,  he  would  say  that  he  is  very  much  pleasea. 

I  went  around  the  other  day  and  talked  to  my  old  broker,  Walter 
H.  Frost,  at  Chicago.  He  handles  seme  of  the  best  canned  goods 
lines  in  the  United  States.  I  asked  him  what  his  opinion  was  with 
reference  to  the  canner  of  vegetables,  as  to  the  work  of  the  packer  in 
this  line,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  olessings 
that  ever  happened  to  the  canner  of  vegetables  and  fruits — that  the 
packer  had  taken  up  these  lines.  He  said  it  had  worked  out  that 
way. 

As  an  illustration,  I  will  say  that  when  I  was  canning  corn  I  jvas 
very  anxious  to  get  my  product  started  in  the  European  countries. 
I  used  to  make  the  assertion  that  I  canned  enough  corn  in  my  little 
factory  to  run  the  British  Empire  for  a  year.  If  you  would  talk  to 
those  people  they  would  say  they  did  not  eat  canned  horse  feed.  They 
said  they  did  not  like  horse  feed  anyhow.  But  Mr.  Frost  tells  me 
that  the  packers  are  shipping  canned  corn  over  to  these  same  British, 
and  are  teaching  them  to  eat  it,  and  that  they  are  learning  to  like  it. 

Now,  the  canners  of  corn  could  not  do  anything  of  that  kind.  They 
did  not  have  money  enough  or  the  facilities  to  do  a  thing  of  that 
kind.  And  the  wholesale  grocers  did  not  do  anything  of  that  kind, 
even  if  they  could  have  done  it.  . 

Furthermore,  while  15,000  cases  is  nothing  for  a  corn  packer,  yet 
15,000  cases  of  a  certain  brand  of  cherries  represents  a  lot  of  cherries. 
A  certain  <  anner  came  to  Chicago  in  order  to  try  to  sell  those  cherries, 
but  he  could  not  move  them.  He  went  to  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Frost 
called  on  the  jobbing  trade.  He  told  him  that  15,000  cases  were  as 
much  as  all  the  grocers  in  Chicago  used  in  a  year.  He  could  not  move 
those  cherries.  Then  he  went  over  to  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby's  plant, 
and  they  took  the  entire  pack  of  15,000  cases  and  paid  him  a  profit  on 
them,  and  the  fellow  went  home  happy,  and  is  in  business  to-day. 

So,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  to  the  packer  handling  these 
side  lines,  I  think  you  will  find  the  canners  of  the  country  look  on 
it  with  favor,  because  the  packer  is  doing  things  the  wholesale  grocer 
never  would  do,  never  attempted  to  do,  and  apparently  never  could 
do— that  is,  introduce  these  lines  into  foreign  countries.  They  are 
big  enough  to  do  it.  And  when  I  say  that,  you  can  realize  why  I 
think  the  packer  who  is  big  enough  to  do  such  things  is  an  advan- 
tage to  several  of  the  smaller  industries  of  the  country.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  about  this  high  cost  of  living. 

I  never  was  considered  very  good  as  a  factory  man,  perhaps,  but 
Tvhen  I  was  in  the  factory  business — and  I  had  no  strikes  or  anything 
of  that  kind — I  made  several  efforts  to  increase  efficiency  by  increas- 
ing wages.  I  tried  it  out  until  I  found  I  could  not  do  it,  though 
maybe  some  people  can.  This  increased  cost  of  living  has  not  only 
affected  the  laboring  men,  but  this  general  prosperity  has  had  its 
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effect  upon  other  people,  by  changes  in  mode  of  living  and  change 
in  view  of  life. 

As  an  illustration  i  Two  weeks  ago  I  made  a  1,700-mile  trip 
through  Iowa  and  Minnesota  in  an  automobile.  I  went  right  in  the 
corn-canning  and  apple-drying  time.  But  I  never  saw  a  rack  of 
corn  being  dried  by  a  housewife.  I  never  saw  an  apple  being  dried 
by  a  housewife  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Furthermore,  I  inquired  at 
every  garage  in  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  if  they  had  a 
first-hand  automobile  for  sale,  and  was  unable  to  find  one  in  the  rw<> 
States.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  people  are  going  pretty  fast. 
They  have  so  much  money  in  the  country  to-day  that  it  looks  to  me 
like,  with  this  changed  mode  of  living  and  with  the  short  hours  and 
things  of  that  kind,  that  you  could  not  expect  anything  but  high 
prices. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a  remark  made  here  in  the 
committee  on  yesterday — and  I  was  here  on  yesterday — when  a  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  one  of  the  Senators  from  which  I  would  judge 
that  he  thought  that  if  the  examination  of  the  banks,  the  control 
of  the  banks,  by  the  Government  was  a  success,  why  not  apply  that 
to  the  packing  industry.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  an  entirely  different  proposition.  I  do  not  think  it  a 
parallel  case  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  always  was  taught  that  money  is  a  nonfluctuating 
standard. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  not  banks  examined  on  the  question  of 
integrity  of  their  business?     Is  not  that  your  idea  of  its 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,,  integrity  of  their  business  would 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  Well,  the  principles  on  which 
they  conduct  their  business,  as  to  fairness  and  correctness;  is  not 
that  the  principal  examination? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  principle  laid  down  in  these  bilk 
They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  pack- 
ing houses,  nor  with  sanitation  in  the  packing  houses.  You  do  not 
think   that,   do  you? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  Senator,  my  experience  as  a  factory  man,  which 
is  not  very  great,  of  course,  is  that  every  time  you  lay  down  new 
laws  or  new  rules  for  a  factory  to  go  by  you  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   That  is  my  experience. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  not  consider  that  it  would  work  a 
hardship  on  you  if  you  had  a  principle  laid  down  by  which  you  must 
not  impose  on  anybody  else:  that  you  must  not  indulge  in  unfair 
practices:  that  you  must  treat  every  man  right.  You  would  not  con- 
sider that  that  was  going  to  increase  your  cost  of  production,  would 
you  ( 

Mr.  Rankin.  Not  in  the  way  you  explain  it,  Senator;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  same  argument  might 
have  been  made  originally  by  the  operators  and  owners  of  bants 
that  the  more  the  investigating  and  the  more  the  Government  super- 
vision the  more  expense  it  would  involve  them  in? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  do  not  see  how. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  did  do  it  just  the  same? 
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Mr.  Rankin.  I  understand  that  they  did  do  it.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  fail  to  see  where  this  is  a  parallel  case.  I  can  not  see  that 
point. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  realize  how  you  fellows  are 
hectored  by  the  public  wanting  different  kinds  of  legislation,  and  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Senator  5Cen yon.  But  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  legis- 
lation ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  absolutely  do  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  1  understand  you  think  we  should  let  well 
enough  alone  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  a  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  am  a  producer.  I  both  raise  cattle  and  raise  feed. 
I  do  not  raise  all  my  cattle,  but  I  raise  some  cattle,  and 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  You  are  running  a  farm  are  you? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  you  were  a 
manufacturer  and  canner? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  time  of  my  father's  death.  Of 
course  I  was  associated  more  or  less  in  the  cattle  industry  all  my 
life. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  never  actually  raised  cattle  until  up  to 
three  years  ago?  •  • 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  I  used  to  go  out  and  supervise  what  lands  we 
have  in  Illinois,  used  to  make  a  trip  to  Missouri  probably  onre  every 
three  months  before  that  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  a  f ami  in  Missouri  now  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir;  several  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  About  how  many  cattle  are  you  feeding? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  don't  know.  Just  let  me  see — I  think  I  cleaned  up 
the  most  of  the  cows,  up  to  about  150  cows  and  calves  that  I  have  left, 
and  I  think  I  bought  six  carloads  of  cattle — I  am  just  starting  in  to 
buying  cattle  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  are  your  farms? 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  most  of  my  lands  are  in  Atchison  County  and  in 
Chariton  County ;  and  in  Page  County,  Iowa,  and  in  Iriquois  County, 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  trip  that  you  made  through  Iowa,  was  it  a 
business  trip  or  an  investigating  trip  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir;  just  investigating  conditions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Just  for  my  own  satisfaction. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  there  is  too  much  high  living? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Why,  Senator,  it  just  makes  me  catch  my  breath  to 
see  the  way  people  are  living.  It  is  clear  out  of  reason.  I  never  have 
cared  for  anything  particularly  extra  myself.  I  never  have  had  any- 
thing except  a  Ford  in  the  way  of  automobiles,  in  my  life.  But  I 
take  in  a  partner  in  my  farming  operations,  and  some  of  these  fellows 
own  Pierce- Arrow  automobiles,  and  it  just  takes  my  breath  to  see 
them  go  along. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Do  not  you  think  the  farmer  ought  to  have  just 
as  good  an  automobile  as  the  banker?  Is  there  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  farmer  and  any  other 
class  of  people?  Isn't  that  just  as  much  a  sign  of  high  living  on  the 
part  of  the  banker  as  on  the  part  of  a  farmer,  to  own  a  Pierce-Ar- 
row  automobile? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  know  several  bankers  who  do  not  have  any  automo- 
biles. 

Senator  Kenton.'  But  that  is  not  really  a  line  that  you  can  draw, 
There  is  high  living  among  all  classes,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
fanner. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Ko.  But  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  a  lack  of 
frugality  and  preparation  as  heretofore  shown  in  the  drying  of  corn 
and  apples.    They  have  discontinued  these  old  home-saving  practices. 

Another  point  about  the  high  cost  of  living  while  I  am  here:  If  you 
or  I  should  take  whole  wheat,  grind  it  up  and  put  it  into  packages,  I 
assume  that  all  physicians  would  say  that  that  is  the  best  breakfast 
food  known.  But  we  could  not  put  a  10  per  cent  profit  on  it  and  sell 
it  to  save  our  lives.  I  have  found  out,  by  being  in  the  canning  busi- 
ness and  watching  other  people,  that  the  housewife  wants  something 
ready  to  eat  without  work.  Take  this  sanitarium  and  food  factory 
up  here  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  I  do  not  suppose  you  could  take 
enough  corn  flakes,  do  not  suppose  you  could  get  enough  of  that  food 
in  a  chicken  to  make  it  fat  to  save  your  life.  But  I  understand  this 
man  Post  was  in  business  about  15  or  16  years  from  the  time  he 
started  until  he  died,  and  at  the  time  he  died  he  was  reputed  to  be 
worth  about  $15,000,000  or  $16,000,000.  And  I  believe  he  was  worth 
every  dollar  of  it,  anyhow. 

His  food  products  have  been  advertised  and  put  on  the  market  in 
such  a  way  as  to  absolutely  make  them  the  standard  of  the  household. 
Yet  there  is  not  anybody  in  this  room  but  who  knows  it  was  a  simple 
steal,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  if  you  consider  the  food  value  in 
his  product  in  comparison  with  the  price  he  asked  for  those  products. 

And  in  this  COnne<-tinn  T  wnnlH  lifee  in  env  tt\  vniir  raimmfttaa  that 
I  have  often  thougl 
ment  were  to  post 
post  oflices  all  over 
possible,  but  it  won] 

Senator  Kenton. 
cult. 

Mr.  Rankin.  AH 
a  fleecing  on  breakf 

Senator  Kenton. 
fleeced  on ! 

Mr.  Rakkin,  Sen 
own  fault.  Take  a 
fill  it  full  rf  corn  a 
to  come  back  on  his 

Senator  Kenton. 

Mr.  Rankin.  No, 
they  want  you  to  sa 
water  in  that  corn, 
not  buy  it.     You  ha 

Senator  Kenton. 
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Mr.  Rankin.  That  is  all  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Now,  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Reynolds  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  heard  now.  State  your  full'  name, 
business,  and  place  of  residence  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  D.  REYNOLDS,  CATTLE  RAISER,  FORT 

WORTH,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  farmer,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Retnoij>s.  I  farm  some,  but  I  am  a  cattle  raiser;  that  is  my 
principal  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  principal  business? 

Mr.  Retnolds.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  other  business,  but  this  is  the  only 
business  I  pretend  to  manage  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  I  am  opposed  to  these  several  bills  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  a  producer  and  I  believe  that  anything  that  re- 
stricts the  meat  trade  will  hurt  my  business.  I  have  been  quite  a 
considerable  producer  in  the  way  of  cattle.  It  strikes  me  that  any- 
thing that  hurts  the  meat  business,  or  restricts  it,  or  puts  anything— — 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quite  a  large  producer  of  rattle? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  large  producer.  That  is  about  all 
I  have  to  say.    I  feel  that  it  would  hurt  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Reynolds,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  of  the 
Borland  resolution  to  investigate  the  packers,  did  you  come  to  Wash- 
ington at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  made  about  the  same  argument  against  the 
Borland  resolution  as  to  any  investigation  of  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  year  was  that,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Two  years  ago,  in  April,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  objected  to  any  investigation  at  all  of  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  the  same  kind  of  campaign  made  all 
over  the  countrv  against  the  Borland  resolution  that  has  been  made 
against  these  bills  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  bankers  came  here,  and  men  like  yourself, 
who  are  friendly  to  the  packers;  and  retailers  and  everybody  who 
could  be  reached,  to  protest  against  the  Borland  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  you  tell  the  House  committee  about 
the  Borland  resolution  when  you  were  before  them  ? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  I  do  not  remember.    I  told  them  that  1  op- 
posed it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  On  what  ground  did  you  oppose  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  I  thought  it  would  hurt  my  interests. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  it  would  hurt  your  interests? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  think  it  would  hurt  the  country's  inter- 
ests  

Mr.  Reynolds  (interposing).  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon  (continuing).  To  know  the  truth  about  the  packer 
interests  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  not  to  find  out  the  truth. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  .you  object  to  investigations  to  find  out  the 
truth  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  pay  your  expenses  here  at  the  time  of 
the  Borland  resolution? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did  not  pay  all  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  paid  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  some  in  the  packing  business  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  are  paying  them  now? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  paying  them  myself. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  have  a  different  arrangement  now  than 
when  you  came  in  the  Borland  resolution  matter  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  heard  that  I  would  be  heard  to-day,  while  I  was 
out  on  the  ranch. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  came  here  on  the  Borland  resolution 
did  you  have  any  arrangements  about  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  paid  afterwards? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  a  part  of  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  it  prorated  among  the  packers? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  were  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  along  with  some  others,  and  they  paid  a  part 
as  we  went. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Some  of  the  packers'  representatives? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  any  of  the  packers'  representatives  along 
with  you  now? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  with  me. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  say,  "not  with  me."    Who  are  they  with? 

Mr.  Retnolds.  I  see  some  of  them  here. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Any  of  them  that  were  here  at  the  Borland 
resolution  matter? 

Mr.  Retnolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  they  paying  any  of  your  expenses  now  ? 

Mr.  Retnolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  do  you  happen  to  come  now,  without  hav- 
ing your  expenses  paid  ? 

Mr.  Retnolds.  Well,  I  came  before  without  my  expenses,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  putting  it  up  for  some  of  the  others. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  you  came  before  you  did  not  have  any  ar- 
rangements for  paying  your  expenses? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  paid  pretty  much  all  of  your  expenses, 
i lid  they  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir:  not  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Pretty  much  all  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  A  considerable  part  of  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  that  the  Borland  resolution  was 
worse  than  these  bills,  or  that  these  bills  are  worse  than  the  Borland 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  difference. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Have  you  read  these  bills? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  read  most  of  them. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  think  a  mere  investigation  would  be  worse 
than  to  pass  legislation  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  legislation  appropriating  millions  of  dollars 
for  everything  is  a  cost  to  the  people,  for  they  have  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  much  did  the  Borland  resolution  appro- 
priate? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  $250,000. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  you  did  not  want  that  done? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  because  you  wanted  to  save  the  tax- 
payers' money? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  wanted  to  save  trouble  to  them,  and  friction. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  vou  think  it  did  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  Borland  resolution  was  finally  passed,  as  I 
understand. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  done  under  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  believe  this — what  do  you  call  it.  I  believe  this 
trade  commission  was  organized. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  a  report. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  ever  see  a  wire  that  Mr.  Louis  Swift  sent 
to  Mr.  Alden  B.  Swift,  at  South  St.  Jbesph,  Mo.,  about  your  coming  on 
here  on  the  Borland  resolution? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  on  page  306,  Volume  III,  Report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission: 

[Private  wire  telegram.] 

Copy  to  R.  C.  M..  A.  I).  W.f  J.  M.  C.  O.  F.  S.f  jr.,  R.  H.  8.,  H.  V.,  W.  L.,  F.  S.  H. 

Chicago,  March  81,  1016. 
Alden  B.  Swift, 

Swift  &  Co.,  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Following  gentlemen  have  agreed  to  attend  in  our  behalf  hearing  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C..  on  Borland  resolution,  and  will  leave  Chicago  on  Pennsylvania  Lim- 
ited 5.30  Saturday  evening. 

Commission  men :  Van  Norman,  Kay  Wood. 

Cattlemen :  Nail  and  Reynolds,  Forth  Worth ;  Clayton  and  Campion,  Denver : 
Clay,  North  Salem,  Ind. ;  Bragg,  Tuscola,  111. ;  Hayner,  Taylorville,  111. 

Several  of  these  men  of  high  standing  and  much  influence  and  may  want 
you  to  accompany  them. 

How  many  of  them  do  you  know  personally,  and  could  you  arrange  to  be  ifc 
Chicago  Saturday  so  as  to  go  with  them  if  wanted? 

Wire. 

A-  D.  9.30  a.  m.  Louis  F.  Swift. 
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being  paid  when  you  & 

do  not  expect  to  have  a 

now? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Ai 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes, 
Senator  Kenyon.  Dc 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes, 
Senator  Kenyon.  W 
Mr.  Reynolds.  In  T- 
Senator  Kenyon.  H 
Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do 

wheat  this  year,  the  mo: 
Senator  Kenyon.  Wl 
Mr.  Reynolds.  I  rah 
Senator  Kenyon.  Y< 

packers,  have  you  not, 
Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  s 

them,  but  have  no  bush 
Senator  Kenyon.  "W. 

to  this  hearing? 
Mr,  Reynolds,  I  hav 

I  was  expected  here  to 
Senator  Kenyon.  W 
Mr.  Reynolds.  I  saw 
Senator  Kenyon,  Yc 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  i 
Senator  Kenyon.  In 
Mr.  Reynolds.  In  tl 

was  in  one  of  the  Fort ' 
Senator  Kenyon.  Yc 
Mr,  Reynolds.  No,  si 
Senator  Kenyon.  Yc 

to  he  here  to-day  and  y 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  : 
Senator  Kenyon.  Th 
The  Chairman.  Is  tl 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes, 
The  Chairman.  The 
Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am 
The  Chairman.  Is  M 
Mr.  Nail,  please  comi 

address  to  the  reporter 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J. 


The  Chairman.  You 
Mr.  Nail.  Well,  I  an 
life.  I  was  born  on  a 
period  when  we  had  no 
had  to  kill  cattle  for  t 
with  the  packers  in  18' 
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of  Armour.  After  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Railroad  got  to  Texas  we  heard 
that  he  would  buy  cattle.  We  took  him  up  a  few,  and  got  acquainted 
with  him.  That  was  46  years  ago,  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
I  was  a  boy  at  that  time,  but  I  have  been  doing  business  with  the 
packers  ever  since,  and  have  been  treated  right.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the  packers,  that  I  have  no  interest  in 
their  business ;  in  fact,  I  have  no  interest  in  any  business  in  the  world 
except  my  own. 

I  am  against  this  bill  for  the  reason  that  I  think  it  is  not  plausible, 
not  practical,  and  not  necessary.  I  think  it  will  retard  production 
of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  and  reduce  consumption.  I  believe  that 
the  packers  are  good  people.  I  have  found  them  that  way  all 
through  my  business  life  in  dealing  with  them.  I  think  that  any 
drastic  legislation,  or  any  governmental  control  of  the  meat  indus- 
try of  this  country  would  be  bad — bad  for  the  producer,  bad  for  the 
consumer,  bad  for  the  packer. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  all  along  the  line  at 
Fort  Worth  since  the  packers  came  there ;  have  watched  them  closely. 
I  find  that  they  are  fair  people  in  every  respect.  I  think  their  plan 
is  the  most  efficient  way  of  getting  my  beef  to  the  consumer.  I  think 
that  they  have  been  active  people  in  making  progress,  the  progress 
that  they  have  made  in  the  distribution  of  beef.  I  think  that  old 
Lotlis  Swift  was  the  greatest  benefactor  this  country  has  ever  known. 
He  made  it  possible  for  me  to  get  between  40  and  55  products  out  of 
my  cattle,  and  put  products  in  half -pound  cans  and  send  them  around 
the  worla.  It  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  sell  my  cattle.  There 
are  many  others  in  my  country  who  have  been  likewise  affected. 
The  producers  are  doing  well.  They  are  getting  fair  prices  for  their 
stuff:  satisfactory  to  pretty  nearly  any  man,  I  should  think,  who  is 
satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  business. 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  their  loaning  money 
and  controlling  cattle  by  reason  of  their  loans.  I  do  know  that 
they  are  interested  in  banks  and  loan  companies,  but  I  do  believe 
that  they  are  loaning  just  as  satisfactorily  as  any  other  financial 
concern  with  which  we  might  get  in  touch.  I  believe  during  the 
drought  in  Texas  that  they  caused  less  men  to  bring  their  cattle  to 
town  than  any  other  trust  company  or  bank  that  was  doing  business 
there.  I  believe  that  they  are  interested  in  the  production  of  stuff; 
they  have  shown  it. 

Armour  and  Swift  came  to  our  town  and  bought  a  little  bit  of 
packing-house  concern,  and  a  small  yard  where  they  could  accom- 
modate perhaps  a  few  hundred  cattle  a  day  and  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  hogs.  We  had  no  hogs  in  that  country  then.  They  came 
there  and  bought  those  yards  from  a  man  named  Niles,  who  had 
been  operating  them  unsuccessfully  a  good  many  years.  Then  rhey 
put  large  yards  there  and  they  have  built  up  that  business. 

They  are  not  alone  there.  We  have  many  others  there.  We  have 
many  speculators  and  mifay  traders  and  many  independent  men  who 
come  there.  We  have  become  the  third  largest  market  in  the  world. 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Fort  Worth  are  now  recognized  as  the 
biggest  markets  in  the  world.     That  has  all  been  done  by  these 

?eople  whom  you  are  trying  to  legislate  against.    They  loan  money. 
hey  accommodate  us.    If  you  give  cattle  to  them  in  large  strings 
they  will  not  be  so  active  in  buying.    If  you  give  them  to  them  in 
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sparing  quantities  they  will  meet  you  at  the  dock  and  quarrel  over 
who  shall  have  a  bid  on  them. 

As  to  the  stockyards,  I  see  no  objection  to  their  owning  them. 
They  have  been  fair  with  us.  Prices  in  1873  were  about  the  same 
for  yardage  as  to-day.  I  think  they  were  25  cents  a  head  at  that 
time  and  they  are  the  same  to-day.  Feed,  of  course,  has  fluctuated. 
At  times  we  will  get  hay  cheaper  than  at  other  times,  but  taking  it 
all  in  all  the  charges  have  been  about  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  feed. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  products,  I  think  they  have  the  best 
way  of  getting  it  to  the  people.  I  think  if  you  were  to  take  their  re- 
frigerator cars  away  from  them  you  would  hamper  their  business. 

I  think  if  vou  appoint  a  commission  over  them,  or  license  them, 
and  if  the  policy  has  got  to  come  from  the  heads  of  the  Government 
here  in  Washington,  we  will  get  along  badly.  That  has  been  my  ex- 
perience with  the  railroads  recently  that  the  Government  has  had 
hold  of. 

I  believe  if  you  have  pot  to  take  a  steer  into  the  yard,  and  let  him 
go  through  the  formality  he  would  have  to  go  through,  under  a 
licensing  system  or  Government  control,  that  he  would  get  pretty  old 
in  the  yam  and  get  pretty  stale  before  he  would  get  through. 

The  beef  business  is  a  business  in  itself.  It  is  unlike  wheat  and 
( otton ;  it  is  not  an  open  book.  You  can  not  grade  a  steer  as  accu- 
rately. It  has  got  to  be  done  by  a  man  who  is  skilled;  who  is  a  prac- 
tical man  in  the  business,  brought  up  in  the  business,  and  who  knows 
it.  His  action  has  got  to  be  quick.  He  has  not  the  time  to  stay  in  the 
yards ;  if  the  steer  does  stay  there  he  goes  to  pieces. 

That  is  about  all,  I  guess,  that  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Nail.  I  guess  I  could  best  explain  myself  by  being  interro- 
gated.   I  am  not  much  of  a  talker,  only  a  plain  cowman. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Are  you  Mr.  Nail? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  I  have  met  you  before? 

Mr.  Nail.  I  think  I  have  met  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  heard  in  the  past  a  good  many  times 
a  protest  against  these  markets,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Nail.  From  the  public? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  about  the  conditions  under  which  our 
cattle  were  marketed  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  know  of  the  periodical  investigation  and 
even  of  attempted  prosecution  of  the  packers;  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  not  you  know  that  there  has  been  in  the  past 
this  situation :  That  a  good  many  men  in  the  industry  have  believed 
the  situation  under  which  our  live  stock  was  marketed  was  not  all 
what  it  should  be,  and  that  it  was  not  all  open  and  above  board  and 
fair  in  its  mehtods? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  not  you  believe  that  if  there  was  some  way 
by  which  we  might  have  definite  information  as  to  whether  that  was 
done  or  not,  and  that  the  business  was  done  with  regard  to  every 
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other  man's  rights — do  not  you  believe  that  that  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  situation? 

Mr.  Nail.  I  do  not  see  any  harm  that  an  investigation  could  be, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  need  of  legislation. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  see  any  need  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Nail.  I  can  not  imagine  how  it  could  be  regulated,  the  packing 
industry,  I  mean,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.    I  can  not  understand  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  agree  to  that,  but  my  question  is:  Whether 
or  not  you  believe  if  we  had  an  authorized  statement,  or  fact  or  in- 
formation given  out  to  the  public  regularly,  that  the  business  was 
conducted  in  a  proper  manner,  the  same  as  we  have  with  other  busi- 
nesses— I  ask  do  vou  not  believe  that  that  would  be  a  correction  of 
the  present  condition?  ' 

Mr.  Nail.  It  might  help  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then  you  believe  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  in- 
dustry to  go  along  and  have  these  charges  and  counter-charges  of 
unfair  dealing,  and  these  periodical  upheavals  about  it  that  result  in 
investigation ;  do  you  think  that  is  just  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Nail.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  free  entirely.  I  believe  that 
ought  to  be  so  of  all  commerce  in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe 
in  hampering  it  with  any  legislation.  I  believe  a  man  should  go  into 
the  marts  of  the  world  and  take  his  chances.  That  has  been  my 
policy  during  life. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  industry  that  is  not 
hampered  in  this  way  where  there  are  constant  accusations  against 
the  leading  men  connected  with  it,  and  sometimes  going  to  the  ex- 
tent of  trying  to  prosecute  them  for  unfair  practices? 

Mr.  Nail.  I  know  of  many  accusations  against  the  industries  of 
this  country  that  are  not  being  investigated,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
believe,  from  what  I  know  and  see,  that  the  lumber  interests  of 
this  country  are  more  intact  and  controlled  by  fewer  people  than  in 
the  case  of  the  packing  industry.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  free 
and  independent  action  that  can  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  lum- 
ber industry  as  is  the  case  in  the  packing  industry. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  the  committee  to  understand  from  you  that 
as  Ion/?  as  there  is  something  worse  than  this  situation  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  correct  this  ? 

Mr.  Nail.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  bad  about  it.  I  think 
things  are  going  along  finely.  If  we  will  only  let  it  stay  as  it  is,  it 
satisfies  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  consumers  are  getting  their 
beef  quite  as  economically  as  they  perhaps  might,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  fault  of  the  packers,  either  of  the  Big  Five  or  the 
independents,  or  any  of  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  referred  to  the  helpful  attitude  of  the 
packers  during  the  time  of  the  drouth  in  Texas:  You  have  heard 
the  statements,  repeated  many  times,  that  the  packers  own  a  large 
share  of  the  cottonseed  cake  mills.  You  have  heard  that  many 
times? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  know  personally  of  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  know  that  they  do  own  large  interests 
in  them  ? 
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Mr.  Nail.  Well,  not  so  1 

The  packers  only  own  a  few 

Senator  Kendrick.  Thirtj 

this  committee. 

Mr.  Nail.  A  small  numbe 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  yoi 

the  drouth -stricken  country 

(hat  critical  time? 

Mr.  Nail.  By  increasing  I 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  w 

Mr.  Nail.  Oh,  they  had  r 
of  rake.  There  were  plenty 
packers.  There  was  a  scare! 
they  are  not  making  it  to-( 
increase  in  price  of  cake. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  not 
culty  in  getting  a  majority  of 
ducing  cattle  to  concur  in  th: 

Mr.  Nail.  That  they  contn 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  d 
lieve  that? 

Mr.  Najl.  Well,  they  are  n 
I  was  in  the  oil-mill  business 
Texas  myself. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  yot 
Mr.  Nail? 

Mr.  Nail.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  yoi 
or  any  packing  house? 

Mr.  Nail.  No,  sir;  I  borroi 
bought  my  steers  for  several 
the  packers,  but  1  am  not  a  b 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  s| 
cattle  may  stay  in  the  yards, 
for  hay  do  not  you  think  a  j 
there  instead  of  a  long  one  w 

Mr.  Nail.  When  I  spoke  o 
as  short  a  time  as  possible  to 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you 
if  they  required  every  man  t 
is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Nail.  My  idea  is  thai 
they  will  have  to  go  through 
from  the  seat  of  governmen 
covered  with  red  tape  before 
carry  him  across  the  scales. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  t 

Mr.  Nail.  That  is  my  expe 
ment  recently.    I  am  making 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you 
the  Government  license  has  hi 
that  it  has  delayed  the  sale 
single  half  hour  in  the  yards! 
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Mr.  Nail.  Yes;  it  retards  everything. 

As  to  the  grain  business,  I  have  a  son-in-law  in  the  grain  business, 
and  you  can  hardly  get  around  with  the  requirements. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  our  chairman  when 
you  talk  about  grain. 

Mr.  Nail.  All  right. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  am  constrained  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that 
the  operation  of  the  Government  license  has  delayed  in  any  way  traf- 
fic through  our  stockyards? 

Mr.  Nail.  Surely.  You  hear  all  kinds  of  complaints,  particularly 
from  speculators  who  are  obliged  to  take  out  a  uovernment  license, 
and  live  up  to  certain  restrictions.  They  have  made  a  great  howl 
about  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  they  may  have  protested. 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  did  it  delay  the  sale  and  transfer  of  any 
cattle? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  go  around  and  comply  with  a 
whole  lot  of  regulations,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  cause 
a  delay. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Nail.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  it  was  active  there. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  not  believed  that  there  should  be  much 
Government  regulation  of  any  kind  of  the  packers,  or  investigation 
of  their  methods  at  any  time,  have  you  ?  You  think  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  let  them  alone? 

Mr.  Nail.  I  have  not  had  any  objections  to  any  investigations,  par- 
ticularly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  here  before  the  House  committee  at 
the  time  of  the  Borland  resolution? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  came  with  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  made  about  the  same  argument  there  as 
you  are  making  now  about  the  packers,  to  let  them  alone  ? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  opposed  that  investigation  of  them? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  thought  that  would  be  harmful  to  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Harmful  to  you  as  a  producer? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  did  you  appear  before  the  House 
committee  at  that  time,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Nail.  I  was  not  long  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  your  expenses  paid  at  that  hearing? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  By  the  packers? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  I  suppose  they  are  not  paid  at  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Nail..  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  expect  to  be  compensated  at  this  hearing, 
or  I  mean  to  have  your  expenses  paid  here  ? 

Mr.  Nail.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Nail.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  the  time  of  the  Borland  resolution  were  your 
expenses  arranged  before  you  came,  or  did  you  just  come  on  and 
testify  and  have  them  paid  afterwards? 

Mr.  Nail.  Well,  they  came  to  me — I  am  a  friend  of  the  packers, 
and  I  do  not  deny  that  fact ;  and  we  are  close,  and  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  these  people  for  forty-odd  years,  and  they  know  I  am 
their  friend.  They  came  to  me  and  said  they  were  in  distress  up 
here,  and  wanted  me  to  come  along.  They  did  not  have  to  pay  my 
way.  I  would  rather  they  would  not  have  paid  my  way.  And 
they  would  have  paid  my  way  this  time  if  I  had  asked  it,  but  I 
would  rather  come  free.  I  have  money  enough  to  pay  my  own  way. 
I  have  as  much  money  as  Swift  has,  as  far  as  that  goes.  I  do  not 
go  around  the  world  like  he  does,  but  he  can  not  pay  my  way  any- 
where. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  let  them  pay  your  way  before? 

Mr.  Nail.  Well,  they  said  they  were  in  distress,  and  they  got 
a  lot  of  us  together,  and  provided  transportation  and  hotel  accom- 
modations; but  we  did  not  ask  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  they  have  a  meeting  down  there  where 
they  got  a  lot  of  you  together? 

Mr.  Nail.  No;  they  wired  me — well,  Swift's  representative,  the 
man  who  lives  in  Fort  Worth  and  runs  their  business  there,  came 
to  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  no  meeting? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  said  you  got  a  number  together.  Did  you 
get  them  or  did  he? 

Mr.  Nail.  Well,  I  got  Mr.  Reynolds  to  come. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Reynolds  that  his  expenses 
would  be  paid? 

Mr.  Nail.  No  ;  we  did  not  say  anything  about  expenses. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  that  your  hotel  bills  would  be  paid? 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them.  They  were  not  paid  going 
back. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  are  you  stopping  now  ? 

Mr.  Nail.  At  the  New  Willard. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  stop  at  the  New  Willard  at  the  time 
of  the  Borland  resolution? 

Mr.  Nail.  We  stopped  at  the  Raleigh.  But  that  would  not  cut 
any  ice.  We  are  not  here  as  a  matter  of  the  little  expense.  Swift 
does  not  owe  me  anything,  and  I  do  not  owe  him  anything,  and  I 
am  not  kin  to  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  is  perfectly  proper  to  see  if  a  witness  is 
paying  his  own  expenses,  and  that  is  recognized  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Nail.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  now  you  are  paying  your  own  ex- 
penses.   There  will  be  no  payment  back  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Xail.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  accept  it.  I  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted it  then,  but  they  took  the  bit  in  their  mouth  and  went  oif,  like 
anybody  else. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  just  made  you  take  it? 

Mr.  Xail.  Xo;  they  just  paid  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  xou  would  not  have  any  objection,  would  you, 
if  three  or  four  men  controlled  the  entire  meat  supply  of  the  United 
States,  just  so  you  got  your  price  as  a  producer? 

Mr.  !a  ail.  Well,  I  do  not  Know  but  what  I  would.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  condition  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  have  no  objection  if  your  price  were 
maintained  ? 

Mr.  Xail.  Well,  I  am  interested,  just  the  same  as  any  other  man, 
in  the  welfare  of  my  country. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  it  harmful  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  to  have  a  few  men  control  meat  prices  ? 

Mr.  Nail.  It  might  be  harmful,  and  it  might  be  more  efficient. 
These  fellows  have  built  up  a  business,  and  I  suppose  you  might 
call  them,  or  perhaps  say  they  are  a  monopoly,  but  it  is  the  efficiency 
of  their  business  that  has  made  them  a  monopoly,  if  they  are.  They 
have  gotten  around  the  world  with  their  equipment,  and  they  are 
able  to  handle  meat  and  have  given  a  market  to  the  producer,  so  that 
whenever  you  bring  a  steer  to  them  they  will  'take  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  as  to  the  matter  of  efficiency,  we  will  grant 
that.  And  if  efficiency  would  give  them  a  monopoly  you  think  the 
monopoly  would  be  all  right  and  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  ? 

Mr.  Xail.  If  it  were  taken  advantage  of  to  oppress  the  people  any, 
yes.  But  I  take  it  we  have  got  laws  on  our  statute  books  now  to 
control  all  these  things.  I  understand  we  have  a  very  stringent  anti- 
trust law,  that  will  put  a  man  in  the  penitentiary  if  he  violates  it. 
And  I  think  we  can  control  the  situation  with  that  law. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anyone  going  to  the 
penitentiary  for  violating  it? 

Mr.  Xail.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  prosecution  under  it 
for  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Xail.  I  do  not  think  you  could  charge  any  producer  or  packer 
with  that.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  administration,  I  suppose.  We  are 
not  enforcing  anywhere  near  all  of  our  laws,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harrison,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Harbison.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Nail. 

Mr.  Xail.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
offer  the  letter  from  former  Senator  Weeks,  to  which  I  made  refer- 
ence a  few  days  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  letter  may  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Mount  Pbospect,  Lancaster,  N.  H.f  August  22,  1919. 

Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Kenyon  :  I  am  well  aware  how  ineffective  It  is  for  one  who  has  not 
heard  all  the  evidence  to  pass  on  any  pending  matter,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
almost  an  impertinence  for  a  farmer  living  in  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
New  Hampshire  to  make  u  suggestion  relative  to  legislation,  hut  after  I  finish 
my  day's  work  I  have  little  to  do  except  to  look  over  the  papers,  and  I  am 
fo1  lowing  some  of  the  activities  of  my  friends  in  Washington  with  interest. 

One  of  the  things  now  receiving  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  attention  and  in 
which  we  are  all  more  or  less  interested  is  the  question  of  food  supplies,  and  in 
that  connection  the  activities  of  the  packers  are  receiving  the  usual  denuncia- 
tions and  defense.  I  have  rather  positive  views  on  that  subject,  which  may 
or  may  not  accord  with  yours  but,  in  any  case,  I  want  to  very  briefly  send 
them  to  you. 

Such  investigations  as  I  have  made  of  the  packers'  activities  in  the  past 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  handle  the  meat  business  of  the  country 
most  efficiently  and  that  If  there  were  not  such  organizations  as  the  packers 
with  their  methods  of  distribution  the  consumers  would  probably  pay  more  for 
their  meat  products  and  in  many  cases  not  get  as  good  meats  as  they  do  under 
present  conditions.  I  doubt  if  that  general  proposition  can  be  successfully  con- 
troverted, and  personally  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  interfere  with  a 
system  that  enables  a  citizen  in  the  most  remote  section  to  get  the  benefit  of 
this  great  business  with  almost  as  much  regularity  and  with  very  little  more 
cost  than  the  citizen  in  the  large  center,  but  there,  I  think,  the  packers  should 
stop.  Unfortunately  they  have  not  done  so  and,  as  I  see  it,  are  gradually 
reaching  out  and  either  temporarily  or  permanently  controlling  other  food 
products.  They  did  It  during  the  war  without  any  question,  purchasing  the 
output  of  many  canning  factories,  the  products  of  which  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  meat  business,  and  selling  it  to  the  Government  in  many  cases  or 
to  others  in  some  cases. 

I  am  told,  for  example,  that  the  Cudahys  are  building  enormous  canning 
factories  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  purpose  controlling  the  canned  pineapple 
industry,  which  is  a  very  important  one  there,  as  you  know.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  kind  of  activity  should  go  on.  It  would  be  unthinkable  and  certainly 
unbearable  to  permit  a  halt-dozen  men  or  a  half-dozen  firms  to  obtain  control 
of  the  food  supply  of  this  country,  even  assuming  that  it  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  efficiently  managed.  Undoubtedly  the  packers  will  contend — and  the  con- 
tention has  a  great  deal  of  merit — that  having  such  distribution  facilities  for 
their  meat  products  those  facilities  should  be  worked  to  their  full  capacity  to 
get  the  highest  efficiency  and  a  resulting  lower  cost  and  that  for  that  reason 
they  should  go  into  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  other  products  than 
meat.  But  there  is  grave  danger  of  trouble  resulting  from  such  a  monopoly 
which  is  too  great  to  warrant  its  being  permitted  even  if  there  is  a  lessening 
of  efficiency  as  a  result. 

If  you  could  work  out  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  which  would  divorce  the 
packers  from  handling  of  any  food  products  not  related  to  the  legitimate  pack- 
ing Industry,  my  Impression  is  that  you  would  leave  that  part  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  problem  in  the  best  possible  shape. 

I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion  and  will  file  my  letter  in  the  good 
old  waste  basket  if  you  do  not  see  anything  in  it  which  merits  your  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

John  W.  Weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Gates,  of  Chicago,  here? 

(A  pause,  without  response.) 

Gentlemen,  we  were  to  hear  Mr.  Gates,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Chicago,  but  if  he  is  not  here  we  will  hear  Mr.  John  J. 
Smith,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.    Is  Mr.  Smith  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  come  around  and  give  your  name,  busi- 
ness, and  address  to  the  reporter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  J.  SMITH,  RETAIL  BUTCHER  AND 
GROCER,  23-25  FOURTH  STREET,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  make  your  statement  in 
your  own  way. 

Mr.  Smith.  Gentlemen,  I  am  against  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick 
bills  in  their  entirety.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Fernald]  in  everything  he  nas  said.  I  think  that  the  Government 
is  going  too  far  when  they  are  getting  into  private  business  as  they 
are.  They  have  made  a  mess  of  Government  control  of  telephones 
and  telegraphs  and  everything  else.  We  might  better  attend  to  the 
business  of  real  government  in  place  of  mixing  into  private  business. 
These  are  my  sentiments  about  the  whole  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  all  you  came  here  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  did  you  come  from? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Troy,  N.  Y*. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  if  you  have  anything  more  to  say,  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  hear  the  story  that  there  is  no  competition.  I 
find  among  the  packers  plenty  of  competition  in  my  territory; 
plenty  of  competition.  I  thinK  that  their  bigness  means  efficiency 
and  cheaper  prices  to  the  consumer.  You  take  the  local  killer  of 
meats,  and  you  have  got  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  them  if  you 
get  them  from  him  than  you  would  have  to  pay  if  you  get  the  meats 
irom  the  packers.  And  if  everybody  in  Washington  is  really  inter- 
ested in  the  consumer  getting  the  most  possible  for  his  money  I 
can  not  make  out  why  the  packer  is  being  handled  the  way  he  is 
handled.  The  wholesale  grocer  as  a  general  thing  wants  a  great 
deal  more  for  his  products  than  you  can  buy  them  from  the  packer 
for.    He  wants  a  great  deal  more  for  his  products. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  that  the  farmer  wants  more? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  the  wholesale  grocer  wants  more.  As  I  told  you 
before,  the  average  local  man  who  kills  whatever  little  stock  is 
around  in  your  territory  makes  the  price  more  for  that  local  product 
than  the  packer  will  charge  you  for  it.  And  if  that  is  true,  which  it 
is.  the  consumer  has  to  pay  more  for  that  local  article. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  explain  that  these  local  people,  who 
you  say  are  charging  more,  arc  growing  and  expanding  their  busi- 
ness, and  first  they  grow  into  a  small  corporation  and  ultimately  into 
a  larger  one. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  get  that  just  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  how  do  you  explain  the  fact  if  these  local 
butchers  whom  you  speak  of,  or  these  local  killers  that  you  speak 
of,  are  thriving  and  expanding  and  increasing  in  the  volume  of 
business  done,  and  where  they  are  individuals  or  partnerships  they 
grow  into  small  corporations  first  and  ultimately  into  very  large 
corporations — how  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  be 
prospering  and  growing  that  way;  if  they  charge  more  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  not  growing  that  way  in  my  territory.  I 
am  talking  about  the  small  local  killers.  I  am  talking  about  the 
local  individual,  who  picks  up  a  few  carcasses  here  and  there.  He 
dresses  them  and  brings  them  to  market  and  wants  a  great  deal  more 
for  them  than  you  could  buy  the  same  article  for  from  the  packer. 
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The  Chairman.  The  local  man  who  does  local  killing  buys,  of 
course,  in  the  locality  in  which  he  lives,  and  naturally  he  pays  a 
lower  price  to  the  producer;  that  is  the  way  it  works  out? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  pays  what  to  the  producer? 

The  Chairman.  A  lower  prices  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  All  I  can  say  is  that  lie 
wants  a  little  more  for  that  same  article  than  you  can  buy  it  from 
the  packer  for.  Whether  he  pays  a  lower  price  for  the  animal  or 
not  is  what  I  can  not  sajT. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  volume  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  $200,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  the  most  of  your  products  from  the 
big  five  packers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  buy  wherever  I  can  buy  at  the  lowest 
price. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  packing  plants  in  Troy? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  no  packing  plants  there. 

The  Chairman.  Any  storehouse? 

Mr.  Smith.  What  do  you  mean  by  storehouse? 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  packers  any  warehouses  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  their  commission  houses  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  cold-storage  plants  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  One. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  owned  by  the  Big  Five? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  cold-storage  plant? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  an  independent  concern,  Lawler,  Cavanaugh  & 
Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  seem  to  make  a  success  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  regarded  as  a  good  thing  for  the  com- 
munity, is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  there  are  any  questions  to'  be  asked  of  me,  I  would 
like  to  answer  them. 

Hhe  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Kenton.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  we  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  W.  R.  Sinclair  of  Kingan  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 
present? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  come  forward  and  give  your 
name,  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  R.  SINCLAR,  MANAGER  OF  KINGAN  &  CO. 

(LTD.),  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  have  a  statement  prepared  here  which  I  would 
like  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  stated  object  of  this  bill  is  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction, sale,  and  distribution  of  live  stock  and  live-stock  products. 
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and  for  other  purposes.  The  first-named  purpose  is  a  worthy  one, 
as  we  feel  that  there  is  nothing  the  world  needs  more  to-day  than 
greater  production  in  every  line.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  bill 
will  not  accomplish  the  purposes  desired ;  in  fact,  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  production  of  live  stock  and  its  products  will  be  hampered,  and 
instead  of  reducing  the  cost  of  meats  to  the  public  it  will  have  the 
very  opposite  results.  The  packinghouse  business  as  conducted 
to-day  is  only  one  of  a  chain  of  operations  which  turns  the  produce 
of  the  farm  into  the  edible  products  for  the  consumer's  table.  We 
as  packers  have  to  look  to  the  farmer  for  our  supply  of  rawT  mate- 
rial, and  therefore  it  is  to  our  interest  that  the  producer  of  live  stock 
is  successful  in  his  end  of  the  business,  so  that  an  ample  supply  may 
be  forthcoming.  On  the  other  hand,  we  as  packers  are  anxious  that 
prices  should  be  on  a  level  that  the  consumer  will  use  plenty  of 
meat,  so  that  there  may  be  a  good  outlet  for  our  products.  We  con- 
sider that  these  two  points  are  important  to  bear  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering regulation  of  the  packing  business. 

The  world  at  present  is  just  emerging  from  the  chaos  created  by 
the  greatest  war  in  history,  in  which  all  natural  economic  laws  were 
completely  upset.  We  are  not  yet  past  this  crisis  and  can  not  be  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  until  conditions  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  have  considerably  settled  down,  we  think  it  very  unwise 
to  pass  radical  legislation,  based  on  the  present  upset  state  of  affairs 
in  the  endeavor  to  correct  conditions  that  will,  we  feel,  of  their  own 
accord  right  themselves  if  left  to  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand. 

We  can  not  agree  that  there  are  any  conditions  existing  in  our 
industry  to  justify  the  passing  of  any  such  radical  legislation  as  is 
proposed,  and  during  the  present  reconstruction  period  we  strongly 
urge  that  American  ousiness  should  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  own 
problems,  which  in  all  conscience  are  serious  enough  without  our  be- 
ing hindered  and  hampered  by  unfair  and  untried  legislation,  such 
us  is  proposed.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  world  and  in  our  trade 
to-day  calls  for  the  undisturbed  attention  of  the  management  of  the 
business  to  solve  the  difficult  new  problems- which  almost  dailv  pre- 
sent themselves.  It  has  taken  70  years  to  build  up  the  packing  indus- 
try to  its  present  efficient  state  of  operation,  and  we  claim  its  ef- 
ficiency is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  industry  in  the  world  to-day. 
It  requires  highly  trained  men  of  lifelong  technical  experience  to 
operate  it  successfully,  and  the  interferences  and  limitations  such  as 
this  bill  imposes  are  bound  to  seriously  disrupt  this  efficiency,  and 
future  development  will  be  hindered  and  obstructed.  We  feel  that 
under  Government  control  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  responsible 
managers  of  the  business,  as  wTell  as  the  skilled  accountants,  will  be 
taken  up  in  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  furnish  the  reports  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  proposed 
food  commissioner.  When  their  time  and  attention  is  most  needed 
to  the  development  of  the  business,  it  will  be  distracted  from  their 
proper  occupation. 

The  above  will  necessitate  considerable  additional  staff,  more  par- 
ticularly among  the  experienced  and  high-priced  men,  not  to  speak 
of  considerable  lawyers  fees,  and  will  therefore  considerably  increase 
the  overhead  expense  of  conducting  the  business.  As  all  packers  are 
heavy  borrowers  from  the  banks  we  feel  that  the  bill  if  passed  would 
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seriously  impair  our  credit  with  the  banks,  when  they  know  that 
our  operations  could  be  stopped  by  the  arbitrary  order  of  a  single 
Government  official.  From  this  standpoint  alone  the  bills  as  pro- 
posed would  work  a  very  serious  injustice  and  tend  to  hinder  and 
cripple  all  packers  in  their  operations. 

In  order  to  show  the  principal  grounds  upon  which  we  base  ob- 
jection to  it,  we  would  liKe  to  consider  some  of  the  sections  in  more 
detail : 

Section  3.  If,  under  section  3,  as  we  understand  it,  the  packer  who 
slaughters  live  stock  and  the  packer  who  does  not,  but  buys  dressed 
carcasses  and  meats  for  further  preparation,  both  of  whom  are  sell- 
ing their  products  in  commerce  to  the  retailer,  are  to  be  licensed,  why 
should  not  others  who  also  sell  meat  products  to  the  same  retailer 
be  licensed,  also?  If  those  engaged  in  one  method  of  distributing 
meat  products  to  the  retail  trade  are  to  be  licensed,  surely  in  com- 
mon fairness  all  those  handling  meat  products  in  commerce  should 
be  licensed  also. 

Section  G.  We  protest  against  the  arbitrary  power  lodged  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we,  as  packers,  are  subject  to  his 
control  as  to  whether  we  can,  as  a  corporation  or  as  the  individual 
owners  or  stockholders  in  a  packing  corporation,  buy  or  sell  any  other 
article  of  food  or  other  commodity,  or  even  own  a  share  or  shares 
of  stock  in  any  concern.  That  we  should  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  Government  official  before  we  could  buy  stock  or  take  an  in- 
terest in  such  things  as  a  box  factory,  lumber  business,  coal  mine, 
can  factory,  or  anything  else  is  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  deprives  meat  packers  and  dealers 
in  meat  products  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  all  otner  citizens. 

Section  7i.  We  have  no  ownership  or  interest  in  any  stockyards, 
and  provided  they  are  conducted  efficiently,  the  ownership  by  rail- 
road or  private  corporation  is  immaterial  to  us. 

Sections  9  and  10.  The  powers  of  investigation  as  provided  in 
those  paragraphs  are  very  broad,  and  we  feel  are  an  invasion  of  our 
rights  as  free  citizens  who  are  conducting  our  business  in  an  hon- 
orable and  upright  manner. 

Government  inspection  of  and  the  right  to  publish  all  papers, 
records,  etc.  of  a  private  business  is  not  a  wise  or  just  exercise  of 
the  function  of  the  Government  and  is  only  justified  when  criminal 
intent  is  charged. 

We  strongly  urge  that  it  is  unfair  to  subject  any  properly  con- 
ducted business  to  such  harrassing  methods  as  is  possible  under 
these  clauses — it  is  entirely  too  much  power  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
any  Government  official. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  danger  of  monopoly  in  our  business. 
We  deny  that  there  is  any  monopoly  in  our  business,  and  see  no 
tendency  in  that  direction  at  present.  We  do  not  consider  that 
legislation  so  radical  as  these  bills  are  should  be  enacted  until  it 
is  proved  beyond  peradventure  that  such  danger  is  substantial  and 
that  monopoly  really  exists. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  "monopoly  in  our  business."  Do 
you  refer  to  your  own  business,  Kingan  &  Co.,  or  the  packing  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  packing  business  generally. 
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Section  11.  We  protest  against  the  wide  powers  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  this  section,  because  of  the  very  general 
terms  of  the  whole  bill,  which  in  our  opinion  is  not  specific  enough 
in  its  definitions  to  avoid  subjecting  the  licensee  to  endless  con- 
troversies with  Government  officials  in  the  conduct  of  his  business. 

Section  13.  This  section  would  work  a  serious  hardship  on  us, 
because  among  other  self-evident  reasons,  the  sole  grounds  which 
wc  could  invoke  on  an  appeal  are  that  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  suspending  or  revoking  our  license  is  unsupported 
by  evidence. 

No  authority  should  be  given  to  revoke  a  license,  unless  the  fault 
is  shown  by  the  clear  weight  of  the  evidence  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. As  written,  the  bill  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  procure  a  reversal  of  an  order  of  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  a  license  based  on  conflicting  evidence,  even  though  the 
order  is  substantially  unjust.  This  is  not  a  fair  imposition  to 
put  on  any  business  unless  it  is  manifestly  doing  wrong. 

Section  14  We  object  seriously  to  this  whole  section  as  written. 
Clause  1  is  already  covered  by  the  meat-inspection  law. 

Clause  2:  This  is  a  new  feature  in  American  business  life,  and 
it  is  not  required  in  any  other  business  that  a  Government  official 
must  be  satisfied  as  to  a  man's  financial  ability  before  he  can  begin 
business.  Some  of  the  most  successful  businesses  in  this  country 
would  never  have  been  begun  had  this  provision  been  in  operation ; 
it  is  a  manifest  wrong,  is  un-American  and  will  operate  against  the 
small  dealer  starting  ousiness. 

Clause  3  (6) :  We  can  not  see  the  reason  or  justice  for  requiring 
a  private  individual  to  furnish  his  facilities  for  doing  business,  pro- 
vided at  his  own  expense  for  his  own  use,  to  his  competitors. 

Senator  Kenton.  Just  what  subdivision  do  you  claim  does  that? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Section  14,  reading  at  the  bottom  of  page  17 : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  upon  application  by  any  individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation,  issue  to  such  applicant  a  license  to  engage  in  or 
carry  on,  under  this  section,  the  business,  whether  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  both,  of  conducting  or  operating  stockyards  or  slaughtering  live  stock, 
or  processing,  preserving,  or  storing  live-stock  products  of  foodstuffs. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  that  sustain  what  you  said  as  to  using  your 
yards  for  other  people's  slaughtering? 

Mr.  Sinci*air.  You  mean  our  packing  house  for  other  people's 
slaughtering? 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  claim  that  language  sustains  that  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  looks  like  it  on  the  face  of  it — "slaughtering 
live  stock,  or  processing,  preserving,  or  storing  live-stock  products  or 
perishable  foodstuffs."    That  is  our  business. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  mean  they  could  come  in  and  license 
somebody  else  to  go  into  your  place  and  slaughter?  That  is  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  want  to  know  what  language  does  that. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  take  it  that  the  subsections  that  follow  under 
this  paragraph  refer  to  those  who  are  licensed  for  "slaughtering 
live  stock  or  processing,  preserving,  or  storing  live-stock  products. 
And  that  is  our  business. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  That  section  is  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
public  markets,  a  system  of  public  marketing,  and  it  really  was  not 
intended  for  the  purpose  you  surmise.  I  think  you  have  drawn  a 
wrong  construction  on  it.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  have  you  sugge>t 
it  so  we  can  go  into  it.     It  has  not  been  suggested  before. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  That  does  not  refer  to  a  packing  house? 

Senator  Kenton.  There  is  no  such  intention  about  it  as  you  sug- 
gest in  your  statement,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  you  call  our  attention 
to  that. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  have  some  more  here  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  As  we  understand  it,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  the  power  to  say  to  us — you  must  allow  a  competitor  to  kill  so 
many  hogs  or  cattle  a  day  at  your  place;  you  must  set  aside  a  part 
of  your  refrigerated  rooms  for  his  products;  you  must  let  him  use 
your  wagons  to  haul  that  meat  away  and  your  cars  to  convey  it  to 
the  customers  to  whom  he  has  sold  it.  You  must  allow  your  com- 
petitors to  use  your  branch  houses,  built  and  operated  at  your  own 
expenses,  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  product,*  and  the 
compensation  for  all  this  is  to  be  virtually  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Sinclair,  you  might  draw  that  conclusion 
from  the  line  which  you  read. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Should  not  the  bill  be  made  absolutely  clear  on 
that  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  can  infer  that.  I  will  just  go  on  with  my 
statement. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  will  not  disturb  you. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  can  not  think  that  the  framer  of  this  act  meant 
this,  and  yet  we  can  not  read  it  otherwise.  The  supply  of  live  stock 
is  variable,  and  our  packing  houses  are  built  to  care  for  our  own 
product  only  and  during  a  good  part  of  the  year  are  operated  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity.  Are  we  to  be  deprived  of  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  our  business  in  order  to  give  a  competitor  facilities  to  do 
business,  which  he  could  provide  for  himself  if  he  so  desired?  What 
incentive  will  there  be  to  build  new  packing  houses  when  you  can 
compel  a  competitor  to  share  his  facilities  with  you? 

The  same  thing  applies  to  branch  houses;  they  are  usually  small, 
only  able  to  care  for  weekly  stocks  and  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  them 
for  use  of  competitors  is  impossible  without  hurting  the  proper  dis- 
tribution and  handling  of  our  own  products. 

These  sections  are  repugnant  to  any  hitherto  accepted  business 
methods  in  any  line  and  we  know  of  no  justification  for  them. 

Paragraph  6,  page  20:  We  consider  that  under  this  paragraph 
information  would  be  acquired  and  given  out  which  would  nullify 
any  prohibition  against  revealing  secret  formulas. 
t     Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  expressly  preserved  somewhere  in  the 
bill.    I  do  not  remember  just  where  it  is — secrets  to  be  revealed. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  know  it  is.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  in- 
spector going  around  one's  plant  collecting  information  as  to  proc- 
esses in  the  trade  without  his  getting  onto  points  that  we  might 
consider  trade  secrets. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  That  might  be  true  under  any  meat-inspection 
law,  too.    There  is  danger  of  that. 

Mr.  Sinciaib.  There  is  danger  also  in  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  try,  however,  to  safeguard  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  SrNCiiAiR.  Kingan  &  Co.,  through  the  Kingan  refrigerator 
line,  now  own  and  operate  154  dressed  beef  cars,  339  provision  cars, 
42  peddler  cars,  and  6  lard  tank  cars,  a  total  of  535  refrigerator  cars. 
We  obtained  these  cars  gradually  from  the  time  they  were  first 
thought  of,  and  have  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  equipment  as 
our  business  grew  and  acquired  additional  cars  to  take  care  of  it. 
We  would  not  have  owned  the  cars  in  the  first  place,  had  the  rail- 
roads been  willing  to  furnish  and  maintain  them.  This  was  not 
the  case  and  so  we  were  compelled  to  furnish  our  own  facilities  to 
take  care  of  the  increasing  demands  all  over  the  country  for  mild 
cured  and  fresh  meats.  We  would  have  no  objection  to  the  railroads 
owning  and  operating  the  refrigerator  cars  if  we  thought  they 
could  render  us  the  prompt  and  high  class  service  that  the  business 
in  perishables  necessitates.  We  do  not  consider  the  raidroads  can 
do  this.  The  cars  in  which  edible  meats  are  shipped  have  to  be 
kept  spotlessly  clean,  both  to  satisfy  our  own  requirements  and  those 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who  inspect  the  cars.  The  rail- 
ways have  never  had  facilities  at  any  point  for  the  proper  scrubbing 
with  hot  water  and  lye,  fumigating  and  precooling  brine  tank  cars 
for  fresh  meat  loading.  Under  present  methods  the  cars  are  iced 
right  at  point  of  shipment  and  the  sanitary  inspection  is  done  at 
the  packing  house,  under  Government  control,  as  to  cleanliness. 

The  character  of  fresh  meats  and  kindred  perishable  meats  is 
*uch  that  to  insure  perfect  condition  on  arrival  the  cars  can  not  be 
used  for  loading  other  products,  many  of  which  would  flavor  or 
soil  the  car,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  use  of  meats.  Our  experience 
is  that  refrigerator  cars  for  the  use  of  meat  should  be  kept  for  that 
purpose  only. 

The  keeping  in  repair  of  a  refrigerator  car  is  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  service.  There  are  very  few  railroads  that  will  now 
undertake  the  heavy  repairs  to  a  disabled  refrigerator  car  because 
of  the  fact  that  their  shopmen  are  not  familiar  with  the  insulated 
construction,  hence  such  cars  are  returned  to  the  owners  for  repairs 
because  of  the  fact  that  if  the  construction  is  in  any  way  defective 
the  goods  will  spoil  in  transit  without  the  cause  being  evident  on 
the  surface.  In  the  summer  season,  a  shipper  of  fresh  meats,  before 
precooling  a  car  for  shipment,  has  an  inspector  enter  the  car,  the 
doors  of  which  are  closed  by  a  helper  on  the  outside,  and  the  man 
inside  in  the  dark  examines  the  car  for  rays  of  light  around  the  door 
or  elsewhere,  indicating  defective  insulation.  Any  defect  of  this 
kind,  even  if  it  is  only  a  pinhole  ray  of  light,  must  be  corrected. 
We  have  never  found  that  the  railroads  will  give  this  careful  atten- 
tion to  cars,  and  under  their  operation  the  packer,  of  course,  could 
not  be  expected  to  make  repairs  and  would  of  necessity  have  to 
return  the  car  to  the  delivering  line  for  repairs. 

The  distribution  or  division  of  cars  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
the  same  successful  manner  by  the  railroads  or  under  Government 
control  as  by  the  owners  of  the  cars.    There  are  not  sufficient  refrig- 
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erator  cars  in  the  country  now  to  take  care  of  the  meat  business,  par- 
ticularly under  the  present  dislocated  condition  of  the  railroads. 
The  slower  the  service  the  more  cars  will  be  required,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  efficient  methods  of  the  traffic  departments  of  the  owners  of 
the  cars  that  the  present  insufficient  numbers  can  be  made  to  po 
around  at  all.  We  find  that  under  railroad  operation,  without  our 
constant  tracing,  our  cars  are  diverted  to  points  all  over  the  country 
and  are  in  many  cases  used  for  loading  goods  not  requiring  refrigera- 
tion at  all  and  returned  to  us  after  manv  months'  absence  in  dirtv 
and  badly  run-down  condition. 

The  refrigerator  car  is  such  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  op- 
erations of  manufacturing  live  stock  into  edible  products  fit  for  the 
consumer's  table  that  the  packing  houses  as  at  present  constructed 
and' operated  can  not  do  the  volume  of  business  they  can  do  at  pres- 
ent and  have  done  in  the  past  if  the  efficiency  in  the  operating  of  cars 
is  in  any  way  impaired.  If  the  present  methods  of  operation  of  re- 
frigerator cars  are  disturbed  and  the  efficiency  impaired  an  injury 
will  be  done  both  to  the  producer  on  the  farm  and  the  consuming 
public. 

It  is  essential  to  enable  us  to  go  into  the  live-stock  market  each 
day  and  buy  our  raw  material  that  we  have  a  supply  of  cars  in  sight 
to  move  the  shipments  from  day  to  day,  and  any  delay  in  the  supply 
of  cars  causes  serious  dislocation  in  the  whole  business,  thereby  af- 
fecting the  live-stock  markets  and  indirectly  the  producer,  not  to 
speak  of  the  serious  risk  of  deterioration  in  the  meat.  If  the  owners 
of  refrigerator  cars  were  allowed  a  mileage  charge  sufficient  to  op- 
erate without  a  loss,  we  feel  sure  that  many  more  concerns  who  re- 
quire this  service  will  acquire  their  own  cars. 

In  the  matter  of  peddler  cars,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  this  form  of  service,  which  in  reality  is  the  most  economical 
form  of  distribution  of  packing-house  products  over  the  country. 
The  packer,  by  means  of  peddler  cars,  can  cover  a  large  area  without 
the  expensive  equipment  of  branch  houses,  and  we  would  unhesitat- 
ingly say  that  there  is  no  better  way  for  the  smaller  packer  to  expand 
his  business  than  through  the  use  of  peddler  cars. 

We  do  not  deny  that  we  have  a  more  regular  and  expeditious  serv- 
ice in  the  peddler  car  than  by  local  freight  shipments.  This,  how- 
ever, is  absolutely  necessary  because  fresh  meats  and  kindred  pjerish- 
able  products  can  not  be  delivered  in  our  American  climate  without 
shipment  in  refrigerated  cars,  and  the  products  must  not  be  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  summer  weather  in  the  loading,  and  the  loading  at 
the  packing  house  is  therefore  essential. 

Most  of  our  peddler  cars  move  on  the  regular  local  way-freight 
trains.  They  lie  overnight  at  a  stopping  point,  moving  on  the 
regular  way-freight  train  the  following  day  to  the  next  stopping 
point.  In* many  cases  where  the  movement  of  oth  r  freight  is 
heavy,  the  trains  are  delayed  and  the  peddler  car  is  delayed  with 
them  and  misses  its  regular  connection,  being  thereby  delayed  12 
to  24  hours.  Cases  of  this  sort  have  been  much  more  frequent  in 
the  last  two  years,  undt  r  war  conditions  and  Government  operation. 

It  must  be%  remembered,  also,  that  the  peddler  car  is  essentially  a 
carload  business,  and  in  the  matter  of  rates  it  has  been  said  before 
this  committee  that  the  packer  is  not  paying  the  extra  charge  to 
the  railroad  for  the  preferred  service  he  enjoys  by  reason  of  this 
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method  of  distribution.  It  is  only  in  case  the  car  is  fully  loaded, 
practically  up  to  its  visible  capacity,  that  the  articles  which  pay  a 
lower  rate  of  freight  than  the  fresh  meats  are  not  standing  a  freight 
<harge  in  excess  'of  their  regular  L.  C.  L.  class  rate.  The  reason  is 
that  the  whole  car  must  pay  a  freight  charge  equal  to  20,000  pounds 
at  the  drcssed-b-ef  rate  to  point  of  farthest  destination.  There  are 
occasions  when,  owing  to  market  and  other  conditions,  the  salesmen 
can  not  sell  enough  to  load  the  car  to  visible  capacity,  and  the 
freight  charge,  when  divided  over  the  contents  of  the  car,  is  in 
exLess  of  th?  regular  L.  C.  L.  class  rate. 

As  we  are  maintaining  a  weekly  service,  the  car  must  move  on 
schedule  and  the  packer  has  to  pay  the  extra  amount  of  freight. 
Another  item  of  expense  in  the  operation  of  the  peddler  cars  which 
the  packer  stands  is  that  the  mileage  earning  on  cars  used  in  this 
short-haul  service  is  much  smaller  than  on  cars  used  for  through 
service  to  branch  house  or  for  export.  I  mention  these  things  in 
the  endeavor  to  show  you  that  the  practical  operation  of  peddler 
cars  is  not  without  its  extra  expenses,  troubles,  and  delays,  as  some 
people  have  represented. 

In  the  matter  of  mileage,  the  average  mileage  per  car  per  day 
of  the  different  packers  varies  according  to  their  location.  The  cars 
owned  by  a  packing  house  locat:d,  say,  in  Nebraska,  will  show  a 
better  earning  than  the  cars  owned  by  a  packing  house  situated 
farther  east,  on  account  of  the  longer  haul.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly emphasized  owing  to  the  delays  in  the  transportation  during 
the  war  period.  The  class  of  service  he  is  using  his  cars  in  also 
affects  the  mileage.  The  packer  with  a  large  proportion  of  peddler- 
car  routes  to  his  total  haul  will  show  a  low  comparative  mileage. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  prompt  and  efficient  han- 
dling of  meats  by  the  carriers  is  a  vital  matter  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  packing-house  business,  and  therefore  is  a  matter  of 
great  public  concern,  affecting  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  trust  that  the  Congress  will  not  disturb 
the  present  methods  that  it  has  taken  many  years  to  accomplish, 
and  place  such  handling  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  proper  methods  and  not  the  interest  in  maintaining 
th?  service  that  the  owners  of  the  perishable  goods  naturally  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  with  Kingan 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  am  a  manager.  We  have  four  managers,  and  I 
am  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  a  large  concern,  is  it  not — a  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is  a  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  $3,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  surplus  have  you? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  $9,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  A  total  of  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  About  $13,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  your  corporation  was 
first  organized  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  was  organized  in  1875. 
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The  Chairman.  As  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  As  a  corporation  it  was  organized  in  1875.  The 
firm  was  in  business  prior  to  that.  The  business  originally  started 
before  the  Civil  War. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  annual  turnover? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Last  year  our  turnover  was  about  $63,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  what  were  your  profits? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  were  operating  under  the  Food  Administration 
allowance,  and  we  just  about  made  the  allowed  allowance. 

The  Chairman.  The  full  amount,  2\  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  were  a  shade  under  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  profits  were  a  little  better  than  the 
profits  of  the  Big  Five,  according  to  the  statements  they  have  made  I 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  say  so,  according  to  their  statements. 

The  Chairman.  Your  profits,  then,,  were  rather  satisfactory,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  were. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  your  profits  during  the  war  and  while 
you  were  under  Government  supervision  as  compared  with  your 
prewar  profits? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  our  profits  last  year  were  a  shade  larger, 
if  anything,  than  they  were  the  previous  year  and  the  year  before 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  both  as  to  the  rate  of  profit  and 
the  aggregate  profit? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  as  to  the  rate  of  profit. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  was  the  aggregate?  Was  the  aggregate 
larger? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  aggregate  was  larger. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  so-called  Big  Five  packers  any 
stock  in  your  concern? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  stock  in  these  Big  Five  con- 
cerns ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  we  have  no  stock  at  all  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  Big  Five  packers  plants  in  your 
city? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Armour  has  a  plant  in  Indianapolis. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  other  plants  are  there  in  your 
city? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  is  the  Indianapolis  abattoir,  Worm  &  Co., 
the  Crescent  Packing  Co.,  and  I  think  there  are  some  other  smaller 
people. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  independent  concerns,  or  are  they  sub- 
sidiaries? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are  all  entirely  independent,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cold-storage  plants  there,  also? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  a  freezer  in  connection  with  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged,  as  you  have  probably 
inoticed,  tliat  in  these  cold-storage  plants  eggs,  butter,  and  other 
produce  is  held  over  from  one  season  to  another.  What  have  you 
to  say  about  that  ? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  unprofitable  thing 
to  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  unprofitable  for  whom? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  For  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  care  to  give  the  reason  why? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  time  of  surplus  produc- 
tion in  those  products  every  year,  and  the  price  at  that  time  is  natu- 
rally the  lowest,  and  that  is  the  time  to  buy  the  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  eggs  now,  for  instance:  You  buy 
the  eggs  when — April,  May,  and  June? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  suppose  somewhere  around  that.  I  am  not  very 
familiar  with  the  egg  business.  In  the  cheese  business.  May,  June, 
and  July  is  the  time  of  largest  production,  and  those  products  are 
carried  over  through  the  scarce  period,  and  it  would  only  be  because 
the  time  of  great  production  the  following  year  was  on  a  higher  level 
of  price  than  your  stuff  cost  you  that  you  carried  all  that  time  that 
you  would  make  a  margin  on.  As  a  rule,  the  time  of  greatest  pro- 
duction in  any  of  those  articles  is  the  cheapest  price  to  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  you  fill  your  cold-storage 
house  in  the  season  of  plenty  and  when  you  get  to  what  you  think 
would  be  the  season  of  scarcity  you  find  there  is  really  more  of  that 
class  of  goods  than  you  had  expected.  Now,  what  is  generally  done 
in  that  case  ?    Would  it  carry  it  over  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  would  throw  it  out  and  take  a  loss.  I  think 
there  is  very  little  product  carried  over  from  one  season  to  another, 
so  far  as  we  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  first  to  say,  Mr.  Sinclair,  that,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  appreciate  the  kind  of  a  discussion  of  the  bill  that  you 
have  made  before  this  committee  on  these  questions.  It  is  very  re- 
freshing, in  view  of  some  of  the  stuff  we  have  had  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  also  say  that  I  voice  that  same  feeling. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  wish  we  could  have  more  like  you,  because  we 
are  trying  to  get  at  the  truth  of  things  and  get  a  remedy  if  there 
are  any  wrongs  to  be  remedied. 

The  market  on  cattle  and  hogs  went  off  last  week,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Hogs  have  come  down  3J  cents,  I  think,  from  the 
top. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  selling  price 
of  the  product? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  come  down  in  our  selling  prices. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  has  been  anv  reduc- 

ft-'  C' 

tion  to  the  consumer  at  all  by  reason  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  it  reached  the  consumer  yet? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  rather  think  it  has  done  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  About  when,  in  the  natural  trade,  would  you 
think  it  would  reach  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  As  I  understand  it,  the  retailer  does  not  change 
his  price  until  there  is  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  wholesale  price 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  substantial  cut  in  his  price. 
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Senator  Kenton.  But  you  have  already  made  a  cut;  it  is  not  a 
substantial  enough  one  to  warrant  a  reduction  in  the  retail  prices 
yet. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  that  in  your  judgment  the  consumer  will 
receive  absolutely  no  benefit  from  this  drop  in  the  market  at  all? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  at  the  time.    In  time,  I  think  he  will. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  much  time  will  it  take? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  reduction  in  the 
wholesale  prices. 

Senator  Kenton.  From  the  wholesaler  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  your  reduction  has  been  small? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  because  we  still  have  the  stocks  on  hand  out 
of  the  highest  priced  hogs. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  that  battering  down  the  price  that  the  pro- 
ducer gets  is  not  going  to  result  in  any  great  change  to  the  con- 
sumer F 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  immediately ;  but  it  is  bound  to  have  its  effect 
in  the  long  run. 

Senator  Kenton.  Your  concern,  I  take  it  from  what  you  say,  is 
absolutely  independent. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  it  has  been  prosperous? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  has  been  prosperous;  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  was  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Our  capital  stock  when  we  started  was  practically 
the  same  as  it  is  to-dav. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  have  issued  no  new  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  issued  no  new  capital  stock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  have  passed  about  $9,000,000  or  $9,500,- 
000  to  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  the  period  of  45  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  During  that  time  you  have  paid  dividends? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  paid  dividends — part  of  the  time  there 
were  no  dividends.  In  the  early  days  there'  was  not  any.  We  have 
been  paying  dividends  on  the  common  stock  in  the  last  few  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  have  any  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  some  preferred  stock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  paid  dividends  on  that  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  All  the  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  contribute  anything  to  what  is  called 
the  American  Institute  of  Meat  Packers? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  belong  to  that  at  all,  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Oh,  to  some  degree. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  nothing  further  to  say,  the  committee 
is  obliged  to  you.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock,  and  if 
Mr.  Dold  is  here  at  that  time  we  will  hear  him. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock,  p,  m.,  pursuant  to  the  tak- 
ing of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  We  promised  to  hear  Mr.  Dold  first  this  afternoon, 
but  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  wishes  to  get  away,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  he  wants  only  5,  or  at  the  most,  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  satisfactory  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  *We  will  hear  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HOEACE  WILSON,  WASHINGTON  COURT- 
HOUSE, OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in,  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Just  a  farmer,  a  producer;  I  raise  corn,  and  wheat, 
and  clover. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  at  least  one  real  farmer 
here. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  real  farmer  that  lives  right  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  was  born  and  never  has  done  anything  else  but  farm,  and 
has  no  interest  in  anything  else,  and  never  did  have.  Forty  years  ago 
I  commenced  fanning.  I  have  fed  cattle  and  hogs  every  year  for  40 
years.   That  takes  me  up  to  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  great  many  real  stockmen  here,  but 
very  few  farmers. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  a  grain  farmer,  and  feed  all  of  my  grain  to 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  this  pending  legislation? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  say  I  am  opposed  to  Government  control,  not 
Government  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  make  your  statement  in 
your  own  way,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  say  further  that  I  very  frequently  buy  as  much 
as  I  raise,  and  feed  lots  of  stock — a  great  deal  more  than  we  would 
produce  on  our  farms.  The  way  the  business  has  been  run  through 
the  years  past  there  was  a  slight  profit  in  it,  which  we  were  very  well 
content  with.  The  objections  that  I  have  at  this  time  come  from  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  supervision  the  last  two  years  and  the  incon- 
venience we  have  been  put  to  when  shipping  stock  or  feed  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  We  have  got  very  poor  service,  and  on  an  average  it 
took  double  the  time  to  get  it  to  and  from  where  we  wanted  it.  For 
that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  Government  control. 

But  I  think  any  man,  and  every  man,  should  be  perfectly  willing, 
in  any  public  business,  to  have  supervision.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Wilson  backing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  made  a  speech  a  few  days  ago,  and 
he  thinks  that  firms  of  their  kind  should  have  the  finest  accountants 
that  there  is  in  the  United  States  to  go  over  their  books  and  see  what 
their  profits  are  and  what  their  losses  are,  that  they  might  get  at  a 
profit  that  would  not  be  in  excess  of  what  a  business  of  that  kind 
should  have.  It  is  the  same  way  with  my  business.  While  mine  is  a 
private  business,  I  am  perfectly  willing  for  anybody  to  investigate 
and  see  what  my  profits  are,  and  if  they  are  too  big  I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  they  should  be  put  down  to  what  they  should  be.  That 
is  the  view  that  I  take  of  it. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Wilson,  according  to  your  statement  it 
is  your  opinion  that  if  some  system  were  devised  by  which  a  legiti- 
mate business  would  not  be  hampered  or  interfered  with,  under 
which  system  there  would  be  such  publicity  given  to  the  operation 
as  to  increased  confidence  in  the  methods  and  integrity  of  all,  it 
could  not  help  but  be  beneficial;  is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Absolutely.  Here  is  another  thing:  That  brings  a 
thought  to  my  mind  that  I  wanted  to  express.  Ihere  ought  to  be 
some  plan,  some  way  worked  out,  so  that  the  producer  and  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  consumer  could  be  brought  closer  together.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  use  of  there  being  any  confusion  whatever.  We 
should  be  brothers  in  business  together.  This  confusion  that  has 
been  stirred  up  in  the  last  two  years  has  caused  great  loss  to  me. 
Just  this  last  spring  I  suffered  the  biggest  loss  I  ever  had  in  all 
my  business.  And  what  was  it?  Nothing  but  confusion  stirred  up, 
such  as  Government  products  will  be  thrown  on  the  market, 
and  quitting  eating  meat  and  go  to  eating  more  breadstuffs.  That 
cost  me  a  right  smart  of  money. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  you  believe  the  interests 
of  the  producer,  the  packer,  and  the  consumer  are  identical? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  ought  to  be  closely  allied  together,  and  as  little 
expense  as  possible  between  the  producers  and  the  consumer.  It 
looks  to  mo  like  there  is  a  wonderful  leak  right  in  there.  There  are 
too  many  in  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  understand,  do  you  not,  that  these  dis- 
turbances we  will  call  them,  have  been  periodical  over  a  great  many 
years? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  but  greater  in  the  last  year. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  while  we  would 
not  favor  anything  even  suggesting  Government  management,  Gov- 
ernment supervision,  under  which  business  would  be  fostered  instead 
of  interfered  with,  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  another  reason  why  I  wanted 
to  make  this  statement.  We  have  millers  and  men  in  our  com- 
munity that  have  been  under  Government  control  lately,  and  it 
creates  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  shipping  our  wheat.  There 
is  so  much  red  tape  and  confusion.  We  buy  cottonseed  meal  and 
we  buy  feeds  of  all  kinds  by  the  carload  to  ship  to  our  farms  to 
feed  the  stock  and  we  have  so  much  trouble.  I  will  only  just  relate 
one  instance :  I  bought  a  carload  of  cottonseed  meal  last  November 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  be  shipped  the  last  of  December  or  the 
first  of  January.  It  was  shipped,  and  the  bill  of  lading  came,  with 
sight  draft  attached.  We  paid  the  bill.  A  little  later  we  got  another 
notice  from  the  railroad  company  that  there  was  $136  more  freight 
due  on  that.  Well,  we  argued  the  question,  but  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  walk  up  and  pay  it.  Then  three  months  ago  we  got  another 
statement  from  the  railroad  company — $118  more.  We  are  still 
arguing  the  question,  but  we  think  we  will  have  to  walk  up  and  pay 
that.    That  is  Government  control. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Wilson,  is  it  not  your  judgment,  however. 
that  any  injustice  and  inequality  in  the  question  of  rates  will  be  cor- 
rected ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  would  like  for  it  to  be. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  And  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  at  least  part  of 
our  inconvenience  and  real  hardship  and  the  absence  of  service  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  during  the  war  are  necessary  features  of  war 
times? 

Mr.  Wiii8ox.  Well,  it  might  be.  But  this  is  the  view  I  take  of  it. 
When  you  take  my  business  away  from  me  and  put  me  under  some- 
body else  it  takes  the  incentive  away  to  do  it  perfectly  satisfactory. 
It  is  somebody  else's  business,  and  what  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  understand  that  in  foreign  countries 
where  the  railroads  were  taken  over,  all  the  Government  business 
during  the  war  was  given  preference  and  right  of  way  before  any- 
body else's  business  was  even  considered? 

Mr.  Whjson.  Well,  I  did  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Wilson? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  I  can  not  think  of  anything  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Is  Mr.  Dold 
here?    Or  would  you  rather  that  Mr.  Smith  be  heard  first? 

Mr.  Dold.  It  is  immaterial ;  just  as  he  says. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  hear  Mr.  Smith  first. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  EDWARD  SMITH,  OF  THE  EDWAED  SMITH 

PACKING  CO.,  EAST  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  -I  am  in  the  slaughtering  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  with  the  firm  of  Dold  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  am  by  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  individual  firm,  or  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  corporation,  but  it  is  owned  in  the 
family. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  independent  packing  concern? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  an  independent  packing  concern. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Smith.  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  good  liberal  surplus,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  not  so  much.  Of  course  I  started  in  in  a  small 
way.    I  used  to  work  with  Swift  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  this  business,  about  12  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  paid  dividends  every  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  paid  no  dividends;  that  is,  we  keep  it  all  in 
the  company.  It  is  all  our  own  business,  you  know — just  my  four 
sons  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  12  years  has  the  business  been  profita- 
ble? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $100,000  invested? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  how  much  surplus  have  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  F*om  $50,000  to  $60,000.  It  is  a  kind  of  family  af- 
fair. We  have  never  declared  a  dividend,  and  all  the  money  we  have 
^ade  we  have  left  right  in  the  business. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  made  during  the  12  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course  we  have  improved  the  plant.  If  you  will 
permit  me  to  state  it  in  my  own  way,  when  I  first  started  out  I 
worked  19  years  and  6  months  for  Swift  &  Co.  When  Mr.  Swift 
died  everything  was  all  right  between  me  and  the  Swift  boys,  but  I 
branched  out  for  myself,  and  I  bought  an  old  packing  plant  at  East 
Buffalo.  I  gave  $10,000  for  it,  and  spent  about  $25,000  or  $40,000— 
I  ha**  not  the  exact  amount.  I  started  in  killing  about  50  cattle  a 
week,  and  now  I  am  killing  about  225  cattle,  about  350  sheep,  and 
from  150  to  200  calves  a  week. 

About  three  months  after  I  started  in,  one  of  Swift's  men,  Mr. 
Russell,  came  to  see  me — because  I  had  been  with  the  firm  so  lon<r, 
19  years — and  he  said,  "  Smith,  how  are  you  getting  along?  "  I  said, 
"  Well,  I  would  get  along  all  right,  but  I  have  not  got  money  enough 
to  swing  this.  I  guess  I  am  down  and  out."  About  five  days  after- 
wards I  got  a  letter  from  Edward  F.  Swift,  in  which  he  said, 
"  Smith,  1  understand  from  our  Mr.  Russell  that  you  have  not  got 
money  enough  to  swing  your  business.  If  you  will  send  me  your  note 
for  $5,000  I  will  let  you  have  the  money." 

Well,  it  was  just  like  an  angel  from  Heaven.  I  sent  him  the  note, 
and  I  got  the  money,  and  of  course  I  appreciated  it  very  much.  I 
only  mention  this  as  going  to  show  that  they  did  not  want  to  put 
me  out  of  business  but,  on  the  contrary,  helped  me  to  get  started. 

Sometimes  there  is  hard  competition  between  us.  I  am  right  close 
to  their  branch  house.  I  buy  the  cattle  at  the  yards,  and  I  take  them 
over  and  slaughter  them.  I  buy  them  as  cheap  as  I  can  and  sell  them 
as  high  as  I  can.  Sometimes  we  make  a  winning,  and*  sometimes  it 
is  a  losing  game. 

The  Chairman.  The  stock  is  all  owned  by  members  of  your  own 
family? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  stock  is;  yes,  sir.  There  is  none  sold  outside  at 
all.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  sold  it  when  I  started; 
things  looked  pretty  bad. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  your  annual  turnover? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  do  not  store  anything  at  all.  We  will  buy 
our  cattle,  Fay,  on  a  Monday.  Monday  is  the  biggest  market  clay 
we  have  in  the  yards  there.    Then  we  try  to  sell  it  in  the  week  after. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me.  About  how 
much  business  do  you  transact  during  the  year  ?  What  is  the  volume 
of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  .Well,  we  kill  about  250  cattle  a  week,  and  they  cost 
from  $75  to  $80  apiece.    We  turn  that  over  every  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  You  probablv  do  a  business  of  $500,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  more;  $2,000,000  I  should  think;  I  could  figure 
that  up. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  what  salary  you  receive?  I  sup- 
pose you  are  one  of* the  officers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  president  of  the  concern? 

Mr.  Smith.  President. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  get  $35  a  week — and  all  the  boys. 

The  Chairman.  $35  a  week? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  we  draw.  And  we  do  not  work 
only  8  hours,  but  sometimes  work  15  or  18. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  are  there  in  the  concern? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  son  is  vice  president,  and  one  is  secretary  and 
treasurer.    That  is  all  there  is.    It  is  just  the  family. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  small  salary,  all  you  have  been  able 
to  accumulate  in  those  12  years  is  about  $50,000  or  $60,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  Maybe  more.  We  left  it  all  in  the  pot,  and  if  we 
needed  any  money  it  was  there  in  the  treasury.  We  have  to  put  up 
cash  for  our  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  take  an  inventory  every  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  to  on  account  of  the  State  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way, 
Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  something  in  this  bill  here  that  says  that 
if  I  go  over  to  the  yards  and  buy  a  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to  sell 
4, 5,  or  10  out  of  that  bunch  I  can  net  do  so.  It  says :  "  Sell  or  other- 
wise transfer  to  or  for  any  other  such  licensee."  I  can  not  sell  a  few 
of  these  cattle  if  I  want  to  sell  them. 

Senator  Ren drick.    What  paragraph  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  line  here  [indicating].  What  is  the  meaning  of 
that,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  take  it  this  means  just  what  it  says :  • 

Sell  or  otherwise  transfer  to  or  for  any  other  such  licensee,  or  buy  or  other- 
wise receive  from  or  for  any  other  such  licensee,  any  live  stock  live-stock 
products  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  supply  between  any  such  licensees, 
or  unreasonably  affecting  the  price  of,  or  creating  a  monopoly  in  the  acquisition 
of,  buying,  selling,  or  dealing  In  live  stock  or  live-stock  products  in  commerce. 

Of  course,  I  am  asking  you  questions;  I  am  not  giving  information. 
But  according  to  my  construction  of  the  bill  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  interfere  with  anybody  buying  and  selling  anything  in  any 
legitimate  way,  unless  it  was  done  to  take  advantage  of  some  other 
person.  That  is  the  meaning  of  that  paragraph — to  buy  to  interfere 
with  the  price  or  to  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I  buy  a  bunch  of  cattle  and  a  man  wants  a  hundred 
cattle,  can  you  buy  the  whole  of  them,  and  couldn't  I  get  a  cut-off 
of  those  cattle? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Undoubtedly,  according  to  this,  if  it  were  not 
done  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  prices  or  to  beat  the  other 
man  out  of  a  part  of  his  price.  You  and  the  other  man  could  entirely 
agree  that  the  value  was  so  much,  and  you  could  agree  to  that  effect 
with  the  owner  of  the  cattle.  It  would  not  cost  him  a  penny  for 
two  men  to  take  them  as  against  one. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right.  Now,  I  am  taking  half  of  those  cattle  and 
there  are  some  of  them  that  I  can  not  use,  or  I  want  to  sell  them. 
Could  I  resell  them  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  certainly  could  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  took  it  the  other  way.  Is  there  not  something  else 
in  there  to  the  effect  that  you  would  have  to  have  a  slaughtering 
house  near  a  railroad? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  provision. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  thought  there  was  a  place  in  there  where  it  said 
that  you  had  to  have  your  slaughterhouse  near  a  railroad  station.  Of 
course,  I  have  a  slaughterhouse,  but  I  have  no  railroad. 

Senator  Kendrick.  This  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  Mr.  Smith, 
with  the  sanitation  or  the  management  of  a  packinghouse.  The 
only  thing  in  the  world  it  has  to  do  with  or  that  is  involved  in  it  is 
the  method  of  doing  business,  that  it  shall  be  fair  between  one  man 
and  another.    That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  would  you  call  unfair? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Where  men  combine  together  to  beat  down 
the  price,  to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  the  market  for  his  cattle, 
to  interfere  with  what  would  be  called  a  competitive  market.  That 
would  not  be  fair  to  a  man  who  shipped  in.    Do  you  think  it  would  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  there  was  a  light 
run  of  cattle  in  the  yards.  Suppose  cattle  to-day  are  selling  for 
$15.40  and  there  are  only  100  loads  instead  of  150  loads.  Up  jumps 
the  price  a  half  dollar  a  hundred. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  would  be  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
This  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  that,  but  only  to  make  it  all 
the  more  responsive. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  that  is  all  right.  If  I  do  say  it  myself,  I 
have  been  successful  with  all  the  competition  of  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anvthing  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  believe  in  leaving  well 
enough  alone,  as  I  said  before,  and  let  us  keep  on  going. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  Government  control? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  want  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  your  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  right  off  the  reel  that  I  know  that,  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  it.  If  anybody  does  wrong  and  tries  to  get  a 
corner  on  stuff,  there  is  a  law  to  prohibit  that,  isn't  there,  Senator? 

Senator  Kendrick.    I  think  tnere  are  laws  that  cover  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  had  a  dose  on  both  sides;  I  was  with  the 
packers  and  I  was  against  them.  They  have  got  a  good  plant,  a 
salesroom,  right  close  to  my  plant,  and  sometimes  they  hit  us  pretty 
hard.     They  sell  beef  very  cheap,  and  we  have  to  follow  suit. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  many  independent  packing  establishments 
are  in  your  citv?    I  mean,  independent  of  the  Big  Five? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  small  and  large,  there  must  be  about  25  or  30. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Twenty-five  or  30  packers  outside  of  the  Big 
Five? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  there  much  competition  between  the  various 
packing  establishments  there,  or  is  there  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  undertaking  between  them  by  which  they  operate  their  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  there  could  not  be.  I  tell  you  this,  Senator. 
It  is  perishable  property,  and  there  are  days  when  it  is  mucky 
and  nasty  and  warm,  and  the  retailers  themselves  go  into  the  packing 
house  and  the  weather  is  not  right,  and  the  meat  hangs  there  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  they  won't  have  it.  They  say  they  will  wait 
until  to-morrow.  Every  day  it  hangs  there  the  harder  they  bear 
down,  and  finally  you  have  got  to  let  it  go.     It  is  like  a  carload  of 
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strawberries.;  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  you  do  not  sell  them,  they 
will  spoil. 

Senator  Ransdell..  Do  not  most  of  the  packers  have  refrigerating 
plants? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  we  all  have. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  can  keep  your  beef  a  good  while, 
can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  can  not  freeze  it,  because  that  meat  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  man  that  runs  the  meat  market.  It  is  not  detriment 
to  the  beef,  but  the  longer  it  hangs  the  older  it  gets,  and  you  would 
take  advantage  of  that  if  you  were  buying  it. 

We  have  had  a  bunch  of  hindquarters  sold  by  our  competition 
for  10  cents  a  pound,  when  we  paid  10J  and  11  cents  for  the  cattle. 
What  will  I  do  with  it  ?  I  can  not  eat  it.  It  has  got  to  go.  Then 
if  the  market  is  our  way  we  try  to  get  it  back  again. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  there  any  kind  of  combination  among  the 
packers  up  there  in  your  city  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  any.  I  was  with  Swift  & 
Co.,  as  I  said,  for  19  years,  and  I  never  had  any  such  instructions 
to  hold  beef  or  to  sell  it,  except  in  this  way :  "  Beef  market  high  in 
Chicago;  get  results."  Then  I  would  be  called  to  Chicago,  and  they 
would  say,  "  What  is  the  reason  you  did  not  get  what  we  asked 
you  to  ? "  I  said,  "  The  weather  looked  bad,  and  there  was  a  lot 
of  them  in  there,  300  carloads,  and  I  had  to  sell  it." 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  vou  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  the  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you. 
Now,  Mr.  Dold,  we  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  C.  BOLD,  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  JACOB  DOLD 

PACKING  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Go  ahead  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Dold. 

Mr.  Dold.  I  have  dictated  a  few  remarks  on  this,  Senator,  and, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  read  them.  I  feel  that  any  man 
coming  here  should,  after  giving  his  opinion  concerning  his  views  of 
the  bill,  try  to  leave  some  constructive  thought,  some  constructive 
ideas. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  get  constructive 
ideas.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  destruction ;  we  want  as  much  con- 
struction as  possible. 

Mr.  Dold.  I  realize  the  situation  is  a  very  critical  one,  and  I  feel 
that  the  originators  of  these  bills — 10  or  a  dozen  of  them — sincerely 
mean  to  correct  evils  that  they  seem  to  think  exist. 

Senator  Ransdell.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Dold.  And  a  littlt  help  from  every  source,  I  believe,  will 
finally  accomplish  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticise  these  bills  harshly, 
and  if  I  say  anything  that  sounds  that  way  to  you,  just  forget  it, 
because  it  is  not  meant  in  that  way.  This  is  meant  as  constructive 
criticism. 

The  experience  of  centuries  has  proven  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  the  best  arbiter  of  values,  that  even  the  so-called  manipu- 
lator often  suffers  from  his  trading,  and  that  Government  regulation 
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of  prices  as  well  as  of  industry  when  it  seeks  to  affect  these  natural 
conditions,  or  to  interfere  with  the  detailed  operations  of  business 
which  long  experience  has  proven  advantageous,  can  only  lead  to 
harmful  results. 

I  believe  the  numerous  bills  to  regulate  the  packing  industry  now 
before  Congress  seek  to  correct  evils  which  in  reality  do  not  exist 
That  there  are  abnormal  conditions  in  many  lines  of  business,  includ- 
ing that  of  food  products,  brought  about  by  the  abnormal  wartime 
factors,  which  require  readjustment,  is  evident.  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  be  legislated  into  normal  channels  any  more  than  water  can  be 
legislated  to  run  uphill.  That  prices  of  food  products  and  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  general  have  risen  to  serious  neights  is  regretted  by 
the  manufacturer  as  well  as  by  the  consumer.  In  fact,  any  unusual 
condition  affecting  any  industry  is  not  healthful  and  seldom  brings 
permanent  good  results. 

It  is  true  that  the  advance  in  raw  manufactured  products,  neces- 
sarily held  on  hand  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  to  supply  the 
fluctuating  periods  of  production  and  consumption,  have  shown  con- 
siderable profit  in  the  advancing  markets.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  readjustment  always  comes;  that  the  pendulum 
never  fails  to  swing  backward,  and  when  prices  seek  their  natural 
level  a  large  portion  of  this  temporary  profit  is  wiped  out  in  the 
losses  consequent  upon  the  natural  decline  to  normal  levels.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  packing  companies  generally,  which  in  spite  of 
these  advances  have  at  least  in  our  own  business,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  that  of  the  business  of  licensed  packers  generally,  shown  no 
larger  profit  than  that  allowed  by  the  Government  represented  by  the 
Food  Administration.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  when  production 
catches  up  with  consumption,  and  then  in  the  natural  course  exceeds 
it,  the  natural  evening  process  must  result.  When  packers'  profits 
are  determined  or  discussed,  no  better  sour,  e  for  correct  and  reliable 
information  exists  than  the  records  of  the  Food  Administration,  cov- 
ering personal  examination  by  the  food  department  auditors  and  the 
monthly  statements  rendered  by  the  licensed  packers,  covering  pro- 
duction, operative  costs  as  well  as  net  earnings.  These  records  are, 
of  course,  available  to  the  Congress  and  the  Senate,  and  therefore  no 
conjectures  need  be  indulged  in  as  to  what  the  real  profits  of  the 
packing  business  have  been,  nor  is  there  any  justification  for  mis- 
statements in  this  respect. 

The  present  cost  of  living,  and  it  might  be  referred  to  as  the  "  pres- 
ent cost  of  high  living,"  for  which  both  reasons  and  remedies  nave 
been  sought  for  with  varying  results,  is,  I  believe,  a  condition  which 
can  be  likened  to  a  runaway  market,  and  therefore  its  solution  re- 
quires only  the  calm,  intelligent  readjustment  of  practical  men  whose 
sound  judgment  and  practical  experien  e  in  their  respective  indus- 
tries justifies  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  in  their  hands  normal  con- 
ditions may  in  due  course  be  reestablished.. 

Believing  firmly  that  the  present  bills  before  our  legislative  bodies, 
seeking  to  regulate  the  packing  industry,  will  hamper  and  disorganize 
its  natural  functions  and  disrupt  organizations  built  up  by  years  of 
conservative  and  efficient  business  experience,  therefore,  for  my  part, 
I  believe  the  execution  of  some  of  these  bills  now  before  Congress 
would  spell  disaster  to  the  small  independent  packers  jut  w«U  as  to 
the  larger  ones,  and  would  absolutely  make  conditions  woxflft  than  at 
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present.  The  packing  business  has  proven  efficient  and  economical. 
Why  not  leave  it  so  and  let  well  enough  alone.  The  world  needs 
sound  business  organizations  to-day  as  it  never  has  before. 

In  my  mind  it  is  inconceivable  that  men  with  no  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  packing  business,  and  in  many  instances  in  any  busi- 
ness, should  be  able  to  control,  direct,  operate,  or  even  constructively 
advise  the  operations  of  a  business  built  up  successfully  by  men  who 
have  grown  up  in  their  respective  industries.  Only  confusion  and 
disorganization  could  result  from  such  a  state  as  this,  whether  it  be 
regulation  as  now  proposed  or  Government  ownership,  and  the  inev- 
itable result  would  be  disappointment  to  the  no  doubt  well-intendeJ 
but  misguided  or  misadvised  originators  of  the  bills,  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  industries,  not  to  mention  the  consumer,  who,  after  all, 
must  be  the  eventual  sufferer. 

It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  in  a  business  requiring  the  im- 
mense and  varied  ramifications  of  the  packing  business,  that  it  could 
be  directed  by  inexperienced  administrators  without  affecting  the 
extremely  small  and  narrow  margin  of  from  2  to  2£  per  cent  on 
the  turnover,  shown  by  the  Food  Administartion's  records  as  being 
earned  by  the  packing  business  in  general.  With  this  close  and  nar- 
row margin  it  should  be  evident  to  any  reasoning  mind  that  a  slight 
miscalculation,  a  small  slip  in  the  policy,  or  a  slacking  up  of  the 
intense  watchfulness  in  careful  management  now  required  to  keep 
down  costs  in  every  department,  would  immediately  wipe  out  this 
small  margin  and  replace  it  by  a  loss  limited  only  by  the  extent  of 
mismanagement  and  laxity  which  might  be  allowed  to  creep  into  the 
operative  organization. 

I  therefore  wish  to  respectfully  record  the  objection  of  our  com- 

5 any  to  the  bills  now  under  consideration,  believing  they  would  be 
isastrous  to  our  own  business  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  other  pack- 
ers; that  they  would  not  accomplish  the  purposes  intended,  and  that 
nothing  but  universal  harm,  disorganization,  loss  and  higher  costs 
of  production  and  therefore  less  price  to  the  farmer  or  more  prices 
to  1 lie  consumer,  would  possibly  result  from  them. 

The  problem  of  the  regulation  of  industry  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  food  products  may  be  likened  to  a  triangle,  one  leg  of 
which  represents  the  producer,  the  other  the  consumer,  and  the  third 
labor,  and  the  Government  in  seeing  to  regulate  or  operate  this  in- 
separable trio  would  stand  in  the  position  of  a  man  trying  to  touch 
the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  with  only  two  hands.  You  can  not 
take  from  the  one  without  giving  to  the  other,  nor  give  to  one  with- 
out taking  that  which  the  other  considers  as  his  own  and  therefore 
disorganization,  dissatisfaction  and  mistrust  must  follow. 

Men  far  more  competent  to  discuss  and  judge  of  the  reasons  for 
the  high  cost  of  life's  necessities  than  I  am  have  attempted  the  solu- 
tion of  this  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  which  confronts  the 
country  at  this  time.  Many  have  failed  in  a  practical  solution,  either 
of  the  reason  or  a  cure.  Since  for  every  effect  there  must  be  a  cause, 
I  believe  those  causes  which  we  can  see  should  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  promptly.  That  the  farmer  and  the  producer  are  receiving 
a  higher  and  more  profitable  price  for  what  they  produce  is  self- 
evident,  and  I  believe  they  are  justified  in  getting  prices  which  will 
offer  a  sufficient  return  for  their  labor  and  investment.  For  years 
the  business  of  farming  has  in  the  main  been  regarded,  and  I  believe 
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rightly  so,  as  a  business  yielding  very  meager  returns  for  the  labor 
involved.  I  believe  it  is  beneficial  for  the  country  that  the  fanner 
should  have  had  the  opportunity  given  him  during  the  past  few 
years  of  getting  ahead  financially,  of  paying  off  the  discouraging 
dead  load  of  the  farm  mortgage,  of  surrounding  himself  and  his 
family  with  more  of  the  necessities  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life,  so 
that  even  his  business  might  be  considered  a  desirable  one  not  only 
by  himself  but  by  his  young  people,  who  must  be  kept  on  the  farm,  to 
continue  the  business  of  tarming  as  desirable  for  the  future  gen- 
erations. 

Furthermore,  we  all  know  that  production  and  consumption  has 
been  strained  during  the  war  period  and  it  would  have  been  suicidal 
not  to  have  encouraged  the  farmer  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  increase 
production,  and  since  he  has  so  well  fulfilled  his  part,  who  not  give 
nim  the  benefit  of  his  application.  Aside  from  this,  increased  cost 
of  production,  of  seed,  labor,  supplies,  machinery,  and  last  but  not 
least  taxes  have  increased  the  farmer's  cost  of  production?  and  there- 
fore the  higher  values  and  the  higher  selling  prices  of  his  products. 

I  am  somewhat  of  a  farmer  myself  and  my  bodks  show  results 
which  at  least  put  me  outside  of  the  so-called  profiteering  class. 

In  industry,  and  particularly  in  the  packing  industry,  after  the 
increased  cost  of  raw  material  is  considered  comes  the  feature  of 
labor.  Our  pay  roll  has  increased  at  least  100  per  cent  during  the 
past  few  years  and  our  production,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouragement 
we  can  offer  our  employees,  such  as  bonuses,  welfare  facilities,  and 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  operations  of  the  business  by  shop 
committees,  our  50-50  club,  and  our  benevolent  association — in  other 
words,  making  every  possible  effort  to  maintain  the  harmonious 
and  interested  plant  spirit,  and  in  which  we  have  succeeded  to  a 
great  degre  ,  after  all  this  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  our  produc- 
tion from  the  same  amount  of  labor  has  decreased  at  least  25  per 
cent,  and  I  believe  in  some  plants  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  The 
present  fateful  tendency  to  get  more  and  work  less  must  be  checked 
to  bring  prices  to  normal;  10  hours'  work  and  6  of  healthy  recrea- 
tion and  8  of  sleep  has  never  hurt  anyone.  Naturally  .the  more 
high  wages  and  decreased  production  of  the  labor  unit  is  encour- 
aged, the  more  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  prices  of  the  manufac- 
tured article,  and  this  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  critical  condi- 
tions of  the  country's  industries  to-day. 

Then,  of  course,  comes  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  added  to  the  prices  as  well  as  many  other  items  which 
must  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  and  which  naturally  cause 
higher  prices  than  heretofore. 

Then  there  has  been  very  great  spoilage  of  meats  due  to  inefficient 
transportation,  and  while  much  of  this  might  be  considered  natural 
to  the  strained  condition  of  the  country's  war  activities,  yet  many 
instances  could  have  been  avoided  by  more  capable  railroad  admin- 
istration: in  fact,  were  avoided  during  the  times  of  congestion  in 
the  past. 

My  object  in  appearing  before  you  is  not  alone  in  the  hope  of 
impressing  your  honorable  body  with  the  impracticable  nature  of 
the  bills  now  before  Congress,  but  with  the  hope  in  my  humble  way 
I  might  contribute  a  few  helpful  suggestions  for  a  solution  of  the 
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critical  conditions  confronting  the  country  to-day,  which  I  believe 
it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  body  as  well  as  the  promoters  of  these 
various  bills  to  accomplish.  That  the  bills  do  not  meet  the  situation 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  sound  practical  advice  as  well  as  lack  of 
practical  experience  in  the  industries  they  seek  to  control. 

I  believe  this  temporary  runaway  price  situation  can  be  remedied 
in  a  much  more  simple,  direct,  and  constructive  way.  I  believe  if 
legislation  were  passed  to  create  a  body  of  practical  men  in  the 
meat  food  industry,  to  be  known  as  the  production  and  stabilization 
committee,  consisting  of  two  or  three  representative,  successful  and 
responsible  men  from  each  department  of  production ;  say,  from  the 
grain-producing  farmer,  the  range  cattleman,  the  dry-lot  feeder, 
the  drover,  live-stock  commission  men,  the  stockyards  managers, 
the  packer,  if  you  please,  representing  not  only  the  larger  packer 
but  the  medium  independent  packer,  and  the  so-called  local  butcher, 
then  the  distributor,  representing  both  the  independent  wholesaler 
and  the  branch-house  men;  the  wholesale  grocer,  the  retailer,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  most  interested  party  of  all,  the  consumer. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  this  production  and  stabilization  committee 
were  appointed,  with  creatice,  advistory,  and  possibly  executive  pow- 
ers, limited  by  the  safeguards  of  Congress,  a  solution  and  read- 
justment and  a  return  to  normal  conditions  could  be  accomplished. 
By  this  method  it  would  be  brought  about  by  a  natural  and  healthy 
decrease  and  not  with  a  sudden  jolt  which  might  do  an  irreparable 
injury  and  create  an  enormous  financial  loss  to  every  factor  concerned, 
including  even  the  consumer,  who  is  always  affected  sooner  or  later  by 
decreased  production. 

What  the  packing  industry  needs  is  not  a  curtailment  of  its  organ- 
ization, nor  of  its  operative  facilities  where  the  direct  application  of 
its  operative  departments  and  organization  has  proved  to  be  wise  and 
safe  and  sane,  but  an  effort,  such  as  could  be  made  by  this  committee, 
to  bring  about  the  different  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and,  above  all  things,  a  stabilization  of  values.  In  fact,  it  is  this 
lack  of  stabilization  which  has  created  these  runaway  markets  and  this 
unnatural  situation.  If,  by  the  constructive  efforts  of  such  a  commit- 
tee, minimum  and  maximum  prices  could  be  fixed,  which  would  allow 
the  farmer,  the  live-stock  producer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  distrib- 
utor a  fair  margin  of  return,  fair  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  growing  business,  of  his  bank  who  loans  him  the  money,  and  capital 
which  seeks  only  such  channels  as  give  a  fair  return,  then,  I  believe, 
the  consumer  could  be  satisfied  that  he  was  securing  his  necessities  as 
cheaply  at  least  as  he  could  produce  them  himself  were  he  to  be  his 
own  farmer  and  producer. 

Boiled  down  this  seems  to  me  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and 
if  constructive  efforts  along  these  lines  are  made  and  fairly  lived  up 
to,  backed  by  the  administration,  I  believe  the  time  will  shortly  come 
when  prices  will  be  adjusted  at  least  to  the  range  justified  by  the  pres- 
ent amount  of  money  which  the  laborer  is  now  drawing  for  his  share, 
and  I  believe  most  positively  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  an  interested  spirit  toward  his  occupa- 
tion with  enough  pay  to  encourage  comfortable,  right  living,  together 
with  being  urged  to  thrift,  to  saving,  and  to  the  acquirement  of  a  com- 
fortable home..  This,  at  least,  is  the  policy  our  company  has  pursued- 
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and  with  he  result  that  we  have  created  a  spirit  of  content  and  coope- 
ration a  little  in  advance,  we  believe,  of  other  plants. 

During  the  war  this  spirit  was  indicated  among  other  ways  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  critical  time  of  war  supplies  in  rushing  orders 
for  the  Government  our  office  force  and  our  foremen  put  on  overalls 
and  worked  night  after  night  until  midnight,  and  volunteered  to  do 
so  without  compensation,  to  get  off  rush  shipments  for  the  Army,  and 
we  have  been  entirely  free  from  dissatisfaction  and  strikes  among  our 
men. 

The  benefits  of  stabilization  of  prices  were  clearly  demonstrated 
during  the  existence  of  the  Food  Administration  when  they  were  per- 
mitted to  fix  a  maximum  price  for  the  two  products  we  know  most 
about,  namely,  hogs  and  crude  cottonseed  oil ;  hogs  remained  pegged 
at  17£  cents  and  crude  cottonseed  oil  at  a  like  price,  and  the  stock 
raiser  as  well  as  the  packer  was  satisfied  with  his  returns,  and  the 
consumer  was  able  to  supply  himself  with  reasonably  cheap  meat 
food  products.  Just  as  soon,  however,  as  the  Food  Administration 
censed  functioning,  prices  continued  to  rise  until  hogs  advanced 
from  17£  cents  to  near  25  cents  per  pound,  forcing  a  proportion- 
ate advance  in  meats.  Cottonseed  oil,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lard  compound,  advanced  from  17^  cents  to  near  23£  cents.  The 
one  big  weakness  of  the  Food  Administration  was  the  lack  of  power 
to  fix  a  maximum  price  on  the  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  hogs  and  of  cottonseed  oil,  namely,  corn  on  the  one  hand 
and  cotton  seed  on  the  other. 

In  fact,  any  processes  of  stabilization  must  begin  with  the  soil  and 
end  with  the  consumer,  otherwise  no  correlation  of  productive  func- 
tions can  be  acquired. 

Another  elimination  of  waste  is  the  item  of  long  credits.  I  believe 
such  a  stabilization  committee  would  advise  Congress  to  restrict  the 
granting  of  credits  in  all  lines  of  industry  relating  to  food  products 
to  the  lowest  margin  as  conserving  not  only  credit  as  interest  expenses 
but  in  its  finality  proving  a  great  factor  to  encourage  the  consumer 
to  live  within  his  income. 

The  matter  of  deliveries  naturally  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of 
the  product  to  the  consumer.    I  believe  Mr.  Hoover's  "4  cash  and  carry 

Elan  "  would  solve  many  problems  of  the  high  cost  of  living  to-day. 
likewise  in  my  humble  opinion,  if  the  large  expenditure  in  Washing- 
ton could  be  curtailed,  thus  reducing  unnecessary  taxation  and  sav- 
ing of  superfluous  taxes,  which  of  course  the  consumer  pays,  it  would 
also  be  a  strong  factor  in  reducing  the  price  of  living. 

The  Dold  Packing  Co.  has  been  in  business  over  fifty  years.  Their 
start  was  with  their  senior's  small  beginning  of  25  pounds  of  bologna 
sausage  peddled  around  in  a  basket.  Our  expansion  is  indicated  by 
our  present  large  total  of  substantial  assets,  and  our  steady  progress 
since  then  has  carried  us  to  an  output  of  nearly  a  million  head  of 
live  stock  annuallv. 

Hundreds  of  others  of  the  so-called  small  or  independent  packers 
have  had  the  biff  packers  as  strenuous  competitors.  In  fact,  we  must 
in  frankness  admit  that  their  tendency  has  been  toward  the  closest 
possible  margin  bet  wen  the  cost  of  the  raw  product  and  the  selling 
price,  and  were  it  not  for  th'w  policy  on  their  part  the  small  packer 
could  have  secured  a  larger  profit.  Their  keen  close  competition, 
with  their  large  volume  and  highly  perfected  facilities  and  method? 
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for  economic  production,  makes  for  the  lowest  margin  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  we  of  course  must  meet  the  market  both  in  live  stock  and 
in  the  finished  product. 

During  all  or  these  years  and  in  spite  of  this  natural  feeling  that 
they  are  close  and  severe  competitors,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
we  can  not  point  to  a  single  act  on  their  part  directly  tending  to  put 
us,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  other  well-managed  small  packing 
house,  out  of  business.  Their  competition,  while  extremely  close,  has 
always  been  fair  and  directed  not  so  much  toward  putting  the  other 
fellow  out  of  business  as  toward  extensive  production  at  a  close 
margin.  We  are  in  touch  every  business  day  with  all  the  leading 
live-stock  markets  in  the  West,  and  we  buy  wherever  we  can  buy 
the  cheapest.  I  can  recall  no  instance  where  we  were  ever  hampered 
by  any  packer  in  their  control  of  any  stockyard  in  the  purchase  of 
our  supplies  at  competitive  market  prices.    This  has  been  our  ex- 

Eerience  and  believe  statements  to  the  contrary  to  be  erroneous, 
ased  on  our  own  experience  of  all  these  years  in  direct  competition 
with  the  large  packers.  In  fact,  the  smaller  packers  would  be  the 
first  ones  to  complain  were  conditions  otherwise,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  complaining,  although  not  in  the  least  beholden  in  any 
way  to  the  large  packers  any  more  than  we  are  ourselves,  would 
seem  to  speak  for  itself. 

There  is  probably  no  business  in  existence  run  on  so  large  a  risk, 
due  to  the  perishable  nature  of  our  product,  and  which  is  done  on 
so  small  a  margin,  and  only  a  large  volume  makes  it  possible  for  the 
packers  to  successfully  perpetuate  their  operations,  consistent  with 
the  means  at  hand. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  prevails  at  all  the  stockyards  we 
buy  from.  We  find  that  the  larger  packers  are  the  first  to  pay  up 
when  their  requirements  are  urgent. 

We  have  thus  experienced  no  disadvantage  from  private  or  packer- 
owned  stockyards  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  their  ownership  is 
in  any  way  detrimental.  Naturally,  like  many  others  who  are 
criticising  them,  we  would  like  a  slice  of  the  stockyards  profits,  if 
we  could  get  them,  which  we,  like  any  other  investor,  had  perhaps 
as  good  an  opportunity  in  securing  originally  as  they  did,  had  we 
the  foresight,  the  courage,  and  the  capital  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
packers  must  necessarily  operate  these  yards  on  a  business  basis, 
which  means  that  they  must  be  fair  to  the  shipper  as  to  the  buyer, 
giving  them  both  a  square  deal,  or  they  would  lose  business  and  con- 
sequently earnings.  The  operation  of  the  stockyards,  like  that  of 
the  packing  industry,  depends  absolutely  upon  careful,  shrewd,  and 
conservative  management,  of  facilities  as  complete  and  large  as  the 
packer  can  afford  to  supply  himself  with,  with  all  the  intelligent, 
practical  experience,  foresight,  the  ability  to  successfully  and  prop- 
erly handle  labor,  and  withal  a  high  order  of  business  ability.  Onlv 
with  these  can  a  packing  business,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
manufacturing  industry,  thrive  and  prosper. 

The  firms  who  have  gone  under  during  the  period  covered  by  my 
experience  have  usually  been  those  who  have  lacked  one  or  more  of 
these  elements  of  business  capacity,  or  of  capital,  which,  of  course, 
means  lack  of  credit. 

I  believe  if  the  nature  and  use  of  the  refrigerator  car  by  the 
packers  were  better  understood  there  would  be  no  thought  of  taking 
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them  out  of  the  control  of  the  users.  They  are  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  safe  operation  and  safe  delivery  of  a  highly  per- 
ishable product  and  interference  with  the  highly  systematized  and 
highly  organized  methods  of  lading,  routing,  and  returning  of  these 
cars  to  their  original  destination  would  be  lamentable  and  disas- 
trous to  the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer. 

We  own  about  250  refrigerator  cars  and  we  go  outside  for  as 
many  more,  and  we  usually  are  able  to  get  as  many  outside  cars 
as  we  need  for  our  surplus  requirements.  Thus,  nobody  would  be 
benefited  and  everybody  harmed  by  making  a  mess  ot  the  meat 
refrigerator-car  situation. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  wholesale  grocers  are  behind  some  of  the 
measures  now  pending  in  Congress,  it  is  lamentable  from  many 
points  of  view,  including  their  own  interests,  and  while  many  whole- 
sale grocers  are  customers  of  ours,  we  can  not  but  believe  that  in 
attacking  the  packers  and  taking  this  course  they  are  decidedly  in 
the  wrong.  They  are  unquestionably  in  a  position  of  nonproductive 
middlemen  and  their  position  is  untenable  from  the  fact  that  while 
the  packer  can  distribute  the  so-called  grocery  line  at  a  margin  of 
10  to  15  per  cent,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  wholesale  grocer's  total 
distribution  cost  has  run  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  so  he  must 
admit  that  he  is  simply  arguing  to  save  his  additional  10  to  15  per 
cent  profit,  an  added  cost  to  the  consumer,  in  his  effort  to  wipe  out 
productive  and  economical  competition  and  stay  in  business.  In 
fact,  we  were  recently  approached  with  a  proposition  to  join  in  a 
consolidation  of  wholesale  grocers,  using  our  branch  and  refrigera- 
tor car  distributing  system  for  the  distribution  of  our  united  prod- 
ucts, because  promoters  of  the  plan  admitted  that  we  could  do  the 
business  cheaper  than  they. 

In  business  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  prevails,  and. 
unhampered,  the  fittest  must  and  will  survive.  If  the  public  did 
not  realize  that  the  packers  were  giving  them  something  they  wanted, 
a  better  quality  at  lower  price,  the  packers  could  not  retain  their 
grocery  lines,  or  expand  in  this  line  of  business. 

The  wholesale  grocer  must  realize  that  his  real  and  dangerous 
rival  is  the  chain  store,  which  has  become  the  natural  distributing 
agent  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  and  in  this 
process  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  eliminate  the  middleman.  In 
fact,  many  wholesale  grocers  have  already  started  chain  series  of 
retail  stores,  which  would  seem  to  fully  bear  out  this  point. 

Another  serious  mistake  being  made  nowadays  is  to  attempt  to 
forcibly  remove  from  cold  storage  the  products  stored  there  in  time 
of  plenty,  not  only  to  prevent  a  very  considerable  waste  at  that 
time  but  to  forestall  what  otherwise  becomes  a.  positive  shortage  in 
times  of  scarcity.  For  instance,  eggs  are  produced  most  abundantly 
in  April  and  May  and  least  abundantly  in  October  and  November. 
Were  it  not  for  the  surplus  stored  in  spring  for  the  shortage  of  the 
fall,  a  serious  scarcity  would  unavoidably  result. 

The  same  is  true  of  many  other  food  products.  In  the  packing 
business  the  heavy  run  of  hogs  occur  in  May  and  June  and  again 
in  November  and  December,  If  the  packer  did  not  take  in  all  of  the 
live  stock  offered  at  these  normal  times  for  marketing  they  would  be 
thrown  back  on  the  producer's  hands,  perhaps  to  die  of  old  age  or  at 
least  deteriorate  while  being  held  beyond  the  proper  time.    Thus,  by 
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having  ample  facilities  for  added  slaughter  in  these  times  of  plenty 
and  proper  facilities  for  storing  the  surplus,  the  packer  subserves 
the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  consumer  on  the  other  and  thus 
maintains  a  balance  which  would  be  impossible  by  any  other  method. 

It  would  therefore  be  deplorable  if  this  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  of  surplus  and  of  urgent  need,  were  interfered  with,  and 
a^rain  the  consumer  would  be  the  general  sufferer.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  force  the  iceman  to  throw  his  winter  stock  of  ice  on 
the  market  in  May  and  reserve  none  for  the  midsummer  months  of 
July  and  August. 

I*  hope,  gentlemen,  these  remarks  may  help  to  a  solution  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  which  has  faced  the  legislative  body  of 
our  country  in  many  years,  and  if  so  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  in  having 
contributed  my  small  part  toward  this  desired  end. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  will  say 
that  your  sound  suggestions  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression 
on  any  sensible,  prudent  man.  But  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  reference 
to  this  legislation,  a  few  questions :  Have  you  read  the  bill  in  regard 
to  the  control  or  direction  of  the  packing-house  plants  which  you 
referred  to  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  have  read  the  Kenyon  bill,  Senator,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  other  8  or  10  or  12  bills,  including  your  own,  were  along 
the  same  line.    So  I  stopped  there. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  wish  you  had  taken  a  little  more  of  your 
time  to  read  the  measure  I  have  introduced,  because  it  does  not  pro- 
vide, nor  do  I  believe  Senator  Kenyon's  bill  provides,  for  any  agency 
for  controlling  or  directing  the  packing  houses.  It  is  intended 
solely  and  simply,  as  I  interpret  the  bill,  to  correct  any  unfair  prac- 
tices that  may  be  carried  on  in  the  transaction  of  the  business.  You 
would  not  object  to  anything  that  corrected  any  abuse  in  the  busi- 
ness, would  you? 

Mr.  DoiiD.  If  you  ask  me  the  personal  question,  I  will  answer  it 
that  way ;  but  I  supposed  we  were  discussing  the  tenure  and  mean- 
ing of  the  bill.  Personally,  I  could  say  to  you  that  a  fair  super- 
vision, such  as  we  have  had  during  the  war,  has  not  been  harmful. 
But  that  is  a  different  matter  from  my  understanding  of  this  bill. 
Here  you  have  a  commissioner,  for  instance,  with  absolute  power, 
and  his  power  can  not  be  gainsaid  without  the  big  expense  of  pay- 
ing for  your  lawyer  and  the  Government's  lawyer  besides,  in  case 
you  do  not  agree  with  his  conclusions;  and  for  the  least  infraction 
of  one  of  our  2,500  men,  as  I  understand  it — if  I  am  wrong  correct 
me— our  license  could  be  taken  away  and  a  receiver  appointed.  Do 
you  suppose  a  banker  would  loan  a  large  sum  of  money  to  us  under 
conditions  of  that  kind?  We  borrow  $8,000,000  right  now,  besides 
common  stock  and  preferred  stock.  Do  you  think  a  banker  would 
loan  us  when  he  might  fear  that  any  one  of  these  2,500  men,  for 
any  purpose  whatever — it  might  be  of  spite,  or  perhaps  by  mis- 
take— would  infringe  some  little  rule 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  know,  Mr.  Dold,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Foodstuffs  provided  for  here  is  intended  to  prevent  any 
unfair  treatment  of  business  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Dold.  Along  the  line  I  have  just  suggested,  that  is  my  im- 
pression of  it. 
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Senator  Kendbick.  Do  you  know  that  the  provision  for  a  food 
controller  is  intended  to  prevent  unfair  treatment  to  the  licensee,  to 
the  person  who  takes  out  the  license,  rather  than  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Dold.  Along  the  line  I  have  just  explained  is  my  idea  of  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  spoke  of  the  controller  having,  as  I  under- 
stood you,  more  authority  than  was  exercised  under  the  licensing 
system  which  prevailed  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Dold.  Oh,  absolutely,  if  I  read  the  bill  rightly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  provision  in  my  bill  gives  to  the  controller, 
first,  less  authority,  and  compels,  in  effect,  very  much  more  discretion 
in  his  action  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  food  controller 
had  during  the  war;  it  lessens  that  power  and  compels  him  to  use 
more  discretion  than  the  food  controller  ever  was  compelled  to  exer- 
cise. 

You  speak  of  the  stabilization  of  prices  there  in  this  connection, 
and  I  glimpse  from  your  statement  that  you  believe  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  situation  that  is,  we  will  say,  unfavorable,  to  use  a  mild 
expression — anything  that  needs  correcting,  you  will  be  in  favor 
of  some  legislation  that  would  help  to  straighten  that  out? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  appointing,  a  committee  of  prac- 
tical men,  representing  all  lines  of  the  productive  industry,  from  the 
soil  to  the  consumer,  giving  them  as  much  power  as  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  deems  right  and  fair.  Let  them  be  creative  so  far  as  sug- 
gestions are  concerned,  and  act  in  a  suggestive  capacity.  I  think  in 
that  way  only,  and  not  by  legislation,  can  this  condition  we  are  in 
now  be  solved.  In  that  way  alone  could  the  balance  of  power,  the 
balance  of  opinion  eventually  get  together  like  a  jury,  and  the 
majority  decide  on  something. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  would  have  this 
committee  in  an  entirely  voluntary  way  acting  without  authority  of 
law ;  is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  No. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  said  "  not  by  legislation,"  and  that  is  why 
you  mislead  me.  You  mean  that  such  a  commission — we  will  call  it, 
for  instance,  a  national  live-stock  commission — is  not  that  your 
idea? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  represents  100  of  the — call  it  the  stabilization  com- 
mittee, call  it  as  you  like — it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  How- 
ever, there  is  more  to  it  than  live  stock;  that  is  only  a  beginning — 
cost  of  manufacture,  cost  of  distribution,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  has  to  do  with  live-stock  products  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  not  one  of  the  purposes  you  would  have 
for  initiating  something  or  providing  such  a  commission  be  to  elimi- 
nate any  question  of  doubt  about  these  markets? 

Mr.  Dold.  Of  stabilization,  yes;  and  keep  them  from  going  too 
high  for  the  consumer  or  too  low  for  the  producer. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  far  as  they  could  legitimately? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  would  depend  upon  the  powers  given  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  believe  that  any  legal  power  could — 
as  you  have  already  suggested,  as  I  recall  your  remarks — interfere 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  materially,  do  yout 
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Mr.  Dold.  Not  such  regulations  as  these  bills  contemplate. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Could  any  regulation  interfere  materially  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  If  the  Food 
Administration  was  acting  in  accordance  with  your  idea  under  the 
law,  directly,  they  had  the  power  and  did  stabilize  hog  purchases  and 
sales  and  fixed  the  price  at  17£,  and  everybody  was  satisfied,  and  it 
held  back  this  runaway  market.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  dees  not  answer  the  question  exactly,  but 
I  can  get  your  viewpoint  of  it  better.  Do  you  not  believe,  however, 
that  that  kind  of  price  fixing  would  be  far  more  practicable  during 
the  war  than  it  would  under  ordinary  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  No;  it  will  do  for  any  time.  It  probably  would  be 
more  valuable  and  necessary  during  the  war,  when  conditions  are 
abnormal,  you  understand.  But  there  is  always  a  time  when  our 
stock  goes  down  too  low,  and  the  farmer  loses,  or  it  goes  up  too  high 
for  the  consumer;  and  the  packer  does  not  want  these  fluctuating 
markets.  It  does  not  do  us  any  good,  because  the  pendulum  will 
swing  backwards.  If  they  go  up,  we  have  a  lot  of  stun  that  has  to  go 
down,  and  it  costs  us  that  much  more  money.  For  instance,  if  hogs 
were  to  go  down  12  or  15  cents  we  can  go  without  borrowing  $4,000,- 
000  or  $5,000,000,  and  that  would  save  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars— save  it  to  the  consumer,  if  you  will. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  reference  a  while  ago  to  the  refrigerator 
cars  reminds  me  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that.  You  say  that  you 
own  how  many  cars? 

Mr.  Dold.  We  have  bought  and  owned  250  cars.  We  bought  them 
on  the  car-mileage  plan,  paying  a  small  amount  down,  and  in  that 
way  pay  for  them  with  the  mileage  in  six  or  eight  years,  a  thing  any 
packer,  large  or  small  can  do,  from  10  cars  up,  you  understand. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Does  any  packer  have  any  difficulty  getting 
refrigerator  cars  on  demand?     ' 

Mr.  Dold.  We  do  not  generally;  no.    Outside  cars,  you  mean? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dold.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  make  your  own  arrangements  for 
the  refrigerator  cars,  or  do  the  railroads  make  the  arrangements  for 
you? 

Mr.  Dold.  What  do  von  m^an  by  that,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  *Well,  suppose  ycu  wish  to  order  a  car.  Do 
you  order  it  from  the  company  that  owns  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  They  come  back  to  us  automatically.  May  I  explain 
the  process? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  I  should  like  to  have  ycu  do  so. 

Mr.  Doii>.  The  cars  start  at  our  yard.  We  have  a  repair  shop 
of  our  own,  and  we  repair  these  cars.  If  it  is  a  breakage,  it  is  paid 
for  by  the  railroad,  or  now  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  on  the 
master  car  builder's  plan.  The  car  then  is  shunted  onto  our  switch — 
it  is^  iced  the  day  before  from  our  icins:  yard,  and  run  onto  the 
loading  switch,  is  loaded,  and  then  is  billed  out  to  its  destination. 
We  get  junction  reports  from  each  junction  point,  postal  cards,  say- 
ing car  number  so  and  so,  loaded  so  and  so,  at  junction  so  and  so — 
taat,ia  all  reported.    When  it  gets  down  to  the  farther  end,  to  the 
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destination  point,  our  branch,  we  will  say,  it  is  unloaded  and  ship- 
ped back  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  there  is  a  shipping  card  sent 
from  there  to  us,  and  junctions  report  back  again. 

In  that  way  we  watch  that  car  day  by  day  and  have  a  record, 
and  if  it  is  out  three  or  four  days  more  than  need  be  we  write  to 
the  last  junction  or  send  a  wire  and  hustle  them  up  on  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  understand  that.  The  question  that  I  was 
anxious  to  have  you  answer  directly  is  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
securing  a  car  but  temporarily. 

Mr.  Dold.  An  outside  care,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dold.  You  do  not  mean  our  own  cars? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Not  your  own.  But  suppose  an  independent 
packer,  with  limited  output,  wishes  to  secure  a  refrigerator  car. 
Who  does  he  apply  to  for  the  use  of  that  car,  to  the  railway  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Dold.  He  goes  to  the  railway  company  by  which  he  ships 
that  special  shipment,  and  they  furnish  the  car. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  in  your  shipments  ever  employ 
cars  by  the  other  packers,  with  their  names  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  We  occasionally  do  that.  But  we  prefer  outside  cars, 
because  they  have  not  their  names  on  them.  We  do  not  want  to 
advertise  those  fellows,  you  know.  But  if  we  ask  them  they  would 
let  us  have  them,  just  as  we  let  other  small  packers  have  ours  when 
they  want  them.  But  that  happens  so  seldom,  since  they  can  get 
all  the  cars  they  want  as  we  can.  We  get  250  outside  cars  when 
we  want  them — the  M.  T.  and  the  Pennsylvania  equipment. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Referring  to  your  statement  of  awhile  ago, 
about  the  necessity  of  operating  the  yards  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
otherwise  they  would  lose  business.  Do  you  not  believe  that  that 
statement,  in  view  of  the  situation,  particularly  as  it  applies  in 
the  West  and  Middle  West,  is  rather  illogical?  For  instance,  I  ask 
the  question  of  you  as  to  what  alternative  a  shipper  would  have 
to  go  to  his  nearest  market  point,  without  any  regard  to  any  treat- 
ment he  received.  How  could  he  go  to  any  place  else  but  to  that 
yard? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  easily  answered.  We  receive  during  the  year 
perhaps  100,000  hogs  direct,  either  from  the  producers  in  the  West 
or  from  the  drovers.  They  ship  them  to  us  either  on  wire  or  ship 
them  direct  on  consignment.  They  will  say,  "  I  have  shipped  on  con- 
signment." They  will  say,  "  I  have  got  five  cars  of  hogs  weighing  so 
much.  Do  you  want  them?"  We  wire  back  an  offer.  He  will  accept 
it,  and  those  hogs  come  right  straight  to  our  yards,  to  our  own  switch, 
and  never  go  near  the  yard  at  all.  He  may  figure  that  he  probably 
saves  a  yardage  and  so  on.  But  the  fact  that  we  only  get  that 
proportion  shows  that  the  other  900,000  prefer  to  go  through  the 
stockyards.  North  &  Squiers,  of  Boston,  have  for  many  years  had 
their  plant  open  to  men  who  want  to  ship  stuff  down  there  and  save 
the  yard  charges  and  buy  them  on  the  rail ;  that  is,  dressed.  Then, 
in  Chicago,  there  is  the  Omaha  Co.,  and  in  Kansas  City  the  Pollard 
Packing  Co. — it  formerly  was,  now  owned  by  Armour,  I  think,  which 
receive  hogs  direct,  and  they  often  get  more  hogs  than  they  want  and 
have  to  resell  them  to  the  yards.    That  is  the  other  channel. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  You  misunderstand  my  question  or  I  misunder- 
>tood  your  statement,  Mr.  Dold.  I  had  in  mind  that  I  understood  you 
to  make  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  permitting  of  patrons  of  a 
public  stockyards 

Mr.  Doid.  Exactly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  which  the  principle,  as  I  understand,  enters 
where  a  man  has  no  choice — at  least  but  little  choice,  or  little  alterna- 
tive— but  to  send  his  stock  to  the  nearest  market. 

Mr.  Dold.  He  has  every  choice  and  every  alternative,  I  tried  to 
explain,  by  passing  the  yards  entirely  and  shipping  them  direct  to  us 
as  packers.  If  the  stockyards  did  not  treat  them  well,  they  would 
ship  all  their  hogs  that  way,  but  they  prefer  to  ship  nine-tenths  of 
their  hogs  to  the  stockyards  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But,  assuming  that  the  packer  owns  the  yards, 
as  he  does  generally  in  the  West  or  Middle  West,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
we  have  information  from  them,  control  of  the  majority  of  the  stock, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  Suppose  that  the  shipper  received  unfair 
treatment  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  He  would  not  feel  like  increasing  his  troubles 
by  shipping  directly  to  the  packer,  would  he  ? 

Mr.  Doid.  We  try  to  show  him  that  he  decreases,  and  he  certainly 
does  decrease  his  cost.  He  can  come  with  the  hogs  himself  and  weigh 
them,  if  he  likes.  We  think  it  is  the  cheapest  thing  and  the  best  thing 
to  do.  But  we  can  get  only  a  small  proportion  to  do  it.  They  prefer 
to  go  to  the  yards.    Those  are  the  facts. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Suppose  a  shipper  goes  to  the  yards  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  he  receives  in  the  yards 

Mr.  Dold  ( interposing) .  Well 

Senator  Kendrick  (continuing).  My  contention  is  that  he  has  not 
any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  yards  whatever.  I  think  you  will 
agree  to  that — the  producer  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  way  the 
yards  are  handled  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  He  does  not  have  to  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  he  is  doing  business  on  an  economical  plan, 
my  contention  is  that  he  must  go  to  the  nearest  point  without  regard 
to  whether  they  treat  him  well  or  not. 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  not  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Where  would  he  go  to  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  The  Indianapolis  shipper  could  go — for  instance,  take 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  a  point  from  which  we  get  a  great  many  hogs. 
Indianapolis  is  just  a  few  miles  from  there;  Chicago  is  on  the  way, 
Detroit  is  on  the  way,  Cleveland  is  on  the  way — and  yet  we  get  a 
large  proportion  of  those  Indiana  hogs  at  Buffalo. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  suppose  it  happened  as  it  does  in  the 
West — it  is  an  actual  fact — our  distances  are  greater  than  yours,  and 
it  is  a  very  widely  different  proposition.  He  declines  to  go  to  one 
market,  because  it  is  owned  and  controlled  in  a  certain  way,  and  he 
finds  when  he  goes  to  the  next  one  they  may  be  owned  by  the  same 
man,  and  the  same  conditions  apply  identically.  So  it  leaves  him 
without  any  alternative,  and  he  must  take  what  they  give  him. 

Mr.  Dold.  Permit  me  to  enlighten  you  on  one  point — I  use  the 
^ord  "  enlighten  "  advisedly,  because  I  see  that  you  have  the  wrong 
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impression  of  the  real  executive  status  of  the  stockyards.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  shippers  or  owners  of  hogs  consign  their  hogs  to  a  com- 
mission man.    lie  is  their  agent. 

^Senator  Kendrick.  May  1  inform  you,  Mr.  Dold,  not  offensively, 
but  just  to  explain — that  I  have  been  a  shipper  for  40  years  of  cattle, 
and  am  now  a  cattle  producer? 

Mr.  Dold.  Therefore  you  understand  the  whole  minutiae.  But  is 
it  not  a  fact  now  that  when  the  drover  or  the  owner  of  the  hogs 
ships  that  car  of  hogs  to  his  commission  man,  he  does  not  give  a 
"  toot  in  hell,"  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  who  owns  the  stockyards, 
so  long  as  that  commission  man  gets  him  the  biggest  prices.  Why 
should  he  care?  He  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  stockyards  ex- 
cepting to  pay  his  feed  bill,  and  he  gets  well  paid  for  that.  You 
know  that  as  a  shipper.  If  he  chucks  corn  at  2  or  3  cents  a  pound 
into  the  hogs  and  water,  which  costs  nothing,  and  we  buy  it  at  24 
cents  a  pound,  he  is  well  paid  for  his  food  bill.  We  have  driven 
hogs  two  blocks  from  the  stockyards  and  they  have  lost  3  per  cent, 
and  that  means  75  cents  a  hundred  for  what  the  farmer  paid  2  or  3 
cents  a  pound  for. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  rather  on  the  side,  you  know. 

Mr.  Dold.  We  are  discussing  the  fanners  now  as  well  as  the  stock- 
yards. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Of  course,  the  question  of  how  much  feed  he 
would  give  them 

Mr.  Dold  (interposing).  He  gives  them  all  he  can,  and  a  little  salt, 
if  he  dare. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  understand  that.  But,  for  instance,  if  you 
charge  him  tco  much  for  his  feed  to  his  hogs,  or  if  he  thinks  the  com- 
mission man  charges  him  too  much  commission,  the  very  point  that 
you  suggested  might  help  to  correct  that  situation  in  giving  him  a 
voice  about  the  control  of  the  yards;  he  would  have  something  to 
say  about  the  market  in  which  he  sold  his  product. 

Mr.  Dold.  What  could  he  say  now?  I  would  like  to  get  your 
viewpoint,  because  I  see  you  are  taking  it  seriously,  and  there  may 
be  something  I  do  not  see  in  your  logic.  Suppose  he  owned  the 
yards  himself,  or  suppose  he  had  a  big  share  in  the  yards.  Suppose 
in  a  $100,000  yard  he  owned  one-tenth  interest.  Suppose  he  was  a 
director.     How  would  that  interfere  with  that? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  suggest  that  he  have  something  to 
say  about  how  much  he  would  pay  for  hay  if  he  was  shipping  in 
cattle.  I  would  suppose  he  would  have  something  to  say  about  how 
much  he  would  pay  for  the  commission  in  the  sale  of  his  cattle-  I 
would  suppose  that  he  would  have  something  to  say  about  the  price 
he  received  for  a  dead  animal  that  was  found  in  the  car,  and  a 
number  of  things  like  that,  which  he  does  not  have  anything  to  say 
about  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dold.  What  good  would  it  do  to  have  the  say;  if  he  was  a 
director  and  stockholder  there  he  would  want  the  big  price,  because 
he  would  only  get  in  once  a  month,  and  the  other  fellows  would 
come  every  hour  in  the  day. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  am  not  assuming  that  he  would  be  a  director 
and  stockholder. 

Mr.  Dold.  You  said  an  owner? 
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Senator  Kendrick.  I  am  assuming  that  he  has  something  to  say 
about  the  price  that  he  pays  for  what  he  gets. 

Mr.  Dold.  I  will  answer  you  in  this  way:  This  stabilization 
committee  would  take  that  up. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  exactly  the  question  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Dold.  That  would  be  fair;  that  would  be  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment I  believe  myself — for  instance  when  we  feed,  I  kick  like  the 
devil  at  giving  $1.50  a  hundred  for  hay,  but  it  is  customary,  and 
that  is  the  market.  And  when  that  fellow  comes  to  buy  a  ham,  I 
soak  him  all  I  can;  that  is  the  difference.  Just  as  the  farmer,  when 
he  comes  to  the  stockyards 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing.)  You  spoke  awhile  ago  about 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Is  it  not  vour  judgment,  Mr.  Dold,  that 
we  are  concerned  a  little  further  than  that  about  the  man  with 
whom  we  rub  elbows  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  mention  that  as  illustrative,  for  sometimes  there  is 
a  case  of  a  little  packer  who  goes  under. 

Senator  Kendrick.  At  least  you  would  favor  a  condition,  I  will 
say,  under  which  he  should  have  every  right  guaranteed  to  him  that 
every  other  man  had  in  the  same  line  of  business? 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  in  a  general  way.  I  would  not  favor  him  butting 
in  on  our  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  saying,  "  Here,  I  have 
a  hundred  hogs  I  want  you  to  kill,"  and  in  that  way  disorganize 
our  plant. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  did  not  mean  interfering  with  you.  I  mean, 
no  one  should  interfere  with  him,  either. 

Mr.  Dold.  No,  no.  I  believe  in  fairness.  I  believe  the  Golden 
Rule  applies  to  the  butcher  business  as  well  as  any  other  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Have  you  thought  of  any  kind  of  legislation 
which  we  should  pass  to  correct  any  evils  that  exist  or  that  many  be- 
lieve to  exist,  even  if  they  do  not  exist?  You  admit  in  the  beginning 
of  your  remarks  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this  subject, 
and  that  many  people  thought  there  were  serious  evils  that  ought  to 
be  corrected.  Have  you  thought  of  any  legislation  that  might  be 
enacted  by  Congress  to  correct  these  real  or  imaginary  evils  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  Assuming  that,  as  far  as  stabilization  is  concerned,  they 
do  exist.  I  believe  the  suggestion  of  mine — made  deferentially,  of 
course — of  the  stabilization  committee,  would  remedy  all  of  it  and 
give  Congress  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  without  this  miserable  misrep- 
resentation that  has  been  going  on  back  and  forth. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  clearly  grasp  your 
stabilization  committee  idea.  How  many  members,  for  instance, 
would  you  have  on  that  committee? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  go 
about  these  things,  but  I  would  say  let  us  have  two  or  three  of  each, 
and  let  them  in  turn 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  Of  each  kind  of  business? 

Mr.  Dold.  Of  each  kind  of  business,  from  the  soil  to  the  consumer, 
and  let  them 

Senator  Ransdell  (interposing).  Starting  in  with  the  producer? 

Mr.  Dou>.  Starting  from  the  soil,  with  the  grain  farmer,  and  then 
grain  producer.  Then,  you  have  two  kinds  of  live-stock  raisers,  the 
grass  man  and  the  feed-lot  man,  which  you  understand,  I  suppose  ? 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dold.  The  grass-lot  man  does  not  feed  any  corn,  and  the  other 
man  is  the  dry-lot  feeder  who  feeds  corn  and  concentrated  feeds. 
Now,  then,  go  from  that  on  to  the  drover,  who  is  the  middleman  and 
who  buys  the  producer's  hogs  and  sends  them  to  the  market. 

Then  take  the  live-stock  commission  man  who  is  in  reality  the  agent 
of  the  producer — is  strictly  so ;  he  is  the  one  who  fights  us  for  prices — 
he  is  the  "  profiteer  " ;  he  is  the  man  that  raises  the  price  of  hogs  on 
us  $1  a  day  sometimes,  wrongfully,  but  we  have  either  to  take  them 
of  leave  them  alone. 

Go  from  that  to  the  stockyards  manager;  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
should  have  a  say  in  it. 

Then  take  the  packer,  who  has  a  soul  to  save,  notwithstanding — 
take  the  large  packer  and  small  independent  packer  like  ourselves  or 
Kingan  or  Hormel,  or  any  one  of  these  dozen  or  fifteen  I  could  name, 
and  also  the  small  butcher,  for  instance,  Mr.  Smith  here. 

And  then  go  on  beyond  that  and  take  the  distributer.  We  have 
wholesale  distributers  who  buy  carloads  of  beef,  independent  men, 
and  we  sell  them  in  the  Boston  market  or  any  other  market  as 
against  the  packers'  branches.  You  see,  the  packers  have  not  all 
the  say,  even  in  the  distributive  end. 

Then  take  the  branch  men,  either  of  the  large  packers  or  the  others ; 
then  take  the  wholesale  grocers,  who  seem  to  feel  hurt;  and  then 
take  the  consumer. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  have  anybody  there  representing 
transportation  ?    That  is  a  very  big  branch  of  the  business  now. 

Mr.  Dold.  I  accept  that  suggestion.  I  probably  omitted  that. 
I  wrote  this  whole  thing  yesterday  and  had  not  time  to  think  it  over. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  would  make  rather  a  large  committee, 
but  perhaps  not  too  large.  Under  your  plan  it  would  represent 
everybody  from  the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  From  the  soil  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Ransdell.  From  the  soil  to  the  consumer.  Would  you 
limit  that  to  live-stock  products,  or  would  you  go  into  other  articles 
of  food?  As  long  as  you  are  getting  up  a  stabilizing  committee 
for  food  products  why  not  have  it  extend  to  other  articles  than 
meat? 

Mr.  Dold.  Right.  I  have  had  that  in  mind  when  I  mentioned 
wholesale  grocers,  who  handle  everything  else.  You  might  also 
take  a  chicken  man,  if  you  like. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  dairy  interests  are  mentioned  in  this  bill 
and  the  poultry  business  is  also. 

Mr.  Dold.  That  broadens  the  idea  and  is  very  logical,  indeed. 
Take  the  matter  of  milk  production,  which  costs  me  40  cents  to 
produce  a  gallon  of  milk,  and  the  best  I  can  do  is  32£  cents  for  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  small  cotton  grower.  Wo 
eat  the  cotton  seed ;  that  is  a  very  important  product  of  food. 

Mr.  Dold.  They  make  flour  of  it  now,  I  understand. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  would  not  object  to  making  a  cotton  man 
one  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  a  bully  idea. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  would  take  in  the  wheat  growers? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is,  a  grain  farmer,  you  understand. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  I  know  that  is  a  food  product,  and  a  very 
important  one. 

Mr.  Dold.  The  grain  farmer — it  takes  in  grain. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  does? 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes.  You  might  take  in  the  miller  and  the  elevator 
man,  just  broadening  the  thing. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  was  just  seeing  whether  or  not  your  scheme 
would  be  broad  enough  to  take  in  all  food  products. 

Mr.  Dold.  Let  this  large  body,  which  might  be  unwieldly,  appoint 
an  executive  committee  of  the  first  men  in  each  bunch,  ana  let 
them  meet  once  in  awhile  to  hear  that  committee's  report. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Assume  we  have  a  committee  created,  and  let 
us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  composed  of  10  really 
representative  men;  it  might  be  more,  it  might  be  less. 

Mr.  Dold.  The  executive  committee  of  this  body  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Yes.  What  are  you  going  to  have  it  do,  accord- 
ing to  your  ideas?  What  would  be  the  practical  things  which  that 
executive  committee  would  do  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  Senator,  you  are  giving  me  a  large  order  just  over- 
night.   I  only  worked  this  thing  out  yesterday. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Legislators  have  these  big  orders. 

Mr.  Dold.  Sure,  but  they  have  nothing  else  on  their  minds. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  you  would  see  how  many  laws  and  other 
things  we  have  to  look  after,  you  would  know  we  must  get  practical 
help  from  practical  men  like  yourself. 

Mr.  Dold.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  think  out  loud,  if  you  will  give 
me  time  to  think  this  out,  I  will  give  you  a  good  one,  based  upon  the 
butcher's  standpoint,  of  course. 

Let  me  illustrate :  During  the  Food  Administration  control  they 
got  the  live-stock  men  and  packers  together.  There  were  sometimes 
100  men  in  one  room,  and  they  had  rather  a  big  fight  the  first  one  or 
two  meetings.  They  had  their  chests  so  full  condemning  the  packers 
that  they  did  enjoy  themselves  immensely.  They  now  admit  it  right 
and  left.  I  think  they  did  enjoy  themselves  beautifully.  They 
damned  us  right  and  left.  Fortunately,  our  chairman,  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  is  a  level-headed  man  and  a  master  in  the  conservation  of 
thought  and  mind,  finally  smoothed  the  thing  out,  and  after  about 
the  third  meeting  there  was  the  finest  harmony  I  have  ever  seen. 
Some  men  tell  me  that  ever  since  they  have  not  been  having  in  their 
bosom  the  feeling  against  the  packers  and  that  they  find  they  wore 
wrong.    They  find  the  packers  were  friends  instead  of  enemies. 

This  body  of  100  men  can  get  together,  and  the  result  is  they  have 
formed  an  organization,  and  they  have  an  executive  committee  to 
meet  once  each  month  to  discuss  matters  of  general  importance  to 
all  of  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  This  is  a  voluntary  association  you  are  speak- 
ing of? 

Mr.  Dold.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Does  it  reach  all  branches  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Doij).  Of  the  live  stock  only,  so  far. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Of  the  live-stock  industry  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  all,  so  far:  and  the  packer.  That  takes  in  as 
much  as  you  could  imagine  from  those  two  sources. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  And  they  discuss  everything  of  benefit  to  every 
one  concerned,  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Dold.  They  do  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  are  all  represented? 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  sir.  They  aired  their  grievances  and  made  their 
suggestions  one  with  the  other,  and  the  packer  said,  "  Why,  yes;  we 
can  meet  that  nicely,"  and  on  many  points  they  have  met. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  think  it  has  been  really  beneficial  in 
character  because  of  getting  the  people  together  and  having  a  better 
understanding? 

Mr.  Dold.  It  has  only  been  working  since  the  Food  Administration 
has  gone  out.  Before  that  was  not  that  get-together.  I  believe  if  it 
was  worked  more  they  would  have  a  better  understanding  than  eier 
before. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  it  be  possible  to  enlarge  that  idea  and 
have  the  Government  committee  of  some  civilians,  perhaps  appointed 
by  the  President,  maybe  on  the  suggestions  of  representatives  of  the 
different  industries,  and  have  it  work  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned, 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Dold.  You  still  mean  of  practical  men  I  have  spoken  of? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Of  practical  men  you  have  spoken  of.  Not 
lawyers,  and  so,  although  I  have  known  some  lawyers  that  were 
practical. 

Mr.  Dold.  I  have  absolutely  many,  many  of  them  who  are  my 
good  friends,  but  they  are  still  lawyers. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  was  trying  to  develop  your  thought  to  get 
these  practical  men  selected  from  the  very  industries  and  businesses, 
from  the  producer  right  on  up  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Dold.  I  was  trying  to  carry  your  thought  a  little  further. 
You  might  invite  each  organization,  for  instance,  the  organizations 
covering  the  cattlemen's  associations,  and  so  on,  inviting  them  to 
nominate  or  suggest  the  three  men  best  fitted  to  represent  them.  Let 
the  big  packers  and  the  little  packers  and  the  butchers  nominate 
three  other  men.  And  in  that  way  they  are  to  get  the  best  of  them 
all  and  satisfy  all,  and  create  right  from  the  start  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  what  they  suggest,  and  then  suggest  that  to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  then  would  you  allow  this  commission  to 
consider  any  complaints  from  any  one  who  wished  to  present  them? 

Mr.  Dold.  Absolutely.  They  are  a  clearing  house  now  between 
the  individual  trades  from  the  soil  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  you  give  it  any  legislative  power  or 
dimply  a  power  of  recommending  to  Congress  such  legislation  as 
ought  to  be  passed  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  a  big  question.  Could  they  have  the  same 
powers  as  the  administration  do  now,  for  instance,  to  bring  it  down 
to  a  practical  solution? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Dold.  Something  along  those  lines  I  have  in  mind.  That  did 
work  very  well,  but  we  chafed  sometimes  having  those  fellows  go 
over  our  backs  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  But  they  meant  to  be  fair,  and 
it  was  constructive. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  suppose  as  the  result  of  these  hearings  that 
would  be  had,  especially  if  they  were  public  hearings,  the  public 
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would  be  given  information  of  any  genuine  bona  fide  complaints,  if 
there  were  any,  and  then  they  would  be  aired  before  the  public  and 
subjected  to  that  very  powerful  force  of  public  opinion,  and  thereby 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  Dold.  And  the  bunk  ones  thrown  in  the  waste  basket. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  would  be  found  to  be  bunk  in  a  little 
while  and  quit  talking. 

Mr.  Dold.  That  would  be  a  tremendous  force;  it  grows  on  me 
since  you  speak  of  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  good  deal  in  your 
suggestion.  I  wonder  if  there  could  be  anything  worked  out  along 
the  line  to  some  extent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with 
certain  powers  in  regard  to  transportation  alone ;  or  had  this  better 
be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  voluntary  body,  at  least  giving  it  power 
to  suggest  rather  than  to  render  final  decisions,  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does.      . 

Mr.  Dold.  The  Food  Administration  has  a  certain  power  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  which  we  respected.  If  it  said,  "  Now,  you  should  not 
do  so  and  so,"  we  respected  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  was  a  war  power  and  it  is  very  question- 
able, I  expect,  unless  we  would  absolutely  engage  in  interstate  com- 
merce, whether  this  association  that  you  speak  of  could  do  anything 
of  that  kind,  except  on  intrastate  business?  It  might  do  for  inter- 
state business. 

Mr.  Dold.  You  would  have  to  combine  it  all,  intra  and  other,  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Smith  suggested,  there  are  probably  25  or  30  small  and 
large  packers  in  Buffalo.  You  would  have  to  take  them  in  some  way, 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  may  have  a  grienvance  more  than  the 
big  fellows. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  99  cases  out  of  100  I  expect  the  producer 
is  an  intrastate  man;  he  does  not  produce  ordinarily  in  more  than  one 
State. 

Mr,  Dold.  Except  that  he  is  an  interstate  shipper.  For  instance, 
we  produce  in  Buffalo,  but  we  are  interstate  shippers  because  we 
ship  beyond  the  line. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  work 
this  out  more  fully  than  you  already  have  done  it,  and  for  others 
to  turn  their  attention  somewhat  to  it. 

Mr.  Dold.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  only.  I  have  only  discussed 
this  with  that  cattleman  who  was  here  the  other  day,  and  I  imme- 
diately stepped  on  his  toes  because  he  was  a  grass  man  and  corn 
man. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  idea  you  have  got  is  not  unlike  the  con- 
ception you  have  got  back  of  the  league  of  nations,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  they  assemble,  three  from  each  nation,  and  they  talk 
their  matters  over  and  endeavor  to  get  public  opinion  back  of  it. 
We  might  get  a  number  of  representatives  from  all  of  these  various 
interests  together,  let  them  talk  everything  over  and  give  due  pub- 
licity to  it,  and  correct  any  evils  that  exist  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  it  exactly.  Let  them  suggest  legislation.  Give 
them  power  to  say  to  a  recalcitrant  member,  "You  stop  that,  or 
we  will  go  for  you."  There  are  a  few  like  that,  but  they  are  not  the 
large  majority. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  Of  course,  they  would  have  power  to  suggest 
legislation,  but  not  power  to  make  any  enactments  themselves. 

Mr,  Dold.  That  would  be  with  Congress.  When  I  go  to  that  that 
is  beyond  my  depth ;  that  is  for  you  to  solve.  I  had  in  mind  if  you 
would  give  us  something  like  the  Food  Administration  that  would 
work  well. 

Senator  Ransdell.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in 
what  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Dold.  It  is  a  practical  solution,  to  my  mind,  and  see  what 
it  would  save. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then  you  would  not  be  treading  particularly 
on  anybody's  toes? 

Mr.  Dold.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  no  one  could  say  it  is  class  legislation 

Mr.  Dold.  So  you  have  singled  me  out  for  slaughter? 

Senator  Ransdell.  But  you  hava  not  singled  out  the  other  and 
could  not  possibly  do  it  in  the  plan  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Dold.  He  has  a  voice.  We  cannot  all  be  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  100,000,000  people  have  a  voice  through  their 
President. 

Senator  Ransdell.  One  of  the  things  that  some  object  to  in  the 
proposed  legislation  is  that  it  singles  out  the  packing  business,  the 
poultry  business  and  dairy  business,  but  does  not  take  in  many 
other  kinds  of  business. 

Mr.  Dou>.  Let  the  others  come  in.  If  this  worked,  why  not  the 
steel  business,  why  not  this  and  why  not  that?  These  things  grow. 
But  the  food  business  is  what  nearest  touches  the  consumer. 

Most  people  do  not  give  a  rap  what  railroad  fares  are  doubled  or 
trebled,  and  they  do  not  even  realize — the  laboring  man — that  every 
time  his  wages  are  raised  his  ham  that  he  ships  costs  more.  But  you 
touch  him  on  the  price  of  meat  his  wife  goes  out  and  buys  then  he 
squeels,  and  it  hurts  him  right  there.  Therefore,  I  say  food  is  the 
best  starting  place. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  do  you  desire  to  ask  the  witness  any 
questions? 

Senator  Kenton.  I  have  not  heard  the  witness,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  so  I  do  not  believe  I  can  ask  him  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dold,  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
questions  that  have  been  asked  and  your  answers  that  you  have 
given  here. 

Mr.  Dold.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  really  object  to  is  the  licensing  ques- 
tion, is  that  it? 

Mr.  Dold.  Not  necessarily.  We  had  a  license  during  the  Food 
Administration,  but  the  enormous  powers  given  to  the  license  ad- 
judicator would,  to  my  mind,  be  a  serious  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  object  to  the  license,  providing 
this  one  man  or  this  commission  or  whatever  it  might  be  would  not 
be  given  this  plenary  power  to  revoke  license,  and  all  that  ?  If  that 
were  not  put  in,  you  would  have  no  objections? 

Mr,  Dold.  Answering  your  question  perhaps  the  most  definite  way 
I  can,  we  did  not  object  to  being  licensed  under  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration; that  was  fairlv  conceived. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  in  war  time,  however. 

Mr.  Dold.  The  method  and  the  application  is  the  same,  you  know. 
It  was  entirely  constructive. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  the  same  applications  were 
made  that  were  made  by  the  Food  Administration,  it  would  not  be 
hurtful  to  the  packing  business? 

Mr.  Dold.  Not  if  conducted  as  they  did.  But  you  see,  Senator, 
the  risk  we  run  of  having  some  man,  who  may  be  narrow  minded, 
who  may  be  a  crank,  who  may  be  naturally  unfair — and  see  the 
havoc  he  could  wreck  on  a  business.  It  is  stupendous  when  you 
think  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  stock  producers  who  have  appeared  before 
this  committee  have  dwelt  upon  this  one  phase  of  it.  They  seem  to 
believe  that  it  would  create  a  sort  of  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  people, 
and  that  it  might  diminish  production.  Of  course  that  is  one  thing 
I  suppose  you  packers  have  to.  take  into  consideration,  because  you 
can  not  do  any  packing  business  unless  you  have  the  material  to  pack. 

Mr.  Dold.  Am  I  interrupting  if  I  answer  that  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dold.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  for  months  and  months  we 
keep  on  buying  live  stock,  with  a  direct  loss  of  from  $10  to  $3  on 
hogs  we  have  stored  away  in  the  past,  simply  because  we  can  not 
afford  to  lay  down  on  the  market,  and  conditions  prevail  over  which 
we  have  no  control  that  have  created  higher  prices  and  we  can  not 
get  cost  price  for  our  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  commission  you  spoke  of  in  your 
discussion  with  Senator  EansdeJl:  That  commission  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  have  tremendous  powers.  It  would  have  to  at  least 
have  the  power  to  make  investigation  of  your  books?* 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes ;  employing  the  best  accountants  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  time  they  would  care  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  The  Food  Administration  did  that,  you  know.  They 
had  men  there  for  months  at  a  time ;  they  had  a  couple  of  very  bright 
fellows  who  went  through  our  books  like  a  dose  of  salts,  and  they 
<ame  to  secure  a  cost  unit.  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  come  right  in. 
That  is  something  I  have  been  trying  to  find  for  40  years."  "We 
know  it."    "  All  right,  come  right  in. 

Senator  Ransdbll.  What  did  they  find? 

Mr.  Dold.  They  worked  there  two  or  four  or  six  hours  a  day, 
and  they  finally  admitted  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  unit  cost  in 
the  packing  business.  I  suppose  it  cost  the  Government  $25,000  or 
$50,000  to  learn  what  I  told  them. for  nothing.  Of  course,  I  had 
only  been  in  the  business  40  years  and  they  mistrusted  my  judgment. 
They  had  been  in  the  business  40  hours,  you  know.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  suppose  this  thing  is  done  that  has  been 
suggested,  and  that  this  commission  finds  what  you  call  the  "  colored 
gentleman  in  the  woodpile."  What  are  we  to  do  ?  We  have  located 
the  trouble.  We  have  discovered  there  is  something  wrong.  What 
power  shall  this  commission  have? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  a  hard  question  for  me  to  tell  you,  gentlemen. 
But  I  would  say,  in  my  own  way,  give  them  the  power  to  tap  that 
fellow  on  the  shoulder  and  tell  him  not  to  do  it  again. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  To  publish  it  to  the  world  that  there  is  the  j 

evil  and  to  make  your  recommendation  to  Congress  for  specific  legis- 
lation.   Without  those  two  things  corrected  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  The  moral  effect,  or  something  like  that,  would  keep 
the  bunch  in  shape.  Then  if  he  insisted  on  being  a  crook,  then  turn 
him  over  to  you  folks.  I] 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  it  could  be  removed  by  publicity?  L 

Mr.  Dold.  I  believe  so,  and  by  this  tapping  on  the  shoulder.    Say,  i 

u  Now,  look  here,  that  is  not  right"    The  man  himself  might  not  , 

have  done  it.    Suppose  a  man  with  2,500  men  in  his  employ,  like  J 

myself,  has  a  crook  on  his  staff  or  a  man  not  having  good  judgment. 
For  illustration,  we  buy  probably  four  or  five  or  six  different  kinds 
of  hogs.  During  the  Food  Administration,  when  it  first  started,  we 
were  told  that  the  fixed  price  on  that  day  must  not  be  below  a  cer- 
tain price — I  have  forgotten  what  it  was — say,  17£  for  argument's 
sake.  We  bought  some  at  16,  some  at  16£,  and  some  at  17,  and  some 
at  18,  but  the  average  for  the  drove  must  not  be  beyond  that.  Our 
drove  ran  17.48,  and  we  got  a  100-word  wire  from  Supervisor  Brown 
which  said  in  effect,  "If  you  do  it  again,  we  will  put  you  on  the 
junk  heap."    We  were  not  guilty  of  anything  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dold,  you  will  not  object  if  I  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  your  plant? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  came  here  for  that  purpose,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize,  of  course,  as  we  do,  that  complaints 
have  been  made  against  the  packing  system  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  three  volumes  of  reports  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  is  quite  a  complete  report,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  something  with  reference  to  some  or  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  regarding  your  plant.  But  before  I  do 
that  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  the  committee  a  few  things.  You 
have  already  told  the  committee  that  your  firm  has  been  in  ex- 
istence about  50  years. 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  started  with  practically  nothing? 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capital  stock  now? 

Mr.  Doij>.  We  have  $2,500,000  common  stock.  $3,500,00  preferred 
stock,  and  a  surplus  of  about  $5,000,000,  and  we  borrow  about 
$8,000,000  on  open  bank  account. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  annual  turnover  now  is  about  how 
much  ?  . 

Mr.  Dold.  In  pounds  about  250,000,000  and  in  dollars  about  $60,- 
000,000.  Our  tonnage  was  very  little  more  this  year,  but  our  dollars 
jumped  from  48  to  62,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  illustrates  merely 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  probably  one  of  the  largest  inde- 
pendent packers  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Dold.  We  are  in  with  the  Kingan  &  Formel  and  the  Sinclairep 
and  that  bunch — probably  six  or  eight,  including  the  St.  Louis 
Abattoir  Co.  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  profits  during  the  last  year  were  how 
much? 
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Mr.  Dold.  May  I  answer  that  in  figures,  so  there  will  be  no  guess- 
work about  it  at  all?  I  am  loaded  for  you  on  that;  I  expected  that 
would  be  asked. 

These  are  from  the  reports  given  of  our  monthly  statements  to 
the  Food  Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  generally  realized  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  is  hollering  "stop  thief"  to  the  packers  and  the 
profiteer,  really  receive  all  the  audits,  and  the  last  half  of  the  term 
did  the  auditing  for  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  know  what  the  profits  of  the  packers  are. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Dold,  did  they  not  make  a  report  on  that 
to  the  President? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  can  not  answer  offhand.  The  papers  spoke  of  some- 
thing like  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  do  you  know  what  is  in  the  report?  There 
was  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Senate  to-day  asking  for  that  re- 
port, as  something  seemed  to  have  happened  to  it.  So  I  think,  per- 
haps, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  not  trying  to  keep  those 
figures  from  the  public,  as  I  think  you  perhaps  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Dold.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Senator,  that  they  have  criticised  the 
packers  for  being  profiteers  and,  is  that  just,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  same  figures  that  I  have  here,  which  show  that  during 
the  entire  period,  from  November,  1917,  to  the  last  quarter  of  1918, 
our  profits  averaged  2.28.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  that;  it  is 
from  the  certified  statements  given,  subject  to  their  own  accountants, 
who  came  there  quite  often. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  asked  whether  they  criticised  you.  They 
filed  certain  reports  with  the  President,  and  that  is  what  called  out 
this  legislation.  I  suppose  they  were  trying  to  state  the  facts  as  they 
understood  them;  they  may  have  been  wrong. 

Mr.  Dold.  Could  they  understand  it  any  different  from  that? 

Senator  Kenton.  The  report  on  profits  has  never  been  published, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  that  is  what  the  Senate  to-day  asked  for. 
So  we  will  probably  have  that  in  a  few  days. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  under  the  law  we  passed  they  would 
have  no  right  to  publish  them.  They  have  the  authority  now  to 
make  the  examinations,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  they  have  no  author- 
ity or  any  right  to  publish  them,  according  to  law.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  may  be ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  have  to  be  authorized.  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  how  many  plants  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  We  have  two ;  one  at  Buffalo  and  one  at  Wichita,  and 
then  we  have  the  oil  refinery  over  here  on  the  Virginia  side. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dold,  you  meant  your  net  profits  are  2.28  per 
cent  on  your  turnover? 

Mr.  Dold.  On  our  turnover;  yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  in  the  aggregate  quite  a  large 
profit,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Dold.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  times  do  you  turn  over  in  a  year? 
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Mr.  Dold.  We  run — and  that  is  another  benefit  we  got  from  a 
little  looking  into  these  figures — about  4  per  cent  before  the  Food 
Administration  came  in,  and  they  showed  us  how  we  did  not  turn 
our  stuff  often  enough,  and  therefore  that  if  we  turned  oftener 
we  could  produce  more  stuff  and  still  stay  within  the  limitation  of 
2£  per  cent,  and  yet  give  the  consumer  a  little  leiss  price.  In  other 
words,  we  could  produce  a  little  cheaper  by  having  more  tonnage. 
So  we  run  up  to  about  5  or  5£  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Senator  ICenyon.  Five  and  a  half  what? 

Mr,  Dold.  Times  turnover. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  turn  over  five  and  a  half  times? 

Mr.  Dold.  Our  average  stock. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  earned  2.8  each  turnover;  that  made 
about  12  per  cent  a  year,  was  that  it? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  have  the  actual  figures  here  somewhere.  I  think  we 
run  7$  to  12  per  cent.  I  think  we  averaged  about  9  or  9J  per  cent, 
around  there  somewhere.  I  am  guessing  at  some  of  these  figures. 
What  I  have  here  is  the  fluctuations  of  the  packing  business. 

I  have  five  periods.  November  and  December,  1917,  b?ing  the 
first  period,  showing  2.42;  the  first  quarter  of  1918  showed  2.74.  Of 
course,  they  took  it  an  average  for  the  year.  You  can  not  say  we 
shall  keep  our  profit  2£  each  month  or  each  quarter.  The  second 
quarter  of  1918  was  0.96,  the  third  quarter  0.98 ;  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1918  was  4.17.  That  made  an  average,  don't  you  see,  of  2.28,  or 
a  little  over  2J  per  cent,  or  about  a  quarter  less  than  we  would  have 
been  allowed  under  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  make  as  much  money  as  you  could 
have  made  under  their  regulations? 

Mr.  Dold.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  president  of  your  company,  Mr.  Dold  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  salary  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  got  $12,000  up  to  about  six  or  seven  months  ago,  and 
under  our  bonus  system  our  men  were  getting  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  president,  so  they  said,  "Our  president  is  working  too 
cheap.    Make  him  $25,000."    So  I  am  getting  $25,000  now. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  You  mean  the  men  working  for  vou  got  over 
$12,000? 

Mr.  Dold.  Oh,  yes ;  some  get  as  high  as  $25,000.  Our  system  is  to 
give  a  reasonable  salary,  say,  $150  or  $175  a  month,  and  then  give 
them  a  share  of  the  bonus,  a  share  of  the  profits.  We  take  our  total 
net  profit,  for  instance,  and  from  that  we  deduct  6  per  cent,  which 
goes  nominally  to  the  stockholders,  whether  as  a  dividend  or  not. 
That  is  what  they  are  paid  for  dividends  on  the  stock.  Then  we 
take  10  per  cent  of  that  and  divide  that  according  to  our  own  judg- 
ment among  the  men.    We  divided  last  year  about  $150,000. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do  not  have  any  strikes,  do  you? 

Mr.  Dold.  We  have  not  had  a  strike  for  15  years,  and  are  an  open 
shop,  one  of  the  few  large  packers  with  an  open  shop.  But  we 
maintain  what  we  are  proud  to  refer  to  as  the  "  gold  spirit n  among 
the  men. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  this  division  with  the  men,  Mr.  Dold,  has 
increased  your  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  We  think  it  has. 
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Senator  Kenton.  And  it  has  created  good  feeling  among  the  men 
and  you  have  just  as  much  money? 

•  Mr.  Dold.  We  have  made  more  money.  We  found  the  more  liberal 
we  were  to  the  men  the  better  our  results.  The  factor  of  those  for- 
eigners are  the  ones  that  bother  us.  When  they  get  so  much  money — 
they  will  work  three  or  four  days  a  week,  and  then  drop  off  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  so  on.  That  has  been  our  big  trouble.  They 
come  and  go,  and  we  do  not  consider  them  really  a  part  of  our 
organization. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  really  have  a  sort  of  profit-sharing  system 
with  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  men  do  you  employ,  Mr.  Dold  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  We  employ  1,500  at  Buffalo  and  1,000  at  Wichita;  it 
varies  with  the  time  of  the  year. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  speak  of  dividing  this  10  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  your  judgment,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  Why,  yes;  for  instance,  the  manager  would  get  8  or  10 
per  cent;  the  next  man  or  two  7  per  cent;  the  next  man  might  get 
3  or  4  per  cent ;  and  a  dozen  would  get  6  per  cent,  and  so  on  down, 
that  is  for  our  office  managers;  ana  then  we  give  a  percentage  to 
the  rank  and  file.  This  year  each  man  in  the  plant  gets  a  bonus. 
We  distributed  one  January  1,  where  the  lowest  bonus  to  any  man, 
laborer,  was  $50,  and  from  there  up  to  $250;  and  we  do  that  again 
next  January. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  taken  out  of  your  profit  on  the  turnover? 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Dold,  that  Mr.  Hoover  in- 
sisted that  the  smaller  packers  would  necessarily  have  to  be  allowed 
a  larger  profit  than  the  large  ones,  because  of  their  limited  business? 

Mr.  Dold.  It  does  not  work  out  that  way,  Senator.  The  little  fel- 
lows kicked  like  the  deuce  for  3  per  cent;  they  said  they  could  not 
stand  it ;  could  not  work  on  2£,  but  Mr.  Hoover  was  very  firm  through 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  they  made  it  2£,  and  the  large  packers  9  per  cent 
on  the  invested  capital,  and,  strange  enough,  it  worked  out  just 
about  even. 

Senator  Kendrick.  He  insisted  on  this  difference? 

Mr.  Dold.  It  was  really  a  designation,  because  a  great  many  large 
packers  are  capitalized  in  a  different  way  than  the  smaller  ones  are. 
Very  few  men  among  the  small  packers  have  preferred  stock  or 
bonds,  and  so  on.    So  it  would  not  be  regulated  the  same  way. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  your  surplus,  Mr.  Dold? 

Mr.  Dold.  Our  surplus  is  something  around  $5,000,000.  We  have 
always  piled  up  our  profits  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  kept  them  in 
the  business  so  as  to  borrow  less. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  leave  the  question  of  profits  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  On  page  42  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  re- 
port, part  3,  Mr.  Dold,  I  want  to  read  briefly,  and  before  I  read  1 
want  to  ask  you:  The  Dold  Packing  Co.  and  Cudahy  are  the  only 
two  packing  companies  in  Wichita,  Kan.  ? 

Mr.  Dold.  In  Wichita,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  that  part  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report  where  it  charges  that  there  is  an  indication  that 
there  is  an  agreement  between  you  and  Mr.  Cudahy  ? 
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Mr.  Dold.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  it. 

The  Chadiman.  As  to  the  disposition 

Mr.  Dold  (interposing).  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  known  our 
name  was  mentioned  in  that  report.  I  do  not  know  a  word  of  it 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  take  on  page  41,  part  2,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report,  and  we  find  these  figures:  "Interstate 
slaughterers — Big  Five  proportion  of  slaughter  in  12  important 
packing  centers,  by  kinds  of  animals ;  191.6,  calendar  year : " — I  will 
only  refer  to  the  column  "  swine,"  and  I  find  that  Cudahy  handled 
50.2,  and  that  all  others,  which,  of  course,  would  be  Dold,  handled 
49.8  per  cent.  It  was  since  stated  to  this  committee — I  think  it  was 
so  stated  a  year  ago — that  there  was  an  understanding  between  you 
people  as  to  a  division  of  those  animals. 

Mr.  Dold.  You  ask  me  if  there  is  one? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dold.  Absolutely  not.  There  is  no  occasion  for  it.  But  the 
peculiar  similarity  comes  in  this  way :  We  both  have  the  same  capac- 
ity, we  both  have  the  same  trade,  we  both  export  a  certain  class  of 
hogs,  and  both  ship  the  other  way.  Cudahy  knows  if  he  hogs  the 
thing  and  buys  two-thirds  of  the  hogs,  another  day  we  will  get  in  and 
make  him  pay  the  next  day,  and  vice  versa.  So,  without  any  under- 
standing, they  just  actually  keep  on  buying  until  they  get  about  half 
the  hogs.    That  accounts  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  receive  a  thousand  hogs  in  the  yard. 
Your  men  would  not  undertake  to  buy  more  than  about  500,  or  about 
half? 

Mr.  Dold.  Just  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  there  is  an  understanding? 

Mr.  Dold.  I  would  not  say  there  was,  under  those  circumstances. 
But,  you  understand,  we  are  regulated  entirely  by  Chicago  prices. 
The  prices  fluctuate  each  day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  prices.  I  am 
speaking  about  the  receipts.  The  charges  are  made,  Mr.  Dold — and 
we  might  just  as  well  meet  them 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  sir;  be  frank  about  it.    I  am  here  to  talk  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  bringing  this  up  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
either  to  affirm  or  deny. 

Mr.  Dold.  I  deny  it.  There  is  nothing  to  it.  It  is  a  pipe  dream  on 
their  part.    This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's report,  as  I  state  it.    I  will  try  to  secure  a  copy  for  you. 

Mr.  Dold.  You  told  it  to  me,  and  I  do  not  have  to  read  it.  I 
deny  it,  sir.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  at  all :  and  no  occasion 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  read  from  page  42,  j>art  3,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  [reading] :  "Wichita  Union 
Stock  Yards  Company" — I  understand  that  the  stockyards  there 
are  owned  by  Cudahy  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  not  a  fact.  We  do  not  own  one-third  of  it. 
My  brother,  Fred,  owns  10  shares,  which  my  father  bought  one  time 
and  left  the  estate,  and  my  brother,  Fred,  bought  it  from  the  estate. 
Otherwise,  we  have  no  interest  in  the  stockyards. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  Cudahy  own  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Dold.  He  does  not  own  it  entirely.  They  treated  him  a  little 
better  than  they  did  us.  The  history  of  it  was  this :  There  was  the 
old  Whitaker  packing  plant.  You  remember  it — they  were  known 
down  South ;  they  were  in  St.  Louis. 
.  Senator  Ransdell.  I  do  not  remember  it  at  all. 
,  Mr.  Dold.  They  built  a  plant  in  Wichita.  They  failed,  and  it 
was  idle  two  or  three  years,  and  we  were  alone,  and  the  city  of 
Wichita  then  bought  that  plant  at  a  very  small  price  and  gave  it  to 
Cudahy  as  a  bonus.  We  ourselves  got  a  bonus  from  the  city  of 
Wichita  when  we  built  of  $150,000  and  20  acres  of  land,  and  I  think 
they  gave  Cudahy  the  same.  He  was  just  slick  enough  to  see  the 
stockyards  and  to  say,  "I  won't  come  in  unless  you  give  us  some 
of  the  stock."  That  is  as  I  understand  the  history  of  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  they  own.  They  do  own  some,  and  I  have  myself 
resented  that  they  gave  it  to  him  as  a  newcomer,  and  we,  who  held 
the  bag  while  they  were  flying  around  driving  stakes  for  town  lots, 
did  not  get  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  take  the  time  to  read  this,  but  you  will 
find  it  on  pages  42  and  43,  part  3,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's report. 

And  then  you  will  find  in  there  a  reference  on  page  104  of  the 
same  report. 

Mr.  Dold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  see  that  you  are  furnished  copies  of  these 
reports. 

Mr.  Dold.  All  right ;  let  us  have  it,  so  we  will  see  about  that,  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  on  to  say  here  : 

In  speaking  of  the  conditions  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  where  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Co.,  and  the  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.  have  an  agreement  as  to  division  of  pur- 
chases, A.  C.  Stuart,  a  member  of  one  of  the  commission  houses  there,  stated 
to  an  examiner  of  the  commission,  in  substance  as  follows,  concerning  purchases 
made  by  small  buyers : 

"The  commission  houses  there  have  the  fear  that  if  they  sell  their  stock 
before  Cudahy's  buyers  have  looked  them  over,  they  will  be  discriminated 
against  thereafter  by  Cudahy's  buyers,  telling  them  to  sell  the  rest  of  their 
cattle  to  the  same  man  they  sold  the  first  lot  to." 

The  situation  is  the  same  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  where  Swift  &  Armour 
control  the  market    *    *    *. 

And  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  matter  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Dold.  That  is  on  cattle  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr*  Dold.  Just  to  show  you  the  absurdity  of  that,  the  facts  are 
that  we  kill  about  one-quarter  of  the  cattle  that  Cudahy  kills.  We 
have  no  large  beef  house  like  he  has.  I  imagine  that  he  kills  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  we  25  per  cent.  Now,  how  could  such 
a  condition  as  that  exist? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  very  important  to  you  and  your 
firm,  and  of  course  it  is  important  to  the  committee,  to  know  about 
this.  Naturally  the  committee  has  to  rely  upon  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report. 

Mr.  Dold.  Very  naturally.  Have  I  answered  that  to  your  satis- 
faction ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  have  answered 
it.  You  have  denied  that  you  have  any  understanding  as  to  a  division 
of  purchases  in  those  yards,  and  that  personally  you  have  no  interest 
whatever  and  your  company  has  no  interest  whatever  in  those 
stockyards. 

Mr.  Dold.  We  do  not  own  one  dollar  of  stock  in  the  stockyards, 
and  there  is  not  interest  of  any  of  our  people  in  those  stockyards, 
except  that  my  brother  Fred  owns  10  shares,  as  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  stockyards  at  Wichita, 
outside  of  Mr.  Cudahy. 

Mr.  Dold.  I  can  not  answer  that.  A  Cincinnati  man  started  it 
first.  He  started  the  yards,  and  owned  all  the  stock,  but  eventually 
sold  some  to  small  investors  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Dold. 

Mr.  Dold.  There  is  nothing  further  that  I  want  to  say.  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Gates  of  Chicago  here? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  business,  and  place  of  residence 
to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  L.  F.  GATES,  PRESIDENT  CHICAGO  BOAED  OF 

TRADE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Gates.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  through 
your  courtesy,  I  appear  to  present  no  partisan  attitude  toward  this 
controversy  that  has  arisen  between  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  large  packers.  But  there  are  certain  principles  of  legisla- 
tion involved  in  some  of  these  bills  which  we  have  felt  we  would 
want  to  be  heard  about,  because  we  consider  them  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  practice  in  peace-time  legislation.  So  that  if  I  may 
make  a  brief  statement  I  will  then  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
which  you  may  wish  to  propound  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Gates.  On  the  theory,  for  which  there  is  good  authority,  that 
our  Government  is  one  of  law  rather  than  of  bureaus  or  commissions 
or  executive  departments,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  our  citizens 
may  expect  definite,  specific  legislation;  legislation  such  as  they  may 
adjust  themselves  to;  legislation  for  which  they  may  have  respect. 
And  I  think  that  the  people  of  the  country  generally  have  a  desire 
to  have  respect  for  law,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  obey 
the  law. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  does  this  legislation  that  i9 
suggested — and  I  have  read  the  Kenyon  bill  embodying,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  all  that  is  in  the  other  bills  in  the  way  of  control  through 
licensing,  with  some  additional  features— does  this  bill  measure,  up 
to  that  standard  ? 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  do  so.  It  appears  to  give  blanket 
authority  to  a  certain  department  of  the  Government,  which  depart- 
ment, through  a  commissioner  of  foodstuffs,  shall  control  a  certain 
industry. 
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If  enacted  into  law  that  will  make  for  law  by  rules,  regulations, 
and  Executive  orders  instead  of  by  specific  and  definite  mandate. 
It  puts  the  citizen  in  a  position  where  he  does  not  know  what  the 
law  is  from  day  to  day..  Consequently  he  can  not  adjust  himself  to 
it.  It  puts  the  executive  department  in  a  position  where  with  a 
change  of  personnel  you  have  a  change  of  the  law,  because  the  regula- 
tions, rules,  and  orders  that  will  be  promulgated  will  be  such  as  will 
reflect  the  personality  of  the  individual  who  is  the  occupant  of  tha 
office  for  the  time  being. 

How,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  may  a  citizen  respect  the 
law  under  these  conditions?  To  illustrate,  I  will  speak  of  one  of 
the  executive  departments  or  bureaus  which  is  remarkably  efficient, 
comparatively  speaking.  That  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 
There  was  a  revenue  law  enacted,  a  part  of  which  became  effective 
on  the  1st  of  last  April.  That  law  empowered  the  Pommissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  make  certain  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  that  law.  Certain  parts  of  that  law  affect  our 
business.  We  have  been  working  for  five  months  under  that  law, 
and  the  regulations  in  regard  thereto  have  not  as  yet  been  issued. 
And  when  they  are  issued  they  will  be  retroactive.  Until  those  regu- 
lations are  published  we  will  not  know  just  what  is  required  of  us. 
Of  course,  we  are  disposed  to  obey  that  law,  but  we  ao  not  know 
what  the  law  is.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  living  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  or  not. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  that  is  true  of  that  department, 
is  there  any  reason  to  think  it  would  not  be  true  of  the  bureau 
which  would  have  control  of  this  particular  industry? 

This  habit,  or  this  policy,  which  seems  to  be  becoming  a  habit,  of 
legislating  blanket  authority  seems  to  be  a  hold-over  from  war  con- 
ditions. Such  laws  were  objected  to  upon  theory  at  the  time,  but 
the  people  of  the  country  submitted  to  them  and  worked  under 
them — in  fact,  did  not  make  serious  objection  thereto — because  they 
and  we  felt  that  it  was  only  temporary  and  to  meet  extraordinary 
conditions. 

Under  that  sort  of  control,  authority  that  was  not  specifically  given 
was  assumed,  if  there  was  any  desire  to  use  such  authority.  We  have  * 
had  considerable  experience,  we  of  the  grain  business,  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  with  Government  control.  While,  of  course,  that 
control  has  been  taken  off  as  far  as  almost  everything  is  concerned, 
we  of  the  grain  business  are  still  working  under  that  control.  And 
there  is  a  daily  policing  of  grains  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  Food  Administration. 

Now,  further,  as  compared  with  the  supervision  or  control  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  before  your  committee,  this  control  was  benevolent. 
It  was  a  control  by  men  of  large  ability ;  men  who  were  performing 
the  service  through  purely  patriotic  motives;  men  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  business,  and  consequently  could  bring  to  it  an  in- 
telligence that  will  hardly  be  possible,  I  think,  under  the  conditions 
outlined  in  the  present  bill.  But  under  that  control  we  have  seen 
prices  arbitrarily  fixed,  not  only  for  our  market,  but  for  all  markets; 
and  differentials  fixed  as  between  various  markets,  which  arbitrarily  . 
limited  the  territory  from  which  any  one  market  could  draw.  We 
have  seen  customers  of  our  market  compelled  to  send  their  grain  to 
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other  markets ;  not  that  they  wanted  to  do  it,  but  the  arbitrary  con- 
ditions imposed  compelled  them  to  do  it. 

And  we  have  seen  a  policing  of  the  trade  in  this  way :  That  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  do  business  with  no  one  except  a  licensed  per- 
son. That  means  as  to  any  shipment  we  receive  we  must  be  sure  it 
comes  from  a  man  holding  a  license.  The  obligation  is  on  us  to 
determine  it.  And  all  these  things  are  exceedingly  hampering  in 
business. 

These  are  things  which  we  have  endured,  as  I  have  said,  without 
complaint,  because  we  felt  they  were  temporary.  But  now  we  are 
legislating  for  peace.  If  that  was  good  war-time  legislation,  all 
right;  for  peace  times,  no.  It  is  no  the  sort  of  legislation  that  we 
have  worked  under  in  this  country  which  has  brought  us  growth  and 
prosperity.  What  does  promote  growth  and  prosperity?  What 
does  stimulate  industry?  Certainly  a  law  which  takes  away  from 
industry  the  fruits  of  industry,  the  fair  and  reasonable  fruits  of 
industry,  will  not  stimulate  industry. 

What  promotes  initiative?  Not  a  law  that  imposes  Government 
control  on  the  individual  as  well  as  the  corporation. 

What  invites  the  risking  of  capital  ?  Certainly  no  fixing  of  prices ; 
determination  of  profits;  ability  to  appoint  a  receiver  without  ade- 
quate provision  for  appeal. 

What  then  does  promote  prosperity?  What  is  it?  What  sort  of 
laws  are  they  under  which  we  have  grown  to  be  powerful  and  a  pros- 
perous nation  ?  They  have  been  laws  that  have  been  definite.  They 
have  been  laws  that  have  been  iust.  They  have  been  laws  that  have 
given  equal  opportunity  by  talcing  away  special  privileges.  The3* 
have  been  laws  that  have  eliminated  unfair  practices,  and  that  have 
provided  for  open  markets. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  this  theory  of  licensing  indus- 
try is,  in  truth,  sound  and  good,  why  not  expand  it?  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  such  that  they  control  only  certain  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of  products.  Production  is 
certainly  more  important  than  distribution.  Why,  then,  if  it  is  good 
policy  to  license  the  distributor  and  manufacturer,  should  not  we 
also  license  the  producer,  and  tell  him  just  how  much  he  may  pro- 
duce, so  that  there  will  be  supplies  that  will  just  fill  the  bill? 

The  further  we  go  with  it,  the  better,  if  it  is  a  good  thing.  And  our 
feeling  is,  as  we  are  opposed  to  such  legislation  in  time  01  peace,  that 
the  time  to  register  our  protest  and  to  ask  you  to  consider  our  views  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  is  good  policy  in  legislation,  is  right  now.  We 
feel  that  we  should  make  our  protest  now,  because  if  this  idea  ex- 
pands, it  will  expand  to  all  industry. 

And  our  protest  would  be  the  same  if  the  hardware  business  were 
affected  by  this  legislation ;  or  if  the  wool  business,  or  any  other  line 
of  business  were  affected,  because  our  objection  to  it  is  fundamental 
rather  than  confined  to  the  industry  to  which  now  there  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  it. 

But  as  applied  to  this  particular  industry,  this  bill  presupposes  a 
problem  for  solution.  What  is  that  problem?  Is  there  in  fact  a 
problem  ?  We  want  to  be  very  sure,  first,  that  there  is  a  real  problem : 
that  it  is  not  simply  a  trade  war;  that  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
rehashing  ancient  history ;  and  that  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  fix  on  one 
industrv  Dlame  for  conditions  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  war. 
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But  suppose  that  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  is 
a  problem  to  be  solved ;  does  it  affect  the  entire  industry  ?  Is  it  some- 
thing that  is  common  to  individuals  and  partnerships,  as  well  as  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  packing  industry  ?  If  not,  then  why  should 
we  enslave  individuals  and  partnerships  because  corporations  might 
be  to  blame  and  put  the  entire  industry  under  the  blight  of  Govern- 
ment control? 

Of  course,  I  have  not  all  the  facts,  and  I  confess  to  ignorance  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  problems  which  you  may  be  considering.  I 
can  only  suggest  what  those  problems  might  be.  If  it  is  not  a  trouble 
with  the  entire  industry,  and  if  we  may  Delieve  the  papers  that  it  is 
an  objection  to  the  practices  of  the  five  large  corporations,  then  why 
not  deal  directly  with  the  problem  involved,  instead  of  extending 
the  licensing  system  over  the  entire  industry,  composed  of  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  and  corporations? 

Heretofore  corrective  legislation  has  been  largely  aimed  at  corpora- 
tions, on  the  theory,  I  suppose,  that  because  a  corporation  has  neither 
a  body  nor  a  soul  it  is  indeterminate  as  to  existence,  and  may  become  a 
menace  for  that  reason.  But  under  such  other  laws  as  we  have,  indi- 
viduals and  partnerships  were  held  free  from  the  same  sort  of  con- 
trol, on  the  theory,  I  suppose,  that  because  individuals  and  partner- 
ships are  mortal  that  the  amount  of  damage  they  may  do,  if  they 
were  in  a  position  to  control,  would  be  exceedingly  limited. 

Is  the  problem  that  of  exceptional  greed  on  the  part  of  the 
packers,  and  I  mean  by  that  on  the  part  of  the  large  packers,  as 
compared  with  other  packers?  Is  it  that  there  is  exceptional  abuse 
of  power? 

There  have  been  some  occurrences  recently  which  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  more  or  less  human, 
and  that  the  people  in  other  lines  of  industry,  when  they  feel  they 
have  the  upper  hand,  are  inclined  to  be  rather  greedy,  and  are 
inclined  to  abuse  power,  whereas  they  should  consider  the  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  power. 

Is  the  problem,  then,  one  of  these  large  corporations?  If  so,  why? 
Is  it  along  the  line  of  monopoly?  If  so,  is  not  the  Sherman  law, 
with  all  its  amendments,  sufficiently  broad  to  reach  the  case  ?  If  not, 
broaden  it. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  unfair  practices?  If  so,  is  not  the  Federal  Trade 
law  enough  to  reach  them,  and  strong  enough  to  reach  them?  If 
not,  strengthen  that  law. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  terminal  facilities?  If  so,  why  should  not  the 
receiving  end  of  the  business  be  handled  in  the  same  way  that 
the  shipping  end  is  handled  ?  I  have  never  seen  a  stockyard  where 
cattle  were  loaded  that  was  under  private^  control ;  but  where  they 
are  received  there  is  private  control.^  It  is  just  possible  that  that 
may  be  a  part  of  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  railroads  rightfully, 
just  as  the  freight  houses  are  for  package  freight. 

If  it  is  not  any  of  these  things  and  if  it  is  a  matter  of  preferen- 
tial service  in  cars,  provide,  by  specific  legislation,  that  there  shall 
be  opportunity  for  all  shippers  on  the  same  basis,  and  all  packers, 
and  all  who  need  to  use  these  facilities. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  whatever  is  done  let  it  be  specific 
and  definite,  so  that  our  people  will  know  what  the  law  is  and  be 
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able  to  adjust  themselves  accordingly.  Because  we  should  not  con- 
sider a  question  solved  when,  under  blanket  authority,  the  legislative 
power,  which  under  the  Constitution  is  imposed  on  Congress,  is  re- 
delegated  to  a  department  of  the  government. 

We  have  seen  a  broad  instance  of  disintegration  of  a  monarchy 
from  bureaucracy  to  what  is  practically  anarchy.  And  a  republic 
may  disintegrate  in  the  same  way.  Arid  this  is  a  tendency  toward 
that  bureaucracy ;  it  is  a  tendency  toward  paternalism,  which  from 
another  we  can  learn  does  not  seem  to  be  justified.  Yet,  as  I  say, 
I  suppose  we  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not  all  the  facts  before  us 
which  you  have. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  thought,  and  I  think  we 
had  good  reason  for  that  thought,  that  the  licensing  system  and 
this  sort  of  control  was  exceptional  in  time  of  peace.  And  the  reason 
for  thinking  so  was  that  there  was  a  case  some  years  ago  that  came 
up  from  California,  where  they  tried  to  control  the  Chinese  laun- 
dries through  a  licensing  system.  I  would  like  to  read,  if  I  may, 
a  quotation  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  rendered  at  that  time. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Give  us  the  volume  from  which  you  are  quoting? 

Mr.  Gates.  I  have  not  that  information  here.  It  is  the  Y ick  Wo 
case: 

When  we  consider  the  nature  an  the  theory  of  our  Institutions  of  Govern- 
ment, the  principles  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  rest,  and  review  the  his- 
tory of  their  development,  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  leave  room  for  the  play  and  action  of  purely  personal  and  arbitrary  power. 
Sovereignty  itself  is,  of  course,  not  subject  to  law,  for  it  is  the  author  and  source 
of  law ;  but  in  our  system,  while  sovereign  powers  are  delegated  to  the  agencies 
of  government,  sovereignty  itself  remains  with  the  people,  by  whom  and  for 
whom  all  government  exists  and  acts.  And  the  law  is  the  definition  and  limi- 
tation of  power.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  that  there  must  always  be  lodged 
somewhere,  and  in  some  person  or  body,  the  authority  of  final  decision ;  and  in 
many  cases  of  mere  administration  the  responsibility  is  merely  political,  no  ap- 
peal lying,  except  to  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  the  public  judgment,  exercised 
either  in  the  pressure  of  opinion  or  by  means  of  the  suffrage.  But  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  considered  as  indi- 
vidual possessions,  are  secured  by  those  maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are 
the  monuments  showing  the  victorious  progress  of  the  race  in  securing  to  men 
the  blessings  of  civilization  under  the  reign  of  just  and  equal  laws,  so  that,  in 
the  famous  language  of  the  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights,  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth  "  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men."  For,  the  very 
idea  that  one  man  may  be  compelled  to  hold  his  life,  or  the  means  of  living, 
or  any  material  right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  at  the  mere  will  of 
another,  seems  to  be  intolerable  in  any  country  where  freedom  prevails,  as  be- 
ing the  essence  of  slavery  itself. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  were  the  facts  upon  which  that  opinion 
was  predicated? 

Mr.  Gates.  I  understand  that  they  tried  to  control  the  laundry 
business  in  San  Francisco,  as  far  as  trie  Chinese  were  concerned. 

Senator  Kenyon.  By  State  law. 

Mr.  Gates.  My  understanding  was  that  it  was  by  a  city  ordinance. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  but  it  was  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  question  of  interstate  commerce  was  not 
involved. 

Mr.  Gates.  Oh,  no.    It  was  not  a  matter  of  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 
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Mr.  Gates.  No,  sir;  I  am  just  an  ordinary  business  man. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  question  about  the 
right  of  Congress  to  license  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  Gates.  I  think  not.  But  I  think  that  rather  than  license  them 
they  should  be  incorporated  under  a  Federal  system.  I  would  prefer 
incorporation  to  licensing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it.  But  have  you 
any  question  in  your  mind  as  to  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  legis- 
late as  to  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Gates*  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  read  the  President's  recommendation 
to  the  Congress  in  regard  to  licensing  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  ? 

Mr.  Gates.  I  presume  I  read  it,  but  it  has  not  fastened  itself  in  my 
memory. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  has  not  staked  in. 

Mr.  Gates.  There  are,  perhaps,  other  parts  of  the  address  that 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  suppose  you  do  not  take  with  absolute  verity 
presidential  proclamations,  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Gates.  Well,  if  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  will  say  that  I  think 
some  of  these  things  are  hold-overs  from  war  conditions ;  that  there 
has  been  during  the  war  a  general  disposition  to  ask  for  and  receive 
blanket  authority — which  may  have  been  a  way  to  win  the  war,  and 
if  so,  we  are  glad  of  it,  but  we  wish  to  go  on  record  now  as  protesting 
against  that  sort  of  system  obtaining  in  peace,  when  we  are  legis- 
lating for  what  we  hope  will  be  peace  conditions. 

In  our  business,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  see  a  good  deal 
of  speculation.  We  see  some  beneficent  results  of  wise  speculation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see,  occasionally,  instances  of  dire  results  of 
unwise  speculation.  But  as  compared  with  speculation,  we  say  there 
is  nothing  that  affects  the  country  so  much  as  the  speculation  that 
goes  on  here  in  Washington,  because  you  are  speculating  with  the 
destinies  of  the  American  people.  And  it  is  fascinating;  it  must  be, 
otherwise  you  would  not  be  here.  Because  there  is  no  material  return 
which  can  compensate  you  for  devoting  your  energies  to  this  work. 

That  duty  to  speculate  for  the  country  is  imposed  upon  you  by  the 
Constitution.  If  you  devote  your  very  best  efforts  to  it  seriously, 
and  make  your  speculation  the  result  of  your  experiences  and  such 
forecasts  as  you  can  make,  then  it  is  likely  to  be  wise  speculation.  If 
30U  treat  it  as  a  game,  then  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  specula- 
tion; it  may  be  unwise  or  not.  But  there  is  no  form  of  so-called 
speculation  which  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  give  discretionary  order 
to  an  unknown  agent ;  and  that  is  what  this  bill  purports  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  under  a  license 
during  the  war? 

Mr.  Gates.  It  was  not  under  a  license,  but  it  was  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  under  a  State  license? 

Mr.  Gates.  No,  sir ;  we  are  under  a  State  charter. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir:  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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But  the  individuals  who  are  in  the  grain  business  were  licensed.  The 
individuals  who  were  in  the  provision  business  were  licensed  up  to  a 
few  months  ago,  and  then  all  restrictions  were  taken  off  as  far  as  the 
provision  business  was  concerned.  But  those  restrictions  and  the 
license  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  are  still  in  force, 
as  far  as  the  grain  business  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  control 
of  the  grain  exchanges  is  concerned.  That  has  been  extended  by  the 
wheat  guaranty  law  up  to  June  1,  1920,  so  far  as  the  wheat  trade  is 
concerned. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  legislation  is  intended  to  be 
corrective  or  curative.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  opposite  result 
may  follow  for  certainly  no  competent  man  will  be  invited  into  the 
business.  Nor  will  capital  be  invited  into  the  business  under  condi- 
tions which  would  obtain  if  this  bill  became  a  law. 

And  what  would  be  the  result?  You  would  have  a  gradual 
dropping  out  of  those  factors  in  the  packing  business  which  are  now 
independent.  Naturally  men  would  become  disgusted  with  Govern- 
ment control.  So  that  you  would  ultimately  have  a  real  problem  in 
monopoly.  You  would  gradually  sift  the  thing  down  to  where  you 
would  have  but  a  few  large  interests  in  the  packing  industry. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  under  and  over  production, 
and  it  is  important.  But  it  is  not  any  longer  enough  that  we  should 
merely  produce  corn;  we  must  produce  the  best  corn  that  we  can, 
from  seed  that  is  best  suited  to  the  land  that  we  have.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  steel  rails.  We  must  produce  steel  rails  from  the 
best  combination  of  ores,  so  as  to  have  them  stand  the  strain  that 
is  put  upon  them. 

And  so,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  make 
laws.  May  we  not  expect  that  such  laws  as  are  made  now,  when  we 
are  trying  to  get  back  to  peace  conditions,  will  really  incorporate  or 
be  in  line  with  the  principles  which  have  made  this  great  country 
of  ours  prosperous  and  enabled  it  to  advance  to  the  position  which 
it  now  holds;  laws  which  will  make  it  still  greater,  and  make  it 
continue  prosperous  if  adhered  to? 

You  gentlemen  are  leaders  in  this  matter.  We  have  no  wish  to 
have  anything  else  but  a  very  cordial  respect  for  you  as  leaders. 
We  feel  that  in  this  emergency,  when  .we  are  going  back  to  peace 
conditions,  we  ought  to  have  legislation  for  time  of  peace  that  will 
be  a  model  to  the  country  as  to  what  good  production  in  legislation 
should  be. 

And  when  legislation  appears  it  should  be  evident  to  all  that  it  is 
a  serious  attempt  to  solve  a  definite  problem.  This  is  necessary,  be- 
cause in  order  to  have  a  law  easily  enforced  you  must  have  the  public 
behind  it.  That  does  not  mean  that  a  law  shall  be  passed  merely 
because  of  any  public  clamor,  but  it  does  mean  that  a  good  law,  one 
that  is  recognized  as  just,  is  practically  self-enforcing. 

We  have  had  many  instances  of  that  kind  of  laws,  which  have  been 
so  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  country,  and  not  accepted  as  con- 
trary to  general  practice  which  had  previously  been  in  force.  Such 
a  law  was  the  law  in  regard  to  railroad  rebates.  While  it  had  been 
the  general  practice  to  apply  for  and  receive  railroad  rebates,  when 
the  law  was  passed  there  was  such  a  general  recognition  of  it  as  a 
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just  law  that  the  proportion  of  offenses  against  that  law  has  been 
exceedingly  small. 

'  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  further  in  the  way  of  rep- 
resenting the  position  of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  Some  of  our  members,  as  I  have  already  stated,  have  been 
partisans  of  the  packers;  some  are  bitterly  opposed  to  them.  Con- 
sequently, we  speak  not  in  a  partisan  way  in  this  matter,  but  rather 
in  regard  to  broad  principles  of  legislation,  which  are  and  should  be 
involved  in  any  consideration  of  this  matter. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  to  hope  that  I  have  not  wearied  you 
gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  that  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Gates, 
Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Just  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  state- 
ments made,  and  the  candid  manner  in  which  the  witness  has  pre- 
sented them. 

One  of  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  your  state- 
ment, Mr.  Gates,  is,  what  does  stimulate  industry?  Do  you  agree 
with  the  principle  that  industry  is  better  stimulated  under  that  con- 
dition in  which  every  man  who  has  to  do  with  it  is  given  an  abso- 
lutely equal  opportunity? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  understand,  I  suppose,  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  sought  to  be  corrected  by  this  legislation  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  at  least  in  the  past  something  of  a  monopoly 
in  the  meat  and  product  business? 

Mr.  Gates.  I  think  that  was  largely  true  of  the  condition  up  to  a 
number  of  years  ago,  when  there  was,  I  think,  a  suit  brought  against 
the  packers  under  the  Sherman  Act.  I  think  that  was  under  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  that  connection  I  will  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: You  know  something  then  of  the  regular  distuibances  in  this 
industry  in  the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  Gates.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  know  that  at  that  time  there 
was  a  feeling  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  made  to  monopolize  the 
business.  I  know  that  since  that  time — that  is,  from  what  competi- 
tors have  told  me — there  has  been  a  changed  attitude  toward  the  com- 
petitors, so  far  as  they  can  learn,  and  a  real  disposition  to  obey  the 
law. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  approve  of  a#  condition  like 
that,  would  you,  under  which  the  food  products  of  this  country  were 
monopolized? 

Mr.  Gates.  No,  sir.  But  we  have  very  strong  legislation  against 
monopolies  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  spoke  of  the  blight  of  Government  con- 
trol. You  do  not  mean  that  rational  supervision  in  industry  or 
business  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  be  a  blight,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gates.  No,  sir.  I  mean  control  which  would  lead  up  to  gov- 
erning the  entire  action  of  the  industry. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  indus- 
try, but  applies  to  the  principles  that  govern  the  industry. 
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Mr.  Gates.  You  have  a  right,  as  I  understand  it,  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce.  I  don't  understand  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
right  of  Congress  goes  further,  to  the  control  of  business  in  time  of 
peace. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  grant  the  right,  because  of  public  needs, 
for  the  Government  to  supervise  and  examine  banks  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  handling  the  money  of  the  country,  do  not  you? 

Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  have  ssiid  that  that  sort  of  supervision, 
if  there  is  any  ground  for  suspicion  in  regard  to  unreasonable  profits, 
that  that  sort  of  authority  should  be  used.  And  I  think  such  au- 
thority is  now  given  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the 
Federal  trade  act. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  telegram,  which  I  am  requested  to  read 
into  the  record.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  ownership  of  a  certain  pack-  • 
ing  plant  in  Denver.  I  do  not  understand  that  any  letter  has  been 
sent  here  showing  that  Cudahy  does  own  any  part  of  this  plant,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  stated,  and  perhaps  for  some  good  reason,  that 
this  man  or  some  one  of  the  same  name  at  least,  was  the  representa- 
tive of  Cudahy.  It  was  so  stated  on  his  stationery.  I  will  read  this 
telegram : 

Denver,  Cot/). 
Hon.  Asle  J.  Ghonna, 

Chairman  Commit  tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forest  ry,  Washington,  D,  C: 

I  notice  n  press  dispatch  stating  a  letter  had  been  received  by  your  honorable 
body  claiming  Coffin  Packing  &  Provision  Co.  is  owned  entirely  by  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.  I  am  surprised  that  such  a  statement  should  have  been  published 
after  tht*  testimony  given  by  me  before  your  committee.  While  I  was  not 
under  oath,  I  regard  my  statement  as  sacred  as  though  oath  had  been  admin- 
istered. The  report  is  absolutely  false.  These  people  do  not  own  one  share 
in  this  corporation,  nor  does  anybody  by  the  name  of  Cudahy.  I  wish  you 
would  read  this  telegram  to  your  committee  and  also  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

W.  N.  W.  Blaynet. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  did  not  stare  that  he  did  not  represent  Cud- 
ahv  anyway? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  letter  which  I  referred  to  stated  that  he 
does  represent  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  does  not  seem  to  deny  that  in  his  telegram. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  two  statements  that  Senator  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota  asked  be  printed  in  the  hearing.  Both  of  these 
men  were  here  before  the  committee,  but  the  committee  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  them,  and  so  they  have  presented  these  state- 
ments. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  M.  GILCHEIST. 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Gentlemen,  I  am  opposed  to  placing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  packing  industry  in  the  hands  of  one  man  for  the  reason 
that  no  one  man  is  capable  of  filling  the  place.  T  am  interested  in 
packers  in  so  far  as  they  furnish  us  with  a  market. 
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No  private  business  is  a  success  when  the  owners  are  deprived  of 
the  management.  I  am  breeding  and  raising  cattle  in  western  South 
Dakota  in  the  semiarid  belt,  and  it  is  practically  the  only  industry. 
All  the  farming  done  is  rough  feed  to  winter  our  stock. 

If  the  packers  are  going  wrong,  I  am  in  favor  of  enforcing  what 
laws  we  have  before  enacting  more.  Refrigerator  cars  are  a  part 
of  the  packer's  equipment,  and  should  be  kept  as  such. 

People  >vho  are  depending  entirely  upon  the  live-stock  industry 
and  have  high-priced  cattle  on  hand  are  afraid  of  future  prices  under 
the  Kenyon  bill.  The  producer  is  the  foundation  of  the  cattle  indus- 
try, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  help  him. 

I  have  lived  in  South  Dakota  for  48  years  and  have  always  been  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  and  ship  my  own  cattle  to  market. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  P.  COLON. 

Mr.  Colon.  Gentlemen,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Kenyon  bill  and  any 
similar  bills  which  seek  by  means  of  license  or  in  any  other  manner  to 
place  the  control  of  properly  conducted  private  business  in  the  hands 
of  a  Government  official  or  bureau. 

No  business  can  be  successful  if  the  owners  are  deprived  of  the 
management,  and  unless  the  packers  can  run  a  successful  business 
there  will  be  no  regular  market  for  our  live  stock.  The  breeding  and 
raising  of  cattle  is  practically  the  only  business  in  our  part  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  and  we  need  a  free  and  regular  market,  not 
hampered  by  rules  and  regulations  made  by  a  Government  official 
who  is  not  chosen  for  his  office  in  the  first  place,  for  the  reason  that 
he  knows  particularly  the  live-stock  and  meat  business.  Govern- 
ment appointments  are  usually  made  for  other  reasons  than  fitness  to 
fill  them. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Iowa  and  have  been  in  South  Dakota  for 
the  last  16  years.  All  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness, and  from  my  experience  in  raising  and  selling  live  stock  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Kenyon  bill  would  result  in  great  damage  to  the 
producer.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  packers  being  interested  in 
stockyards  so  long  as  the  yards  furnish  an  open  and  competitive  mar- 
ket, as  I  think  they  have  done.  The  packers  should  retain  their 
refrigerator  cars,  as  they  are  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  thei* 
product,  and  as  a  producer  I  want  the  packers,  both  big  and  little^ 
to  have  every  possible  facility  for  distributing  their  product  so  thai 
they  will  be  in  position  to  buy  my  Kve  stock  when  I  am  ready  to  ship 
it  to  market. 

(And,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  Thursday,  September  4, 1919,  at  10  o'clock.) 
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THTJBSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
yesterday  afternoon,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  some  of  the  Texas  people  this  morn- 
ing if  they  are  here.  Is  Mr.  L.  L.  Russell  here;  did  he  wish  to  be 
heard  this  morning? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  give  your  name,  business,  and 
post-office  address  to  the  reporter,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  go 
ahead  and  make  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LEE  L.  RUSSELL,  CATTLE  RAISER,  COMMIS- 
SION MAN,  CATTLE  LOAN  BUSINESS,  FOBT  WORTH,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  your  business  was  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Cassidy  Southwestern 
Commission  Co.,  operating  at  Fort  Worth,  Oklahoma  City,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Louis ;  also  vice  president  of  the  Stock  Yards  Loan  Co. 
of  Kansas  City ;  and  am  a  cattle  raiser  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  here  last  year? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  was  never  before  you  in  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  AH  right.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  have  written  down  here  just  about  what  I  want  to 
say,  if  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Russell.  In  my  relationship  to  the  live-stock  industry  as  vice 
president  of  the  Cassidy  Southwestern  Commission  Co.,  operating  at 
Fort  Worth,  Oklahoma  City,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis,  and  as  vice 
president  of  the  Stock  Yards  Loan  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  I  believe  I 
am  justified  in  making  this  long  journey  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  violent  legislation  affecting  the  business.  Being  more  than 
just  identified  with  the  business  in  the  marketing  features  having  on 
hand  early  this  year  owned  by  myself  and  partners  30,000  cattle 
and  still  holding  15,000  of  them,  I  further  believe  I  honestly  voice 
the  sentiments  of  live-stock  producers  in  the  remarks  I  make  here 
to-day. 

Your  committee  has  heard  the  disapproval  from  many  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  Colorado  producers,  including  the  largest  indi- 
vidual breeder  in  the  country,  Mr.  Kleberg  of  Texas,  and  from  the 
packers  and  commission  men.  I  shall  for  this  reason  touch  princi- 
pally on  the  relationship  the  average  large  cattle  operator  has  with 
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the  banking  end  of  the  beef  business.  All  know  the  packers  have 
their  banks  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  own  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Stock  Yards  Loan  Co.  oi  which  I  am  vice  president. 

Our  company  does  about  $10,000,000  a  year  cattle  loan  business. 
We  do  pur  business  with  cowmen  of  reputable  standing  like.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  another  industry  in  the  world  that  holds  on  the 
spoken  word  the  honor  and  integrity  that  is  commonplace  in  the 
buying,  selling,  and  handling  of  live  stock.  Frequently  cattlemen 
secure  75  per  cent  of  the  money  invested  in  cattle  by  loans,  and  the 
packers  themselves  are  largely  at  the  loaning  end.  Occasionally 
the  entire  amount  is  loaned.  I  believe  75  per  cent  of  the  country's 
cattle  business  is  done  on  money  borrowed  from  banks,  commission 
houses,  and  cattle  loan  companies,  the  bulk  through  the  latter  chan- 
nels. 

In  my  many  years  in  the  cattle  loan  and  commission  business,  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  bank  or  loan  company  in  which  packers  are 
interested  forcing  the  liquidation  of  cattle.  They  are  always  willing 
to  carry  the  paper  through  hard  times,  droughts,  and  market  de- 
clines. The  loan  company  in  which  I  am  interested  and  for  which  I 
pass  on  most  all  loans  made  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas  cattlemen  has 
suffered  few  losses,  but  the  situation  to-day  is  pregnant  with  trouble 
because  of  the  unrest  which  has  followed  threatened  legislation  and 
semidemoralized  markets  due  to  the  country-wide  fight  against  live- 
stock producers.  Cattle  that  are  forced  to  market  to-day  lose  any- 
where from  $5  to  $25  a  head.  Personally,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  carry 
my  holdings  for  a  more  favorable  market,  but  all  will  be  fat  enougn 
to  go  to  killers  this  year  and  should.  Possibly  we  will  be  forced  in 
as  these  are  days  when  none  can  tell  what  will  happen  one  minute 
to  the  next. 

We  have  all  heard  and  said  a  great  deal  about  the  packers  and 
stockyards.  Some  criticism  has  no  doubt  been  sound,  but  to  the 
cattleman  who  knows  some  of  the  difficulties  that  come  to  the  packer, 
we  can  see  where  he  at  least  tries,  even  though  he  does  not  always 
give  the  producer  all  he  expects.  I  feel  there  is  too  much  prejudice 
in  these  pending  bills.  As  a  producer,  I  can  see  only  harm  and 
trouble  ahead  should  the  refrigerator  cars  be  taken  from  the  packers. 
If  butchers  are  a  necessity,  then  so  are  the  cars,  because  if  every 
agency  of  speed  and  refrigeration  are  not  combined  with  efficiency 
in  the  plant,  then  the  product  can  not  be  economically  and  satisfac- 
torily conveyed  to  the  consumer.  This,  then,  would  reflect  on  the 
market  where  the  live  animal  must  necessarily  be  held  until  such  a 
time  as  packers  can  clear  the  trouble  at  the  other  end. 

If  some  of  you  men  could  have  the  experience  of  trying  to  get  cars 
to  ship  cattle,  of  waiting  days  and  weeks  for  what  was  to  have  been 
10  or  15  cars,  which  finally  arrive  and  then  are  only  4  or  5,  then  you 
would  appreciate  why  the  cattlemen  cries  hands  oflf  of  the  live-stock 
market  business.  Until  such  a  time  as  all  concerned  can  be  heard  and 
in  a  manner  which  is  above  suspicion  of  being  biased  and  unfair,  I 
oppose  legislative  enactments  of  such  character  as  found  in  the  Ken- 
yon  and  Kendrick  bills.  We  need  now  an  outlet  for  what  cattle  we 
nave.  Curtailed  production,  disorganized  facilities,  and  a  generally 
bad  state  of  affairs  threaten  because  of  unfair  agitation  and  pro- 
posed radicalism  here  in  the  Senate. 
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•  

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  reason  for 
the  decline  in  the  cattle  market.  You  have  probably  heard  the  state- 
ments made  that  it  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  packers  have 
it  in  their  power  to  reduce  these  prices,  and  that  it  is  done  for  certain 
effects,  for  instance,  to  discourage  pending  legislation.  What  would 
you  say  about  that? 

;  Mr.  Russell.  Well,  I  have  heard  that,  but  I  can  not  believe  it. 
I  have  been  marketing  cattle  for  30  years.  I  am  not  interested  in 
the  packing  business  at  all,  but  the  packers  are  interested  with  me  in 
the  cattle  loan  business.  I  know  the  packers,  a  good  many  of  them, 
and  know  them  very  well.  I  know  that  when  they  have  good  orders 
for  meats — and  they  generally  know  what  the  orders  are — they  pay 
us  good  prices.  Wnen  they  do  not  have  orders  they  do  pot  buy  our 
cattle  so  freely  and  do  not  pay  as  good  prices.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  decline  that  we  now  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  indicate  that  some  one  has  a  tremend- 
ous power,  and  that  when  that  power  is  used  it  is  possible  to  depress 
prices.  Of  course  that  will  always  react  and  reflect  most  heavily 
Upon  the  producer.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Sinclair's  testimony  here  on 
yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  the  representative  of  Kingan 
&  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir :  I  did  not  hear  him  testify. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  while  great  reductions  had  been 
made  in  prices  for  live  cattle,  that  reduction  in  the  finished  product 
was  not  so  great,  and  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the  con- 
sumer was  receiving  any  benefit  whatever  at  the  present  time  from  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  price  of  stock  should  advance  again ;  you 
can  easily  see  that  the  only  people  who  could  possibly  benefit  from 
this  great  decline  would  be  the  packers.  Now,  if  it  is  possible  for 
the  packers  to  create  a  slump  in  tne  markets  like  that  and  if  millions 
of  head  of  cattle  and  millions  of  head  of  hogs  are  sold  in  the  stock- 
yards at  these  ruinous  prices,  no  one  will  get  any  benefit  therefrom 
except  the  packers. 

I  wanted  to  bring  this  to  your  attention  because  you  are  an  ex- 
perienced man,  as  I  understand  it,  and  have  been  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business  for  a  long  time,  and  I  thought  maybe  you  could  tell 
us  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  understand  the  matter  that  you  have  mentioned, 
but  the  main  thing  that  I  want  to  get  before  you  people  is  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  packers  in  loaing  money  to  the  producers  ever  force 
then),  on  account  of  maturity  of  their  paper,  to  pay  up  or  to  bring 
their  cattle  in.  Tf  the  stuff  is  not  readv  for  market  nt  the  maturity 
of  the  paper,  I  have  never  known  them  to  force  the  producers  in,  but 
they  always  give  them  more  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  the  time  when  a  great  many  cattle 
are  sent  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  cattle  are  sent  to  the  market, 
for  two  reasons :  One  is  on  account  of  the  drought  in  the  Northwest ; 
and  another  is  it  is  the  time  for  marketing  our  cattle  out  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma.  They  are  all  fat  and  ready  for  the  market  at  this 
time  and  should  be  marketed. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  the  packers  know  conditions  throughout  the 
country  ?    • 

Mr.  Russell.  Certainly  they  do.  They  know  conditions  very 
well.  But  they  do  not  require  us  to  come  in  with  these  cattle.  Those 
who  have  loaned  money  on  the  cattle  will  permit  renewals.  I  can  go 
in  and  renew,  and  every  cattleman  in  the  country  can  go  in  and  renew 
every  dollar  of  paper  held  by  a  packer  bank.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  is,  the  packers  do  not  force  them  in  on  account  of  maturity  of 
the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  true.  But  every  year,  or  nearly 
every  year,  prices  are  reduced  just  at  the  time  that  shipments  are 
heaviest.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  always  true. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  always  true  in  our  country  up  through  where 
we  make  this  beef;  not  always,  but  nearly  always.  The  reason  for 
it  is  that  we  fellows  do  about  the  same  business.  I  am  a  buyer  of 
cattle  in  Texas,  and  put  them  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  to  feed. 
Let  me  explain  it  to  you :  We  buy  cattle  in  April  and  move  them 
north  for  fattening.  We  borrow  money,  usually  for  six  months. 
That  is  our  time,  and  we  most  always  borrow  about  the  same  time, 
all  of  us.  And  we  always  want  to  pay  our  money  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months,  all  of  us  coming  in  at  the  same  time.  I  believe  if  we 
could  get  a  little  method  in  this  matter,  and  we  would  change  so 
that  we  did  not  all  come  at  the  same  time,  we  could  get  better  prices. 

The  Chairman.  You  as  a  feeder  have  one  turnover  in  a  year 
and  the  producer  has  one  turnover  in  three  years.  So  that  when 
the  producer  gets  a  pretty  hard  bat,  as  we  will  call  it,  he  gets  pretty 
well  discouraged,  does  not  he? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  the  man  who  produces  cattle  in  Texas  turns 
his  money  once  a  year.  He  ordinarily  turns  his  yearlings.  The 
man  who  buys  them  bunches  them  up,  and  maybe  he  will  buy  100 
from  this  man  and  100  from  that  man,  and  he  will  have  so  many  on 
hand  and  will  sell  them  to  somebody  else.  And  this  other  fellow 
will  keep  them  until  he  has  500  or  1,000,  or  until  they  are  2-year-olds 
or  3-year-olds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  will  sell  them.  We  may 
take  them   up   North  and  fatten  them,  and  then  we  sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  stockmen  make  a  real  suc- 
cess of  their  business? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  can  not  say  that  there  are  50  per  cent  of  them 
that  do. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  them  make  a 
real  success? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir;  I  judge  about  30  per  cent  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  About  30  per  cent  make  a  success,  and  the  rest 
go  broke? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir;  they  go  broke  and  do  not  do  any  good. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to 
say.  I  just  wanted  to  get  this  loan  matter  before  you.  I  wanted  you 
to  have  my  view  of  the  situation.  The  special  thing  I  had  in  mind 
was  to  have  you  understand  my  position.  I  am  interested  in  the  cat- 
tie  loan  company,  and  the  packers  are  interested  with  me  in  it,  and 
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I  know  how  we  handle  this  business  and  how  this  matter  stands.  1 
not  only  borrow  from  my  own  concern,  but  from  other  packer  insti- 
tutions, and  I  know  that  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  pay  at 
maturity,  and  that  no  one  else  that  I  know  about  has  been  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  Stock  Yards  Loan  Co.  of  Kansas  City. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  really  a  corporation  consisting  of  yourself 
and  the  big  packers,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  the  starting  of 
that  company ;  what  we  have  done,  and  how  we  operate :  Myself  and 
some  more  Texas  men  and  some  Kansas  and  Missouri  men  organized  the 
cattle  loan  company  two  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  We 
took  a  man  out  of  Swift's  office  at  St.  Joe  to  go  into  it  with  us.  He 
had  been  selling  paper.  He  came  down  with  us  and  tried  to  sell  paper, 
but  did  not  do  it  very  well — did  not  do  as  well  as  he  had  done  before. 
We  did  not  get  along  very  well  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  finally  we 
sold  some  of  our  stock  to  Cudahy  and  Armour,  and  put  them  on  the 
board  of  directors.  Then  he  went  East  with  our  paper,  some  loan 
paper,  and  the  very  same  kind  of  paper  he  had  tried  to  sell  before,  but 
which  they  had  not  taken  to  very  well,  and  he  did  not  have  any  trou- 
ble then  selling  it  at  all.  He  said  it  was  just  because  that  gave  con- 
fidence to  our  concern. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  have  been  with  our  concern 
ever  since  it  was  organized,  and  have  been  making  loans,  and  have 
been  inspecting  cattle,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  of  these  men  forced 
to  pay  up  at  maturity.  I  have  watched  the  working  of  this  business, 
and  have  not  been  interfered  with,  and  want  to  say  to  you  that  they 
have  not  been  unfair.  I  know  that  they  have  not  forced  us  in  to  pay 
up  at  maturity,  and  I  have  not  known  of  anybody  else  who  has  been 
forced  to  pay  up  at  maturity — if  he  was  not  ready  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  rates  of  interest  do  you  usually  get  from  the 
men  you  loan  money  to  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Eight  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  order  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction there  ought  to  be  some  plan  or  method  by  which  the  producer 
of  cattle  could  get  his  money  much  cheaper  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  think  so.  I  think  we  pay  too  much  for  our 
money. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  people 
engaged  in  any  other  commercial  pursuit  are  paying,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  higher  than  any  mercantile  company  or  bank 
pays  for  money? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is.  And  I  do  not  think  that  their 
collateral  is  as  good  as  ours.  I  think  we  really  ought  to  have  a 
cheaper  rate  of  interest.  We  get  a  brokerage  of  2  per  cent  on 
selling  this  paper,  and  our  net  return  is  about  1  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  it  costs  us  about  1  per  cent  for  traveling  expenses,  expense 
of  advertising,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  take  no  chances  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir  j  we  do.  We  take  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
stock,  and  our  company  indorses  the  paper  and  sells  it. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  percentage  of  loss? 

Mr.  Russell.  Our  losses  have  been  very  light.  I  could  not  tell 
you  what  the  percentage  has  been,  but  it  has  oeen  very  light. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  volume  of  your  business 
annually  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  About  $10,000,000  annually. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  your  percentage  of  losses 
have  been  annually  on  your  business? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  one-fourth  of  1 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  smaller  loss  than  you  could  find 
in  almost  any  other  business,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  we  are  very  careful  in  making  our  loans.  We 
select  our  men.  We  would  not  make' a  loan  to  a  man  unless  we 
thought  he  understood  his  business.  And  then,  if  a  man  gets  into 
trouble  we  take  care  of  him,  and  let  him  work  it  out  if  we  think 
he  is  all  right — otherwise  we  would  not  have  made  him  the  loan. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  there  must  be  a  big  profit  on  cattle 
loans  at  8  per  cent,  because  the  rate  of  interest  that  the  banks  pay  is 
not  more  than  one-half  of  that. 

Mr.  Russell.  We  pay  6  per  cent  for  this  money.  That  is  about 
the  average  cost  of  money  to  us 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with 
your  methods  at  all.  I  am  finding  fault  with  the  plan  by  which 
the  cattlemen  are  financed,  and  think  there  ought  to  be  some  plan 
by  which  the  stockraiser  could  get  his  money  just  as  cheaply  as  any 
other  living  man  in  America,  because  I  have  always  considered  it 
the  very  best  paper  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  agree  with  you  there,  and  would  like  to  see  a  way 
secured  by  which  to  get  it.  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  it  myself, 
and  would  like  to  see  it  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  always  found  that  when  we  have  bills 
up  in  Congress,  trying  to  set  up  some  system  for  rural  credits  or 
something  of  that  kind,  that  we  nave  not  had  any  support  from  the 
stockyard  men  or  the  men  belonging  to  the  stock  exchange,  or  the 
men  belonging  to  the  packing  industry ;  we  have  rather  found  opposi- 
tion from  those  elements. 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  they  seem  to  be  satisfied.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  certainly  come  to  Washington  at  any  time  to  lower  the 
rates  of  interest  for  the  producers.  If  I  could  lower  the  rates  of 
interest  so  we  could  get  money  for  6  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  I  would 
be  glad  to  make  a  dozen  trips  here.  If  I  could  get  1  per  cent  off 
on  the  money  I  borrow,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  me.  And,  of  course,  I  know  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  other  cattle  raisers. 

I  handled  about  30,000  cattle  this  year,  and  borrowed  the  most 
of  the  money  to  handle  them.  I  sometimes  handle  as  high  as  100,000 
cattle  in  a  year,  and  if  I  could  save  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
money  I  borrow  with  which  to  handle  them  I  would  be  glad. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  these  bills? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  main  objections  to  this  proposed 
legislation? 
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Mr.  Russell.  Well,  one  of  my  main  objections  is  to  the  proposition 
to  take  the  refrigerator  cars  away  from  the  packers.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  could  continue  business  if  they  did  not  have  refrigerator 
cars.  It  would  be  sort  of  like  your  taking  my  saddle  horse  away 
from  my  outfit. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  this  committee  of  Congress  or  the  Con- 
gress itself,  should  decide  to  change  that  provision  in  the  bills 
and  say  that  the  packers  who  want  to  use  their  own  cars  may  do  so, 
but  providing  that  the  railroads  shall  be  compelled  to  furnish  addi- 
tional cars  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  own  their  own  cars,  and 
that  they  shall  be  placed  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  then  that  we  should  provide  for  a  licensing  system.  Would  you 
be  opposed  to  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  would  like  to  see  the  railroads  have  to  furnish 
any  man  refrigerator  cars  who  wants  them.  But  as  far  as  the 
licensing  system  is  concerned  I  have  not  studied  that  enough  to 
answer  you  on  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  not  really  opposed  to  a  licensing 
system? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  about  that  at  all.  I  have 
not  studied  it  enough  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  fear  of  Government  control  or 
supervision  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  my  experience  with  Government  control  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  I  would  not  like  to  be  Government 
controlled  in  any  sense.  I  saw  Government  control  of  the  railroads 
and  of  the  wires  and  it  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  McNary,  do  you  want  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  McNary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Russell,  if  you  have  nothing  further 
to  say  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  F.  H.  Birmingham  here? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  come  forward  and  give  your  full  name, 
business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  H.  BIRMINGHAM,  CATTLE  BUSINESS,  FORT 

WORTH,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Senator  Gronna,  I  am  in  the  cattle  business  for 
myself.  Formerly  I  bought  cattle  for  Swift  &  Co.  I  will  explain, 
first,  that  I  came  up  here  not  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  tell  the 
members  of  this  committee  anything  that  they  do  not  already  know, 
but  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  laiow.  I 
am  a  young  fellow,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  I  am  coming 
up  here  trying  to  tell  you  things. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  percentage  of  loss? 

Mr.  Russell.  Our  losses  have  been  very  light.  I  could  not  tell 
you  what  the  percentage  has  been,  but  it  has  l>een  very  light. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  volume  of  your  busineab 
annually  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  About  $10,000,000  annually. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  your  percentage  of  losses 
have  been  annually  on  your  business? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  one-fourth  of  1 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  smaller  loss  than  you  could  find 
in  almost  any  other  business,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  we  are  very  careful  in  making  our  loans.  We 
select  our  men.  We  would  not  make' a  loan  to  a  man  unless  we 
thought  he  understood  his  business.  And  then,  if  a  man  gets  into 
trouble  we  take  care  of  him,  and  let  him  work  it  out  if  we  think 
he  is  all  right — otherwise  we  would  not  have  made  him  the  loan. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  there  must  be  a  big  profit  on  cattle 
loans  at  8  per  cent,  because  the  rate  of  interest  that  the  banks  pay  is 
not  more  tnan  one-half  of  that. 

Mr.  Russell.  We  pay  6  per  cent  for  this  money.  That  is  about 
the  average  cost  of  money  to  us 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with 
your  methods  at  all.  I  am  finding  fault  with  the  plan  by  which 
the  cattlemen  are  financed,  and  think  there  ought  to  be  some  plan 
by  which  the  stockraiser  could  get  his  money  just  as  cheaply  as  any 
other  living  man  in  America,  because  I  have  always  considered  it 
the  very  best  paper  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  agree  with  you  there,  and  would  like  to  see  a  way 
secured  by  which  to  get  it.  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  it  myselr. 
and  would  like  to  see  it  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  always  found  that  when  we  have  bills 
up  in  Congress,  trying  to  set  up  some  system  for  rural  credits  or 
something  of  that  kind,  that  we  nave  not  had  any  support  from  the 
stockyard  men  or  the  men  belonging  to  the  stock  exchange,  or  the 
men  belonging  to  the  packing  industry ;  we  have  rather  found  opposi- 
tion from  those  elements. 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  they  seem  to  be  satisfied.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  certainly  come  to  Washington  at  any  time  to  lower  the 
rates  of  interest  for  the  producers.  If  I  could  lower  the  rates  of 
interest  so  we  could  get  money  for  6  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  I  would 
be  glad  to  make  a  dozen  trips  here.  If  I  could  get  1  per  cent  off 
on  the  money  I  borrow,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  it  would  be  of 
e^eat  benefit  to  me.  And,  of  course,  I  know  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  other  cattle  raisers. 

I  handled  about  30,000  cattle  this  year,  and  borrowed  the  most 
of  the  money  to  handle  them.    I  sometimes  handle  as  high  as  100,000 
cattle  in  a  year,  and  if  I  could  save  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
money  I  borrow  with  which  to  handle  them  I  would  be  glad. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  these  bills? 
Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  main  objections  to  this  proposed 
legislation? 
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Mr.  Russell.  Well,  one  of  my  main  objections  is  to  the  proposition 
to  take  the  refrigerator  cars  away  from  the  packers.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  could  continue  business  if  thejr  did  not  have  refrigerator 
cars.  It  would  be  sort  of  like  your  taking  my  saddle  horse  away 
from  my  outfit. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  this  committee  of  Congress  or  the  Con- 
gress itself,  should  decide  to  change  that  provision  in  the  bills 
and  say  that  the  packers  who  want  to  use  their  own  cars  may  do  so, 
but  providing  that  the  railroads  shall  be  compelled  to  furnish  addi- 
tional cars  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  own  their  own  cars,  and 
that  they  shall  be  placed  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
nnd  then  that  we  should  provide  for  a  licensing  system.  Would  you 
be  opposed  to  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  would  like  to  see  the  railroads  have  to  furnish 
any  man  refrigerator  cars  who  wants  them.  But  as  far  as  the 
licensing  system  is  concerned  I  have  not  studied  that  enough  to 
answer  you  on  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  not  really  opposed  to  a  licensing 
system? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  about  that  at  all.  I  have 
not  studied  it  enough  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  fear  of  Government  control  or 
supervision  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  my  experience  with  Government  control  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  I  would  not  like  to  be  Government 
controlled  in  any  sense.  I  saw  Government  control  of  the  railroads 
and  of  the  wires  and  it  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  McNary,  do  you  want  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  McNary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Russell,  if  you  have  nothing  further 
to  say  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  F.  H.  Birmingham  here? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  come  forward  and  give  your  full  name, 
business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  H.  BIRMINGHAM,  CATTLE  BUSINESS,  FOBT 

WOBTH,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Senator  Gronna,  I  am  in  the  cattle  business  for 
myself.  Formerly  I  bought  cattle  for  Swift  &  Co.  I  will  explain, 
first,  that  I  came  up  here  not  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  tell  the 
members  of  this  committee  anything  that  they  do  not  already  know, 
but  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  fcaow.  I 
am  a  young  fellow,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  I  am  coming 
up  here  trying  to  tell  you  things. 
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But  I  know  both  sides  of  this  matter,  and  these  men,  Mr.  Sansome 
and  Mr.  Russell,  and  men  like  that,  that  I  was  associated  with,  sug- 
gested and  thought  if  I  would  come  up  here  and  tell  you  what  I  know, 
it  might  help  to  stop  these  bills.    I  have  come  up  here  for  that  reason. 

I  can  tell  you  what  the  effect  of  them  will  be  on  me,  and  those 
who  are  in  the  same  position  that  I  am  in.  I  worked  for  the  packers, 
that  is,  for  Swift  &  Co.,  for  a  time,  and  I  knew  them  all.  They 
alway  treated  me  all  right.  I  would  hate  to  see  their  business  hurt. 
Just  like  you  would  feel  if  you  had  some  friend  who  had  your  good 
will,  if  you  suddenly  heard  he  had  gone  broke,  you  would  feel  very 
badly  about  it,  but  you  would  have  to  go  on  about  your  business,  and 
so  would  I.  But  when  these  bills  are  pending,  which  will  affect  the 
cattle  business,  and  the  packing  business,  and  when  they  threaten 
the  business  out  of  which  I  make  my  living,  I  felt  that  it  was  only 
right  and  proper  that  I  should  come  before  you  and  tell  you  what 
I  know  about  them.    And  I  am  against  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  wqrk  for  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  money  borrowed  from  them? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  None  now.  I  had  1,400  cattle  this  spring 
myself  and  partners,  and  on  265  of  them  I  had  a  loan.  I  borrowed 
that  money  from  the  Cassidy  Southwestern  Commission  Co.  On 
the  balance  of  those  cattle,  when  we  got  ready  to  buy  them,  Mr.  Tom 
Sanders,  of  Fort  Worth — and  this  was  a  loan  that  we  were  to  have 
of  $50  in  the  cattle,  the  feed  bill — told  us  we  could  get  the  money. 
We  could  have  gotten  it  anywhere,  but  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Stockyards 
National  Bank,  said  he  would  like  to  have  the  paper.  And  for 
that  reason  he  got  it.  Anybody  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
it.  That  was  packers'  money;  at  least,  it  came  out  of  their  bank. 
But  we  could  have  gotten  it  anywhere. 

Now,  the  first  thing  you  are  going  to  do  in  these  bills  is  to  take 
the  stockyards.  As  long  as  they  are  open  markets  and  anybody1 
can  go  in  there  and  deal,  and  can  get  just  as  square  a  deal  as  the 
packers  can,  I  do  .not  see  what  objection  there  can  be  to  present 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  packers  are  vitally  interested 
in  those  stockyards.  They  are  building  pens  all  the  time  and  im- 
proving them.  Why?  Because  they  have  packing  houses  there  and 
if  cattle  do  not  come  there  they  can  not  run  their  packing  plants. 
Suppose  the  stockyards  were  sold  to  outside  parties?  They  might 
not  be  interested  in  keeping  them  up,  or  certainly  would  not  be  in- 
terested to  the  same  extent  that  the  packers  now  are.  They  would 
only  be  interested  from  the  standpoint  of  whatever  revenue  they 
could  get  from  the  operation  of  the  yards,  and  would  not  be  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  to  run 
the  adjoining  packing  plants.  Suppose  they  had  financial  difficul- 
ties or  trouble  getting  monejr?  They  certainly  would  not  be  inter- 
ested as  the  packers  now  are  in  arranging  the  money  and  in  making 
the  necessary  improvements.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  the  yards 
are  open  to  all  that  the  interest  of  the  packers  in  them  is  an  ad- 
vantageous interest  rather  than  otherwise.  I  do  not  see  any  harm 
at  all  in  their  having  that  interest. 

Now,  as  to  the  money  loaning  business  on  cattle.  As  Mr.  Russell 
stated,  I  never  heard  in  my  life  of  a  man  and  never  knew  a  man 
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who  ever  heard  of  a  packer  calling  him  in  on  a  loan  at  any  time.  It 
is  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Sansome  and  others  told  you  on  yesterday,  that 
years  ago,  during  bad  periods  in  the  cattle  business,  nobody  would 
take  loans  on  cattle  except  the  packers.  They  got  out  and  took 
those  loans  and  helped  the  business  along.  There  is  not  any  too 
much  money  in  the  cattle  business.  That  is  very  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  8  per  cent.  Why  take  the  money 
of  the  packers  out  of  the  cattle  loan  business?  If  you  did  so  we 
would  have  to  go  and  get  money  somewhere  else.  It  just  takes  that 
much  money  out  of  vital  business,  and  you  need  so  much  money  in 
order  to  stimulate  production. 

Now,  take  the  refrigerator  cars :  I  know  something  about  them 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  producers  borrow  large 
amounts  of  money? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  borrowed  a  good  deal  last  year? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  packers  borrow  large  sums  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

jfhe  Chairman.  And  they  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money  last 
year? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  borrowed  it  at  less  than  8  per  cent,  but 
they  were  allowed  a  profit  by  the  Food  Administration  of  9  per  cent, 
both  on  money  borrowed  as  well  as  their  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  know  about  these  things,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  that  they  are  getting  on  that  money.  During  your 
service  with  the  packers — was  it  with  Swift  &  Co.,  did  you  say  i 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  you  hold  with  them;  were  you 
a  cattle  buyer? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  cattle  buyer. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  tried  to  buy  cattle  as  cheaply  as 
possible  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  working  in  the  pens? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir;  right  out  in  the  pens. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  during  your  10  years  of  service  I  sup- 
pose it  was  generally  understood  that  you  should  not  take  any  unfair 
advantage  of  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  von  could  not  buy  any  more  than  was  really 
due  to  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir ;  I  wanted  to  buy  every  head  of  cattle  I 
could  buy  and  sell  at  a  profit.    That  is  the  way  I  worked. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  understanding  as  to  any  division  of 
purchases,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  overslept  and  got  out  into  the  yards 
late  in  the  afternoon  to  make  bids? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did  that.  I  got  up  early  every 
morning. 

1 33fi?2— 3  0— pt  2 35 
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The  Chairman.,  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Now,  you  spoke  about  refrigerator  cars:  I  want 
to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  packer  can  not  get  along  without 
that  constant,  steady,  efficient  service  from  refrigerator  cars.  Take, 
for  example,  if  some  stockyards  were  full  of  cattle,  and  they  were 
buying  cattle  there,  and  the  packers  called  for  100  refrigerator  cars 
but  only  got  15  or  20  such  cars,  what  would  happen  then?  The  man 
who  had  come  to  the  market  with  his  cattle,  expecting,  probably,  to 
get  10  cents  a  pound  for  them — and  perhaps  that  is  what  he  should 
naturally  expect  to  get  for  them,  because  they  were  worth  that 
much — would  not  get  anything  like  that  sum  per  pound  for  his  cattle. 
If  the  packer  could  not  move  the  beef  out  of  his  plant  he  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  2  cents  a  pound  fpr  those  cattle. 

And  what  is  our  experience  in  the  way  of  getting  cars  to-day? 
How  have  the  railroads  handled  the  matter  of  cattle  cars  since  the 
Government  has  had  control  of  the  railroads?  It  takes  from  one  to 
three  days,  under  Government  operation  of  railroads,  to  get  to  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis,  and  these  other  northern  markets,  more  than  it 
used  to  take.  And  suppose  they  give  the  packer  some  refrigerator 
cars  thatrbeen  loaded  with  onions  ? 

And  in  this  connection  I  might  say  that  these  refrigerator  Skvs 
do  not  hardly  make  three  trips  to-day  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
overhauled.  I  can  not  see  any  advantage  in  taking  these  cars  away 
from  the  packers,  and  I  can  see  every  advantage  in  their  having 
their  cars  and  requiring  the  railroads  to  furnish  cars  to  other  people. 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  it  would  be  just 
us  easy  to  pass  a  law  making  the  railroads  furnish  these  cars  as  for 
other  people  to  have  to  furnish  them. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  criticizing  the  administration  of 
the  railroads,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  same  men  who 
were  running  the  railroads  under  private  ownership  are  running 
them  now,  and  therefore  why  should  there  be  this  great  change  in 
efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  I  can  not  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I 
am  telling  you  the  conditions  as  we  find  them.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  all  aoout  the  situation  as  to  the  reason  for  these  conditions, 
but  I  do  know  what  our  experience  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr,  Birmingham.  As  I  was  saying  about  these  cars,  I  do  not  see 
how  in  any  way  it  would  help  matters  to  take  the  refrigerator  cars 
away  from  the  packers.  Of  course,  if  you  can  do  that,  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  pass  a  law  making  the  railroads  furnish  cars  to  any- 
body who  wants  them — to  the  big  packer  as  well  as  the  little  packer. 
You  could  arrange  so  that  everybody  who  wants  cars  shall  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  small  packer  has  not  got  money  enough 
to  buy  cars. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Well,  I  wanted  to  bring  that  out.  As  an  illus- 
tration, I  want  to  say  that  I  can  not  do  as  much  business  as  Mr. 
Lee  Russell  does.  And  why  ?  Because  he  is  entitled  to  do  a  greater 
business.  He  has  built  up  his  business  after  years  of  hard  work. 
He  has  stayed  out  with  his  cattle  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  has 
made  a  success  of  the  business,  and  has  built  up  a  reputation  for 
doing  business  on  a  big  scale,  and  successfully,  and  why  shouldn't 
he  be  entitled  to  that  reputation  which  he  enjoys?    In  the  same  waj 
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the  packers  have  built  up  a  very  successful  business  and  have  em- 
ployed the  most  efficient  methods  now  known,  and  have  worked  all 
through  the  years  to  bring  about  efficiency,  and  have  purchased  re- 
frigerator cars  and  adopted  methods  to  get  the  best  possible  service 
out  of  them,  and  why  take  them  away  from  these  packers  at  this 
time?  I  contend  that  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  this  efficient  service,  and  that  you  would  be  robbing 
them,  as  well  as  robbing  the  packer,  to  take  the  refrigerator  cars 
away  from  the  packer. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  complaints 
that  we  have.    I  see  that  in  Texas  you  are  organizing  a  new  political 

Sarty,  which  would  indicate  that  there  must  be  some  dissatisfaction 
own  there.    I  say,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  these  complaints? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  situation :  This 
spring  I  had  cattle  to  feed — and  I  can  understand  the  situation  from 
both  sides — and  when  the  producer  has  gone  out  and  has  done  every- 
thing he  could  to  get  his  cattle  fat,  and  has  succeeded,  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  expects  a  profit  from  his  labor.  And  it  is  pretty  dis- 
couraging when  he  does  not  get  a  profit.  I  was  in  that  position  this 
spring ;  I  saw  the  market  going  down,  down,  down  every  day.  How 
can  I  blame  the  packers,  when  I  could  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
in  the  Exchange  Building,  and  see  that  they  are  telling  about  the 
beef  market  going  lower  and  lower,  and  absolutely  demoralized  on 
one  day  of  the  week? 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  read  Mr.  Henev's  testimony  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  the  packers  know  so  much  more 
about  the  packing  business,  or  about  the  value  of  stock,  than  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  could  possibly  know — though  of  course  that 
would  be  no  criterion  to  go  by — but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  gets  its  reports  somewhat  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  They  can  go  through  the  eastern  beef  market 
and  find  out  the  situation  very  easily.  I  will  take  the  city  of  New. 
York,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  as  many  people  there  as  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  they  do  not  produce  anything.  It  takes  a  world 
of  food  to  feed  them.  You  can  go  out  on  the  market  there  and  find 
out  just  what  the  situation  is.  The  packers'  buyer  knows  whether 
there  is  a  light  supply  or  a  heavy  supply  on  hand.  He  buys  cattle  on 
that  basis.  That  beef  is  shipped  east,  to  New  York,  afid  these  other 
markets,  and  the  packer  who  is  selling  that  stuff  there  is  in  identically 
the  same  position  as  the  salesman  was  in  in  buying  the  live  cattle 
out  in  our  country.  Even  these  little  butchers  know  when  there  is 
an  excessive  supply  of  cattle  and  when  there  are  runs  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that:  When  vou  were  employed 
by  Swift  &  Co.,,  during  the  time  of  your  10  years'  service  with  them, 
were  not  you  told  every  day  what  price  to  pay  for  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Why ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  knew  just  about  what  the  prices  would 
be  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir;  nobody  could  tell  that.  There  is  no 
fellow  that  can  tell  about  live  cattle,  as  to  what  they  will  bring,  ex- 
cept as  based  on  conditions.  I  know  conditions.  I  knew  how  beef 
channels  were,  if  they  were  blocked. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  not  you  told  that  the  sky  was  the  limit  and 
to  go  in  and  buy  cattle  at  any  price  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Absolutely  not.  Just  like  I  told  you,  I  wanted 
to  buy  cattle  always  just  as  cheaply  as  I  could,  but  at  such  times  I  had 
to  pay  high  prices. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  go  out  to  the  pens  in  the  morning  and  the 
market  had  closed  at  6  cents,  you  were  not  going  to  pay  7  cents  or 
8  cents,  or  even  6£  cents  a  pound,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Not  unless  I  had  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  suppose  such  violent  fluctuations  as  that 
occurred. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  jumped  the  fence  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  almost  fought  with  my  competitor,  trying  to  get 
stuff,  to  buy  it.  You  see,  cattle  get  fat  on  grass  in  Texas,  when  they 
do  not  get  fat  anywhere  else.  When  fed  cattle  begin  to  run  we 
want  to  sell  them.  Whenever  they  are  fat  on  that  grass,  then  it  is 
time  to  market  them,  and  we  must  market  them  in  order  to  do  so  to 
advantage. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  feed  and  fatten  cattle  for  sale  or  do  you 
produce  stockers? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Well,  I  have  not  been  in  business  very  long,  but 
the  cattle  I  have  handled  so  far  I  have  fattened. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  sell  cattle  only  to  the  packers;  that  is, 
the  Big  Five? 

Mr.  Birmingham.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  find  any  competition  between  them  in 
the  market? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  sold  to  any  one  of  the  big  packers 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Give  me  an  outline  as  to  the  extent  of  the  com- 
petition that  you  speak  about.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  there 
.is  an  understanding  between  the  big  packers  with  respect  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  cattle  that  they  buy,  and,  in  a  way,  the  price  therefor. 
From  your  experience,  both  as  a  buyer  and  a  feeder,  what  have  you 
found  with  respect  to  competition  among  the  packers,  as  to  buying 

cattle  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  that,  Senator:  If 
you  get  your  dattle  to  market  when  the  supply  of  beef  cattle  is  light, 
you  will  naturally  get  a  good  price.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
governs  that  situation.  It  is  just  the  same  as  with  any  other  article. 
If  there  are  more  cattle  than  the  market  will  demand,  then  you  will 
have  to  take  a  cheaper  price.  If  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  the 
supply,  then  you  will  get  a  higher  price. 

This  spring  the  market  went  down.  I  know  now  why  it  went 
down,  but  I  did  not  know  about  the  situation  when  I  was  feeding. 
It  went  down  because  there  was  an  oversupply  of  meat,  and  the 
consumption  was  not  what  it  was  expected  to  be.  When  I  put  cattle 
on  grass  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get  a  profit  out  of  them.  I  thought 
the  market  would  remain  higix.  There  was  a  sign  in  front  of  the 
courthouse  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  one  in  the  city  hall,  and  one 
in  the  street  cars,  and  I  think  in  other  places — they  were  still  up — 
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telling  the  people  to  conserve  food.  It  told  the  people  that  they 
must  conserve  food  in  order  to  feed  the  hungry  in  Europe; 
that  they  would  have  to  have  two-thirds  of  what  they  had  last 
year.  But  England  had  all  of  the  refrigerator  boats,  ana  they  took 
them  to  South  America  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  that  cut 
off  some  of  the  shipments  from  this  country.  Another  thing  was 
this  advertising  campaign  to  conserve  food.  I  have  heard  some 
remarks  about  the  value  of  advertising.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  people  are  bound  to  follow  the  advertising  of 
the  Government  as  to  conserving  food  and  producing  food.  It  has 
been  said  that  advertising  is  the  life  of  business,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  something  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  lots  of  fellows  like  me.  The  year  before  the  cattle  market 
was  good,  and  I  started  up  just  a  year  before,  and  all  through 
January  and  February  the  feeders  were  taking  their  cattle  oat 
and  expecting  to  have  another  high  market,  and  they  got  on  the 
market  about  the  middle  of  March  or  in  the  first  of  April,  and 
as  those  cattle  came  onto  the  market  in  numbers  it  forced  the  prices 
down. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  went  down  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  I  agree  with  your  general  statement,  but  I  want 
you  to  state  some  circumstances  showing  competition  among  the  big 
packers  as  to  the  purchase  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Whether  there  was  active  competition? 

Senator  McNary,  Yes;  you  said  the  competition  was  keen? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Do  you  mean  on  cattle  I  marketed  this  spring 
myself? 

Senator  McNary.  At  any  time.  I  want  you  to  develop  the  general 
proposition,  if  it  is  true,  that  there  is  competition  between  the  pack- 
ers in  buying  these  fatted  cattle  off  the  ranches. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Certainly. 

Senator  McNary.  How  do  they  approach  you  on  the  market  ?  In 
your  own  experience,  have  you  had  several  packers  to  come  to  you 
and  to  compete  with  one  another? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all  do  that. 

Senator  McNary.  Detail  the  circumstances  to  us. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Well,  a  salesman  gets  out  in  the  morning,  and 
he  finds  a  bunch  of  cattle  here,  and  he  thinks  he  ought  to  get  a  cer- 
tain price  for  them.  The  packer  buyer  comes  along,  and  the  commis- 
sion salesman  prices  them  to  him.  If  the  packer  buyer  does  not  give 
him  the  price  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have  he  will  not  accept  the  price, 
and  he  will  bring  in  another  salesman.  Sometimes  he  prices  the 
cattle  higher  to  that  second  buyer,  and  maybe  that  packer  buyer  will 
bid  a  quarter  more,  or  maybe  a  quarter  less,  or  maybe  half  a  dollar 
more.  The  commission  salesman  will  go  on  until  he  gets  what  he 
thinks  the  cattle  are  worth,  and  then  he  sells  them  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Senator  McNary.  Are  your  cattle  removed  to  the  yard  before  they 
are  sold? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  unloaded  in  the  yard  from 
cars,  and  are  yarded  in  the  pen. 
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Senator  McNary.  Have  you  ever  had  experience  where  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  packers  came  and  offered  you  a  certain  price, 
and  then  was  followed  by  the  representative  of  another  packer  and 
he  offered  you  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes ;  they  will  offer  a  higher  price  lots  of  times. 

Senator  McNary.  You  have  found  in  practical  experience  where 
the  agent  of  Armour,  we  will  say,  has  outbid  the  agent  of  Swift, 
or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir;  thousands  and  thousands  of  times. 

Senator  McNary.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  true,  but  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  said  to  the  contrary,  and  I  wanted  you  to  cover  that  point. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir;  Senator  McNary,  that  has  occurred 
thousands  of  times,  and  is  occurring  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue  your  statement. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Another  thing  these  bills  seek  to  do  is  to  divorce 
the  packers  from  the  poultry  business,  and  such  things  as  that.  Well, 
gentlemen,  that  business  helps  the  packer  to  sell  our  beef  and  gives  us 
more  for  our  cattle,  and  to  sell  beef  at  a  cheaper  price.  I  do  not 
see  how  that  does  any  harm,  or  could  hurt  the  cause  in  any  way. 

Senator  McNary.  The  statement  has  been  made  in  the  papers,  and 
before  the  Senate  recently,  that  since  the  cold-storage  houses  are 
filled  with  frozen  products  prices  have  continued  to  increase. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  I  will  tell  you,  Senator,  about  that:  I  know- 
that  we  have  seen  everything  in  the  newspapers,  and  you  see  things 
every  day,  about  the  packers.  The  packers  have  been  accused  of 
everything,  from  inciting  the  race  riots  in  Chicago  to  causing  the 
high  cost  of  living:  and  why  somebody  has  not  accused  them  of 
starting  the  World  War,  instead  of  accusing  the  Kaiser,  I  do  not 
know — they  have  been  accused  of  everything  else  under  the  sun. 

If  the  packer  got  out  on  the  market  and  bought  25  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  there,  and  it  was  all  he  could  handle  at  the  time,  and  walked 
off  and  left  the  other  cattle,  thev  would  contend  that  that  was  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  price  on  the  cattle,  and  the  people  would 
rise  up  in  arms  against  the  packers.  If  the  packer  goes  and  buys  all 
of  the  cattle,  and  puts  some  of  them  in  cold  storage  because  he  can 
not  sell  all  of  them,  at  the  time,  he  is  charged  with  hoarding  food. 
So  it  is  be  damned  if  you  do  and  be  damned  if  you  don't. 

As  to  the  matter  of  cold  storage,  that  is  the  very  oldest  law  of 
nature — to  provide  in  times  of  plenty  for  times  of  scarcity.  When 
cattle  get  on  the  grass — and  that  is  the  cheapest  way  to  fatten  them — 
if  it  were  not  for  the  cold-storage  houses,  by  nieans  of  which  that  stuff 
may  be  put  by  to  be  called  for  at  a  time  when  cattle  are  not  being  mar- 
keted, or  at  least  not  being  marketed  in  any  quantity — I  say,  if  it 
were  not  for  these  cold-storage  houses  cattle  would  not  bring  at  such 
times  of  runs  of  cattle  more  than  2  cents  a  pound.  In  the  fall,  or  at 
such  times  as  cattle  are  running  heavy  they  would  not  bring  2  cents  a 
pound.  We  must  have  these  places  to  put  the  meat  away  in  and 
keep  it. 

I  know  that  some  people  think  that  a  packer  can  put  a  bullock 
carcass  away  and  keep  it  for  six  months,  and  then  when  he  sells  it 
he  makes  a  big  profit.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  he  can  not  get  near  as 
big  a  price  for  frozen  stuff  as  for  fresh  stuff,  and  it  costs  him  money 
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to  keep  it  in  cold  storage  every  day  and  every  month  that  he  keeps 
it  there. 

Of  course,  the  market  is  a  little  lower  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
the  reason  for  that  is  the  excessive  supply  of  cattle.  At  that  time 
cattle  get  fat  on  natural  grass — and  of  course  a  man  can  take  less 
money  for  cattle  fattened  on  natural  grass  than  for  cattle  that  he  has 
had  to  feed  and  when  he  has  had  to  run  up  a  big  feed  bill. 

Senator  McNary.  What  are  the  general  fluctuations  in  price  in 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Years  ago  the  spread  in  prices  on  cattle  was 
small.  I  can  remember  when  in  Chicago  the  spread  was  from  5£  to 
6£  cents.  They  were  all  very  much  lighter  then.  Now  you  have  a 
spread  from  8  cents  to  19  cents.  That  naturally  makes  a  wider  fluc- 
tuation. A  man  can  not  see  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  or  a  half  a  dollar 
on  them  as  he  did  once. 

Senator  McNary.  I  thought  it  was  your  idea,  with  which  I  was 
inclined  to  agree,  that  the  refrigerator  cars  and  cold-storage  plants 
would  be  a  medium  to  stabilize  the  market.  But  if  the  market  was 
stabilized  there  would  be  very  little  fluctuation? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  That  is  absolutely  what  they  do. 

Senator  McNary.  Using  vour  definition  of  the  use  of  cold-storage 
plants  as  now  developed,  what  fluctuations  are  there  now  during  the 
seasons. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  The  fluctuations  will  vary  in  different  years. 
Cattle  went  down  $5  a  hundred  this  spring.  Last  year  they  went  up. 
I  would  say  that  the  change  is  a  dollar  to  two  dollars  in  the  fall  of  the 
year. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  fluctuations  in  price  been  less  during  the 
operation  of  the  cold-storage  plants? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Well,  I  guess  before  they  had  any  cold-storage 
plants  it  must  have  been  very  different.  I  was  so  young  then  that 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  did  happen.  I  have  neard  old  timers 
in  Chicago  sa}r  that  years  ago,  before  they  had  all  these  facilities, 
the  fluctuations  were  very  great.  I  do  not  know  that  for  sure,  be- 
cause that  was  before  I  was  old  enough  to  know  anything  about 
things. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  sell  your  stock  only  to  companies  having 
refrigerator  cars? 

Mr  Birmingham.  No,  sir;  I  would  sell  it  to  anybody  who  would 
but  it    ' 

Senator  McNary.  Not  what  you  would  do,  but  what  you  do. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Well,  I  have  done  so,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
had  pretty  good  strings  of  cattle  on  the  market,  and  the  little  fel- 
lows do  not  want  so  many  cattle.  Whether  they  had  refrigerator 
cars  or  not  would  not  affect  me  if  they  gave  me  the  right  price. 
That  is  what  I  would  be  after. 

Senator  McNary.  How  long  since  you  worked  for  Swift  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Birmingham*  I  quit  Swift  last  December. 

Senator  McNary.  This  past  December? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  And  you  worked  for  them  for  a  number  of 
vears? 
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Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir;  for  10  years.  I  started  out  driving 
cattle  in  Chicago. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  found  their  practices  fair  and  uni- 
formly just? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  I  have. 

Senator  McNary.  You  are  not  working  for  them  now  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  sold  your  cattle  generally  to  Swift 
&  Co.? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir;  I  think  Swift  &  Co.  have  bought  less 
than  anybody  else  this  year  from  me. 

Senator  McNary.  How  many  cattle  do  you  handle,  or  did  you 
handle  this  year? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  About  1,400 — myself  and  partners. 

Senator  McNary.  You  stated  that  under  Government  control  the 
time  required  for  shipping  cattle  was  increased  from  one  to  three 
days  1  mger  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  From  one  to  two  days,  one  day  longer  to  Kan- 
sas City  and  two  days  to  St.  Louis. 

Senator  McNary.  You  experience  considerable  shrinkage  by  reas- 
on of  that  increased  length  of  time,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Certainly.  They  are  bound  to  shrink,  you 
know.  Every  day  that  you  keep  cattle  on  cars  they  are  going  to 
shrink  that  much. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  your  losses  in  that  way  been  some  con- 
sideration ? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  The  losses  have  been  a  good  deal  for  me.  I 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  in  that  way.  Of  course  I  do  not  know 
just  how  much  they  shrink,  but  the  way  we  get  at  that  is  this :  We 
used  to  figure  that  for  running  a  bunch  of  cattle  from  Fort  Worth 
to  Kansas  City  if  we  got  50  cents  a  hundred  more  we  would  break 
about  even.  Therefore,  if  you  could  get  6  cents  a  pound  for  a  bunch 
of  cattle  in  Fort  Worth,  but  you  shipped  them  to  Kansas  City  and 
got  6£  cents  there,  you  would  just  about  break  even.  That  was  in 
the  olden  days.  Nowadays  a  dollar  will  not  do  it  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  That  is,  unless  the  cattle  are  very  empty  when  you  buy  them 
and  you  get  them  very  full  at  the  other  end. 

Senator  McNary.  How  do  you  divide  that  94  cents  you  refer  to-?. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  What  do  you  mean  by  94  cents  ? 

Senator  McNary.  You  say  if  you  get  6£  cents  for  them? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  I  say  if  you  were  to  ship  the  same  cattle 
now  that  you  used  to  ship  they  would  cost  you  a  dollar  more. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  a  difference  of  93£  cents. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  No,  sir;  a  difference  of  50  cents  over  our  old 
experience. 

Senator  McNary.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Birmingham.  I  say,  it  would  formerly  take  50  cents  a  hundred 
to  run  those  cattle  up  there,  and  now  it  takes  a  dollar  a  hundred. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is,  Senator  McNary,  to  meet  the  dif- 
ference in  expense  and  shrinkage  as  of  to-day  over  years  ago. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  tried  it  with  a  bunch  or  two 
of  cattle  this  year.  I  had  one  bunch  of  cattle  that  brought  90  cents 
a  hundred  more  there  and  it  did  not  make  anything  for  me. 

Senator  McNary.  I  believe  that  is  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Wadsworth,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any 
more  questions? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  France,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  France.  I  believe  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Bir- 
mingham, if  you  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Mr.  Birmingham.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Is  Mr.  J.  E.  Wood  here? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  come  around,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  give 
your  full  name,  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  E.  WOOD,  PRODUCER  AND  FEEDER  OF  LIVE 
STOCK,  AND  LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  MAN,  WICHITA,  KANS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  came  up  here  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  particularly  on  account  of  the  clause  regarding  a  taking  of  the 
stockyards  away  from  the  packers.  I  can  not  see  where  that  would 
do  any  good.  If  you  were  to  turn  the  stockyards  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  railroads  under  Government  control  or  operation,  I 
do  not  believe  they  would  be  operated  with  the  same  efficiency  and 
satisfaction  to  the  producers  as  is  the  case  now  under  packer  control. 

I  am  also  against  the  taking  of  the  refrigerator  cars  away  from  the 
packers,  and  for  the  many  reasons  we  have  heard  explained  here  to- 
day. According  to  statistics,  the  packer  movement  of  refrigerator 
cars  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  54  hours,  as  against  80  hours  for 
the  railroad-furnished  car.  From  the  producer's  standpoint  that 
makes  quite  a  bit  of  difference,  because  if  it  took  the  extra  24  hours 
to  deliver  our  products,  or  rather  the  product  of  the  packers  made 
from  the  cattle  bought  from  us,  to  the  eastern  markets,  where  those 
products  are  consumed,  the  packers  would  quite  naturally  have  to 
take  off  something  on  the  price  of  the  cattle  that  they  buy  from  us. 

I  noticed  in  a  statement  by  Mr.  Sansome,  made  here  on  yesterday — 
and  I  believe  it  was  he  who  made  the  statement — that  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  they  have  261  butcher  shops,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington 
I  think  he  said  there  are  800  butcher  shops.  Now,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  report  that  we  get,  the  market  on  beef  animals 
sold  in  Washington  is  around  17  cents  and  18  cents  on  animals  that 
the  packers  pay  us  around  10  to  12  cents  for.  I  noticed  some  signs 
in  the  windows  down  town  where  they  are  selling  beef  from  30  cents 
to  about  60  cents  a  pound.  I  can  readily  understand,  then,  where  a 
lot  of  profit  is  being  made  on  the  animal  that  we  produce. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  help  the  pro- 
ducer and  also  the  consumer.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  packer  makes 
a  nice  profit  on  the  animals  we  sell  to  him.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
profit  is,  but  I  believe  it  was  stated  here  befor  the  committee  that  his 
profit  was  85  cents  a  head.  I  have  no  way  to  know  whether  that  is 
correct  or  not,  but  we  will  assume  it  is  true ;  and  we  can  understand 
how  he  makes  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  because  he  handles  millions 
of  tons  of  meat  products.  I  would  think  that  would  be  a  very  small 
profit  to  him  for  handling  live  products. 
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As  far  as  the  small  packer  is  concerned,  I  heard  a  gentleman  here 
from  Kansas  City,  I  believe  on  day  before  yesterday,  say  that  he 
bought  100  refrigerator  cars  at  a  cost  of  $1,330  per  car.  Any  small 
packer  does  not  have  to  be  very  large  in  order  to  have  sufficient  credit 
to  buy  refrigerator  cars  at  that  price. 

I  think  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  the  privately  owned  car  will  be 
transported  by  a  railroad  company  24  hours  quicker  than  the  car  a 
railroad  company  will  furnish  itself.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  packers,  big  and  small,  should  own  their  own  cars.  There  are 
few  small  packers  that  we  know  who  are  so  small  that  they  do  not 
have  any  branch  houses  in  other  cities.  That  is  a  matter  for  them  to 
build  up,  of  course.  But  this  gentleman  from  Kansas  City  gave  me 
an  insight  into  the  situation  as  to  refrigerator  cars,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  packer  who  can  afford  to  have  a  branch  house  in  New 
York  or  Washington  or  Philadelphia  or  anywhere  else  has  got  credit 
enough  to  buy  a  line  of  refrigerator  cars  if  they  only  cost  $1,330 
apiece — in  order  to  buy  enough  cars  at  least  to  handle  his  volume  of 
business. 

Mr.  Birmingham  just  cited  the  condition  of  the  beef  market  in 
Washington,  for  instance.  I  know  that  in  selling  cattle  to  packers 
buyers  on  our  market  I  have  heard  them  make  the  remark  about  bad 
conditions  in  the  beef  market  of  the  East.  And  they  have  at  times 
shown  me  their  messages.  The  information  I  got  irom  them  was 
that  the  retailers  of  beef  on  the  eastern  markets  are  very  well  posted 
as  to  receipts  of  beef  on  any  day,  and  they  are  a  stronger  organiza- 
tion in  a  wav  than  the  packers. "  They  tell  the  packer  what  price  he 
can  get  for  liis  beef  instead  of  the  packer  telling  them  what  price 
they  shall  pay.  I  assume  that  when  receipts  of  beef  are  light  the 
packer  can  dictate  in  a  way,  but  when  prices  go  up  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  McNary.  Eeturning  to  the  situation  you  outlined  in  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  price  of  meat :  You  say  that  the  packers  sells  at  17 
cents  and  18  cents  a  pound,  wholesale? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  take  that  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Senator  McNary.  I  understand  that.  You  say  you  have  investi- 
gated around  the  city  and  found  them  selling  meat  at  retail  at  from 
40  to  60  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  investigate  particularly,  but  I  saw  some  signs 
in  the  windows  indicating  that  they  were  selling  meats  at  that  pnce. 
Our  butcher  shops,  at  home  are  selling  loin  steaks  at  30  cents  a 
pound,  and  we  call  them  profiteers  at  that.  We  know  that  they  are 
making  lots  of  money,  at  least.  Our  cattle  are  being  bought  at  from 
10  cents  to  12  cents  a  pound.  I  know  that  beef  in  Washington  must 
be  costing  around  17  or  18  cents  a  pound ;  that  that  must  be  about 
the  price,  and  if  these  fellows  are  getting  anywhere  from  30  cents 
to  60  cents  a  pound  at  retail,  they  are  making  money.  If  the 
average  cuts,  we  will  say,  to  the  consumer  cost  40  cents,  or,  we  will 
say,  even  30  cents  a  pound 

Senator  McNary  (interposing).  You  would  call  that  sinful  profit- 
eering? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  heard  that  explained  by  Mr.  Sansome  in  this  way: 
He  said  there  were  800  butcher  shops  in  Washington.  If  the  packer 
were  serving  the  consumer  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  cash- 
and-carry  system,  he  could  do  it  with  50  shops,  and  then  the  expense 
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would  not  be  so  great.  But  if  there  are  800  butcher  shops  here  there 
are  1,600  or  more  employees  that  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  expense 
is  greater.  The  overhead  expense  for  800  butcher  shops  requires  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  the  producer  and  consumer  must  necessarily 
pay  it.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  that  is  a  wrong  system.  I  do  not  know 
that  these  men  are  profiteering,  because  if  there  are  800  of  them, 
and  the  business  is  very  much  split  up,  all  of  them  must  charge  a 
pretty  good  price  to  get  by. 

Senator  France.  Might  not  it  be  true  that  a  man  mi^ht  charge 
a  profit  of  25  cents  a  pound  on  his  business,  and  if  he  is  doing  a  very 
small  business  he  might  still  be  losing  money  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  If  he  is  making  a  profit  of  25  cents  a  pound  on  beef  he 
is  not  losing  any  money. 

Senator  France.  I  mean  that  a  man  might  be  selling  beef  at  25 
cents  a  pound  profit,  but  having  a  great  overhead  and  being  at  great 
expense  he  might  still  be  losing  money,  because  he  did  not  sell 
enough  to  carry  his  overhead. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  I  presume  that  is  what  is  the  matter  in  Wash- 
ington, and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  have  to  pay  such  large  prices 
here  for  beef. 

Senator  France.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  McNary.  You  would  not  call  that  good  business  for  a 
man  to  try  to  remain  in  business  if  he  had  to  charge  an  exorbitant 
price  for  his  products  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  good  business. 

Senator  McNary.  It  is  simply  a  load  on  society.  I  can  very  well 
see,  as  Senator  France  says,  that  a  man  might  sell  3  pounds  of  steak 
when  he  had  three  clerks,  and  if  he  sold  that  steak  at  $15  a  pound 
he  might  not  make  any  money.. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  But  that  is  a  bad  system,  if  we  have  such  a  sys- 
tem as  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  What  would  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  not  attempt  to  remedy  that  as  much  as  to  attempt 
to  remedy  the  actions  of  the  packers?  Maybe  the  actions  of  the 
packers  need  remedying,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
get  anywhere  by  taking  the  stockyards  away  from  them,  and  by  try- 
ing to  operate  the  stockyards  independently  of  packer  ownership.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  packers  own  the  stockyards  now,  but  I  do 
know  that  they  own  at  least  a  portion  of  the  stock  in  the  stockyard 
companies.  But  in  our  place  they  have  done  all  right,  and  are  con- 
ducting them  efficiently.  They  are  always  wanting  to  get  cattle, 
and  trying  to  help  us  out. 

I  know  that  in  selling  cattle  in  a  good  many  instances  we  have  had 
cattle  from  Mr.  Russell,  the  gentleman  on  the  stand  this  morning, 
and  we  would  mention  the  fact  to  the  manager  of  our  stockyard  com- 
pany and  also  to  our  buyer  that  Mr.  Russell  had  cattle  in  Wichita 
to-day  and  that  they  also  had  cattle  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
and  that  we  were  quite  anxious  to  oversell  these  other  markets,  from 
a  salesman's  standpoint,  so  as  to  get  more  of  their  business.  The 
packer  is  naturally  not  going  to  give  away  anything,  but  he  gets 
his  killing  sheet  every  day  from  the  house,  and  he  knows  about  what 
a  certain  class  of  beef  cattle  is  going  to  make.    We  have  talked  him 
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out  of  a  nickel,  or  a  dime,  or  a  quarter  per  100  pounds  lot  of  times, 
in  order  to  have  him  compete  with  other  markets.  So  it  is  that  I 
say  that  if  you  take  away  competition  from  the  markets,  we  would 
have  a  worse  situation.  If  all  the  markets  were  operated  by  the  rail- 
roads or  the  Government  the  packer  would  not  care  where  the  stock 
goes.  He  would  get  his  proportion  because  he  pays  the  price.  Such 
ownership  or  control  would  take  away  that  interest  on  an  indi- 
vidual market,  in  which  he  sometimes  pays  a  little  better  price  now. 

Senator  McNary.  What  particular  part  of  the  Kendrick  and  Ken- 
yon  bills  do  you  object  to? 

Mr.  Wood.  To  taking  away  the  markets  and  refrigerator  cars.  I 
can  not  see  any  reason  in  the  world  for  taking  away  the  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  packers,  because  I  believe  any  packer  who  has  a 
branch  house  in  Washington  has  credit  enough  to  buy  refrigerator 
cars  when  they  cost  only  $1,330  apiece,  which  is  what  the  small 
packer  from  Kansas  City  said  they  cost  him.  We  know  that  is  a 
very  reasonable  supposition.  I  did  not  know  before  what  they  cost, 
and  was  very  glad  to  get  the  information. 

Senator  France.  How  much  in  addition  to  his  wholesale  price 
would  the  packer  need  to  add  to  the  cost  of  meat  in  order  to  sell 
directly  to  the  consumer  at  a  profit  from  such  markets  as  you  speak 
of,  cash-and-carry  markets,  properly  distributed  through  the  cities? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  proportions  of  a  carcass.  I 
do  not  know  the  weights.  For  instance,  we  know  that  the  loin  is 
the  highest  selling  part  of  beef,  and  then  comes  round  steak,  and  that 
the  forequarter  sells  cheaper.  I  do  not  know  what  the  different  por- 
tions of  a  carcass  weigh.  If  I  knew  that,  I  might  answer  your  ques- 
tion intelligently. 

Senator  France.  Well,  give  me  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  a  rough  way  I  would  say  if  the  packer's  beef  could 
bo  laid  down  to  be  sold  in  Washington  at  18  cents  wholesale,  if  he 
would  sell  that  same  beef  to  a  consumer  at  the  price,  say,  of  25  cents 
a  pound,  which  would  be  7  cents  a  pound  on  the  carcass,  that  he 
could  come  out  and  make  some  profit.  A  1,000-pound  steer  dressing 
50  per  cent  would  be  500  pounds,  and  that  would  give  him  $35  per 
carcass  for  selling  and  cutting  that  beef  and  delivering  it  to  the 
consumer.  Where  you  would  only  have  50  butcher  shops  in  Washing- 
ton, we  will  say,  as  against  800,  if  there  are  enough  consumers  here 
to  keep  800  places  going,  those  50  places  I  mentioned  would  mak* 
lots  of  money,  I  would  say,  at  7  cents  a  pound  profit.  I  might  be 
wrong  on  that  suggestion,  but  I  would  gamble  that  they  would  make 
plenty  of  money  at  7  cents  a  pound  profit. 

Senator  France.  Instead  of  paying  the  price  you  mentioned,  60 
cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  investigate  that  price,  but  asked  some  friends 
of  mine  what  they  were  paying. 

Senator  France.  Or  50  cents, 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  or,  say,  40  cents,  on  a  carcass  a  butcher  is  getting 
$200  on  the  animal  that  they  give  us  $100  for. 

Senator  France.  That  would  mean  a  saving  of  15  cents  a  pound  to 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  $75  on  that  one  carcass.  That  is 
lots  of  money  to  save. 
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Senator  France.  Suppose  instead  of  a  saving  to  the  consumer  of 
15  cents  a  pound  we  only  saved  him  10  cents  a  pound,  and  passed 
5  Cents  a  pound  on  to  the  producer  for  additional  profit,  in  order 
to  stimulate  production.  And  with  stimulated  production,  how  long 
do  you  think  the  present  high  prices  of  beef  would  last? 

Ml*.  Wood.  Well,  as  to  the  present  high  price  of  beef — I  can  not 
consider  beef  very  high  considering  what  it  costs  us  to  produce  it. 
I  am  a  producer  of  beef,  and  I  have  a  string  of  steers  at  home  now 
that  I  would  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  some  fellow  take  off  mv 
hands,  because  the  market  has  gone  down  on  me.  You  did  not  guar- 
antee us  anything.  You  asked  us  to  produce  more  and  more  cattle 
so  that  we  might  have  more  and  more  beef.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  induce  people  to  raise  cattle.  When  you  tried  to  induce 
the  farmer  to  raise  wheat  he  was  guaranteed  $2  a  bushel;  and  in. 
various  other  things  the  people  got  their  money.  But  the  cattleman 
has  had  to  gamble  all  the  way  through.  He  has  had  to  pay  $15  for 
grass  for  steers  and  everything  has  gone  up  on  the  producer. 

Senator  France.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  know  that  the  producer 
is  the  one  who  is  not  making  large  profits ;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  are  not  making  any  profit.  I  heard  a  good  man 
say  yesterday,  a  cattle  loan  man,  that  he  believed  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  producers  during  this  coming  season  would  lose  monev. 

Senator  France.  But  is  not  the  solution  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
a  stimulation  of  production,  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  cattle,  but 
all  materials  which  are  fed  into  cattle?  Cattle  is  a  manufactured 
product,  you  might  say,  because  cattle  are  manufactured  out  of  grass 
and  grain  by  the  processes  of  nature.  Now,  if  raw  materials  are 
costly,  the  finished  product,  or  beef,  will  be  costly.  Is  not  the  true 
remedy  a  reduction  of  the  middleman's  profit,  the  retailer's  profit, 
and  a  passing  of  that  on  to  the  consumer  in  order  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  about  that.  That  is  a 
very  good  point. 

Senator  France.  And  is  it  not  necessary  to  get  cooperation  in  that 
portion  of  the  distributing  machinery  where  the  great  profit  is 
charged  ?  In  other  words,  there  is  no  need  of  trying  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  by  going  after  the  fellow  who  is  making  twenty-eight 
one  hundredths  of  1  per  cent  profit :  you  have  got  to  go  after  the  man 
who  is  making  the  20  per  cent  pront. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  man  who  is  charging  it,  we  will  say ;  he  may  not 
be  making  it. 

Senator  France.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  he  is  making  it.  I  think 
myself  that  the  retail  butcher  generally  is  the  man  who  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Senator  France.  He  generally  stays  in  business  for  only  a  short 
time,  and  fails.  He  is  accumulating  bills,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
comparatively  small  sales  he  lives  very  poorly  and  does  not  make  a 
large  net  profit. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  you  are  right. 
I  have  seen,  in  my  experience,  so  many  butchers  do  just  exactly  what 
you  have  said  they  do.  They  only  stay  in  business  a  short  time.  Of 
course,  you  see  some  butchers  occasionally  that  charge  a  fancy  price 
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for  beef,  and  there  is  a  certain  class  of  people  that  go  to  that  shop 
and  pay  two  or  three  times  more  than  the  beef  is  worth,  and  he  gen- 
erally makes  a  lot  of  money,  I  suppose,  in  the  business.  But  the 
fellow  that  serves  the  general  public,  unless  he  is  in  a  community 
where  there  is  little  competition,  goes  right  out  of  business.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  here  in  the  city  of  Washington 
every  year,  out  of  your  800  butcher  shops,  at  least  100  of  them  change 
hands  every  year. 

Senator  McNary.  Mr.  Wood,  I  agree  with  the  argument  of  Senator 
France  and  yourself ;  these  800  butchers  are  useless  agencies  of  dis- 
tribution. They  are  usually  limited  by  the  force  of  competition  and 
sent  back  into  more  useful  and  productive  lines  of  work.  Now,  is 
there  any  other  remedy  by  which  you  can  reach  that,  other  than  the 
.competition  that  becomes  so  keen  that  they  are  eradicated? 

Mir.  Wood.  The  only  way  I  know  to  eradicate  them  is  through 
some  municipal  or  other  power,  to  get  these  packers  or  somebody 
else  to  put  in  a  plant  and  operate  on  a  small  cost. 

Senator  McNary.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Would  it  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  society  if  the  packer  should  establish  distrib- 
uting agencies  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  which  can  be  done  so 
much  cheaper,  thereby  forcing  these  agencies  back  into  productive 
fields? 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course,  the  minute  you  propose  a  law  of  that  kind 
you  would  get  a  lot  of  complaints  from  the  retail  butchers. 

Senator  McNary.  Pardon  me;  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  from 
a  legal  standpoint.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lation, but  if  it  could  be  brought  about  through  economic  processes 
would  it  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  packer — 
the  reason  I  say  packer  is  this:  He  has  proven  his  efficiency  to 
deliver  the  product  to  the  consumer  at  a  small  cost.  That  is  the 
reason  I  mention  the  packer.  I  would  really  prefer  that  it  be  done 
through  .some  other  agency,  for  the  reason  I  do  not  want  the  packer 
to  have  a  monopoly  over  all  of  the  foodstuffs  in  the  United  states. 
I  think  that  is  a  bad  thing  unless  he  is  controlled  by  some  Government 
agency,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  the  packer  has  proved  his 
efficiency  in  handling  millions  of  tons  of  food  products  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  there  is  no  other 
wav,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  can  be  done  at  like  cost. 

I'he  reason  I  mention  the  packer  selling  his  product  to  the  con- 
sumer in  Washington  is  that  I  figure  he  can  do  it  at  a  much  less 
cost  than  anybody  else.  The  800  butchers  that  you  would  incident- 
ally put  out  of  business — naturally  they  would  feel  offended,  but 
you  are  putting  1,600  or  2,400  back  into  the  producing  class. 

Senator  McNary.  You  suggested  50  as  a  sufficient  number  of  units 
of  distribution.  You  would  thereby  save  the  cost  of  operation  of 
750  plants  and  the  wastage  that  comes  thereby? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Senator  McNary.  Which  would  all  go  back  to  the  producer  and 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  France.  In  other  wofds,  if  the  producer  could  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
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and  increase  the  price  to  the  producer,  if  the  process  were  carried  on 
under  proper  supervision  and  regulation? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  they  have  a  butcher's 
association  in  all  of  the  eastern  seaboard  territory,  and  they  are 
apprised  of  the  runs  of  meat  on  these  markets  to-day,  and  if  it  is 
a  heavy  run  they  dictate  to  the  packer  what  he  shall  pack.  They 
say,  "What  will  you  take  for  20  of  those  carcasses?"  He  replies, 
"  I  will  take  19  cents."  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  know  you  are  stuck;  you 
have  got  too  much  on  hand.    I  will  give  you  16  cents." 

Now,  then,  if  the  packer  is  selling  that  product  to  the  consumer 
direct  you  eliminate  that  forcing  of  the  packer  to  either  take  off  or 
put  on —  the  fluctuating  market.  The  only  fluctuating  market  for 
the  packer  then,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  the  fluctuation  of  supply 
and  demand. 

The  packer  knows  in  advance,  you  can  see,  from  the  consumer, 
about  what  supplies  will  be  needed  for  the  next  week.  He  immedi- 
ately orders  his  buyers  on  the  western  markets  to  buy  a  certain 
supply  of  beef  for  the  eastern  markets  for  the  week,  and  the  producer 
then  is  entitled  to  a  larger  price  for  his  product.  I  heard  a  gentleman 
state  before  you  here — this  big  man  down  in  Texas — that  he  be- 
lieved the  packer  would  be  a  good  man  to  handle  this  business,  be- 
cause it  was  to  his  interest  to  get  the  producer  to  produce  more 
beef. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wood,  have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in 
retailing? 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  painting  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture  

Mr.  Wood.  That  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  can  not  imagine  that  when  a  woman  comes 
in  to  buy  sirloin  steak  or  round  steak  you  would  be  able  to  cut  that 
off  from  the  neck  when  you  are  doing  your  retailing. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  now,  do  you  agree,  Senator,  that  there  should  be 
800  butcher  shops  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  should  be, 
but  I  would  rather  take  the  judgment  of  the  retailer  in  reference 
to  the  marketing  system  than  I  would  my  own  if  I  were  not  familiar 
with  the  business. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  all  right.  I  am  not  familiar  in  any  way  with 
the  retail  business,  only  as  a  consumer  in  buying  from  the  retailer. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  sit  down  and  reason  things  out  very  beauti- 
fully in  a  theoretical  way  on  almost  anything  myself,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  does  not  get  us  anywhere.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  retailer  has  grown  up  through  evolution,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  do  away  with  the  retailer  you  have  either  got  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment step  in  and  do  it  under  municipal  control — which  I  believe 
would  be  the  worst  system  we  could  possibly  inaugurate 

Mr.  Wood.  It  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  people  seem  to  find  fault  with  Government 
control  of  the  big  fellows,  but  you  are  very  anxious  to  have  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  little  tellow — control  of  something  where  no  great 
amount  of  money  has  ever  been  made.  You  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  do 
you  not,  that,  according  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet's  reports,  only  5  per 
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cent  of  those  engaged  in  any  retail  business  succeed?  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  but  have  I  said  that  I  was  against  Government 
control  of  the  big  fellow  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  say  you  have  said  it.  I  was  trying 
to  lead  up  to  it  to  find  out  whether  you  are  or  not. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  believe  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  I  was  not  in 
favor  of  monopoly  of  all  of  the  foodstuffs  by  the  big  fellow,  and  if 
it  comes  to  a  case  of  that  kind  he  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  believe  in  monopoly.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  four 
or  five  men  controlling  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  the  license  system?  Do  you  favor 
these  bills,  providing  for  the  licensing  of  the  packing  industry? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  licensing  system. 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  It  provides  for  placing  them  under  govern* 
mental  control  and  supervision. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  whether  governmental  control  right  now 
would  do  any  good,  unless  it  is  proven  that  there  is  monopoly  at  the 
present  time.  If  there  is  a  monopoly,  that  is  another  question  to 
study.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  licensing  system,  so  I  am 
not  qualified  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  It  worked  very  well  during  the  war,  did  it  not! 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  now,  I,  as  a  live-stock  commission  man,  was 
licensed  during  the  war.  I  applied  to  Washington  for  a  license  and 
I  got  it  and  hung  it  up  in  my  office,  and  it  has  hung  there  ever 
since.  I  have  never  reported  to  anybody  about  any  business.  If 
we  had  a  license  system  of  that  kind,  I  could  not  see  any  objection 
to  it.  [Laughter.]  I  have  not  reported  to  anybody  at  all  about 
any  of  my  business;  that  is,  I  mean  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Senator  France.  Did  you  pay  anything  for  your  license? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  commission  merchant? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Kansas  Citv? 

Mr.  Wood.  In  Wichita. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  two  packing  firms  doing  business 
there,  are  there  not?     Dold  and  Cudahy? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And.  of  course,  those  two  corporations  through 
some  of  their  men,  have  membership  in  your  stock  exchange? 

Mr.  Wood.  Xo:  they  do  not  have  membership  in  our  exchange 
tli  ere. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  membership  at  all? 

Mr.  Wood.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  yards  owned  bv  Cudahv? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are,  no;  he  owhssome  stock 
in  the  company.  I  understand — this  is  just  hearsay — that  he  owns 
about  a  third  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dold  stated  vesterdav  that  he  and  his  com- 
pany  did  not  own  any  stock,  but  I  think  ho  staled  that  his  brother 
owned  ten  shares  of  stock. 

Xow,  while  we  are  on  the  commission  business,  I  find  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  Report.  Part  III,  page  99,  that  it  call* 
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attention  to  the  influence  over  commission  men  and  discrimination 
against  independent  buyers  in  stockyards,  and  it  mentions  your  ex- 
change, or  your  stockyards  as  one  of  them.  I  want  to  read  just  a 
few  lines: 

At  each  of  the  live-stock  markets  there  are  a  number  of  traders  who  buy 
stockers  and  feeders,  which  are  animals  not  ready  for  slaughter  and  which 
are  sent  back  to  the  farms  to  be  put  in  condition  for  slaughtering.  These 
buyers  of  stockers  and  feeders  do  not  compete  with  the  big  packers,  who  buy 
only  live  stock  ready  for  slaughter.  The  big  packers,  therefore,  do  not  object 
to  the  business  of  the  stocker  and  feeder  buyers,  but  encourage  the  expansion 
of  their  business — their  business  increases  the  earnings  of  the  stockyards,  gives 
the  packers  a  greater  opportunity  to  lend  money  on  live  stock,  and  tends  to 
increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  live  stock  which  will  later  come  to 
market.  • 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  part  is  true. 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  it  is  not  true.  They  do  encourage  the  stocker  and 
feeder  buyer  there  to  buy  a  lot  of  cattle  on  the  market.  Naturally 
it  makes  money  for  the  stockyards,  builds  up  the  markets  and  brings 
in  more  beef  cattle.  But  they  do  not  eliminate  the  stocker  and 
feeder  buyer  from  buying  cattle. 

For  instance,  last  week  we  sold  several  cars  of  cattle  to  the  specu- 
lators, as  we  call  them2  or  to  traders,  and  they  shipped  them  to  other 
markets.  We  had  quite  a  glut  of  cattle,  we  were  loaded,  and  we 
were  rather  anxious  to  get  all  we  could  out  of  them,  and  we  sold 
several  cars  to  the  speculators  and  they  shipped  them  to  Kansas 
Citv  and  St.  Joe.  In  some  instances  I  understand  they  made  money ; 
in  some  instances,  they  lost  money,  due  largely,  as  Mr.  Birmingham 
said,  to  the  fact  that  we  used  to  load  cattle  at  Wichita  a  6  o'clock 
jn  the  evening  and  be  in  Kansas  City  for  the  morning  market.  Now 
it  takes  two  days  to  get  there,  and  that  costs  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  on  page  100:  Part  III  of  the  commission's 
report,  the  following.    Naming  certain  cities,  it  says: 

There  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  order  buyers  and  traders  in  fat 
"stuff,"  but  their  business  has  in  recent  years  greatly  diminished.  The  de- 
crease has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Independent  packing  plants 
in  the  east  which  used  to  buy  through  those  order  buyers  and  traders  have 
been  acquired  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  big  packers.  The  big  packers  now 
buy  through  their  regular  buyers  for  their  eastern-controlled  plants. 

The  order  buyers  and  traders  who  still  remain  at  the  packer-controlled  yards, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  letter  from  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co.,  are  under  a 
handicap  in  carrying  on  their  business  as  compared  with  the  big  packers : 

"Chicago,  August  14,  1917. 
"  Mr.  Edward  F.  Swift, 

"  Second  Floor. 

"  The  cattle  speculators  at  Denver  have  always,  and  are  now,  planning  to 
buy  and  forward  on  alive  and  good  many  live  cattle  this  fall  for  killing 
purposes. 

"  Of  course,  they  have  quite  a  serious  handicap  against  them  as  to  what  a 
packer  might  do,  and  for  this  reason  I  feel  that  our  shipping  alive  from 
Denver  to  the  Missouri  River  any  live  cattle  that  look  half  way  reasonable. 
It  gives  us  the  benefit  of  having  them  klled  when  we  want  them  on  the  Missouri 
River,  and  we  do  not  have  to  pay  ns  much  for  feed  and  commission  as  if 
speculators  send  them. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  mean  that  I  think  we  should  do  a  fair  sliare  of  the 
forwarding  of  live  business  as  compared  with  the  speculators  and  Armour,  at 
a  fair  margin,  but  not  at  an  absolute  positive  loss. 

"  With  your  approval,  I  will  send  a  copy,  of  this  letter  to  Messrs.  Charles  H. 
Swift  and  W.  Leavitt. 

"  Louis  F.   Swift." 
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Then  the  commission  makes  this  comment: 

At  any  of  the  markets,  if  the  commission  men  sell  to  order  buyers,  traders, 
or  independent  packers  as  freely  and  at  the  same  price  they  do  to  the  big 
packers,  the  big  packers  can  refuse  to  buy  from  them.  They  (the  packers) 
exercise  this  power  at  many  of  the  markets,  and  thus  put  their  competitors  at 
a  great  disadvantage. 

Now,  it  is  indicated  here  that  through  the  commission  men  the  big 
packers  are  favored  and  are  to  a  great  extent  able  to  manipulate 
the  selection  of  cattle,  especially  fat  tattle  in  that  way.  I  wanted  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  report.  This  is  the  report  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Now,  if  those  conditions  exist,  would  you  say  that  they  are  right, 
or  do  they  exist? 

Mr.  Wood.  They  do  not  exist  on  our  market,  Senator.  They  may 
exist  in  Denver :  I  do  not  know  about  Denver.  But  if  such  conditions 
do  exist  I  would  think  it  was  wrong,  because  it  would  be  stifling 
competition.  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  it  is  the  life  of  the 
producer  of  live  stock  to  have  competition  on  his  live  stock,  and 
whenever  a  packer  or  anybody  else  stops  competition  he  had  better 
be  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  that  the  letter  I  read  refers  to  Denver, 
but  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  those  conditions  exist  in  the  dif- 
ferent stockyards. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  that  letter  of  Mr.  Swift's,  he  stated 
that  the  traders  in  the  Denver  stockyards  were  forwarding  cattle  to 
eastern  markets.  If  they  were  forwarding  those,  cattle  at  a  profit. 
Swift  &  Co.  might  as  well  buy  some  cattle  at  Denver  and  forward 
them  to  Kansas  City  or  to  some  other  place  at  the  same  margin  of 
profit  that  the  speculator  was  getting  from  the  commission  men.  In 
that  instance  it  "seems  as  if  the  commission  man  was  giving  the 
speculator  at  least  an  even  chance  with  the  packer.  But  the  packer 
states  there  that  if  those  cattle  were  being  shipped  at  a  loss,  of 
course  they  did  not  want  to  handle  very  many  of  them,  which  is  a 
natural  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  commission  man,  you  believe,  then,  that 
the  independent  packers  and  other  buyers  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  and  buy  against  the  big  packers  for  any  kind  of  stuff? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  question  about  it  on  our  market,  Senator. 
We  are  working  for  the  man  that  will  give  us  the  most  money  for 
our  cattle.  I  will  state  this.  You  say,  Do  they  have  an  equal  chance? 
Suppose  I  have  10  cars  of  cattle  from  Mr.  Birmingham.  He  stated 
awhile  ago  he  would  hardly  ever  sell  any  cattle  to  the  small  man, 
because  he  did  not  need  that  many.  Now,  the  small  man  is  hardly 
ever  of  any  benefit  to  us  in  selling  a  large  string  of  cattle,  but  if  he 
wants  a  carload  of  cows  or  heifers  or  anything  of  that  kind  he 
certainly  gets  the  same  chance  to  buy  them  as  the  other  fellow  does. 
If  we  think  he  would  give  a  dime  a  hundred  more,  we  would  let  the 
big  fellow  get  away  and  sell  them  to  the  small  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  John  Grim  at  the 

?ublic  hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Kansas  City, 
'hat  is  getting  pretty  close  to  Wichita.  ^  These  hearings  were  held 
March  21,  22,  and  23, 1918.  Mr.  John  Grim,  a  small  packer,  testified 
as  follows  concerning  conditions  at  the  I)enver  stockyards  after 
Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  began  operations  there: 
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Commission  men  would  even  turn  us  down,  and  they  wouldn't  talk  to  us  at 
all,  and  wouldn't  take  us  to  a  pen  or  a  string  of  cattle.  Before  that  we  ha  l 
been  buying  anything  that  came  in.  We  would  divide  it  up  among  our  little* 
fellows,  as  far  as  money  was  concerned,  but  you  couldn't  bid  on  them.  Tlv\v 
didn't  allow  it.    They  asked  us  such  a  price  it  was  impossible. 

Question.  Would  they  turn  around  and  sell  it  to  the  big  packers  for  loss  than 
you  offered  them? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes;  that  happened  different  times  that  I  offered  a  certain 
price  for  cattle  I  didn't  get,  20  or  80  cents  a  hundred  more,  but  didn't  get  th« 
cattle." 

Mr.  Wood.  The  other  fellow  must  have  got  them,  then. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  a  direct  charge,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  Senator,  you  come  from  the  West,  and  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  marketing  of  cattle  in  a  way,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  or  any  other  reasonable  man  would  believe  that  I  as  a 
commission  man  would  sell  cattle  to  a  big  company  for  20  cents 
a  hundred  less  than  we  would  to  a  little  fellow.  We  are  looking 
out  for  the  producer  that  is  shipping  his  beef  to  us,  and  we  are  not 
selling  his  beef  to  some  big  fellow,  just  to  accommodate  him,  at 
20  cents  less  money  than  some  other  fellow  would  give  us.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  believe  a  thing  of  that  kind.  I  do  notknow  why  the 
commission  says  that,  but  I  surely  do  not  believe  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  say  so,  because  you  admit 
that  if  those  practices  were  carried  on  it  would  be  hurtful  to 
everybody? 

Mr.  Wood.  Why,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  unfair  competition? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  really  be  a  conspiracy  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about 
it  than  that  it  is  a  report  made  by  a  commission  consisting  of  high- 
class  men. 

Mr.  Wood.  All  I  can  state  is  that  on  our  market  a  thing  of  that 
kind  would  not  be  stood  for  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  am  asking  you  is  because  you  are 
engaged  in  that  particular  business.  You  are  really  the  selling 
agency  for  the  producer  as  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  feel  it  is  your  duty  to  get  the  best  price 
you  can  for  them,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  duty  as  the  producers'  agent. 

Senator  France.  Do  you  get  so  much  per  pound,  or  so  much  per 
head,  on  the  gross  sales? 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  commission  is  so  much  per  car,  Senator. 

Senator  France.  Regardless  of  the  price? 

Mr.  Wood.  Regardless  of  the  price  or  the  gross  sales  or  anything. 
We  made  a  report  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  figures  out 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  as  our  commission  on  gross  sales; 
that  is,  at  these  high  prices. 

Senator  France.  It  is  of  no  financial  interest  to  you  then  to  get 
a  high  price? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  it  is  a  financial  interest  in  this  way.  If  you  are 
my  customer  and  I  can  get  you  a  high  price  it  is  gratifying  to  me 
to  get  you  that  price,  because  it  pleases  you  and  you  are  my  bread 
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and  butter.  That  is  why  I  want  to  get  the  high  price.  It  is  nothing 
to  me  from  the  packers'  standpoint.  I  have  seen  the  time  on  the 
market — I  remember  one  time  that  my  salesman  priced  two  car- 
loads of  steers  for  $8.25,  and  the  packer  bid  him  $8.15,  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  other  packer  had  some  pretty  good  orders, 
and  he  got  out  and  cleaned  up  on  this  fellow.  Well,  we  saw  that 
he  did  it.  So  this  fellow  came  back,  and  we  made  him  give  us 
$9.25  for  those  same  two  loads  of  steers.  We  were  tickled  to  death 
to  stick  him,  because  when  he  gets  lots  of  cattle  on  hand  and  he  can 
lay  out  on  us  he  will  do  it.   That  is  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Are  there  any  very  great  varia- 
tions in  the  commissions  charged  by  the  different  houses? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  variation  at  all,  Senator ;  the  price  is  fixed. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Who  fixes  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  the  commission  houses. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  They  get  together  and  fix  their 
commissions  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  an  exchange,  and  in  their  book  of  rules  and 
regulations  they  state  what  the  charges  will  be  for  selling  a  certain 
commodity. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  So  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
by  a  seller  from  any  commission  man  is  service  rather  than  money? 

Mr.  Wood.  Certainly ;  it  is  absolutely  based  on  service. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wood,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  A.  C. 
Stuart  of  your  city  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  must  be  Mr.  C  A.  Stuart:  I  am  satisfied  it  is  C  A. 
Stuart. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mind  if  I  read  a  short  paragraph  with 
reference  to  the  Wichita  yards? 

Mr  Wood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  104  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
Report,  Part  III,  they  say : 

In  speaking  of  the  conditions  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  where-  the  Gudahy  Packing 
Co.  and  the  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.  have  an  agreement  as  to  division  of  pur- 
chases, A.  C.  Stuart — 

You  say  that  should  be  C.  A.  Stuart? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman  (continuing  reading) : 

A  member  of  one  of  the  commission  houses  there,  stated  to  an  examiner  of 
the  commission,  in  substance,  as  follows  concerning  purchases  made  by  smaU 
buyers : 

The  commission  houses  there  have  the  fear  that  if  they  sell  their  stock  before 
Cudahy's  buyers  have  looked  them  over  they  will  be  discriminated  against  there- 
after by  Cudahy's  buyers,  telling  them  to  sell  the  rest  of  their  cattle  to  the 
same  man  they  sold  the  first  lot. 

That  is  a  statement  by  a  man  belonging,  I  suppose,  to  your  ex- 
change at  Wichita  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  He  has  some  stock  in  a  commission  house  there.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Stuart  lives  in  Kansas  City,  and  he  is  in  the  commission  busi- 
ness in  Kansas  City.  He  has  a  house  in  Wichita  with  his  name  on 
the  window,  and  he  owns  some  stock  in  it.  That  statement  of  his  is 
not  true,  that  we  wait  until  the  Cudahv  man  sees  our  stock  first.  We 
are  in  our  pens  doing  business  at  8  o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
first  man  that  will  get  in  there  and  buy  this  stuff  gets  it. 
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I  will  state  this.  The  Dold  Packing  Co.  is  a  buyer  of  a  certain 
class  of  animals.  Now,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  wants  that  class  of 
animals,  too,  because  they  use  more  different  varieties.  Now  then, 
if  Dold  comes  into  my  pen  and  wants  to  pick  out  two  head  of  cattle 
and  says,  "  I  will  give  you  so  much,v  he  is  going  to  have  to  give  me 
more  than  I  think  Cudahy  will  give  me  for  those  cuttle  or  I  won't 
sell  them  to  him,  because  I  know  Cudahy  will  come  along  and  clean 

me  up. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  do  you  know  what  Cudahy  is  going  to 

give  you  until  he  has  made  an  offer  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  heard  you  make  the  remark  here,  if  you  will  pardon 
me — if  the  market  to-day  w-as  6  t»nts  on  a  certain  animal,  to-mor- 
row when  I  went  out  there  to  sell  that  animal  if  .there  were  lots  of 
cattle  on  hand,  then  if  I  could  get  a  steady  price  which  was  6  cents, 
I  would  be  very  glad.  I  might  have  to  take  $5.90,  or  if  there  was  a 
shortage  I  might  get  $6.25.  So  when  I  see  those  cattle  I  know  that 
if  they  would  bring  6  cents  yesterday  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
J  may  get  6  cents  to-day.  But  here  comes  Dold,  and  he  wants  to 
go  and  buy  a  couple  of  choice  heifers,  and  if  Cudahy's  man  has  not 
been  around  yet  it  is  only  reasonable  for  me  to  say  that  if  he  can 
not  give  me  so  much  he  can  not  have  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  will 
use  that  as  an  argument  to  get  a  good  price.    That  is  yard  trading. 

The  Chairman.  You  try  to  get  a  little  more  than  what  you  think 
the  real  market  price  would  be? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  if  a  man  comes  around  and  wants  to  take  the 
pick  out  of  my  bunch  he  has  got  to  give  more  money  than  I  think  the 
other  fellow  would  give.  Then  if  the  other  fellow  comes  in  and 
tries  the  same  game,  I  am  going  to  sell  them  to  Dold  or  anybody 
else  that  will  pay  the  price.  I  am  there  to  get  the  most  monev  I  can 
for  the  producer. 

As  Senator  France  said,  if  I  get  10  cents  a  pound  or  20  cents  a 
pound,  my  charge  is  the  same.  Naturally,  I  want  to  get  the  producer, 
my  customer,  as  much  money  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Stuart 
there 

Mr.  Wood.  That  might  be  true  as  regards  Mr.  Stuart's  own  experi- 
ence; it  is  not  true  in  regard  to  myself.  I  will  not  say  that  Mr. 
Stuart  is  untruthful,  because  I  know  him  and  he  is  an  honest  man. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  not  the  general  practice? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  think  so.    They  do  not  practice  that  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stuart  is  regarded  as  an  honest  man,  as  yon 
say,  and  a  high-class  man? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so ;  I  regard  him  as  such. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  just  wanted  to  emphasize  by 
this  witness  that  the  commission  men  at  a  given  market  all  have  a 
fixed  commission  that  they  charge,  so  that  the  producer  pays  the 
same  no  matter  how  many  cattle  he  may  have,  and  the  only  benefit 
the  producer  may  derive  is  from  the  efficiency  of  service  and  the  price 
that  a  given  commission  man  may  get  from  the  buyer  in  excess  of 
what  another  commission  man  mig&t  get.  But  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  what  he  has  to  pay  the  commission  man  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  the  competition  between  the  com- 
mission men  as  to  service. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  charges  are  made  by  the 
.slock  exchange? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  that,  Senator, 
because  I  heard  you  questioning  the  secretary  of  the  live-stock  ex- 
change from  St.  jPaul.     I  believe  you  are  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  prices  on  cattle  now  as  compared 
with  the  prices  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Wood.  Just  recently  they  are  about  the  same.  We  sold  some 
steers  for  Mr.  Russell,  for  instance,  the  other  day  at  10  cents  a  pound. 
They  weighed  around  1,000  pounds.  In  1914,  or  in  the  prewar 
I  >criod,  we  sold  the  same  class  of  cattle,  I  think,  for  around  11  cents 
n  pound — or  from  10  to  11  cents.    It  is  really  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  the  year  1913? 

Mr.  Wood.  1913  or  1914.  What  I  call  the  prewar  period  is  pre- 
vious to  the  time  that  we  entered  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  war  really  was  on  over  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  help  us  any  in  cattle  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  take  1911  and  1912.  How  are  the 
prices  now  as  compared  with  1911  and  1912? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  according  to  my  recollection,  they  are,  I  would 
say,  about  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  higher.  But  in  1912,  Senator,  it 
cost  us — my  grass  bill  that  year,  I  think,  was  $5  a  head,  and  now  I 
pay  the  same  man  $15. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  that — how  the  cost 
of  production  now  compares  with  the  prewar  cost. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  1912  a  3-year-old  steer  would  cost  in  the  spring,  as 
1  remember  it,  about  $60  to  $65  a  head;  to-day  a  3-year-old  steer 
weighing  1,000  pounds  would  cost  around  $85  to  $100  a  head — about 
the  same  quality. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  that  to  produce  the  steer? 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  that  is  what  it  cost  if  you  buy  it.  Now,  the  cost 
of  production — last  winter  we  had  a  pretty  severe  winter,  and  it 
ran  anywhere  from  $20  to  $40  a  head.  I  think  my  bill  was  $22  a 
head  for  the  winter.    Then  my  grass  bill  was  $15  a  head. 

The  winter  before  that  my  winter  bil  was  $12.88  a  head  and  mj 
summer  bill  was  $8.50.  Now  the  market  has  decreased  on  the  ani- 
mals, when  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  would  have  a 
good  market. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
decrease  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  heard  a  gentleman  here  state  today  that  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over  England — which  controls  all  of  the  refrigerator 
boats — took  her  boats  to  South  America,  where  they  had  a  cheaper 
market,  and  left  us  sitting  on  dry  land. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  same  packers  that  are  operating  here 
are  operating  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  a  heavy  producer  of  cattle,  are  you! 

Mr.  Wodd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  produce  some? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  definitely  what  it 
costs  to  produce  a  vearling  steer — a  two-year-old  and  a  three-year- 
old? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Well,  that  depends  largely  on  the  locality  the  animal  is 
in,  I  think.  In  Texas  it  would  probably  cost  less  than  in  Kansas  or 
Oklahoma.  I  am  only  familiar,  in  a  way,  with  conditions  in  Kansas. 
Take  a  yearling  steer  in  Kansas  from  the  time  it  is  a  calf  until  the 
time  it  is  a  yearling — I  do  not  know ;  I  never  did  figure  that  out,  Sen- 
ator. I  imagine  the  cost  from  a  yearling  steer  to  a  three-year-old 
steer  would  be  about  what  we  are  receiving  for  the  animal  to-day — 
about  $75.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  money 
to-day,  at  the  present  cost,  in  producing  the  animal. 

Now,  I  have  some  cows  and  I  have  a  calf  crop  this  year.  My  calf 
crop  is  very  light,  I  think  only  about  40  per  cent.  That  increases  the 
cost  of  production  for  a  yearling,  because  I  am  paying  interest  on  that 
string  of  cows  and  only  get  a  40  per  cent  calf  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  take  a  decade,  or  even  five  years. 
What  would  you  say  the  cost  of  each  yearling  steer  would  be  to  the 
producer? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  say  it  would  cost  around  about  $30  a  head. 
That  is  just  a  rough  estimate.  I  would  not  know  unless  I  figured  it 
out.  I  had  some  yearling  steers  last  year  and  it  most  me  quite  a  lot 
of  money  to  winter  them,  but  I  do  not  take  that  as  a  criterion,  because 
every  year  is  ljot  alike. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  care  to  go  into  the  business  of  rais- 
ing them  at  $30?. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  not  do  it;  no,  sir.  I  would  not  raise  them. 
That  is  why  I  say  it  is  a  bad  game,  at  least  at  present,  Senator. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  There  is  one  question  I  would 
like  to  ask.    What  is  the  high  peak,  and  in  what  year,  for  cattle? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  high  price  of  cattle,  I  believe,  was  last  fall ;  that  is, 
on  the  finished  product 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  mean  cattle  on  foot. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about  The  finished  beef — 
that  is,  the  corn-fed  product;  that  applies  to  the  Northern  States 
where  they  are  marketing  on  the  Chicago  market — I  think  was  around 
20  cents  a  pound.  At  present  I  believe  the  price  is  very  high  on  the 
corn-fed  finished  steer.    I  think  it  is  around  18  or  19  cents  to-day. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  was  the  high  peak  for 
those  not  corn  fed  but  considered  ready  for  market? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  along  last  summer  some  time  the  grass-fed  steer — 
we  sold  quite  a  good  many  at  around  15, 16,  and  17  cents.  Now  they 
are  down  to  10  to  14  cents. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  has  been  the  relative  drop 
in  the  price  of  beef? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets'  reports,  the  Government  paid  the  big  packers  26  cents  a 
pound  for  the  best  class  of  beef.  As  I  understand  the  Government 
report,  the  packers  are  selling  the  beef  in  Washington  at  around  14 
to  18  cents. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  So  that  the  relative  drop  in  the 
price  of  meat  kept  pace  with  the  drop  in  the  price  of  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  judge  so;  yes,  sir.  While  I  do  not  keep  up  with 
that  except  in  a  general  way  as  a  producer  and  salesman  of  live  stock, 
T  am  naturally  interested  m  knowinxr  how  the  beef  market  is  in  the 
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East.  I  get  these  markets  daily,  and  I  scrutinize  them  and  get  all  the 
information  I  can  before  I  go  into  the  selling  pens.  I  want  to  have 
all  this  information  possible,  because  the  packer  has  all  this  infor- 
mation and  if  I  am  going  to  trade  with  him  on  an  equal  basis  I  must 
be  as  well  informed  as  I  possibly  can  be. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  As  I  understood  your  reply  to 
a  question  that  the  chairman  asked,  the  relative  cost  of  fattening  this 
animal  has  not  decreased  with  the  price  of  corn  and  hay  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  increased. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  increased  while  the  meat 
has  decreased? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Now,  you  are  getting  the  same 
commission  on  the  low-priced  cattle  that  you  get  on  the  high-priced 
cattle? 

Mr.  Wood.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  the  packer  is  making  the 
same  per  cent  of  that  on  the  high-priced  cattle,  because  as  the  price 
of  his  raw  material  goes  down  the  price  of  his  finished  product  goes 
down,  but  the  relative  profit  to  him  is  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  the  loss  falls  on  the  man 
who  raises  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  commission  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Wood? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  been  in  the  commission  business  since  1907 ;  that 
is  12  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  your  experience  you  have,  of  course, 
dealt  with  a  great  number  of  shippers  and  know  a  great  many  stock 
producers.  What  percentage  of  the  cattlemen  do  you  believe  have 
made  a  success  in  that  business  and  what  per  cent  are  making  a 
failure? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  I  heard  Mr.  Russell 
tell  you  that  he  thought  about  30  per  cent,  and  he  is  a  man  of  much 
broader  experience  than  I.  I  believe  he  is  pretty  close  to  right.  I 
believe  that  same  percentage  prevails  in  all  lines  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  much  smaller  percentage  than  the  per- 
centage among  the  packers  who  make  a  success? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  packers  failing  in  business, 
either  small  or  large.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  going  broke. 
There  are  a  few  small  packers  that  you  see  going  out  of  business, 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  going  broke. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  are  much  obliged 
to  vou,  Mr.  Wood.  . 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RBCfeSS. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Waddell. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  N.  WADDELL,  FOBT  WOBTH,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Waddell,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  am  a  producer  of  live  stock.  I  have  a  ranch 
of  about  48,000  acres  of  land  that  I  own  and  I  lease  10,000  or  15,000 
acres,  on  which  I  am  running  about  2,500  cattle. 

Beginning  a  few  years  ago  I  accepted  a  position  with  a  banking 
institution,  the  oldest  cattle  loaning  banking  institution   in  the. 
United  States,  to  look  after  their  loans  for  them.    They  were  carry- 
ing $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  worth  of  cattle  paper  and  the  most  of  it 
was  on  stock  cattle. 

I  would  like  to  impress  on  you,  Senator,  that  I  believe  I  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  for  a  man  to  do  the  incubator  or  the  stock  cat- 
tleman, and  I  think  my  evidence,  as  I  go  along,  will  verify  that. 

I  looked  after  that  business  for  those  people  up  to  last  November 
was  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Florida  by  the  own- 
ers of  a, great  deal  of  land  in  Florida  and  conduct  a  campaign  of 
eduction  in  Florida  along  the  lines  of  better  live  stock.  I  stayed 
there  seven  months,  working  to  try  to  improve  the  live  stock  of  • 
Florida.  On  my  return  from  Florida — I  had  been  home  just  a  week — ' 
I  received  a  wire  from  Mr.  Brand,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, asking  me  if  I  was  in  a  position  to  come  to  Washington  and 
assist  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  new  law  which 
had  been  made  by  presidential  proclamation,  taking  control  and 
supervision  of  the  stockyards  and  commission  men  of  the  United 
States,  putting  them  under  license  and  establishing  supervision  over 
them. 

I  held  that  position  until  after  the  armistice.  During  the  time 
that  I  was  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  conceived  the  idea  that  the  live-stock  industry  was  an 
essential  industry,  and  that  the  drouth  conditions  had  created  an 
emergency,  and  that  the  money  situation  had  gotten  in  such  shape 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  finance  to  a  certain 
extent  the  stock  interests  of  the  country ;  and  some  one,  I  do  not 
know  who  was  responsible  for  it,  told  them  that  I  had  had  a  great 
many  years'  experience  in  the  loaning:  game  in  Texas  and  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  down  there  and  they  came  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get  me  to  assist  them  in  making 
loans  on  stock  cattle  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  name  of  this  firm  which  employed 
you? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  am  speaking  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
now. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  firm? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  Live  Stock  National  Bank,  of  Chicago,  and 
its  subsidiary  organization,  known  as  the  Chicago  Cattle  Loan  Co. 

I  worked  part  of  the  time  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  part 
of  the  time  in  the  Treasury  Building  until  after  the  armistice. 
Then  I  went  altogether — when  I  would  be  called  back  for  a  confer- 
ence in  the  Bureau  of  Markets — with  the  Finance  Corporation,  and 
when  they  quit  receiving  applications  for  loans  I  began  to  get 
ready  to  go  home  during  the  holidays — I  went  home  for  the  holi- 
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days — but  just  before  I  left  Washington  they  appointed  me  chief 
inspector  of  the  loans  they  had  made,  and  I  had  the  looking  after 
of  the  loans  made  by  the  Government  in  Texas  from  the  1st  of 
January  until  the  1st  of  June,  when  I  severed  my  connection  with 
the  War  Finance  Corporation. 

Those  loans  were  all  made  on  stock  cattle.  That  brought  me,  of 
course,  in  close  touch  with  the  producers  of  stock  cattle. 

The  1st  of  July  of  this  year  I  again  took  up  the  work  with  the 
Live  Stock  Exchange  National  Bank  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Chicago 
Cattle  Loan  Co.,  in  an  effort  to  have  that  banking  institution  take 
up  these  stock-cattle  loans  that  the  Government  had.  The  Govern- 
ment was  very  anxious — the  War  Finance  Corporation  wanted  to 
wind  up  that  business  this  year  for  these  cattle  loans.  They  in- 
structed me  in  the  spring  to  notify  the  people  that  those  loans  would 
be  expected  to  be  taken  up  this  year. 

Since  then,  and  even  before  I  severed  my  connection  officially  with 
the  War  Finance  Corporation — if  you  understand,  Senator,  these 
loans  were  made  on  a  basis  that  did  not  represent  in  a  great  many 
cases  all  the  money  the  man  owning  the  cattle  needed.  The  winter 
was  awfully  hard  last  winter,  and  it  necessitated  an  awfully  high 
feed  bill,  as  well  as  some  losses,  and  these  men  were  unable  to  finance 
themselves,  because  the  Government  had  a  mortgage  on  their  cattle 
holdings,  and  the  banks  therefore  would  not  furnish  them  any  more 
money  or  did  not  want  to,  in  a  great  many  instances  could  not; 
and  the  banks  were  all  extended  out  there  in  our  country — the  coun- 
try banks. 

"The  Chairman.  The  Government  had  the  first  loan? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  Government  had  the  first  loan ;  yes,  sir.  When 
I  found  one  of  those  Government  borrowers  was  in  need  of  help 
and  who  had  security  that  I  thought  was  sufficient  to  secure  my 
paper  for  the  Chicago  bank,  I  would  take  up  his  paper  with  the 
Government  and  furnish  him  more  money  to  go  on  ana  conduct  his 
business  with;  and  we  have  taken  up,  I  think,  about  $600,000  or 
$700,000,  or  maybe  $800,000  of  their  paper  from  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  securities  held 
by  the  Government  on  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  total  amount  of  securities,  Senator,  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  say.  We  predicated  these  loans  on  approximately 
the  authority  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  as  I  understand 
it,  created  by  Congress  giving  them  the  right  to  loan  75  per  cent, 
or  a  board  meeting  ruled  that  they  would  loan  75  per  cent.  But  in 
making  these  loans  there  were  few  of  them  that  these  men  got  as 
much  as  75  per  cent  on  the  inspector's  value  of  their  cattle.  These 
cattle  were  counted  by  an  inspector  working  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  aggregate  amount  loaned 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Nearly  $6,000,000  directly.  You  understand  we 
were  lending  money  to  the  banks — we  discounting  the  paper  from 
banks.  For  instance,  they  rediscounted  the  paper  of  the  Interstate 
National  Bank  of  Kansas  City  for  $1,254,000,  of  the  Drovers  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Kansas  City  tor  $1,170,000,  the  St.  Louis  Bank  a 
whole  lot.    They  came  through  banks,  you  understand. 
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The  Chairman.  And  arranged  through  the  banks? 

Mr.  Waddell.  They  were  rediscounts  taken  from  the  banks,  but 
the  direct  loans  that  were  made  to  the  men  of  the  Southwest  there 
was  no  intermediary — there  was  no  brokerage ;  they  were  made  direct 
by  the  Government,  under  the  supervision — the  supervision  started 
by  the  manager  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Dallas,  and  Mr. 
Sansome,  whom  you  heard  yesterday,  who  was  termed  manager  of 
the  cattle  loan  agency  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  of  Texas. 

They  received  these  applications  down  there  and  worked  them 
otit  and  sent  them  to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  at  Washington, 
and  they  honored  me  with  having  the  last  say.  I  had  to  write  "Ap- 
proved *'  on  every  one  of  these  loans  and  sign  it  before  it  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  that  question  considerable 
thought,  I  am  sure.  Do  you  think  it  really  necessary  to  adopt  some 
plan  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  furnish  money  to  men  engaged  in  the 
stock  industry  very  cheaply? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  undertaken  on  two  different  occasions  while 
I  have  been  working  for  this  banking  corporation — and  I  am  glad 
you  asked  me  that  question,  because  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
about  this:  There  is  published  in  the  Little  Cattleman,  a  paper 
published  by  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  of  Fort  Worth, 
an  article  which  I  wrote  and  which  was  published  in  their  March, 
1916,  issue,  and  a  like  article  which  appears  in  the  March  issue  of  this 
year.  I  undertook  there  to  show,  and  I  claim  that  the  Texas  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association  ought  to  coordinate  its  interest  and  constitute 
itself  a  cattle  loaning  agency,  and  put  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association  behind  the  paper,  believing  that  that  paper  could  be 
sold  in  the  East  as  cheap  as  any  paper  on  earth.  The  rendition  to 
the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  is  about  2,500,000  cattle.  The 
members  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  render  to  the  as- 
sociation for  the  conduct  of  the  association  upon  which  they  pay  a 
premium  or  tax.  you  understand,  of  so  much  a  head  of  about  2,500,000 
cattle. 

I  want  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  to  coordinate  its 
interest,  constitute  itself  a  cattle  loan  agency,  thereby,  as  I  say,  elimi- 
nating all  the  hazard  of  any  loss  on  this  paper.  And  that  paper 
can  be  sold  almost  as  cheap  as  Government  bonds  could  be  sold 
to-day.  and  we  could  finance  the  members  of  the  Texas  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association  in  normal  times — we  could  not  now,  because 
money  :>n  call  is  51  or  6  per  cent — in  normal  times  we  could  finance 
ourselves  and  pay  ourselves  for  financing  our  business  at  6  per  cent 
interest,  constitute  itself  n  cattle  loan  agencv,  therebv,  as  I  sav,  elimi- 
interest  at  most. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  it  eould  be  sold  to  coninierciMl 
institutions? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  Federal  aid? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir;  without  any  'Federal  aid.  When  you  offer 
the  eastern  banks  cattle  paper  that  would  be  guaranteed  like  '\  at 
would  be  guaranteed,  they  would  be  glad  to  buy  it.  They  are  glad 
to  buy  it  anywhere.  The  cattle  raisers'  business  in  Texas  is  under 
mortgage.  I  do  not  think  there  is  10  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of  Texas 
that  are  carrying  a  mortgage.    They  are  not  in  the  range  country. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  idea  has  been  advanced  in  the  grain 
section  of  the  Country  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  permitting  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  allow  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  other 
banks  to  be  a  little  more  liberal  in  their  loans  to  people  producing 
grain.  I  take  it  that  that  condition  may  be  true  with  reference  to 
stock  interests. 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  Federal  reserve  bank  system  here  have  been 
notified  to  extend  more  liberal  credit  to  the  member  banks  in  carrying 
this  cattle  paper.  But  here  is  the  proposition  that  enters  into  that. 
Senator,  that  makes  it  impossible  for  the  member  banks  to  carry  this 
paper :  For  instance,  I  am  a  borrower  of  $150,000.  It  takes  a  bank 
with  a  $1,500,000  capital  if  it  complies  with  the  law  to  lend  me 
$150,000.  There  are  more  loans  in  every  community,  almost — especi- 
ally in  the  strictly  producing  country ;  that  are  in  excess  of  the  limit 
that  the  law  allows  that  bank  to  make ;  and  if  they  should  take  these 
loans  and  offer  to  rediscount  with  the  Federal  reserve  bank  they 
would  be  in  contempt  with  the  bank  examiner  under  the  national 
banking  laws  for  lending  more  money  than  their  banking  laws  justify 
them  in  doing.    They  are  only  supposed  to  loan  us  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  regard  it  as  the  very  best  security,'  do  you 
not,  Mr.  Waddell  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  tell  you,  my  People  are  the  one  bank- 
ing institution — I  understand  the  Federal  Traae  Commission  calls 
the  Live  Stock  Exchange  National  Bank  the  packer  bank.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  Mr.  M.  A.  Trailer,  who  is  now  president  of  the  State 
National  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  told  me  that  the  packers  own  25  per 
cent  of  the  stock  in  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  National  Bank.  I  do 
not  know  which  one  of  these  is  true,  you  understand.  I  am  just  tell- 
ing you  what  I  have  been  told* 

But  I  do  know  this,  Senator,  that  in  the  five  years  I  have  been  with 
them  they  have  not  called  a  loan,  and  I  will  tell  you  another  thing:  I 
know  that  up  to  this  time  the  loans  I  have  made  for  them  they  have 
not  lost  a  cent  on :  there  has  not  been  one  penny  charged  off  as  loss, 
and  there  was  only  one  customer  of  this  bank  last  year  that  asked  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  to  relieve  him  by  lending  him  the  money 
to  pay  us  off,  and  that  was  brought  about  between  a  little  personal 
dispute  between  the  inspector  who  was  working  for  the  bank  and  the 
owner  of  these  cattle ;  that  is  the  only  dissatisfied  customer  that  we 
had. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  bill  now  known  as  the  Piatt  bill,  which 
has  passed  the  House  and  which  has  been  reported  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  is  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
provides  that  26  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  may  be  loaned  on  such 
paper  as  you  describe.  You  consider  that  would  be  perfectly  safe,  do 
vou  not? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  would  be  safe  in  a  great  many  cases,  but  I 
question,  Senator,  whether  you  will  find  a  banker  in  the  country  that 
would  want  to  lend  25  per  cent  of  his  capital  stock  to  one  man.  They 
do  not  like  to  do  that ;  they  like  to  distribute  therr  loans  to  more  men ; 
they  do  not  want  to  get  all  the  "  eggs  in  one  basket." 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  security? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Regardless  of  the  security.  It  takes  so  much  of  the 
money  that  it  denies  them  the  ability  to  take  care  of  so  many  little 
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fellows.  For  instance,  I  go  into  a  bank  and  I  borrow  $150,000  from 
them — that  is  25  per  cent  of  their  capital  stock.  That  $150,000  that 
I  borrowed  woula  take  care  of  25  $6,000  men.  They  make  that  argu- 
ment to  me  everywhere  I  go. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Waddell,  you  have  undoubtedly  given  the 
Kenyon  and  the  Kendrick  bills  a  great  deal  of  study  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  tell  us  what 
you  think  about  these  bills. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Well,  Senator,  I  oppose  these  bills.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  in  as  brief  a  way  as  I  can  why. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  own  time. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  oppose  Government  ownership  of  any  of  the  in- 
dustries, and  I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  interfering  with 
the  business  of  the  country.  The  live-stock  industry  of  the  country 
has  suffered  the  greatest  handicap  of  any  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries. Commencing  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Government, 
for  the  Allies  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  would  not  buy  a  carcass 
of  beef  that  did  not  weigh  500  pounds  after  it  was  cooled  and 
trimmed ;  and  my  people — and  when  I  say  "  my  people  "  I  mean  the 
Southwestern  cattle  men — I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  State,  I  have 
grown  up  in  the  business  and  it  is  just  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  any 
business  ever  was  to  any  man's  heart — the  product  of  my  people  and 
my  country  is  such  that  70  per  cent  of  it  will  not  dress  500  pounds 
when  it  is  Killed.  The  Government  would  not  buy  our  meat.  There 
was  70  per  cent  of  the  product  of  my  people  that  was  not  on  the 
market,  was  not  available,  was  not  eligible  for  sale  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Hoover  issued  an  order  that  we  must  not  eat  the  light  beef, 
with  the  result  that  the  cold  storages  of  the  country  accumulated, 
accumulated,  and  accumulated,  until  the  1st  of  last  October,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  showed  that  there  was  anywhere  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  more  meat  in  the  cold  storage  than  had  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  yet  Mr.  Hoover  was  not  allowing  us  to  eat  any  beef. 
There  was  that  70  per  cent  of  the  products  produced  by  my  people  in 
my  country  that  was  not  allowed  a  market.  You  were  called  a  slacker 
if  you  killed  a  calf;  you  were  called  a  German  sympathizer  if  you  ate 
beef  more  than  twice  ot  three  times  or  four  times  a  week.  That  is 
the  handicap  the  producer,  the  incubator — I  am  talking  about  the 
fellow  raising  the  oeef ,  not  the  finishers — there  are  a  good  many  of 
us  that  are  finishers — but  I  represent  the  producer  and  grower  of 
cattle,  and  that  is  the  position  that  the  Government  put  us  in  down 
there ;  and  that  gives  me  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  of  Government  con- 
trol of  any  of  our  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  requirement  was  made 
by  the  Navy  only,  the  exaction  as  to  weight? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  never  saw  any  modifications  of  it  anywhere. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  is  it  not  true  that  as  soon  as  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  that  they  modified  their  re- 
quirements as  to  that  beef? 
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Mr.  Waddell.  The  modifications  that  were  made,  Senator — I  had 
occasion  to  fill  a  minor  place — and  a  very  minor  one  in  that  work. 
I  took  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  Snyder,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  Food  Administration.  I  showed  him  on  two  or  three  different 
occasions  the  inequalities  and  the  injustice  that  was  being  done  us. 
I  showed  him  where  the  market  for  a  steer  that  weighed  1,046 
pounds  in  Kansas  City  brought  15£  cents;  the  same  grade  of  steer 
weighing  970  pounds  brought  9£  cents,  and  the  same  brand,  off  the 
same  range  and  fatted  alike.  That  was  the  discrimination  between 
the  beef  eligible  for  Government  use  and  the  other  kind  that  nobody 
was  allowed  to  eat. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  make  the  statement  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  would  not  accept  that  beef? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  held  in  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's office,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hoover,  asking  that  this  modifi- 
cation be  made? 

Mr  Waddell.  No;  I  did  not.  I  was  not  invited  and  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  For  your  information  I  will  state  that  we 
were  told  at  that  meeting  that  that  requirement  was  made  by  the 
Navy  only,  and  without  having  refreshed  my  mind  about  it,  it  is 
also  my  conviction  that  the  change  was  made,  and  very  shortly  after 
the  rigid  stipulation  was  issued — just  as  soon  as  they  came  to  under- 
stand the  hardships  they  were  working. 

Now,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  people  were  denied  the 
right  to  eat  beef  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  They  were  not  denied  the  right. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  not  say  that? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  said  they  were  denied  the  right,  yes,  in  a  sense — 
not  that  we  were  ordered  not  to  eat  it,  but  the  Government  said  "  do 
not  eat  the  beef." 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  request  of  the  Food 
Commissioner  was  not  to  eat  beef  in  excess  of  the  amount  they  had 
been  eating? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir ;  if  it  was,  I  never  saw  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hoover  told  me  it  was. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  did  not  hear  him  tell  you  that,  but  I  think  I  will 
accept  that  all  right.  But  the  propaganda  scattered  in  our  country 
was  not  to  eat  beef. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  that  propaganda  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
Government  ownership  that  people  are  reading  into  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Hoover  explained  that  his  statement  was  a  simple  request  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  they  had  been  consuming,  and  I  ask  you  now 
if  you  do  not  think  the  operation  of  the  Food  Administration  during 
the  war  was  a  perfectly  patriotic  and  wise  course  for  me  to  fol- 
low under  such  circumstances? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  accepted  it  as  such. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Don't  yon  think  it  was  that;  don't  you  think 
it  proved  so? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  desire  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the  orders — 
not  "  order  "  I  will  say,  but  that  the  request  that  came  to  my  great 
country  and  our  people  in  my  country — issued  I  do  not  know  by 
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whom — were  that  we  could  eat  a  pound  and  a  quarter  a  week.  That 
was  one  order  I  remember.  Another  one  was  that  we  could  have  four 
meals  of  beef  a  week — one  stewed,  one  baked,  one  fried,  and  one 
roast.  Mr.  Hoover  might  not  have  been  responsible  for  that,  but 
somebody  put  that  kind  of  propaganda  out  in  my  country,  and  we 
religiously  refrained  from  eating  beef. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  not  your  impression  that  we,  as  a  Nation, 
during  the  war  made  any  greater  sacrifices  than  we  were  justified  in 
making  through  the  Food  Administration  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  did.  I  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  that  I  could  make  to  fyelp  win  that  war. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  vou  do  not  believe  that  the  mistakes  of 
the  Food  Administration  which  you  have  criticized  here  were  either 
vicious  nor  foolish,  do  you? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  just  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  situation.    I  do  not  charge  them  with  anything  vicious,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  speak  of  Government  ownership.  You 
do  not  see  anything  in  these  bills  of  mine  that  suggest  ownership, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  read  my  bill  carefully — the  one  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  introducing? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Very  carefully ;  I  have  read  it  twice. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  read  the  provision  in  regard  to  the 
licensing  system  no  doubt? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  find  in  that  provision  anything  cal- 
culated to  destroy  or  even  disturb  any  legitimate,  well-conducted 
business,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  integrity  and  of  fair  deal- 
ing? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir.  I  guess  my  opposition  to  the  licensing 
question  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  that  is  a  stepping  stone  to 
go  on  and  license  and  governmentally  interfere  with  our  business  in 
the  country ;  and  if  we  start  in  with  the  packers  and  the  commission 
men,  we  go  on  down  the  line  to  the  different  purveyors  of  food  and 
the  different  manufacturers  and  I  really  do  not  think  that  Govern- 
ment supervision  ought  to  extend  to  the  business  of  our  country.  I 
think  we  have  got  laws  that  will  punish  a  man  for  doing  wrong. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  Mr.  Waddell,  assuming — without  saying 
so — for  the  time  being,  that  there  is  something  at  least  tending 
strongly  to  monopoly  in  the  foodstuffs  of  this  country.  Would  you 
consider  it  a  violation  of  either  good  judgment  or  good  principles 
for  the  Government  to  insist  upon  extreme  publicity  for  the  way 
foodstuffs  were  handled? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not? 

Mr.  -Waddell.  No,  sir ;  and  I  am  opposed  to  monopoly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Surely;  and  if  it  came  to  a  test  between  mo- 
nopoly and  the  Government 

Mr.  Waddell  (interposing).  I  am  for  the  Government;  sure  I  am. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  without  any  doubt.  I  ask  you  another 
question:  You  sav  you  are  a  native  Texan? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  probably  been  in  the  cattle 
business  all  your  life? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir;  43  years  since  I  commenced  riding  and 
driving  cattle. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  during  that  time  you  have  heard  many 
complaints  about  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  been  market- 
ing and  selling  our  live-stock  products? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  made  many  a  complaint  myself. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  we  all  have. 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  all  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  it  has  resulted,  as  you  know,  in  period- 
ical disturbances  to*  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  in  view  of  that  fact,  is  it  not  your  opin- 
ion as  a  cattle  producer,  if  we  could  find  some  satisfactory  solution 
here  by  which  the  public  would  have  confidence  in  the  way  that 
live  stock  is  marketed,  without  having  any  severe  disturbance  of  the 
machinery  of  separation  and  distribution,  that  that  would  be  a  very 
salutary  step  to  take? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  got  a  little  statement  here  written  out  that 
I  will  not  trust  to  my  memory,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  wish  you  would.  "  . 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  question  now  is  what  we  should  do,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Kendrick.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  favor  the  creation  of  a  joint  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  meat  producers'  organizations  clothed  with 
authority  to  employ  auditors  to  work  with  a  like  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  packers  for  a  year,  or  two  years  if  necessary,  study- 
ing the  meat  food  question  from  the  steer,  nog  or  sheep,  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  slaughter  by-products,  transportation,  and 
final  distribution  to  the  consumer.  An  effort  to  organize  such  a 
committee  was  undertaken  last  spring,  but  seems  to  have  met  the 
charge  that  it  was  being  organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing the  Kendrick  bill  now  before  Congress.  At  any  rate  that  effort 
never  materialized.  You  Senators — and  I  believe  I  am  correct  when 
I  say  this — are  convinced  by  this  time  that  there  is  strong  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  these  bills,  and  I  feel  sure  some  of  you  are  begin- 
ning to  question  whether  the  passage  of  one  or  both  of  these  bills 
would  affect  the  results  hoped  for  and  might  injure  the  packing 
industry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  affect  the  producer  of 
meat  without  any  attending  benefits  to  the  consumer.  The  producers 
are  especially  interested  in  the  continued  operation  of  the  packing 
houses.  Those  of  my  school  of  thought  believing  that  if  the  packers 
are  hampered  and  the  efficient  control  of  their  business  interfered 
with  it  will  reflect  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  think  the  creation  of  the  committee 
above  referred  to  after  a  year  or  more  of  study  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry could  come  before  you  gentlemen  and  tell  you  authentically 
what  character  of  legislation,  if  any,  is  needed,  and  we  think  the 
passage  of  either  of  these  bills  is  too  doubtful  of  effect  and  the  in- 
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terest  involved  too  important  to  justify  hasty  action,  believing  that 
the  time  spent  in  investigation  by  the  above  committee  had  better 
be  allowed  than  to  pass  a  bill  that  would  injure  the  industry. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  packers,  neither  do  I  subscribe  to  all  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  ownership  of  any  of  the  industries 
and  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  trend  toward  centralization  of  all 
authority  in  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the  paternalistic 
tendencies  in  the  matter  of  supervision  of  any  of  the  business  enter- 
prises of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  essence  of  my  thought  about  this  proposi- 
tion. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  convic- 
tions on  it,  as  one  member  01  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  the  other 
members  are  also  glad  to  have  that. 

And  now  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  the  commission  you  refer 
to :  Is  it  not  your  judgment  tnat  any  temporary  investigation  would 
prove  inadequate,  because  of  the  disposition  to  criticize,  whether 
rightfully  or  not,  that  would  ordinarily  follow,  even,  for  instance, 
if  there  had  been  absolute  proof  that  the  business  was  conducted  in 
a  fair,  straightforward  way,  and  everybody  accepted  that  as  the 
situation  to-day — is  it  not  your  Judgment  that  there  would  be  those 
who  would  rise  up  to-morrow  unless  that  publicity  were  permanently 
authorized? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  this 
Senate^  or  any  other  legislative  organization  to  pass  a  law  that  will 
satisfy'  all  the  people.  I  believe  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
create  any  committee  to  investigate  this — I  do  not  care  if  they  were  the 
best  men  who  are  alive  to-day  m  the  United  States  and  acting  under 
the  most  high  and  honorable  purpose,  their  action  would  be  criti- 
cized the  next  day  after  it  reported. 

Senator  Kekdrick.  That  is  the  idea  I  want  to  bring  out.  The 
point  is,  it  is  your  opinion  that  we  should  not  have  temporary  in- 
formation about  this  situation,  but  that  we  should  have  eventually 
some  sort  of  publicity  given  to  it  that  would  leave  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  at  any  day  in  the  year  the  way  the  business  is  con- 
ducted ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Why,  yes,  sir.  I  think  something  like  the  bank 
examiner  under  the  banking  laws  would  be  a  good  kind  of  a  law, 
providing  for  somebody  clothed  with  authority  to  do  it.  But,  now 
understand  me,  I  want  to  see  the  result  of  this  committee's  work. 
I  would  like  to  see  men  like  Senator  Kendrick,  my  friend  Mr. 
Lasater — men  who  are  thoroughly  posted — I  would  like  to  see  the 
result  of  a  year's  study  on  this  proposition  from  the  steer  in  the  pen 
to  the  distribution  down  yonder  by  a  bunch  of  men  of  that  char- 
acter. Then  let  them  come  and  tell  us,  and  they  could  say  whether  a 
law  similar  to  the  banking  law,  or  whether  a  licensing  system,  or 
whether  supervision  or  Government  ownership,  or  what  was  neces- 
sary. That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see.  I  favor  control  of  any 
monopoly  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  favor  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  subscribe  to  this  belief  that  any 
kind  of  legislation  that  would  bring  that  publicity  to  this  marketing 
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condition,  so  that  any  man  who  ran  might  read  the  actual  situation, 
and  do  you  not  believe  that  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  packing 
industry 

Mr.  Waddell  (interposing).  Of  untold  benefit;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Senator  Kendbick  (continuing).  The  producer  and  everybody  el*. 

Mr.  Wadoell.  Sure;  that  is  the  point  I  would  like  to  get  at.  If 
yon  can  find  a  route  to  do  that  now,  I  am  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr, 
Frank  Gerber. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  GERBER,  PRESIDENT  NATIONAL 
CANNERS'  ASSOCIATION,  FREMONT,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  address  to  the  stenographer 
and  state  who  you  represent. 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  am  here  representing  the  National  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation as  its  president,  and  I  have  a  statement  here  which  I  wish  to 
make,  which  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
industry,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  proceed  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Gerber.  As  president  of  the  National  Canners'  Association. 
I  have  been  instructed  by  its  executive  committee  to  protest  against 
the  enactment  of  the  Kenyon  bill.  I  make  this  protest  because  the 
system  of  licensing,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  may  be  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry.  Our  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  is  based  upon  the  following  reasons: 

Such  a  system  of  licensing  would  cover  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  the  meat  packers  and  milk  canners,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  would  be  ultimately  and  logically  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
canning  industry,  for  it  would  naturally  be  considered  unfair  to 
subject  some  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  licensing  system 
and  exempt  others  who  are  exclusively  engaged  in  the  canning  in- 
dustry and  who  are  not  meat  packers. 

This  extension  of  the  licensing  system  to  and  governmental  regu- 
lation of  the  entire  canning  industry  would  be  entirely  uncalled  far 
because  no  specific  reason  could  well  be  advanced  for  such  Federal 
regulation.  If  any  abuses  or  practices  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest became  apparent,  and  if  there  are  not  sufficient  laws  on  the 
statute  books  now,  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  necessary  legislation  to  stop  such  abuses  and  curb  sucli 
practices  in  the  regular  course  of  legal  procedure. 

The  presumed  reason  for  Government  control  and  regulation  of 
an  industry  is,  of  course,  the  fear  of  such  an  industry  becomiue 
monopolistic,  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the 
canning  industry,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  this  indnstry  to  attain 
such  magnitude  or  such  a  degree  of  concentration  into  the  hand*  of 
a  few  as  to  become  monopolistic  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Becmt-e 
the  canning  industry  is  highly  diversified  in  all  of  its  aspect*,  de- 
pending on  soil  and  climatic  conditions  and  the  highly  perishable 
nature  of  the  commodities  packed,  it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  canned  product  in  close  proximity  to  the  soil  where  it  i- 
grown.     As  a  result  of  these  natural  conditions,  there  are  a  number 
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of  independent  canners  operating  an  even  larger  number  of  plants 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  total  number  of  canners  of 
canned  foods  of  all  kinds  is  approximately  4,0Q0  to-day,  and  this 
number  could  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  several  hundred  bv  any 
sort  of  combination.  It  will  therefore  readily  be  seen  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  the  greater  portion  of  the  industry  under 
centralized  control,  and  any  possibility  of  monopolistic  tendencies 
to  develop  under  such  conditions  is  out  of  the  question. 

There  being  no  reason  for  the  imposition  of  any  sort  of  govern- 
mental regulation  on  the  canning  industry,  it  would  be  obviously 
unfair  to  burden  the  industry  with  it. 

Such  a  system  of  governmental  control  of  the  entire  canning  in- 
dustry would  work  positive  harm  by  tending  to  seriously  curtail 
the  production  of  canned  foods.  It  would  tend  to  discourage  the 
small  packer  and  indirectly  the  farmer  who  grows  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  might  find  it  advisable  and 
profitable  to  quit  the  canning  industry  and  enter  into  other  fields 
of  endeavor  where  he  runs  less  rif  k  of  becoming  a  violator  of  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  and  incurring  the  displeasure  of  governmental 
agents  and  consequent  punishment.  Such  curtailment  of  production 
or  canned  foods  with  the  attendant  enhancement  in  price  might  far 
outbalance  any  positive  benefit  to  the  public  which  might  possibly 
be  derived  from  Government  regulation. 

Such  a  system  of  licensing  would  be  dangerous  because  it  would 
vest  powers  of  the  most  autocratic  nature  in  one  person  to  be  used 
at  his  discretion.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  would 
combine  all  the  qualities  and  the  ability  necessary  to  one  who  under- 
takes to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  an  industry  so  diversi- 
fied from  every  point  of  view  as  the  canning  industry,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  treat  every  canner  justly  and  fairly.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  any  one  man  who  would  be  fully  able  to  undertake  this 
task,  nor,  for  that  matter,  a  dozen  men.  It  would  be  equally  difficult 
to  prescribe  any  set  or  dozen  sets  of  rules  and  regulations  to  fully 
meet  the  situation. 

Such  regulation  would  be  contrary  to  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
laws  of  human  nature;  namely,  the  instinct  to  struggle  for  achieve- 
ment, out  of  which  grow  personal  initiative,  efficiency,  and  executive 
ability.  Upon  these  human  traits  the  whole  process  of  evolution  of 
human  institutions  commonly  called  civilization  has  been  built,  and 
to  ignore  or  unduly  restrict  the  free  development  of  these  natural 
instincts  in  man  would  mean  a  return  to  primitive  conditions  and 
savagery.  We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  wish  to  advocate 
any  legislation  which  might  tend  to  throttle  personal  initiative  and 
the  spirit  of  progress  and  enterprise  wThich  has  so  strongly  charac- 
terized especially  the  American  people  and  which  has  given  the 
American  the  high  place  which  it  now  holds  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

That,  I  offer,  Senator,  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Canners'  Association. 

I  might  say  that  the  executive  committee  is  geographically  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  position  do  you  hold  besides  being 
secretary  of  the  Canners'  Association? 
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Mr.  Gerber.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Canners"  Association, 
and  have  no  other  official  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  the  canning  business,  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Gerber.  The  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  vegetables  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Not  all  lines,  but  can  a  more  or  less  general  line  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  industry  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  Kendrick  bill,  would  it? 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question,  be- 
cause while  I  have  read  the  Kendrick  bill  I  have  given  my  attention 
particularly  to  the  Kenyon  bill,  because  I  assumed  that  only  one 
bill  was  now  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  both  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  speak  for  the  canning  industry  and  that  particular, 
because  under  the  provisions  of  the  Kenyon  bill  certain  members  of 
the  canning  industry  would  automatically  be  brought  under  the  li- 
censing provision. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  a  system  of  licensing? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  really  your  main  objection  to  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  afraid  of  Government  interference? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  Government  control? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  under  a  license  during  the  war,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  got  along  fairly  well? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  made  profits? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes ;  but  the  conditions  then  were  such  that  any 
patriotic  man  would  cheerfully  accept  personal  sacrifice  to  contribute 
to  the  public  good.  But,  feeling  that  no  emergency  of  that  kind 
now  exists,  our  industry  feels  that  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  or  a  group  of  men  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  could 
not  but  in  the  end  work  to  restrict  production  and  be  harmful. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  a 
good  many  men  that  the  very  same  effort  that  was  undertaken  during 
the  war  will  have  to  be  earned  on  for  a  good  many  years,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  tremendous  burden  of  debts  and  get  back  to  the 
basis  that  they  were  on  before  the  war.  I  do  not  suppose  we  ever 
had  a  war  but  what  it  left  our  nation  in  that  condition,  though  not 
as  bad  as  this  has  left  us.  Still,  for  the  next  decade  it  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  up  patriotic  organizations  and  for  people  to  be 
satisfied'  with  smaller  profits  because  of  heavy  taxation,  which  must 
necessarily  be  imposed  to  get  rid  of  the  debts  and  to  get  everything 
back  on  a  peace  basis. 
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That  being  true,  do  you  not  think  there  is  some  reason,  that  Gov- 
ernmental supervision  should  be  had  over  these  large  industries?  I 
am  not  stating  that  as  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Gerber.  You  are  asking  my  opinion  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes?  sir. 

Mr.  Gerber.  You  will  grant  that  we  are  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  war  and  think  it  only  fair  to  believe  that  a  portion  of 
the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  arbitrary  disturbance  of  business  by  arbi- 
trary rules  which  were  established,  and  whether  or  not  that  be  so, 
so  long  as  we  regard  the  difficulty  as  a  temporary  one,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  measures  to  deal  with  it  should  be  temporary  in  a 
character  rather  than  such  as  would  tend  to  for  all  time  disturb 
the  usual  flow  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  people  should  be  allowed  to 
go  on  in  their  own  way  and  make  profits,  and,  of  course,  contribute 
in  every  way  possible  to  the  upkeep  of  the  country,  State  and  Na- 
tional ? 

Mr.  Gerber.  In  order  for  me  to  express  my  views  fully  as  to  its 
being  necessary  or  advisable  to  do  certain  things  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  but  that  is  permissible  under 
your  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  ad  rice. 

Mr.  Gerber.  It  seems  to  me,  to  begin  with,  we  should  consider  that 
there  is  a  mental  disturbance  affecting  all  the  people,  in  practically 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  industrial  or  economical  disturbance. 
I  feel  that  is  the  situation.  I  feel  that  in  place  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
ductivity and  thrift,  which  was  in  the  minds  of  everyone  during  the 
war,  that  there  is  now  the  exact  condition  of  relaxation  and  self- 
indulgence  and  that  any  proposed  regulaations  or  legislation  or  action 
should  take  that  fact  into  account. 

Now,  with  that  in  mind,  just  as  the  immediate  condition ;  and  then 
going  back  to  the  general  condition  which,  I  understand,  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  intended  to  deal  with 

The  Chairman.  The  present  legislation,  of  course,  is  intended  to 
remedy  certain  evils,  not  to  interfere  with  production,  but  rather  to 
help  production. 

Mr.  Gerber.  But  it  is  not  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  present  situation? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  rather  think  it  is  intended  to  meet  the 
present  situation,  especially  with  reference  to  the  packing  industry. 

Mr.  Gerber.  But,  even  though  that  may  be  so,  it  is  presumed  that 
if  those  unfair  practices  exist,  and  these  monopolistic  tendencies, 
that  they  are  not  just  an  outgrowth  of  the  war,  that  they  have  existed 
for  some  time — have  been  in  the  process  of  building. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  analyzing  the  economic  situatirn,  that  a  good 
way  to  illustrate  one  important  pha<  e  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  say 
that  in  the  march  of  progress  that  the  different  factors  who  are 
purveyors  of  food  to  the  people — that  is,  the  four  factors:  The  pro- 
ducer, the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  and  retailer — that  they  are 
out  of  step  in  this  march  of  progress;  that  the  two  center  factors  have 
advanced  faster  than  the  other-,  by  reason  of  large  scale  produc- 
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tion  and  distribution,  and  of  the  economies  that  come  through  effi- 
ciency in  operation ;  and  that  instead  of  an  unbroken  front  you  have 
a  curve  at  the  producers'  end  and  a  much  sharper  curve  at  the  end 
occupied  by  the  retail  distributor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency 
is  now  in  evidence  in  regard  to  the  distribution  or  the  marketing  of 
the  products  of  the  primary  producer,  the  farmer  and  cattle 
growers — to  bring  the  production  end  of  the  line  up  in  place  might 
be  accomplished  by  encouragement  of  tendencies  or  of  constructive 
efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  by  growers  in  the  formation  of 
growers'  and  producers'  associations  the  purpose  of  which  is  the 
collective  marketing  of  products  and  that  I  understand  the  advantage 
of  that  has  been  strikingly  evident  in  the  growers  of  citrus  fruits.  I 
merely  mention  that  as  one  illustration. 

There  are  corning  into  being  in  many  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munities local  associations  of  growers  who  pool  their  products  with  a 
view  of  marketing  thenvto  secure  the  best  advantage.  By  encourag- 
ing the  development  along  that  line,  encouraging  the  formation  of 
State  associations  made  up  of  the  membership  of  the  local  associa- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  intelligent 
marketing  of  the  farm  products,  and  in  that  way  secure  the  results  of 
efficiency  that  go  with  large-scale  operations. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  could  be  done  without  any  gov- 
ernmental legislation? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Without  any  governmental  legislation  at  all  by  sim- 
ply encouraging  the  natural  tendencies  that  are  working  out  under 
competitive  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  brought  out  here  this  morning,  there  seems 
to  be  an  excessive  cost  in  retail  distribution,  and  because  of  the  very 
large  number  of  people  required  to  distribute  the  foods  as  between 
the  wholesaler  and  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerber,  while  you  are  on  that — of  course  that 
was  on  meats — in  your  line  you  would  not  find  such  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  matter  of  distribution,  would  you?  I  suggest  that  be- 
cause canned  goods  are  all  the  same,  and  you  would  not  find  the  dif- 
ference in  the  profits  in  the  range  of  prices  in  your  lines  that  you 
would  find  in  meats. 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  think,  Senator,  the  situation  is  almost  identical. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  so? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  their  proportion  is  just  as  bad  in 
respect  to  retail  grocers  as  retail  meat  dealers. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  profits.  We  will  say  that  you  get  $1.80 
for  certain  canned  goods  when  you  sell  tkem  to  the  jobber.  That 
product  would  not  be  sold  to  the  retailer  who  would  receive  20  cents, 
or  $2.40,  would  it? 

Mr.  Gerber.  That  would  be  the  approximate  price  under  the  old 
conditions  or  prewar  conditions,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
that  ratio  does  not  hold  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  a  very  large  profit  when  you 
take  freights  into  consideration ;  I  mean  it  would  not  be  that  great  a 
spread  that  there  is  in  meat,  because  the  conditions  are  so  different?  ^ 

Mr.  Gerber.  But,  granting  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conditions  in 

the  meat. 
The  Chairman.  The  products  are  different? 
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Mr.  Gerbeb.  Yes.  The  meat  is  immediately  perishable,  the  canned 
goods  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  perishable  but  a  carcass  of  beef  consists 
of  many  things — bone  and  sinews,  and  good  meats  and  inferior  meats. 

Mr.  Gebber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  everybody  feels  that  they  are  entitled  to  have 
a  good  piece  of  meat,  at  least  occasionally? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  different  thing  in  your  line.  When  you 
put  up  a  class  of  canned  goods  they  are  all  alike  or  supposed  to  be 
all  alike? 

Mr.  Gerbeb.  Of  a  given  grade;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  that  wide  range  in  ttie 
selling  price  to  the  consumer  and  your  price  to  the  wholesaler,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gerbeb.  No  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  take  one-third  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  the  cost  of  distribution,  where 
very  little  risk  is  involved  is  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  two- 
thirds  that  it  originally  cost  to  manufacture. 

The  Chaibman.  In  your  line  would  you  recommend  that  the  can- 
ning industries  of  the  country  should  dispose  of  their  products  to 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  Gebber.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Because  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  the  case 
of  the  canning  industry,  because  it  is  maae  up  of  so  many  small 
units  that  it  would  be  a  task 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  would  really  be  to  their  bene- 
fit, would  it  not?  The  more  units,  the  more  feasible  it  would  be 
to  dispose  of  it  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Gerbeb.  No,  I  can  not  see  that,  Senator.  The  canneries  are, 
for  the  most  part,  small  plants  located  at  country  points,  where  the 
produce  that  they  are  working  on  can  be  raised.  They  must  ship 
their  products  to  the  large  markets  in  carloads. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  should  these  products  be  shipped  over  great 
distances,  paying  enormous  freights,  and  then  be  perhaps  shipped 
back  to  the  same  localities? 

Mr.  Gerbeb.  They  should  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  system  to  have  a  great 
number  of  these  small  factories  and  let  most  of  it  be  sold  in  the 
locality  where  manufactured? 

Mr.  Gerbeb.  So  far  as  that  is  practical,  yes.  But  this  fact  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  certain  vegetables  have  been  found  to  grow 
best  in  certain  localities  in  certain  States.  Those  few  States  must 
supply  the  needs  of  the  whole  nation.  In  other  States  they  grow 
other  products  of  superior  quality  and  with  larger  acreage  returns, 
and  they,  in  turn,  supply  the  other  States  with  that  product  who 
have  not  the  same  natural  advantages. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  rules  and  regulations,  you 
could  not,  of  course,  sell  to  the  consumers;  that  is,  you  do  not  as  a 
rule  sell  to  the  consumers;  you  sell  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Oh,  no ;  we  are  without  facilities  for  retail  distribu- 
tion.    But  the  thought  I  am  trying  to  leave  with  you  is  that  the 
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tendency  that,  to  my  mind,  should  be  encouraged  is  large-scale  dis- 
tribution. 

Just  along  that  line,  I  think,  we  all  recognize  the  very  high  de- 
gree of  service  that  consumers  demand  in  the  way  of  delivery  of 
goods ;  that  there  is  a  great  duplication  of  that  service,  and  it  must 
all  be  paid  for,  and  ii,  in  some  way,  large-scale  distribution  could 
be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  as  wholesale  distribution, 
or  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  as  manufacturing  processes,  I  think 
we  have  gone  a  long  way  to  meet  the  present  difficulties. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  possible  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  think  that  it  is  possible  to  do  everything  that  is 
needed  in  this  situation  by  a  correct  and  reliable  information  to  the 
people. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had  no  canning  fac- 
tories at  all,  no  packing  plants  of  any  kind,  and  the  people  seemed 
to  get  along.  The  farmers  would  kill  meats  on  their  farms  and  sail 
it  down  and  cure  it  and  dry  it  and  grind  it  up  into  sausage  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  the}'  seemed  to  get  along  very  well  without 
anv  food-manufacturing  plants  whatever. 

Mr.  Gerber.  Every  one  lived  in  about  the  same  way.  But  in 
this  march  of  industrial  progress  which  I  have  spoken  of,  I  feel 
that  two  factors  have  gotten  out  of  step  by  making  greater  pi  ogress 
than  the  others;  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is  naturally  centered 
lipcn  their  outstanding  successes,  and  it  is  not  recognized  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  other  two  rather  than  to  the 
progress  of  those  making  the  most  advancement. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  your  business  for  instance,  the  can- 
ning industry :  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  expending  a  small  amount  of  money  to  educate  the  house- 
wife to  put  up  her  own  fruits  and  can  her  own  vegetables,  instead  of 
having  to  ship  the  goods  to  the  factory  and  ship  the  manufactured 
products  back  again  to  the  consumer,  that  that  would  be  really  a 
more  feasible  plan? 

Mr.  Gerber.  That  has  been  very  thoroughly  tried  out  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  Senator,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment to  encourage  home  canning,  and  it  has  served  a  splendid 
purpose,  because  it  greatly  added  to  the  nation's  food  supply  at  a 
time  when  it  was  vitally  needed.  But,  as  an  economic  proposition  I 
think  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  has  been  quite  thoroughly  demonstrated, 
because  I  think  it  is  just  as  clearly  proven  that  factory  production 
records  are  more  efficient  than  individual  efforts  where  the  individual 
performs  all  parts  of  the  process — just  as  clearly  proven  in  that  as 
in  other  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Gerber  ? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Nothing  more  than  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize, 
if  possible  the  thought  that  to  my  mind  the  need  of  the  situation  is 
information  rather  than  legislation.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  say 
a  word  further  as  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  think,  while  I  recall  that  immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  the  newspapers  begaan  to  give  a  good  deal 
or  prominence  to  the  statements  that  foods  would  shortly  be  cheaper. 
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Those  statements  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  were  then  just  begin- 
ning the  consumption  of  the  products  grown  in  1919  under  the 
highest  costs  ever  known.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that  all  agri- 
cultural products  had  been  affected  in  the  matter  of  price  by  reason 
of  the  price  established  on  wheat;  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  in 
establishing  that  price  on  wheat  that  it  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
farmer  an  expected  average  return  equal  to  wheat. 

Shortly  after  that  there  appeared  to  be  *a  fear  that  there  might 
be  a  reduction  of  wages,  that  that  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  to 
occur,  and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City,  gave  that  matter  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and,  as 
the  result  of  that  meeting,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturers 
gathered  there  that  wages  should  be  the  last  thing  to  come  down. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  failed,  and  practically  all  of  the 
ousiness  people  failed  to  appreciate  the  facts  of  the  situation,  because 
since  that  time  wages  have  advanced  and  prices  have  not  gone  down, 
but  in  many  cases  have  advanced.  Some  of  the  advance,  perhaps, 
was  not  warranted,  but  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  prices  would  decline,  because  if  they  had  it  would  have 
meant  to  penalize  the  producers  who  had  put  forth  extraordinary 
efforts  in  1918,  when  the  one  vital  need  of  the  situation  was  under- 
stood to  be  production  of  foods,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce foods  to  the  maximum,  even  though  costs  should  be  unusually 
high.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  all  of  the  publicity,  the 
effect  of  all  of  the  proposed  legislation  has  been  to  withdraw  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  their  one  point  of  contact,  the  retail 
dealer,  and  center  their  attention  upon  productive  values,  leading 
them  to  believe  that  productive  values  should  and  must  come  down. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  every  agency  was  making  for  higher  values 
through  higher  labor  costs;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  that,  the 
people  have  felt  themselves  helpless  to  do  other  than  to  pay  the  price 
that  was  asked  of  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  some  govern- 
mental agency,  having  the  ear  of  the  people,  would  tell  them  the 
commonplace  truth  of  the  situation,  that  this  was  the  problem  which 
they  as  individuals  must,  by  their  combined  efforts  help  to  work  out; 
that  they  must  by  study  attempt  to  restore  in  their  minds  that  lost 
sense  of  proportion  and  relative  values — and  they  did  absolutely  lose 
that  sense  during  the  war.  Values  advanced  very  rapidly — it  could 
not  be  otherwise — but  by  the  fact  that  certain  values  were  arbitrarily 
established,  the  old  time  proportions  were  entirely  destroyed  and 
the  consumer  is  to-day  in  a  hopeless  state  of  mind  as  to  the  things 
he  has  to  purchase  and  is  not  making  the  effort  which  he  should  make 
to  reestablish  that  sense  of  proportion  and  to  enable  him  to  buy 
intelligently. 

The  Chairman.  Your  people  of  Michigan  have  some  experiments 
on  that.  We  will  take  beans,  for  instance.  You  grow  a  great  many 
beans  in  the  State  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  arrangements  which  were  made  by  the 
bean  growers  of  the  State  of  Michigari  generally  satisfactory  when 
they  were  carried  out  to  their  ultimate  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Gerber.  They  did  not  work  out  with  any  very  good  satisfac- 
tion to  any  one. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  governmental  agencies  to 
cooperate,  and  all  that,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
that.  We  had  a  man  here  not  long  ago  by  the  name  of  Tucker,  from 
California,  whom  I  think  was  the  secretary  of  the  Bean  Growers' 
Association  of  the  country,  and  he  complained  bitterly  because  the 
Federal  Government  bought  beans  in  the  Orient  or  somewhere  else 
and  shipped  them  to  California,  and  then  shipped  them  again  from 
California  to  Belgium.  I  take  it  that  some  of  the  Michigan  bean 
growers  are  making  the  same  complaint,  are  they  not?  Are  you 
familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  knew  more  or  less  about  the  history  of  the  whole 
matter  as  it  went  along;  some  of  the  details  have  escaped  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  sort  of  a  voluntary  agreement  such 
as  you  are  speaking  of,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  think  there  was^some  sort  of  voluntary  agreement 
as  to  prices  on  Michigan  beans,  and  I  believe  that  price  was  fixed 
too  high. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  bean  growers  say  they  are  losing  money? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  producers? 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  heard  a  statement  of  the  way  their  costs  were 
built  up,  and  in  the  building  up  of  those  costs  there  was  a  charge 
of  $21.08  for  overhead. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  ton? 

Mr.  Gerber.  No,  per  acre ;  and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  comprehend 
how  that  much  overhead  should  be  arrived  at. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  it  wrould  not  cost  $21  an 
acre  to  cultivate  beans,  to  grow  them? 

Mr.  Gerber.  No,  sir — this  was  overhead,  after  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation and  the  cost  of  the  seed  and  all  the  other  tangible  costs  have 
been  figured  in. 

^he  Chairman.  That  would  be  incidental? 

Mr.  Gerber.  Yes.  I  used  the  term  "overhead,"  meaning  those 
items  of  cost  that  could  not  be  specifically  allocated.  It  was  difficult 
for  me  to  comprehend  how  that  amount  of  overhead  could  be 
arrived  at. 

Senator  France.  Were  they  compelled  to  add  that  much  overhead 
to  show  they  were  getting  along?  Fortunate  farmers  if  they  were  in 
that  position.    I  do  not  know  any  farmers  who  make  any  overhead. 

Mr.  Gerber.  This  matter  was  presented  by  a  Mr.  McBride,  who 
was  the  State  market  director  for  Michigan — I  think  that  was  his 
title,  and  he  itemized  the  different  elements  of  expense  entering  into 
the  (  osts,  and  had  $21 — I  may  be  wrong  about  the  8  cents — but  approx- 
imately $21  in  his  overhead,  figuring  out  an  average  acreage  cost  of 
$57  and  some  cents:  and  he  said  that  the  present  outlook  was  an  aver- 
age crop  of  8  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  may  be  wrong  whether  he  said 
8  bushels  to  the  a*  re  or  7  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  whichever  it  was,  it 
would  bring  the  price  at  either  $7  or  $8  a  bushel,  and  then  in  the  cal- 
culations he  was  waiving  something  like  $1  from  the  costs  he  had 
built  up. 

1  can  not  believe  that  any  arbitrary  establishment  of  prices  will 
work  a  harm  in  the  end. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  will  not  work  harm? 
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Mr.  Gerber.  Any  arbitrary  establishment  will  work  harm  in  the 
end. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  price  fixing? 

Mr.  Gerber.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  price  fixing  by  the  State  or  Government? 

Mr.  Gerber.  It  was  by  agreement. 

Senator  France.  Would  you  not  believe  in  a  system  of  price  fixing 
that  would  give  the  farmer  a  high  price  for  his  wheat  and  the  con- 
sumer a  low  price  for  his  bread  ?  That  was  what  was  promised  when 
the  food-control  bill  was  being  considered. 

Mr.  Gerber.  But,  Senator,  that  may  have  been  promised  and  was 
promised  and  was  so  intended,  but  it  was  not  intended  that  by  estab- 
lishing $2.26  price  on  wheat  that  you  were  going  to  establish  an  arbi- 
trary return  on  every  crop  a  farmer  could  grow. 

Senator  France.  Do  you  think  any  honest  man  who  was  intelli- 
gent could  promise  the  farmer  a  higher  price  for  his  wheat  while  he 
was  promising  the  consumer  bread  at  a  lower  price — honest  and  in- 
telligent, I  say? 

Mr.  Gerber.  That  still  further  complicates  the  questions. 

I  do  believe,  gentlemen,  that  all  is  needed  is  for  some  such  body  as 
your  committee  to  tell  the  people  that  this  is  their  problem  and  that 
they  must  help  work  it  out. 

Senator  France.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record 
a  letter  from  W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Bel  Air,  Md.,  dated  August 
22, 1919. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co., 
Bel  Air,  Md.,  August  22,  1919. 
The  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  desire  to  enter  a  protest  on  behalf  of  our  own  firm,  W.  E.  Robin- 
son &  Co.,  and  50  other  factories  which  we  finance  and  represent,  against  any 
of  the  proposed  legislation  seeking  to  give  Government  control  of  the  busines  < 
of  this  country. 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  all  this  proposed  legislation  is  to  bring  down  the 
high  cost  of  food  and  other  commodities,  but  I  desire  1o  assure  you  that  the 
thinking  people  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  mattei-  have  no  faith  in  this 
proposed  legislation  affecting  prices,  unless  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
are  finally  crippled  by  its  operation.  Warehousing  and  profiteering,  in  my 
judgment,  have  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  witn  present  conditions. 
The  chief  cause  for  the  high  cost  of  living  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  fact 
that  labor  to-day  is  not  working.  The  Government  has  spoiled  a  very  large 
percentage  of  our  labor  by  giving  it  fabulous  sums  for  doing  very  little.  It 
does  not  want  to  go  back  to  prewar  standards.  I  think  as  a  fair  estimate  I 
can  say  that  it  costs  $5  now  to  get  as  much  work  done  as  you  could  get  for  $1 
before  the  war. 

The  people  are  very  rapidly  learning  that  socialism  is  behind  all  this  legis- 
lation against  the  business  man.  Our  country  is  seething  with  it  to-day,  but 
it  is  still  somewhat  under  cover.  We  do  not  believe  that  your  intelligent 
committee  thinks  for  a  moment  that  this  legislation  is  going  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  reducing  prices.  We  all  believe  that  the  whole  purpose  of  it  is  to 
get  Government  control  of  all  industries,  just  the  same  as  the  labor  union  has 
so  boldly  proposed  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  railroads.  Take  their 
proposition  and  analyze  it  for  just  a  minute.  They  want  the  Government  to 
own  the  transportation  companies,  they  and  the  politicians  to  have  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  management  and  the  owners  one-third.     They  have  always  been 
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adroit  enough  to  stand  in  with  the  politicians.  They  have  steadfastly  refrained 
from  establishing  a  labor  party,  because  they  knew  they  could  dominate  legisla- 
tion by  holding  the  balance  of  power. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  may  think  I  am  needlessly  alarmed,  but  I  want  to  say 
with  all  frankness  that  unless  you  take  Immediate  steps  to  curb  this  socialistic 
tendency  which  is  now  becoming  so  bold,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  this 
country  in  the  near  future  were  attacked  just  as  it  has  happened  in  Russia. 
Remember,  these  men  who  are  Bolshevists  are  not  all  the  ignorant  class;  many 
of  them,  indeed,  are  rather  able  men,  but  it  Is  socialism.  They  believe  that  no 
one  man  should  have  more  than  another;  that  everyone  should  fare  alike,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  upset  our  Government,  overthrow 
our  institutions,  destroy  our  great  manufacturing  interests,  aud  permit  the 
Bolshevists  to  go  rampant.  Of  course,  when  a  condition  like  this  once  starts, 
I  have  faith  enough  in  the  sober-thinking  people  of  this  country  to  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  quell  such  a  movement,  but  when  these  people  are  bold  enough 
to  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  such  laws  as  are  proposed  in 
the  Moses  amendment  to  the  Kenyon  bill,  what  more  can  we  expect? 

I  have  two  factories.  If  such  laws  as  these  are  passed  they  will  be  closed, 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  view  of  a  great  many  people.  Why,  gentlemen, 
it  is  un-American,  to  start  with.  We  once  fought  for  our  freedom.  We 
obtained  it.  Are  we  going  back  now  and  permit  ourselves  to  be  governed 
and  dominated  by  a  few  little  insignificant  petty  tyrants,  who  received  their 
power  from  the  political  pull  they  may  have  from  whatever  party  happens 
to  be  in  power?  We  just  had  about  enough  of  that  during  the  war  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  Purchase  Board,  and  I  want  to 
say  with  all  frankness  that  the  business  men  of  this  country  are  not  going 
to  stand  for  it  again. 

You  heard  Senator  Femald's  speech  late  Thursday,  and  I  indorse  every 
word  of  it.  Let  us  imagine  what  would  happen  if  such  Government-control 
laws  were  passed  as  are  now  proposed,  fixing  prices,  fixing  profits,  and,  in 
fact,  dominating  people's  business,  giving  them  no  right  to  their  own  judg- 
ment. You  would  stifle  the  ambition  of  young  men  and  retard  business 
enterprise,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  an  actual  confiscation  of  property.  In  fact, 
it  is  taking  away,  in  my  judgment,  the  lights  which  citizens  of  this  countrj 
have  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  Constitution.  We  have  enough  Government 
and  we  have  enough  laws  already  on  our  statute  books. 

I  believe  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  and  I  think 
the  Adamson  law  should  be  repealed,  making  the  labor  union  amenable  to  it. 
The  whole  solution  of  the  problem  is  this:  We  have  got  to  stop  pussyfooting 
with  the  labor  union,  come  out  flat  and  give  them  to  understand  that  we 
can  pass  laws  to  which  they  are  amenable.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  or  Senate  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  fact  that 
the  cause  of  all  these  high  prices  is  more  due  to  the  labor  union  than  auj 
other  source,  and  yet  not  a  single  measure  has  been  passed  to  curb  thin 
rampant  socialistic  sentiment. 

The  Hon.  Chas  S.  Thomas,  Senator  from  Colorado,  made  a  splendid  speech 
along  this  line  some  time  ago,  which  was  published,  and  I  understand  he  made 
another  one  last  Monday  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  has  not 
been  published.  Now,  if  a  few  more  of  our  Representatives  will  come  out 
freely  and  frankly  against  socialism  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  tide  will 
turn  and  we  will  be  able  to  make  laws  and  govern  this  socialistic  spirit  which 
is  now  threatening  to  burst  asunder  the  very  foundation  stones  of  our 
Government. 

There  is  no  reason  why  salaries  can  not  be  adjusted  commensurate  with 
the  present  high  cost  of  commodities,  due  in  part  to  our  great  plethora  of 
money  and  in  part  to  the  demand  for  food  and  material  in  foreign  countries. 
As  long  as  our  export  continues  heavy  the  American  people  must  learn  to 
economize  until  the  demand  on  the  other  side  diminishes. 

These  are  purely  simple  and  economic  facts  and  are  easily  understood,  but 
the  pity  about  it  is  that  this  present  condition  that  we  have  is  being  used 
as  a  club  to  upset  our  Government  and  to  allow  socialism  and  Bolshevism 
to  reign  supreme. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  R  Robin  son. 

Mr.  Gerber.  I  believe  the  present  hysterical  condition  is  passing 
and  that  the  people  will  be  inclined  to  listen. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Zimmerman  in  the  room  ? 
Mr.  Zimmerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  your  name,  business  and  address  to  the 
reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  D.  B.  ZIMMEBMAN,  CATTLE  RAISER, 

SOMERSET,  FA. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  in  the 
circumstances  I  would  be  justified  in  introducing  Mr.  Zimmerman 
to  the  committee.  He  is  one  of  the  very  largest  cattle  producers  in 
the  entire  western  country ;  he  probably  buys,  matures,  and  sells  as 
many  cattle  as  any  other  man  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  or  at  least 
in  the  Northwest  country.  I  wish  to  introduce  him  to  you  gentle- 
men. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  meet  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man, and  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Zimmerman. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  I  brought  a  statement  along  here,  which  I 
thought  I  would  read  to  this  senatorial  committee,  because  I  thought 
that  was  the  easiest  way  that  I  could  tell  you  what  I  had  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  am  a  grower  and  producer  of  cattle,  and  am 
interested  in  growing  cattle  in  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  have 
some  interests  in  Texas  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association  of  Texas.  I  have  handled  for  the  last  8  or  10  years  from 
10,000  to  30,000  head  of  cattle  annually.  I  grow  cattle,  and  prepare 
them  for  beef  in  the  western  States.  I  also  grow  and  feed  cattle  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  operate  8  or  10  farms  in  Pennsylvania  where  I  grow 
grain-fed  cattle,  and  I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  the  cattle  growers 
and  cattle  producers  of  the  United  States  primarily,  and  I  am  also 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  condition  of  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

I  have  several  meat  markets  where  we  sell  meat  to  our  employees. 
I  sell  live  cattle  to  the  large  packers  and  to  quite  a  number  of  smaller 
and  intermediary  packers.  ■  My  grain-fed  cattle,  which  I  produce  in 
the  eastern  States,  go  to  packers  in  Pittsburgh,  Johnstown,  Connells- 
ville,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

I  believe  that  if  we  should  hamper  any  of  the  packing  industries 
at  the  present  time  by  any  legislation,  we  would  be  hurting  the  pro- 
ducers' and  consumers'  best  interest.  I  have  read  both  the  bills  be- 
fore this  committee,  which  propose  to  regulate  the  packing  industry 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  cattle  growers  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  meat  consumers. 
The  packing  industry  is  very  large.  It  affects  practically  every  pro- 
ducer and  every  consumer;  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  should  use 
the  greatest  conservatism,  the  greatest  caution,  in  our  legislation, 
which  will  necessarily  affect  materially  the  great  producing  indus- 
tries of  our  country.  We  cattle  producers  manufacture  and  prepare 
the  cattle  so  they  are  ready  to  go  into  the  beef  products  when  we 
sell  them.  We  sell  them  at  any  of  the  stockyards  which  we  find 
most  convenient  for  us  to  ship  our  cattle  to,  where  we  regard  the 
market  as  reasonable  and  fair,  and  we  sell  them  to  all  classes  of 
buyer*,'  not  to  the  large  packers  alone,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
smaller  packers  who  acquire  cattle  from  us  as  well  as  the  large 
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packing  industry  at  the  present  time,  and  the  meat  concerns  which 
use  them. 

If  live  cattle  were  to  be  shipped  from  points  in  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  Montana  and  the  far-western  ranges,  on  the  hoof,  that  is  alive. 
to  the  points  of  consumption,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  ana 
Pittsburgh,  the  meat  would  not  arrive  in  nearly  as  good  condition 
as  when  the  cattle  are  slaughtered  in  the  packinghouse  plants  close 
to  the  point  of  origin  and  put  in  their  ice  storage  refrigerators 
and  from  there  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  to  the  points  of  consump- 
tion where  they  have  their  storage  plants  and  distributing  plants. 
When  cattle  are  shipped  alive  long  distances,  they  deteriorate  and 
cost  the  consumer  a  great  deal  more  per  unit  of  beef  than  when 
they  are  shipped  directly  from  the  point  of  origin,  dressed  and 
ready  for  the  market. 

The  large  packing  industries  have  arranged  cattle  loans,  as  well 
as  many  private  individuals,  and  other  concerns  have,  where  they 
can  provide  funds  to  lend  to  cattle  men  and  the  cattle  industry. 
This  is  simply  a  help  to  the  cattle  men,  the  growers  and  feeders, 
which  in  turn  helps  the  packers  themselves.  I  have  watched  the 
cattle  growers  who  have  Dorrowed  this  money  year  after  year,  and 
I  have  never  seen  any  unfavorable  conditions  resulting  from  the 
cattle  growers  and  feeders  borrowing  from  the  packers.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  say  that  they  suffered  adverse  conditions  through 
borrowing  from  this  class  any  more  than  through  borrowing  from 
any  other  class  or  corporation. 

To  make  the  packers  do  away  with  their  cold  storage  plants  would 
be  extremely  ridiculous.  This  season  of  the  year  there  are  large 
numbers  of  cattle  coming  from  the  ranges,  which  beef  can  not  be 
utilized  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  the  markets.  Therefore, 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  packers  to  provide  great  storage 
rooms  to  place  the  slaughtered  products  and  hold  it  until  such  a 
time  as  it  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  consumer. 

I  feel  very  sure  that  it  would  cripple  the  cattle  industry  of  this 
country  greatly  to  hamper  Hie  packer.  We  have  laws  sufficient  to 
control  him  if  he  does  things  unlawful,  and  in  order  to  market 
our  products,  it  is  my  honest  belief  that  we  should  not  impose  any 
more  burdens  upon  the  large  or  small  packers. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  presented  here,  Mr.  Reynolds  has  ap- 
pended a  little  statement,  which  he  has  signed,  because  he  said  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  read  that. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  He  says  here : 

I,  W.  D.  Reynolds,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  have  read  the  above  statement  of  D.  B. 
Zimmerman.  Inasmuch  as  I  presented  no  formal  statement  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  gave  no  concise  expression  of  my  views,  I  wish  to 
indorse  the  views  of  Mr.  Zimmerman,  as  contained  in  his  statement.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas  and  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association. 

W.  D.  Reynolds. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  statement,  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man ? 
Mr.  Zimmerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  France.  How  many  cattle  would  he  produce  in  a  year? 
Mr.  Zimmerman.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Reynolds? 
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Senator  France.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zimmmerman.  Oh,  I  suppose  they  have  8,000  or  10,000  cattle. 
They  have  a  large  amount  of  cattle.  I  do  not  know  just  how  many. 
But  I  have  known  him  and  his  brother  to  have  20,000  cattle  at  one 
time,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Where  do  you  find  anything  in  either  one  of 
these  two  bills  under  consideration  by  this  committee  that  provides 
for  taking  away  from  the  packers  their  refrigerator  cars  or  cold- 
storage  plants? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  As  I  understand,  you  want  to  take  away  from  the 
packer  the  privilege  of  storing  beef  in  cold  storage.  You  do  not  want 
to  allow  him  to  store  cattle  to  a  large  extent  and  hold  them  over  from 
month  to  month. 

Senator  Kendrick.  After  a  careful  study  of  both  these  bills,  I  do 
not  recall  that  feature. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  That  refers  more  especially  to  the  Kenyon  bilL 
If  I  understand  it  correctly  that  is  what  is  provided  herein ;  you  do 
not  want  to  allow  the  packers  to  have  their  storage  houses  in  which  to 
store  the  products  of  our  cattle. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  Kenyon  bill  contains  a  permissive  clause 
by  which  municipalities  may  build  cold-storage  houses  if  they  want 
to;  would  you  consider  that  objectionable? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  all  right.  I  think  that  any- 
body should  have  the  privilege  to  build  a  cold-storage  house  and  oper- 
ate it,  any  individual,  if  he  wants  to  do  it.  I  think  it  should  be  & 
privilege  enjoyed  by  anybody  in  the  United  States,  to  do  that 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  mentioned  "the  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd idea  of  taking  the  refrigerator  cars  away  from  the  packers.^ 
Where  do  you  find  any  such  provision? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  that  is  in  that  bill;  that  the  railroads 
should  have  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  find  in  my  bill  that  they  shall  be  taken 
away  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No,  sir  j  but  that  is  in  the  Kenyon  bill.  Yon  do 
not  allude  to  that  in  your  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  My  bill  provides  that  they  shall  furnish  refrig- 
erator cars  to  any  person  asking  for  them. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  think  the  railroads  have  some  refrigerator  cars 
now,  but-^ — 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  It  also  provides  that  the  rail- 
roads shall  not  haul  cars  of  independent  car  lines  without  the  right 
to  furnish  those  cars  to  other  patrons  of  the  road;  but  my  bill  does 
not  provide  for  taking  the  cars  away  from  the  packers,  other  than 
that. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  think  that  the  packers  should  be  allowed  to 
buy  all  the  cars  they  please  from  anybody,  and  in  that  way  they  can 
handle  these  products  to  the  very  best  interests  of  everybody,  and  to 
their  own  very  best  interests. 

They  can  transport  beef  from  their  shipping  plants,  or  wherever 
they  slaughter  it,  from  their  slaughter  houses  to  the  place  where 
they  sell  it;  and  they  can  keep  their  cars  clean,  and  they  can  have  re- 
icing  stations  along  the  railroads  at  different  places,  so  that  they 
can  control  that  matter.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
concerns  who  are  slaughtering. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Can  not  you  conceive  a  situation  where  a  man 
iust  beginning  in  the  packing  industry  might  find  himself  badly 
handicapped  if  he  had  to  build  and  own  his  own  cars? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well  now,  I  know  of  hundreds — I  believe  I  might 
say  hundreds  of  small  packers — who  can  buy  a  carload  of  beef  in 
Kansas  City,  or  in  Chicago,  or  in  Omaha,  and  can  ship  it  anywhere 
they  want  it  to  go.    I  do  not  believe  it  hampers  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  it  true  under  certain  conditions  that  they 
can  not  get  cars? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  That  may  be  true.  But  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  impose  upon  the  packer  the  duty  to  furnish  other  people  cars, 
or  take  their  cars  away  irom  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  probably  oppose  any  plan  to  furnish  in- 
dependent packers  refrigerator  cars  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No  ;  I  would  not.  But  I  think  it  is  all  right  for 
the  railroads  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  evidently  quite  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  present  situation,  without  anything  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No;  I  can  not  say  I  am  satisfied,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  get  any  laws  here  that  will  curtail  our  business,  or  hurt  us. 
And  at  this  time  I  think  we  better  let  well  enough  alone,  rather  than 
do  something  that  would  hurt  us. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  you  would  favor  a  plan  to  let 
well  enough  alone  as  long  as  you  get  yours  without  regard  to  whether 
the  other  fellow  gets  his  or  not? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  believe  the  other  fellow  gets  his.  I  believe 
these  different  packers  we  have  in  the  country,  large  and  small,  and 
the  people  generally  handling  beef,  I  believe  they  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  situation.  There  are  no  others  here  to  take  care 
of  it.  I  think  we  have  to  depend  upon  them — the  packers,  large  and 
small. 

For  instance,  we  heard  this  afternoon  that  there  are  700  men  sell- 
ing meat  through  small  butcher  shcps  here  in  Washington.  They 
buy  their  beef  from  anybody  and  everybody,  I  suppose.  I  am  not 
well  acquainted  here  in  Washington,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
do  anything  to  hurt  the  channels  of  the  beef  trade  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  producer  of  beef  at  the  present  time  is  selling  it  on 
the  hoof  for  less  than  it  costs  him. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  oppose  probably  any  plan  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  packing-house  industry? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  I  think  we  should  let 
every  man  who  wants  to  get  into  the  packing  business  do  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  do  anything  to 
remove  arbitrary  conditions  so  that  they  can  go  in  more  easily  ? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  can  not  see  what  we  can  remove. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  think  it  would  improve  the  sit- 
uation and  encourage  men  to  go  into  the  packing  industry  for  us  to 
provide  a  means  whereby  they  may  get  refrigerator  cars  in  which 
to  ship  their  products? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  yes;  but  there  are  some  refrigerator  cars 
now  owned  by  the  railroads.  And  I  understand  that  they  can  get 
cars  if  they  want  them.  But  I  think  the  best  place,  if  a  man  wants 
to  have  a  system  of  refrigerator  cars — say,  if  he  wants  10  cars  or  50 
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cars  or  100  cars — is  to  Arrange  to  lease  them.  It  does  not  cost  a  man 
so  much  money  to  lease  these  refrigerator  cars.  He  can  get  a  e<  m- 
pany  to  lease  them  to  him  for  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  be  opposed  to  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  railroads  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars  ? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No;  I  would  not  object  to  it — to  your  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  railroads  to  furnish  them.  But  I  would  object  to 
your  taking  the  refrigerator  cars  away  from  the  men,  the  packers, 
who  have  provided  themselves  with  these  cars,  and  who  have  wanted 
them  and  seen  fit  to  buy  them  at  a  time  when  no  one  else  would  do 
it.  Having  provided  these  facilities,  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer 
and  the  producer  as  well  as  the  packer,  at  a  time  when  they  would 
not  be  provided  in  any  other  way,  and  owning  them,  I  feel  that 
these  packers  absolutely  ought  to  have  the  right  to  own  and  control 
them,  and  I  do  not  see  why  these  refrigerator  cars  should  be  taken 
away  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  anybody  in  the 
packing  business  is  entitled  to  the  same  privilege. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  mentioned  the  question  of  individual 
ownership  of  stockyards.  Is  it  not  true  that  nearly  every  market 
place  at  which  you  ever  sold  a  trainload  of  cattle  was  a  yard  that 
was  incorporated  and  owned  as  a  corporation  instead  of  being  under 
individual  ownership? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  think  such  yards  as  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth,  South  St.  Paul,  and  probably  Den- 
ver, are  incorporated.  I  suppose  the  stock  is  scattered  around 
among  different  people.  The  packers  may  own  a  majority  of  it, 
but  I  do  not  know  about  that,  and  never  made  it  a  point  to  find  out. 
I  say  let  anybody  who  wants  to  buy  an  interest  do  so;  let  anybody 
who  has  the  money  go  into  the  stockyard  business,  or  any  other 
business.    Do  not  disturb  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  consider  that  anybody  else  would 
be  sufficiently  interested  or  have  the  necessary  good  judgment  to 
manage  stockyards,  except  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  let  them  alone. 
We  have  been  getting  along  very  well,  well  enough  with  these  yards, 
so  let  them  alone. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  not  had  the  impression  that  in  the 
different  yards  you  have  patronized  you  have  paid  too  much  for  hay? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  I  have  always  thought  I  paid  too  much. 
And  yet,  while  I  have  thought  that,  I  have  paid  to  private  indivi- 
duals and  others — at  places  where  the  packers  had  no  interest  in 
them — just  as  much.  So  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the  men 
running  the  stockyards  in  the  country  are  entitled  to  a  fair  re- 
munerative profit. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  A  man  who  runs  a  stockyard  on  a  large  scale 
can  run  them  better  than  on  a  small  scale. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  had  no  voice  in  the  making  of  the 
price? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No,  sir.  They  make  a  price  anywhere  from 
$35  to  $40  a  ton  for  the  hay. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  you  have  had 
to  pay  more  by  way  of  commissions  for  the  sale  of  your  live  stock 
than  you  ought  to  have  paid  ? 
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Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  when  I  have  thought  of  paying  it  I  have 
thought  I  paid  a  plenty.  But  when  I  have  thought  of  the  other 
fellow,  who  was  doing  the  selling,  I  thought  I  would  want  as  much 
as  he  was  charging  if  I  were  in  his  shoes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  never  had  anything  to  say  about 
those  charges,  as  to  how  much  they  should  be? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No;  I  never  tried  to  have  anything  to  say 
about  them.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  in  going  through  life 
we  have  to  meet  lots  of  things,  and  that  they  must  be  met  half 
way  in  order  to  meet  them  at  all  successfully,  and  I  have  tried  to 
do  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  you  had  chosen  to  say 
anything  you  would  not  have  been  allowed  any  voice  in  those 
charges? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  The  stock  exchanges  in  the  different  yards  are 
generally  controlled  bv  the  set  of  men  who  live  there;  not  exactly 
by  the  packers  at  all,  But  the  set  of  men  who  are  composed  of  com- 
mission men  and  men  who  own  them.  They  make  the  rates  of  com- 
mission, and  the  charges  for  feed  according  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
yards,  and  of  the  community,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  sellers.  It 
all  ought  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  man  who  ships  his  stuff 
there. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Suppose  you  as  a  producer  of  live  stock  did 
not  like  that  situation ;  the  question  I  ask  you  is,  would  you  find  it 
possible  to  avoid  selling  under  just  those  conditions,  no  matter  what 
you  thought? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  I  think  if  I  went  to  a  stockyard  and  they 
did  not  treat  me  right  I  would  go  to  some  other  stockyards. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  not  you  find  exactly  a  parallel  situa- 
tion at  the  other  stockyards  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No.  If  one  man  owned  five  or  six  large  stock- 
yards, we  will  say  five  or  six  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  had  their  general  management  under  five  or  six  different  men — 
which  he  would  naturally  have  to  do — I  believe  I  would  find  condi- 
tions in  each  yard  a  little  different.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  personality 
or  the  management  by  the  man  in  charge.  One  man  who  manages 
yards  at  one  place  will  manage  them  either  better  or  worse  than  an- 
other fellow  at  another  place.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  money,  or  of 
trying  to  charge  more  or  less,  but  the  matter  of  management  often 
varies  according  to  the  man  in  charge  in  the  matter  of  many  things 
of  importance  with  which  you  come  in  contact. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  find  the 
price  charged  as  commissions  different,  or  the  price  of  hay  different? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No ;  I  do  not  think  the  price  of  hay  is  very  mate- 
rially different  in  any  of  the  yards,  either  where  the  packers  have  an 
interest  in  them  or  have  not. 

I  have  often  paid  in  these  little  yards,  way  out  in  the  country,  just 
as  much ;  and  when  I  got  there  I  did  not  feel  I  got  any  benefit  from 
getting  my  cattle  hayed  or  given  attention  any  cheaper  than  in  the 
larger  yards.  There  may  be  some  difference  but  very  little.  Usually 
such  yards  are  inadequate,  and  the  watering  facilities  are  inade- 
quate, and  it  would  take  really  the  time  of  the  shipper,  the  owner, 
to  get  his  cattle  through  with  the  same  dispatch  as  at  other  yards.    I 
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feel  that  where  the  system  is  thorough,  like  in  the  large  yards,  that 
I  get  better  service,  and  I  would  rather  pay  the  charge  there,  even 
if  a  little  higher,  and  get  the  advantage  of  their  service. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  sell  in  any  except 
the  large  yards? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Yes,  sir;  at  Fort*  Worth,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Well,  they  a,re  large  yards? 

Mr.  Zimmerman  (continuing).  Oklahoma  City,  Denver,  Omaha, 
South  St.  Paul,  Spokane,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York ;  I  have  been  in  all  these  yards.  And  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.  As  to  these  eastern  yards,  I  want  to  say  that  when  you  get  to 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Jersey  City,  and  Lancaster, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  packers  have  a  dollar  of  interest  in  them. 
But  I  think  their  charges  are  higher,  and  for  the  reason,  which  is  a 
good  one,  that  the  feed  is  higher  out  here. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  are  all  large  market  centers. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  all  of  them  are  incorporated? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  think  they  are.  I  could  not  say  for  sure,  for 
I  have  never  investigated  that  question. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  been  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  live  stock,  to  my  knowledge,  I  thing,  for  a  quarter  of  a  ceai- 
tury  at  least,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Yes,  sir;  longer  than  that,  but  a  quarter  of  a 
century  we  will  say. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  that  time  you  have  heard  many  and  bitter 
complaints  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  market 
our  stock? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  seen  those  complaints  increase 
until  they  have  usually  resulted  in  serious  disturbance  of  market 
conditions? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  I  have  even  kicked  just  as  much  as  any- 
body else,  as  far  as  the  kicking  part  is  concerned. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  I  Know;  but  you  have  seen  it  grow  and 
grow  until  there  is  an  agitation  about  it,  as  in  the  present  case? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Well,  I  have  seen  lots  of  agitation,  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  seen  it  result  in  a  situation  in 
which  there  has  been  a  real  lack  of  confidence  in  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  markets,  and  in  the  way  in  which  our  live  stock  are 
delivered  to  the  markets  and  sold  therein? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  have  seen  lack  of  confidence,  yes;  and  we  have 
lack  of  confidence  in  almost  every  branch  of  business  we  are  doing 
to-day. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  but  according  to  your  judgment  is  that  a 
good  way  to  have  things? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could 
get  rid  of  that  element.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  that  element, 
if  we  can.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  quite  proud  of  you  gentle- 
men who  are  trying  to  do  something.  I  am  quite  proud  of  you,  and 
I  know  you  are  trying  to  do  the  best  you  can. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Would  not  you  favor  some  plan,  if  it  could 
be  worked  out  without  injury  to  the  business,  that  would  bring  more 
.suitable  and  satisfactory  conditions  to  these  markets? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  certainly  would.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
here  for  to-day.  I  felt  that  I  did  not  want  to  stay  off  in  some  far-off 
country — and  I  just  came  on  here  from  Montana  and  Dakota — I  felt 
that  I  did  not  want  to  stay  there  and  see  this  hazardous  business 
going  along,  which  would,  maybe,  touch  some  point  that  will  hurt 
us  all.  I  thought  it  was  a  duty  on  me,  both  as  a  producer  and  a  con- 
sumer, to  come  on  East  and  see  what  you  people  were  doing.  I  did 
not  feel  that  you  people  were  not  able  to  understand  or  take  care 
of  the  situation,  and  I  knew  that  you  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing 
in  any  circumstances,  but  yet  as  a  producer  I  thought  it  would  be 
just  as  well  for  me  to  come  on  here  and  express  my  views  to  you 
gentlemen.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  right  here  and  now,  that  if 
these  views  are  wrong  you  may  cancel  them,  for  you  do  not  need  to 
accept  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Assuming  that  a  situation  prevailed  as  we 
have  discussed  it,  would  you  favor  something  that  would  be  cal- 
culated to  bring  relief? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  Mr.  Jacob  Dold,  of  the  Jacob 
Dold  Packing  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  yesterday.  He  is  a  gentle- 
mafi  whom  I  have  known  for  a  long,  long  time.  When  he  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  the  farmer,  and  the  cattle  raiser,  and 
the  cattle  driver,  and  the  grain  dealer,  and  the  packer,  and  the  con- 
sumer, to  all  get  together  and  try  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  we 
might  all  have  confidence  in  each  other,  and  go  ahead  and  get  this 
matter  straightened  out,  I  thought  very  favorably  of  his  proposition. 
I  heard  another  gentleman  say  a  little  while  ago  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  take  a  year  and  work  out  the  best  plan  possible 
with  a  view  to  solving  any  difficulties  that  may  be  connected  with 
the  situation  as  of  to-day;  to  find  out  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and 
how  to  do  it,  and  then  to  put  it  into  effect.  I  favor  that,  too.  I  can 
not  see  anything  wrong  in  it.  I  believe  such  a  plan  would  be  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  country  generally. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  do  favor  some  action? 
Mr.  Zimmerman.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  action  that  will 
build  up  and  not  tear  down.  I  believe  that  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  help  the  situation  will  be  a  good  thing,  and  I  am  entirely  in  accord 
with  any  efforts  toward  that  end.  But  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
steps  taken  that  may  complicate  the  situation. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Nor  do  we.      I  believe  that  is  all. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zimmerman,  I  believe  you  operate  some  in 
our  country? 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  Yes,  sir;  up  in  North  Dakota.  I  have  been  there 
for  28  or  30  years.  I  used  to  be  up  there  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
there,  and  when  the  Maurius  de  Moore's  plant  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Ranches  are  not  as  plentiful  there  as  they  used 
to  be. 

Mr.  Zimmerman.  No,  sir;  it  is  awfullv  dry  there  now. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  run  a  herd  there? 
Mr.  Zimmerman.  No;  but  I  do  in  South  Dakota.     I  have  some 
small  interests  there,  but  not  like  I  used  to  have.    I  have  been  for 
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In  Oklahoma  we  have  legally  constituted  bodies  to  oversee  and  con- 
trol utilities  such  as  stockyards.  If  our  rates  are  too  high,  if  the  feed 
charges  are  exorbitant,  if  service  is  unsatisfactory,  we  have,  of  course, 
legal  redress. 

My  mission  is  twofold.  I  have  been  asked  by  many  to  edge  a 
word  in  against  this  25-hour-a-day  show  of  kicking  the  grower  of 
meat  animals  by  firing  on  the  packers.  Today  Oklahoma  is  in  midst 
of  its  shipping  season.  Thousands  of  cattle  are  going  to  market  at  a 
loss  to  producers  of  $20  to  $35  a  head.  This  should  not  be.  Our 
western  Representatives  are  negligent  in  their  duty  to  the  West  to 
silently  encourage  or  to  vocally  aid  these  attacks  without  word  of 
protest.  Eastern  consumers  are  being  misled  by  this  propaganda 
that  they  are  being  "robbed."  Meat  is  the  cheapest  food  on  the 
market  to-day  compared  to  what  it  costs  to  produce  the  finished 
product.  Cattlemen  were  asked  to  increase  production.  They 
bought  their  unfinished  cattle  in  competition  with  the  Government 
They  fed,  in  the  Southwest,  cottQnseed  meal,  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  set  the  price.  To-day  they  are  going  to  a  Government 
agitated  market  they  themselves  held  up  as  "robbers."  I  appre- 
ciate some  will  say  the  approbation  "roboers"  was  for  the  packers, 
but  that  is  not  the  stopping  place.  Legislate  as  you  will  the  pro- 
ducer pays  for  your  folly  the  same  as  he  always  has  whenever  the 
Capitol  guns  fire  at  western  live-stock  interests.  Oklahoma  pro- 
ducers asK  of  you  that  you  seek  not  less  demand  and  lower  prices  for 
their  cattle,  but  a  fair  and  above-board  market,  not  one  stifled  by 
agitation,  threats,  and  misinformation  disseminated  at  expense  of 
the  tax-paying  public.  We  need  more  people  eating  meat.  We 
need  an  immediate  reopening  of  European  markets  for  our  products. 

As  for  the  local  packing-house  situation.  Ten  years  ago  there 
came  to  Oklahoma  City  the  opportunity  to  not  only  to  grow,  but  to 
turn  into  a  finished  product  the  production  of  its  ranches  and  farms. 
The  packers,  first  Morris  &  Co.,  and  then  Sulzberger,  now  Wilson  & 
Co.  Farms,  some  of  which  were  overflow  lands,  were  converted 
into  a  huge  packing-house  district.  Panic  and  drouths,  years  of  the 
latter,  never  halted  these  interests.  The  plants  were  built,  organ- 
ized at  first  to  specialize  in  pork  and  pork  products.  Then  came 
years  of  drouths  and  practically  no  hogs.  A  change  then  became 
necessary  in  plant  organization  and  the  handling  of  beef  and  beef 
products  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  local  plants.  There 
have  been  times,  many  of  them,  when  climatic  conditions  have  pre- 
vented anything  like  adequate  production,  but  the  plants  had  to  run, 
and  they  did  even  to  the  extent  of  packers  bringing  in  cattle  from 
California  and  Arizona,  as  well  as  Texas,  and  hogs  from  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Tennessee.  Under- 
stand these  plants  at  Oklahoma  City  were  founded  between  old  and 
well-organized  competitors  at  Forth  Worth  and  Wichita,  with  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Joseph  ever  after  Oklahoma's  produc- 
tion. It  was  the  coming  of  the  Oklahoma  plants  that  made  Fort 
Worth,  because  of  the  added  competition,  pay  not  only  as  much  as 
northern  markets  (meaning  river  markets),  but  more.  During  the 
last  spring  Oklahoma  Citv  handled  over  600  carloads  of  South  Texas 
cattle,  more  cattle  than  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Wichita  received 
from  that  section. 
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Live-stock  growers  in  Oklahoma  do  not  believe  these  bills  help 
the  producers.  They  do  feel,  however,  that  the  wholesale-grocery 
jobbing  interests  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  meat  industry  in  order 
to  down  a  competitor  in  their  grocery  lines.  Why,  they  ask,  should 
the  cattle  and  hog  man  be  deprived  of  a  daily-cash  market,  true  not 
always  the  kind  ne  would  prefer,  but  nevertheless  always  a  place 
where  he  knows  he  can  dispose  of  his  product,  in  order  to  appease  the 
desire  of  the  jobbers  to  chloroform  a  competitor? 

Here  permit  me  to  remind  you  of  this  important  fact:  Through 
the  press  agency  that  has  accompanied  the  wholesale-grocery  jobbers' 
efforts  for  this  legislation,  the  producer  has  been  laying  off.  To-day 
instead  of  the  Southwest  preparing  to  lay  in  its  winter's  supply  of 
unfinished  cattle,  there  is  little  action  whatsoever.  All  eyes  are  on 
Washington.  If  you  are  to  legislate,  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
production  alone  will  be  the  only  means  of  lessening  for  any  definite 
period  the  costs  of  meats.  This  agitation  is  making  cattlemen  quit. 
Why  should  he  pay  $10  a  hundred  for  thin  cattle,  feed  them  high- 
priced  feeds,  give  his  time,  pay  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  know 
that  his  business  is  being  made  the  goat  of  this  Nation-wide  publicity 
campaign,  which  are  as  likely  as  not  to  make  the  finished  animal 
worth  $8  a  hundredweight.  If  you  want  lower  prices,  aid  in  pro- 
duction, find  these  men  a  market  for  their  product,  at  a  price  that 
allows  at  least  a  small  margin  of  profit.  The  public  is  mislead  on 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  we  have  western  Senators  who  fail  to  tell 
the  world  that  the  cattleman  is  not  being  given  anything  like  a  fair 
deal. 

A  Kansas  Senator  has,  in  writing  his  constituents,  attempted  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  national-bank  laws  and  the  Kenyon  bill. 
To  quote  Mr.  Capper : 

Regulation  should  be  entirely  fair  to  the  packers,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
packers  are  doing  and  continue  to  do  a  fair  and  honest  business,  they  will  not 
be  hurt  under  any  regulation  Congress  prescribes.  No  honest  banker  has  ever 
been  injured  by  Government  supervision  of  the  national  banks,  etc. 

Gentlemen,  needless  as  it  seems,  I  must  say  the  marketing,  prepara- 
tion, and  distribution  of  live  stock  and  live-stock  products  is  a  some- 
what more  complicated  piece  of  industrial  machinery  than  handling 
money.  The  national-banking  laws  prescribe  the  extent  of  Govern- 
mental authority,  rules  and  regulations.  There  are  thirigs  set  down 
which  the  banks  can  not  do,  and  the  inspectors  see  that  the  rules  are 
obeyed.  Now  let  us  look  at  what  we  have  under  the  Kenyon  bill. 
Regulation  by  the  sale  to  others  first  of  the  stockyards;  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  live-stock  exchanges  as  far  as  authority  and  responsibility 
they  assume  to-day ;  the  taking  away  of  refrigerator  cars,  and,  above 
all  this,  the  placing  of  seme  individual,  appointed  like  a  postmaster 
for  any  small  town,  on  top  of  all  these  allied  lines  in  addition  to  the 
country's  huge  packing-house  business.  Could  anyone  even  faintly 
presume  that  this  food  administrator,  holding  a  job  made  possible  by 
the  energetic  efforts  of  the  wholesale  jobbers'  associations,  do  other- 
wise than  just  look  after  the  producers'  interests! 

The  proposed  law  does  two  things  beyond  a  shade  of  a  doubt. 
First  it  takes  from  the  packers  their  refrigerator  cars  and  provides 
that  the  food  administration  shall  see  that  they  are  given  a  "reason- 
able number."  Second  it  gives  the  food  administration  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  absolute  control  of  any  other  line  of  busi- 
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ness  engaged  in  by  the  licensee  other  than  the  particular  line  cov- 
ered by  the  said  license.  It  would  be  a  grave  disappointment  to 
those  favorable  to  the  Kenyon  bill  should  the  administrator  overlook 
the  banishment  from  the  packer  storeroom  of  all  articles  other  than 
meats  or  products  from  meat  animals.  At  least  he  has  the  power 
to  turn  the  business  upside  down  as  the  impulse  engages  his  attention. 
If  anyone  from  stockyards,  commission  man,  market  paper  owner, 
cattle  loan  company  on  up  to  the  packers  sees  fit  to  deny  him  his 
right,  enormous  fines,  suspensions,  jail  terms,  and  above  all  else,  re- 
ceiverships, are  the  clubs  he  holds  over  his  charges. 

It  is  said  this  is  not  Government  management  or  ownership.  To 
those  familiar  with  the  live-stock  business  it  is  far  worse.  Outright 
sale  would  be  preferable  to  |^iny  rather  than  the  passing  to  a  Gov- 
ernment appointee  the  powers  to  rule,  ruin  or  receivership  the  only 
possible  means  of  marketing  and  distributing  the  country's  live- 
stock production. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Gore? 

Senator  Gore.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  believe  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed,  Senator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Oklahoma  City. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Martineau.  I  am  the  owner  of  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock 
News  and  secretary  of  the  Live-stock  Producers'  Association  of 
Oklahoma. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  a  newspaper  man? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  stockyards. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  noticed  in  your  statement  that  you  had  a 
quotation  from  Senator  Capper's  interview  or  statement  in  the 
newspapers,  as  to  Government  supervision  not  hurting  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  He  was  comparing  Government  supervision  with 
the  banking  laws. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes:  but  he  made  the  broad  statement  that 

foyemment  supervision  will  not  hurt  legitimate  industry.    Do  you 
ehy  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  deny  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  thought  you  took  exception  to  his  statement  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  I  say  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  handling 
of  the  national  banks  and  the  proposed  handling  of  the  live-stock 
business  of  the  country. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Assuming  that  there  is  no  similarity,  we  have 
had  a  licensing  system  in  the  last  two  years,  under  war  conditions, 
and  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  know  that  as  a  rule  while  people  will 
concede  more  under  this  kind  of  times  than  they  would  ordinarily, 
that  it  is  all  the  more  difficult,  somewhat,  to  administer  the  law 
under  those  conditions? 

^  Mr.  Martineau.  Senator,  do  you  realize  that  when  we  had  that 
licensing  system  everybody  voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  the 
war-time  emergency? 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  say.  But  you  agree  that 
it  is  more  difficult  even  for  the  administrator  to  administer  a  law 
under  those  conditions,  isn't  it?     They  have  their  troubles,  too? 

Mr.  Martineau.  A  great  deal  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.  If 
you  lack  authority  during  war  time,  with  the  world  burning  up,  I 
presume  it  is.  But  when  we  are  at  peace  we  want  initiative  and 
development,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  food  administrator,  under  the 
power  and  authority  provided  by  the  Kenyon  bill,  could  do  us  one 
bit  of  good. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  assume  that  he  could  not,  but  you  do 
not  know  that  he  could  not  give  us  any  benefits? 

Mr.  Martineau.  We  have  never  experimented  with  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  be  agreeable  to  a  continuation  of 
conditions  under  which,  from  the  ewience  at  least,  there  was  a 
monopoly  in  the  foodstuffs  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Senator,  I  referred  in  my  statement  to  the  vicious 
publicity  that  has  accompanied  these  hearings  at  Washington.  In 
addition  to  my  reference  there,  I  could  probably  elaborate  by  in- 
cluding this  statement :  That  we  have  a  Department  of  Justice,  and 
ordinarily  in  criminal  cases  the  police  get  the  testimony  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  prosecutor.  They  do  not  try  the  defendant  in  the 
newspapers  and  impale  him  on  the  spear  of  public  opinion.  In  this 
instance  all  this  matter  has  first  been  published  in  the  newspapers, 
or  in  book  form,  and  then  turned  over  to  the  prosecutor,  so  to  speak, 
after  the  alleged  guilty  garty  has  been  tried  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion — and  that  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  public  mind  is 
such  that  it  is  auick  to  accept  as  true  any  charge  that  some  one  is 
responsible  for  high  cost  of  living  and  other  conditions  that  exist 
to-day. 

Senator  Kendrick.  To  what  body  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Martineau.  To  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  understand  that  they  are  officers  of  the 
Government,  sworn  to  do  their  duty  as  they  see  their  duty  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Certainly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  ^ou  ever  heard  any  of  those  men  charged 
with  any  disreputable  or  discreditable  actions,  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Nothing  further  than  as  being  grossly  biased. 
That  is  the  only  charge  I  have  ever  heard  made  against  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Any  of  us  is  liable  to  be  charged  in  the  same 
way.  Have  you  the  impression  that  they  have  found  this  investiga- 
tion very  pleasant?    Do  you  have  that  impression  of  them? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Well,  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Todd's  testimony  here, 
who  was  on  a  committee  that  conducted  a  packing-house  investiga- 
tion, I  assume  that  they  did  not  do  what  it  was  understood  they  would 
do.  He  said  it  was  his  understanding  they  were  to  conduct  that  in- 
vestigation from  the  producer  on  up,  and  to  give  a  clear,  unbiased, 
honest  report  of  conditions,  from  the  production  of  the  animal  to 
the  marketing  and  sale  of  the  product.  Instead,  we  have  nothing 
direct  or  tangible  but  the  mere  statement  of  what  concerns  the 
packers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  did  J.  W.  Todd  have  to  do  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report? 
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Mr.  Martineau.  I  think  he  was  on  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Committee. 

Senator  Kendrick.  He  was  not  connected  with  the  commission? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Only  as  a  producer. 

Senator  Kendrick.  He  was  not  under  oath  to  do  his  duty,  was  he? 

Mr.  Martineau.  I  do  not  presume  he  was.  However,  some  men 
out  West  we  do  not  have  to  put  under  oath. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  are  not  passing  judgment  on  men  on  the 
outside.  We  are  talking  about  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I 
ask  you  if  you  are  disinclined  to  believe  the  report  of  that  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  No;  I  am  not  disinclined  to  believe  it.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  before  I  would  pass  judgment  on  its  verity  that  both 
sides,  in  true  American  f  ashibn,  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Oh,  quite  so.  You  spoke  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  handling  refrigerator  cars,  did  not  you  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  According  to  the  Kenyon  bill,  or  rather  according 
to  my  interpretation  of  it,  refrigerator  cars  are  turned  over  to  the 
food  administrator.  And  he  is  to  see — or  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  the  actual  handling  of  the  cars  or  not,  but  he  was  to  see  that  a 
reasonable  number  should  be  provided.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  the  direction  of  them,  but  he  has  to  see  that  a  reasonably  supply 
of  refrigerator  cars  are  provided. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  in  my  bill,  but  that  does  not  arbitrarily 
take  the  cars  away  from  the  refrigerator-car  companies. 

Mr.  Martineau.  It  takes  them  away  from  the  packers? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No  ;  it  provides  that  if  the  railroad  companies 
haul  and  transport  cars  they  shall  have  the  right  to  deliver  them  to 
other  patrons  of  the  railroads,  that  is  if  an  independent  placker,  with- 
out cars,  asks  for  one  the  railroad  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  one  for 
him  to  transport  his  goods  in. 

Mr.  Martineau.  At  Oklahoma  City,  I  believe  it  was  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  Wilson  &  Co.'s  packing  house  had  to  close  down  because  it 
did  not  have  refrigerator  cars.  There  are  not  enough  cars  now  to 
satisfy  the  heavy  traffic  in  live-stock  products  from  the  Southwest. 
Frequently  operations  are  slowed  down  on  that  account. 

Senator  Kendrick,  you  have  been  on  the  markets  a  good  deal  more 
and  a  good  deal  longer  than  I  have,  but  you  know  you  will  go  out  to 
the  market  to-day,  and  maybe  a  packer-buyer  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  too  many  cattle  out  there  and  he  wants  to  buy  them  a  little 
lower 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  That  is  what  he  usually  tells 
you. 

Mr.  Martineau.  And  to-morrow  maybe  a  kosher  holiday.  If  you 
give  them  any  excuse,  and  it  may  be  slight,  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
thinks  he  ought  to  buy  cattle  a  little  cheaper.  If  he  has  an  additional 
reason  he  will  tell  you  that  he  ought  not  to  buy  your  cattle  at  as  high 
a  price  as  you  think  he  ought  to  buy  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  object  to  any  plan  of  handling 
cars  that  would  compel  the  railroads  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars, 
would  you? 
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Mr.  Marttneau.  If  before  we  put  such  a  clause  into  effect  we 
would  have  a  guaranty  that  the  railroads  would  furnish  cars,  the 
packers  would  have  no  objection  to  turning  them  over  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  question  I 
asked  you,  but  of  course  it  reflects  your  mind  in  the  matter.  The 
question  is,  if  there  were  a  simple  provision  that  the  railroads  should 
furnish  refrigerator  cars  on  demand  you  would  not  object  to  that  so 
long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  private  car  companies  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  The  word  "  reasonable  "  covers  too  much  ground. 
The  possibilities  are  too  great. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  want  the  railroads  to  furnish  a 
guaranty  as  to  refrigerator  cars,  you  would  not  want  that,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Well,  the  Government  owns  the  railroads,  and  it 
could  probably  guarantee  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  but  we  are  assuming  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  own  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Well,  it  controls  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  refrigerator 
car  is  the  one  kind  of  car  that  has  never  been  put  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Martineau.  The  proposition  has  been  put  up  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  on  an  economical  basis  I  suppose  they 
would  favor  leaving  them  as  they  are. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  understand  that  that  has  never  been  done? 

Mr.  Martineau.  No. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  would  leave  it  at  the  present  time  op- 
tional with  the  railroads  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  furnish 
refrigerator  cars  to  a  man  when  they  had  any? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  object  to  a  provision  which  would 
compel  them  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  If  we  presuppose  the  other,  yes;  if  the  ability  to 
furnish  refrigerator  cars  is  assured  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  then, 
all  right,  take  the  cars  away  from  the  packers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  believe  you  really  get  my  idea, 

Mr.  Martineau.  My  idea  in  this  proposition  is,  to  see  that  the 
packers  are  not  given  any  excuse  for  saying  they  can  not  buy  our 
cattle  and  hogs.  That  is  a  big  question  with  us.  If  you  have  been 
out  on-  the  markets,  like  I  have,  every  day,  you  will  appreciate  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  I  understand  you  now.  You  would  like 
if  possible  to  see  an  increased  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  packing 
industry,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Give  me  that  question  again? 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  like  to  see  an  increased  number  of 
men  engaged  in  the  packing  business,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  had  to  do  with  the  markets,  you 
say,  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Martineau.  About  10  years. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  known  a  good  deal  about  complaint* 
of  marketing? 
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Mr.  Mabtineau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendbick.  And  the  regular  charges,  whether  correct  or 
not,  that  market  conditions  were  not  what  they  should  be,  and  were 
not  fair;  you  have  heard  that? 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Would  vou  not  favor  some  kind  of  legislation 
that  would  bring  more  confidence  into  the  conditions  under  which 
we  market  this  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  You  can  not  bring  more  confidence  by  injecting 
politics.  Confidence  in  the  live-stock  industry  must  come  by  a  thor- 
ough understanding  between  the  producer  and  packer. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Legislation  is  not  necessarily  political. 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  It  is  hard  to  convince  people  of  that. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Would  you  call  any  interference  with  any  un- 
fair dealings  by  a  bank,  politics? 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  If  a  bank  has  been  unfair  in  its  dealings  it  is 
criminal. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  And  it  should  be  prosecuted.  And  we  have  laws 
to  do  that. 

Senator  Kendbick.  We  have  also  supervision  of  the  banks.  That 
is,  we  have  supervision  over  the  banks  through  Government  inspec- 
tion. Now,  the  question  I  have  asked  you  you  have  not  quite  under- 
stood. My  question  is,  what  I  asked  you  originally,  Do  you  know 
about  the  periodical  disturbances  in  the  cattle  markets? 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  do  not  think  that  ought  to  exist,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  Well,  I  do  not 

Senator  Kendbick  (interposing).  You  do  not  believe  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  it  that  way,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  Well,  it  all  depends  on  what  you  are  trying  to 
do.  If  you  are  trying  to  get  for  a  man  what  he  asks  for  his  stuff 
it  might  be  different  from  what  the  stuff  is  really  worth.  Possibly 
some  are  worth  what  are  asked  for  them  and  some  are  not.  Possibly 
some  objections  are  legitimately  made  and  some  are  not.  If  there 
is  any  monopoly;  if  there  is  any  collusion;  if  there  is  any  unfaith- 
fulness; if  there  is  any  dishonesty,  then  some  action  should  be  taken. 
If  there  is  none  of  these  things  then  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  market  to-day. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  But  if  there  has  been  any  or  all  of  these  things 
I  understand  we  have  a  means  of  reaching  and  ferreting  them  out. 
I  understand  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  spent  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  two  vears  in  investigating  the  packing  industry,  and 
they  have  not  found  a  concrete  case.  That  being  sq  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  legislation  would  do  us  any  good. 

Senator  Kendbick.  You  say  they  have  not  found  it? 

Mr.  Mabtineau.  I  say  I  do  not  see  where  they  have  found  or 
pointed  out  any  concrete  example,  or  in  definite  terms,  anything  of 
the  thing.  And  if  they  had,  we  have  a  Sherman  antitrust  law  to  put 
the  guilty  parties  in  jail. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Do  you  read  their  reports? 
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Mr.  Martin  eau.  I  have  read  several  columns  from  their  reports* 
but  I  have  not  read  all  of  their  reports,  of  course.  I  am  a  pretty 
busy  man,  you  know,  and,  great  heavens,  I  could  not  read  all  that. 

There  is  not  a  man  you  can  talk  to  about  Senator  Kendrick,  in 
Wyoming,  who  has  any*  doubt  his  trying  to  do  what  is  right.  There 
are  men  who  will  tell  you  that  they  object  to  his  bill,  but  that  they 
think  Senator  Kendrick  is  right. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  a  compliment,  but  Senator  Kendrick 
is  just  like  other  Senators,  and  he  is  trying  to  do  something  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Martineau.  I  know,  and  that  is  just  what  they  say. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  injure  you 
or  anbody  else.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  trying  to  get  legislation, 
if  I  -may  appear  in  the  role  of  a  witness  for  a  moment,  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  all  involved. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Well,  I  have  attended  several  meetings  in  the 
last  six  months,  at  which  this  subject  has  been  the  sole  issue  and 
topic  of  conversation.  At  one  meeting  the  division  of  sentiment  for 
and  against  the  bill  would  be  about  half  and  half,  and  at  another 
meeting  there  would  be  some  more  for  the  bill  than  were  against  it, 
and  at  another  meeting  there  would  be  more  against  the  bill  than 
were  for  it,  and  so  on.  But  as  to  the  opinion  whether  or  not  there 
can  be  help  from  legislation  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  t 
pretty  well-divided  opinion. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Senator  Capper.  I  notice  that  you  took  some  exceptions  to  a 
suggestion  I  made  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  proper  to  have  Government 
supervision  of  the  banks,  it  might  be  proper  to  have  Government 
supervision  of  the  packing  houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pub- 
lishing business  is  under  Government  supervision  and  regulation, 
isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Martineau.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Capper.  That  is,  you  can  not  put  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  into  the  mails  until  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
given  you  a  license  to  deposit  your  paper  there? 

Mr.  Martineau.  It  specifically  states  what  you  shall  not  say. 

Senator  Capper.  But  there  are  really  some  very  drastic  regula- 
tions, aren't  there,  put  out  by  the  Government,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  absolutely  control  your  busi- 
ness, so  far  as  mailing  your  papers  is  concerned,  and  you  could  not 
put  a  copy  of  your  paper  out  until  the  Government  has  given  its 
approval ;  and  if  you  should  violate  any  of  the  certain  regulations 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  lays  down,  you  are  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Yes;  but 

Senator  Capper  (interposing).  Now,  if  it  is  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  your  business,  the  publishing  business,  you  still 
think  that  the  Government  should  not  attempt  to  have  any  super- 
vision whatever  over  the  packing  business;  is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Martineau.  Second-class  privileges,  like  your  banking  law, 
specifically  state  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  not.  In  other 
words,  the  regulations  specifically  state  what  constitutes  second- 
class  mailing  privileges,  and  the  same  as  to  first-class  mail. 

Senator  Capper.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
makes  those  regulations? 
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Mr.  Martin eau.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  can  mail  under  second-class 
rates  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  a  matter  of  regulating  the  mail 
and  not  the  newspaper. 

Senator  Capper.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  see  and  to  say  whether  your  paper  comes  within  the 
requirements  of  that  law.  They  mignt  throw  out  your  paper  and 
you  would  have  no  recourse,  even  in  the  courts,  for  that  particular 
issue  of  the  paper.  So  it  seems  to  me  there  are  some  very  drastic 
regulations  of  the  publishing  business  by  the  Government,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Government  officer,  just  as  this  bill  proposes  to  put 
the  packing  business  under  a  Government  officer.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Government  should  discriminate  against  the  publishing  business, 
and  leave  out,  possibly,  the  packing  business. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Senator  Capper,  instead  of  contrasting  that  su- 
pervision with  this  particular  proposed  legislation,  contrast  the  Ken- 
yon  bill  with  the  second-class  pQstage  privileges  and  you  will  get 
nearer  to  it.  If  Mr.  Burleson  could  tell  you  that  you  can  not  carry 
this  or  that  advertisement  in  your  paper,  and  that  you  can  not  say 
this  or  that  in  your  paper,  then  that  would  be  a  species  of  supervis- 
ion that  would  be  synonymous  to  the  Kenyon  bill. 

Senator  Capper.  I  think  he  does  tell  ^ou  what  kind  of  advertise- 
ments you  can  carry — he  has  almost  unlimited  power  to  regulate  the 
character  of  paper  that  you  wish  to  put  out.  In  10  minutes  he 
can  throw  that  paper  out  of  the  mails,  and  has  done  it  in  a  good 
many  instances.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  the  same  supervision 
and  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  comes  right 
home  to  you ;  and  yet  you  seem  to  think  it  would  be  an  awful  mistake 
home  to  you ;  an  dyet  you  seem  to  think  it  would  be  a  nawf ul  mistake 
to  attempt  any  sort  of  supervision  or  regulation  of  the  great  pack- 
ing industry,  which,  probably,  is  not  more  important  than  the  pub- 
lishing business. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  contrast  them, 
you  might  contrast  the  censorship  of  a  newspaper  with  the  Kenyon 
bill,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  contrast  the  second-class  postage 
privileges  with  the  Kenyon  bill,  for  the  requirements  are  well  defined 
in  the  law,  and  the  Postmaster  General  can  throw  out  your  paper 
for  those  reasons  and  no  other.  This  applies  to  my  paper.  Under 
this  bill  the  food  administrator  could,  tor  one  reason  or  another, 
put  my  paper  out  of  business,  because  I  am  under  license.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  I  could  oppose  it.  This  bill  provides  that  the 
food  administrator,  and  we  will  say  Mr.  Falfurrias,  for  instance,  he 
could  inform  me  that  my  license  is  canceled 

Senator  Capper  (interposing).  Well,  I  do  not  attempt  to  defend 
this  provision  of  the  bill,  which  is  going  to  license  any  papers  of 
any  kind.    I  do  not  think  it  wise. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Well,  it  comes  to  it. 

Senator  Capper.  But  I  am  talking  about  regulations  that  the  Gov- 
ernment now  has  for  your  publication.  That  is  the  only  thing  I 
refer  to.  So  this  matter  of  regulation  or  supervision  of  industry  is 
not  new  by  any  means.  That  is  the  only  point  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  made  the  remark  which  you  take  exception  to;  that  the  packing 
business,  like  the  newspaper  business  and  a  good  many  other  busi- 
nesses, might  come  undfer  Government  regulation  in  a  pretty  drastic 
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way  at  times.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  packing  houses,  they  would 
have  recourse  to  the  court  of  appeal  if  they  did  not  like  the  order  of 
the  Government  officer.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  newspaper 
has  any  recourse;  at  least,  there  may  be  great  delay,  and  a  month 
may  go  by,  but  the  packing  house  can  go  on  immediately  as  I  under- 
stand with  its  business.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Senator  Capper,  you  are  familiar  with  live  stock 
conditions  in  our  country,  like  myself;  at  least  you  ought  to  be.  We 
are  in  danger  down  there,  in  grave  danger  unless  this  campaign  sub- 
sides ;  unless  we  get  a  chance  to  get  there  an  unrestricted  market. 

Senator  Capper.  I  have  heard  that  for  years.  Whenever  there 
has  been  any  agitation  here  along  that  line  that  same  cry  comes 
up.  When  the  Borland  resolution  was  up  there  was  just  the  same 
racket  from  out  of  that  country  by  the  same  people;  and  it  took  two 
or  three  years  to  get  the  resolution  through  Congress  to  get  some 
sort  of  investigation — for  the  first  investigation  then ;  and  they  had 
some  fight  on  here  last  year  when  the  Kendrick  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  committee.  The  markets  go  up  and  down,  it  seems  to  me, 
periodically  without  regard  to  any  legislation  before  the  Congress. 
So  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed  on  that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Is  this  an  attempt^  probably,  to  have  the  power 
to  put  a  price  on  cattle,  and  to  prevent  it  from  going  up  and  down? 

Senator  Capper.  No. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Could  this  man  go  into  the  office  of  administrator 
of  foodstuffs  on  a  wave  from  the  East  against  prices  and  administer 
that  office  in  fairness  to  the  Western  producer? 

Senator  Capper.  Well,  now,  you  are  discussing  the  merits  of  men. 

Mr.  Martineau.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  men  in  the  West 
want  to  do  more  than  anything  else  is  to  stabilize  the  market. 

Senator  Capper.  We  all  want  that,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Has  he  the  power  to  do  it? 

Senator  Capper.  It  will  help,  I  think. 

Mr.  Martineau.  How  can  he  do  it? 

Senator  Capper.  Possibly  Senator  Kendrick's  bill  is  a  little 
stronger  on  that  line  than  this  one.  I  think  we  want  something  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Martineau.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  people  from 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  live-stock  men,  all  of  them,  and  I  have 
confined  my  efforts  to  live-stock  men;  and  the  only  solution  I  can  see 
of  the  whole  problem  is,  first,  a  fair  about  face  between  the  packer 
and  the  producer :  they  have  got  first  to  find  out  about  one  another. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Government  can  bring 
that  about  and  help  along  that  line  with  this  proposed  legislation — 
with  something  along  this  line  which  will  help  the  packing  industry? 
That  is  in  my  mind.  I  believe  it  will  remove  suspicion,  and  result 
in  stablizing  the  live-stock  industry.  I  believe  that  is  the  great 
purpose  behind  that  measure.  I  think  Senator  Kendrick  and  Sena- 
tor Kenvon  have  that  in  view. 

Mr.  Martineau.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  50-50 
market.  Oklahoma  City  is  an  ideal  50-50  market.  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  50-50  is  used:  We  have  two  packing  houses  in  Oklahoma 
City — Wilson  &  Co.  and  Morris  &  Co.  As  I  stated  in  my  little  state- 
ment, frequently  the  receipts  are  absolutely  inadequate.     Now,  say 
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one  day  one  man  goes  out  and  buvs  up  all  those  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
remains  out  the  next  day.  In  tnose  circumstances  would  there  be 
competition?  There  need  be  no  understanding  whatsoever,  for  both 
of  them  are  in  the  same  business,  and  they  both  ought  to  buy.  It 
would  be  an  economic  loss  to  have  one  plant  lie  idle  to-day  and  the 
other  lie  idle  to-morrow. 

When  livestock  receipts  become  in  the  Southwest  above  consump- 
tion, the  particular  market  in  which  the  live  stock  are  offered,  for 
instance,  Fort  Worth,  so  long  as  Oklahoma  City  packers  can  go 
down  to  Fort  Worth  and  think  they  are  getting  their  cattle  a  little 
bit  cheaper  there,  they  go  down  and  buy  them  at  Fort  Worth.  When- 
ever they  get  a  little  higher  at  that  point  they  quit  That  tends  to 
keep  a  steady  supply  on  all  markets  and  keeps  up  competition,  which 
you  would  not  get  to  any  great  extent  on  the  50-50  basis. 

Organized  labor  in  the  packing  houses  constitutes  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  employees.  To-day  in  a  Washington  paper  I  no- 
ticed that  the  American  Bar  Association  protests  against  judicial 
recall  and  says  it  is  socialism.  In  another  part  of  the  paper  organ- 
ized labor  says  they  will  have  such  legislation  if  they  have  to  go  to 
work  and  elect  a  Congress  that  will  give  it  to  them.  I  say  to  you, 
gentlemen,  put  any  food  administrator  under  such  a  system  and  what 
will  you  come  to! 

Senator  Cappeb.  Nothing  very  much  has  happened  to  the  banking 
business,  or  to  the  newspaper  business,  and  several  other  lines  that  we 
might  speak  of. 

Mr.  Martlneatt.  Do  you  ask,  would  anything  happen  to  them? 

Senator  Capper.  I  say,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  has  been  no  great 
harm  come  to  these  businesses  that  have  had  Government  super- 
vision. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Your  contrast  is  unfair.  News  print  does  not 
spoil,  while  meats  are  perishable.  Meats  must  be  put  on  a  market 
within  three  days  after  they  are  butchered. 

Senator  Capper.  A  daily  newspaper  spoils  within  three  hours  after 
it  is  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Martineau.  Not  so  with  Capper's  Weekly.  [Laughter  in 
the  room.]  But  pardon  me,  Senator,  for  mentioning  your  personal 
periodical,  though  that  is  a  fact  about  it.  But  what  we  need  to-day  is 
organization.  It  is  organization  that  we  must  have.  We  must  have 
efficiency  all  down  the  line.  This  thing  is  costing  money.  You 
can  not  produce  a  3-year  old  steer  for  less  than  $100  to-day,  and  the 
way  cattle  are  selling  now  any  man  who  has  raised  such  a  steer 
and  sells  him  now  would  lose  $25.  Under  such  conditions  would 
any  man  have  the  nerve  to  start  an  operation  of  the  kind?  If  you 
can  legislate  to  help  out  such  a  man,  and  get  him  that  money  that  he 
needs  and  should  have  for  his  work,  it  will  be  a  blessing.  If  you  can 
do  that  I  will  thank  you. 

Senator  Capper.  I  think  this  committee  is  trying  to  do  that.  I 
know  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  this  committee  wno  wants  in  any 
way  to  harm  the  packing  industry  or  the  live-stock  industry.  That  is 
farthest  from  our  minds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Martineau  ¥ 

Mr.  Martineau.  No,  sir. 

133622— 19— FT  2 39 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Mr.  Martineau.  I  thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Tutwiler  here? 
Mr.  Tutwiler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  come  forward,  and  give  your  full  name, 
business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  N.  TUTWILER,  MANAGER  OF  STORES  FOE 

NEW  EIVEE  CO.,  McDONALD,  W.  VA. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  these  two  bills,  the  Kendrick  bill 
and  the  Kenyon  bill  ? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  them  or  are  you  opposed  to 
them? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Why,  Senator,  I  am  opposed  to  them.  My  argu- 
ment on  the  bills  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  gentleman  I  have 
heard  this  afternoon,  because  we  are  in  the  coal  business  primarily, 
and  in  the  stores  under  my  supervision  we  furnish  more  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  that  otherwise  necessary  products  to  the  miners  or 
laborers.  We  are  in  West  Virginia,  where  our  business  is  somewhat 
isolated  from  the  markets,  and  our  people  depend  absolutely  upon 
us  for  the  goods  upon  which  they  survive,  and  if  we  do  not  furnish 
them  with  these  necessities  of  life  we  do  not  get  results  from  them 
in  the  mining  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Directly  you  would  not  be  affected,  but  indirectly 
you  would  be? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Yes,  sir;  indirectly.  Government  supervision  of 
the  packing  industry,  as  proposed,  especially  in  the  Kenyon  bill, 
would  seem  to  us  as  promising  to  prevent  us  from  successfully  pro- 
viding our  people  with  the  provisions  which  they  require.  Take 
the  packers,  and  they  have  branch  houses  where  they  handle  goods, 
which  we  can  get  on  short  notice.  They  are  delivered  to  us  and  we 
do  not  have  to  keep  large  stocks  on  hand  ourselves.  They  have  their 
route  cars  from  which  goods  are  delivered  to  us  in  first-class  con- 
dition, in  just  as  good  condition  as  though  we  lived  in  the  city, 
where  they  had  a  well-managed  house  in  the  way  of  cold-storage 
facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  goods  had  to  be  shipped  in 
to  us,  they  would  naturally  have  to  lie  around  railroad  terminals, 
in  the  hot  sun,  maybe  for  a  number  of  hours,  waiting  for  local  trains 
to  get  them  out  to  our  place  of  business.  Taken  all  in  all  we  could 
not  get  the  goods  in  the  shape  we  are  getting  them  in  to-day  by 
dealing  with  the  packers,  and  by  your  allowing  them  to  provide  for 
themselves,  at  their  own  expense,  the  facilities  necessary  to  so  de- 
liver the  goods  to  us. 

Another  thing,  we  do  not  carry  extensive  stocks  ourselves,  and 
while  we  buy  in  many  instances  in  the  summertime  from  the  farmers 
who  produce  cattle  and  hogs  and  fowls,  yet  we  find  our  people  de- 
mand the  packers'  beef,  because  it  is  of  a  much  better  quality  than 
that  of  the  farmers  throughout  that  section  of  the  State,  of  the  cattle 
that  they  raise. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  beef  only,  or  are  you  speak- 
ing of  other  products  which  the  packers  are  handling?     Are  you 
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assuming  that  if  these  bills  are  enacted  into  law  the  packers  will  be 
deprived  of  handling  other  products? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Senator,  that  is  not  my  object  in  making  the  state- 
ment I  made.  However,  if  the  packers  were  deprived  of  handling 
the  side  lines  it  would  seriously  inconvenience  a  lot  of  small  opera- 
tions^ by  small  companies,  where  they  start  out  on  a  small  capital 
and  expand.  In  such  a  case  they  would  be  called  upon  to  buy  stuff  in 
quantity,  and  if  they  bought  it  that  way  it  is  possible  they  are  not 
financially  able  to-pay  for  it.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  packers 
have  their  branch  houses  in  close  proximity  to  these  small  businesses, 
and  there  being  able  to  get  the  stuff  to  do  business  on,  on  short  notice, 
they  are  enabled  to  do  business,  and  the  packers  are  enabled  to  take 
care  of  their  trade.  The  whole  result  is  that  these  people  can  take 
care  of  the  retail  trade  with  much  less  expense,  and  with  much  less 
chance  of  spoilage  than  if  they  had  to  buy  at  distance  and  in  larger 
quantity,  and  trust  to  the  dangers  of  transportation. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  packers  are  a  little  more 
lenient  with  the  trade,  and  more  careful  in  seeing  that  the  goods 
sold  get  to  the  dealer  in  better  condition,  and  fresher,  and  the  small 
grocer  is  able  to  present  his  goods  to  the  people  in  better  condition, 
where  he  does  not  do  a  volume  of  business,  and  the  whole  transaction 
is  more  satisfactory  than  if  he  had  to  keep  a  lot  of  stuff  in  his  base- 
ment with  a  chance  of  deterioration. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Kendrick  bill 
that  affects  the  packer  with  reference  to  handling  other  products. 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  but  meat  products? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Kendrick  bill  which  would  affect  that  matter? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Yes,  sir. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  legislation  would  tend  to  take 
away  private  initiative,  and  put  business  on  a  plane  where  efficiency 
would  not  count  as  much  as  it  does  where  it  is  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petition, and  where  everybody  is  practically  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  The  New  River  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  $15,000,000. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  an  infant  industry? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  incorporated  for  about  15 
years. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  under  the  license  system  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  good  profits? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  No,  sir;  the  coal  people  do  not  aim  to  make  any 
profits  in  their  stores. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  their  stores.  Their  store  business  war* 
remunerative,  wasn't  it? 
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Mr.  Ttjtwiler.  No,  sir,  Senator ;  that  is  what  I  meant  to  tell  you. 
The  stores  are  run  more  in  order  to  keep  the  men  satisfied  and  to 
keep  labor  on  the  job.  I  was  instructed  not  to  make  any  profit; 
that  they  wanted  me  to  keep  the  goods  where  the  men  could  get  them 
and  where  they  would  be  encouraged  to  work  every  day,  and  to  so 
sell  them  that  we  would  offer  an  inducement  for  them  to  mine 
coal  rather  than  for  us  to  attempt  to  make  a  profit  in  merchandising. 

The  Chairman.  You  attempt  to  keep  prices  down  so  as  to  keep 
the  men  satisfied? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  that  you  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Tutwiler,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  furthel*  you  wish  to  say?  Is 
there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  about  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  Senator,  as  to  the  refrigerator-car  system,  I  would 
say  that  the  packers  by  owning  them  themselves  are  able  to  keep 
them  in  much  better  condition,  by  not  allowing  other  shippers  to 
sidetrack  them  on  some  sidetrack  or  to  load  some  other  freight  into 
them,  and  that  they  are  able  to  have  the  cars  properly  cleaned  out 
and  disinfected  and  repaired,  so  as  to  ship  their  goods  promptly 
I  think  it  has  worked  to  mighty  good  advantage  for  the  packers 
to  own  their  own  cars.  Another  thing,  it  enables  the  packer  to  know 
that  he  can  ship  his  goods,  because  he  has  a  car  to  load  them  into. 
Otherwise  he  might  have  to  wait  on  the  Railroad  Administration  a 
couple  of  days  for  a  refrigerator  car. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  Mr.  Tutwiler,  that 
you  care  to  say,  the  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Tutwiler.  And 'I  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  here  who  would 
like  to  be  heard  this  afternoon  1  [A  pause  without  response.]  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Neff  is  here.  Would  not  you  like  to  be  heard  in 
the  morning,  as  it  is  now  getting  late,  and  there  is  a  roll  call-  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  have  to  answer? 

Mr.  Neff.  Any  time  to  suit  your  convenience  will  suit  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  in  the  morning.  And  if  there 
is  anyone  else  here  this  evening  to  be  heard  we  will  try  to  hear 
him  in  the  morning.  And  the  committee  will  now  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(And,  at  4.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow morning,  Friday,  September  5,  1919,  at  10  o'clock.) 
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FBIDAY,  SKPTEMBEB  5,    1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
yesterday  afternoon,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Neff,  of  Chicago,  here  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Neff,  if  you  will  kindly  come  around  and  give 
your  business  and  post-office  address  to  the  reporter,  you  may  then 
proceed  to  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WARD  A.  NEFF,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CORN  BELT  FABM  DAILIES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Neff.  In  coming  before  you  with  remarks  on  the  Kenyon  and 
Kendrick  bills,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  represent  four  newspapers  and  as 
an  executive  officer  of  each,  the  four  corporations  which  publish  them. 
These  newspapers  are  published  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
ers and  the  producers  of  live  stock.  They  carry  among  other  things 
the  most  complete  daily  live-stock  market  reports  published  in  this 
country.  With  their  publishing  companies  they  are  named  and  lo- 
cated as  follows :  Chicago  Daily  Drovers'  Journal,  Drovers'  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Daily  Drovers'  Telegram,  Drovers' 
Telegram  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Daily  Drovers'  Journal-Stockman, 
Journal  Stockman  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  National  Live  Stock  Reporter, 
Reporter  Publishing  Co.,  National  Stock  Yards,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

You  gentlemen  have  heard  from  producers  of  live  stock  and  their 
commission  men  the  reasons  why  they  are  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat 
these  objections.  But  before  passing  to  a  discussion  of  our  own  case, 
I  wish  to  urge  in  behalf  of  the  producers  that  you  consider  their 
words  very  carefully  before  burdening  the  live-stock  industry  with 
a  license  system,  the  outcome  of  which  experienced  stockmen  assert 
will  be  a  detriment  and  which  at  best  is  an  uncertain  experiment. 
You  are  dealing  with  a  most  important  problem  vital  to  the  whole 
Nation,  as  the  production  of  meats  can  only  be  maintained  by  assur- 
ing the  farmer  a  ready  market  for  his  live  stock. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  that  interference  with  the  packers'  re- 
frigerator-car system  and  ownership  of  stockyards  may,  as  con- 
tended, result  in  market  gluts  with  coincident  price  declines,  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  that  view  and  other  means  found  for 
accomplishing  the  ends  whi^h  you  seek  to  attain.    Otherwise,  there 
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will  result  a  decrease  in  production  instead  of  an  increase.  The  con- 
sumer will  be  burdened  with  higher  instead  of  lower  costs. 

But  now  to  the  newspapers'  case : 

We  are  opposed  to  licensing  of  newspapers  and  protest  against  the 
enactment  of  the  Kenyon  bill  (S.  2202)  because  it  contains  tha  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  4.  That  no  person  shall  engage  In  or  carry  on  the  business  of — 
(c)  Collecting  in  connection  with  a  stockyard  and  distributing  in  commerce 
live-stock  market  quotations  or  live-stock  market  news;  unless  he  shall  secure 
and  hold  a  license  which  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon 
application,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  under  this  act 

The  language  of  this  clause  is  very  broad  and  inclusive,  and,  there- 
fore, somewhat  difficult  of  exact  interpretation.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  courts  might  take  the  broad  view  that  it  applies  to  all  news- 
papers carrying  live-stock  market  reports.  The  adoption  of  this 
principle  would  be  at  least  a  step  toward  the  licensing  of  all  news- 
papers.   This  we  consider  most  objectionable. 

In  the  first  place,  such  licensing  is  unnecessary  and  would  accomplish 
no  benefit  either  to  the  reader  of  market  reports  or  to  the  publisher 
of  thorn.  We  believe  that  in  general  live-stock  market  reports  ema- 
nating through  the  pre^s  from  the  chief  market  centers  are  as  accurate 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them.  The  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  Federal  licensing  would  put  the  stamp  of  Government 
approval  on  such  news.  Let  me  point  out  that  such  approval  would 
add  not  one  iota  to  the  reliability  of  the  market  report  because  it 
must  stand  or  fall  on  truth  and  accuracy  and  timeliness  alone.  How 
long  do  you  suppose  a  publisher  would  represent  the  buyer's  side  or 
rather  misrepresent  the  market  in  the  buyer's  favor  without  having 
his  work  branded  as  "  false  "  by  the  sellers  ?  How  many  times  could 
he  misquote  a  producer's  sale  without  losing  not  only  tne  producer's 
confidence  but  also  that  of  his  neighbors?  How  many  times  would 
readers  place  their  confidence  in  and  transact  business  on  the  basis 
of  newspaper  market  reports  as  they  do  now  after  they  had  found 
them  just  once  to  be  false?  How  long  would  a  reader  continue  to 
subscribe  for  a  paper  which  breaks  faith  with  him?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  evident.  The  publishers  of  market  reports  which 
fail  in  truth,  accuracy,  and  timeliness  would  soon  close  up  shop.  No 
Government  license  is  needed  to  keep  market  reports  accurate,  and  no 
Government  license  would  keep  a  publisher  in  business  who  printed 
untruthful  reports. 

The  youngest  of  the  publications  I  represent  has  been  in  business 
30  years;  the  oldest  47  years.  They  have  established  a  record  for 
authenticity  that  a  license  would  not  improve.  We  resent  the  impu- 
tation that  Federal  control  is  necessary  to  make  us  keep  faith  with 
our  readers. 

In  the  second  place,  any  newspaper  affected  by  this  clause  would 
come  under  the  other  main  provisions  of  the  proposed  law.  This 
would  menu  that  they  would  be  subject  to  the  rule-,  regulations,  and 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  his  administrative  officer,  the 
commisisoner  of  foodstuffs,  and  sunh  persons  or  bureaus  as  might  be 
delegated  supervisory  authority.  As  we  interpret  the  bill  it  vests  in 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  of  the  powers  known  to  our  form  of 
government — legislative,  executive,  or  administrative  and  judicial. 
We  object  to  giving  any  single  man  power  to  make  the  laws  for 
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newspapers  to  obey.  We  object  to  giving  him  power  to  revoke  or 
suspend  licenses  for  violation  of  the  laws  he  makes.  The  measure 
of  redress  provided  by  the  bill,  the  appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  we  con- 
sider of  doubtful  adequacy.  We  object  to  the  principle  of  consider- 
ing a  man  guilty  until  he  proves  himself  innocent,  which  we  think 
would  be  established  by  this  enactment.  All  of  these  provisions  are 
autocratic  and  un-American. 

Furthermore,  licensing  daily  newspapers  and  putting  them  under 
control  of  a  political  appointee  would  open  the  door  to  possible  re- 
strictions on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  if  in  itself  the  passing  of 
such  a  law  did  not  constitute  such  a.  restriction.  Who  can  say  to 
what  extent  and  in  what  manner  any  one  man  would  use  the  power 
over  the  press  given  him  by  the  Kenyon  bill?  A  publisher  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  having  his  license  revoked  and  of 
being  summoned  before  a  tribunal  empowered  to  make  rules  as  well 
as  enforce  them  would  be  absolutely  helpless  in  the  hands'  of  this 
political  appointee.  The  idea  is  surely  repugnant  to  all  of  us  who 
nave  enjoyed  the  right  to  speak,  think,  and  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  conscience  under  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  our 
Nation. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  page  4363  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  21  reporting  the  debate  between  Senators  Wadsworth,  Ken- 
yon, and  Fernald,  during  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  th« 
latter. 

From  a  statement  made  on  this  occasion  by  Senator  Kenyon,  it 
appears  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  his  biil  as  farreaching  as  it 
would  be  under  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  section  by  the 
Senators,  their  interpretation  being  the  broad  one,  which,  we  believe, 
the  courts  would  also  take.  Mr.  Kenyon,  replying  to  Mr.  Fernald's 
remark  u  But  reports  in  the  newspapers  would  be  in  connection  with 
the  stockyards,"  is  quoted  as  saying :  "  Certainly  not.  The  lan- 
guage relates  to  stockyards  papers  and  stockyards  reports  that  are 
issued."  This  means  that  Senator  Kenyon  intends  to  include  only 
papers  published  at  stockyards.     Why  this  discrimination  ? 

But  even  if  this  narrower  interpretation  is  correct,  all  that  has 
been  said  thus  far  concerning  the  application  of  this  proposed  law 
to  newspapers  in  general  applies  in  the  case  of  the  stockyards 
papers.  If  you  gentlemen  see  fit  to  enact  such  legislation  now,  you 
will  establish  a  principle  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  applied  to  all 
publications  of  whatever  purpose  and  frequency  of  issue. 

The  growth  of  the  various  so-called  stockyards  papers  has  been 
in  a  sense  coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  several  live  stock  mar- 
ket centers.  The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  papers  parallels  in 
a  way  the  number  of  producers  who  ship  to  the  market  at  which  it 
is  published.  Setting  aside  the  questions  of  initiative  and  energy  of 
the  publishers,  it  is  natural  result,  therefore,  that  at  the  four  largest 
live-st^ck  markets,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omahaa,  and  St.  Louis, 
should  be  found  the  four  largest  market  dailies.  These  are  known  * 
as  the  Corn  Belt  Farm  Dailies,  the  newspapers  previously  enu- 
merated, which  I  have  the  honor  to%  represent. 

By  way  of  further  explanation,  the  physical  plants  of  these  pub- 
lications are  in  each  case  located  at  the  stockvards  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  publication  of  live-stock  news.  The  newspapers  them- 
selves are  exactly  like  the  metropolitan  newspapers  except  that  they 
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r  farm  readers  instead  of  city  folks.     They  carry 

reports  of  each  day's  happenings  the  world  over. 

editorials  and  their  special  features  just  as  the  citj 
ery  newspaper  features  prominently  the  news  in 
s  are  most  interested.    Farmers  look  first  for  market 

this  reason  the  Corn  Belt  Farm  Dailies  print  them 
!.  That,  however,  does  not  differentiate  these  news- 
se  which  print  this  kind  of  news  on  the  inside  pages, 
the  city  paper's  market  report  differ  from  the  farm 
s  does  the  metropolitan  newspaper  get  its  market 

can  be  but  one  answer.  All  such  news  is  obtained 
ante  processes — by  sending  reporters  to  the  market 
ing  both  buying  and  selling  sides,  and  forming  a 
.vhat  both  pay. 

:,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  ground  for  making  a 
lis  legislation  between  the  Corn  Belt  farm  dailies 
metropolitan  newspapers  printed  in  their  respective 
Hon,  either  because  of  content  matter  of  the  papers 
leir  location  at  stockyards.  We  fail  to  understand 
proposal  to  place  restrictions  on  one  newspaper  in  a 
while  its  next-door  neighbor,  carrying  the  same  or 

unrestricted.  Why  should  we  be  compelled  to  op- 
orders  of  a  political  employee  and  his  subordinates. 
■  the  laws  of  this  country,  which  are  good  and  suffi- 
trol  of  other  newspapers  nnd  other  business  men? 

this  section  of  the  bill,  "in  connection  with  stock- 
itible  of  interpretation  as  referring  to  ownership  of 

by  stockyards  companies,  packers,  or  other  stock- 
>s,  or  that  some  financial  relationship  exists  between 

early  restricted  to  such  ownership  or  relationship 
searing  on  the  papers  which  I  represent.  None  of 
or  ever  have  been  packer  owned  or  controlled — nor 
vient  to  an j'  other  interest.  The  Corn  Belt  farm 
ished  entirely  in  the  interest  of  producers  of  live 
farm  products.  The  four  corporations  have  an  »£- 
if  $-).->0,000.  Their  stock  is  all  owned  by  individual-. 
re.  employees  of  the  companies.  None  of  them  are 
'  at  all.  interested  in  any  packing  house,  stockyards 
ompairy.     This  has  always  been  true  of  these  coni- 

■ess  this  particularly  because  of  published  statements 
le  Federal  Trade  Commission,  including  those  creil- 
■er,  which  have  seemed  to  give  the  impression  that 

yard  newspapers  are  packer  owned,  whereas  quite 
ue.  The  commission's  report  on  the  meat- pack  ins 
to  six  live-stock  market  publications  in  which  the 
owned  an  interest.     The  commission's  report,  so  far 

able  to  find  out,  did  not  refer  to  any  of  our  pnb- 
intro'lled.  This  fact,  in  view  of  the  comprehensive- 
igation,  may  be  accepted  as  the  best  evidence  obtain- 
elationship  does  not  exist — if  your  statements  and 
of  our  records  are  insufficient  proof. 
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Having  shown  that  we  are  entirely  free  and  independent  pub- 
lishers, now  let  us  say  that  if  this  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  publica- 
tion of  news  by  those  interested  in  either  the  buying  or  selling  of 
live  stock,  we  object  to  being  made  the  "  goats."  We  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  entire  subscription  list  of  all  six  of  these  publications 
equals  the  nuihber  of  subscribers  to  just  one  of  our  publications,  the 
Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal.  We  furthermore  believe  that  were 
an  investigation  made  at  this  time,  it  would  be  found  that  three  of 
the  six  packer-controlled  papers  are  now  being  published  by  entirely 
independent  publishers. 

We  have  heretofore  stated  the  view  that  a  market  report  will  live 
or  die  with  its  truthfulness  and  accuracy  and  that  view  remains  un- 
altered with  reference  to  packer-owned  papers.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  sellers  at  those  markets  would  permit  biased  reports  to  go 
out  uncontradicted.  However,  if  you  do  not  share  in  that  opinion 
and  feel  that  remedial  legislation  is  necessary,  can  you  not  devise  a 
means  of  remedying  the  condition  that  is  wrong  without  subjecting 
all  market  newspapers  and  perhaps  all  newspapers  carrying  market 
reports  to  the  un-American  licensing  plan  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  enact?  Would  you  not  consider  it  fundamentally  wrong  for  a 
doctor  to  treat  the  whole  body  because  a  toe  is  diseased?  Even  in 
this  very  bill  you  do  not  propose  to  take  away  private-owned  cars 
from  ali  industries  because  you  feel  the  packers  are  misusing  theirs 
in  some  mysterious  way. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  you,  gentlemen,  sincerely  and  earnestly  to 
seek  other  remedies  and  not  to  impose  upon  the  market  or  other  news- 
papers the  licensing  provisions  suggested  by  the  Kenyon  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen  of  the  committee? 

Senator  Capper.  There  was  one  statement  there  that  interested 
me — but  are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  add  is  that  I  have  a  few 
copies  of  our  publications,  and  will  hand  them  over  if  any  of  the 
Senators  would  like  to  look  at  them,  and  ask  any  questions  about 
them. 

Senator  Capper.  You  have  stated  that  your  publications  are  not 
packer  controlled  nor  in  any  way  subservient  to  them.  Here  is  some- 
thing that  attracted  my  attention  some  few  weeks  ago:  I  got  quite 
a  number  of  copies  of  your  papers  in  which  articles  which  presented 
the  packer  side  of  this  proposed  legislation,  and  which  articles  at- 
tacked the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills,  were  marked  in  a  way  that 
indicated  that  the  papers  came  from  the  publishing  office  of  the  pub- 
lications. At  the  time  that  impressed  me  as  indicating  that  the 
papers  were  interested  in  this  legislation,  and  they  were  the  only 
papers  so  far  as  I  remember,  that  came  to  me  in  that  way;  that  had 
gone  to  some  trouble  to  prepare  articles,  interviews,  editorials,  and 
so  on,  making  rather  vicious  attacks  on  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick 
bills;  and  that  the  publishers  or  somebody  apparently  in  the  home 
office,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  mark  them,  and  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  they  got  my  attention.  Now,  that  rather  caused  me  to  think 
that  these  publications  were  very  much  interested  in  this  packer  leg- 
islation, from  the  packers'  viewpoint,  and  that  is  mentioned  here  be- 
cause I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  them,  and  wondered 
whether  you  could  make  any  explanation  as  to  how  that  came  about. 
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Mr.  Neff.  An  explanation  of  that  is  very  easy:  We  consider  that 
more  than  the  packers  are  interested  in  this  legislation  and  that  it 
concerns  the  producer.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  producer,  and  consequently  our  editorial  position  has 
beeen  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Instead  of  the  packer  influence, 
therefore,  in  sending  you  the  papers  you  must  consider  that  it  is  the 

Eroducer  influence  entering  a  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the 
ills.     We  believe  that  we  represent  the  feeling  of  the  producers 
in  that  territory  in  taking  that  position. 

Senator  Capper.  Well,  do  you  think  that  practically  all  of  your 
readers  are  opposed  to  this  legislation?  That  is,  do  you  think  you 
are  correctly  speaking  for  the  great  body  of  the  producers  out  in 
that  country  when  you  take  an  active  part  against  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Neff.  Two  gentlemen  testified  here  on  yesterday  that  I  heard, 
Mr.  Waddell  and  Mr.  Zimmerman,  and  Mr.  Zimmerman  particularly, 
I  think,  expressed  what  I  would  term  the  view  of  the  producer  who 
is  informed  on  this  legislation.  This  bill  has  come  up  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  farmer  is  busy,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  country  who  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  sense  the  feeling  of  the  people,  there  are  a  great 
many  who  feel  that  something  is  wrong,  tnat  something  should  be 
remedied  in  the  industry,  but  that  this  legislation  is  not  exactly  what 
is  needed  to  fill  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  some  such  board  or  plan  as  has  been  suggested  before 
you  gentlemen  several  times  would  meet  more  nearly  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  producers  of  live  stock  than  this  legislation  now 
pending. 

Senator  Capper.  I  have  had  several  letters  from  people  out  in 
Kansas — that  is,  from  farmers  and  cattlemen,  who  take  exceptions 
to  the  attitude  of  your  publications.  I  had  one  this  morning  from  a 
representative  cattleman  up  in  Wabaunsee  County — which,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  the  leading  cattle  counties  in  Kansas — in  which  he 
said  that  the  large  majority  of  the  cattlemen  in  that  county  were 
favorable  to  legislation  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Kendrick 
and  Kenyon  bills.  While  he  admitted  that  some  of  the  largest 
cattlemen  and  stock  raisers  are  opposing  it,  yet  he  said  the  large 
majority  of  the  cattlemen  and  farmers  of  that  section  thought  that 
some  kind  of  legislation  patterned  after  the  Kendrick  or  Kenyon 
bills  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Neff.  It  is  impossible  to  make  everybody  agree  on  any  one 
issue.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  we  have  communications  in  our  office  that  take  exactly  the  same 
viewpoint  with  reference  to  your  publication  as  your  correspondent 
did  with  reference  to  ours. 

The  things  that  seem  to  be  mainly  objectionable  in  the  proposed 
legislation  are: 

(1}  The  licensing  system. 

(2)  Federal  control. 

(3^   Single  man  power  in  the  industry. 

(4)  The  fear  that  interference  with  the  refrigerator  cars  is  going 
to  do  something  that  will  be  detrimental  to  the  market. 

Among  the  producers  in  the  northern  territory — and  I  am  not  say- 
ing it  is  general,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  cases — there  are  men  who 
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are  on  record  as  saying  they  are  not  goinnj  on  with  production  of  live 
stock  until  this  thing  is  settled  and  they  Know  where  they  are  going 
to  get  off.  I  recall  statements  that  have  come  directly  to  my  desk 
from  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  exprassing  that  view. 

Senator  Capper.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  McNary,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Senator  McNary.  Mr.  Neff ,  would  you  be  agreeable  to  this  legisla- 
tion if  that  provision  of  the  bill  which  refers  to  the  licensing  of 
newspapers  carrying  stockyard  quotations  were  removed  from  the 

Mr.  Neff.  So  far  as  our  selfish  interests  are  concerned,  perhaps  that 
would  meet  the  situation.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  that  would  sat- 
isfy the  producer  of  live  stock,  and  the  producer  of  live  stock  is  our 
client,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  McNary.  But  you  are  here,  as  I  understand,  primarily 
opposing  these  bills  on  account  of  the  possibility  that  they  might 
license  papers  such  as  the  ones  you  operate  or  own  and  control  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes ;  our  opposition  is  very  largely  selfish  in  so  far  as 
that  goes. 

Senator  McNary.  What  is  the  circulation  of  your  two  papers? 

Mr.  Neff.  We  have  four  papers. 

Senator  McNary.  You  have  four  papers? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir.  .There  are  no  copies  of  some  of  our  papers 
here.  The  young  lady  who  got  the  papers  together  for  me  did  not 
get  all  four  of  our  papers.    We  have  a  circulation  of  about  110,000. 

Senator  McNary.  Is  that  circulation  with  stock  growers? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  And  buyers? 

Mr.  Neff.  Whom  do  you  refer  to  as  buyers?  Do  you  mean  the 
packers? 

Senator  McNary.  No;  I  mean  the  fellow  who  goes  out  and  gets 
cattle  from  the  ranch  and  feeds  and  fattens  them? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Are  the  big  packers  and  the  independent  packers 
advertising  extensively  in  your  four  papers? 

Mr.  Neff.  No;  not  as  extensively  as  we  would  like  to  have  them 
advertise. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  they  any  interest  in  those  four  papers  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  They  have  not. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  they  supply  you  with  material  for  publi- 
cation ? 

Mr.  Neff.  They  do  not. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  not  they  a  bureau  of  publicity  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  Perhaps  I  had  better  correct  that  statement.  I  believe 
that  Armour  &  Co.,  at  least,  have  some  such  bureau,  and  I  think  that 
possibly  that  information  does  come  into  our  office. 

Senator  McNary.  Some  of  that  is  used,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  presume  some  of  it  is. 

Senator  McNary.  You  think  none  of  the  others  has  a  publicity 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  if  they  have. 

Senator  McNary.  They  subscribe  for  your  paper,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
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Senator  McNary.  Do  you  interpret  this  provision,  about  which  you 
complain,  as  purporting  to  license  your  papers? 

Mr.  Neff.  As  I  understand  Senator  Kenyon's  interpretation  it 
would  apply  to  our  papers. 

Senator  McNary.  You  make  objection  to  three  other  provisions  re- 
garding refrigerator  cars,  licensing  the  packers,  and  control  or  cen- 
tralization of  power  under  one  head,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  said  if  the  contention  of  the  producers  in  regard  to 
these  things  which  you  have  heretofore  heard,  nave  any  weight  at  all, 
they  should  be  given  full  credence. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  received  from  your  subscribers  many 
complaints  about  the  bills? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  subscribers  could  you 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportion  that  have  written  you  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  No  ;  but  it  would  be  comparatively  small. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  a  considerable  number  written  you  oppos- 
ing the  bill? 

Mr.  Neff.  A  goodly  number;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  any  of  them  written  you  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  A  great  many? 

Mr.  Neff.  Not  many. 

Senator  McNary.  Were  those  generally  very  small  producers  of 
cattle  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  The  most  of  the  men  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write, 
I  think,  have  been  considered  leaders  in  the  live-stock  field.  As  to 
the  number  of  cattle  that  thej  market,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McNary.  You  think  they  would  be  better  satisfied  if  some 
legislation  were  enacted  that  would  operate  through  the  agency  of 
a  board,  such  as  has  been  suggested  here  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  think  they  would  be  much  more  contented  if  the  laws 
were  so  written  as  that  it  would  be  definitely  known  just  exactly  what 
a  man  must  do  in  order  to  obey  the  law,  and  that  there  would  be  dis- 
content if  the  industry  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  to 
work  out  his  theories  at  his  pleasure. 

Senator  McNarf.  You  suggested  that  a  great  many  people,  pro- 
ducers, felt  that  some  remedy  should  be  constructed.  Have  you  any- 
thing along  that  line  to  offer? 

Mr.  Neff.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  McNary.  Has  anyone  suggested  to  you  a  remedy? 

Mr.  Neff.  There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions  which  I  have 
read  and  heard  along  the  line  of  the  board  idea,  either  as  a  board  to 
investigate  any  complaint  that  may  be  made,  and  with  power  to  prefer 
charges  for  any  violation  of  the  law ;  or  as  an  investigational  board, 
purely  an  investigational  board,  which  would  operate  before  the  laws 
are  framed. 

Senator  McNary.  What  particular  evils  do  those  people  think 
exist  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Neff.  Instability  of  markets,  I  presume. 

Senator  McNary.  And  is  that  chargeable  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  packers  conduct  their  business? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  knows  where  to  charge  it. 
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Sentaor  McNary.  Well,  I  would  imagine  if  there  is  an  evil — about 
which  they  complain,  you  say — that  you  could  place  your  hands  upon 
some  agency  that  might  be  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.' Neff.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  an  evil;  I  say  that  they  com- 
plain that  there  is  an  evil. 

Senator  McNary.  Well,  I  get  that.  That  being  so,  do  they  accuse 
the  packers  of  bringing  that  evil  into  existence  and  maintaining  it? 

Mr.  Neff.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  accusations  rampant  in  the 
livestock  industry  against  practically  everybody  connected  with  it. 
But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  retail  business  and  of  every  other 
business. 

Senator  McNary.  I  thought  perhaps,  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee,  you  might  outline  the  general  complaint  of  the  people 
and  against  whom  it  is  urged. 

Mr.  Neff.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  that. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  him,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harrison,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Harrison.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  much  advertising  the 
five  big  packers  publish  in  your  four  papers.  I  understood  from 
your  answer  that  they  placed  some  in  there.  Can  you  give  the  com- 
mittee about  how  much  a  year  it  would  amount  to? 

Mr.  Neff.  No  ;  I  can  not  give  you  any  figures  on  that  at  all. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  they  carried  any  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  your  paper  within  the  last  60  days? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  full-page  advertisement 
carried — at  least  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Harrison.  Any  half -page  advertisements? 

Mr.  Neff.  There  are  some  orders  that  I  presume  would  approxi- 
mate half  a  page  in  size. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  much  do  you  charge  for  a  page  in  your 
paper? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out  on  the  line  basis. 

Senator  Harrison.  Give  us  a  rough  estimate? 

Mr.  Neff.  It  would  run  about  $280 ;  that  is,  in  one  paper. 

Senator  Harrison.  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  rough  idea  of 
how  much  you  get  from  the  five  big  packers  through  advertising  in 
a  year? 

Mr.  Neff.  No;  I  can  not  give  you  anjr  estimate  of  that  at  all, 
except  by  comparison  with  the  volume  that  is  given  the  big  city  news- 
papers. I  would  say  that  it  is  much  less,  or  is  less  than  the  city  news- 
papers get.  The  most  of  the  publicity — and  we  have  carried  some 
publicity  for  Swift  &  Co.,  and  we  have  carried  recently  one  ad 
for  Armour  &  Co.  of  a  general  publicity  nature — but  the  most  of 
the  advertising  that  we  carry  for  the  packers  is  as  to  commodities 
manufactured  by  the  packers  and  which  are  saleable  to  the  producers 
of  live  stock — such  as  Digester  Tankage,  fertilizer,  bone  meal,  and 
things  of  that  kind.    And  that  occupies  comparatively  small  space. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  notice  here  a  letter  of  several  columns  in  this 
paper  headed  "  The  Daily  Drovers'  Stockman,"  against  the  Kendrick 
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and  Kenyon  bills,  signed  by  J.  H.  Batchelor ;  there  are  two  columns 
on  this  page,  and  I  do  not  know  where  the  article  begins.  Did  you 
charge  for  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  We  did  not. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  is  just  put  in  free? 

Mr.  Neff.  The  columns  of  our  papers  are  open  to  the  producers  of 
live  stock  to  express  their  views  on  this  matter.  We  publicly  an- 
nounced that  we  would  publish  their  views,  whether  for  or  against 
the  bills.  We  first  published  the  bill,  and  then  a  summary  of  the 
bill.  Our  idea  of  this  whole  thing  is  that  the  producer  must  make 
up  his  own  mind  and  come  to  his  own  conclusion  as  to  what  is  right 
or  wrong. 

Senator  Harrison.  Is  there  anybody  on  your  staff  at  all  who  is 
getting  pay  from  the  five  big  packers  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  borrow  any  money  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison^  Have  you  ever  borrowed  any  money  from  them 
at  all? 

Mr.  Neff.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  The  only  revenue  that  your  papers  get  from 
the  five  big  packers  is  by  way  of  advertising? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Has  that  advertising  increased  lately? 

Mr.  Neff.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  not  gotten  any  advantage  out  of  this 
educational  campaign  that  is  now  being  carried  on? 

Mr.  Neff.  There  may  be  some  slight  advantage,  but  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  that  campaign. 

Senator  Harrison.  There  may  be  some  slight  advance  in  your 
advertising? 

Mr.  Neff.  If  there  has  been  any  advance,  it  has  been  a  very  slight 
advance. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Neff.  Here  is  the  nature  of  the  advertisements  that  we  have. 
[Witness  tears  from  paper  a  5-inch  advertisement  of  Morris  &  Co., 
headed  "  Morris,  Big  Sixty  meat  meal,  digester  tankage.  A  carefully 
prepared  and  selected  sanitary  product,  sold  in  white  drill  bags. 
Guaranteed  analysis,  60  per  cent  protein  (1,200  lbs.  to  the  ton) ;  8% 
fat,;  15%  bone  phosphates.  "Big  Sixty"  means  hogs  finished  for 
the  market  three  to  six  months  earlier.  Morris  &  Company.  L.  S. 
Yards,  Chicago.  Branches  at  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
South  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  S.  S.  Oklahoma  City,"  and  followed  by  a 
small  cut  of  a  hog.] 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  more  or 
less  complaint  and  suspicion,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  among 
stockmen  and  farmers  about  packer  control  of  the  meat  industry. 

Mr.  Neff.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  concerning  packer  control 
of  the  meat  industry. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  if  it  is  not,  all  right.  You  answer  the 
question,  then,  that  there  is  no  such  general  complaint  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  general  complaint.  I  be- 
lieve that  producers  of  live  stock  recognize  that  the  building  up  of 
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the  packing  industry  has  been  the  means  of  furnishing  an  outlet  for 
their  products. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  You  feel 
that  their  general  opinion  is  that  any  general  legislation  is  unneces- 
sary ;  that  they  do  not  want  any  legislation? 

Mr.  Neff.  They  do  not  want  any  legislation  as  far  as  the  measures 
pending  are  concerned. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  want  any  legislation  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  think  after  an  investigation  that  might  be  conducted 
along  the  lines  that  have  been  suggested,  that  if  then  legislation  were 
proposed  based  upon  facts  there  brought  out  that  it  would  not  meet 
with  their  opposition. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  feel  very  confident  that  a  board  such  as  you 
speak  of,  that  might  have  equal  dignity  and  power  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  would  be  a  wise  control  to  exercise  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  think  that  something  should  be  done  to  eliminate  the 
attacks  that  are  made  on  the  industry  and  the  unsettlement  that 
results,  which  is  harmful  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  had  that  same  situation  with  the  railroads 
when  the  question  was  brought  up  for  their  control — there  was  gen- 
eral opposition  to  it  and  fear  expressed  that  it  would  work  hardship 
all  around — and  yet  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
provided  it  was  found  to  be  fairly  satisfactory.  You  feel  that,  in  a 
general  way,  if  we  had  for  the  control  of  the  packing  industry  such 
a  situation  as  we  have  for  the  control  of  the  railroads  it  might  work 
all  right? 

Mr.  Neff.  Do  you  mean  Interstate  Commerce  control  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes.    I  do  not  mean  Government  control. 

Mr.  Neff.  I  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  a  good  thing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  papers  have  been  very  active — and  I  am 
not  complaining  about  that— in  opposition  to  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  We  have  printed  a  large  amount  of  matter  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  publish  any  evidence  given  before  this 
committee  favorable  to  the  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  We  publish  sides,  impartially. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  publish  anything  that  Mr.  Colver  stated 
here? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  have  carried  as  full  reports  of  that  as  anybody. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  carry  this  statement  that  was  filed  here 
the  other  day,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  stockmen  with  reference 
to  this  legislation,  and  among  them  Mr.  Wallace  of  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton and  away  from  the  office  for  some  time,  and  do  not  know  whether 
that  ran  or  not,  but  I  presume  that  it  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  publish  an  article  like  this,  "  Presi- 
dent National  Exchange  Denounces  Kendrick-Kenyon  Bills,  and 
Proposes  Sane  Legislation,"  do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  no  source  whatever? 

Mr.  Neff.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  no  source  whatever? 

Mr.  Neff.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  published  any  letters  you  have  re- 
ceived favorable  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Neff.  We  have. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Very  few? 

Mr.  Neff.  We  have  received  very  few. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  published  a  large  number  of  letters 
against  it? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  run  them  in  about  equal  proportions? 

Mr.  Neff.  No,  sir;  because  those  received  against  the  legislation 
have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  those  received  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  vou  have  had  three  to  one  or  sixteen  to  one 
against  the  legislation,  have  you  published  them  in  that  ratio? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  mean 

Mr.  Neff  (interposing).  We  have  published  all  of  the  letters  we 
have  received  on  the  subject  from  producers  of  live  stock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No  questions.  I  have  not  been  here  so  as  to 
hear  all  of  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  representative  of  the  producers  of  live  stock 
do  you  believe  that  the  producer  has  anything  whatever  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  price  to  be  received  by  him  when  he  sells  his  product  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  believe  that 

Senator  McNary.  I  did  not  catch  that  question 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  command  whatever  price  he  would  like? 
I  will  make  it  just  as  plain  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Neff.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  can  always  do  that ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  can  the  producer  of  live  stock,  or  can  the 
producer  of  any  farm  products,  name  any  price  upon  his  product — 
unless  it  might  be  for  a  fancy  horse,  or  for  a  bull  calf,  or  something 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  think  he  has  as  great  powers  in  that  matter,  probably, 
as  sellers  usually  have  in  any  transaction  between  buyer  and  seller. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  think  he  has? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  But  I  do  not  think  he  always  gets 
the  price  that  he  wants;  no,  sir.  Nor  in  any  other  line  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  do  I  believe  that  the  seller  always  has  complete  con- 
trol in  the  matter  of  his  products. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  was  asking  you  what  I  thought  was  a 
very  fair  question.  Do  you  believe  that  the  producer  of  live  stock 
can  dictate  the  price  of  his  products? 

Mr.  Neff.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  always  can.  He  must  market 
his  stuff  when  it  is  finished  and  ready  for  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  given  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  appearing  before  this  committee  that  70  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  producers  of  live  stock  conduct  their  business  on 
borrowed  capital.  Now,  if  the  season  for  the  disposition  of  their 
stock  comes  on  it  would  be  folly  for  a  man  who  is  conducting  his 
business  on  borrowed  capital  to  carry  his  products  over  to  another 
season,  wouldn't  it?  So  that  he  is  compelled  to  sell  his  products 
that  particular  season? 
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Mr.  Neff.  He  is  compelled  to  sell  it  when  it  is  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  do  the  consumers  dictate  prices?  Can 
they  go  to  the  market  place  and  say  to  the  seller  they  will  not  pay 
over  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  so  far  as  the  packing 
industry  is  concerned  the  packers — while  I  do  not  say  that  they  get 
together  and  agree  upon  prices  at  all,  yet  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that 
if  a  majority  of  the  packers  should  withdraw  from  the  market  that 
the  result  would  be  disastrous  upon  the  price  of  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  If  you  remove  a  part  of  the  demand  it  is  bound  to  affect 
the  price. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  reality  these  packers  can  control  the 
price  in  that  way,  whether  they  have  any  agreement  or  not,  can't 
they? 

Mr.  Neff.  If  they  all  went  off  the  market  and  quit  buying,  of 
course  they  would  affect  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  they  done  that  recently? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  recent  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Neff?  If  not,  the 
committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Neff.  And  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  committee  for 
hearing  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mrs.  Kelley  here? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  come  around  and  give  your  name,  posi- 
tion, and  place  of  residence  to  the  reporter  and  proceed  and  make 
your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  FLOBENCE  KELLEY,  SECRETARY  NATIONAL 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  War  has  been 
president  for  four  years,  and  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  was  counsel,  giv- 
ing us  the  benefit  of  his  services  for  eight  years  up  to  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

The  work  of  the  league  has  been  going  on  for  20  years.  It  has 
made  a  continuous  effort  to  keep  the  light  turned  on,  to  enlighten 
the  great  body  of  consumers  in  this  country  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  products  they  buy  are  made  and  distributed. 

It  has  been  our  effort  to  enlighten  the  conscience  and  focus  the 
activities,  chiefly,  of  course,  of  women  as  spenders  of  the  family  in- 
come, and  therefore  of  the  great  mass  of  money  spent  in  a  year  or 
in  a  decade  for  our  own  American  primary  products,  food,  clothing, 
and  all  those  products  of  manufacture  that  are  used  in  the  homes. 

The  first  10  years  we  worked  chiefly  in  the  field  of  distribution. 
We  investigated  conditions  of  retail  distribution ;  we  used  the  rather 
naive  method  of  trying  to  get  wages  improved  by  persuading  em- 
ployers to  increase  wages  and  improve  working  conditions;  and  we 
published  a  list  of  those  who  paid  the  best  wages  and  had  the  best 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  published  any  letters  you  have  re- 
ceived favorable  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Neff.  We  have. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Very  few! 

Mr.  Neff.  We  have  received  very  few. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  published  a  large  number  of  letters 
against  it? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  run  them  in  about  equal  proportions? 

Mr.  Neff.  No,  sir;  because  those  received  against  the  legislation 
have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  those  received  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  vou  have  had  three  to  one  or  sixteen  to  one 
against  the  legislation,  nave  you  published  them  in  that  ratio? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  mean 

Mr.  Neff  (interposing).  We  have  published  all  of  the  letters  we 
have  received  on  the  subject  from  producers  of  live  stock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No  questions.  I  have  not  been  here  so  as  to 
hear  all  of  his  testimony.  fc 

The  Chairman.  As  a  representative  of  the  producers  of  live  stock 
do  you  believe  that  the  producer  has  anything  whatever  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  price  to  be  received  by  him  when  he  sells  his  product? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  believe  that 

Senator  McNary.  I  did  not  catch  that  question 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  command  whatever  price  he  would  like? 
I  will  make  it  just  as  plain  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Neff.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  can  always  do  that ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  can  the  producer  of  live  stock,  or  can  the 
producer  of  any  farm  products,  name  any  price  upon  his  product — 
unless  it  might  be  for  a  fancy  horse,  or  for  a  bull  calf,  or  something 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  think  he  has  as  great  powers  in  that  matter,  probably, 
as  sellers  usually  have  in  any  transaction  between  buyer  and  seller. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  think  he  has  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  But  I  do  not  think  he  always  gets 
the  price  that  he  wants;  no,  sir.  Nor  in  any  other  line  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  do  I  believe  that  the  seller  always  has  complete  con- 
trol in  the  matter  of  his  products. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  was  asking  you  what  I  thought  was  a 
very  fair  question.  Do  you  believe  that  the  producer  of  live  stock 
can  dictate  the  price  of  his  products? 

Mr.  Neff.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  always  can.  He  must  market 
his  stuff  when  it  is  finished  and  ready  for  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  given  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  appearing  before  this  committee  that  70  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  producers  of  live  stock  conduct  their  business  on 
borrowed  capital.  Now,  if  the  season  for  the  disposition  of  their 
stock  comes  on  it  would  be  folly  for  a  man  who  is  conducting  his 
business  on  borrowed  capital  to  carry  his  products  over  to  another 
season,  wouldn't  it?  So  that  he  is  compelled  to  sell  his  products 
that  particular  season? 
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Mr.  New.  He  is  compelled  to  sell  it  when  it  is  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  do  the  consumers  dictate  prices?  Can 
they  go  to  the  market  place  and  say  to  the  seller  they  will  not  pay 
over  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Neff.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  so  far  as  the  packing 
industry  is  concerned  the  packers — while  I  do  not  say  that  they  get 
together  and  agree  upon  prices  at  all,  yet  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that 
if  a  majority  of  the  packers  should  withdraw  from  the  market  that 
the  result  would  be  disastrous  upon  the  price  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Neff.  If  you  remove  a  part  of  the  demand  it  is  bound  to  affect 
the  price. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  reality  these  packers  can  control  the 
price  in  that  way,  whether  they  have  any  agreement  or  not,  can't 
they? 

Mr.  Neff.  If  they  all  went  off  the  market  and  quit  buying,  of 
course  they  would  affect  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  they  done  that  recently? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  recent  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Neff?  If  not,  the 
committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Neff.  And  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  committee  for 
hearing  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mrs.  Kelley  here? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  come  around  and  give  your  name,  posi- 
tion, and  place  of  residence  to  the  reporter  and  proceed  and  make 
your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  FLORENCE  KELLEY,  SECRETARY  NATIONAL 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  NEW  TORE  CITT. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  War  has  been 
president  for  four  years,  and  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  was  counsel,  giv- 
ing us  the  benefit  of  his  services  for  eight  years  up  to  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

The  work  of  the  league  has  been  going  on  for  20  years.  It  has 
made  a  continuous  effort  to  keep  the  light  turned  on,  to  enlighten 
the  great  body  of  consumers  in  this  country  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  products  they  buy  are  made  and  distributed. 

It  has  been  our  effort  to  enlighten  the  conscience  and  focus  the 
activities,  chiefly,  of  course,  of  women  as  spenders  of  the  family  in- 
come, and  therefore  of  the  great  mass  of  money  spent  in  a  year  or 
in  a  decade  for  our  own  American  primary  products,  food,  clothing, 
and  all  those  products  of  manufacture  that  are  used  in  the  homes. 

The  first  10  years  we  worked  chiefly  in  the  field  of  distribution. 
We  investigated  conditions  of  retail  distribution;  we  used  the  rather 
naive  method  of  trying  to  get  wages  improved  by  persuading  em- 
ployers to  increase  wages  and  improve  working  conditions;  and  we 
published  a  list  of  those  who  paid  the  best  wages  and  had  the  best 
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conditions  in  their  establishments.  At  the  end  of  10  years  we  found 
that  so  insufficient  that  we  sent  about  to  get  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, which  would  keep  the  light  turned  on  through  public  agenda 
instead  of  through  volunteer  agencies — more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wages  of  people  who  could  least  fight  for  a  living  wap 
for  themselves — women,  minors,  and  children. 

We  have  been  doing  that  now  for  about  10  years.  We  have  com- 
missions in  15  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  official  in- 
formation  about  the  worst  paid  wage  earners.  We  know  now  that 
the  best  minimum  wage  that  is  paid  experienced  adult  women  workers 
in  retail  stores  anywhere  in  this  country  is  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  riding  of  the  most  recent  commission  that  they 
must  have  not  less  than  $16.i»0  a  week  to  maintain  themselves  in 
health  and  in  business  efficiency. 

After  10  years  of  inquiry,  and  a  second  10  years  trying  to  get  a 
minimum  living  wage  by  the  method  of  these  commissions,  wc  are  con- 
fronted by  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  defeat  of  our  efforts  to  the 
extent  that  the  cost  of  living  still  rises  incessantly,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  wages  that  are  fixed,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  com- 
mission, to  say  nothing  of  conditions  in  the  States  in  which  there  are 
no  commissions  and  where  the  light  is  not  turned  on — and,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  conditions  are  always  better  where  the  light  is 
turned  on. 

So  we  followed  these  hearings  all  last  winter,  getting  all  the  light 
we  could  on  the  greatest  of  all  food  industries.  And  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Consumers'  League,  at 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  presided,  and  after  an  address  by  Mr. 
William  Kent,  who  has  become  a  member  of  our  committee  on  the 
cost  of  food,  a  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  committee, 
which  represents  Sfi  branches  of  varying  sizes  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  instructing  me  and  the  office  of  the  league  to  do  whatever 
we  can  legitimately  do  to  enlighten  the  public  with  regard  to  any 
bills  that  might  be  introduced  of  the  general  character  of  the  leg- 
islation that  is  under  discussion  here,  and  to  continue  to  cooperate 
as  we  had  already  been  doing,  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commissi™— 
because  thus  far  that  has  been  by  far  the  most  effective  agency, 
public  or  private,  that  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country  for  turning 
the  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  our  sources  of  meat  and  its  substi- 
tutes and  all  those  things  with  which  the  packing  and  canning  indus- 
tries busy  themselves. 

The  resolution  instructed  ns  to  cooperate  with  that  commission  t«i 
promote  ihese  mc-vuresand  to  cooperate  with  any  other  agencies  that 
may  arise  or  that  we  may  discover  to  be  in  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  cost  nf  food  in  the  near  future.  It  is  "in  obedience 
to  that  resolution  that  1  am  here  this  morning. 

The  evidence  given  during  the  past  few  days,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  press,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  idea  prevail* 
among  the  people  who  testified  that  the  object  of  this  legislation  is 
either  to  wipe  out  the  packers  or  so  to  burden  the  industry  that  it 
would  be  very  seriously  crippled,  with  resulting  disadvantage  to  the 
producers  who  depend  upon  that  great  industry  now  ns  their  mark"1! 
and  to  the  consumers.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  that  any  agency  ought  to  I*  abolished  or  unduly  burdened 
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that  is  contributing  to  our  food  supply  at  this  time.  But  we  have 
reason  from  long  observation  to  believe  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
much  more  control  should  be  exercised  over  the  packing  industry 
than  has  ever  been  exercised  hitherto,  and  especially  that  the  light 
should  be  as  permanently  and  searchingly  turned  on  that  industry  as 
it  has  been  permanently  and  searchingly  turned  on  the  railroads 
since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  created  and  began  to 
develop  its  activities. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  rational  that  so  small  a  body  of  people 
as  the  packers  should  have  such  control  over  so  great  an  area  of  food 
production  as  that  small  body  of  men  obviously  now  exercise. 

By  way  of  some  small  and  current  illustrations  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  few  small  items,  each  of  which  is  slight  in  itself,  but  each 
of  which  I  think  is  significant.  I  have  a  little  summer  place  in 
Maine  in  a  very  obscure  village  on  the  shore,  30  miles  from  a  railway 
station.  For  all  staple  articles  I  depend  for  my  family  in  the  sum- 
mer on  a  local  village  grocery.  We  make  it  a  point  to  buy  everything 
we  can  supply  ourselves  with  during  our  short  stay  there  from  the 
village  grocery  store.  I  found  this  summer  that  I  was  buying  rolled 
oats  from  Chicago,  which  came  by  freight  to  the  railway  station  28 
miles  away,  and  then  came  by  motor  truck  to  that  little  village. 
These  oats  cost,  as  sold  in  the  village,  15  cents  a  pound,  put  up  in 
paper  packages.  And  we  had  no  choice;  we  either  ate  Armour's 
oats,  under  those  conditions  and  at  that  price,  or  we  went  without. 
That  was  the  only  alternative — because  we  did  not  have  a  motor  car 
and  our  farmer  neighbors  do  not  as  a  rule  have  motor  cars.  They 
buy  what  is  in  the  village,  and  they  pay  what  they  must  after  all  this 
freightage  and  cartage  has  been  added.  All  around  me  the  neigh- 
bors were  growing  oats  for  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  until  this  new 
expansion  and  consolidation  of  the  breakfast-food  industry,  until, 
say,  1890  or  1900.  The  New  England  farmers  used  to  send  their  oats 
to  near-by  water-power  mills  or  to  larger  mills  a  little  farther  off, 
and  get  them  back  and  eat  their  local  product,  and  pay  their  neigh- 
bors for  the  work  of  getting  their  meal  ready.  They  were  not  pay- 
ing freight  for  700  miles  or  1,000  miles,  and  for  motor  car  gasoline 
over  30  miles  of  road. 

That  is  one  small  example  of  perhaps  the  most  universally  used 
staple  product  aside  from  wheat,  the  price  of  which  is  added  to  by  a 
long  and  apparently  unnecessary  transportation.  We  do  not  see  why 
we  should  buy  oatmeal  from  the  stockyards  so  far  away. 

About  30  years  ago  an  earlier  generation  of  my  family  had  some 
experience  down  on  the  Rhode  Island  coast  with  Rhode  Island  white 
corn  meal.  That  is  the  best  corn  meal  that  is  sold  in  the  North 
for  making  flapjacks  and  things  like  that.  The  people  there  raised 
corn,  and  Rhode  Island  corn  is  very  good.  They  had  it  ground  at 
near-by  mills,  and  there  was  no  element  of  transportation  entering 
into  it,  and  they  enjoyed  a  great  delicacy  produced  at  home.  Now, 
you  can  get  Rhode  Island  white  corn  meal  if  you  buy  it  from  S.  S. 
Fierce,  in  Boston,  and  if  you  order  it  a  long  time  ahead.  But  some- 
times you  have  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  about  getting  some, 
because  the  industry  has  been  centralized  and  the  little  mills  have  been 
discouraged;  the  great  campaigns  of  advertising  have  distracted  at- 
tention from  the  merits  of  these  little  local  products,  and  they  have 
gradually  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
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In  Pennsylvania  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  eating  in  my  youth 
scrapple  which  came  from  Lancaster,  because  that  was  the  best 
scrapple  there  was.  That  is  made  of  pork  and  corn  meal.  It  was 
the  boast  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers  before  the  war — and  it 
may  be  still — that  no  agency  of  any  big  packing  industry  had  ever 
been  established  in  Lancaster,  because  the  skill  of  the  farmers  had 
been  such  that  nobody  could  drive  them  out  of  their  own  field  of 
cattle  raising.  They  raised  milch  cattle  and  meat  products;  they 
made  butter  and  cheese,  and  sold  milk  on  the  market;  they  raised 
fodder  for  the  cattle  on  the  farm  where  the  cattle  were  bred;  and 
their  slaughtering  was  done  in  and  around  the  city  of  Lancaster, 
and  there  was  no  element  of  transportation  or  speculative  value  in 
their  meats.  And,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  sure  no  better 
meat  was  ever  raised  anywhere.  And  I  am  sure  there  were  never 
any  more  prosperous  farmers  on  the  face  of  the  globe  than  those 
around  Lancaster. 

No  Pennsylvanian  acquainted  with  their  products  would  ever  be 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  cattle  travel  in  cars  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  Chicago,  to  be  slaughtered  there,  and  then  sent 
back  as  meats,  in  refrigerator  cars,  for  the  people  in  Lancaster  to  eat. 
Nobody  could  be  persuaded  that  the  meat  would  be  better  or  cheaper, 
or  that  anybody  would  be  benefited  by  that  centralization. 

With  these  very  small  illustrations  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  nation- 
wide process  now  going  on,  I  speak  for  a  group  of  people  who  have 
been  discussing  for  a  long  time  these  changing  aspects  of  our  food 
supply.  We  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  consuming  public  would 
be  better  served  if  the  packers  had  not  continually  expanding  pow- 
ers over  any  of  the  nee  essary  foods.  Some  one  may  say  that,  if  the 
wage  awards  for  wage  earning  women  and  children  are  insufficient 
to  cover  their  necessary  outgo,  it  is  not  fair  to  deal  only  with  the 
food  producers.  We  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  food  producers 
alone ;  the  Consumers'  League  is  going  to  attempt  to  have  an  honest 
cloth  bill  introduced  this  winter  with  a  view  to  letting  the  workers 
at  least  know  when  they  are  getting  worthless,  shoddy  clothing  to 
wear.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  element  of  food  enters  into  the 
budget  of  the  working  people  just  in  proportion  as  that  budget  gets 
smaller  and  smaller. 

If  a  girl  has  $8  a  week,  she  has  to  spend  a  larger  proportion  of 
her  $8  for  bare  food  than  she  does  when  she  gets  $12  a  week,  and  a 
verv  much  larger  proportion  if  she  gets  $25  or  $30  a  week. 

rfome  one  may  say  that  the  landlords  get  a  large  share  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  ill-paid  workers.  That  is  true,  but  the  worst-paid  work- 
ers can  save  on  clothing  by  going  shabby ;  they  can  save  on  rent  by 
doubling  up — those  are  both  inconveniences,  both  disadvantages. 
The  girl  does  not  get  a  job  so  readily  if  she  is  shabbily  dressed  as  if 
she  is  well  dressed.  She  is  not  as  fresh  for  her  work  if  she  has  slept 
in  a  small  room  with  perhaps  somebody  who  does  not  want  a  window 
open  to  admit  fresh  air  as  she  is  if  she  has  larger  and  more  com- 
fortable sleeping  quarters.  But  nobody  dies  of  being  shabby,  and 
although  there  is  some  reduction  in  working  efficiency  from  being 
generally  uncomfortable,  nothing  makes  people  so  uncomfortable  as 
having  an  insufficient  meal  three  times  a  day. 

So  we  believe  that  the  food  element  of  the  wage  question,  for 
people  of  small  wages,  is  immeasurably  more  a  matter  vital  to  their 
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keeping  their  job,  vital  to  their  being  worth  a  living  wage,  in  fact, 
vital  to  their  being  able  to  keep  alive  at  all.  They  have  to  pay  three 
times  a  day  for  food.  A  girl  buys  a  woolen  suit  once  a  year  or  once  in 
two  years  to  go  to  and  from  here  work ;  she  buys  a  wash  suit  once  a 
year,  or  perhaps  two  wash  suits  in  a  year,  for  $3  or  $4  for  very  simple 
working  clothes,  but  she  has  got  to  keep  on  daily  paying  for  food 
and,  J  was  going  to  say  food  substitutes — she  has  got  to  keep  paying 
for  meat  substitutes,  if  she  does  not  eat  meat,  if  she  is  to  be  able  to 
work  at  all. 

In  New  York  City  where  I  live,  in  the  epidemic  last  year  the 
nurses  who  visit  the  poor  in  their  homes  were  unanimous  that  the 
underfeeding  of  the  young  children  and  the  fact  that  the  mother 
of  the  family  is  always  the  one  who  denies  herself  first  and  most 
when  the  outgo  for  food  has  to  be  cut  down — the  nurses  were  unani- 
mous that  the  inordinate  numbers  of  deaths  of  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren and  of  the  young  children  themselves  were  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  masses  of  working  people  in  that  greatest  of  our  manu- 
facturing cities  were  so  underfed  that  they  were  ready  victims  for 
the  influenza,  just  as  children  two  years  earlier  had  been  ready  vic- 
tims for  infantile  paralysis  for  the  same  reason,  that  they  had  not 
vigor  sufficient  to  resist  the  infection  when  it  attacked  them. 

It  may  be  said  these  are  all  general  considerations  and  have  not 
anything  to  do  with  these  particular  bills.  But  we  think  they  have 
everything  to  do  with  these  bills,  because  these  are  the  first  bills 
which  have  ever  exhibited  any  serious  intention  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress of  dealing  with  food  with  any  such  comprehensiveness  as  Con- 
gress applied  year  after  year  and  decade  after  decade  in  dealing 
with  transportation.  And  food  is  far  more  universal  and  concerns 
the  life  of  the  Nation  far  more  thans  transportation.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  proposed  laws  are  correspondingly  more  impor- 
tant even  than  the  work  done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

We  are  exceedingly  impressed  by  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  We  circulate  its  reports  among  our  members ;  we  have 
done  everything  that  we  could  do  to  get  the  contents  popularized 
among  the  kind  of  papers  that  women  read.  We  believe  that  its 
service  is  directly  to  the  households,  to  the  house  mothers,  and  house- 
wives and  housekeepers  of  this  country.  But  we  believe  that  whereas 
that  work  goes  back  only  relatively  a  very  fewT  months,  what  we  need 
for  the  future  is  a  permanent  keeping  of  the  light  turned  on  the 
food  production  and  distribution.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  in 
the  States  the  light  turned  on  the  payment  of  wages  to  those  people 
who  can  least  determine  for  themselves  what  wages  they  will  take. 
And  no  other  agency,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  proposed  to  keep  tlu* 
light  turned  on  this  subject  as  either  a  licensing  officer  or  licencing 
bureau  or  board,  or  whatever  Congress  in  its  wTisdom  may  determine 
to  be  the  best  permanent  agency  of  illumination  and  of  control. 

We  believe  that  the  best  control  always  comes  as  a  consequence  of 
the  best  illumination. 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  about  the  claim  which  I  ?ec  constantly  re- 
iterated in  the  papers  that,  oven  if  by  concentration  and  control  of 
capital  the  packers  now  can  determine  more  than  they  admit  that 
they  do  the  price  of  meat  (the  price  which  is  paid  to  the  producers 
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and  the  price  paid  by  consumers),  even  assuming  that  they  had  all 
the  power  that  is  attributed  to  them,  they  do  not  use  it,  tnev  allow 
freedom  to  the  independent  packers. 

I  remember  a  very  large  independent  packer  saying  to  me  about 
a  year  ago,  "  I  used  to  be  known  as  a  Swift  man.  But  now  I  have 
set  up  for  myself  and  the  Swift  people  do  not  attempt  to  exercise 
pressure  upon  me."  Then  he  said,  "Perhaps  that  is  for  old  ac- 
quaintanceship." We  do  not  think  that  any  surmise  like  that  ought 
to  be  possible,  that  if  a  man  has  no  pressure  exercised  upon  him,  it 
may  be  for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  We  think  that  any  pressure  that 
is  exercised  ought  to  come  from  the  public  through  some  responsible 
public  agency  like,  for  instance,  the  proposed  licensing  agent  or 
board. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  ought  to  be  possible 
for  any  group  of  men  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  exercise  pres^ 
sure,  and  most  particularly  not  this  group  of  men,  because  of  my 
former  and  painful  association  with  the  effects  of  their  pressure  on 
the  lives  of  employees. 

I  was  for  four  years  the  responsible  head  of  the  factory  inspectors 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  was  my  duty  to  have  my  deputy  inspectors 
investigate  the  stockyards  and  the  sweat  shops  and  all  the  places  in 
which  women  and  children  were  employed  in  the  State  of  Illinois  at 
that  time.  Of  course,  the  largest  employer  of  children  was  the 
stockyards'  industry ;  and  I  must  say  that  it  would  be  hard  to  choose 
among  three  sets  of  employers  which  were  the  most  ruthless  to 
children,  the  employers  at  the  stockyards,  the  employers  in  the  sweat 
shops,  or  the  employers  in  the  glass  works.  I  inspected  them  all  dur- 
ing my  four  years  of  office.  During  the  entire  time  that  I  acted  as 
factory  inspector  there  was  incessant  pressure  from  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  was  then  newly  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  even  the  very  slight  protective  law  that  Illinois  had 
enacted  for  the  welfare  of  women  and  children  in  industry. 

There  were  efforts  to  repeal,  and  finally  the  law  was  carried  into 
the  courts,  and  the  sweaters  and  other  small  employers  were  notified 
by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  that  they  would  be  defended  if 
they  brok*  the  law.  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  ultimately 
held,  in  response  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Levy  Meyer,  who  is  to-day 
counsel  for  some  of  the  packers,  as  he  was  then  counsel  for  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  place  any  re- 
striction whatsoever  upon  the  working  hours  of  women  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  They  held  it  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  put  any  re- 
striction upon  the  working  hours  of  women  or  children  in  any  indus- 
try in  that  State.  That  was  the  law  for  15  years.  No  restriction 
from  the  year  1895  to  the  year  1910  applied,  and  it  was  perfectly 
legal  to  have  women  or  children  work  at  the  stockyards  10  hours  a 
day.  11  hours,  12  hours,  or  any  number  of  hours  a  day  that  the  rush 
of  cattle  might  happen  to  require  by  day  or  night,  week  days  and 
Sundays,  exactly  at  the  will  of  the  employers. 

Afterwards,  in  the  famous  Oregon  10  hours'  case,  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Brandies,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  Mr.  Mever  had  been  wrong,  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  Illinois  had  been  wrong,  and  that  it  was  not  only 
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within  the  power  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  States  to  protect  the 
public  health  by  restricting  the  working  hours  of  women. 

And  after  15  years,  in  which  the  working  hours  of  women  and 
girls  were  unlimited,  the  State  of  Illinois  enacted  the  present  law, 
which  restricts  the  working  hours  of  women  to  10  in  one  day,  but 
makes  it  perfectly  legal  for  them  to  work  70  hours  a  week.  Here 
in  the  District  they  can  not  work  longer  than  48  hours. 

Now,  it  has  never  been  possible  from  the  year  1895  to  this  moment 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  get  any  shorter  working  day  by  the  law  for 
women  than  10  hours  in  manufacture,  nor  to  prohibit  their  working 
at  night,  which  Massachusetts  did  away  back  m  1876;  never  possible 
to  get  a  nine-hour  day  nor  an  eight-hour  day,  as  the  progressive 
manufacturing  States  are  doing — they  have  48  hours  in  Massachu- 
setts, 54  hours  in  New  York,  and  70  hours  in  Illinois,  the  great 
•center  of  the  packing  industry.  Every  effort  effectively  to  improve 
the  legislation  to  protect  women  and  children  in  industry  in  Illinois 
has  been  blocked  in  the  legislature  from  the  year  1895  until  the 
year  1919  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  that  is  an  accident.  In  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  the  third 
great  manufacturing  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
packing  States,  this  great  industry  has  opposed  every  step  in  the 
direction  of  this  legislation. 

After  my  personal,  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  history,  I 
think  women  of  this  country  would  be  silly  dolts  to  believe  that  it  is 
safe  to  leave  the  great  preponderating  control  of  food  supplies  with 
any  one  group  of  people,  however  humane  they  say  they  are.  I  think 
that  in  proportion  as  we  become  more  experienced  and  more  intelli- 
gent it  is  quite  certain  that  we  shall  insist  that  that  control  shall  be 
made  responsible  control ;  that  it  shall  be  where  we  can  all  see  it,  and 
where  we  can  have  the  officials  removed  if  they  are  not  satisfactory. 

I  read  in  the  paper  night  before  last  that  we  are  having  an  un- 
pleasant episode  in  regard  to  food  in  New  York  at  this  moment. 
We  have  an  agricultural  department,  from  which  a  certain  Mr.  Cole 
resigned  about  two  years  ago,  charged  with  accepting  money,  while 
he  was  an  official  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  Swift  &  Co.  Now 
the  fact  has  just  become  known  that  very  quietly,  and  not  under  the 
civil  service  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  consumers  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  some  quiet  influence  has  been  powerful  enough 
to  get  this  same  Mr.  Cole  back  again  into  the  State  agricultural 
department.  We  do  not  know  what  he  does  or  why  he  is  there,  but 
it  seemed  quite  clear  that  he  has  been  there  some  time  without  our 
knowing  it. 

Senator  Ketes.  Is  that  a  Federal  appointment? 

Mrs.  KEmnr.  No ;  it  is  a  New  York  State  appointment.  We  think 
that  with  48  different  agricultural  departments  dealing  with  food, 
and  while  we  have  to  depend  on  such  a  regulation  of  our  conditions 
of  production  as  we  can  get  through  48  different  State  boards,  or 
departments,  or  bureaus,  we  are  likely  to  have  that  kind  of  thing 
going  on,  because  people  are  by  no  means  so  interested  in  what  hap- 
pens at  Albany  or  Trenton  or  other  State  capitals  as  they  are  in 
what  happens  nere  in  Washington.  This  is  a  great  city  set  upon  a 
hill,  and  the  sun  shines  on  it  and  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  it ;  and 
we  think  we  shall  be  very  much  safer  if  our  control  is  centralized 
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all  packages  of  meats  the  net  weight.  Now,  the  reason  I  am  asking 
this  question — of  course,  we  are  asking  questions  only  in  good  faith 
— so  as  to  leam  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  difficulties  might  arise 
by  leaving  it  to  one  man,  to  one  department,  from  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  individual  to  understand  all  these  vast 
questions  which  necessarily  would  have  to  be  solved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  with  reference  to  food. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Of  course,  what  I  quoted  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cole  in 
New  York  shows  that  either  the  State  or  the  Federal  administration 
would  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  those  things.  That  is  true,  but 
I  do  not  think  any  of  the  bills  contemplate  having  one  man  as  the 
sole  administrator  of  the  food  industry.  There  would  always  be 
Congressional  legislation  and  direction  for  such  a  board  or  ad- 
ministrator, would  there  not?  And  if  the  administration  of  the 
food  industry  were  placed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
is  a  large  personnel  there,  is  there  not? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
the  only  one  directly  responsible,  and  he  could  appoint  men.  He 
would  have  to  appoint  men  to  administer  these  affairs. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Yes;  and  since  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  he 
would  be  an  eminently  responsible  dignitary,  would  he  not,  to  whom 
the  American  people  would  look 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  he  always  has  been. 

Mrs.  Kelley  (continuing).  For  responsible  and  efficient  work?  I 
should  feel  very  much  more  safe  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
responsible  for  this  than  I  should  feel  with  a  mixed  board. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  a  board  recognized 
as  a  Federal  board. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Yes ;  but  even  so,  boards  are  very  changing  things. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  they  should  be  permanent,  like  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  I  am  not  authorized  at  all  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  an  individual  or  a  board — what  I  am  authorized  to  do  is 
to  cooperate  with  every  agency  that  holds  out  a  hope  of  keeping  the 
light  turned  on  this  industry  and  controlling  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Kelley,  you  spoke  of  rolled  oats.  You  are 
familiar,  of  course,  with  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  oats  which 
he  sells  in  the  market? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  No;  our  neighbors  raise  their  own  oats  and  feed 
them  to  their  own  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  looking  over  the  Drovers'  Journal  of 
September  2,  and  I  observe  that  the  price  of  oats  that  day  was  69 
cents  to  72$  cents  for  32  pounds ;  that  is,  the  No.  3  white,  which  is 
the  best  oats  grown.  That  would,  of  course,  be  less  that  2^  cents  a 
pound.  And  that  would  indicate  also  that  there  was  a  tremendous 
spread  between  the  prices  the  producer  got  and  what  we  pay  as  a 
consumer. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  We  were  paying  for  all  that  advertising;  we  were 
paying  for  the  beautiful  package  we  burned  up  in  the  grate;  and  for 
all  the  transportation  from  Chicago  and  30  miles  by  gasoline  from 
the  nearest  railway. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  old  grist  mill.  As  a  boy  I 
can  remember  the  old  grist  mill  to  which  I  used  to  take  my  father's 
grist  of  wheat  and  bring  back  the  flour,  the  bran,  and  the  shorts. 
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While  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Nonpartisan  League  of  North  Dakota, 
which  you  mentioned,  they  have  bought  their  first  flour  mill  and  are 
doing  exactly  what  you  think  would  be  advisable,  for  the  people  of 
the  community  to  grind  their  own  flour,  meal,  and  roll  their  own  oats. 
I  understand  you  would  recommend  that? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  I  think  that  would  be  perhaps  a  slowly  developed 
effect,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  State  is  doing  that,  Mrs.  Kelley. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  stimulus  for  the  State  to 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  using  the  State's  money  and  that  is,  in  a 
way,  socialism,  but  that  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  I  come  from 
North  Dakota,  and  that  is  why  I  speak  of  it.  It  seems  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  there  believe  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  high 
price  of  flour  that  step  is  necessary.  The  farmers,  you  understand, 
have  to  pay  just  as  high  for  their  manufactured  flour  as  any  other 
consumer,  and  as  there  are  40,000,000  farmers  they  consume  a  large 
amount  of  flour;  and,  as  I  say,  the  farmers  pay  no  less  for  the  flour 
nor  for  the  rolled  oats  than  you  people  in  New  York  do.  They  sell 
their  wheat  on  the  open  market  at  whatever  they  can  get  for  it. 

The  reason  I  am  mentioning  this  is  because  you  have  had  such  wide 
experience  and  given  us  such  splendid  thought,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  consumers  in  the  larger  cities  that 
the  farmer  is  unduly  profiteering;  that  is,  that  he  is  getting  large 
profits?    Is  such  a  feeling  abroad  among  the  people  of  the  cities? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Of  course,  many  newspapers  spread  that  idea,  but  I 
do  not  think  city  people  ever  think  much  about  the  farmers  one  way 
or  the  other.  They  do  not  think  further  than  the  corner  grocer  or 
butcher  in  relation  to  food  prices.  We  hope  that  the  growing  cooper- 
ative movement  may  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
producers  and  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  this  fact  confronting  us,  that  if  we  dis- 
courage the  people  who  produce,  the  consumers,  then,  of  course,  will 
starve? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Roman,  Greek,  and 
Persian  history,  and  that  is  exactly  what  happened  to  them.  The 
people  did  not  want  to  be  on  the  farms ;  they  did  not  want  to  produce, 
and  Rome  collapsed  simply  because  people  starved. 

That  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  which  I  think  ought  to  be  looked 
into,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  do  more  than  a  person  like  your- 
self who  has  such  a  wide  influence  and  who  has  for  so  many  years 
labored  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  really  need  aid. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Of  course,  our  hope  is  that  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  promote  production  throughout  the  country  espe- 
cially those  measures  that  are  intended  to  encourage  the  meat  produc- 
tion in  the  different  cities,  warehouses,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
things. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  with  you,  and  I  think  it  is  the  belief  of 
every  member  of  the  committee,  that  the  bills  introduced  would  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  production  and  for  a  general  betterment. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  That  is  our  hope  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  But,  if  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  in- 
dustry are  correct  when  they  testify  directly  to  the  contrary  and  say 
that  they  have  a  fear  that  the  losses  will  utilmately  be  borne  by  them, 
then,  of  course,  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Yes,  but,  Senator,  that  is  just  what  I  am  pointing  out. 
These  people  had  that  same  fear  that  if  they  could  not  have  children 
under  14  years  of  age  working  for  many  hours  a  day,  as  many  days 
in  the  week,  and  as  many  hours  a  day  as  they  saw  fit,  all  these 
disasters  would  follow ;  that  if  the  wage-earning  women  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  had  the  eight-hour  day  or  were  prohibited  working  at 
night  and  on  Sunday,  all  these  disasters  would  follow.  All  that 
calamity  howling  would  not  seem  to  us  very  alarming. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  not  that  same  argument,  Mrs.  Kelly,  used 

Sretty  generally  at  the  time  the  meat  inspection  law  was  projected ; 
o  you  remember  that? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  then  said  it  was  going  to  stop  people  from 
raising  meats  and  destroy  the  packers? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Oh,  yes.  After  every  investigation  of  the  packing 
industry  in  Chicago  there  has  been  the  same  outcry  of  two  kinds: 
The  denunciation  of  the  people  who  did  the  investigating  and  an 
attempt  to  terrorize  the  public  by  this  threat  of  starvation,  if  any 
kind  of  restrictions  were  forced  upon  the  packing  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  have  any  reference  to  hours  of  labor. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  the  people  on  the  farm  have  got  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours.  I  do  not  believe  that  children  in  the  cities 
should  work  at  all  until  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age.  I  feel  they 
should  grow  up  without  hard  labor.  I  do  not  believe  they  should 
work  in  the  factories,  and  I  have  so  voted.  I  do  not  want  that  mis- 
understood. I  believe  that  the  people  on  the  farm  should  work  12, 
14,  or  16  hours  a  day,  as  I  do,  and  I  know  we  have  got  to  work  that 
long  if  we  are  going  to  succeed. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  We  are  thinking  of  the  mothers  and  young  children 
being  allowed  to  work  unreasonable  hours;  and  that  is  the  same 
fear  and  shuddering  apprehension  that  has  been  voiced,  that  the 
industry  would  be  wrecked  and  the  consumer  would  suffer  the  lack 
of  the  products,  if  any  improvements  were  made  in  that  regard; 
that  if  the  state  interfered  it  would  be  just  as  disastrous  as  it  is  now 
represented  in  case  the  Nation  intervenes. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Kelley,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  talk  to  a 
woman  like  yourself.  But  I  can  remember  well  when  my  own 
mother  was  carrying  a  babe  on  her  back  and  laboring  in  the  field  from 
morning  until  late  at  night.  That  is  the  condition  that  the  farmer 
has  to  face.  Those  conditions  do  not  exist  perhaps  as  much  to-day  as 
they  did  when  I  was  a  mere  lad,  but  they  do  exist;  they  have  existed 
during  the  war,  and  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  last  summer,  young 
girls,  12,  13,  and  14  years  old  laboring  in  the  fields  pitching  bundles, 
driving  grain  tanks,  as  they  call  them,  to  the  market — girls  who 
had  never  before  worked  in  the  fields.  I  have  seen  that ;  and  I  just 
mention  this  to  have  the  record  show  that  so  far  as  the  women  on 
the  farm  are  concerned  they  bear,  as  they  always  have  borne,  their 
share  of  the  great  burden. 
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Mrs.  Kelley.  It  does  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  get  a  larger  share  of 
the  ( ost  of  the  products  in  proportion  than  they  nave  been  getting. 

The  Chairman.  And,  in  spite  of  that,  the  records  show  that  the 
farmer  makes  less  than  $400  a  year. 

Senator  McNary.  Mrs.  Kelley,  I  was  going  to  aek  if  the  record 
shows  the  membership  of  the  National  Consumers'  League! 

Mrs.  Kelley.  No  ;  but  I  will  send  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report, 
which  gives  the  membership. 

Senator  McNabt.  Are  you  speaking  now  and  giving  your  officii! 
opinion,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Consumers'  League  are  yon 
voicing  the  opinion  of  that  organization? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  I  was  speaking  under  the  authority  of  a  resolution. 
which  I  will  also  file,  which  was  adopted  by  the  executive  committee 
last  June,  stating  the  policy  of  the  league;  and  I,  as  its  executive 
officer,  was  instructed  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  printed  in  the  record, 
Mrs.  Kelley? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  The  resolution? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Yes;  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Kelley  and  is  here"  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Nutitmiil  Consumers'  League,  Executive  Committee. 

Minutes  ul'  quarterly  meeting,  June  12,  1018. 

Moved,  by  Mrs.  January,  secretary  of  tile  Consumers'  League  of  Missouri, 
(lull  tlie  genenil  secretary  ami  the  legislative  agent  be  directed  to  cooperate 
with  Hi"  ;ipi>ro|irinto  committees  in  Hip  Senate  anil  the  House,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  or  any  other  public  or  private  agencies  that  promise 
any  help,  in  regard  to  tlie  packing  industry.     Carried. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  I  was  instructed  that  we  should  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  with  any  other  official  or  unofficial 
body  whose  efforts  seemed  to  promise  relief  from  the  present  high 
cost  of  living. 

Senator  McNary.  Your  members  have  read  the  Kendrick  and 
Keiiyon  bills,  I  assume,  and  are  satisfied  with  them  as  presendy 
framed? 

Mis.  Kelley.  We  were  in  conference  with  the  framers  during  tlie 
time  they  were  being  framed,  and  we  have  sent  not  only  the  bills  but 
Hie  speeches  made  in  the  interpretation  of  their  bills  by  their  intro- 
ducers lo  the  membership  through  our  office. 

Senator  McNary.  Then  you,  as  secretary  of  this  organization,  are 
favorable  to  alt  of  the  provisions  in  either  of  these  bills? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  We  are  favorable  to  the  bills  as  a  whole:  and,  <'( 
loiu-c,  what  no  pari  inilarly  <  are  about  is  that,  first,  they  should  com 
mend  themselves  to  tlie  great  body  of  consumers  as  reasonable  meas- 
ures when  adopted,  and.  seiond.  that  they  have  teeth  in  them,  that 
they  should  be  really  enforceable. 

Senator   MiXaiit.  Your  organization   believes  that   the   packer? 

Mrs.  Kri.i.rY.  We  believe  that  there  exists  a  great  degree  of  mo- 
nopoly in  tie  meat  industry.     Yes:  that  is  so  obvious. 

Si-natoi-  Mi  N  m:y.  The  packers  state  there  is  legitimate  compe- 
tition between  the  live  large  packers  and  the  independent  packers- 
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Mrs.  Kelley.  We  do  not  see  any  indications  of  it.  We  know  there 
are  assurances,  but  we  do  not  see  the  evidences  of  the  competition. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  think  meat  products  and  the  unrelated 
products  which  the  packers  handle  would  come  to  the  consumer  at 
reduced  price  if  those  bills  were  enacted,  with  the  measure  and  control 
by  licensing? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  We  think  that  would  be  the  long,  slow  tendency ;  yes ; 
it  would  not  take  effect  instantly.  We  hope  that  they  would  open 
new  channels  of  commerce. 

Senator  McNary.  The  tendency  would  be  to  lower  prices? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  We  think  so. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  think  we  would  arrive  at  that  low  price 
to  the  consumer  by  the  decreased  profits  to  the  packer  or  by  de- 
creased price  to  the  producers? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  I  am  speaking  now  for  myself ;  I  am  not  authorized 
to  say  what  I  am  saying  now — you  ask  me  and  I  answer 

Senator  McNary  (interposing).  Your  opinion  is  what  I  care  for. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  I  am  answering  on  the  spur  of  the  moment :  We  do 
believe  that  keeping  the  light  permanently  turned  on  details  of  the 
packing  industry  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  efficiency  in  the 
industry  and  to  reduce  all  undue  profits  which  may  exist.  We  believe 
that  keeping  the  light  turned  on  cattle,  production  in  relation  to  the 
packing  industry  might  perhaps  promote  cattle  production  instead 
of  discouraging  it. 

Senator  McNary.  I  do  not  know  as  I  quite  comprehend  your 
thought  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  illumination."  If  the  consumer  was 
to  pay  a  smaller  price  for  the  product,  it  either  must  come  out  of  the 
packers  or  it  must  resort  in  reduction  to  the  producer. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Or,  there  is  a  third  way ;  it  could  come  out  of  more 
efficient  economy  in  its  processes. 

Senator  McNary.  I  have  not  heard  the  efficiency  of  the  packers 
questioned  before.  I  assumed  their  organization  was  nearly  perfect 
and  all  waste  was  as  nearly  absent  as  possible  by  human  construction. 

Mrs.  Kelley.  We  maintain  a  little  different  opinion  from  that. 
We  think  that  the  tendency  of  this  legislation  would  be  to  promote 
decentralization  of  production.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  most  highly  efficient  production  that  cattle  should  be 
carried  hundreds  of  miles,  losing  weight  all  the  time  in  the  discom- 
fort of  the  freight  cars,  and  slaughtered  and  sent  further  under 
ice ;  if  it  is  possible  to  stimulate  local  production,  of  which  I  gave  an 
example  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  people,  who  eliminate  all  that 
cost  of  transportation  entirely  by  their  decentralized  production.  We 
do  not  want  to  abolish  the  packers;  we  want  to  add  other  sources  of 
production  and  encourage  other  sets  of  producers  besides  the  people 
who  produce  solely  for  the  packers. 

Senator  McNary.  You  would  increase  the  units  such  as  the  whole- 
sale butcher  and  the  packer  in  each  community,  and  have  them  spread 
all  over  the  country,  rather  then  centralize  them  in  a  few  large 
packing  houses  ? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  been  working  for  years  to  fret  city 
and  country  abattoirs  all  over  the  country,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
and  th«  number  is  increasing,  and  we  hope  they  will  multiply  a  hun- 
dredfold. 
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Senator  McNary.  Do  you  think  this  bill  contains  any  provision 
which  would  promote  the  establishment  of  this  multiplicity  of  units 
throughout  the  country? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  I  think  that  would  be  the  tendency  of  this  legislation. 

Senator  McNary.  Does  your  organization  believe  that  the  packers 
are  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  unrelated  products,  such  as  canned 
vegetables? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  Oh,  yes.  We  believe  that  largely  from  their  adver- 
tisements. 

Senator  McNary.  And  do  you  think  thereby  they  control  the  prices 
of  their  own  products  and  those  of  the  competitors  ? 

Mrs.  Kelley.  We  think  that  is  the  tendency  of  that  kind  of  cen- 
tralization. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Kelley.  We 
will  now  hear  Mr.  Padberg. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  L.  F.  PADBEBG,  3901  SOUTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name  in  full,  and  give  your  post- 
office  address. 

Mr.  Padberg.  My  name  is  L.  F.  Padberg;  my  address  3901  South 
Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Padberg? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Retail  grocer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way- 
Give,  first,  the  name  of  your  firm. 

Mr.  Padberg.  My  firm  is  the  Padberg  Mercantile  Co.  I  also  repre- 
sent the  St.  Louis  Retail  Grocers  Association;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  makes  any  difference  to  put  that  in,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it  all  go  in. 

Mr.  Padberg.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bill,  gentlemen,  for  various 
reasons,  and  one  reason  is  this :  The  establishment  of  a  commissioner 
of  foodstuffs.  We  believe  the  main  "foodstuffs"  not  only  implies 
meat  but  may  eventually  extend  the  power  of  this  man  to  take  in  all 
matters  of  food  products.  If  that  man  is  to  be  appointed  for  only 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  meat  products,  why  snould  we  call  him 
the  "  commissioner  of  food  products  " ;  and  we  feel  that  the  very  term 
"  commissioner  of  food  products  "  is  objectionable  because  it  is  a  per- 
manent matter,  and  that  in  time  all  food  products,  both  wholesale  and 
retnil,  will  be  put  under  his  control. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  say  this  bill  provides  that? 

Mr.  Padberg.  It  does  "  commissioner  of  foodstuffs." 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  say  this  bill  gives  him  any  control  over 
your  retail  gorcers'  business? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  did  not  say  so,  but  we  fear  it  will  ultimately. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  fear  it  may  happen  sometime  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir ;  and  experience  will  bear  out  that  statement. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  world  may  come  to  an  end,  but  that  bill  will 
not  be  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Absolutely,  the  world  may  come  to  an  end  to-mor- 
row— absolutely,  nobody  can  say  that  is  true. 

We  are  opposed  to  putting  a  license  on  any  line  of  business — that 
is,  any  legitimate  business,  whether  it  is  wholesale,  retail,  or  packing. 
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Under  a  licensing  system,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  danger  of  taking 
away  a  man's  initiative.  You  are  under  a  constant  control  of  what 
we  call  your  deputies  or  commissioners  and  their  deputies,  and  it  is 
proven  that  business  as  a  rule  are  subject  to  such  regulations  that  they 
hardly  know  where  they  are  at  from  one  day  to  another.  I  know  the 
license  business,  where  the  commissioner  has  taken  it  on  himself  to 
forbid  men  to  enter  a  sane  line  of  business,  and  when  he  was  spoken 
to  about  it  he  said  he  knew  it  was  not  law,  but  if  they  went  into  that 
business  on  Sunday  he  would  simply  revoke  their  license,  because 
he  had  the  power. 

I  want  to. cite  some  other  examples.  You  have  the  national  oleo- 
margarine law.  There  are  men  coming  to  our  place  of  business 
to-day,  Senator — for  instance,  I  want  to  mention  the  case  of  where 
men .  sometimes  unintentionally  leave  a  box  stand  on  the  counter, 
where  they  have  not  had  time  to  destroy  the  stamp,  and  if  an  in- 
spector comes  in  it  is  taken  up  with  the  internal  revenue  office,  and 
the  man  is  compelled  to  go  there  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  sign  a  sort  of  a  compromise,  I  suppose  it  is,  saying 
he  is  guilty,  and  he  pays  so  much  money  rather  than  go  into  court. 

That  is  one  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  license  system. 

Another  thing,  it  puts  a  man  in  the  position  as  though  his  busi- 
ness was  undesirable,  as  though  it  was  an  illegitimate  business.  I 
heard  an  eminent  attorney  make  a  statement  concerning  a  certain 
business,  and  he  said  the  reason  we  license  this  business  is  because 
they  have  no  inherent  right  and  no  title  under  a  license.  "They 
have  no  property,  but  if  licensed  we  have  absolute  control  of  it  and 
can  do  with  it  absolutely  as  we  see  fit  in  the  best  interests  of  the 

gublic."  But  he  says  "  the  minute  he  is  licensed,  he  has  no  inherent 
tate  or  property  rights."  He  further  made  this  remark :  "  You  do 
not  see  any  necessaries  of  life  licensed,  you  do  not  see  any  flour  mill 
licensed,  and  you  do  not  see  any  business  of  any  kind  that  sells  neces- 
saries of  life  licensed.  That  is  why  we  do  not  license  them,  that  is 
why  we  license  their  business — to  keep  absolute  control  of  them." 

That  man's  name  was  Charles  N.  Hane,  an  attorney  of  St.  Louis. 
He  made  that  statement  five  years  ago. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  packing  business ;  I  am  trying 
to  show  you  what  I  think  is  wrong,  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
business. 

This  bill  goes  on  to  say  that  this  matter  shall  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  President  shall  appoint 
a  commissioner  of  foodstuffs,  and  that  this  man  could  promulgate — 

from  time  to  time,  regulate  and  control  the  licensee's  relations,  whether  direct 
or  direct,  to  the  purchase,  manufacture,  storage,  or  sale  in  commerce  of  food- 
stuffs or  commodities  other  than  those  handled  in  the  business  for  which  the 
license  was  applied  for  and  issued,  and  he  may,  on  his  own  initiative  or  on  pe- 
tition of  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs,  require  the  licensee  to  refrain  from 
direct  or  indirect  participation  or  interest  In  such  other  business,  either  by 
ownership,  control,  community,  or  stockholding  or  otherwise,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  licensee  to  comply  with  such  regulations,  terms,  and  conditions. 

If  this  bill  means  anything  to  me  it  means  that  this  official  has 
absolute  control,  that  he  can  order  certain  regulations  to  be  observed 
this  week  and  that  he  can  change  them  the  next.  If  he  believes  that 
a  man  has  disobeyed  any  orders,  he  notifies  the  licensee,  and  the 
licensee  has  30  days'  time  to  appeal.  Is  not  that  right?  If  I  am 
wrong,  I  want  you  to  correct  me,  because  I  want  to  get  the  real  infor- 
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mation  here,  because  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  association  and  give 
them  the  real  information.  This  man  can  go  to  the  court  of  appeals 
and  appeal,  and  he  has  30  days9  time  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  if  he  fails  to  appeal  then  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs  or  the 
Secretry  of  Agriculture — I  do  not  know  exactly  which,  have  a  right 
to  put  a  receiver  in  that  place  to  take  charge  of  this  business,  to  run 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  and  if  the  man  appeals  within  30 
days'  time  and  the  court  of  appeals  sustains  him,  the  suspension  of 
his  license  takes  place  and  closes  up  his  business.  But  he  has  the 
right  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  have  it  finally  settled  whether 
he  is  right  or  wrong. 

This  not  only  takes  in  the  big  packers.  We  have  some  small  pack- 
ing companies  in  St.  Louis — the  Hill  Packing  Co.  and  the  Belch 
Packing  Co.,  operated  by  men  who  do  not  do  a  very  large  interstate 
business,  but  they  do  interstate  business;  they  have  got  Government 
inspection.  If  those  men  are  notified  and  they  failed  to  appeal,  and 
a  receiver  is  put  in  their  place,  and  you  come  down  there  and  want 
to  buy,  and  you  find  somebody  else — that  the  Government  has  got 
hold  of  it,  the  first  thing  you  say,  "  He  must  have  disobeyed  the  law 
if  the  Government  takes  a  hold  of  him.  The  Government  is  all 
right/'  One  thing  we  must  give  credit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  is  that  they  believe  in  the  United  States  Government. 
They  will  say  that  if  the  Government  takes  a  hold,  when  they  see 
the  Federal  Government  in  charge  of  this  man's  business,  they  will 
sav  something  must  be  wrong. 

We  all  know  what  receivers  mean.  We  know  they  are  generally 
lawyers,  who  go  in  there,  and  who  do  not  know  much  about  the  busi- 
ness and,  as  a  rule,  they  get  another  lawyer  to  be  their  adviser,  and 
the  result  of  this  matter  is  that  when  this  business  is  wound  up  there 
is  nothing  left  for  the  creditors. 

I  ask  any  one  of  you,  should  anything  in  either  bill,  whether  State, 
National,  or  local  in  character,  have  a  tendency  to  put  any  man  in 
bankruptcy.  I  think  not.  If  anything,  this  Government  should  act 
as  a  father  over  all  our  business.  It  should  keep  us  out  of  trouble ;  it 
should  make  our  laws  such  that  we  have  more  confidence  in  going 
up  to  the  Government  and  asking  for  advice  about  what  we  shall  and 
shall  not  do.  These  men  that  come  around  to  our  places  of  business, 
the  deputy  inspectors,  every  time  they  make  us  more  or  less  timid. 
That  is  a  fact.  We  do  not  want  a  law  which  says  that  you  can  put  a 
receiver  in  a  man's  place  and  sell  him  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  cred- 
itors; but  we  know  by  experience  that  that  is  not  the  case.  Bank- 
ruptcy is  generally  instituted  when  all  hope  is  lost,  when  a  man  has 
sacrificed  everything  to  keep  up  his  good  name,  when  he  has  given 
up  everything  that  has  any  value  in  his  possession  to  keep  up  his  good 
name  and  keep  out  of  the  bankruptcy  courts.  Here  is  a  chance  to  take 
a  solvent  business  that  is  running  and  that  is  in  good  shape  and  to 
put  that  business  into  bankruptcy.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  Is  a  bill 
of  that  kind  right  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Does  the  witness  want  to  be  questioned  as  he 
goes  along? 

Mr.  Padberg.  That  is  all  right. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  spoke  of  licensing  under  the  present  situ- 
ation.   Is  that  license  under  the  sanitary  provisions? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  do  not  know  what  this  licensing  refers  to. 
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Senator  Kendrick:.  I  mean  the  license  people  complain  of.  You 
spoke  of  inspectors  coming  around  to  the  stores  some  place  in  St. 
Louis? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Take,  for  instance,  the  liquor  license. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  there  not  a  sanitary  license  covering  condi- 
tions at  least  in  the  packing-house  business? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  but  I  was  going  to  ask  in  connection  with 
this  point — you  speak  of  receiverships? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  That  has  been  in  force 
now  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Which? 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  sanitary  license  law  for  our  packing 
houses? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  did  not  know  they  worked  under  a  license  at  all. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  do,  as  I  understand  it.  If  it  is  not  a 
license  law,  there  is  a  law  that  covers  packing  houses  that  requires 
Government  inspection. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  But  we  object  to  the 
licensing  feature ;  that  is  what  we  object  to. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  speak  of  receiverships? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  many  instances  'do  you  know  of  that  the 
Government  has  exercised  that  authority? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  law  that  permits  them  to  do 
that.  I  am  talking  about  the  provisions  in  this  bill  which  will  give 
them  that  provision.    I  will  read  it  to  you  if  you  have  not  read  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  This  law,  as  I  understand  it,  that  you  spoke  of 
and  referred  to  a  while  ago,  when  you  mentioned  Federal  employees 
and  their  visitations — — 

Mr.  Padberg  (interposing).  I  was  talking  about  the  oleomargarine 
law. 

Senator  Kendrick.  All  right.  Under  the  oleomargarine  law  how 
many  cases  have  you  known  where  the  Government  exercised  that 
arbitrary  authority  and  closed  up  business? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  know  in  my  own  case,  one. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  they  close  you  up  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  No.    I  did  not  say  "  closed  me  up." 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  they  attempt  to  close  up  up? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Eight  in  front  of  me — no;  I  didn't  say  that.  I  was 
talking  about  this  licensing. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  mentioned  the  question  of  them  taking 
arbitrary  action  and  say  it  relates  to  this.  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
know  of  any  cases  in  which  they  have  closed  up  businesses,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  pertinent  question. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  do  not  think  I  could ;  I  do  not  think  the  law  gives 
them  a  right  to  do  that.  This  bill  says — I  think  this  is  the  para- 
graph : 

That  whenever  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs  believes  that  any  licensee  is 
violating  any  provision  of' this  act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  duly  made  and 
promulgated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  cause  notice,  In 
writing,  to  be  served  upon  the  licensee  specifying  the  alleged  violation  and  require 
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htm  to  attend  anil  testify  at  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  a 
time  and  place  designated  therein,  and  at  such  time  and  place  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  afford  to  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs  and  the  licensee  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  person  or  by  counsel  and  through  witnesses, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  under  this  act.  If,  after  such  a  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the  licensee  has  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  or  of  rules  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  he  may  suspend 
the  license  for  such  period  as  he  may  prescribe,  or  may  revoke  it. 

And  that  is  putting  them  out  of  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  does  it  say  that  he  shall  do  it? 

Mr.  Padberg.  It  says  he  may. 

Senator  Kendrick.  All  right ;  go  ahead  and  read  the  balance  of  it. 

Mr.  Padberg.    All  right.     [Reading :] 

As  in  his  discretion  the  protection  of  the  public  interests  may  require.  The 
testimony  taken  at  the  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  filed  in  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
An  order  suspending  or  revoking  a  license  shall  include  the  Secretary's  findings 
of  fact  and  his  decision  and  shall  specify  the  date,  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
30  days  from  the  date  of  service  thereof  from  the  licensee,  when  it  shall  become 
effective. 

******* 

An  order  suspending  or  revoking  a  license  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  final  ami  conclusive  unless 
within  30  days  after  its  service  upon  him  the  licensee  appeals  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  he  has  his  principal  place  of  business 
by  filing  with  the  clerk  of  said  court  a  written  petit  ion  praying  that  the  Secre- 
tary's order  be  set  aside  or  modified  in  the  manner  stated  In  the  petition,  to- 
gether with  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  the  court  may  determine,  conditioned  that 
the  licensee  will  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  if  the  court  shall  so  direct. 

Now,  then,  you  would  not  like  to  see  a  business  forced  to  go  into 
court  and  undergo  an  expensive  lawsuit  every  few  minutes,  would 
you  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  Can  you 
not  conceive  of  conditions  under  which  the  public  interests  would 
require  an  investigation  of  this  business? 

Mr.  Padberg.  To-day  we  have  the  most — have  you  finished  with 
your  question  ?    I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  ask  that  question.  Do  you  not  understand 
that  that  statement  is  made,  that  it  shall  be  done  in  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  I  must  answer  that  question  in  my  own  way; 
I  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no.  The  packing  industry  to-day  is 
under  the  mo.^t  rigid  examination — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  pack- 
ing business;  I  have  only  seen  a  packing  house  but  once  in  my  life, 
when  I  was  at  Fort  Worth  at  a  convention. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Are  you  referring  to  the  sanitary  conditions? 

Mr.  Padrebg.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  referring  to  the  sanitary  conditions. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  of 
fair  dealing  and  the  principles  upon  which  markets  are  conducted, 
the  principles  which  govern  purchase  and  sale?  These  bills  deal 
with  a  feature  of  the  market  situation  which  is  altogether  different 
from  the  sanitary  conditions. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  am  not  taking  up  any  sanitary  provisions;  I  am 
taking  up  this  bill  as  it  reads  to  me.  There  would  have  to  be  a  re- 
ceiver appointed 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  have  testified,  as  a  witness,  that  there 
are  laws  to  govern  this  situation  as  it  stands.    The  packing  business 
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is  under  close  investigation.     I  have  pointed  out  to  you  that  that 
supervision  is  a  sanitary  precaution. 

Mr.  Padbero.  I  have  not  even  started  to  answer  that  question;  you 
interrupted  me. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  willing 
to  be  questioned. 

Mr.  Padbero.  All  right ;  but  you  stopped  your  questions,  and  I  con- 
tinued, and  then  you  interrupted  me  again. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Let  me  repeat  the  question.  You  make  the 
statement,  do  you,  that  there  are  now  laws  regulating  and  supervis- 
ing the  matter  of  fair  dealing  and  discrimination  in  the  markets? 
Do  you  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  Padbehg.  Well,  wait  a  minute.  You  are  putting  two  questions 
into  one  there,  and  I  can  not  answer  more  than  one  at  a  time.  First, 
let  us  take  up  the  sanitary  end.  I  have  been  at  Belch's  Packing 
House,  in  my  neighborhood,  and  I  saw  that  every  beef  killed  there 
is  inspected  by  the  Government.  The  sanitary  conditions  must  be 
clean.  We  have  our  own  local  inspectors.  The  requirements  of  our 
city  health  department  are  so  rigid  that  that  condition  can  not  be- 
come a  nuisance,  and  our  State  department,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
pure  food  law,  has  licensed  the  retailer  to  the  extent  of  $2  a  year  on 
the  sale  of  eggs — which,  by  the  way,  we  are  going  to  fight.  That 
will  make  about  $20  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  that  law. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes.  Do  you  object  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
sanitary  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Padbero.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
packing-house  business  myself. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  think  that  results  in  any  injury  to  the 
public  ? 

Mr.  Padbero.  No;  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  would  you  not  consider  it  just  as  neces- 
sary to  have  a  sanitary  condition  in  regard  to  methods  of  trading  in 
the  stockyards  as  in  the  handling  of  meats  ? 

Mr.  Padbero.  I  do  not  know  how  they  handle  their  meats  or  how 
they  are  trading. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  what  these  bills  are  intended  to  correct. 

Mr.  Padbero.  Now,  I  am  not  here  in  the  interest  of  the  packing 
business;  I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  every  man  in  business.  I  do 
not  think  their  products  ought  to  be  included  in  any  act,  whether 
local,  State,  or  Federal.    I  am  not  a  packer 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  think  that  because  a  man  represents 
the  Government  he  must  necessarily  be  either  incompetent  or  unfair 
or  both  ? 

Mr.  Padbero.  That  he  must  be  what? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Either  incompetent  or  unfair  or  both;  that 
he  could  not  do  his  duty  conscientiously  and  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Padbero.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  thing.  Let  us  assume  you  were 
the  food  commissioner.  I  would  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  you — 
I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  except  that  you  are  a  Senator.  Let  us 
assume  that  you  will  be  appointed  food  commissioner.  You  would 
hare  the  appointing  of  deputies.  Whose  recommendation  would 
you  take  when  these  deputies  were  appointed  in  these  different 
States  ? 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  happen  to  know  any  of  the  appointees 
under  the  Government? 
Mr.  Padberg.  I  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Are  they  incompetent  or  unfair  in  their 
methods? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Do  not  ask  me  that  question,  because  I  would  not 
go  on  record  as  answering  a  question  of  that  kind.  That  is  too  per- 
sonal a  question;  I  couldnot  answer  that.  I  will  say  that  I  know 
some  mighty  good  ones. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  there 
would  not  be  some  good  ones  appointed  under  this  act? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Absolutely  there  would  be,  but  no  bill  should  be 
passed  that  would  create  a  danger  of  that  kind.  The  public  business 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  the  retailer,  the 
wholesaler,  or  the  packer.  All  business  should  be  encouraged.  Our 
business  is  being  slammed  around  the  country  as  profiteers,  and 
there  is  nobody  aoing  more  for  the  Government. 

Take  this  stock  or  Government  supplies  that  is  being  sold.  We 
have  no  objection  to  your  getting  rid  of  that  stock.  Get  rid  of  it. 
Do  it.  We  know  you  have  got  to  lose.  Do  not  try  to  create  the 
impression  that  you  are  selling  at  cost,  that  you  can  buy  so  much 
cheaper.  Let  the  people  know  what  it  cost. 
Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  object  to  publicity  then,  do  you? 
Mr.  Padberg.  Never. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  another  thing  that  these  bills  are  in- 
tended to  provide  for. 

Mr.  Padberg.  There  is  nothing  in  them  about  publicity.  They 
only  tell  you  the  duties  of  this  commissioner  of  foodstuffs. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  could  you  avoid  publicity  if  you  had  a 
Government  official  authorized,  as  in  this  bill,  to  give  statements  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  markets  are  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  thought  your  Federal  Trade  Commission  took 
care  of  that  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  market  and  the  control  of 
the  handling  of  foodstuffs,  and  no  other  commission  has  at  this  time. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  provide  for  here. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Where  is  there  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  would 
give  us  that  information?  How  many  people,  average  consumers, 
do  you  suppose  would  read  the  bill  and  understand  it  that  way? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  like  you,  as  a  witness,  to  read  the  bill 
and  not  ask  me  the  question. 

Mr.  Padberg.  But  you  are  saying  those  provisions  are  there,  and 
I  am  contending  they  are  not  there. 

•Senator  Kendrick.  I  will  say  to  you  that  the  bill  provides  in 
connection  with  the  licensing  system  that  the  Government  shall 
have  a  right  to  supervise  accounts ;  in  other  words,  to  keep  tract  of 
the  business  and  publish  reports. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Is  not  that  power  in  the  hands  of  our  Government 
now?    Under  what  law  have  they  made  all  these  investigations! 

Senator  Kendrick.  There  is  no  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  care  of  facilities  for  selling  in  the  stores  of  the 
country,  and  there  never  has  been. 
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Mr.  Padberg.  I  am  talking  about  the  bill  as  it  is  going  to  affect 
me  some  day,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here  now,  to  oppose  it  while  the 
evil  is  small.  I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  we  can  not  come  here  and 
remedy  it ;  I  want  to  come  here  in  time.  I  believe  I  am  one  of  very 
few  retailers  that  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  come  here  at  their 
own  expense  and  tell  you  why  we  oppose  this  bill. 
May  I  go  on? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  matter  of  this  receiver- 
ship. There  is  a  good  deal  of  objection  to  our  bankruptcy  laws,  for 
the  reason  that  three  or  four  men  can  put  a  concern  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  least  thing  a  man  wants  to  do,  he  is  put  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Then  why  should  the  Government  put  a  clause  in  here 
putting  it  within  the  power  of  any  commissioner  or  anybody  else 
to  put  a  receiver  in?  It  means  nothing  else  but  bankruptcy,  and 
the  creditors  get  nothing  out  of  it.  The  Government  should  have  no 
right  to  be  a  party  to  causing  creditors  to  lose  money.  That  is  my 
objection  to  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  I  understand  your  attitude,  if  a  man  is 
indulging  in  unfair  or  crooked  dealing  it  would  be  better  to  let  him 
go  on  than  to  compel  him  to  correct  his  methods  ? 
Mr.  Padbero.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that. 
Senator  Kendrick.  Because  of  the  chance  of  putting  him  into 
bankruptcy?     Is  that  your  idea ? 
Mr.  Padberg.  Oh,  no.    I  am  not  defending  crooked  methods. 
Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  what  these  bills  are  supposed  to  cor- 
rect, as  I  have  told — not  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  stockyards, 
but  to  correct  or  to  supervise  the  methods  under  which  trading  is 
done  in  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  Padbero.  Then  I  do  not  understand  the  English  language'. 
This  bill  says  that  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  two,  can  from  time  to  time  promulgate 
new  regulations.  This  bill  does  not  say  a  whole  lot  about  what  the 
packer  should  observe  or  what  he  should  not  do;  it  gives  the  com- 
missioner of  foodstuffs  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
do  it.  It  gives  him  the  right  to  promulgate  new  rulings  from  time 
to  time  and  say  those  are  the  rules  you  must  observe,  and  those  are 
the  rulings  under  which  he  is  going  to  be  put  into  bankruptcy,  if  I 
understand  the  English  language. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  regulations  are  only  to  enforce  this  law. 
The  laws  says  that  they  must  not  engage  in  any  unfair  or  discrimina- 
tor/ practices.    Do  you  object  to  that? 
]Cf r.  Padbero.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  what  the  law  provides. 
Mr.  Padberg.  But  then  it  goes  on  and  gives  this  man  the  power  to 
make  his  own  regulations. 

Senator  Kendrick.  To  make  regulations  as  to  how  the  law  shall 
be  enforced. 

Mr.  Padberg.  And  he  is  the  man — not  the  court — to  decide  how  he 
shall  enforce  his  idea  of  the  law,  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  and 
under  those  rulings  this  man  will  be  prosecuted  and  brought  into  the 
United  States  courts  and  put  under  a  receiver. 
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Senator  Kexdrick.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  if  he  were  proved 
to  1  o  wrong  and  unfair  and  guilty  of  un-American  practices 

Mr.  Padberg.  Leave  "un-American  practices''  out  of  it.  That  is 
not  done  in  business. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Padberg.  No. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  You  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can spirit  in  trade? 

Mr.  Padberg.  The  American  spirit  means  anybody  who  wants  to  go 
ahead,  any  man  that  has  got  the  enterprise,  the  ginger.  That  is  our 
American  spirit  in  business.  You  must  not  get  the  American  enter- 
prising spirit  mixed  up  with  the  patriotic  spirit. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Assuming  there  is  not  anything  American  in 
fair  dealing 

]\Ir.  Padberg.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  That  is  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  expression, 
and  you,  as  a  witness,  know  it. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Go  ahead,  then. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Then  coming  back  to  the  question :  If  you  had 
knowledge  of  unfair  dealing  in  these  markets,  is  it  your  judgment 
that  these  men  ought  not  to  be  corrected? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Corrected,  but  not  put  out  of  business.  Revoking  a 
license  or  suspending  a  license  and  punishing  a  man  and  taking  him 
into  court  are  as  opposite  as  day  and  night.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
taking  these  men  into  court.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  packing  business,  but,  as  a  citizen,  in  the 
limited  time  that  I  have,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  for  strict  regulation 
of  all  lines  of  business — not  only  one,  but  all  of  them.  That  covers 
your  question,  I  think.  But  I  do  not  think  that  if  I  willfully  or  un- 
willfully  disobey  the  law  I  should  be  put  out  of  business  and  made  to 
sacrifice  everything  and  my  wife  and  children  absolutely  robbed  of 
everything  I  have  got.  Punish  me,  but  do  not  punish  my  children. 
I  owe  some  duties  to  that  woman  I  have  married.  I  owe  some  duties 
to  those  children. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  understand  there  is  a  license  system — 
which  you  have  referred  to  in  a  somewhat  critical  way — which  has 
been  in  force  for  auite  a  while  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Tne  war  measure  was  criticized,  and  it  was  the  most 
unsatisfactory  thing  to  the  retailer.  They  were  made  to  sell  things 
below  cost,  and  it  was  not  right*  No  man  can  successfully  conduct 
a  business  under  war  regulations.  We  accepted  it  then  patriotically. 
We  wanted  to  win  the  war;  that  was  our  slogan.  We  went  in  and 
did  everything  we  could.  We  went  out  of  our  way  to  obey  the 
regulations  of  the  Food  Administration.  But  the  war  is  over,  and 
you  can  not  successfully  carry  on  business  under  those  conditions 
indefinitely. 

Senator  Kendrick.  None  of  you  people  were  put  out  of  business, 
were  you? 

Mr.  Padberg.  No  ;  but  we  did  not  make  any  money. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  were  not  put  out  of  ousiness? 

Mr.  Padberg.  No;  but  we  did  not  make  any  money,  and  we  had 
hard  scratching.    I  worked  two  days  for  another  man's  one. 

Another  thing.  I  believe  that  this  bill,  under  this  threat  of  a  com- 
missioner who  can  promulgate  new  orders  from  time  to  time,  who 
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can,  whenever  he  believes  his  regulations  have  been  violated,  put  a 
man  into  bankruptcy — I  believe  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  stop  the 
progress  of  business.  For  instance,  a  man  goes  into  business  with, 
say,  $50,000.  He  needs  a  little  money  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  he  goes  to  the  bank  to  borrow  it.  I  do  not  think  they  will  lend 
it  to  him.  They  will  say,  "  Why,  you  are  under  a  commissioner.  He 
can  put  you  out  of  business."  1  must  say,  "Yes;  that  is  true." 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  if  you  have  any  other  securities  outside  of  your 
business,  I  will  lend  you  the  money,  but  I  can  not  do  it  on  your  own 
business." 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  somewhat  in- 
consistent, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  banker  himself  is  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision  ?  His  license  as  a  banker  may  be  revoked  over- 
night under  the  Federal  banking  law.  Would  he  not  be  somewhat 
inconsistent  to  refuse  credit  to  another  enterprise  because  it  was 
under  Government  supervision? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  you  take  that  statement  and  make  it  on  the 
stump  the  next  time  you  go  out,  and  tell  the  people  their  bank  can 
be  put  out  of  business  overnight,  and  see  if  they  do  not  make  you 
promise  that  that  law  will  be  repealed.  If  you  tell  the  depositors 
of  this  country  that  the  banks  can  be  put  out  of  business  overnight, 
I  want  to  see  the  color  of  the  man's  hair  that  will  put  another  dollar 
in  the  bank. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  understand  the  banks  are  under 
Federal  control? 
Mr.  Padberg.  Federal  and  State  control. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  not  also  know  that  if  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  regulations  their  charters  will  be  revoked? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  did  not  know  that.     I  did  not  know  it  was  as 
drastic  as  that.    You  tell  that  to  the  people  and  see  what  they  say. 
Senator  Kendrick.  You  did  not  know  that? 
Mr.  Padberg.  No  ;  and  they  do  not  know  it.    I  know  stockholders 
in  banks  that  do  not  know  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  this  wit- 
ness is  denying  what  everybody  knows  to  be  true.  If  a  banker  vio- 
lates the  regulations  of  the  Federal  bank  act,  the  comptroller  may 
revoke  his  charter  without  any  delay.  I  appeal  to  the  chair.  Is  not 
that  true,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  did  not  sav  it  was  not  true. 
The  Chairman.  He  has  very  drastic  powers. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  do  not  deny  th^t.  I  did  not  know  that,  and  the 
Senator  savs  that  almost  evervbodv  knows  it.  I  want  to  sav  there 
are  men  that  own  stock  in  banks  that  do  not  know  it.  I  say  the 
banks  would  not  lend  any  money  to  the  different  packers.  Now,  let 
us  get  back  to  the  packing  business. 

I  know  some  widows  who  have  got  their  money  invested  in  Swift 
&  Co.  I  just  happened  to  think  of  that  this  morning.  I  know  in 
one  ca?e  a  man  died  and  left  only  $5,000  to  his  widow,  and  it  was  in- 
vested in  the  Swift  Packing  Co.  I  think  we  owe  some  duty  to  that 
woman's  investment.  I  do  not  think  that  that  business,  whether  it  is 
large  or  small,  should  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  regulation  of  this  kind. 
Now,  I  know  what  arbitrary  powers  mean.  I  know  the  advantage 
that  officials  take  of  them.     I  went  through  that.     I  have  seen  it. 
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And  I  also  know  that  with  a  bill  of  this  kind,  where  men  are  sent  all 
over  the  country  to  enforce  this  law  and  examine  the  packing  houses 
and  see  that  it  is  enforced,  there  is  great  danger  that  there  may  be 
collusion  between  some  of  those  deputies  and  some  of  those  packers, 
because  you  will  admit  that  all  men  are  not  honest.  You  asked  me 
the  question  a  while  ago  if  all  men  are  dishonest ;  I  now  ask  you  if  all 
men  are  honest?  Where  that  condition  exists  there  is  great  danger 
of  collusion  for  the  sake  of  making  money.  Lots  of  men  have  been 
punished  for  that. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  little  on  the  high  cost  of  living.  If  you 
gentlemen  are  so  solicitous  about  the  consumer,  we  have  something 
that  is  now  being  taxed  here  in  the  United  States — oleomargarine. 
Why  not  take  that  tax  off  oleomargarine  ?  Oleomargarine  is  the  poor 
man's  butter.  The  working  man,  as  a  rule,  can  not  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  butter  at  65  or  70  cents  a  pound  at  his  table.  Oleo- 
margarine is  as  good  a  substitute  as  vou  can  get.  It  is  so  good  gen- 
erally that  it  takes  an  epicurean  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  Why  tax 
that  which  absolutely  forms  the  food  of  the  working  man,  the  man 
you  are  so  solicitious  about — an  absolutely  healthy  product.  Let  us 
take  that  off. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  record  ought  to  show  that  the 
tax  on  oleomargarine  which  is  not  colored  is  practically  nothing. 
You  know  that.  It  is  only  on  the  colored  oleomargarine  that  there 
is  a  tax — 10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Padberg.  You  bring  a  thought  to  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  the  record  to  show  that  the  tax 
on  oleomargarine,  if  not  colored,  is  infinitesimal.  It  practically 
means  nothing. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Let  me  tell  you  what  that  has  done.  That  tax  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  colored  oleomargarine  has  made  criminals  out  of 
good  men,  otherwise  good  citizens,  men  who  have  raised  good  fami- 
lies. Why  should  the  tax  be  on  colored  oleomargarine,  which  is 
the  desirable  kind.  White  oleomargarine  does  not,  as  a  rule,  appeal 
to  the  taste  of  the  people.  We  are  gradually  getting  the  people  to 
do  their  own  coloring;  we  are  furnishing  the  coloring  and  telling 
them  how  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  asking  me  that  question,  I  want  to 
answer  it.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud.  No  man  has 
any  objection  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  if  it  is  sold  as  oleomar- 
garine, but  not  if  it  is  sold  as  something  else.    That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Padberg.  But  why  not  tax  it  equally.  Make  it  as  small  as 
you  possibly  can,  but  tax  it  equally. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  go  into  a  butcher  shop  and  ask 
for  a  pound  of  beefsteak  you  would  not  want  the  man  to  give  you 
pork  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  No;  but  that  oleomargarine  could  be  taxed  1  cent 
a  pound  as  well  as  10  cents,  could  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  tax  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing fraud. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  whether  it  is  10  cents  or  only  1  cent  one  would 
eliminate  it  as  well  as  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  take  up  the  question  of  oleomargarine 
at  length.    If  we  could,  I  might  read  to  you  the  speech  of  the  late 
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Senator  Lane,  who  was  one  of  the  eminent  doctors  of  this  country, 
a  man  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  that  question.  His 
speech  would  be  more  illuminating  than  anything  I  can  say.  But  we 
have  not  the  time  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Does  that  deal  with  the  tax  or  with  the  quality  of 
the  stuff? 

The  Chairman.  With  the  quality  and  the  tax  both. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  can  not  see  why  one  should  be  taxed  so  much  more 
and  one  so  much  less.  The  same  coloring  is  added  to  butter,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  In  former  years  they  were  both  taxed 
equally,  and  there  was  no  trouble. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  our  Attorney  General  comes  out  and  says  the 
retail  grocers  are  profiteers  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  they  all  were;  he  said  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  some  of  them.  How  is  it  possible  these  men 
can  be  profiteers?  I  would  like  to  be  enlightened  on  that  subject, 
so  that  1  can  go  back  to  my  association,  the  St.  Louis  Eetail  Grocers' 
Association,  and  make  an  intelligent  report. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumer  feels  he  is  paying  very  high  prices, 
and  he  believes  that  profits  are  being  made  somewhere.  He  does  not 
know  exactly  where  they  are  made.  The  claim  is  made  by  the  packers 
that  they  are  selling  their  products  as  cheaply  as  they  can  possibly 
be  sold,  and  the  wholesaler  says  the  same.  Now,  where  is  the  trouble? 
Either  the  retailer  or  the  producer  is  getting  too  much. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Our  attorney  general  in  Missouri  comes  out  flat- 
footed  and  says  the  retailer  is  not  the  profiteer. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  the  wholesaler.  We  have 
had  a  gentleman  here  testifying  for  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association  who  seemed  to  favor  this  bill. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Mr.  McLaren? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  Mr.  Haney,  acting  for  Mr.  McLaren.  He 
spoke  here  at  length,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  this  bill,  because  they 
believe  the  packers  are  given  an  undue  advantage.  Now,  if  you  as  a 
retailer  want  to  touch  upon  that  phase,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  you. 

Mr.  Padberg.  All  right.  Mr.  McLaren  was  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Eetail  Grocers'  Association  about  five  weeks  ago.  He  made  a  lengthy 
speech  and  he  talked  about  different  things.  He  finally  said,  "  The 
Kenyon  bill  must  pass,  and  we  are  going  to  tell  the  packer,  just  the 
same  as  the  American  Army  told  the  Kaiser,  *  You  can  not  tread 
over  this  line.'"  After  talking  at  some  length  he  finally  said,  "I 
have  not  read  the  Kenyon  bill  but  twice,  and  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
you  the  contents  of  the  bill.  I  can  not  discuss  them  here  with  you 
intelligently,  and  I  would  not  like  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I 
am  really  favoring  the  bill." 

The  Chairman.  The  wholesale  grocers  and  others  entered  into 
the  question.    That  thing  has  been  discussed  here  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Padberg.  All  right.  The  wholesale  grocer  is  as  anxious  to 
market  his  products  as  the  packer  is.  He  has  meats,  vegetables,  and 
everything  put  up  under  his  own  brand.  Now,  the  .minute  he  puts 
his  label  on  it  does  he  not  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  packer?  Does  he 
not  accept  the  same  responsibility?    Haven't  you  noticed  that  the 
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National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  are  opposed  to  this  bill,  that 
they  are  having  a  change  of  sentiment? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  have  noticed  that. 

Mr.  Padbero.  When  I  get  home  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  and  send 
you  the  paper  showing  that  the  members  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association — a  good  many  of  the  members  have  had  a 
change  of  feeling  toward  this  bill.  The  wholesale  grocer  also  tell? 
you  he  does  not  need  any  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Has  any  associa- 
tion of  grocers  held  meetings  and  passed  resolutions  either  favoring 
or  opposing  this  bill? 

Mr.  Padbero.  We  had  a  debate  on  that  question  before  the  Retail 
Grocers'  Association.  I  took  the  same  side  that  I  am  taking  her? 
to-day.  Mr.  Schulte,  a  publisher,  took  the  other  side.  He  is  the 
publisher  of  the  Interstate  Grocer,  one  of  the  most  widely  read  trade 
papers  in  St.  Louis.  For  four  weeks  he  had  been  writing  on  thi* 
Kenyon  bill,  and  when  he  came  to  the  debate  he  did  not  know  a  thing 
about  it.  I  am  not  telling  you  my  own  statement;  I  am  telling  you 
the  comments  of  men  who  have  listened  to  both  sides  of  the  question. 
I  could  have  gone  there  and  asked  them  to  pass  resolutions,  but  I 
did  not  want  to  until  I  had  come  here  and  got  full  information  rela- 
tive to  this  bill.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could.  If  I  have  made  any 
mistakes  I  did  it  with  the  best  of  intentions.  But  I  do  want  to  go 
back  to  my  association  and  tell  them  what  I  have  learned,  and  then 
if  they  want  to  pass  a  resolution  they  can  do  so.  I  do  not  want  my 
association  at  any  time  to  pass  a  resolution  because  I  say  so;  I  want 
the  membership  to  be  agreed  on  every  phase  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  retailers  as  a  class  opposed  to  these  bills? 

Mr.  Padbero.  Yes.  sir:  those  that  I  know  are  absolutely  oppo^d 
t<i  them. 

The  Chairman.  T  urn  not  asking  about  your  association;  I  refrr 
to  the  retailers. 

Mr.  Padbero.  Yes.  sir;  those  that  I  know  are  absolutely  opp<**d 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is.  in  your  city  of  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  pADBEKti.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  wholesale  grocers  in  the  citv  of 
St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Paihikuo.  I  do  not  know.  We  had  one  wholesale  grocer  at  thai 
meeting.  He  came  there  all  cocked  and  primed  to  talk  on  this  bill, 
and  when  I  got  through  talking  lie  sent  a  note  to  the  president  saying 
that  he  would  rather  not  talk  on  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  talked  him  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Padbero.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  say  I  did.  I  am  not  ego- 
tistical enough  to  say  that:  1  do  not  want  anybody  to  think  that 

The  Chairman.  You  have  evidently  studied  these  bills,  but  the  man 
who  spoke  here  for  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  has 
also  studied  them.  He  is  an  economist,  and  he  has  made  it  his  busi- 
ness. And  that  association,  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation, lias  gene  on  record  as  favoring  these  bills. 

Mr.  P.vuiiKiHi.  I  know  they  have. 

There  is  an:  slier  thing  I  want  to  tell  you.  You  have  letters  here 
from  men  who  are  working  for  the  jobbers;  thev  told  me  thev  wrot* 
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them  here.  I  questioned  them  on  this  bill,  and  I  said,  "  Have  you 
read  it  at  all? "  And  they  said,  "No;  I  only  sent  that  letter  in  be- 
cause my  boss  told  me  to  write  it."  There  have  been  several  of  those 
cases. 

Now,  you  bring  several  new  thoughts  to  my  mind.  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  the  retail  grocer  is  up  against.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  thing 
the  Senate  committee  can  take  up.  To-day  there  is  a  tendency  in 
this  country  for  the  chain  stores  to  increase  in  number.  In  St.  Louis 
we  have  one  concern  that  has  180  stores,  and  in  Southern  cities  we 
find  others.  I  have  no  objection  to  them  at  all;  they  are  just  as 
legitimate  as  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  undersell  you,  and  are  they  interfering 
with  you? 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  will  come  to  that  in  just  a  minute.  These  men  are 
going  to  the  factory,  to  the  manufacturer,  and  buying  direct.  That 
means  a  saving  of  10  per  cent,  because  they  cut  out  the  wholesaler. 
Now,  if  20  of  us  retailers  get  together  and  buy  cooperatively,  we 
can  not  buy  direct,  because  the  wholesaler  steps  in  and  says,  "  These 
men  are  a  lot  of  retailers."  He  can  not  stop  the  chain-store  man, 
because  the  manufacturer  will  tell  him,  "  This  man  is  buying  more 
than  you  do." 

The  only  way  we  can  meet  the  competition  of  the  chain  stores  for 
the  boss  himself  to  get  down  and  work  more  than  he  ever  did  in  his 
life.    He  can  not  get  men  to  work  long  hours,  and  he  can  not  use 
two  shifts,  because  the  profits  will  not  allow  it. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  do  meet  his  prices? 
Mr.  Padberg.  You  bet  we  do ;  we  have  to  meet  them. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  the  important  part. 

Mr.  Padberg.  But  is  it  fair  for  the  wholesaler  to  go  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  tell  him  that  he  can  not  sell  us? 
The  Chairman.  Does  the  packer  sell  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  The  packer  sells  us  right  along,  and  we  generally 
buy  goods  cheaper  from  the  packer  than  from  the  wholesaler.  I  can 
go  to  the  packer  in  the  morning  and  order  my  meat  and  order  my 
butter.  I  can  order  my  butter  fresh  from  him  every  day.  I  do  not 
have  to  buy  a  tub  or  two  tubs  or  a  week  supply;  I  can  buy  just  what 
I  want  every  day.  I  get  the  very  best  product,  and  get  it  generally 
cheaper.  We  get  our  meat  fresh  every  morning.  I  can  get  the  same 
price  from  them  as  the  wholesaler  gets ;  there  is  no  discrimination. 

And  that  is  what  hurts  these  wholesalers.  I  did  not  want  to  bring 
in  the  wholesalers  here  at  all ;  I  want  to  refrain  from  anything  except 
what  is  in  the  bill.  We  started  a  wholesale  house  in  St.  Louis,  the 
St.  Louis  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  organized  by  about  100  of  us.  We 
could  not  stay  in  business,  because  the  goods  we  wanted  we  could  not 
get.  When  we  went  to  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Co.  or  to  Proctor  & 
Gramble  they  simply  told  us,  "  You  are  a  retailer ;  we  can  not  sell 
you." 

The  Chairman.  You  were  treated  no  worse,  I  may  say,  than  the 
farmers'  cooperative  organizations  are  treated,  as  was  demonstrated 
in  St.  Paul.  They  are  unable  to  get  membership  in  the  stock  ex- 
change; the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  has  been  unable  to  get 
membership  in  that  exchange. 
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Mr.  Padbero.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  Government  to  provide  for  it, 
but  not  through  a  measure  line  this.  Let  them  see  that  they  get  it, 
but  not  with  a  measure  like  this.    That  is  all  I  object  to. 

I  can  not  think  of  anything  else,  but  if  you  want  to  ask  me  any 
questions  about  retailing — I  heard  some  questions  propounded  yester- 
day to  a  man  about  meat. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  meats? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  not  a  butcher,  though,  but  I  keep  the 
accounts,  and  I  know  what  we  get  out  of  meat.  Now,  you  take  a  hind 
quarter  of  beef,  or  a  round  as  we  call  it.  You  cut  that  up.  Say  it 
weighs  100  pounds,  and  you  cut  it  up  into  1-pound  steaks.  When  you 
get  through  you  have  5  pounds  of  shrinkage.  You  have  a  shrinkage 
of  5  per  cent.  If  you  take  a  side  of  beef,  you  have  the  same  thing. 
You  weigh  that  beef  after  you  have  cut  it  up,  and  you  have  got  a 
shrinkage.    Where  it  comes  in  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  some  extent  true  of  everything  that  you 
buy  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Not  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  to  an  extent. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Oh,  yes.  You  take  100  pounds  of  sugar,  and  it  takes 
a  crackerjack  clerk  to  weigh  out  100  single-pound  sacks  of  sugar. 
Sugar  absorbs  some  dampness.  You  take  that  sugar  and  put  it  in  an 
absolutely  dry  place  and  there  is  a  certain  shrinkage  in  that  sugar. 
That  must  be  borne  by  the  retailer. 

This  lady,  this  morning,  talked  about  bulk  and  package  goods. 
She  pictured  it  to  you  very  nicely  when  she  said  that  we  pay  for  the 
pretty  pictures  and  the  advertising.  She  spoke  about  30  years  ago. 
J3ut  you  would  not  want  to  go  back  30  years  and  have  a  woman  stand 
out  in  the  yard  and  fan  a  furnace  to  o-et  something  for  breakfast 
We  are  living  better  to-day  than  we  did  30  years  ago.  Ask  any  man. 
Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  all  of  the  hardships  of  30  years  ago! 
No.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  candlelight  of  30  years  ago! 
No.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  30  years  and  have  a  stove  in  every 
room  ?  No.  Do  you  want  to  take  your  bathroom  out  and  have  your 
whole  family  wa«h  in  a  little  wash  pan  every  Saturday  night  or  twice 
a  week?  No.  If  they  want  these  advantages  they  must  be  willing 
to  assume  that  expense;  and  if  to-day  we  can  have  those  privileges, 
for  God's  sake  let  us  be  still  and  say  we  have  the  grandest  country 
on  the  earth. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  communication  here 
from  a  citizen  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  that  I  want  to  read  into  the  record. 
A  few  days  ago  a  citizen  of  Dallas,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hunt,  appeared  here, 
and,  as  I  recall  his  testimony,  it  indicated  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  chain  of  stores.     I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  point. 

This  communication  says: 

As  citizens  of  Dallas,  with  families  to  support,  and  customers  of  both  ca«& 
and  credit,  we,  the  undersigned,  heing  the  entire  force  of  the  operating  room 
of  the  Mackay  Telegraph  Co.  at  Dallas,  wish  to  refute  the  infamous  testimony 
of  Mr.  C.  K.  Hunt,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  Dallas  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  No  one  in  the  city  of  Dallas 
is  satisfied  with  the  present  high  prices  except  the  profiteers  and  Interests  seek- 
ing the  monopoly  of  foodstuffs  of  the  United  States.  We  will  work  and  Tote 
for  those  only  who  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  Uft  our  burden  of  high  prices. 


• 
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This  communication  bears  35  signatures.  A  brief  letter  accom- 
panies it,  as  follows : 

Senator  Kendbick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  note  attached  protest  showing  sentiment  in  favor  of  your  bill.  No  one 
has  hesitated  for  an  instant  in  signing  it,  and  if  I  were  to  canvass  the  city  of 
Dallas,  population  about  120,000,  I  could  obtain  over  a  100,000  signatures  or, 
In  other  words,  the  signature  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Dallas,  not 
interested  in  profiteering  or  seeking  to  control  the  food  products  of  the  United 
States. 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  H.  Winkler. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  telegram  here  from  a  Mrs.  Kesner,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  addressed  to  Senator  Sheppard.    I  will  read  it : 

Can  you  arrange  to  have  representative  of  Dallas  Housewive's  League  ap- 
pear before  Kenyon-Kendrick  Investigating  Committee  to  refute  testimony  that 
Dallas  citizens  are  satisfied  with  prices  in  Dallas.  Department  of  Justice  Agent 
D.  M.  Spencer,  and  Assistant  Federal  District  Attorney  Will  B.  Harrell  have 
declared  after  investigation  that  profiteering  exists  in  groceries, .  dry  goods, 
clothing,  and  rents.    Am  fighting  to  have  prices  reduced,  and  we  need  your  help. 

Mrs.  Myron  A.  Kesner, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Dallas  Housewives  League. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock,  the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 
The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  first  gentleman  who  wants  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  Naver.  I  would. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Come  around  and  give  your  name, 
business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  E.  NAVER,  EETAIL  GROCER  AND 
SMOKED  MEAT  DEALER,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Mr.  Naver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  licensing  of  any  legitimate  business.  Dogs  are 
licensed,  and  what  for?  To  drive  them  off  of  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  saloon  was  licensed ;  same  result 

You  licensed  the  wholesale  grocers  during  the  war,  and  also  retail 
grocers  if  they  did  over  $100,000  worth  of  business  in  a  year.  I  am 
not  complaining  of  that,  because  licensing  at  that  time  was  necessary. 
However,  our  experience  was  that  it  cost  the  retail  grocer  quite  a 
little  extra  money  to  carry  on  his  business.  He  had  to  put  in  extra 
hours  and  had  to  do  extra  work. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  three  grocers  in  my  city  who  were 
working  under  this  license  system.  One  man,  Mr.  Ryan,  told  me  it 
cost  his  whole  force  half  a  day  to  get  out  the  report  required  by  the 
Government.  Of  course,  under  war  conditions  everybody  was  willing 
to  do  that.    We  did  not  grumble.    We  were  obliged  to  do  that. 

But  we  are  not  at  war  now,  and  I  think  you  should  remove  all 
brakes  that  are  on  business  that  you  possibly  can.  I  think  you  ought 
not  to  add  any  new  brakes.    Why  has  this  Nation  made  more  progress 
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than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  as  far  as  our  information  goes? 
Because  you  have  had  no  brakes  on  the  people.  You  have  allowed 
business  to  proceed.  Any  man  could  go  into  business  and  make  all 
the  money  he  could.  This  was  before  the  war.  You  did  not  have 
laws  which  were  controlling  and  regulating  men  in  legitimate  business. 

Of  course  you  have  all  the  necessary  legislation  with  reference  to 
crimes,  with  reference  to  murders,  and  so  on,  and,  of  course,  men  have 
to  live  within  certain  limitations.  I  understand  that.  But  business 
was  unhampered  before  the  war,  and  I  claim,  judging  by  experience, 
that  every  time  you  put  a  brake  on  business  you  hurt  it  more  than  you 
benefit  it. 

My  theory  is  that  if  you  license  the  packer,  as  proposed  by  these 
bills,  in  time  you  will  license  the  wholesale  grocer  and  the  retail 
grocer;  and  if  you  license  the  retail  grocer,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  cost 
him  2  per  cent  to  do  business  under  that  kind  of  regulation,  and,  of 
course,  he  will  have  to  add  that  to  the  price  of  his  goods. 

The  next  item  is  service.  The  packer  is  the  man  you  are  after, 
and  yet  he  is  giving  me  better  service  than  the  wholesale  grocer.  At 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  an  order  placed  on  Monday  morning  will  mean 
that  I  will  have  the  goods  by  Thursday  in  first-class  shape  from  Chi- 
cago, and  an  order  placed  on  Thursday  means  that  I  will  have  the 
goods  by  Monday  in  good  shape.  I  think  that  the  packer  is  in  better 
shape  to  handle  lard  and  lard  substitutes — butter,  eggs,  oleomargar- 
ine, and  things  of  that  sort,  than  is  the  wholesale  grocer.  And  why? 
Because  he  is  better  equipped  to  do  it.  He  has  the  refrigerator  cars 
and  the  wholesale  grocer  has  not.  Goods  come  in  better  shape  from 
the  packer.  Furthermore,  I  very  often  find  that  the  packer  has  un- 
dersold the  wholesale  grocer.  He  makes  us  a  little  better  price.  I 
bought  sugar  in  the  early  part  of  this  summer  at  10  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  less  from  the  packer  than  I  could  have  bought  it  from  the 
wholesale  grocer 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  packer  sell  sugar?  It  has  been  stated 
that  he  does  not  handle  staples,  like  sugar? 

Mr.  Naver.  Well,  I  bought  sugar  from  the  packers.  I  do  not 
think  the  wholesale  grocer  has  any  argument  in  regard  to  that.  On 
an  order  placed  with  the  wholesale  grocer  at  the  same  distance — 
Chicago — for  the  same  things  (I  mean  for  the  things  that  we  can 
not  get  in  our  own  market  and  that  we  have  to  send  to  Chicago  for)* 
it  takes  at  least  10  days  to  get  them  from  the  wholesale  grocer,  and 
I  have  to  pay  the  bill  in  order  to  get  the  discount  often  before  I  get 
the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  business  incorporated? 

Mr.  Naver.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  partnership? 

Mr.  Naver.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  my  own  name.  I  have  six  sons,  and 
four  of  them  are  grocers,  three  of  them  working  for  me  and  one  for 
himself.  We  buy  a  lot  together  and  have  a  better  buying  power  in 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  quite  a  large  business? 

Mr.  Naver.  About  $60,000  a  year.  I  am  too  old  now  to  go  into  any 
.other  business.  I  am  afraid  ii  these  bills  pass  we  will  get  into  the 
matter  of  having  to  take  out  a  license  ourselves. 
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I  understand  there  has  been  an  intimation  made  this  morning 
about  the  great  volume  of  profits  that  the  retailer  makes.  If  you 
care  to  go  into  that,  I  can  give  you  some  figures  on  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would.  It  has  been  charged  that  the 
retailer  makes  exorbitant  profits? 

Mr.  Naver.  Well,  I  aim  to  get  20  per  cent  for  goods.  Pray,  under- 
stand me  right,  now,  that  I  try  to  add  20  per  cent  over  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  gross? 

Mr.  Naver.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  selling  price  that  would  be  about 
16$  per  cent.    Do  you  understand  me? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Naver.  For  the  month  of  July  my  business  was  $4,344.03. 
Multiply  that  by  15  per  cent  as  the  selling  price,  and  you  will  find 
that  I  have  a  very  small  percentage  for  myself.  And  I  have  not 
taken  out  as  much  for  wages  for  myself  as  I  have  had  to  pay  my 
clerks.    I  allowed  myself  less  than  they  got. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  expenses  during  that  month? 

Mr.  Naver.  My  expenses  were  $616.50. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  leave  you  very  much? 

Mr.  Naver.  No,  sir.  It  left  me,  if  I  remember  aright,  thirty  odd 
dollars.  I  would  not  be  positive  of  the  exact  amount,  but  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  sum.  It  left  me  a  net  profit  of  about  thirty 
odd  dollars.  Out  of  that  I  did  not  figure  interest  on  the  investment, 
which  any  business  man  puts  in.  I  did  not  put  that  in  because  it 
would  leave  my  amount  too  low,  and  some  time  I  might  want  to 
sell  my  business,  and  I  thought  with  that  it  would  show  a  loss,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  show  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  But  some  months  it  runs  better  than  that? 

Mr.  Naver.  It  does.  July  and  August  are  low  months.  Some 
months  it  runs  better.  Before  the  war  I  had  always  been  able  to  do 
a  little  bit  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  $60,000  of  business  in  a  year  at  15  per  cent  would 
mean  $9,000  ? 

Mr.  Naver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  expense? 

Mr.  Naver.  Approximately  my  expense  would  be  about  the  same 
every  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  $7,200  a  year? 

Mr.  Naver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  would  leave  you  less  than  $2,000  net? 

Mr.  Naver.  Yes ;  it  would.  But  I  am  satisfied  with  that  in  these 
times.  I  am  satisfied  to  keep  going.  I  do  not  ask  to  make  exorbi- 
tant profit.  As  I  told  you,  I  try  to  make  20  per  cent,  but  I  want  to 
say  that  on  some  goods  I  do  not  make  20  per  cent.  On  bread  my 
sales  run  about  $20  a  day,  and  that  runs  about  12  per  cent  over  cost. 
As  to  butter,  I  think  just  before  I  left  the  boy  bought  some  butter  at 
56£  cents  a  pound  and  sold  it  at  60  cents,  so  that  you  can  see  that  that 
is  less  than  20  per  cent.  It  brings  it  down  to  about  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Naver.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  many  articles  like  that  are  sold  so 
low  that  you  have  to  figure  on  20  per  cent  in  order  to  arrive  at  about 
15  per  cent. 
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You  gentlemen  are  business  men,  and  know  that  there  are  a  great 
many  articles  that  we  can  not  get  that  on.  By  the  way,  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  that  cost  us  $4,  we  get  $4.50  for.  So,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
gentlemen  if  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  profiteering  going  on,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  in  the  retail  business  in  Saginaw,  Mich. 

During  the  war,  and  during  the  control  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, a  number  of  retailers  were  forced  out  of  business.  Only  the 
live  wires,  only  those  fellows  who  did  the  work  themselves  and  looked 
closely  after  expenses,  remained  in  the  business.  I  work  on  an  av- 
erage 13  hours  a  day. 

Are  there  any  questions  that  you  gentlemen  want  to  ask? 

Senator  Keyes.  I  want  to  ask  one  question.  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  thought  "  we  "  were  after  the  packers.  I  do  not  know 
to  whom  you  referred. 

Mr.  Naver.  Well,  I  mean  any  legislative  body;  any  law  makers. 

Senator  Keyes.  You  made  the  statement  that  you  thought  we  were 
after  the  packers. 

Mr.  Naver.  Well,  no,  I  meant  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills. 
I  meant  those  bills  that  are  now  before  you.  I  did  not  mean  any 
Senators  personally. 

Senator  Keyes.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  this  committee 
is  simply  considering  these  bills? 

Mr.  Naver.  Certainly.  I  might  further  state  that  I  believe  you 
men  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody.  I  believe  that  you  are  honorable 
men,  seeking  to  find  out  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  that  you  want 
to  do  the  best  you  can  for  the  country.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  have  no  desire  to  criticize  the  committee  in  the  least.  I  be- 
lieve you  are  all  honorable  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  these  bills  would  not  directly  affect  the 
retail  grocers.  That  is,  you  would  not  be  required  to  take  out  a 
license  under  the  bills  that  are  now  pending. 

Mr.  Naver.  No;  but  that  would  likely  follow.  If  these  bills  are 
enacted  into  law  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  that  is  what 
will  follow.  You  see,  it  is  like  a  wild  fire  in  the  woods — it  will 
spread  and  get  to  us  eventually.  It  may  not  do  so  this  season  but 
it  will  another  season.    That  is  what  we  are  fearful  of. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Naver,  the  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Naver.  And  I  thank  you  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Lazenby,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  here? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  come  around  and  state  your 
name,  business  and  place  of  residence  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  N.  LAZENBY,  DEALER  IN  RETAIL  MEATS 

AND  GROCERIES,  WACO,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Well,  the  way  I  am  lined  up  I  have  a  different 
market,  and  have  a  partner  in  each  place.  I  have  seven  partners  in 
Waco,  Tex.,  and  another  partner  in  Marlin,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  Lazenby.  We  do  in  the  eight  different  markets  from  $450,000 
to  $500,000  of  business  a  year,  mostly  retail  meats.  In  one  or  two 
places  I  handle  some  groceries. 

It  is  my  idea  that  I  oppose  these  bills  on  account  of  the  licensing, 
and  the  separation  from  the  packers  of  the  refrigerator  cars  and 
the  stockyards.  I  feel  like  the  licensing  feature  as  provided  in  this 
bill  could  possibly  lead  up  to  licensing  all  markets,  and  for  my  own 
interests  I  feel  it  is  not  best,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  public  as 
well  as  my  own,  I  am  opposing  these  bills. 

To  separate  the  stockyards  from  the  packers  I  think  would  be 
bad  for  business  generally.  I  really  believe  that  the  packers,  under 
the  system  by  which  they  are  handling  the  stockyards,  are  giving 
better  service,  and  that  they  are  getting  along  with  them  better  than 
could  be  done  in  any  other  system  that  might  be  worked  out. 

I  have  also  raised  cattle  on  the  plains,  and  have  fed  cattle  for  the 
market,  and  shipped  them  to  the  market,  and  have  also  killed  them 
for  my  own  use.  For  15  or  20  years  I  fed  everything  that  I 
slaughtered  myself,  but  for  the  past  nine  years  I  have  bought  every- 
thing from  the  packers.  Nine  years  ago  this  April  I  commenced 
buying  meats  from  the  packers,  and  I  do  not  suppose  I  have 
slaughtered  2  per  cent  of  the  stuff  I  have  used  since  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  here  on  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  some  man  who 
commented  on  the  retail  butcher  trade? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Yes;  it  was  Mr.  Wood.  And  I  told  him  he  was 
picking  the  butcher  to  pieces — the  retailer. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  his  statement  of  the  possibilities  as 
he  saw  them  of  inaugurating  a  different  marketing  system? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  also  heard  what  he  said  with  reference 
to  100  per  cent  profits? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Well,  he  is  very  wrong.  And  I  think  that  would  be 
the  poorest  way  on  earth  to  put  meats  to  the  public,  through  the 
packers. 

To  show  you  the  situation,  I  buy  the  most  of  my  products  from 
Swift  &  Co.,  and  have  always  bought  from  them ;  I  started  in  with 
them  nine  years  ago,  and  they  have  treated  me  very  nicely,  and 
consequently  I  have  stayed  with  them.  On  one  occasion  one  of 
Armour's  men  was  there,  in  Waco,  and  he  just  made  the  remark, 
u  If  I  had  my  way  now  I  would  put  some  meat  in  Waco  and  sell  it." 
He  says,  "  You  can  sell  these  ribs  for  less  money  than  I  can  put  them 
out  myself  for." 

I  buy  a  carcass  of  cattle  from  the  plant,  and  cut  it  up,  and  sell  out 
the  steaks  and  cut  it  up  for  the  different  portions  of  the  carcass. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  work  out  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wood,  that  whenever  a  butcher  buys  a  carcass  for  $50  he  gets  $100 
for  it? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  No,  sir.  If  I  had  thought  of  it  I  would  have  brought 
you  some  information  from  my  books.    I  have  an  auditor  who  takes 
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off  a  trial  balance  every  four  weeks,  and  keeps  me  posted  as  to  what 
I  am  doing.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  shown  you  the  year's 
run  of  my  business,  and  the  margin  of  profit  that  I  make.  I  have 
seven  markets,  and  some  places  are  more  expensive  to  operate  than 
others.  Naturally  we  have  to  charge  a  little  more  money  for  the 
meat  at  that  particular  market  at  which  the  cost  is  greater;  and 
that  cost  is  made  greater  because  of  the  large  demand  made  upon 
us,  for  more  frequent  delivery  and  for  greater  attention,  and  for 
the  way  the  buying  public  requires  that  we  should  do  our  business. 
Naturally,  it  costs  more  money  to  operate  that  place  than  it  does 
to  operate  some  other  places  that  we  are  running. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  carcass  of  a  bullock  weighing  600 
pounds.  How  do  you  manage  to  dispose  of  that?  We  will  say  now 
that  you  pay  the  packer  a  first-class  price  for  that  carcass,  say  20 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Lazenby.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be,  I  believe,  about  the  highest  price 
you  would  have  topay,  wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Lazenbt.  Well,  I  have  paid  as  high  as  22£  cents  for  some 
carcasses  this  past  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  an  illustration,  we  will  say  that  you  pay 
20  cents  a  pound.    That  would  be  $120  for  that  carcass,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Lazenbt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  made  100  per  cent,  you  would  get  $240 
for  the  meat  that  is  in  that  carcass.  How  do  you  dispose  of  it?  Mr. 
Wood  seemed  to  think  that  if  it  cost  you  20  cents  a  pound  all  the  way 
through  you  would  get  an  average  of  40  cents  a  pound.  Does  it  work 
out  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  No,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  do  it  in  that 
way,  really,  in  order  to  get  a  legitimate  profit ;  the  retailer  should  do 
that,  but  you  can  not  do  that.  We  figure  it  this  way :  In  the  hind- 
quarter  meat — if  we  pay  20  cents  a  pound  for  the  bullock,  we  will  say 
that  the  best  cut  will  bring  us  40  cents  or  50  cents  a  pound 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  would  the  loin  weigh? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  We  will  say  that  the  loin  out  of  a  600-pound  bullock 
ought  to  weigh  70  pounds.  You  are  entitled  to  40  cents  a  pound  for 
all  that  part  of  the  carcass.  Then  you  will  take  the  round  steak  and 
you  will  cut  steaks  out  of  that  round,  and  that  should  weigh  50  to  55 
pounds.  You  would  only  realize  for  that  about  30  to  35  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  that  clown  at  35  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Then  you  come  down  to  prime  rib  roast. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Forty  pounds  of  that,  about. 

The  Chairman.  What  should  that  be  figured  at? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  You  would  have  to  figure  that  for  hotel  cuts  and  to 
sell  it  at  25  to  28  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Next. 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Then  you  take  your  neck  and  your  plates,  and  things 
like  that.    They  will  not  bring  first  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  they  bring? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Around  15  to  16  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Would  all  of  the  balance  be  neck  and  plates? 
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Mr.  Lazenby.  No;  you  have  chuck.    That  would  bring  around  20 
cents  a  pound. 

The  (jhairman.  How  much  chuck  would  you  have  ? 
Mr.  Lazenby.  The  chuck  ought  to  weigh  about  80  pounds. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  some  side  meat  here.    And  you  say 
the  chuck  would  weigh  what  ? 
Mr.  Lazenby.  Well,  I  am  figuring  only  on  one  side  now. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  figuring  on  the  whole  carcass. 
Mr.  Lazenby.  Well,  you  will  have  to  double  that.    You  will  have  to 
double  it  on  that  loin. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  chuck  ? 
Mr.  Lazenby.  At  about  20  cents  a  pound. 
The  Chairman.  Would  you  double  it  all  the  way  through  ? 
Mr.  Lazenby.  Yes,  sir;  double  your  weight  all  the  way  through. 
.  The  Chairman.  All  right,  now.     That  would  be  140  pounds  for 
loin,  and  80  pounds  for  prime  rib  roast,  and  110  pounds  for  round 
steak,  and  160  pounds  for  chuck.    Now,  let  us  see  what  we  have  left. 
We  want  to  try  to  get  into  this  butcher  business  ourselves,  and  figure 
it  out. 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  33  years. 
The  Chairman.  So  we  have  510  pounds.     You  have  90  pounds, 
then,  of  plates  and  ribs. 

Mr.  Lazenby.  No  ;  you  have  figured  your  plates  and  neck. 
The  Chairman.  I  have  140  pounds  of  loin,  and  I  have  round  steak 
110  pounds,  and  I  have  ribs  and  plates  80  pounds. 
Mr.  Lazenby.  What  did  you  figure  the  ribs  at  ? 
The  Chairman.  Twenty-eight  cents  a  pound? 
Mr.  Lazenby.  That  is  a  little  too  much  for  that.   We  usually  figure 
that  at  about  25  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  chuck,  180  pounds  at  20  cents  a  pound? 
Mr.  Lazenby.  What  did  you  figure  the  neck  and  plates  at? 
The  Chairman.  I  figured  those  at  90  pounds.    At  how  much  per 
pound,  15  or  16  cents? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Well,  in  a  wholesale  way  you  would  figure  that  at 
about  14  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  let  us  see  if  we  have  gotten  this  right. 
It  would  be  40  or  45  cents  for  the  loin? 
Mr.  Lazenby.  That  would  be  40  cents  to  the  consumer  when  cut  off. 
The  Chairman.  And  40  cents  for  the  round  steak  ? 
Mr.  Lazenby.  No  ;  about  30  cents  for  the  round  steak. 
The  Chairman.  And  20  cents  for  the  chuck,  and  25  cents  for  the 
ribs,  and  for  the  neck  14  cents.    Let  us  see  what  that  amounts  to. 
That  would  net  you  $163,  and  if  you  paid  $120  for  the  carcass  you 
would  have  a  net  profit  of  $43.10,  according  to  your  figures. 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Well,  that  is  a  little  more  than  we  usually  get  out  of 
it.    Of  course,  you  are  not  figuring  our  expenses  there. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  you  get  any  more  than  that? 
Mr.  Lazenby.  Xo;  we  do  not  get  that  much.     For  instance,  we 
figure  in  all  of  the  soup  bone  and  we  can  not  begin  to  get  first  cost  out 
of  them.    That  usually  goes  into  waste,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  $43.10  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unrea- 
sonable price,  does  it  f 
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Mr.  Lazenby.  No,  sir.  My  margin  of  profit  is  usually  figured 
around  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  gross.  It  depends  upon  the  expense 
of  the  business  we  do.  My  net  profits  very  often  runs,  during  the 
dull  season,  at  nothing;  in  fact,  at  a  loss.  If  we  get  our  net  profit 
up  to  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  we  are  pretty  well  satisfied  during 
that  period.    That  is  what  we  usually  figure  it  at. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  bought  cattle  from  the 
packers  for  nine  straight  years.  I  have  had  good  service;  no  room 
for  complaint  in  any  way  whatsoever.  They  have  treated  me  as  well 
and  as  nicely  as  I  could  possibly  be  treated. 

I  have  gone  to  their  place  of  business  and  selected  my  carcasses 
at  least  once  a  week  at  their  plants,  and  I  am  only  88  miles  from  Fort 
Worth,  and  if  I  am  there  to-day  and  select  my  goods,  they  are  put 
in  a  refrigerating  car  the  next  day  and  the  following  morning  they 
are  at  my  plant  ready  to  be  unloaded — and  what  is  so  good,  in  first- 
class  shape. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  these  bills  do  you  object  to  the  more 
strongly,  the  licensing  feature? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  The  licensing  feature  is  one  of  them,  and  then  as  to 
taking  away  the  refrigerator  cars.  Of  course  I  understand,  if  my 
understanding  of  these  bills  is  correct,  that  you  expect  the  railroad 
companies  to  furnish  cars.  But  in  rendering  service  the  object  is  to 
have  these  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  packers.  Why  blame  somebody 
else  for  giving  good  service  if  they  are  providing  their  own  cars, 
and  try  to  get  some  one  else  to  furnish  them  to  me?  I  think  the 
packers  are  giving  first-class  service  with  their  cars,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  take  them  away  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  effect  your  business  if  the 
refrigerator  cars  should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  if  the  railroads  should  be  com- 
pell  d  to  own  all  of  the  cars?    How  would  that  affect  you? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  Well,  it  would  not  affect  me  if  they  always  had  the 
cars  and  furnished  them  promptly  and  in  first-class  condition,  and 
handled  them  as  promptly  as  the  packer  cars  are  now  being  handled. 
But  in  these  matters,  as  a  criterion,  we  always  go  back  to  our  ex- 
periences: In  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1918  the  situation  was 
such  at  Fort  Worth  that  I  went  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  had  my  cattle 
shipped  from  there.  I  had  15  or  18  cars  shipped  from  Denver,  that 
is,  refrigerator  cars,  and  they  came  through  in  good  shape.  But 
my  idea  is  that  if  the  railroads  had  these  cars,  and  they  rendered 
service  as  they  render  in  other  matters,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  my 
business.  We  know  what  we  have  at  present  in  the  way  of  service, 
and  if  this  were  extended  to  the  refrigerator-car  service  we  do  not 
know  what  we  really  would  have. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr.  Lazenby.  No;  nothing  else,  unless  you  gentlemen  desire  to 
ask  me  some  questions.  I  have  been  feeding,  shipping,  and  selling 
cattle  also. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Keyes? 

Senator  Keyes.  No;  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Lazenby.  If  you  would  like,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  off  a  state- 
ment from  my  books  and  send  it  to  you.  I  take  one  off  every  four 
weeks. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  send  one  up  to  the  committee  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lazenby.  All  right.  It  may  be  several  days  before  I  can  get 
it  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Lazenby.  We  just  run  straight  through,  but  I  take  a  trial 
balance  off  every  four  weeks  to  show  what  I  am  doing,  and  if  I  am 
not  making  any  money  I  take  it  off  every  week  then. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Percy  Brown  here  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  come  around  and  give  your  full 
name,  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter,  and  then  you  may  make 
your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  PERCY  A.  BROWN,  RETAIL  MEATS,  POTTLTRY, 

DELICATESSEN,  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  make  your  statement  in 
your  own  way. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  in  the  retail  business.  I  started  out  in  the  meat 
business  originally,  and  am  now  in  the  business  of  selling  at  retail 
food  products,  and  running  a  delicatessen  line  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

As  I  have  said,  I  stalled  out  15  years  ago  in  the  meat  business, 
and  have  actually  put  in,  on  an  average,  from  15  to  18  hours  a  day, 
or  did  for  a  long  time,  and  I  now  put  in  from  12  to  15  hour's  many 
a  day. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  on  account  of  the  licensing  feature.  We 
figure  that  if  it  is  enacted  into  law  some  day  you  will  license  the 
retail  business,  and  if  you  do  that  you  will  take  initiative  from  the 
business  man,  and  whenever  you  take  that  from  the  business  you 
have  very  badly  hurt  the  business.  The  only  difference  between  one 
man  ana  another,  or,  I  might  say,  between  success  and  failure,  is 
individuality.  Such  as  the  proper  handling  of  food  products,  hon- 
est dealing,  and  giving  people  the  goods  that  they  want  at  the 
proper  price. 

When  I  started  out  to  do  business,  some  15  years  ago,  I  did  about 
$10,000  or  $12,000  a  year.  At  that  time  I  wanted  a  net  profit  of  *5 
per  cent.  I  grew  my  business  up  to  $100,000  a  year,  and  tried  to  g*ne 
10  per  cent.  Of  course,  you  never  come  within  3  to  5  per  cent  r>* 
what  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  your  gross  profits  be? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  these  days  the  gross  profits  would  run  from  30 
per  cent  to  32  per  cent.  When  the  war  came  on  I  changed  my  busi- 
ness. I  might  say  that  I  have  the  best  business  in  the  city,  and  only 
sell  top  poods.  I  do  not  handle  anvthing  but  the  best,  and  if  I  can 
not  get  the  quality  I  desire  I  do  without.  A  year  ago  I  started  in 
on  a  sort  of  cash-and-carry  business.  I  increased  my  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  reduced  my  overhead,  and  now  have  come  from  10  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent.  I  have  gotten  from  3  per  cent  to  3|  per  cent  net  on 
my  goods. 

My  gross  profit  will  run  from  1S£  per  cent  to  19  per  cent.  The 
way  it  figures  out  is  20  per  cent  on  some  things,  and  on  some  com- 
modities even  25  per  cent,  but  on  other  commodities,  like  butter,  we 
figure  on  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent.    We  are  working  on  the  basis 
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of  turning  over  quicker.  If  you  can  sell  in  bigger  bulk  you  san  sell 
cheaper.  That  has  taught  me  the  value  of  the  packer's  efficiency  in 
turnover.  I  felt  at  one  time  as  antagonistic  as  any  other  people 
toward  the  packers.  But  when  I  came  to  study  their  system,  and 
to  understand  their  wonderful  svstem  of  distribution  of  meats — and, 
of  course,  as  to  stockyards  and  slaughterhouses  and  things  of  that 
kind  I  know  very  little  about  even  at  this  time — but  I  know  that  it 
is  generally  granted  that  the  packers  have  the  most  efficient  organi- 
zation in  the  country  for  handling  meats  and  food  products. 

It  is  very  likely,  for  illustration,  since  the  railroad  conditions  have 
been  so  hampering,  they  have  been  somewhat  hampered  in  doing 
their  business.  The  packers  are  handicapped  and  the  dealers  are 
handicapped  in  knowing  when  food  products  are  going  to  arrive, 
especially  meats.  They  have  been  delayed  through  conditions  that 
they  could  not  help — and  those  are  because  of  the  way  the  railroads 
are  now  being  handled — and  I  do  not  think  the  average  business 
man  is  satisfied,  and  especially  the  man  in  our  business,  with  these 
conditions.  And  with  that  experience  we  very  naturally  fear  trouble 
and  loss  and  expense  in  event  the  refrigerator  cars  are  taken  away 
from  the  packers  and  put  in  charge  of  the  railroads. 

Another  thing,  we  fear  that  this  licensing  of  the  packer  will  even- 
tually hurt  his  efficiency  and  will  also  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the 
goods  that  he  delivers  Jor  consumption. 

And  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  cite  a  little  experience. 
Every  packer  has  a  little  different  individuality.  I  would  not  like  to 
mention  names,  "but  as  to  one  or  two  of  them,  I  want  to  say  that  their 
goods  arrive  in  better  condition  than  in  case  of  the  others.  That 
is  because  they  are  very  particular  about  their  goods.  They  have 
been  unloaded  from  cars  at  their  branch  house,  and  after  being  un- 
loaded those  cars  must  be  scrubbed  and  cleansed  and  put  in  first- 
class  condition,  so  that  when  the  cars  return  to  the  packing  house 
they  are  sweet  and  clean.  In  the  case  of  some  other  packers,  they 
have  not  got  that  organization,  so  that  their  cars  do  not  return  to 
Chicago  in  the  same  condition,  and  when  their  goods  are  loaded 
into  those  cars  and  shipped  out  again  they  are  not  received  at  the 
branch  house  in  as  good  condition.  But  even  then  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  the  case  of  every  packer  the  refrigerator  cars  are  kept  in 
better  condition  and  give  oetter  results  than  would  be  possible  if 
controlled  by  the  railroads. 

I  feel  that  if  we  were  to  take  the  refrigerator  cars  away  from 
the  packers  and  make  the  packer  use  any  car  that  the  railroads 
might  give  to  him,  we  would  lose  that  individuality  that  exception- 
ally good  service  which  we  now  enjoy.  We  can  figure  almost  to  a 
certainty  in  the  case  of  cars  coming  from  certain  packers  containing 
goods  in  first-class  shape,  and  without  delay.  Of  course,  in  event 
of  delay  the  goods  will  deteriorate. 

Another  thing,  the  fresh-meat  business  depends  upon  the  demands 
of  the  public,  and  those  demands  may  change  suddenly  and  with- 
out any  apparent  reason.  You  can  not  tell  what  the  situation  will 
be  at  the  end  of  the  week.  You  may  make  a  buy  on  Thursday  for 
Saturday^  business,  and  a  change  in  the  weather  may  change  the 
appetite  of  the  people,  and  you  will  not  sell  anything  like  what  you 
had  a  right  to  expect  to  sell.  There  are  often  unknown  reasons  wnen 
the  demands  of  the  people  will  fall  down,  and  they  will  not  use  the 
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meat  that  you  will  expect  them  to  use.  I  think  that  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  fluctuation  of  the  markets,  even  extending  as 
far  as  live  cattle,  because  as  the  demand  falls  off  at  the  branch  house 
they  will  necessarily  carry  over  a  lot  of  stuff.  Then  they  will 
naturally  cut  clown  their  orders  to  the  packing  house,  and  as  the 
orders  on  the  packing  house  are  cut  down,  of  course,  that  extends 
out  into  the  buying.  I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market. 

In  Wilkes-Barre  we  have  four  of  the  so-called  large  packers,  and 
we  have  four  independent  packers.  I  buy  from  all  of  them,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  keen  competition. 

I  can  not  see  an}'  way  by  which  they  would  have  any  agreement  or 
understanding,  because  I  think  they  are  about  like  the  retailers.  All 
retailers  are  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats  if  they  get  a  chance. 

And,  further,  the  retailers  have  been  acused  of  profiteering.  I 
think  there  is  very  little  of  it.  There  may  be  some  cases.  I  think 
probably  there  is  more  of  it  in  Washington  than  anywhere  else.  I 
had  one  of  my  customers  who  lived  in  Washington  last  winter— or 
tried  to  spend  the  winter  down  here — and  he  told  me  that  he  paid  80 
cents  for  calf's  liver,  whereas  we  are  tickled  to  death  to  sell  it  at 
35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  the  other  dav  that  calf's  liver  sold 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  6  or  7  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Brown.    Calf's  liver  will  sell  from  60  to  70  cents  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  weigh? 

Mr.  Brown.  About  2  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  30  to  35  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  Then  you  take  the  outside  off  and  you  have 
the  heart.  When  we  buy  it  locally  we  pay  25  to  30  cents.  We  get  a 
great  deal  of  our  livers  from  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  liver  by  the  piece  and  not  by  the  pound? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  buy  that  by  the  pound,  then ;  they  sell  it  by  the 

Sound.    During  the  winter  months  we  use  a  great  deal  of  country- 
ressed  pork,  and  country-dressed  lamb,  and  mostly  country-dressed 
veal. 

As  far  as  country-dressed  meats  are  concerned,  Mrs.  Kelly  made 
the  statement  that  every  community  should  raise  its  own  meats. 
Through  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  dairy  country,  and  we  can  not  get 
enough  milk  produced  now -to  take  care  of  our  demands,  together 
with  what  is  shipped  to  New  York  and  surrounding  cities.  If  we 
are  to  put  cattle  in  there  on  grain  for  slaughtering  it  would  result  in 
reducing  our  milk  production — and,  also,  I  think,  it  would  be  affected 
by  the  production  in  the  West.  I  do  not  think  we  could  compete  in 
our  country  with  the  West,  because  the  land  is  too  valuable  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  such  as  the  raising  of  dairy  cattle  and  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  The  farmers  keep  some  stock  because  they  want 
manure  for  fertilizer  for  their  fields,  and  they  grow  potatoes  and 
different  commodities. 

Senator  Keyes.  Do  you  think  land  is  worth  more  in  Pennsylvania 
for  agricultural  purposes  than  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  may  be  worth  more  per  acre,  but  you  have  more 
local  territory  where  it  is  worth  more.  We  have  lands  near  Wilkes- 
Barre  that  are  worth  anywhere  from  $5,000  to  $6,000  an  acre. 
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Senator  Keyes.  That  is  near  the  city? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  heard  you  talking  to  this  other  gentleman  about 
percentages,  and  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
percentages  in  my  business,  as  I  would  like  to  do,  and  it  is  because 
I  have  not  them  here. 

I  have  a  picture  which  shows  the  cost  I  have  paid  for  cattle  since 
1914,  by  averages,  per  week,  per  month,  and  per  year.  The  average 
for  1914  was  about  12  to  12£  cents.  The  average  we  got  for  plates 
was  16  and  18  cents,  and  to-day  the  average  price  of  cattle  is  20 
cents,  and  I  am  selling  those  plates  for  8,  10  and  12  cents  according 
to  the  demand  during  the  week.  Beef  liver  was  sold  for  14  and  16 
cents  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  had  a  fair  demand  for  it;  to-day  we 
are  offering  it  as  low  as  three  for  a  quarter,  and  10  and  12  cents  is 
the  top. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  car- 
cass that  you  are  selling  as  a  low  grade  of  meat,  and  at  about  one- 
half  the  price  that  you  sold  it  for  when  you  paid  less  for  a  car- 
cass? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  because  of  the  changed  mode  of  living  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  I  sat  down  the  other  day  and  I  had  a  piece 
of  brisket  which  weighed  four  pounds  and  was  worth  32  cents.  I 
had  a  piece  of  boiled  cabhage  and  potatoes.  There  were  3  or  4  of 
us,  and  we  never  had  a  finer  meal  in  our  lives.  But  a  good  many 
people  will  not  use  these  things.  The  working  people  are  getting 
along  in  the  world,  and  they  have  a  desire  for  porterhouse  steals 
and  better  goods.  We  do  not  have  the  demands  for  these  things 
that  we  formerly  had,  and  we  have  to  get  higher  prices  out  of  what 
cuts  the  people  demand,  and  have  to  cut  down  the  prices  on  these 
other  things  in  order  to  sell  them.  If  you  take  any  commodity,  and 
you  have  it  on  your  hands,  you  must  move  it.  Take  the  packer  and 
he  moves  his  meats.  If  the  weather  breaks  or  something  happens 
that  he  has  meat  on  hand  he  must  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  sell  it, 
and  pocket  his  loss.  With  the  retailer  it  is  the  same.  You  will  find 
that  in  the  business,  that  you  have  to  sell  the  end  chops  that  the  de- 
mand is  not  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  the  high  class  trade,  rich  peo- 
ple? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  the  miner,  and  foreign- 
ers come  into  my  store  who  can  not  speak  English.  In  fact,  since 
I  have  over  my  business,  and  have  a  cash-and-carry  system,  I  hav« 
a  larger  percentage  of  that  business  than  of  the  wealthier  class,  be- 
cause the  wealthier  class  of  people  want  more  service  than  we  pro- 
vide, and  we  have  eliminated  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  find  they  will  not  buy  these  cheaper 
meats  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  You  may  come  into  my  store,  and  you  may  stand 
along-ide  of  a  woman  you  will  think  is  going  to  spend  50  cents,  and 
she  will  spend  $5. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  these  cheaper  meats  are  just 
as  nutritious,  and  just  as  good  for  food,  as  the  higher-priced  meats? 

Mr.  Brown.  More  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  properly  cooked? 

Mr.  Brown.  More  so.  We  do  not  handle  anything  but  grain-fed 
beef.  You  understand  that  there  is  a  lot  of  cattle  on  the  market 
during  the  glass  season,  which  would  probably  sell  for  14  or  15  cents 
or  16  cents  a  pound,  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  waste  than  we 
would  have  in  the  grain-fed  cattle.  And  there  is  more  nutrition  in 
a  piece  of  brisket  than  in  porterhouse  or  a  rib  roast.  When  you  come 
to  brisket  you  come  next  to  the  neck  or  the  shank.  If  a  doctor  is  an 
old-time  doctor  and  knows  where  to  choose  in  order  to  give  a  patient 
beef  juice  he  will  order  you  a  piece  of  neck.  If  it  is  a  young  doctor, 
just  recently  graduated  from  a  medical  college,  he  will  probably 
give  you  an  order  for  a  steak,  because  the  juice  can  be  squeezed  out 
more  easily. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  not  the  people  buy  cheaper  meats?  Is  it 
because  there  is  more  trouble  to  prepare  it  for  use,  or  what? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  It  requires  a  little 
more  trouble  to  prepare  it  for  the  table.  And  the  American  people 
have  entered  upon  a  new  age.  They  used  to  go  into  a  store — welJ, 
first,  when  I  started  in  business,  .we  went  out  into  their  homes  three 
times  a  week  with  a  peddler  wagon,  with  flies  all  over  the  foodstuffs, 
and  the  housewife  would  come  out  with  a  plate,  and  it  would  be  put 
on  the  plate  and  then  she  would  take  it  and  cook  it,  and  probably 
warm  it  over  for  the  next  day  and  use  it.  Later  on  we  commenced 
going  around  to  houses  and  taking  orders,  and  delivering  the  goods 
ordered,  in  order  to  give  better  service  and  to  deliver  the  goods  in 
better  condition.  Then  we  eventually  got  down  to  making  four  or 
five  deliveries  a  day.  So  we  can  not  blame  the  people  for  this  change 
of  condition.  The  retailers  have  brought  it  on  the  public;  just  the 
same  as  the  retailer  in  dealing  with  the  packer  wants  the  exceptional 
service  that  the  packer  renders.    But  we  will  speak  of  that  later. 

The  people  have  earned  good  money.  We  have  a  foreign  element 
with  us,  and  some  of  them  earn  $200  or  $300  a  month  as  miners. 
Where  they  have  large  families  they  may  have  four,  or  five,  or  six 
working,  and  getting  $150  a  month  each,  and  still  they  will  live  in 
the  same  house,  and  do  not  increase  the  overhead  on  rent,  and  the 
mother  does  all  the  work  and  they  have  a  whole  lot  more  money  to 
spend.  So  they  dress  better  and  eat  better.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  entitled  to  just  as  good  food  as  the  money  will  buy. 
They  are  entitled  to  just  as  good  things  to  eat  as  the  fellow  who 
works  in  an  office  or  in  a  bank,  and  who  wants  a  porterhouse  steak. 
And  they  really  appreciate  it  more  than  he  does,  because  I  have 
found  that  the  man  who  is  in  an  office  does  not  have  an  appetite. 
An  appetite  has  got  to  be  developed  by  garnishments,  by  some  little 
frill  on  his  plate.  And  he  will  find  fault  with  his  food  a  great  deal 
quicker  than  the  working  man,  with  an  appetite,  who  sits  over  some- 
thing that  his  wife  has  cooked.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
have  gotton  away  from  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meats.  They  will  have 
better  stuff,  and  they  will  continue  to  have  it  until  the  time  comes 
when  they  have  not  the  money  with  which  to  buy  it. 
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The  Chairman.  When  you  say  better  stuff,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well.  T  mean  higher  priced  stuff.  Any  cookbook  will 
tell  you  that  brisket  io  just  as  good  as  the  other  cuts.  And  I  know 
that  you  know  about  it.  I  have  heard  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  make  the 
statement  about  your  early  experiences;  and  I'll  bet  I  could  tempt 
you  to  go  to  dinner  with  me  on  brisket  and  boiled  cabbage. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  could  right  now,  because  I  have  not 
had  any  dinner,  I  have  been  so  ousy. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  think  you  better  invite  us  both.  We  could  both 
enjoy  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  really,  it  is  an  important  question,  that  the 
public  has  been  educated  to  this  extravagance,  because  it  must  be 
called  extravagance,  if  these  cheaper  cuts  are  just  as  nutritious,  and 
the  only  difference  is  that  it  requires  more  work  to  prepare  it  for 
the  table.  In  that  event  it  would  be  denominated  anything  else  but 
extravagance. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  this  will  probably  have  a  bearing  on  what  you 
have  said.  I  talked  to  a  shoe  merchant  the  other  day,  and  he  said 
he  had  some  shoes  that  were  a  little  old  styled,  but  he  had  them  on 
sale  at  $3.50  a  pair,  and  they  had  better  leather  in  them  than  the  shoes 
of  to-day  have.  People  would  come  in  and  look  at  the  shoes,  but 
would  say  they  did  not  want  those  shoes,  and  would  go  ahead  and 
pay  $8  or  $10  for  shoes  that  did  not  have  the  quality  of  leather  that 
the  other  shoes  had  in  them,  but  with  perhaps  a  little  more  style. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  gentlemen  want  to  ask.  Anything  about 
cost  of  living? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  anything  else. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  understand  your  position  is  that  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  pending  bills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  and  I  will  go  into  that  a  little  more  later  on. 
I  did  not  think  this  would  come  up,  but  I  can  see  that  with  this  will 
come  the  matter  of  cooperation  throughout  the  country.  I  think 
with  a  better  understanding  of  conditions  and  of  each  other  there 
will  be  cooperation  on  the  part  of  everybody,  and  then  the  present 
conditions  will  pass  away,  by  the  time  the  other  fellow  gets  familiar 
with  the  business. 

Senator  Keyes.  When  will  that  be? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  people  make  up  their  minds  that  they  will 
cooperate.  A  lot  of  cooperation  has  been  taught  us  during  the  war. 
The  Food  Administration  has  been  reappointed  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  made  the  request  the  other  day  that  the  retailer  should  not 
encourage  consumption ;  that  we  food  men  and  shoe  men  and  clothing 
men  should  not  encourage  the  people  to  buy.  If  we  had  business  men 
on  that  commission  and  could  go  and  say  to  them — which  we  did, 
by  the  way — what  the  outcome  would  be  of  such  a  policy,  I  think 
tnere  would  be  a  different  situation.  Take  for  granted  that  I  have 
done  business  during  the  past  15  months  on  15£  per  cent,  which  was 
my  cost  of  doing  business  up  to  August  1.  If  I  were  to  comply  with 
that  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Administration  I  would  im- 
mediately eliminate  my  advertising,  probably — which  is  not  an  ex- 
pense, but  which  is  the  medium  of  a  salesman — in  order  to  put  my 
wares  out  before  the  people.  Of  course,  if  I  have  nothing  to  offer  or 
am  not  going  to  encourage  buying,  then  I  would  have  no  necessity 
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for  advertising.  It  is  well  known  that  if  I  advertise,  and  the  people 
come  in  and  they  find  by  a  comparison  of  my  goods  I  have  misled 
them,  and  if  I  fail  to  back  up  my  advertising,  I  would  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  a  good  deal  quicker  than  if  I  had  not  advertised 
at  all.  Furthermore,  out  of  the  36  employees  I  might  lay  off  6  or  8. 
But  as  to  my  rent,  and  my  light  bill,  and  my  ice  bill — which  is  my 
ice  machine — and  my  delivery,  which  is  on  schedule,  and  my  salary 
and  certain  other  fixed  charges,  and  foreman,  they  would  still  exist. 
Our  volume  of  business  would  go  off,  and  then  instead  of  doing  busi- 
ness at  15 1  per  cent  the  cost  of  doing  business  would  increase. 

As  I  said  before,  the  volume  that  a  man  gets  in  his  business  is  what 
lets  him  sell  cheaper.  Success  in  business  means  only  a  few  things : 
One  is  quality  and  honesty  of  service  and  the  other  is  price.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  any  successful  business  man,  or  cor- 
poration, or  firm  has  to  have  an  opportunity  to  increase  business.  No- 
oody  can  go  along  in  about  the  same  old  way  without  running  the 
risk  of  going  backward. 

Anybody  can  go  along  and  coax  a  certain  amount  of  business  out 
of  the  people,  but  when  a  business  gets  so  big  it  is  then  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  and  value.  From  the  experience  I  have  had  in 
business  the  larger  the  business  the  less  profit  in  percentage  I  am 
satisfied  with;  I  wish  to  increase  my  buying  capacity,  and  have 
these  different  foremen  to  handle  the  different  portions  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  thereby  handle  a  larger  volume  of  business  more  cheaply 
as  to  the  unit  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  some  good  will  come  out  of 
the  publicity  that  is  being  given  these  great  questions? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  proper  publicity  has  been 
given  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reason  that  the  public  are  willing 
to  have  anything  reduced.  That  is  second  nature.  If  you  go  out  and 
ask  100  people  to  give  you  an  expression  of  opinion  they  will  give 
it  to  you.  If  you  want  to  charge  them  10  cents  apiece  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  you  will  not  have  so  many  to  express  an  opinion. 
And  if  you  charge  each  one  a  dollar  to  express  an  opinion,  you  will 
have  only  a  few  who  will  express  an  opinion. 

It  is  easy  to  get  the  people  to  grasp  any  statement  which  they  do 
not  thoroughly  understand;  and  more  especially  when  it  affects 
their  pocketbook.  But  I  believe  if  the  facts  were  to  become  known 
to  the  people  that  they  will  be  willing  to  go  into  the  matter  more 
thoroughly,  and  to  see  that  the  right  thing  is  done.  I  believe  that 
there  are  very  few  lines  of  business  today  that  are  not  working  on  a 
certain  percentage,  and  keeping  that  percentage  as  low  as  they  can. 
The  Chairman.  There  may  be  altogether  too  much  fear  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  reference  to  what  this  legislation  may  do, 
and  that  may  not  be  true. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  There  is  amongst  the  business 
people  a  fear,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  too  much  fear  or 
not.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  too  much  fear  of  these  thinsrs, 
Judged  by  past  experience  that  we  have  had  with  the  railroads.  We 
have  found  that  we  were  paying  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  and  get- 
ting a  very  inferior  service. 

Furthermore,  as  to  our  business :  We,  find  we  are  paying  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent  in  salary,  and  yet  first-class  meat  cutters  are 
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very  scarce,  because  a  great  many  of  them  come  from  abroad,  and  the 
war  has  stopped  them.  The  railroads  in  our  city  have  attracted  a 
great  number  of  them.  I  had  occasion  to  take  one  back  this  year, 
during  the  summer  months,  and  he  was  not  within  40  per  cent  of 
the  efficiency  as  shown  when  he  left  me,  because  he  has  had  a  bad 
experience  in  the  railroad  service — he  has  been  in  short-hour  work 
and  did  not  want  to  go  into  long-hour  work. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1  feel  that  this  bill  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  business,  because  it  does  not  allow  a  man  to  develop  initiative. 
Without  the  development  of  initiative,  and  the  employment  of  in- 
dividuality, we  cannot  hope  for  that  development  of  our  business 
which  has  marked  our  past  history. 

As  to  the  packers,  I  see  the  keenest  kind  of  competition  among 
them,  judging  by  the  experience  that  I  have  had.  I  get  into  com- 
petition with  them  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  Scranton,  and  in  all  the  surrounding  cities.    It  is  our  business 

to  buy  from  them  or  anyone  else  as  cheaplv  as  we  can 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  ouy  from  the  independents 
as  well  as  from  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  I  buy  from  the  independents  as  well  as  from 
the  big  packers.    I  buy  a  great  deal  from  the  independents. 

Now,  take  the  refrigerator-car  service:  Ice  this  year  has  been  60 
cents  a  hundred  to  the  little  grocer,  who  has  to  have  it  in  order  to 
handle  some  of  the  stuff  which  he  handles.  I  should  say  that  he 
would  have  to  hljve  500  pounds.  The  ice  for  the  little  grocer  may 
not  be  a  good  dea,  when  considered  in  bulk,  but  when  considered  in 
connection  with  other  expenses  it  means  a  good  deal.  And  when  he 
has  to  open  his  ice  box  a  good  deal  you  can  see  what  it  means  to  him 
in  hot  weather.  Now,  with  the  packer,  they  have  lard  and  butter 
and  eggs  and  all  these  commodities  that  they  carry  in  stock,  and 
make  deliveries  regularly  to  the  smaller  stores.  From  a  selfish  stand- 
point I  might  say  that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  packer  eliminating  that 
service,  because  it  would  eliminate  that  much  of  my  competition, 
and  it  would  not  make  so  much  difference  with  me  because  I  buy 
my  goods  in  larger  quantities.  But  that  is  not  a  fact.  I  want  to  see 
the  thing  go  on.  I  want  to  see  the  thing  developed.  While  I  have 
my  own  refrigeration  plant,  this  service  rendered  by  the  packer  has 
been  of  a  great  deal  of  value  to  him,  and  of  value  to  the  public. 

The  wholesale  jobber  used  to  handle  a  large  amount  of  butter,  and 
Wilkes-Barre  has  some  wealthy  wholesale  jobbers.  They  have  made 
so  much  monev  they  sit  tight  and  take  business  as  it  comes.  They 
take  their  profits  and  that  settles  it,  without  trying  to  extend  their 
business  or  to  develop  it,  or  to  cheapen  their  mode  of  handling  busi- 
ness. To-day  the  percentage  of  them  handling  butter  is  not  so  great, 
because  the  packer  gets  it  in  there  fresher  and  quicker  and  sells  it  on 
a  smaller  margin  of  profit.  Their  salesmen  will  go  around  selling 
smoked  hams  and  different  things,  and  will  sell  butter  at  the  same 
time.  The  wholesale  jobber  will  send  his  man  around  twice  a  week, 
and  will  make  two  deliveries  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  packer 
makes  frequent  delivery  and  will  take  butter  along  with  the  other 
things.  This  year  it  was  particularly  helpful ;  it  was  a  godsend  this 
year  when  I  was  changing  the  methods  of  our  business. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  handle  oleomargarine? 
Mr.  Brown.  I  handle  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  oleomargarine  passed  off  on 
you  for  butter? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  dare  handle 
nothing  but  uncolored  oleo. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  State  law  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Creasy  was  instrumental  in  having 
that  law  passed  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  witness's  testimony, 
and  am  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  interrogate  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  we  are  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Michael  Czajkowski  here? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  come  around,  and  give  your  full  name, 
business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MICHAEL  CZAJKOWSKI,  INDEPENDENT!  MEAT 

DEALEB,  WILKES-BASBE,  FA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  The  Diamond  Beef  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  place? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  came  down  to  encourage  us  to  pass 
these  bills? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  I  came  down  here  to  oppose  these  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Czajkowtski.  I  feel  that  I  am  against  Govermnent  control  of 
the  packing  business.  I  feel  that  big  business  should  get  a  square 
deal  as  well  as  the  little  fellow.  I  have  been  in  the  wholesale  meat 
business  for  the  last  15  years,  and  we  have  been  handling — now  we 
are  handling  John  Morrill  &  Co.'s  goods,  from  Iowa.  We  have  found 
that  we  have  no  trouble  to  compete  with  the  big  packers.  We  have 
fierce  competition,  and  we  claim  that  we  have  the  cheapest  market 
in  the  world,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
in  our  county  has  been  accused  of  profiteering. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  is  incorporated,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Our  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  It  is  a  new  company.  The  Diamond  City  Beef 
Co.  is  a  new  company. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  existence  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Well?  I  was  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Beef  Co.  then. 
This  company  was  organized  just  a  year  ago  last  April.  We  started 
in  business  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  AH  right. 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  We  also  claim  that  control  of  the  refrigerator- 
car  systems  by  the  Government  would  be  a  mistake.    We  find  that 
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railroad-owned  cars  do  not  give  us  satisfaction  when  we  get  our  cars 
from  them,  which  we  often  do;  that  the  meat  does  not  do  s°  we^- 
And  when  cars  have  to  be  reiced  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
1  do  not  know  whether  those  care  are  unsatisfactory  for  the  beef 
business  or  not.  They  are  used  when  car  shortage  exists,  and  the 
most  of  them  are  not  kept  up  so  well.  I  feel  that  the  packers  have 
been  successful  in  their  business — and  any  successful  man  has  ene- 
mies, and  if  he  has  not  enemies  he  does  not  amount  to  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Kelly,  in  which  I  was  very  much  interested.  Her  testimony  was  very 
fine,  but  I  did  not  agree  with  what  she  said  about  Lancaster  at  all. 
I  know  it  very  well.  I  married  a  girl  from  Lancaster,  and  happen 
to  know  conditions  there  very  well.  To  show  you  what  somebody  else 
thought,  a  fellow  said  to  me  that  the  farmers  around  there  were  get- 
ting away  with  murder,  they  were  getting  such  big  prices.  I  think  if 
the  packers  went  in  there  and  had  their  own  abattoirs,  or  their  own 
branch  houses,  that  the  cost  of  meats  over  there  would  be  reduced  a 

freat  deal.  The  people  there  are  paying  big  prices  for  their  meats, 
t  is  simply  because  they  have  no  packer  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  no  packer  competition  ? 

Mr.  Cza jkowski.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  prices  there  are  high? 

Mr.  Cza  jkowski.  Prices  are  high.  Lancaster  prices  are  very  high. 
They  have  stockyards  and  sell  a  great  deal  of  their  cattle  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  other  places,  and  ship  out  a  lot  of  cattle.  They 
feed  cattle,  but  I  tell  you  they  are  getting  good  prices  for  everything — 
eggs,  butter,  and  everything  else.  I  often  ship  some  goods  down  there 
to  my  wife's  folks,  and  I  know  that  after  paying  freight  charges  or 
express  charges  they  still  save  considerable  money. 

The  Chairman.  t)o  you  handle  packer  goods? 

Mr.  Cza  jkowski.  Yes;  I  am  handling  packers'  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Hormell's? 

Mr.  Cza  jkowski.  No;  Morrell's. 

The  Chairman.  Oh. 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  As  to  the  wholesale  grocers,  I  want  to  say  that 
everybody  squeals  when  hurt.  I  am  a  good  sport.  I  take  a  loss  when 
I  sell  goods  and  have  to  do  so,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  The  whole- 
sale grocers'  profits  have  been  cut  down,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
it  that  they  are  going  to  squeal,  and  they  are  squealing  now.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  no  trouble  to  compete  with  the  packers 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  and  I  handle  quite  a  lot  of  articles 
along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  handle  grocers  as  well  as  meats? 

Mr.  Czajowski.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  your  groceries? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  We  buy  from  the  big  manufactures  like  John 
Nestle's  Food  Co.,  as  to  milk.  And  we  buy  our  corn  and  peas 
in  New  York  City  from  the  different  packers.  And  we  buy  our  toma- 
toes from  Baltimore  from  the  different  packers.  We  buy  our  pork 
and  beans  from  the  P.  J.  Rich  Conserving  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  the  average  wholesale  grocer  does  not  sell  his  goods 
at  the  market  price.  You  must  sell  at  the  market  if  you  want  to  do 
business.  ^  If  the  market  on  goods  is  down  you  must  sell  and  take  your 
loss  if  it  is  necessary. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  to  dealers  only? 
Mr.  Czajowski.  Yes,  sir;  to  dealers  only. 
The  Chairman.  To  retail  dealers  only? 
Mr.  Czajowski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  spoke  of  your  disposition  to  see  big  busi- 
ness given  a  square  deal  the  same  as  small  business? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  would  not  want  the  business  to  have 
any  sort  of  advantage  over  small  business,  would  you  ?  You  would, 
not  subscribe  to  that? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Any  advantage?  Of  course  the  only  advantage 
that  they  have  over  the  little  fellow  is  that  they  make  bigger  profits 
and  have  to  take  bigger  losses  at  times.  They  are  naturally  human, 
and  they  make  as  big  mistakes  as  the  little  fellow. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  hardly  answers  my  question,  based  on 
your  viewpoint.  You  would  not  ask  that  big  business  be  allowed  to 
retain  any  artificial  or  arbitrary  advantages  over  small  business, 
would  you?  You  would  not  want  them  to  have  any  better  oppor- 
tunity to  make  money  than  the  small  man,  would  you? 

Mr.  Czajowski.  Well,  they  always  have  a  better  showing,  because 
they  have  larger  capital  than  the  little  fellow  has. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  but  if  there  are  any  arbitrary  advantages 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  to  themselves 

Mr.  Czajkowski  (interposing).  Sure. 

Senator  Kendrick  (continuing).  Through  any  abuses,  or  through 
any  arbitrary  process,  you  would  not  be  willing  to  let  them  obtain 
these  things  if  it  kept  the  other  people  out  of  business,  would  you? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  I  do  not  really  understand  your  question  thor- 
oughly. Do  you  mean  if  I  am  a  small  dealer  and  you  are  a  large 
dealer,  and  I  was  doing  business  in  a  small  way  and  you  were  doing 
business  in  a  large  way,  that  you  were  to  have  an  advantage  over 
me?  The  only  advantage  that  you  would  have  over  me,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  is  the  proportion  of  larger  capital  that  you  would  have,  and 
that  your  sales  would  be  much  larger,  and  your  profits  would  prob- 
ably be  much  larger,  and  your  losses  might  also  be  larger.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  my  capital  would  be  much  smaller,  and  my  profits 
would  be  smaller,  and  my  losses  would  be  smaller.  That  is  the  only 
way  I  can  answer  your  question. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  speak  of  the  Gov- 
ernment owning  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Czajowski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Or  controlling  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  find  in  these  bills,  do  you,  anything 
that  provides  for  Government  control  of  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Czajowski.  I  believe  there  is  such  a  provision.  Have  you 
got  the  bill  here? 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  has  a  very  simple 
provision  of  this  kind 

Mr.  Czajkowski  (interposing).  This  is  Senator  Kendrick  I  am 
talking  to,  is  it? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  I  believe  that  I  am  talking  about  the  Kenyon 
bill. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Find  the  provision  in  reference  to  Govern- 
ment ownership  or  control.    I  think  you  used  the  word  "  control "? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Well,  as  I  say,  during  the  war  times  the 
Government  control  of  supervision,  as  far  as  the  Food  Administra- 
tion was  concerned,  from  my  point  of  view,  was  a  total  failure.  On 
certain  articles,  like  milk  and  things  like  that,  it  made  you  a  stipu- 
lated price,  so  that  you  could  get  10  per  cent  profit  on  that  article 
and  on  other  goods  that  could  nave  taken  a  loss  they  did  not  reim- 
burse you  any. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  Government  does  not  do  that  in  the  in- 
come-tax law,  either.    But  we  find  it  an  equitable  law,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  I  will  not  differ  with  you  on  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  there  was  an  arbitrary  advantage  enjoyed 
by  a  large  operator  from  the  fact  that  he  could  have  refrigerator 
cars  and  the  smaller  man  could  not  have  them,  would  you  be  willing 
to  see  him  kept  out  of  business  on  account  of  his  inability  to  either 
build  or  to  secure  by  request  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Well,  not  exactly.  I  do  not  know  just  how  to 
regulate  this  refrigerator-car  matter  now.  But  often  we  get  goods 
in  Armour's  cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  believe  it  ought  to  be  arranged,  do  you 
not,  so  that  an  independent  operator,  beginning  with  small  means, 
could  have  a  car  when  he  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Oh,  yes ;  and  I  expect  he  usually  gets  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  would  not  be  agreeable  to  a  plan  by 
which  any  set  of  men  would  control  the  food  products  of  the  coun- 
try, would  you  ? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Not  altogether,  so  they  could  dictate  any  price 
that  they  wanted — five  or  six  men. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  not  be  agreeable  to  that? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  I  would  not  be  agreeable  to  that,  but  the  packers 
do  not  do  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  spoke  of  the  abattoirs  a  while  ago,  as  if 
you  understand  the  bills  to  mean  that  some  one  would  take  over 
the  abattoirs.    Did  you  understand  the  bill  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  I  understood  that  the  Government  would  control 
the  packing  industry  through  a  sort  of  food  commissioner  or  what- 
ever you  might  call  him ;  that  is  the  way  I  understood  this  Kenyon 

bill. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  understood  they  would  control  it  through 
this  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  From  whom  did  you  get  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Well,  from  reading  the  bill. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  conclude  from  reading  that  bill  that 
the  Government  expected  to  take  over  the  cold  storage  and  abattoirs, 
as  we  call  them? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Well,  no — to  have  a  supervision  over  it,  however. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  think  that  Government  supervision  would 
be  less  satisfactory  than  private  monopoly? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Less  efficient  and  more  expensive. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Less  satisfactory  than  private  monopoly  of 
the  foodstuffs  of  the  country,  you  think  it  would  ? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  I  think  it  would. 
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Senator  Keyes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  witness  really 
means  "  private  monopoly,"  and  whether  he  wants  that  to  be  the  im- 
pression before  the  committee.  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by 
"  private  monopoly."  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  witness  to  clear 
that  up. 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Keyes.  \Vhat  do  you  mean  by  "  private  monopoly  "? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Well,  I  have  not  used  that  word. 

Senator  Keyes.  You  see  he  is  not  quite  clear,  Senator,  of  his 
understanding  of  what  private  monopoly  would  be,  and  his  under- 
standing may  not  be  what  yours  and  mine  might  be. 

Senator  Kjjndrick.  The  question  is  rather  direct  and  not  involved. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  There  was  not  any  intention  to  confuse  the 
witness  on  the  point. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  know  there  was  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  ask  you  the  question,  if  you  believe  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  private  monopoly,  or,  putting  the  question  the 
other  way,  than  it  would  to  have  Government  supervision? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  Of  course,  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 
Your  idea  now  is  that  the  packers  have  a  private  monopoly  of  the 
meat  industry? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Let  us  state  it  so  that  you  understand  that,  be- 
cause I  know  you  would  not  misrepresent  your  own  convictions  here, 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to. 

Assuming,  without  saying  they  do,  that  there  is  a  small  group 
of  men  who  control  the  foodstuffs  of  the  country  and,  as  you  ex- 
pressed it  clearly  a  while  ago,  fix  the  prices  on  the  foodstuffs,  would 
you  prefer  to  have  that  situation  in  preference  to  having  Government 
supervision  of  it,  by  which  they  would  prevent  such  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  It  all  depends  entirely  on  who  would  control  the 
food  situation;  that  is,  if  they  entirely  control  it.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  statement  would  be  so  strong  as  I  made  it  to 
you,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  packers  do  not  control  the  food  of 
this  country  by  at  least  45  or  50  per  cent — maybe  60  per  cent,  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  imagine  that  the  packers'  business  in  this  country  is 
approximately  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  meat  business  of  the 
country — that  is,  the  five  Dig  packers  that  we  are  talking  about  now. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  record  shows  it  to  be  75  per  cent  of  the 
interstate  business. 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  How  about  the  different  States — the  private 
packers  that  do  not  ship  into  other  States?  That,  of  course  is  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

Senator  Kendrick.  No;  not  in  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  A  good  many  will  be  surprised  to  know  how 
many  little  packers  there  are  in  Pennsylvania  who  are  and  who  are 
not  shipping  interstate  at  all.  Of  course,  judging  the  way  that  the 
Food  Administration  handled  the  supervision  of  food  products  dur- 
ing the  war,  I  was  certainly  disgusted  with  it.  They  would  not  give 
you  any  notice  when  they  took  the  substitutes  off,  and  they  limited 
you  to  a  certain  amount  of  profit  on  certain  goods.  They  would  pick 
but  certain  goods,  and  we  took  big  losses  on  the  other  goods,  and 
really  it  was  a  failure,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr.  Czajkowski.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is,  and  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  into  the  record  two 
telegrams  [reading] : 

Sheridan,  Wyc*,  September  4,  1919. 
"Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

As  buyer  of  cattle  for  the  packers,  a  grower  and  shipper  of  37  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Western  States,  I  most  heartily  indorse  your  bill.  I  know  the  pack- 
ing industry  needs  regulating  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  squeezing  *he  life 
out  of  the  live-stock  industry.  Kansas  City  Star  refused  to  print  mv  article 
on  packers.    Please  show  to  President 

J.  Lindsay. 

This  is  from  Boise,  Idaho,  September  2,  1919  [reading]  : 

Senator  Kendrick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ask  some  of  your  opposing  witnesses  why  packers  at  Portend,  Oreg.,  wvre 
paying  the  high  prices  they  were  a  few  days  ago  for  hogs  when  the  same  pack- 
ers took  their  buyers  out  of  the  alleys  in  Chicago,  when  they  could  have  bought 
a  better  hog  for  several  dollars  per  hundred  less  money.  And  further,  why  are 
Portland  packers  buying  the  same  hog  to-day  at  Portland  for  several  dollars 
per  hundred  less  money  than  they  were  a  few  days  ago,  hogs  coming  from  the 
same  source  of  supply. 

Frank  \V.  1U~rke. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  witnesses  who  wish  to  be 
heard,  the  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
to-morrow. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Saturday,  September  6, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATTJBDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,   1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
yesterday  afternoon,  Hon,  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Arthur  Mailing  here? 

Mr.  Mauling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  come  around  and  state  your  full  name, 
business,  and  residence  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    ABTHUB    MAILING,    SECRETARY 
SCHWENGEB-KLEIN  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  line  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Malling.  Our  line  of  business  is  that  of  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  of  butchers'  and  packers'  supplies,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Malling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Malling.  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  surplus? 

Mr.  Malling.  About  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Malling.  About  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  Mailing.  The  highest  dividend  we  have  ever  paid  was  15  per 
cent;  that  is,  as  a  corporation.  I  might  explain  that  we  were  for- 
merly a  partnership  and  later  were  incorporated. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  what  dividends  you  paid  during 
the  war? 

Mr.  Malling.  I  know  we  have  never  paid  anything  better  than  15 
per  cent,  and  during  the  war  I  do  not  think  we  paid  more  than  10  per 
cent  at  any  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  added  more  to  your  surplus? 

Mr.  Malling.  Yes ;  we  added  more  to  our  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  big  packers  any  interest  in  your  con- 
cern? 

Mr.  Malling.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  borrow  any  money  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Malling.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 
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Mr.  Malling.  In  appearing  before  you  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  2202,  referred  to  as  the  Kenyon  bill,  and  Senate  bill  2199, 
referred  to  as  the  Kendrick  bill,  let  me  say  to  you  by  way  of  intro- 
duction that  I  am  Secretary  of  the  Schwenger-Klein  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  jobbing 
of  butchers'  and  packers'  supplies,  machinery,  and  equipment. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  business,  not  only  does  my  company  sell  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  to  the  packers  but  they  also  buy  from  th* 
various  packing  establishments  such  products  as  sausage  casinp. 
My  company  has  been  in  business  20  years,  and  I  personally  have 
been  engaged  in  this  line  of  business  about  17  years. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  advanced  for  the  enactment  of  these  bilk 
seems  to  be  that  the  so-called  Big  Five  are  acting  in  combination 
or  through  trade  agreement.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  at 
least  in  so  far  that  my  relations  have  extended  with  the  so-called  Big 
Five,  either  through  their  purchasing  department  or  their  sales  de- 
partment. 

My  company  has  succeeded  in  selling  refrigerators,  also  sausage 
making  machinery  to  some  of  the  firm  included  in  the  so-called  u  Big 
Five,"  but  with  others  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  any  business. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  there  is  at  least  no  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  various  purchasing  departments  of  the  so-called 
"  Big  Five."  Likewise,  in  the  purchase  of  casings,  I  have  very  often 
found  a  considerable  variation  in  prices  quoted  on  this  commodity 
by  the  different  firms  included  in  the  so-called  "  Big  Five,"  and  as 
a  result  my  purchase  of  casings  have  not  been  confined  to  any  one 
firm  as  might  be  the  case  if  their  prices  were  about  equal. 

Another  reason  advanced  for  the  enactment  of  these  bills  is  to  do 
away  with  the  alleged  advantages  obtained  by  the  so-called  "Big- 
Five"  through  the  operations  of  private  car  lines.  I  find  these  ad- 
vantages sot  forth  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Indianapolis  News 
of  recent  date,  and  which,  according  to  this  article,  appeal's  in  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  quote  you  this  article, 
as  follows: 

ADVANTAGES    OBTAINED. 

In  turn,  the  volume  of  traflic  of  the  five  packers  has  enabled  them  to  secure 
from  the  railroads  advantages  over  competing  shippers.  Formerly  in  the  shape 
of  direct  rebates,  these  advantages  are  now  usually  in  expedited  service  to  the 
big  packer  cars;  in  favorable  mixing  rules  which  include  all  their  diversified 
products  and  even  many  articles  not  related  to  the  packing  industry;  by  allow- 
ances paid  to  some  of  the  big  packers  by  carriers  for  the  performance  of  the 
part  of  the  transportation  service:  by  favorable  arrangements  and  lease  of 
stockyards  by  the  railroads  to  some  of  the  big  packers;  and  by  the  sale  to  the 
railroads  of  bum] dug  posts  manufactured  by  subsidiary  of  one  of  the  Big  Five 
packers. 

nn  the  other  hand  ••.•inpei i,ors  of  the  big  packers  in  meat  and  other  food 
lines  obtain  no  advantage  from  these  concessions. 

The  sn::iil  iid. )  end<M'i  puckers'  cars  are  misused  and  diverted,  frequently 
being  out  \^  his  service  for  extended  periods,  in  several  instances  as  long  as 
six  months. 

To  HH7.  cars  of  tb«*  "  l'dg  Five"  packers  and  of  their  subsidiaries  maintained 
and  averaired  S0>  miles  a  car  a  day,  while  the  average  for  the  cars  of  their 
i.oi!:;i(  titors,  the  indci»ondent  packing  companies,  was  only  54.5  miles. 

If  wo  are  to  believe  this  statement,  is  it  not  an  admission  that 
Government  regulations  or  control  is  at  fault  permitting  such  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  or  conditions  to  exist,  and  can  not  they  be 
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remedied  through  action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

If  the  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  not  owned  by  private  car  lines 
is  inadequate,  would  it  not  be  well  to  cause  the  construction  of  more 
refrigerator  cars  by  the  various  transportation  companies  so  that 
smaller  packers  can  obtain  a  steady  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  when 
required  ?  By  no  means  should  we  disorganize  the  present  efficient 
car-line  system  lest  you  demoralize  the  present  efficient  distribution 
system  of  food  products,  which  might  tend  to  cause  a  scarcity  of 
food  in  some  localities,  likewise  increase  the  cost  of  food.  I  can  not 
recall  any  instances  where  there  has  been  any  shortage  of  meat  prod- 
ucts on  account  of  lack  of  cars.  But  I  have  frequently  heard  the  car 
shortage  used  as  an  excuse  for  shortage  of  sugar,  fuel,  etc. 

Another  reason,  which  I  have  heard  of,  for  the  introduction  of 
these  bills  is  that  wholesale  grocers  believe  that  the  packers  should 
be  limited  to  engage  in  the  business  of  live-stock  product  only  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  deal  in  the  sale  of  cereals,  coffee,  etc. 
If  you  prevent  the  packing  trade  through  license  from  branching  out, 
are  you  not  discriminating  against  them?  Why  not  license  the 
wholesale  grocer  and  prevent  him  from  handling  other  lines  than 
groceries?  In  my  city  we  have  a  wholesale  grocer  who  not  only 
sells  groceries,  but  who  also  sells  woodenware,  stationery,  bakers' 
supplies,  butchers'  supplies,  store  fixtures,  restaurant  fixtures,  and 
equipment. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  operation  of  any  business  through  license. 
In  my  opinion  this  virtually  means  Government  control  or  regula- 
tion, ana,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  railroads,  telephones,  and 
telegraphs,  Government  control  would  tend  to  increase  the  high 
cost  of  living,  whereas  the  cry  of  the  public  to-day  is  for  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

Why  attempt  to  place  the  packing  industry  under  Government 
control  at  this  time,  when  the  public  has  shown  its  disapproval  of 
Government  control,  and  already  control  of  fuel  and  wires  has  been 
turned  back  to  private  ownership,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
railroads  also  will  have  been  turned  back  to  private  ownership. 

Speaking  further  of  the  license  provision  of  these  bills,  would  not 
licenses  tend  to  prevent  competition  and  stifle  individuality  and 
business  ability  and  thereby  prevent  progress  of  an  industry? 

I  would  also  direct  your  attention  to  section  13  of  the  Kenyon  bill 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  While  this  section  states 
that  a  receiver  appointed  under  the  provision  of  same  shall  conserve 
the  property  and  assets  affected  by  the  receivership  and  protect  the 
rights  of  creditors  of  the  licensee,  what  protection  would  the  licensee 
or  his  creditors  have  if  the  receiver  were  inexperienced  or  lacked 
knowledge  of  that  particular  business  and  through  carelessness  or 
otherwise  fail  to  conserve  the  property  and  assets  f 

In  the  event  a  receiver  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  business  of  a 
licensee,  would  this  action  tend  to  install  confidence  with  the  live- 
stock grower  who  formerly  had  been  selling  to  the  licensee,  and 
would  it  instill  confidence  with  the  bank  who  had  been  extending 
credit  to  the  license,  or  would  it  rather  not  have  just  the  opposite 
effect,  and  would  not  the  live-stock  grower  hesitate  to  ship  his  stock 
to  a  licensee  who  had  been  placed  under  a  receivership,  and  would 
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not  the  bank  seek  to  withdraw  its  line  of  credit  to  such  licensee  and 
thereby  prevent  continuance  of  such  business  and  put  the  licensee 
out  of  business  altogether.  Frankly,  gentlemen,  I  should  hesitate  to 
extend  credit  to  a  packing  establishment  whose  license  had  been  re- 
voked and  where  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture had  been  placed  in  charge. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  both  the  Kenyon  and  the  Kendrick  bills  are 
a  big  step  in  the  direction  of  the  State  socialism,  and  for  that  reason 
they  should  be  defeated. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  Senator  Mc- 
Nary? 

Senator  McNary.  Only  one  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  McNary.  Mr.  Mailing,  you  are  opposed  to  the  license 
system  on  principle? 

Mr.  Malling.  Ves,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  That  seems  to  be  the  tenor  and  foundation  of 
your  article.  Can  you  point  out  any  specific  provisions  that  would 
injure  the  packers'  business  under  the  Kendrick  or  Kenyon  bills? 

Mr.  Malling.  Under  article  13  of  the  license  system  if  the  Food 
Commissioner  should  make  a  ruling  of  some  kind  and  it  were  not 
complied  with,  a  receiver  could  be  appointed,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  political  appointments  to  be  made, 
and  a  political  appointee  to  be  over  a  business  he  may  not  have  any 
knowledge  of.  I  do  not  see  any  provision  in  the  Kendrick  bill 
whereby  the  licensee  would  be  protected  in  a  financial  way  for  any 
errors  that  such  receiver  might  make. 

Senator  McNary.  Well,  tnat  is  a  situation  it  is  hardly  possible 
will  arise,  and  can  not  you  understand  that  the  courts  will  give 
relief  in  cases  of  that  kind  to  protect  the  people? 

Mr.  Malling.  Well,  I  understand  that  a  licensee  can  go  to  the 
court  in  the  matter,  but  the  license  is  first  revoked,  and  then  it  is  up 
to  the  licensee  to  fight  the  matter  out  after  the  license  has  been 
revoked. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Malling.  Nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  there  is  nothing  further,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Malling.  And  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Ed  Gamble,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  here? 
[A  pause,  without  response.] 

Is  Mr.  Taliaferro  here?     [A  pause,  without  response.] 

Is  anyone  here  representing  the  Hammond-Standish  Co.?  [A 
pause,  without  response.] 

Is  Mr.  D.  M.  Lane,  of  Armstrong,  111.,  here?  [A  pause,  without 
response.] 

Is  Mr.  J.  B.  Ribman,  of  Oklahoma,  here?  [A  pause,  without 
response.] 

Is  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  of  Wyoming,  here?  [A  pause,  without  re- 
sponse.] 

Is  there  anyone  else  here  who  wishes  to  be  heard  or  who  had  an 
appointment  for  to-d*iy?     [A  pause,  without  response.] 
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If  there  is  no  one  here  who  wishes  to  be  heard,  the  committee  will 
now  take  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  I  will  ask  the 
reporter  to  insert  in  the  record  a  telegram  which  I  now  hand  him. 
(The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Lincoln,  Nf.br.,  September  5. 
Chairman  Agricultural  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  I).  C: 
Resolved,  That  the  live-stock  men  of  Nebraska  assembled  at  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
September  4,  1019,  urge  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  speedily  pass  legis- 
lation providing  regulation  of  the  packing  and  marketing  facilities  of  the  country 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  namely:  (1)  That 
the  stockyards  of  the  country  be  divorced  from  packer  ownership  or  control ; 

(2)  that  refrigerator  ears  should  be  likewise  divorced  from  packer  control 
and  ownership  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  meat  shippers  on  equal  terms; 

(3)  that  cold-storage  facilities  be  made  available  to  all  meat  shippers  at  all 
Important  shipping  and  distributing  centers. 

Ciias.  Gbatf, 
President  Nebraska  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 

(And,  at  10.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

(And,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Monday  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  Saturday,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kamsey  Watkins  had  to  leave  Washington 
on  Saturday  without  making  a  statement  before  this  committee,  and, 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Sterling,  we  will  insert  in  the  record  a 
statement  which  Mr.  Watkins  prepared  and  handed  to  Senator 
Sterling. 

Statement  of  Ramsey  Watkins  Relative  to  the  Kenyon  Bill  (S.  2202),  a 
Bill  to  Stimulate  the  Production,  Sale,  and  Distribution  of  Live  Stock 
and  Live- Stock  Products,  and  fob  Other  Purposes.  - 

September  8,  1919. 
To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

The  three  principal  features  of  the  Kenyon  bill  to  which  I  am  most  opposed 
are: 

(1)  The  segregation  of  the  stockyards  and  the  packing  interests; 

(2)  The  classification  of  refrigerator  cars  as  common  carriers;  and 

(3)  The  license  system,  applying  to  live  stock  and  meat  products. 

The  present  system  of  handling  and  marketing  live  stock  has  been  estab- 
lished through  years  of  experience  and  efficient  management  and  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  capital.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  producer  can 
depend  upon  a  fair  and  open  market  for  his  live-stock.  We  are  assured  of  no 
better  prices  or  facilities  should  the  present  system  of  management  be  changed, 
and  I  see  nothing  but  confusion  and  uncertainty  ahead  if  the  present  methods 
are  disrupted  and  the  stockyards  put  under  Federal  control  and  into  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  managers. 

My  experience  with  the  Government  operation  of  railroads  has  prejudiced 
my  mind  against  further  control  of  private  industries.  I  think  that  the  packers 
should  be  regulated  and  governed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  am  opposed  to  any 
legislation  that  will  place  every  phase  of  the  live-stock  industry,  with  the 
exception  of  breeding  and  feeding,  in  the  hands  of  Government  officials. 

The  bone  of  contention  all  through  appears  to  be  the  matter  of  getting  the 
meat  to  the  consumer  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  present  system  of  distribu- 
tion, like  the  stockyards  operations,  is  the  result  of  many  years'  experience, 
and  I  think  it  can  not  be  bettered  by  separating  the  packers  from  their  present 
means  of  distribution. 

I  have  lived  in  South  Dakota  23  years,  and  have  been  raising,  feeding,  and 
handling  live  stock  during  this  time.  In  shipping  my  cattle  I  usually  accom- 
pany the  shipments  to  market. 

Ramsey  Watkins. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  advised  that  a  number  of  Senators,  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  are  absent  from  the  city — perhaps  five  or  six 
of  them ;  and  Senator  Kenyon  is  not  feeling  very  well  this  morning, 
and  I  will  be  unable  to  be  present.    Senator  Capper  is  attending  a 
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meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia  subcommittee.  However,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  a  number  of  members  will  be  here  within  a  few 
minutes. 

Quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  be 
heard  today,  and  if  they  wish  to  make  their  statements  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  them  at  this  time.    Is  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Wyoming,  here? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  come  around  and  give  your 
full  name,  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter,  you  may  then  make 
your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  J.  M.  WILSON,  GENERAL  MANAGER  PLATTE 

VALLEY  SHEEP  CO.,  McKINLEY,  WYO. 

Dr.  Wilson.  In  answer  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  I  will  state 
that  my  name  is  J.  M.  Wilson,  that  I  am  65  years  of  age ;  that  I  am 
general  manager  of  the  Platte  Valley  Sheep  Co.,  of  McKinley,  Wyo. ; 
that  our  company  handles  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  to  handle  horses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business  or  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  am  a  physician  and  surgeon,  having  graduated  in 
Philadelphia,  but  have  not  practiced  for  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  Your  principal  business  now  is  stock  raising? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  this  business,  and  the  committee  will  of  course  be  very  glad 
.  to  have  your  testimony. 

Before  you  begin,  Dr.  Wilson,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is 
one  thing  the  Chair  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  touch  upon 
or  go  into  as  fully  as  you  may  like,  and  that  is  the  licensing  feature 
of  the  proposed  bills,  and  how  in  your  opinion  that  would  work  and 
how  it  would  affect  the  stock-raising  industry. 

Dr.  Whjbon.  My  general  objection  to  the  bill,  Senator  Gronna, 
is  that  very  feature.  I  feel  that  when  you  license  a  business  you  gen- 
erally put  somebody  over  it  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  it,  and  to 
see  that  the  licensee  is  not  violating  the  terms  of  his  license.  The 
live-stock  business  and  its  allied  interests  are  so  complicated  that 
unless  you  can  get  a  man  who  is  well-informed  in  the  business  he  is 
very  liable  to  do  more  damage  than  good. 

Furthermore,  after  our  various  experiences,  in  the  West  there  has 
grown  up  a  feeling  against  bureaus  or  bureaucratic  administration. 
We  feel  that  if  any  evil  exists  and  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  to  curb 
any  tendency  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  so  by  an  absolutely  definite 
law,  by  provisions  so  clearly  written  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as, 
to  the  intention. 

We  have  had  considerable  bureau  troubles  in  the  West.  Our  peo- 
ple are  not  at  all  favorable  to  government  by  bureaus. 

Another  thing,  which  you  know  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  Land  Office  Department,  for  instance,  is  more  a  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  than  of  statutes;  and  that  those  rules  are  frequently 
changed.  Take  my  own  experience  in  the  irrigation  proposition: 
I  was  here  in  Washington  before  one  of  the  bureaus  on  the  3d  day  of 
July  some  years  ago,  and  we  were  then  promised  a  letter  to  cover  the 
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matters  that  were  then  taken  up  and  agreed  upon — and  yet  one  year 
later,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  before  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Mr.  Adams,  before  whom  we  had  made  this  statement,  and 
we  had  not  received  that  letter  at  that  time.  Mr.  Adams  then 
ordered  the  parties  at  interest  to  take  up  the  matter  with  me  and 
to  settle  it  at  once.  Thev  wanted  to  wait  until  thev  went  west,  be- 
cause  they  had  some  trip  west  to  be  made,  but  Mr.  Adams  asked 
them  to  do  it  at  once — but  what  is  the  situation?  That  matter  has 
never  been  settled  as  yet,  and  that  occurred  eight  or  nine  years -ago. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  enterprise  was  held  up,  and  the  interest 
on  it  killed  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been  my  personal  experience  with 
bureaus,  and  that  has  been  the  experience  of  a  great  many  people 
engaged  in  my  line.  We  are  prejudiced  against  bureaus,  but  we 
have  confidence  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  believe 
that  when  you  are  going  to  pass  any  direct  law  that  if  you  will  just 
cover  the  matter  definitely  in  order  to  correct  any  errors  that  may 
exist,  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  complain  of. 

The  Chairman.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  that  whatever  law  is  passed 
it  ought  to  be  more  specific,  and  that  no  law  should  be  enacted  which 
will  give  any  department  or  bureau  authority  to  legislate,  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  had  authority  to  do,  as  we  all  know, 
and  which  it  has  done  in  many  instances  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  that  is  the  objection  that  your  people 
have  to  the  proposed  bills  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  main  objections;  that  is,  the 
basic  objection — and  we  feel,  too,  that  this  ought  to  get  down  to 
normal  as  soon  as  possible — is  that  this  will  tend  to  keep  matters 
more  stirred  up.  There  is  no  use  of  my  telling  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  you  know  it  better  than  I  do,  that  the  basis  of  all  these  food 

{>roducts  is  the  soil,  and  land  has  been  selling  at  enormous  prices 
ately.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  Dakotas,  but  I  know  that  in 
Iowa — because  I  get  stock  papers  which  mention  these  things — land 
is  selling  as  high  as  $500  an  acre,  and  $300  and  $400  an  acre  is  a 
common  price;  in  Nebraska  the  price  of  land  has  gone  up  to  $200 
and  $300  an  acre.  And  in  the  irrigated  portions  of  Colorado  $200 
and  $300  an  acre  is  the  common  practice.  And  in  portions  of 
Wyoming  lands  are  selling  for  $100  and  $150  an  acre,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  $30,  $40,  and  $50  was  about  the  limit. 

A  beef  animal  raised  on  $100-an-acre  land  and  sold  at  the  price, 
say,  of  $10  a  hundred  pounds,  can  not  be  raised  now  on  land  valued 
at  $500  an  acre  without  having  the  price  for  that  animal  at  least 
doubled,  to  make  matters  nearly  normal. 

There  is  one  matter  that  I  think  a  great  many  Congressmen  over- 
look, and  that  is  the  thing  of  fixing  prices.  And  I  want  to  say  to 
you  right  here  that  I  think  price  fixing  is  a  fallacy.    I  believe  if  a 

Erice  had  not  been  fixed  on  wool  the  woolgrower  would  have  done 
etter.  And  I  think  if  a  price  had  not  been  fixed  on  wheat  the  wheat 
grower  would  have  done  better.  The  trouble  is,  with  these  price- 
fixing  theorists  they  never  take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
crops  that  have  been  either  seriously  damaged  or  entirely  destroyed 
by  reason  of  too  much  rain  at  the  wrong  time,  or  a  drouth,  ,or  by  hail, 
or  a  hundred  and  one  other  things  that  depreciate  the  crop,  and 
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therefore  these  theorists  do  not  get  the  real  cost  of  a  crop.  In  order 
to  get  at  the  real  cost  of  a  crop  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion these  crop  failures,  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  oitly  too  well 
know,  when  tnere  is  a  failure  the  farmer  has  gone  to  all  the  expense 
that  he  would  have  to  go  to  in  event  he  had  a  successful  crop,  except, 
possibly,  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  threshing  of  that  percentage  of 
the  crop  which  is  lost.  If  there  had  been  a  whole  crop,  of  couree, 
there  would  have  been  more  to  harvest  and  to  thresh,  and  when  there 
is  a  failure  of  a  crop,  or  a  partial  failure,  that  much  of  the  harvesting 
and  threshing  is  reduced,  so  that  there  is  just  a  little  less  expense  in 
the  case  of  a  part  failure  of  a  crop  in  the  matter  of  harvesting;  and 
as  to  threshing,  I  believe  that  is  generally  done  by  the  bushel,  so  that 
there  would  generally  be  some  little  reduction  there. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  live-stock  industry.  We  have  certain 
diseases  that  get  into  the  herds;  and  we  have  weather  conditions 
which  injure  the  live  stock.  In  Wyoming  a  great  deal  of  the  live 
stock  has  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  drouth, 
the  unprecedented  drouth,  now  felt  there.  There  are  few  places  in 
the  State  where  we  have  feed  enough  to  take  care  of  the  cattle.  In 
the  greater  portion  of  the  State  we  have  to  ship  cattle  out  or  cut 
them  down. 

Agitations  of  this  kind,  to  my  notion,  hurt  the  producer  worse 
than  anyone  else.  In  Wyoming  for  the  last  two  years  the  she  cattle 
have  been  sacrificed.  In  fact,  this  spring  they  were  very,  very  hard 
to  sell.  And  if  you  will  notice  the  marketing  returns  you  will  see 
the  large  amount  of  she  cattle  taken  to  market.  This  will  naturally 
cut  off  production  later  on.  It  can  not  be  otherwise.  Because,  as 
you  cut  out  your  breeding  stock  you  must  of  necessity  cut  down 
production. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Kendrick,  I  have  asked  our 
people  not  to  bother  our  Senators  with  writing  to  them  in  regard  to 
this  bill.  Instead  of  that  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  asking  them  to 
answer  the  questions  therein  contained,  and  requesting  that  they  com- 
municate direct  with  me  and  not  send  them  to  the  Senators,  and  that 
then  I  would  give  the  Senators  the  results  thereof,  so  that  in  a  gen- 
eral way  I  might  let  you  know  what  the  feeling  is  in  our  State. 

I  will  read  that  questionnaire  and  give  you  the  results  of  the  an- 
swers thereto.  These  are  a  part  of  the  declaration  adopted  at  Omaha 
on  February  20.  1919,  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Readjustment  Con- 
gress, attended  by  delegates  appointed  by  the  governor  of  each  State 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand their  method  of  procedure  I  will  say  that  at  one  time  there 
were  22  different  organizations  holding  meetings  in  Omaha.  There 
were  bankers,  live-stock  men,  live-stock  commission  men,  grocery 
men  and  wholesalers,  and  so  on,  and  these  different  organizations 
sent  in  resolutions  covering  their  part  of  the  business.  For  instance* 
on  the  railroad  matter  I  think  there  were  at  least  22  separate  and 
distinct*  railroad  resolutions,  each  resolution  covering  probably  * 
sheet  of  paper  and  maybe  some  of  them  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper. 

Then  there  was  a  sifting  committee  that  took  all  those  resolutions 
and  culled  them  and  molded  them  into  a  general  declaration.  Those 
resolutions  were  numbered  as  they  came  in  order — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6> 
and  so  on — and  in  taking:  those  declarations  I  was  careful  to  tak» 
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the  entire  declaration,  so  that  I  might  not  be  accused  of  leaving  out 
a  part  that  would  change  the  sense  of  the  declaration. 

The  first  declaration,  as  to  railroads,  and  which  covered,  I  suppose, 
25  or  30  pages  of  typewritten  resolutions,  was  boiled  down  to  these 
few  lines: 

Railroads:  We  are  opposed  to  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railroads.  The  roads  now  operated  by  the  Government  should  be  returned  as 
soon  as  possible  to  former  private  ownership  and  management,  subject  to 
Government  regulation  and  supervision  which  will  prevent  the  abuses  of  the 
past  and  secure  to  the  public  the  greatest  good  to  be  derived  from  economic, 
efficient,  and  cooperative  management,  eliminating  restrictive  legislation  that 
has  heretofore  hampered  much-needed  improvement. 

Now,  I  sent  a  postal  card  with  these  resolutions,  and  had  on  it: 
"  The  inclosed  resolutions  are  self-explanatory.  Those  in  favor  will 
vote  yes,  and  those  opposed  will  vote  no."  What  was  the  result? 
The  number  of  votes  in  favor  of  that  resolution  was  110 — up  to  the 
time  when  I  left  home — and  the  number  opposed  was  12. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  what? 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  110  were  against  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, and  that  12  favored  Government  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     You  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Wilson.  The  next  was  with  reference  to  Federal  regulation  of 
business.  Now,  remember,  I  am  giving  you  the  entire  declaration, 
and  it  contains  some  things  that  were  probably  not  germane,  but  I 
give  the  whole  declaration  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  the  whole 
thing. 

Dr.  Wilson.  It  is  as  follows: 

Federal  regulation  of  business:  During  the  period  of  the  war  the  National 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  policy  of  regulating  concerted  action 
in  fields  of  production  and  distribution  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  These  measures  were  often  in  conflict  with  the 
Federal  laws  passed  in  time  of  peace.  The  requirements  of  the  period  of 
readjustment  demand  that  certain  forms  of  cooperation,  possible  during  the 
war,  be  continued  and  enlarged;  that  the  contradictions  on  our  statute  books 
be  eliminated  by  proper  legislation,  and  that  there  be  formulated  definite 
standards  of  general  business  conduct,  capitalizing  such  experiences  of  the  war 
as  have  proven  beneficial  to  the  public  interest.  However  willing  we  may 
have  been  to  invest  the  Government  with  extraordinary  powers  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  we  are  opposed  to  any  continuation  and  extension  of  them 
in  times  of  peace. 

We  opposed  any  system  of  licensing  any  private  business  and  taking  over  by 
the  Government  of  the  operation  of  any  lines  of  business  or  industry  built  up 
and  carried  on  by  private  initiative. 

We  recommend  measures  to  bring  about  conversion  of  the  war-risk  insurance 
into  permanent  form  in  cooperation  with  companies  organized  under  existing 
laws  or  under  Federal  regulation  enacted  for  that  juirpose. 

Now,  gentlen  en,  this  is  perhaps  no(  germane,  but  it  was  in  the 
declaration,  so  that  I  read  it  in  order  that  you  mav  have  a  full  under- 
standing  of  what  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Dr.  Wison.  I  will  finish  reading  this  No.  8 : 

In  seeking  to  regulate  the  business  of  the  country  the  Government  should  be 
corrective  and  helpful — not  hostile  and  destructive.  Where  wrongs  exist  or  are 
suspected,  the  investigations  that  are  necessary  to  disclose  and  correct  them 
should  be  carried  on  along  broad  lines.  We  deprecate  the  practice  of  giving  out 
under  Government  sanction  charges  against  business  organizations  before  they 
have  been  sustained  by  proof. 
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On  that  resolution  there  were  109  who  voted  yes,  and  12  who  voted 
no.    That  means  that  109  favored  the  resolution. 

I  will  say  that  we  sent  that  questionnaire  to  bankers  and  others; 
and  every  bank  with  two  exceptions  that  sent  an  answered  answered 
it  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  also  sent  to  the  ranchers  and  stockmen? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

As  I  will  state  here,  in  order  to  get  the  record  clear,  in  Wyoming 
the  cattle  and  sheep  interests  are  almost  identical,  because  a  great 
many  sheepmen  own  large  bunches  of  cattle  and  a  great  many  cattle- 
men own  large  bunches  of  sheep.  So  that  the  two  go  together.  There 
is  a  little  corner  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  the  State  that  ai-j  almost  exclusively  engaged 
in  cattle  raising.  In  the  central  part  of  the  State  the  people  are 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  sheep  raising.  In  the  balance  of  the 
State  the  cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  pretty  well  mixed  up. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  take  the  next  one: 

Water  power :  We  recommend  legislation  looking  to  the  early  development 
of  the  water  power  now  going  to  waste  on  the  puhlic  domain. 

Now,  that  is  not  germane  here.  But  here  is  the  part  of  it  that  I 
think  will  interest  you  gentlemen 

The  Chairman.  You  nrght  read  into  the  record  the  water-power 
part  of  it. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  is  all  together. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Dr.  Wilson.  And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Western  States  should  be  given  the  same 
right  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  their  States  that  has  already  been  ex- 
ercised by  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Now,  the  vote  on  that  section  stood :  One  hundred  and  fourteen  in 
favor  and  4  opposed.  In  other  words,  four  people  voted  against  giv- 
ing to  the  Western  States  the  same  right  to  develop  themselves  as  the 
Eastern  States  had. 

These  are  the  declarations 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That,  of  course,  means  that  the 
lands  and  resources  should  be  controlled  by  the  States,  the  -same  as 
they  were  originally  in  the  New  England  States? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  development  of  them — the  mines,  and 
everything  else  of  that  nature. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  did  this  to  try  to  keep  our  people  from  disturbing 
the  Senators  with  letters.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  did  not  succeed 
completely,  because  I  know  there  have  been  a  great  many  letters  sent. 
But  I  thought  this  would  be  a  much  easier  and  nicer  way  to  handle 
the  matter,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  written  to  a  Senator  my- 
self, personally,  in  regard  to  the  matter.  At  least,  if  I  have  done  so, 
I  have  forgotten  it. 

Now,  I  know  the  question  will  be  very  naturally  asked,  why  I  come 
here,  and  I  will  forestall  that.  I  have  been  the  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association  for  a  number  of  years — hav- 
ing been  president  some  years  ago,  and  then  there  was  a  time  when 
I  was  not  president  and  then  being  president  again.    There  was  a 
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resolution  passed  on  January  11,  1919,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
resolution  completely  plain  I  will  have  to  give  it  to  you. 

Whereas  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  woolgmweis  of  Wyoming  is 
opposed  to  Government  management  or  ownership  of  the  railroads:  Thereiore, 
lie  it 

HcHf.lrvd,  Tht  t  we  request  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  u.;e  th*  ir 
influence  in  securing  the  return  of  the  management  o£  the  railroads  to  their 
owners:  Be  it  further 

Renoleed.  That  we  request  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  all 
legislation  proposing  Government  control  or  ownership  of  marketing  facilities 
of  live  stock  and  meat  products. 

I  believe  that  our  people  are  firmer  in  that  resolution  now  than 
they  were  then.  The  only  ill  that  we  then  knew  anything  about  was 
the  Sims  bill.  We  then  wired  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
protesting  against  it.  And  that  was  right  during  the  convention, 
and  the  matter  was  taken  up  out  of  its  regular  order  and  before  this 
resolution  was  passed. 

So  I  have  come  here  simply  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  I  have 
been  asked  by  several  general  growers  to  come  anyhow.  But  that 
resolution  is  the  resolution  that  we  are  banking  on  and  standing  on, 
as  well  as  the  answers  to  the  questions  asked.   . 

We  feel  that  if  this  bill  or  any  bill  similar  to  it  is  passed  right 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  ferment 
and  when  there  are  troubles  on  all  sides — and,  gentlemen,  we  have 
just  as  many  troubles  out  West  as  you  have,  in  regard  to  the  labor 
situation.  There  are  men  paying  sheep  herders,  with  their  food  and 
all,  at  least  $200  a  month.  A  man  at  Rock  Springs  is  paying  $100 
each  to  two  men  for  attending  a  band  of  sheep,  and  ordinarily  there 
would  be  one  man  in  charge  of  that  band.  And  the  cost  of  feeding 
those  men  is  as  much  as  it  would  be  at  a  good  hotel,  so  you  will  know 
what  it  is.  And  that  cost  is  because  they  are  not  as  careful  in  their 
cooking  as  they  would  have  to  be  at  a  hotel,  and  waste  more. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reason  this  bill  comes  into  being 
is  on  account  of  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  And 
I  believe  if  there  had  been  no  report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, or  if  it  had  been  of  a  different  nature,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  a  bill  of  this  kind.  I  notice  in  the  papers  a  great  deal 
about  what  the  Attorney  General  is  going  to  do.  As  I  came  through 
Pittsburgh  on  Friday  I  noticed  in  the  papers  that  he  had  a  corps  of 
lawyers  now  who  are  able  and  are  going  to  convict  the  packers.  I 
contend,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  it  is  hardly  professional 
to  try  a  law  case  in  the  newspapers.  I  submit  that  a  court  or  a  jury 
ought  to  judge  of  the  evidence  when  it  is  produced  before  them  and 
ought  to  say  whether  anybody  charged  with  a  crime  should  be  con- 
victed or  not.    I  do  not  believe  this  is  good  ethics. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Dr.  Wilson,  do  you  suppose  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  ever  authorized  that  kind  of  a  state- 
ment? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  doubt  very  much,  Senator  Kendrick,  that  he  did. 
But  I  think  this,  that  some  men  connected  with  that  office  did  make 
the  statement.    I  do  not  think  the  Attorney  General  would  do  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  think  that  that  even  would  necessarily 
be  true,  that  they  did  that? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  would. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Because  some  subordinate  official  would  have 
authorized  a  statement  in  order  for  it  to  become  public? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Probably  he  may  not  have  authorized  it,  but  he 
made  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  that  would  be  the  same  thing — to  make 
a  statement  as  to  authorize  a  statement? 

Dr.  Wilbon.  I  think  so.  And  I  think  they  have  done  it,  because 
there  are  all  kinds  of  rumors  going  on  in  the  West  about  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission — and  there  are  some  things  about  this  matter  that 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  think  that  this  would  have  to  be  done  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  order  for  it  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers,  do  you  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Not  exactly,  but  I  think  the  chances  are  it  has  been 
done.  At  any  rate  it  purported  to  be  a  statement  made  by  a  certain 
attorney,  and  the  article  gave  his  name,  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
evidence  and  had  a  corps  of  attorneys  that  would  try  and  convict 
the  packers. 

I  submit  to  the  committee  that  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  remarks 
and  rumors  going  through  the  country  in  regard  to  this  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  other  things,  as  you  know,  in  the  West,  in- 
cluding the  claim  that  it  was  not  fair.  Whether  it  was  fair  or  not, 
I  am  not  here  to  say,  but  it  does  look  to  me  as  if,  if  the  evidence 
produced  before  this  committee — and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentle- 
men that  I  get  the  evidence,  though  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  Washing- 
ton papers,  but  I  get  it  in  the  papers,  like  these  papers  lying  here 
on  the  desk  in  front  of  me,  from  the  West  (referring  to  the  stock- 
men's papers  produced  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Ward  A.  Neff. 
of  the  corn  belt  daily  papers) ;  and  I  get  a  daily  paper,  stock  paper, 
from  Omaha,  and  one  from  Denver,  and  these  papers  have  pub- 
lished a  great  deal  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced  here,  that 
is,  a  resume  of  it — so  that,  as  I  started  to  say,  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  if  the  evidence  you  have  had  here  from  a  great  many  people 
is  to  be  believed,  then  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  is 
wrong;  they  are  mistaken.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  men  who 
have  come  here  and  testified  before  you  are  not  to  be  believed,  then 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  may  be  right. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  want  as  you  go  along  to  have  the 
issues  discussed  with  vou? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  would  just  as  leave. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  am  inclined  to  ask  you  this  question:  Have 
you  read  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  carefully? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  have;  that  is,  not  the  last  installment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  report.  I  understand  there  is  a  last  in- 
stallment out,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  read  the  letters  that  were  taken 
from  the  files  of  the  packing  firms,  and  to  which  they  had  signed 
their  names? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  have  read  those;  yes,  but 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Have  you 

Dr.  Wilson  (continuing).  One  word  further,  please.  Were  all 
of  the  letters  that  were  taken  from  the  packers'  files  published  that 
would  have  a  bearing  on  the  case  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  assume  they  were. 
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Dr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  is  denied. 

Senator  Kendrick.  After  reading  those  letters  would  you  not  find 
anything  at  all  in  them — now  in  absolute  fairness,  would  not  you  find 
anything  that  would  lead  you  to  suspect  that  there  were  certain — well, 
I  will  say  errors,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  connection  with  the  markets, 
and  that  ought  to  be  corrected  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  With  those  letters  standing  alone,  I  will  answer  yes. 
But  if  there  are  other  letters  that  would  explain  the  transactions  they 
might  make  a  different  proposition,  and  I  would  want  to  see  those 
other  letters. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Speaking  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  their  effort — and  a  good  deal  of  criticism  has  occurred  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  against  them — I  ask  you  if  you  would  hesi- 
tate a  moment  as  a  public  official  to  do  a  duty  whether  or  not  that 
duty  was  disagreeable? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Xo;  certainly  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Your  friends  do  not  believe  you  would.    I  will 
say  that  to  this  committee. 
Dr.  Wilson.  No. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Can  you  imagine  a  situation  applying  here 
under  wliich  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  find  it  its  public 
duty  to  do  these  things,  and  for  it  to  be  a  pleasant  one  to  them  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Colver's  address  at  Denver  last 
year — which  I  think  you  heard  as  well  as  I  did  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  did. 
Dr.  Wilson.  There  was  a  sort  of  glory  in  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  can  not  imagine  a  man  taking  satisfaction 
in  doing  his  duty  without  regard  to  whether  it  was  pleasant  or  not  ? 
Dr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Dr.  Wilson,  you  have  lived  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  many  years,  haven't  you  ? 
Dr.  Wilson.  Thirty-odd  years. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  nave  had  during  that  time  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  live-stock  industry? 
Dr.  Wilson.  Sbme. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  have  you  not  known  of  these  periodical 
disturbances  and  agitations  in  regard  to  the  market  situation? 
Dr.  Wilson.  Absolutely ;  I  am  going  into  that  more  fully. 
Senator  Kendrick.  Haven't  they  been  of  something  like  regular 
recurrence? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Well,  it  appears  to  me,  Senator  Kendrick,  that  they 
have  been  pretty  constant  for  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  but  my  question  is,  have  they  not  been 
within  about  a  certain  period  of  time  arising  to  the  point  of  serious 
protests  and  charges  and  thereby  disturbing  the  situation?  Is  not 
it  true  that  they  nave  risen  to  that  point  where  they  disturb  the 
situation  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  In  this  way:  When  the  markets  were  good  and  we 
were  getting  good  prices  we  were  not  complaining;  when  the  mar- 
kets went  down  and  we  were  getting  poor  prices,  under  the  cost  of 
production,  as  you  know,  then  there  was  complaint,  and  very  de- 
cided complaint. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Isn't  it  true  that  our  markets  since  this  re- 
cent agitation  has  occurred  have  been  the  best  we  have  ever  known 
them  to  be;  haven't  we  been  getting  the  best  prices? 

Dr.  Wilson.  They  were  getting  high  prices  before  this  started. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  not  as  high  as  they  have  been  since. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Whenever  you  take  the  price  off  of  hogs,  then  hogs 
soar.  When  you  took  the  price  off  of  hogs  they  went  up  4  or  5 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  question  is,  Have  not  prices  ruled  higher 
since  this  investigation  began  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
than  ever  before  in  the  market  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  absolutely  true.  But  we  deny  that  that  was 
the  cause  of  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  While  not  necessarily  the  cause,  but  it  rather 
disproves  your  statement  that  we  have  protested,  and  that  agitation 
has  occurred  at  low  valuations  of  stock. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  will  prove  that  by  the  speech  of  one  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  I  think  it  is  proved  by  this  fact.  The 
statement  is  no  doubt  in  part  true,  but  this  recent  experience  occurs 
when  prices  are  higher  than  ever  before;  you  admit  that? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kendrk^k.  Yes.  Now,  Dr.  Wilson,  are  you  opposed  to 
all  the  features  of  this  proposed  legislation? 

Dr.  Wilson.  There  are  two  or  three  things  in  the  bill  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to;  but  I  am  opposed  to  the  general  licensing  idea,  and 
am  opposed  to  taking  and  putting  the  live-stock  industry  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  any  bureau.  It  is  a  complicated  machinery 
and  a  technical  machinery,  this  live-stock  industry. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  taking  up  the  bill  in  detail :  You  are  not 
opposed  to  the  provision  putting  the  packers  out  of  control  of  the 
stockyards — that  is,  whereby  they  would  be  required  to  dispose  of 
their  control  of  the  live-stock  markets  or  live-stock  yards? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  think  I  would  be  opposed  to  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  be  opposed  to  that? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  think  I  would :  yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  heard  a  good  many  protests  against 
that  ownership,  haven't  you? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  understand,  as  Mr.  Houston  stated 
at  your  great  convention  at  Omaha,  to  which  you  have  already  re- 
ferred, that  these  yards  have  now  come  to  be  marts  of  trade  as  well 
as  places  to  feed  and  water  live  stock? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the}'  are  trading 
centers,  is  it  your  opinion  that  with  the  volume  of  business  that  must 
through  those  yards,  and  the  importance  of  a  fair  understanding 
about  that  business — is  not  it  your  judgment  that  if  this  control  even 
leads  to  suspicion  that  the  control  should  be  eliminated? 

Dr.  Wilson.  What  we  are  interested  in  mostly  is  service  at  the 
yard  and  fair  practices 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Yes. 
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Dr.  Wilson  (continuing).  Now,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  at 
the  land  meeting  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Hall  present,  I  believe,  from  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, Department  of  Agriculture.  He  went  on  to  tell  the  condition 
of  the  stockyards — that  our  people  had  bought  hay  by  the  bale, 
whereas  the  stockyards  people  had  bought  it  by  weight;  that  they 
had  bought  hay  at  weight  and  sold  it  by  the  bale,  the  bales  not  going 
as  high  as  100  pounds,  although  we  were  charged  for  them  at  the 
rate  of  100  pounds.  And  he  made  these  and  other  charges  which 
you  have  heard  vourself  as  often  as  I  have.  Senator  Kendrick.  There 
was  just  one  representative  of  the  stockyards  present,  and  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Heidencooper,  I  believe  it  is,  Sen- 
ator Kendrick;  I  can  not  pronounce  his  name,  but  he  is  from  Wal- 
lace, Mont. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Huidekoper  is  his  name. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes;  that  is  his  name.  I  told  the  chairman  I  wanted 
to  know  if  these  charges  were  really  true,  and  that  there  was  one 
member  of  the  stockyards  present — a  general  manager  of  a  stock- 
yards— and  I  thought  lie  should  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  the 
charge  as  to  unfairness.  The  chairman  granted  my  request.  When 
this  man  got  through  answering  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Hall  got  up  and  said  that  the  stockyards  that  this  man  represented 
were  absolutely  all  right;  but  Mr.  Hall  did  not  say  anything  then 
in  regard  to  the  other  stockyards  that  were  not  represented. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  Dr.  Wilson,  the  purpose  of  my  question 
is  to  have  an  expression  from  you  on  this  point :  According  to  your 
judgment,  would  it  not  be  well  for  everything  to  be  eliminated  from 
that  great  trading  center  that  might  be  calculated  to  give  even  a 
ground  for  protest? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  have  never  known  anyone  to  ship  there  yet  that 
appeared  to  be  discriminated  against. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  but  you  know  that  the  suspicion  is  there, 
don't  you  ? 

Dr.  WnAON.  Why,  yes.  There  is  a  suspicion  along  the  general 
line,  which  I  will  try  to  go  into  more  fully  later. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  if  I  have  interrupted  you  I  am  sorry. 

Dr.  Wilson.  No;  that  is  all  right.  I  would  rather  you  would 
take  these  matters  up  as  I  go  along,  and  then  I  will  not  forget  them 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Now,  what  is  creating  the  most  trouble,  Senator 
Kendrick,  and  I  believe  you  know  it,  is  as  to  these  reports — these 
reports  and  counter-reports  as  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
findings.  I  mean  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  counter-reports  from  the  opposition,  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  investigations  were  not  fair,  and  that 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Well,  Dr.  Wilson,  I  am  con- 
strained to  ask  you  a  question  there: 

Dr.  Wilson  (interposing).  Wait  one  minute,  Senator  Kendrick. 
I  want  to  say  that  that  is  their  contention,  that  is  the  contention  of 
the  other  side,  that  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
were  n.ot  fair.  Then  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  remarks  that 
are  going  the  rounds,  and  rumors  I  will  say  this  committee  can 
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settle  at  once — whether  they  were  fair  or  not  I  can  not  say,  only  that 
it  goes  in  as  evidence 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question: 
You  understand  that  this  whole  industry  has  been  investigated  at 
least  twice  before  in  25  or  30  years? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Once  by  the  Garfield  Commission,  and  one  committee 
of  Congress,  I  think. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  once  by  a  senatorial  committee.  Did  you 
know  that  the  findings  of  that  committee,  as  they  are  read  into  the 
records  of  the  hearings,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission?    Did  you  know  that? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  are.  I  also  ask  you  if  all  these — or  if 
you  know  that  all  these  hearings  and  investigations  prior  to  this  one 
occurred  before  we  had,  as  I  remember  it,  any  law  authorizing  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Dr.  Wilson.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  not  very  old,  as  I 
remember. 

Senator- Kendrick.  All  these  other  hearings  and  all  these  investi- 
gations have  occurred  before  we  had  a  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Well,  wasn't  Mr.  Garfield 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  T  would  like  to  ask  you  one 
more  question? 

Dr.  Wilson.  All  right. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  it  true  that  since  you  were  a  young 
man  in  Wyoming  you  have  heard,  as  I  have  stated  here,  many  and 
bitter  protests  against  the  conditions  under  which  we  market  our 
live  stock? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  all 

Dr.  Wilson.  So  much  so  that  about  15  or  18  years  ago  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  while  Mr.  McKenzie  was  its  presi- 
dent, and  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  while  I  was  its 
acting  president,  supposed  we  were  being  robbed  by  the  commission 
men  and  there  were  very  bitter  protests,  and  we  made  trips  to  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  and  Omaha,  and  other  centers,  and  met  these 
people,  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  a  reduction  on  the  commissions 
that  the  commission  men  were  charging  the  live-stock  men.  The 
result  of  that  was  that  we  could  not  get  a  reduction.  Then  we 
formed  the  Cooperative  Live  Stock  Selling  Association,  the  sale  of 
whose  stock,  as  I  remember  it,  was  limited  to  $500  for  a  man;  in 
other  words,  a  man  might  not  get  more  than  that,  but  could  take  as 
much  less  as  he  wanted  to  take. 

Then  the  question  was  whether  we  could  get  into  the  stockyards 
or  not,  and  whether  the  packers  would  buy  our  products  if  they 
were  sent  there.  We  went  to  see  the  packers,  and  that  I  think  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  living  packer  to  know  him.  We  had  a 
meeting  with — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  Meeker  or  Mr. 
Armour — but  all  the  packers  were  there,  as  I  remember,  and  I  re- 
member distinctly  meeting  Mr.  Edward  Morris — not  the  present 
Mr.  Edward  Morris,  but  the  father  of  this  one.  And  these  packers 
assured  us  absolutely  that  their  buyers  would  buy  our  stock  on  the 
market  just  the  same  as  from  any  other  live-stock  commission  man. 
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We  did  run  for  a  while,  as  you  remember ;  we  never  did  get  one  in 
Omaha,  but  we  did  get  one  at  Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  McKenzie  and 
some  of  the  southern  people  shipped  to  them  considerable  stock. 
But  we  soon  passed  out  of  existence,  and  the  stock  of  the  company 
is  gone  now.  But  what  I  wanted  to  say  was,  we  had  the  assurance 
of  these  packers — and  the  fear  that  we  had  was  that  they  would  not 
buy  from  us — but  we  went  there,  and  Mr.  McKenzie  arranged  a 
meeting,  and  I  think  Mr.  Morris  took  some  of  us  out  to  the  plant, 
where  we  had  dinner  out  on  top  of  a  building,  with  the  help.  But 
they  promised  to  buy  from  us.  Then  the  question  came  up,  whether 
we  could  get  an  office  in  the  exchange.  And  all  the  packers  told  us 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  matter  at  all ;  that  we  would  have 
to  see  the  manager  of  the  place  there.  We  saw  him,  and  we  were 
allowed  office  space.  In  other  words,  we  had  every  facility  given 
to  us  that  the  others  had,  but  our  trouble  was  that  we  could  not  get 
the  good  selling  staff  that  the  others  had. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  one  report  that  has  been  going 
around,  and  around  the  conventions  of  the  West,  is  that  the  packers 
have  strangled  the  small  packer,  or  is  strangling  him.  And  I  believe 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  president — and  I  mean  by  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  president  and  not  the  "resident  of 
the  United  States — said  that  the  small  packers  existed  by  sufferance. 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  facts  as  set  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment, giving  Government  statistics,  do  not  sustain  that  contention. 
These  figures  I  am  going  to  give  you  are  taken  from  the  Drovers' 
Journal  Yearbook,  1917: 

As  to  hogs,  the  percentage  killed  by  the  small  packers  in  1910  was 
32.7  per  cent,  whereas  there  was  an  increase  in  percentage  of  hogs 
killed  by  the  small  packers  in  1916  of  253.4  per  cent.  And  the  per- 
centage killed  by  the  small  packers  in  1918  of  the  total  was  47.63 
per  cent,  instead  of  the  32.7  per  cent  in  1910. 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  I  ask,  Dr.  Wilson,  how  that  increase  pro- 
ceeded along  for  the  years  between  1910  and  1916?  Have  you  the 
statistics  showing  how  it  graduated  along  from  year  to  year  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  No;  I  have  just  the  percentages  for  1910  and  1916. 
But  I  have  some  other  figures  which  I  think  will  give  you  an  idea. 

Senator  Kendrick.  All  right. 

Dr.  Wilson.  The  percentage  of  total  kill  of  1**10  over  1914,  for  all 
packers,  showed  an  increase  of  171.32  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  five  big  packers  in  1916  over  1910  was  133.63  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  their  increase  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  40 
per  cent  less  than  the  average  increase  of  all  other  packers;  or  the 
average  increase  for  all  the  others  was  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  know  that  a  lot  of  these  statistics, 
especially  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  farm  kill,  are  somewhat  an 
uncertainty;  but  the  statistics  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, Department  of  Agriculture,  of  all  inspected  plants  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  any  uncertainty.  The  total  slaughter  of  dressed  meats, 
including  veal,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  in  the  year  1916.  was  0,905,- 
000,000  pounds,  for  the  five  big  packers.  Now,  the  total  slaughter, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  inspection,  in  1916.  was 
11.833,688,000  pounds.  This  shows  that  the  five  largest  packers  trilled 
5S.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  kill  in  the  inspected  plants. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  naturally  include  what  goes  into  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  perhaps  more  than  goes  into  interstate  com- 
merce ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Now,  the  total  slaughter  by  the  five 
largest  packers,  as  compared  with  the  outside  slaughter  in  the  United 
States,  both  in  inspected  and  noninspected  houses,  and  on  the  farms — 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  Senators  that" 
this  farm  kill  amounts  to  a  good  deal,  because  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  stuff  slaughtered  on  the  farms  and  ranges,  taken  as  a 
whole :  and  this  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, No.  109. 

To  make  this  just  as  short  as  possible,  the  total  amount  of  meat 
estimated  to  be  killed  in  all  these  places,  inspected,  uninspected,  and 
that  included  on  farms,  is  20,608,000,000  pounds.  The  total  dressed 
weight  of  meat  killed  by  the  five  largest  packet's  was  6,965,000,000 
pounds,  or,  practically  t.000,000,000,  or  33.8  per  cent  of  the  entire 
kill  of  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  to  the  inspected  houses,  the  figures  are 
absolute.  As  to  the  amount  of  kill  on  the  farms,  tnat  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  guess,  but  it  is  the  best  guess  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture can  make.  So  that  I  think  as  to  the  hogs  slaughtered,  the 
statement  I  have  given  you  will  show  that  the  independent  packers 
are  gaining  on  the  larger  packers. 

Another  thing,  we  are  situated  rather  favorably  at  home 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Is  not  it  true,  if  I  may  inter- 
rupt you  for  a  moment,  that  this  gain  has  been  more  markea  within 
the  past  three  years  than  at  any  time  before  that  during  30  years? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  Senator  Kendrick.  I  have 
not  looked  that  up. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  it  is  true. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  It  is  said,  you  know, 
that  the  small  packers  are  existing  by  sufferance.  There  is  a  Mr. 
Hammong,  of  Cheyenne — whom  you  know,  Senator — who  runs  a 
little  packing  house  there  and  has  run  it  for  20  years  or  more.  He 
is  very  much  against  this  bill.  He  says  that  he  believes  it  will  put 
him  out  of  business.  I  said  to  him,  "Now,  Mr.  Hammong,  it  is 
claimed  that  a  lot  of  the  stock  in  these  smaller  concerns  belongs  to 
the  large  packers..  How  is  your  stock?"  He  says,  "Every  dollar 
of  stock  and  every  share  of  stock  in  the  Hammong  Packing  Co., 
with  the  exception  of  one  share,  belongs  to  my  son  and  myself." 
One  share  he  gave  to  Mr.  Arp,  who  was  his  partner  in  the  hardware 
business:  he  wanted  him  to  act  as  director. 

Now,  Mr.  Hammong  sells  meat  in  Denver  and  as  far  south  as 
Pueblo,  coming  in  competition  with  the  Nurkolls  Co.  there  and 
the  two  big  packing  companies  in  Denver.  I  tried  to  get  Mr.  Ham- 
mong to  come  here,  but  he  said  it  was  utterly  impossible.  I  asked 
him  if  they  had  done  anything  that  was  unfair  to  him,  or  had  done 
anything  to  put  him  out  of  business,  or  to  hurt  him.  tte  said  abso- 
lutely not.  lie  says,  "When  they  have  an  accumulation  of  some 
one  line  of  products  they  will  put  a  lower  price  on  it,  the  same 
as  I  will."  And  he  says,  "I  am  in  constant  communication  with 
thos^  boys  that  are  out  here  selling,  and  I  know  they  had  quite  a 
surplus  of  livers,  and  the  boys  said,  *Put  them  down  to  any  price 
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you  want.' "  They  cut  the  price  on  materials  that  they  have  to  get 
rid  of,  and  he  said  he  did  the  same  thing,  but  as  to  their  having 
done  anything  to  put  him  out  of  business,  they  do  not  do  it. 

Now,  he  is  a  small  packer,  a  very  small  packer;  he  has  his  own 
stockyards;  he  unloads  his  stuff  right  there,  and  ships  his  stuff 
throughout  Colorado  and  as  far  south  as  Pueblo,  as  against  Swift 
and  Anncur,  I  believe,  the  two  big  packers  in  Denver,  and  against 
Nuckolls,  which  is  quite  a  large  concern  in  Pueblo. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Wilson,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
figures  you  have  given,  and  I  am  sure  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  are.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  taken  those  figures 
from  the 

Dr.  Wilson.  From  the  Government  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  my  calling  attention  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  this  very  question? 

Dr.  W1L8ON.  I  would  not;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  the  summary  and  part  1  of  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  On  page  129  I  find  table  No. 
19,  headed  "  Interstate  slaughterers — Comparison  of  '  Big  Five '  pro- 
portions of  number  of  head  slaughtered,  1907-8  and  1916-17." 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  one  year  longer  than  the  period  I  have  given. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  not  read  all  of  the  table,  but  it  is  cattle, 
calves,  sheep,  and  swine.  I  will  ask  to  have  the  table  printed,  so 
that  you  may  read  it. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Table  19. — Interstate  slaughter  "vh — Comparison  of  "  Big  Fire  "  proportions  of 

number  of  head  slaughtered.    007-S  and  1916-17. 

(Based  on  Tables  17  and  18.] 


Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1907*1908 

1916-1917 

1907-1908 

1916-1917 

1907-1908 

1916-1917 

1907-1908 

1916-1917 

Big  Five,  total 

Percent. 
74.9 

Percent. 
80.8 

Per  cent. 
63.0 

Percent. 
73.6 

Per  cent. 
71.6 

Per  cent. 
86.6 

Per  cent. 
53.2 

Par  cent. 
60.2 

Swift  interests 

Armour  interests 

Morris  interests 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)-. 
Cudahy  Packing  Co. . 

27.6 

20.1 

11.5 

9.1 

6.6 

27.6 

22.1 

14.4 

9.0 

mm      mm 

1.  t 

32.2 

14.7 

7.9 

4.4 

3.8 

34.9 

18.0 

9.0 

6.4 

5.3 

34.8  37.0 

14.9  21.9 
8.5  I           9.2 
8.1  |           8.1 
5.3  j          10.4 

22.5  '           24.5 

16.8  i           17.6 

5.7  ;             6.5 

3.5  1             6.2 

5.7  |             5.4 

All  other 

25.1 

19.2 

37.0 

26.4 

28.4            13.4 

46.8 

39.8 

Total    interstate 
slaughterers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  .          1C0.0 

The  Chairman*.  This  is  what  the  commission  has  to  sav: 

The  percentages  in  Table  19  are  signilicant  of  the  marked  growth  of  the 
big  packers  during  these  nine  years.  The  slaughter  by  the  Big  Five  in  1907-8 
amounted  to  very  large  absolute  numbers — 5.330,155  head  of  cattle,  for  ex- 
ample— and  this  increased  to  7,515.971  head  in  the  nine  years. 

More  important  than  their  increase  in  absolute  number  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered is  the  marked  increase  in  their  proportion  of  the  total.  An  earlier 
table  (Table  15,  p.  126)  shows  that  in  the  10  years  1908-1917,  inclusive,  they 
built  or  acquired  34  slaughtering  plants,  a  gain  of  60  per  cent  in  number 
of  plants  over  1907.  The  present  table  shows  what  this  gain  in  plants  meant 
in  terms  of  increased  porportion  of  interstate  slaughter  of  live  stock.     From 
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74.9  per  cent  of  the  interstate  cattle  slaughter  In  1907-8,  they  grew  to  80.8  per 
cent  in  1916-17;  from  63  per  cent  in  calves  to  73.6  per  cent;  from  71.6  per 
cent  in  sheep  and  lambs  to  86.6  per  cent,  a  gain  of  striking  degree;  finally, 
from  53.2  per  cent  in  swine  they  grew  to  60.2  per  cent. 

Now,  this  seems  to  be 

Dr.  Wilson.  Contradictory  of  those  other  figures? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  am  simply  putting  in  these  figures  to 
show  what  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  found.  Now,  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  find  out  the  true  condition.  I  do  not  say 
that  either  one  is  correct  or  incorrect. 

Dr.  Wiijson.  If  they  took  the  infected  houses,  Senator,  they  must 
be  correct;  but  when  they  take  in  the  farms,  and  so  on,  there  is  a 
big  leeway  there  for  a  guess. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  is  perfectly  clear,  gentlemen,  is  that  a 
man  will  not  depress  prices,  if  he  has  the  power  to  do  so,  when  by 
depressing  those  prices  he  is  bound  to  lose  heavily  himself.  The 
packers  had  their  coolers  and  storehouses  pretty  well  filled  when 
the  war  began,  as  they  keep  them  pretty  well  filled  nearly  all  the 
time.  That  is  particularly  true  now  of  beef;  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  beef  coming  from  the  range,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  not 
good  beef  this  year.  Still  it  has  to  be  got  rid  of  and  killed  and  put 
away  somewhere. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  packing  houses  before  the  war  were  pretty 
well  filled.  They  got  big  profits  on  that;  they  could  not  help  it, 
because  the  prices  were  going  up  all  the  time.  Their  profits  during 
the  first  period  of  the  war  were  pretty  big;  they  could  not  help  that 
because  they  had  bought  the  stuff  in  at  a  small  figure  and  sola  it  at 
a  large  figure.  And  if  you  will  follow  the  trade  papers  you  will 
find  out — and,  by  the  way,  I  noticed  this  morning  the  wholesale  price 
of  beef  in  Washington  since  May  2  and  up  to  Saturday,  and  it  has 
declined,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  a  hundred  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Now,  that  decline  of  $5  a  hundred  would  make  a 
decline  of  at  least  $8  or  $9  a  hundred  on  the  live  animal.  That  runs 
from  $50 — depending  on  the  condition  they  are  in — up  to  as  high 
as  $64  for  very  fine  ones.  So  that  1  cent  decline  per  pound  on  the 
wholesale  price  of  beef  should  mean  at  least  a  cent  and  a  half  to  2 
cents  a  pound  decline  on  the  live  animal. 

We  are  situated  particularly  favorably,  so  that  in  the  summer  time 
we  buy  our  beef  from  Armour  &  Co.  in  Denver.  Why  we  buy  from 
Armour  &  Co.  I  do  not  know;  only  that  they  have  salesmen  up  in 
that  country  who  take  the  orders,  and  they  send  it  in  a  refrigerator 
car.  We  figure  that  we  can  buy  that  beef  cheaper  than  we  can  kill 
our  own ;  that  we  can  sell  our  animal  and  get  tne  beef  in  it  for  less 
than  we  receive  for  the  live  animal.  In  other  words,  every  pound 
of  edible  beef  in  a  steer  or  cow  is  sold  at  anywhere  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  wholesale  by  the  carcass  in  the  market  less  than  they  paid 
for  the  live  animal. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  "  far  do  you  have  to  ship  your  cattle. 
Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Why,  we  ship  to  Denver  and  Omaha;  we  never  go 
beyond  that  now,  but  we  used  to  have  to  go  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  is  the  freight  per  head,  about,  on  a 
grown  animal  from  your  place  to  Omaha  ? 
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Dr.  Wilson.  I  forget  what  the  rate  is  now,  but  it  is  away  higher 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  freight  and  feed  charges  would  be  $6  or 
$7  a  head,  would  they  not? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes :  thev  would  be  there. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Would  you  have  the  committee  believe  that  you 
can  take  an  animal — assuming,  of  course,  that  the  rate  on  a  single 
animal  would  be  the  same  as  the  rate  by  the  carload — and  ship  it 
to  Omaha 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  was  comparing  Denver,  Senator,  because  we  get 
our  meat  from  Denver  because  it  is  nearer;  it  is  only  two  hundred 
and  some  odd  miles  to  Denver. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  we  will  say  Denver.  You  ship  it  to 
Denver,  pay  the  freight  to  Denver — and  that  involves,  of  course, 
the  feed  charges,  the  yardage,  the  commission  charges  of  anywhere 
from  60  to  75  cents  per  head,  the  shrinkage  of  the  animal,  and  then 
pay  the  return  freight  on  the  dressed  beef,  and  all  of  that  would 
be  more  economical  than  slaughtering  the  animal  in  your  own  yard? 

Dr.  Wilson.  In  the  summertime,  I  said. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Oh,  the  idea  is  related,  then,  to  the  question 
of  having  too  much  beef  to  keep  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  You  could  not  keep  it.  We  could  not  with  the 
crowd  that  we  have.  But  at  the  same  time  I  will  say  this:  If  we 
send  an  animal  down  there  and  it  brings  us  $100  gross,  we  can  buy 
it  back  for  from  $85  to  $90 — every  pound  of  edible  beef  in  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  but  that  takes  into  account  the  hide? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Certainly ;  all  the  by-products  which  they  take,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  most  valuable  by-product,  which,  if  it 
can  not  be  as  cheaply  and  economically  and  satisfactorily  handled 
at  home,  still  can  be  handled  under  very  fair  conditions? 

Dr.  Wilson.  And  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get  as  much  for  our  hides 
as  they  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  has  been  another  cause  for  a  great  deal 
of  serious  complaint,  particularly  since  the  war  began. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Because  our  hides  are  not  taken  off  in  the  careful 
manner  that  theirs  are.  You  know  that  when  some  one  is  butcher- 
ing an  animal  they  frequently  cut  clear  through  the  hide.  I  do  not 
think  that  occurs  very  often  with  them,  or  the  man  would  not  hold 
his  job  long. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  witness  very  long,  because  we  want  to  hurry  on. 

Dr.  Wilson.  In  comparing  this  packer  proposition,  both  in  the 
report  you  read  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  figures 
I  read  we  assume  the  five  large  packers  to  be  one,  thereby  making 
a  monopoty.  If  the  agreements  and  actions  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  charge  them  with  are  true,  it  is  a  monopoly.  But  I 
believe  there  is  keen  competition  among  these  men,  and  instead  of 
comparing  the  packers  as*  one  they  should  be  considered  as  five  dif 
ferent  corporations  that  are  in  keen  competition,  trying  to  get  wha\, 
they  can  and  sell  what  they  can. 

It  is  assumed — but  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  proven  by  any  evi- 
dence I  have  seen  yet,  that  they  are  in  combination.    There  may  be 
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evidence  of  that  kind,  but  the  evidence  before  this  committee  as  re- 
ported in  the  stock  papers  has  not  been  such  as  to  show  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  feel  that  there  is  competition  in  the  yards. 

And  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  is  true.  I  do  not  see, 
gentlemen,  but  what  we  ought  to  wait  until  the  case  is  tried  in  court 
and  let  a  court  of  equity  pass  on  it.  If  they  are  guilty  they  ought  to 
be  punished.  If  they  are  not  guilty,  then  this  hearing  is  unnecessary. 
You  can  not  tell  until  it  is  tried,  and  I  feel  that  if  the  case  is  tried  in 
court  out  there,  with  both  sides  having  an  equal  opportimity.  it  would 
help  in  a  great  measure  to  settle  this  whole  matter,  because  the  West, 
as  I  have  said,  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  licensing  system.  We  are 
opposod  to  it  because  it  brings  up  another  Government  bureau,  and 
we  can  see  that  these  bureaus — the  men  that  represent  them  are  hu- 
man and  in  the  event  that  one  of  them  had  it  in  for  any  particular 
plant  ho  could  deal  it  a  great  deal  of  misery,  whereas  if  he  was  favor- 
able to  it  he  could  put  it  in  a  better  position  than  its  competitors  to  do 
business. 

As  I  was  coming  here  I  saw  in  a  paper  published  at  Norfolk,  Nebr. 
a  statement  and  a  letter,  I  believe,  read  here  before  the  committee  by 
Senator  Kenyon,  in  which  a  man  named  Mullin  in  Denver  stated  that 
Mr.  Nuckolls  himslf  only  held  enough  stock  in  the  company  to  vote, 
and  that  the  Nuckolls  Co.  was  owned  by  the  Big  Five  jointly.  I 
think  I  saw  that  statement  in  one  or  two  other  papers,  but  that  was 
a  paper  published  at  Norfolk,  Nebr.  I  have  not  heard  that  contra- 
dicted. The  letter  was  read  here,  and  Senator  Kenyon  said  that  here- 
after parties  should  be  put  under  oath  when  they  testified.  Has  there 
been  any  denial  of  that  that  you  know  of.  Senator? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  believe  there  has. 

Th  Chairman.  There  has  been  denial  of  it? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Nuckolls  himself,  I  believe,  denied  it. 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  denial  has  not  been  published — that  is,  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nuckolls  himself  denied  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  the  denial  has  not  been  published  it  is  due 
to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  live-stock  papers. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  seen  those,  Senator.  I  left  home  on  Tues- 
day, and  I  have  not  seen  those  of  a  later  date.  If  that  is  true,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  Nuckolls  matter,  but  it  looks 
to  me  that  when  these  things  come  out  on  the  one  side  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  mass  of  the  people  that  they  should  hear  the  other  side, 
because  it  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  Nuckolls  testified  falsely 
here,  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
you  on  that.  Dr.  Wilson. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  this:  The  impression  has 
gone  out  in  the  West,  Senator,  that  a  lot  of  these  small  packers  are 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  large  ones,  and  evidence  of  this  na- 
ture  

Senator  Kendrick.  And  is  it  not  true — if  I  may  interrupt  you 
there  for  a  moment — that  a  great  many  of  them  are  admittedly 
owned  by  the  large  packers? 

Dr.  Wilson.  There  are  some  of  them,  yes;  I  do  not  know  how 
many.  I  know  that  Mr.  Hammond's  plant  is  not.  My  understand- 
ing was  that  Mr.  Nuckolls's  plant  was  not,  but  when  I  saw  this  letter 
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from  Mr.  Mullin  I  thought  Mr.  Mullin  ought  to  be  called  before  this 
committee  to  substantiate- this  letter,  because  that  is  a  pretty  serious 
charge  to  make  against  men  that  are  testifying  here. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Doctor,  if  I  may  explain,  we  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  information  from  people  who  have  appeared  before 
the  committee  in  the  past  two  weeks.  They  have  certainly  made 
some  very  strong  statements  in  opposition  to  this  legislation,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  been  asked  to  substantiate  anything. 

Dr.  Wilson.  If  the  Senator  will  ask  me  to  substantiate  what  I  am 
saying,  I  will  try  and  do  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  will  take  your  word  for  it,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

Now,  there  is  a  rumor  going  around  in  the  Denver  stockyards  to 
this  effect :  That  one  of  the  bookkeepers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission had  come  to  Armour's  man — understand,  now,  this  can  be 
traced  without  any  trouble — he  came  to  Armour's  head  accountant, 
and  he  says,  "I  am  going  to  go  through  your  books  pretty  thor- 
oughly, but  I  have  not  much  time  now,  and  I  want  to  get  an  idea 
how  you  run  your  books,  so  that  when  I  do  come  to  examine  them  I 
will  have  some  idea  of  them,  and  I  can  go  to  work  quicker  and  do  my 
work  better."  He  said  all  right,  and  wanted  to  know  what  he 
wanted.  Well,  he  opened  the  books  and  examined  those  books  for 
less  than  an  hour,  giving  him  a  general  idea,  and  he  made  some  notes 
of  the  figures.  The  first  thing  anybody  knew  there  was  a  report  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  this  accountant,  who  had  not 
examined  the  books.  They  called  his  attention  to  it,  and  he  said  he 
was  very  sorry  that  he  had  made  a  misstatement,  but  he  would  be 
there  soon  ancf  examine  those  books.    He  has  not  been  there  since. 

That  is  the  rumor.  I  am  not  vouching  for  this,  Senator;  it  is 
Mr.  Armour's  head  accountant  that  makes  the  statement ;  it  is  traced 
back  to  him.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  amiss  for  this  committee 
to  ask  Mr.  Armour  either  to  verify  or  to  deny  that.  The  statement 
is  growing,  it  is  public,  it  is  going  around  the  country,  that  this  very 
able  accountant  had  come  there  and  was  going  to  go  through  those 
books  separately,  but  he  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  their  system  of 
bookkeeping,  and  did  not  examine  those  books  over  an  hour,  when 
he  went  away  and  made  a  report.  That  seems  to  me  hardly  possible, 
that  a  man  would  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.  If  he  did  not  do  it,  it  is 
up  to  this  accountant  to  either  make  it  good  or  else  withdraw  the 
charge. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  you  saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  it  must  be 
true. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  newspapers;  it  is  a  rumor  float- 
ing around  the  stockyards.  I  do  not  believe  much  more  in  the  news- 
papers than  the  Senator  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  really  an  unfortunate  thing,  Doctor, 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  newspapers. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  know  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  seriously.  It  is  a  good  deal  the  same  as 
we  are  beginning  not  to  believe  in  the  preacher.  What  is  the  cause 
of  it  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  harder  question  to  solve  than  the  packer 
question,  and  I  say  again  it  is  unfortunate. 

Dr.  Wilson.  There  can  be  no  disagreement  on  that. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  the  way  of  criticism,  Doctor,  that  I 
say  this. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Well,  they  get  things  mixed  a  little  bit.  There  was  a 
statement  issued  here  sometime  ago  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — Secretary  Ousley,  I  believe — in  which  he  stated  that  the 
price  of  live  stock  had  decreased  so  much  in  a  certain  time,  and  that 
the  wholesale  price  of  beef — the  whole  fight  appears  to  be  centered  on 
beef — had  decreased  1  or  2  per  cent  more  tnan  the  live  stock,  but 
that  that  decrease  had  not  been  reflected  in  the  retail  departments. 

I  saw  that  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  it  gave  the  entire 
statement  of  the  Secretary.  I  saw  it  published  in  other  papers  where 
it  did  not  have  the  same  meaning  at  all ;  they  left  out  part  of  it  and 
changed  the  sense  of  the  whole  thing.  I  suppose  the  other  papers 
did  not  have  space  to  give  it  that  the  Tribune  had  and  just  cut  out 
a  part  of  it,  but  that  just  changed  the  sense  of  the  whole  thing. 

Now,  if  a  combination  of  the  packers  exists  to  fix  prices  and  they 
work  as  a  unit,  that  should  be  stopped  beyond  any  question.  But  as 
1  have  said  before.  I  do  not  believe  the  evidence  justifies  us  in  assum- 
ing that  they  do  tliat. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Right  there,  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  a  question : 
This  is  your  conclusion? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  absolutely. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Now,  is  it  not  also  your  conclusion  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  during  this  particular  time  of  disturbance — 
I  am  not  charging  anyone  with  wrongdoing,  but  I  am  saying  that 
there  is  unusual  disturbance  and  agitation  over  this  question.  Is  it 
not  your  judgment  .that  at  this  time  there  should  be  real  diligence 
exercised  in  trying  to  find  a  way  to  eliminate  the  opportunity  for  this 
kind  of  thing  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  think  you  have  got  the  right  idea,  and  you  have  got 
the  right  authority  when  you  take  it  right  into  the  courts. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  would  provide  a  temporary  conclusion; 
but  from  your  experience — and  yours  and  mine  have  covered,  per- 
haps, the  same  number  of  years — would  there  not  probably  be  some 
recurrence  of  this  agitation  and  these  accusations  and  protests  if  we 
do  not  solve  the  problem  in  a  sane  and  rational  way? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  think,  Senator,  you  should  incorporate  it  into  a  Irw 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  find  what  it  costs  to  raise  a 
beef  animal — or  a  hog  or  sheep,  although  the  word  beef  is  used  most 
of  the  time — and  send  that  information  out  to  the  people.  The  mass 
of  the  people  are  not  anarchists  at  heart;  they  are  not  socialists;  they 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  products  of  the  soil  if  they 
know  what  a  fair  price  is. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Doctor,  is  it  not  true  that  this  Question  is  not 
based  upon  an  absence  of  competition  among  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  producers;  that  it  is  based,  whether  correctly  or  not,  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  is  a  lack  of  competition  in  the  packing 
and  distribution  of  meat? 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  exactly  where  the  whole  trouble  is — assum- 
ing that  for  a  fact  when  it  is  not  proven. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  there  is  the  charge? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  know  there  is  a  charge. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Constantly  recurring? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  And  my  question  to  you  is,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  provide  some  kind  of  publicity  for  this  by  legislation  that 
would  prevent  any  man  from  having  any  doubt  about  it  in  the 
future? 

Dr.  Wilson.  If  you  can  get  legislation  of  that  kind.  But  this 
bill  does  not  furnish  legislation  that  will  cure  that,  Senator,  in  my 
opinion. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that  something  ought 
to  be  done? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  let  the  people  know 
the  actual  facts,  that  the  days  when  they  can  buy  a  pound  of  beef 
at  the  price  they  paid  for  it  five  years  ago  have  gone  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  do  not  want 
to  advertise  anything  I  do,  but  as  chairman  of  this  committee  I 
have  sent  out  about  60,000  letters  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  different  cereals,  and  the  cost  of  raising  animals,  and  I  am 
receiving  a  great  many  replies.  While,  of  course,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  farmers  to  give  the  exact  cost,  because,  as  you  know,  there  are 
very  few  that  keep  books,  the  replies  are  very  interesting.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  effort  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  follow  out  the  suggestion  you  have  made, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management,  to  try  to  arrive  accurately 
at  the  real  cost.  I  believe  as  you  do  that  when  the  consumers  of  the 
country  find  out  what  the  actual  costs  are 

Dr.  Wilson.  They  will  be  fair. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  fair. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  that 
statement. 

Dr.  Wilson.  In  the  live-stock  business,  Senator,  while  a  great 
many  of  the  live-stock  men  do  not  keep  accurate  accounts,  a  great 
many  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  the  big  stockmen  do. 

Dr.  Wilson.  And  a  great  many  of  the  small  ones  do,  but  then 
they  have  another  method.  Nearly  all  their  business  is  done  through 
some  local  bank  and  it  is  nearly  all  done  by  check,  and  they  can  go 
through  their  checks  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  pick  out  the  checks 
for  personal  expenses,  and  arrive  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  out- 
fit and  in  that  way  get  a  much  clearer  idea  of  what  the  costs  are  than 
the  average  farmer  can.    They  have  that  help. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  is  in  a  way  the 
representative  of  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  country  to  a  great 
extent.  There  are  two  classes  of  members  in  that  association.  There 
are  associate  members,  where  an  association  joins  in  an  entirety,  and 
there  are  individual  members,  where  the  individual  pays  his  dues  of 
$10  a  year.  The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  has  had 
a  great  list  of  presidents.  They  have  had  good  men,  careful  men, 
conservative  men,  men  that  would  not  do  a  wrong  knowingly  for 
anyone,  but  we  are  all  human  and  liable  to  get  off  a  little  on  a 
tangent  on  some  things,  especially  if  we  are  very  much  interested 
in  it,  and  we  accumulate  a  prejudice  without  knowing  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  review  some  extracts  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Jastro, 
who  was  president  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
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at  its  seventeenth  annual  convention,  held  in  Denver,  January  20, 
21   and  22,  1914. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Jastro  has  had  probably 
as  great  experience  in  live-stock  matters  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
stock  raiser  as  any  man  in  the  United  States.  There  may  be  some 
that  have  had  more,  but  that  I  doubt.  He  is  a  very  careful  and 
conservative  man. 

I  do  not  want  to  read  any  part  of  this  speech  separate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  affect  the  meaning,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  have  to 
read  a  little  more  than  is  directly  pertinent.  Mr.  Jastro  was  dis- 
cussing, in  1914,  the  effect  that  the  putting  of  beef  animals  and  meat 
on  the  free  list  would  have.  That  was  the  general  tenor  of  his  talk, 
and  this  was  what  he  believed  would  be  the  effect  in  certain  cases: 

There  are  several  causes  which  contribute  in  varying  decrees  to  this  result- 
That  is,  putting  meats  and  hides  and  live  stock  on  the  free  list. 
[Continuing  reading:] 

The  most  important  factor  was  the  high  cost  of  meat  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  to  paying  more 
than  formerly,  never  considering  the  advanced  cost  of  production  of  feed  and 
increase  in  land  values.  Another  cause  was  the  widespread,  though  erroneous, 
belief  that  the  so-called  Beef  Trust  was  solely  responsible  for  the  high  pri<v 
of  meats,  and  that  the  placing  of  meats  and  live  stock  on  the  free  list  \vmil<l 
diminish  the  power  of  the  packers  anil  result  in  cheaper  meats.  This  chinmr 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  was  not  confined  to  the  members  of  any  political 
faith  or  to  any  special  class  of  citizens ;  it  was  practically  a  unanimous  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  consuming  public. 

All  political  parties  promised  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  no  matter 
which  party  had  been  successful,  I  believe  the  duty  on  live  stock  and  meats 
would  have  met  the  same  fate. 

It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  the  so-called  Reef  Trust  (the  Armour,  Swift, 
and  Morris  interests)  controls  all  the  meat  slaughtered  in  this  country;  that 
they  dictate  what  the  producer  receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays.  The 
average  consumer  believes  that  the  big  packers  slaughter  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  live  stock  killed  in  this  country.  This  is  not  a  fact.  While  the  packers 
are  undoubtedly  responsible  for  violent  market  fluctuations  at  certain  periods, 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  influence  the  general  trend  of  prices — supply  ami 
demand  control  that.  A  short  supply  and  a  keen  demand  were  the  cause  «»f 
the  advance  in  the  price  or'  live  stock,  and  T  believe  I  am  correct  in  statin? 
that  the  slaughterers  all  over  this  country  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  advance,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  they  are  able  to  make  a 
greater  prolit  on  low  than  on  high  prices. 

According  to  the  census  figures  for  1909,  the  total  number  of  meat-food  ani- 
mals slaughtered  in  the  raited  States  for  food,  including  those  killed  on  tl:e 
farms,  was  SN,:;(iO.O(K>  head.  Of  this  number  r>3,190,000  were  hogs,  14,76T».<W 
were  sheep  and  lambs,  KUJO.^OOO  were  cattle,  6.o3o,000  were  calves,  and  2<>\0*> 
were  goats  and  kids.  The  slaughter  during  1913  was  probably  consider- 
ably Jess  than  in  1909.  possibly  three  or  four  million  head. 

The  P.ureau  of  Animal  Industry  conducts  inspection  at  about  1,000  slaughter- 
ing establishments  in  over  2.*>()  cities  and  towns,  and  the  total  slaughter  :it 
these  inspected  houses  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  as  follows:  7,155,816  cattle, 
2,09s,4S4  calves.  14,724,405  sheep,  55,55(5  goats,  and  32,287,538  swine;  a  total 
of  50..,*22.S59.  From  the  foregoing1  you  can  readily  understand  that  there  is  a 
he:i\y  slaughter  in  numberless  small  butchering  plants  all  over  the  country. 
as  well  as  on  I  lie  farms. 

You  see,  ho  says  that  the  total  number  slaughtered  was  88,363,000, 
while-  those  killed  in  inspected  houses  of  the  entire  packing  industry 
was  5(5,3-2'2,O0O,  which  is  (H  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Senator  IIakrison.  That  is  in  interstate  commerce,  then? 

Dr.   V  not    necessarily   in    interstate   commerce:  thev 

may  h  ithin  th^    "  sold  anywhere. 
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Senator  Harbison.  For  1909  the  five  big  packers  slaughtered 
about  65  per  cent  of  those  slaughtered  in  packing  houses  that  were 
inspected? 

Dr.  Wilson.  The  total  slaughtered  of  the  country  was  88,360,000. 
The  total  slaughtered  in  inspected  houses  was  56,322,859,  or  64  per 
cent  of  the  total  slaughter.    He  says  further" 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  exact  figures  of  the  number  of  head  of  live 
stock  slaughtered  by  the  Armour,  Swift,  or  Morris  interests  in  plants  owned 
or  controlled  by  them,  but  the  best  obtainable  data  credit  them  with  slaughter- 
ing about  40  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  and  calves,  30  per  cent  of  all  the  hogs, 
and  55  per  cent  of  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  killed  in  this  country.  On  account 
of  the  volume  of  their  business,  they  are  the  largest  factors  In  the  meat  trade 
in  this  country,  but  they  are  far  from  exercising  the  absolute  control  over 
prices  so  frequently  claimed. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  you  all  know  that,  even  before  the  Garfield 
report  of  1905,  there  was  a  persistent  misstatement  in  the  public  press  regard- 
ing what  was  claimed  to  be  the  absolute  control  of  the  meat  industry  in  this 
country  by  the  so-called  Beef  Trust.  It  has  been  charged  by  sensational  writers 
that  the  packers  rob  the  producer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  consumer  on  the 
other.  As  a  consequence,  every  consumer  who  pays  more  for  a  piece  of  meat 
than  he  thinks  he  should  berates  the  Beef  Trust,  and  every  producer  who  does 
not  receive  what  he  expects  for  his  live  stock  does  likewise.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  the  oft-repeated  charges  against  the  Beef  Trust  finally  crys- 
tallized into  a  widespread  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  general  public, 
and  a  demand  for  relief  through  the  removal  of  the  tariff. 

You  will  recall  that,  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  under  consideration  by 
Congress,  the  leather  interests  contended  that  the  so-caUed  Beef  Trust  con- 
trolled the  hide  market,  and  if  the  public  wanted  cheaper  boots  and  shoes  and 
other  leather  goods,  hides  should  be  put  on  the  free  list.  This  was  done,  and 
whatever  benefit  resulted  therefrom  was  absorbed  by  the  leather  manufacturers, 
for  you  well  know  there  was  no  appreciable  reduction  in  the  price  of  leather 
goods. 

One  of  the  reasons  urged  for  the  passage  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty 
was  that  placing  live  stock  on  the  free  list  and  lowering  the  duty  on  meat  would 
injure  the  Beef  Trust  and  reduce  prices.  That  also  is  what  the  public  were 
led  to  believe  would  follow  from  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  bill. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  meats  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  packers, 
and  especially  to  those  with  plants  in  South  America  and  Australia.  What- 
ever control  they  had  over  prices  in  this  country  has  been  increased  by  the 
present  tariff,  instead  of  lessened.  In  the  briefs  filed  by  our  association,  and 
in  the  statements  made  by  our  representatives  before  the  various  committees  at 
Washington,  we  insisted  that  the  placing  of  meats  on  the  free  list  would  not 
hurt  the  packers,  but  would  inure  to  their  benefit;  and  that  is  what  has 
resulted.  The  small  amount  of  meat  that  has  already  been  imported  has  been 
used  as  a  club  to  depress  prices,  and,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  he 
is  paying  the  same  as  before.    *     •    * 

For  many  years  the  American  people  have  been  supplied  with  choice  meat 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  part  of  the  time  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  advance  to  a  higher  level  in  the  past  few  years,  along  with  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  other  foods,  has  provoked  a  vast  amount  of  theorizing  on 
the  causes  and  remedy.  The  price  of  live  stock  and  meats  will  never  again 
h*>  as  low  as  in  former  years  and  the  public  may  as  well  become  reconciled 
to  that  fact  now.  There  are  now  fewer  cattle  in  this  country  per  capita 
than  in  former  years.  The  reason  is  that  the  business  of  raising  and  maturing 
them  has  not  been  so  profitable  or  stable  as  other  branches  of  agriculture 
or  trade.  Our  capacity  for  the  production  of  cattle  has  not  been  reached; 
the  present  output  could  probably  be  doubled.  Remunerative  and  steady 
prices  will  bring  this  about,  while  unprofitable  prices  will  discourage  pro- 
duction.    *     *     * 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  have  prices  fluctuated  so  violently  as  in 
the  United  States,  and  our  large  surplus  of  meat  products  wTas  the  cause. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  serious  drawbacks  in  our  business.    *     *     * 

Unquestionably  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  industries  are  most  affected 
by  the  new  tariff  bill.  However,  the  mere  fact  that  the  stock  industry  will 
not  be  seriously  injured  does  not  make  the  action  of  Congress  any  the  less 
inequitable  and  unfair. 
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Here  is  what  Judge  Cowan  said  of  this  speech  by  Mr.  Jastro : 

President  Jastro  has  delivered  here  the  greatest  address  that  has  ever  been 
spoken,  to  my  knowledge,  to  any  congregation  of  representative  men  engaged  In 
conducting  the  business  of  this  country  anywhere.  [Applause.]  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  thought ;  it  is  a  synopsis  of  the  studies  and  a  reflection  of  the  experi- 
ence of  30  years ;  it  brings  up  to  this  time,  like  an  encyclopedia,  the  sum  total 
of  the  situation  as  to-day  reflected  before  you,  and  certainly  calls  on  you  for 
action.    We  do  not  condemn  men,  but  we  condemn  measures. 

I  also  have  here  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Burke,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation and  also  one  of  the  very  large  feeders  of  beef  in  this  country. 
You  could  not  accuse  Mr.  Burke  of  having  any  sympathy  toward 
the  packers.    This  is  what  Mr.  Burke  says : 

Your  finished  product  is  the  raw  materials  on  which  the  slaughtering  and 
packing  industry  is  based,  and  without  which  those  magnificent  packing  plants, 
in  which  there  is  an  investment  in  this  country  of  upward  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  would  be  of  no  more  value  than  piles  of  old  junk.  Con- 
versely, without  this  wonderful  economic  system  of  slaughtering,  packing,  and 
distributing  built  up  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  business  men,  whose 
genius  for  organization  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  your  investments  in  live  stock  would  not  be  worth  50  cents  on 
the  dollar,  so  closely  is  the  producing  end  of  the  business  related  to  those  who 
buy,  kill,  and  distribute  the  products.    *    *    * 

In  1904  the  largest  concern  of  them  all,  with  n  capital  of  $35,000,000,  did 
a  business  the  total  sales  of  which  approximated  $200,000,000,  and  the  annual 
profits  $3,850,000,  or  not  quite  2  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  business.  For 
the  year  1913,  the  business  of  that  same  concern,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,000, 
according  to  its  annual  statement  just  published,  amounts  to  $400,000,000, 
representing  u  slaughter  of  over  10.000,000  animals,  with  a  net  profit  of  some- 
what over  $9,000,000  (approximately  90  cents  a  head),  or  2 J  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  of  business. 

And  I  think  we  will  all  admit  that  a  profit  of  90  cents  a  head  on 
the  slaughtering  of  any  animal  is  very  reasonable.  You  could  not 
hire  it  done  for  that  in  the  country.  Of  course,  hogs  and  sheep 
could  be  killed  for  that,  but  cattle  could  not. 

Mr.  Burke  says  further : 

I  called  your  attention  in  the  beginning  to  the  interdependence  of  the  pro- 
ducer  and  the  packer.  We  are  in  a  way  copartners.  In  protecting  his  enor- 
mous investments,  the  packer  must  protect  the  live-stock  business  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Our  country  is  just  embarking  on  an  entirely  new  policy 
in  the  animal  Industry.  Under  free  trade,  we  have  now  to  face  the  competition 
*  of  the  world.  Argentina,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  with  their  great  surplus 
of  mutton  and  beef,  are  already  upon  us,  the  former  at  our  eastern  gates  and 
the  latter  two  at  our  western.  The  actual  amount  of  meat  Imported  is  not  large 
as  yet,  but  the  sentimental  effec  has  already  been  great.  It  is  certain  that  our 
largest  slaughterers  are  to  take  an  important,  if  not  commanding,  position 
in  the  South  American  meat  business. 

As  far  back  as  1912  our  two  most  enterprising  concerns,  with  their  usual 
foresight,  were  so  well  established  in  South  America  that  they  did  considerably 
over  one- third  of  the  meat  exports  from  there,  and  actually  furnished  Great 
Britain  with  one-fourth  of  her  entire  foreign  supply.  Since  then  at  least  two 
of  our  other  concerns  have  embarked  in  the  meat  business  in  South  America. 
Just  as  surely  as  water  seeks  its  own  level,  so  under  free  trade  do  the  com- 
modities seek  the  highest  market.  Inevitably  there  will  be  a  general  leveling 
of  values,  and  we  may  have  to  stand  some  shrinkage  from  recent  high  prices; 
but  with  our  enormous  consumption  constantly  increasing  the  shrinkage  in 
values  should  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  alarm.  .  We  should  make  up  our  minds 
to  meet  competition  with  equanimity.  You  will  remember  that  yesterday 
our  honored  President  made  it  very  clear  that  free  meats  in  this  country  are 
due  to  a  widespread  demand  from  the  whole  people.  We  should  have  had  to 
face  the  music  under  the  other  party.    •     •    * 

In  dosing,  I  would  impress  on  you  that  when  we  entered  the  great  inter- 
national game  of  free-for-all  the  day  of  advancing  prices  and  eaay  money 
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was  past  The  time  has  come  for  economy,  elimination  of  waste,  cooperation, 
and  improved  methods.  The  American  packer  has  set  the  pace  for  all  these. 
It  is  for  the  stock  producer,  the  railroads,  and  the  stockyard  companies  to 
follow.  In  the  matter  of  economy  the  railroads  and  the  stockyards  com- 
panies can  work  weal  or  woe  for  the  industry.  Poor  service  means  economic 
waste.  It  means  gain  to  nobody  and  loss  to  the  producer..  It  discourages  pro- 
duction and  eventually  reacts  on  those  who  render  it.  We  have  a  right  to 
hope  and  expect  the  strongest  kind  of  cooperation  from  the  packers,  the 
stockyards  companies,  the  commission  men,  and  the  railroads.  They  are  all 
in  the  same  boat  with  us.  If  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  goes  down,  ail 
the  balance  go  with  him. 

Then  there  was  a  resolution  passed  at  the  end  of  the  convention 
thanking  President  Jastro  for  his  address.  ^ 

Senator  Kendmck.  That  is  in  the  1914. report? 

Dr.  Wilson.  1914;  yes. 

Now,  if  the  things  set  forth  by  Mr.  Jastro  and  Mr.  Burke  are  cor- 
rect— and  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  successfully  controverted — 
there  is  no  combination  to  fix  prices ;  there  can  not  be  such  a  combi- 
nation. So  instead  of  counting  it  as  a  monopoly  with  the  five  largest 
packers  engaged  in  it,  we  should  take  the  kill  of  each  separate  packer 
and  use  that  in  our  comparisons.  Those  five  packers,  if  you  will  no- 
tice the  sales  in  the  war  field  were  all  keen  bidders,  and  also  for  largo 
amounts.  I  recollect  one  sale  of  40,000,000  pounds  of  beef  to  the 
Army,  of  which  the  so-called  large  packers  furnished,  I  think, 
30,000,000,  and  the  so-called  small  packers  furnished  10,000,000,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  amount  of  40,000,000  pounds. 

So  I  think  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Jastro  and  Mr.  Burke  be- 
fore this  condition  became  so  heated  are  the  facts  they  believed  them 
then.  There  is  not  any  question  about  that.  And  Mr.  Jastro's  ex- 
perience and  Mr.  Burke's  experience  are  such  that  they  should  have 
considerable  weight.  I  merely  introduce  them  now  to  show  that,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  not  that  combination  to  fix  prices  that  we  havo 
been  led  to  believe,  and  that  we  have  believed  because  it  has  been 
reiterated  time  and  time  and  time  again,  with  very  little  denial  on 
the  part  of  anyone. 

Senator  McNary  (presiding).  How  much  longer  do  you  desire, 
Dr.  Wilson? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  think  I  can  conclude  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Senator  McNary.  I  think  we  should  adjourn  then  until  2.30.  Is 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Utah,  here?  [No  response.]  Is  Mr.  C.  H.  Brooks, 
of  Wichita,  Kans.,  here?  [No  response.]  Is  Mr.  Cassidy,  of  Balti- 
more, here? 

Mr.  Cassidy.  Present. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  want  to  return  to  Baltimore  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Cassidy.  I  should  like  to  very  much. 

Senator  McNary.  How  long  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Cassidy.  It  will  not  take  very  long. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you^  anything  new  on  the  bill  ?  I  think 
we  are  all  getting  tired  of  hearing  the  same  thing, 

Mr.  Cassidy.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  McNary.  Can  you  finish  your  statement  in  10  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Cassidy.  Yes. 

Senator  McNary.  Very  well ;  if  you  can  finish  in  10  minutes,  we 
will  hear  you  now. 

133622— 1&— ft  2 45 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JAMES  J.  CASSIDY,  PBESIDENT  CASSIDY 

GBOCEBT  C0.9  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  Cassidt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  I 
see  in  it  an  opening  wedge  for  future  legislation  for  the  licensing  of 
all  business  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
undemocratic,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  people,  the  consumers  that 
we  come  in  close  contact  with  in  our  business,  really  believe  in  it  or 
want  legislation  of  that  kind. 

To  illustrate  that  I  will  just  cite  a  little  incident  that  occurred  in 
my  business  not  more  than  a  week  or  so  ago.  A  gentleman  and  his 
wife  came  in,  and  his  wife  asked  me  the  price  of  milk  per  case.  I 
told  her,  and  she  said  no,  she  did  not  want  any  at  that  price.  Her 
husband  turned  to  her  and  said,  "Annie,  you  had  better  take  a  couple 
of  cases.  I  know  they  are  investigating  milk  and  it  is  going  to  be 
higher." 

We  made  no  objection  to  war-time  regulation  and  licensing,  because 
we  knew  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  win  the  war.  If  I  thought 
Government  regulation  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  I  surely 
would  favor  the  bill,  but  after  the  personal  experience  I  have  had 
with  Government  control  of  railroads  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have 
that  effect  My  experience  with  it  has  been  in  the  handling  of  our 
freight ;  we  never  got  poorer  service  or  at  more  expense  than  during 
the  war  period. 

Looking  over  the  Sun  yesterday  morning  I  read  where  Samuel 
(tampers  says  that  labor  returns  to  its  prewar  status  and  business 
must  be  relieved  and  encouraged.  I  agree  with  him.  I  do  not  think 
licensing  and  putting  the  small  dealer,  or  the  large  dealer  for  that 
matter,  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  helps  business  in  any  way.  The 
Baltimore  papers,  or  at  least  the  ones  that  I  am  most  familiar  with, 
seem  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  knock  the  food  dealer,  calling  him 
"profiteer,"  "  robber,"  and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  business 
in  the  country  at  present  where  goods  are  handled  on  a  smaller  mar- 
gin of  profit  than  in  our  line  of  business — food  products. 

I  read  in  the  Baltimore  Star  on  Friday  where  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly, 
testifying  before  your  committee,  bemoaned  the  fact  that  her  grand- 
mother used  to  buy  corn  meal  for  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound, 
and  did  not  seem  to  understand  why  she  could  not  do  the  same  thing 
now.  Any  person  of  common  sense  knows  that  the  price  of  grain 
regulates  the  price  of  corn  meal.  She  also  says  she  can  not  get  corn 
meal  without  going  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  paying  15  or  20 
cents  a  pound,  when  she  can  go  to  any  country  store  and  get  ground 
corn  meal  such  as  she  speaks  of  for  6  cents  a  pound. 

I  think  the  claim  is  made  by  Senator  Kenyon — he  is  the  author 
of  this  bill,  is  he  not? 

Senator  McNart.  And  Senator  Kendrick  here,  too? 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  opposing  the  restriction  of  the  han- 
dling of  groceries? 

Mr.  Cassidt,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Senator  Kenyon's  bill  relates  to  that;  my  bill 
has  nothing  to  do  with  groceries. 

Mr.  Cassidt.  I  heard  the  gentleman  before  me  talking  about  the 
packing  business.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  except  that  we  buy 
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meats  from  the  packers,  and  I  think  it  was  claimed  here  that  the 
five  big  packers  constitute  a  monopoly,  which  I  do  not  believe,  be- 
cause, taking  my  observation  and  experience  in  Baltimore,  I  have 
seen  in  the  past  10  or  15  years  four  or  five  small  independent  con- 
cerns, such  as  Jones-Lamb  and  Corkran-Hill  and  another  one  or  two 
that  I  could  name,  grow  from  very  small  independent  concerns  into 
concerns  that  do  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business  and  are  still 
expanding.  If  they  were  in  the  hollow  of  the  packers'  hands,  I  do 
not  think  that  would  have  been  allowed.  We  buy  sometimes  from 
them  and  sometimes  from  the  western  houses — Armour,  Swift,  etc. — 
and  we  very  frequently  buy  from  the  Baltimore  houses  for  less 
money  than  we  can  buy  the  same  goods  for  from  the  western  houses. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Your  experience  and  observations,  however, 
are  onlv  those  of  a  local  dealer,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  CAssior.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  a  local  dealer. 

Really,  that  is  about  the  substance  of  what  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McNary.  You  are  opposing  the  license  feature  of  the 
Kenyon  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cassidy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  I  think  we  understand  it,  Mr.  Cassidy.    Thank 
you. 

We  will  adjourn  now  until  2.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  same  day.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

Senator  McNary  (presiding).  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  doctor. 
STATEMENT  OF  DR.  J.  M.  WILSON— Resumed. 

Dr.  Wilson.  One  of  the  constructive  things  I  would  suggest  would 
be  to  pass  a  law,  if  such  a  law  is  not  now  in  force — I  do  not  think 
that  it  is — that  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  department 
would  find  out  the  actual  cost  of  raising  this  material  and  publish 
those  facts,  and  also  the  cost  of  producing  the  meat  products  and 
the  profits  made  thereon,  and  publish  those,  so  that  the  people  would 
have  a  clear,  fair  understanding.  And  when  they  have  that  clear 
understanding  I  believe  that  three-fourths  of  this  trouble  would  end. 
But  we  have  been  used  to  kicking  and  finding  fault  with  whatever 
is  done,  either  for  good  or  bad,  and  blaming  it  on  the  one  party: 
and  that  party  and  the  interests  of  that  party  are  bound  up  with  the 
producers,  absolutely,  because  if  the  producer  can  not  produce  his 
stuff  at  a  fair  profit  he  is  going  to  quit  producing. 

I  believe  that  no  one  has  denied  for  a  moment  that  we  have  an 
efficient  and  economical  machine  for  the  conversion  of  live  stock 
into  food  products  and  a  splendid  distributing  system,  and  that 
that  is  done  at  a  low  cost  and  small  profits.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  gainsaying  of  that,  because  it  is  not  denied  very  specific- 
ally by  anybody.  I  do  not  believe  at  present  that  any  new  laws  are 
needed  in  this  particular.  I  believe  that  when  the  case  is  tried  out 
in  the  courts  then  will  be  the  time  for  the  new  laws  to  come  in,  if 
needed,  and  when  it  is  tried  in  the  courts  both  sides  have  the  chance 
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of  bringing  in  their  evidence,  and  then  it  is  submitted  to  a  judge  and 

I'ury,  and  neither  side  can  complain  of  any  unfairness,  because 
>oth  had  the  same  day  and  right  that  the  other  parties  have  hacb 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  price  of  stock  goes  off  that  pro- 
duction will  cease.  Now  it  is  going  off  very  rapidly.  The  retail  price 
of  meat  in  Washington,  according  to  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing, is  something  like  5  cents  less,  wholesale,  than  it  was  last  May; 
Now,  that  would  necessarily  mean  a  decrease  in  the  live-stock  values 
of  almost  twice  as  much. 

Senator  McNart.  You  spoke  about  that  this  morning. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  also  said  this  morning  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
men  of  the  ability  of  the  packers  would  be  men  that  would  under* 
take  to  depress  the  market  when  they  knew  that  depressing  that 
market  would  reduce  their  profits;  and  this  reduction  in  the  price 
of  meats  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  I  am  satisfied,  has  caused  a 
loss  to  the  American  packers  of  millions  of  dollars,  because  their 
houses  were  filled  up,  necessarily,  with  high-priced  stuff,  because 
there  has  been  no  low-priced  stuff  since  the  war  started,  and  it  was 
started  and  their  houses  were  filled  up,  and  to  reduce  the  price  on 
their  part  would  be  absolute  suicide — if  they  had  that  power,  and 
I  believe  like  Mr.  Jastro  that  they  do  not  have  it,  only  in  a  very 
limited  way. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  putting  a  great  business  as  technical  and 
complicated  as  the  packing  business  into  the  hands  of  any  appointee. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  men  that  would  be  appointed  would  have 
the  capacity  or  that  you  could  get  men  competent  at  any  prices  that 
the  Government  generally  pays  for  that  class  of  work,  because  it  is 
work  that  is  technical,  because  that  it  takes  a  lifetime  training  to  go 
into,  and  to  put  the  authority  or  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  practically  make  these  laws,  because  he 
is  making  rulings  that  have  the  effect  of  laws,  I  do  not  believe  is  just 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  best. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the  cars  and  the  facilities,  but  I 
believe  it  is  very  generally  understood  that  it  is  necessary  tor  the 
men  to  handle  their  own  cars,  and  the  strongest  evidence  of  that  is 
the  speech  of  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
Denver,  in  which  he  said  that  the  cars  of  the  packers  made  80  miles 
a  day — I  am  not  absolutely  sure  whether  it  was  80  or  80-something — 
and  that  the  other  cars  of  a  similar  nature,  not  belonging  to  the 
packers,  only  made  a  fraction  over  50  miles  in  24  hours,  as  showing 
that  the  value  of  the  packers'  cars  was  at  least  one  and  a  half  times 
the  value  of  the  other  cars  and  did  one  and  a  half  times  the  work; 
and  that  the  other  cars  were  loaded  or  reloaded  part  of  the  time 
with  coal.  Well,  you  know  and  I  know  and  everybody  else  knows 
that  cars  that  are  going  to  haul  fresh  meat  have  no  business  to 
have  coal  in  them  and  no  business  to  have  any  product  in  them  that 
will  taint  the  meat.  I  do  not  suppose  you  could  cleanse  those  cars 
I  have  described  and  put  them  in  fit  shape  to  take  a  cargo  of  fresh 
meat  inside  of  two  or  three  weeks'  hard  work,  and  coal  would  be 
probably  as  little  objectionable  as  any  other  commodity.  Some  other 
things  are  much  more  objectionable  than  coal  on  account  of  getting 
the  taints  in  the  wood  of  the  car. 
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In  introducing  Mr.  Burke,  who  gave  his  testimony  this  morning, 
I  forgot  to  say  that  he  was  also  on  the  Marketing  Committee  of  the 
American  National  Association. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  that  is  special.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  that  I  could  discuss,  but  they  would  be  mere 
repetition.  But  I  thought  this  committee  wanted  to  have  repetition, 
that  they  might  know  if  there  were  many  people  in  favor  of  it,  be- 
cause one  man  might  have  come  and  made  the  statement  at  the  be- 
ginning that  would  have  practically  have  covered  the  whole  ground, 
but  you  would  not  have  known  universally  what  the  opinion  was. 

Senator  McNary.  They  can  give  their  statement  without  taking  a 
half  day  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Wilson.  But  to  go  into  it,  Senator,  you  have  got  to  take  time. 

Senator  McNary.  We  have  used  time  for  men  to  reiterate  their 
stories  from  day  to  day.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  all  things. 
There  ought  to  be  a  classification  of  witnesses,  and  somebody  ap- 
pointed to  speak  as  representative  of  a  greater  number,  so  that  one 
spokesman  can  do  the  same  thing  in  one-fiftieth  the  time  required  to 
hear  them  all. 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  up  to  the  Senate.  We  are  perfectly  agree- 
able to  anything  at  all,  and  we  have  come  a  long  way,  and  we  have 
come  to  make  these  statements,  and  we  have  been  used  to  making  it 
in  our  own  way  heretofore.  We  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Senator  McNary.  You  have  made  a  very  excellent  statement, 
Doctor.  I  am  sure  it  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  record.  I  do 
not  understand  that  there  is  any  desire  in  your  case  or  in  any  other 
to  limit  the  statements  other  than  as  I  made  the  general  statement 
that  there  is  no  use  of  going  over  that  which  is  already  before  the 
committee  many,  many  times,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  that 
desire. 

Dr.  Wilson.  The  only  trouble  about  that,  Senator,  is  that  a  par- 
ticular witness  may  have  a  certain  line  of  thought,  and  he  does  not 
know  what  has  been  before  the  committee.  In  a  general  way,  I  do 
know.    But  I  do  not  know  specifically. 

There  is  only  one  other  tning  that  I  would  like  to  add.  I  am 
looking  up  some  matters  and  I  have  not  got  it  prepared,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  privilege  of  bringing  that  in  and  handing  it 
to  the  clerk,  and  if  it  is  necessary  I  will  appear  for  cross-examina- 
tion on  it;  if  not,  may  we  just  let  it  go  as  my  statement? 
'  Senator  McNary.  Very  well,  Doctor.  When  do  you  expect  to  sub- 
mit that  statement? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  submit  it  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 
I  have  some  records  to  look  up. 

Senator  McNary.  Then,  if  you  desire  at  that  time  to  give  any 
oral  explanations  you  will  have  the  opportunity. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  they  have  extended,  and  especially  my  friend,  Senator  Ken- 
drick,  because  he  was  very  gentle  and  very  nice  with  me,  and  I  appre- 
ciate it. 

I  ask,  if  you  have  the  time,  that  you  may  hear  Mr.  Pearson,  who 
is  here  representing  the  Big  Horn  Basin  Wool  Growers'  Association. 
I  am  sure  he  will  not  speak  very  long. 
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(The  additional  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished 
by  Dr.  Wilson  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  DB.  J.  M.  WILSON. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  made  these  statements 
to  the  committee,  but  the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
anxious  to  save  time  and  permitted  me  to  file  this  as  part  of  my  testi- 
mony, and  if  the  committee  desires  I  will  be  glad  to  appear  at  any 
time  for  cross-examination. 

In  my  te^timonv,  I  referred  to  the  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  and  quoted  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Jastro  and 
Mr.  E.  L.  Burke  at  the  convention  in  1914.  Subsequent  to  that 
date,  these  gentlemen,  with  a  few  members  of  the  association,  evi- 
dently laboring  under  the  misapprehension  that  the  large  packers 
could  control  the  prices  at  which  the  meat  is  sold,  and  should,  there- 
fore, pay  the  producers  cost,  plus  profit,  apparently  conceived  the 
idea  of  forcing  this  result  by  means  of  a  governmental  investiga- 
tion of  the  packers. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  .president  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
for  several  years,  and  did  not  approve  of  this  plan,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  now  due  Congress,  the  public  and,  particularly,  the  great 
mass  of  producers,  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  this  movement, 
as  shown  by  their  testimony  before  this  committee,  that  the  facts, 
as  established  by  the  printed  records  of  the  association,  be  laid 
before  you. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  this  small  number  of  men  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  investigation  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  directed  and  controlled  not  only  the  investigation  itself 
but  the  recommendations  of  the  commission. 

The  records  will  speak  for  themselves. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, held  in  El  Paso,  in  January,  1916,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
creating  a  market  committee,  and  providing  that  the  committee 
"shall  have  the  power  and  be  authorized  to  investigate  the  present 
market  situation,  and  ascertain  definitely  what  can  be  done  in  the 
matter;  said  committee  to  be  authorized  to  secure  the  very  best 
legal  talent  that  is  available;  also,  to  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  investigate  the  desirability  of  seeking  relief  from  our  situation 
through  governmental  and  State  agencies,  this  committee  to  have 
available  sufficient  funds  to  carry  forward  this  undertaking;  and  we 
recommend  that  at  this  convention,  by  popular  subscription  or 
otherwise,  a  sufficient  fund  be  raised  to  take  care  of  this  work; 
also,  that  action  be  taken  to  divest  the  packers  of  the  ownership  or 
operation  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  including  terminals,  exchange, 
buildings,  etc.,  in  large  market  centers;  also,  that  we  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  upon  which  the  producers  have 
entered  in  this  particular  instance,  the  need  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  finance  the  work  that  will  be  necessary,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money  to  those  who  will  be  on  the  committee." 

As  a  matter  of  history,  this  resolution  was  the  starting  cause 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry, and  this  resolution  to  divest  the  packers  of  their  interests 
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in  the  stockyards  was  the  origin  of  the  recommendation  finally 
mode  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  was  composed  of 
Mr.  I.  T.  Pryor,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Henry  A.  Jastro,  California;  Mr. 
J.  B.  Kendrick,  of  Wyoming;  Mr.  A.  E.  de  Ricqles,  of  Colorado; 
and  Mr.  E.  L.  Burke,  of  Nebraska. 

After  this  resolution  was  adopted,  President  Heard  said  : 

The  speakers  have  told  you  that  if  you  want  to  put  those  resolutions  into 
force,  it  will  need  a  large  amount  of  money.  Now,  I  am  requested  to  ask,  fit 
the  close  of  this  meeting,  that  every  man  who  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
executive  committee  on  some  organized  plan  for  raising  the  money  will  come 
up  to  the  platform  and  confer  with  me. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Jastro  said : 

As  the  amount  of  money  it  will  require  for  your  market  committee  to 
carry  out  its  objects,  I  think  the  matter  is  problematical.  It  may  be  $50,000; 
it  is  liable  to  be  $100,000 — and  possibly  twice  as  much.  I  fully  realize  that  this 
money  can  not  be  raised  here  and  in  this  hall  to-day,  but  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  we  expect  to  raise  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  *  *  *.  I  will  start 
the  list  by  subscribing  $1,000  for  the  companies  I  represent. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  in  addressing  the  convention,  sug- 
gested: 

A  thorough  Government  investigation  of  the  packing  business  and  all 
subsidiaries ;  elimination  of  the  packers  from  the  control  of  public  stockyards ; 
establishment  of  a  market  paper  at  Chicago  owned  by  the  producers  and 
edited  in  their  interests,  and  curtailments  in  production. 

This  points  very  clearly  and  unmistakably  to  where  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  got  its  original  recommendations.  But  while  you 
know  that  the  one  great  thing  desired  in  this  country  to-day  is  to 
encourage  production,  and  these  bills  erroneously  state  that  as  their 
object,  still  you  find  this  producer,  the  partner  of  the  man  from  Cali- 
fornia who  wrote  the  letter  to  the  President  that  brought  about  this 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  boldly  recommend- 
ing "  curtailment  in  production."  This  last  recommendation  at  least 
establishes  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burke's  motives  were  not  altogether  un- 
selfish. 

Mr.  Burke  also  said : 

Government 'investigation  in  the  past  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
beef  industry,  as  you  will  remember,  was  investigated  in  1905,  very  thoroughly, 
by  Mr.  Garfield,  then  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  he  was  unable  to  find 
that  the  packers  were  making  excessive  profits  out  of  the  beef  business.  I 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  he  did  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  and  that  the  big  profits  were  covered  up  either  In  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies which  ramify  interminably,  or  in  the  appropriation  of  large  amounts  by 
the  heads  of  the  concerns  under  the  guise  of  administration  expenses. 

Possibly  the  reason  that  Mr.  Garfield  did  not  establish  that  the 
packers'  profits  wTere  excessive  is  that  they  were  not  excessive. 
Mr.  Burke  further  said : 

The  more  I  study  the  question,  the  clearer  it  occurs  that  this  is  primarily 
a  producer's  problem ;  and  unless  they  take  hold  of  it  with  courage  and  determi- 
qation,  and  give  it  careful  study,  so  that  they  can  eventually  lead  the  way 
to  a  proper  solution,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactorily  solved.  With  the 
cooperation  of  Government  officials,  a  very  small  body  of  men  in  whom  the  pro- 
ducers have  unlimited  confidence,  and  to  whom  they  are  willing  to  delegate 
great  power  and  give  undivided  moral  and  heavy  financial  support,  would  make 
the  ideal  medium  through  which  a  proper  solution  of  this  problem  could  be 
reached,  and  action  taken  which  would  insure  fair  and  equitable  conditions 
for  all. 
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It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  but  ever  since  this  committee  was 
given  this  "  great  power  and  heavy  financial  support n  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  propaganda  in  this  country  against  the  big  packers. 

Following  this  El  Paso  convention,  the  Texas  stock  growers,  on 
March  1,  1916,  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  action  of  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association  in  convention  assembled  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  January, 
1916.  and  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  convention,  and  we,  in  convention 
assembled,  representing  approximately  1,000,000  cattle,  valued  at  $C>0.000,OiX), 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  payment  of  an  assessment  of  5  cents  per  head  on  all 
our  cattle  and  2\  cents  per  head  on  hogs  and  sheep,  which  fund  shall  be  at 
once  due  and  payable  for  the  use  of  the  market  committee  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  undertaken 
and  the  resolution  passed  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

When  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  met  in  an- 
nual convention  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  in  January,  1917,  the  president 
of  the  association,  Mr.  D wight  B.  Heard,  in  his  annual  address,  said: 

While  general  conditions  of  the  live-stock  business  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  satisfactory  during  the  past  year  and  prices  for  range  cattle  have 
been  remunerative,  there  have  been  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of  prices  on 
cattle  at  the  six  principal  central  markets.  Owing  to  drought  many  grass- fed 
cattle  were  sold  at  bargain  prices;  nnd  owing  to  the  high  price  of  corn  many 
cattle  from  the  corn  belt  were  marketed  before  they  were  really  finished 

The  hog  market  during  the  year  has  been  an  unusually  active  one,  largely 
caused  by  the  abnormal  European  demand.  Good  prices  have  prevailed, 
although  11  primary  points  at  which  records  of  receipts  have  been  maintained 
show  a  gain  in  hog  receip's  over  1915  of  four  and  one-half  million  head.  The 
market  on  sheep  has  been  good  throughout  the  year,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  1916  lamb  crop  realized  more  money  than  any  crop  ever  dropped.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  year  has  been  the  enormous  demand  for  breeding  ewes. 

You  will  thus  see  that  this  fight  on  the  packers  was  started  by  a 
part  of  the  producers  when  they  themselves  said  that  the  conditions 
were  good. 

In  his  annual  address  the  president  of  this  association  uttered  a 
very  vital  thought  to  the  industry  that  should  be  repeated  here. 
He  said: 

Cooperation  is  what  we  want  in  the  live-stock  industry  to-day — just  as  much 
as  we  need  it  in  every  other  industry  in  America,  and  in  our  social  and 
political  life.  Cooperation  of  deeds,  not  of  words;  cooperation  which  spells 
a  just  distribution  of  the  profits  of  this  great  industry  and  not  cooperation 
which  spells  huge  profits  to  one  branch  of  the  industry  and  actual  losses 
or  constant  uncertainty  to  those  engaged  in  another  branch.  As  one  of  the 
biggest  men  in  the  packing  business  has  Recently  said,  however,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  market  price  for  cattle  is  determined  not  by  the  cost  to 
produce  them,  but  by  the  supply  available  and  by  the  demand  for  fresh  meats 
and  the  by-products. 

But  President  Heard  certainly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 

said: 

The  vital  questions  before  this  convention  to-day  are  how  we  can  devise 
more  efficient  and  economical  means  for  the  production  of  live  stock;  how 
we  can  maintain  and  develop  the  means  for  transporting  the  live  stock  to  the 
market  with  good  service  at  reasonable  rate;  how  we  can  eliminate  specula- 
tion from  the  handling  and  receiving  of  live  stock;  how  we  can  improve  condi- 
tions in  the  stockyards,  so  that,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  waste  and  with  the 
best  operation  in  a  thoroughly  free  and  uncontrolled  market,  this  live  stock 
may  be  fairly  sold  without  annoying  delays  and  promptly  delivered  to  the 
slaughterers,  who  pay  what  it  is  worth. 
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I  have  given  you  this  last  quotation  to  show  the  great  and  varied 
problems  that  the  producer  has,  and  would  say  that  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate,  not  only  for  the  producer  and  the  packer  but  for  the 
country  at  large,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  did  not  thor- 
oughly investigate  all  these  questions  along  big,  broad,  constructive 
lines*  so  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  could  have  gotten  some  actual 
benefit  in  a  constructive  way  from  the  investigation,  and  so  that 
you  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  act  intelligently  on  this  great 
question. 

In  referring  to  the  market  committee  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion said: 

At  the  time  this  committee  was  appointed  it  was  realized  that  without  the 
assurance  of  ample  funds  to  back  its  investigation  it  could  accomplish  but 
little,  and  an  inspiring  demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  the  average  stock- 
man is  always  prepared  to  back  his  words  by  deeds  was  given  at  the  close 
of  our  convention  at  El  Paso,  when,  within  30  minutes,  a  guaranty  fund  of 
$54,000  was  raised  by  the  members  of  our  association  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  members  of  the  market  committee. 

Later  on  in  his  address  the  president  said : 

In  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an  investigation  through  some  Federal 
tribunal  which  would  have  the  fullest  authority  to  subpoena,  witnesses,  take 
testimony  under  oath,  examine  books,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  very  effec- 
tive Office  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  go  into  this  whole 
live-stock  marketing  thoroughly.  They  were  also  convinced  that  to  secure 
favorable  congressional  action  along  these  lines  thoy  should  be  willing  that 
the  entire  live-stock  industry  be  subject  to  inspection  and  investigation  as 
well  as  the  slaughtering  branch  of  it. 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  president  of  this  association  at  the  out- 
set did  not  contemplate  an  investigation  of  the  packers  alone,  but 
contended  that  the  "  whole  live-stock  marketing  problem  "  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  suggested  that  this  would  be  necessary 
in  order  "  to  secure  favorable  congressional  action ;"  and  yet  these 
Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  are  based  squarely  and  solely  on  investi- 
gation of  the  packers  alone,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  investigation 
was  one-sided  and  unfair. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  parts  of  the  president's  address  at 
this  Cheyenne  convention,  in  speaking  of  the  conference  with  the 
packers,  is  the  following: 

In  the  discussion,  which  was  exceedingly  frank,  the  representatives  of  the 
market  committee  took  the  -position  that  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as 
the  stock  producers  and  feeders,  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  marketing 
situation  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  some  Federal  tribunal  with 
full  authority;  that  the  packers  should  really  welcome  such  a  thorough 
investigation  rather  than  oppose  it,  and  that  we  were  perfectly  willing 
that  such  investigation  should  cover  all  branches  of  the  meat  industry 
as  well  as  that  branch  directly  connected  with  marketing.  The  packers  on 
their  part  took  the  position  that  there  was  no  need  for  such  investigation 
and  insisted  that,  as  far  as  they  knew,  no  agreements  existed  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  that  they 
welcomed  increased  cooperation  with  the  producer  and  the  feeder,  but  felt 
they  should  not  be  singled  out  for  personal  attacks  for  violation  of  the  law. 

As  the  result  of  this  extended  conference  a  definite  understanding  was 
reached.  The  packers,  while  they  did  not  favor  the  Investigation,  withdrew 
their  opposition,  on  the  assurance  that,  while  the  stockmen  would  do  everything 
possible  to  see  that  this  investigation  was  thoroughgoing  and  effective,  it  wonld 
be  carried  on  without  malice  or  ill  will.  I  feel  that  this  conference  ought 
to  bring  excellent  results. 
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This  statement  confirms  what  the  packers  have  always  said,  that 
they  would  not  oppose  any  thorough,  fair,  and  disinterested  investi- 
gation of  the  entire  industry,  and  this  quotation  also  demonstrates 
that  in  this  conference  the  packers  were  assured  that  the  investi- 
gation "  would  be  carried  on  without  malice  or  ill  will." 

Now,  let  us  see  what  was  actually  done  by  this  market  committee 
appointed  at  the  El  Paso  convention,  and  again  we  will  simply  take 
the  record  made  by  the  parties  themselves.  At  the  Cheyenne  con- 
vention Mr.  E.  L.  lJurke,  on  behalf  of  the  market  committee,  said: 

At  the  outset,  our  first  big  job  was  to  educate  the  various  State  associa- 
tions, arouse  their  interest  in  the  subject,  and  secure  both  their  moral  and 
financial  support.  We  were  successful  in  this,  but  it  took  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy,  traveling  around  the  country  and  addressing  the  various 
State  organizations.  This,  however,  was  not  enough.  From  the  start  it 
became  evident  that  we  must  greatly  broaden  the  base  of  our  support  id 
order  to  insure  consideration  at  Washington.  Congress  would  not  respond 
to  sectional  demands.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  through  the  year  to 
conduct  a  campaign  of  publicity.  *  .  *  *  These  demonstrations  made  by 
us  at  Chicago  and  elsewhere  satisfied  them  (the  packers)  that  we  were  not 
to  be  turned  from  our  main  purpose.  As  a  result  we  have  met  them  both  in- 
dividually and  as  a  committee  and  they  have  finally  agreed,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  an  investlgtion  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  *  *  *  We  have  been  in  close  touch  and  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  various  governmental  agencies  which  have  to 
do  with  our  problems  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  stated  just  what  conditions  were  under- 
stood between  this  committee  and  the  packers  as  to  this  investigation. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  am  informed,  the  conditions  were  that  the  entire 
industry  was  to  be  investigated  along  broad  and  fair  lines  and  for 
constructive  purposes,  without  singling  out  in  advance  the  packers 
or  anyone  else  and  charging  them  with  having  violated  the  law. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Finances  v  this  market  committee  also  re- 
ported at  this  convention : 

We  are  dealing  with  the  biggest  and  most  complicated  wonnniir  problem  of 
our  day,  namely,  the  proper  handling  of  the  meat  supplies  of  the  Nation.  W> 
are  playing  for  big  stakes,  but  the  reward  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  game  is 
hard. 

At  this  convention  Mr.  James  Callan,  of  Texas,  stated  that  his 
State  had  turned  in  $15,000  to  this  market  committee,  that  he  was 
then  giving  $1,500  more,  and  pledging  $7,500  on  behalf  of  the  Texas 
association. 

When  you  place  this  amount  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
that  will  submit  a  carefully  prepared  written  report  to  the  effect  that 
"  we  are  playing  for  big  stakes,  but  the  reward  is  great  in  proportion 
as  the  game  is  hard  "  you  can  readily  imagine  the  influence  back  of  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  launched  in  this  country  against  the 
packers  during  the  last  three  years;  and  that  report,  was  signed  by  a 
member  of  this  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  which  is  to  pass 
upon  the  advisability  of  this  legislation  which  provides  for  new 
corporate  control  in  this  country. 

The  next  step  in  this  matter  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Kent, 
who  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  K.  L.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  in  the  cattle-feed- 
ing business,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  practically  de- 
manding an  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  and,  as 
a  result,  on  tln>  1  Hh  day  of  February,  1917,  the  President  of  the 
United  St*°  »r  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  directing 
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an  investigation  of  the  whole  food  problem,  including  production, 
and  the  investigation  was  started. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  January,  1918,  Mr.  Ike  Pryor,  president  of  the 
association,  in  his  annual  address,  said : 

After  two  years  of  constant,  effective,  .and  energetic  work  by  the  members  of 
the  market  committee,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  an  investigation  of  the  meat 
industry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  under  way  for  some 
months.  *  *  *  Your  president,  your  secretary,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  members 
of  your  market  committee  have  made  many  trips  to  Washington,  and  held  con- 
ferences with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  rendering  all  possible  assistance. 

This  investigation  was  directed  by  the  President  to  take  in  the 
entire  industry,  as  it  should,  and  yet  here  we  find  that  this  market 
committee  and  its  attorney  has  "  held  conferences  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  rendering  all  possible  assistance."  We  understand 
that  the  packers  maintain  that  they  were  given  absolutely  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conference  or  assistance. 

But  the  president  of  this  association  at  this  meeting  went  a  great 
deal  further.    In  part  he  said : 

This  investigation  is  now  being  intelligently  and  diligently  pursued.     Public 
hearings  are  being  held,  at  which  facts  of  vital  importance  are  brought  to  light. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  have  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  our  market  committee  and  its  attorney,  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  during  the  investigation.     A  Government  inquiry  without  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  producers,  thereby  showing  their  continual  interest,  can  not 
accomplish  the  best  results.    Equally  important  with  bringing  out  the  facts 
is  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  including  its  recommendations 
for  placing  our  industry  on  a  sound  economic  basis.    Only  by  constantly  work- 
ing with  the  commission  can  we  hope  to  secure  such  recommendations  as  will 
adequately  protect  our  interests."  When  that  report  Is  before  Congress  our 
work  will  not  be  finished ;  we  shall  then  have  to  devote  our  energies  to  securing 
legislation  which  will  make  the  recommendations  effective.    There  is,  indeed, 
most  important  and  strenuous  work  ahead  if  we  are  not  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  what  has  been  done  during  the  past  two  years,  not  to  mention  the  money 
expended.    It  would  be  foUy,  it  would  almost  be  criminal,  to  stop  now,  when 
we  have  got  to  the  point  where  our  work  is  beginning  to  tell.    We  have  worked 
two  years  to  get  where  we  are.    Two  more  years,  perhaps  one,  may  put  us  In 
the  clear,  and  we  shall  see  the  results  which  we  have  accomplished  and  which 
will  be  of  great  future  help  to  the  live-stock  business.    If  your  market  com- 
mittee is  to  do  effective  work  in  the  future,  there  must  be  no  question  about 
its  financial  support,  anjcl  I  heartily  recommend  that  you  .respond  liberaUy  to 
Its  needs.    It  is  extremely  necessary  that  its  plans  should  be  carried  to  com- 
pletion, for  there  is  no  other  line  of  effort  which  will  bring  in  greater  financial 
returns  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

I  am  not  indulging  in  accusation  or  mere  assertion.  These  men 
have  themselves  made  the  record,  and  the  record  reads  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  did  have  "  the  assistance  and  advice  of  our 
market  committee  and  its  attorney,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  during 
the  investigation,"  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducers were  but  one  branch  of  the  industry  that  was  ordered  to  be 
investigated,  and  were  themselves  not  only  escaping  investigation 
but  actively  assisting  to  investigate  another  branch  of  the  industry. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  only  have  been  fair  if  the  packers  and 
the  consumers  had  had  the  same  opportunity  to  present  their  side 
of  the  question  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  But  that  was  not 
all.  Cooperation  in  the  investigation  itself  would  not  suffice.  They 
wanted  "constant  working"  with  the  commission  so  as  to  "secure 
such  recommendations  as  will  adequately  protect  our  interests."    But 
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they  did  not  even  stop  there,  but  took  the  position  that  after  the 
recommendations  were  made  "  we  shall  then  have  to  devote  our  ener- 
gies to  secure  legislation  which  will  make  the  recommendations  effec- 
tive." The  President  also  told  the  convention  that  it  would  be 
"  almost  criminal "  to  stop  at  this  point,  and  added  "  there  must  be 
no  question  about  its  financial  support."  The  secret  of  this  unpar- 
alleled effort  is  to  be  found  in  this  language  of  the  president  of  the 
association :  "  For  there  is  no  other  line  of  effort  which  will  bring 
in  greater  financial  returns  to  the  members  of  this  association." 

This  not  only  makes  very  plain  what  was  actually  done  but  the 
motive  back  of  this  activity ;  and  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to 
say  right  here  that  at  the  very  time  when  this  celebrated  address  was 
delivered  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  packers  were  paying  the  highest 
prices  for  live  meat  animals  on  the  hoof  that  were  ever  paid  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  it  must  be  a  self-evident  fact  that  you  can 
not  have  cheap  meat  on  the  table  of  the  consumer  when  the  packer 
pays  high  prices  for  the  live  meat  animals.  There  should  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  producer  and  the  packer  because  their  interests  are 
absolutely  mutual,  each  dependent  upon  the  other.  Nor  should  there 
be  any  conflict  between  the  packer  or  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
because  their  interests  are  also  mutual.  This  is  a  great,  vital  indus- 
try in  which  all  three  interests — the  producer,  the  packer,  and  the 
consumer — should  cooperate  and  treat  the  question  of  the  produc- 
tion, slaughter,  and  distribution  of  meat  with  sanity  and  fairness.  I 
differ  with  these  gentlemen  on  the  question  of  policy  involved.  If 
there  is  any  question  about  the  responsibility  for  this  investigation 
the  report  of  the  market  committee  to  this  Salt  Lake  convention 
should  settle  it,  because  the  report  says : 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  Is  responsible  for  starting 
this  Investigation. 

The  committee  further  in  its  report  said : 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  a  right,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
expect  us  to  do  our  part  by  manifesting  a  keen  interest  in  the  investigation  and 
supporting  it  in  every  possible  way.  When  it  is  over  the  commission  will 
doubtless  make  recommendations  to  Congress  and  the  President.  New  legisla- 
tion will  be  required  to  make  its  recommendations  effective.  If  so,  It  will  be 
our  business  to  see  that  it  is  enacted.    This  means  hard  work  and  expense. 

In  summing  up  the  various  things  accomplished  during  the  past 
year,  the  market  committee  said  that : 

It  secured  the  investigation  of  the  packers  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, assisted  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  helped  get  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  to  cover  the  expense  and  furnished  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  suggestions  and  assistance. 

I  believe  that  if  it  was  fair  for  one  branch  of  the  industry  to  give 
"  suggestions  and  assistance  "  it  was  also  fair  that  the  branch  01 the 
industry  being  investigated,  even  if  denied  the  privilege  of  giving 
"  suggestions  and  assistance."  should  at  least  have  had  the  privilege 
of  giving  explanations,  so  tnat  the  report  would  at  least  be  truthful 
and  dependable  as  to  the  one  branch  of  the  industry  that  was  inves- 
tigated, and  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  important  legis- 
lation. 

The  market  committee  in  its  report  also  threw  further  light  on  its 
activity  in  this  investigation,  for  it  said : 
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Our  attorney,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  has  been  continuously  on  the  Job.  He 
sacrificed  his  vacation  in  order  to  meet  our  demands  on  his  time,  and  he  per- 
formed  service  of  the  highest  order,  both  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  also  helping  to  formulate  sound  policies  for  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. His  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  his  ability  make  him  at  this  criti- 
cal time  our  most  valuable  asset. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association  in  Denver  in  January,  1919,  after  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  had  made  its  report  and  during  the  hearings 
before  this  committee  on  the  Sims  and  Kendricks  bills,  which  were 
intended  to  embody  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  William  B.  Colver,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  directing  mind  back 
of  this  investigation,  made  a  speech  to  the  convention.  He  started 
his  speech  with  the  following  sentence : 

It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor  to  come  out  here  to  talk  to  you,  and  in 
a  measure  make  a  report  on  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  job 
m  which  you  were  instrumental  in  starting  us. 

I  heard  this  speech  and  I  can  not  understand  how  a  representative 
of  our  Government,  who  was  directed  to  investigate  the  whole  food 
problem,  in  addressing  one  branch  of  this  great  industry  that  he 
did  not  investigate,  say  that  he  came  out  to  make  a  "  report "  to  them 
as  to  the  "  job  on  which  they  were  instrumental  in  starting.  I  can 
not  understand  how  the  chairman  of  this  commission,  created  to  help 
and  assist  business,  created  solely  as  a  fact-finding  body,  could  "  re- 
port "  to  men  whose  business  he  had  been  directed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Colver  further  said : 

You  started  the  row ;  then  you  put  us  into  the  cage  and  went  away  and  left 
us.    I  might  say  it  has  been  a  most  interesting  proceeding  ever  since. 

This  language  would  clearly  indicate  that  this  gentleman  never 
looked  upon  this  proceeding  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  "row." 
His  vision  did  not  permit  Trim  to  rise  to  the  great  things  involved 
in  this  investigation.    Then,  in  continuing  his  "report,"  he  says : 

We  did  what  you  told  us  to  do,  after  you  went  away  and  left  us. 

Just  think  of  the  appalling  feature  of  this  admission.  The  chair- 
man of  a  commission  tnat  has  to  do  with  all  of  the  business  of  this 
country,  aggregating  billions  of  dollars,  and  yet  he  goes  to  a  con- 
vention of  men  that  he  was  directed  by  the  President  to  investigate 
and  says  to  them :  "We  did  what  you  told  us  to  do."  Why  did  he 
not  do  what  the  President  told  him  to  do? 

Then  further  on  in  his  "  report "  he  says : 

Of  course,  we  knew  about  the  fight  that  had  been  going  on.  We  knew  that 
three  years  ago,  at  El  Paso,  you  started  your  market  committee  out  and  we 
knew  that  they  did  go  out  and  they  camped  on  the  Job  and  they  never  let  up 
until  they  brought  home  the  bacon;  and  then  they  were  through.  •  *  • 
Now,  to-day,  the  buck  is  right  straight  up  to  Congress. 

Now  that  they  have  passed  the  "  buck  "  up  to  this  committee  in 
this  matter,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  these  facts, 
because  the  American  people  believe  in  fair  play  and  a  sauare  deal, 
and  because  I  am  opposed  to  this  proposed  legislation  and  I  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  producers  feel,  as  is  shown  by  their 
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testimony  here,  that  this  proposed  legislation  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  producer. 

It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  legal  and  proper  that  a  member  of  this 
market  committee  and  an  author  of  one  of  these  bills  should  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  agricultural  committee  in  judgment  on  the  packers, 
and  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  this  distinguished  gentleman,  but 
I  regret  that  Senator  Kendrick  feels  justified  in  placing  upon  his 
envelope  the  following  language : 

Whether  or  not  the  operations  of  the  packers  are  in  all  respects  fair  and 
honorable,  whether  or  not  they  allow  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  foil  play 
in  their  markets,  the  fact  remains  that  the  power  which  they  exert  over  the 
food  supply  of  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  million  is  altogether 
too  great  to  be  vested  in  the  irresponsible  hands  of  a  few  private  Individual*. 
There  is  no  divine  right  in  industry. 

Sending  out  to  the  producers  of  this  country  this  propaganda 
agaisnt  the  packers  and  in  favor  of  these  bills  under  the  senatorial 
frank  discounts  anything  in  the  way  of  propaganda  which  the  in- 
genuity, efficiency,  or  economy  of  tne  packers  nave  devised.  This 
reference  to  "  divine  right  in  industry  "  in  these  days  of  unrest  and 
socialism  is  not  helpful  in  the  proper  settlement  of  this  great  ques 
tion. 

But  the  important  question  for  this  committee  to  determine  i> 
whether  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  facts  surrounding  the  investigation  on  which  it  is  based, 
can  safely  be  made  the  basis  of  important,  radical,  new,  and  untried 
legislation,  affecting  a  vital  industry  of  this  country,  and  I  believe 
the  great  majority  of  the  producers  of  this  country  feel  that  they 
are  just  as  much  interested  in,  and  would  be  injuriously  affected  by. 
this  proposed  legislation,  as  the  packers.  The  great  importance  of 
this  question  to  the  people  as  a  whole  demands  that  all  the  material 
facts  be  known,  because  this  agitation  against  the  packers  is  causii!^ 
many  producers  to  market  stock  not  ready  for  the  market  as  well  a* 
much  short  stuff. 

Some  producers  are  now  quitting  the  business  on  account  of  the 
present  uncertainty,  and  if  something  is  not  done  quickly  to  stop  thK 
and  to  encourage  production  there  will  be  an  unprecedented  shortage 
of  meat  animals  within  the  next  few  years,  and  then  the  price  of 
meat  will  soar.  In  fact,  with  the  present  high  prices  of  land  and 
labor  the  day  of  cheap  meat  is  gone  forever.  The  trend  in  tin* 
future  will  naturally  be  upward  rather  than  downward. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Pearson   would 
like  to  be  heard  right  after  Dr.  Wilson,  and  he  represents  a  largo 
number  of  woolgrowers  in  my  State. 
Senator  McNary.  Verv  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A .  L.  PEARSON,  PRESIDENT  BIO  HORN  BASIN 
WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  CODY,  WTO. 

Senator  McNary.  State  your  full  name,  tell  whom  you  represent, 
and  give  your  post-office  address. 

Mr.  Pearson.  My  name  is  A.  L.  Pearson,  president  Biff  Horn 
Basin  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  my  address  is  Cody,  Wyo. 

Our  association  is  not  a  county  association,  but  represents  five  or 
six  counties.  We.  are  in  the  general  ranching  and  live-stock  hu«ine>> 
and  sheep  business. 
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I  will  not  take  but  very  little  time,  gentlemen.  I  am  here,  as  I  said, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Big  Horn  Basin  Wool  Growers'  Association,  of 
Wyoming.  I  would  like  to  refer  particularly  to  one  clause  of  our 
resolutions  that  were  adopted  in  March  at  our  annual  meeting,  and 
that  was  .adoption  of  a  State  resolution  in  regard  to  this  matter  that 
you  have  been  talking  about. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  just  suggest,  for  the  information  of  the 
committee,  that  Mr.  Pearson  represents  about  how  many  growers  of 
live  stock? 

Mr.  Pearson.  There  are  a  good  many  more  growers  really  than 
there  are  members  of  our  association  there.    We  have  something  over 
100  members  in  our  association  in  the  four  counties. 
Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  thousands  of  sheep  ? 
Mj\  Pearson.  Oh,  yes ;  many  thousands  of  sheep.  I  could  not  give 
you  the  number  definitely,  and  I  would  not  try  to. 

The  counties  represented  in  our  association  are  Hot  Springs,  Wa- 
shakie, Big  Horn,  and  Park.  As  I  say,  we  adopted  those  resolutions, 
which  are  a  duplicate  of  the  State  resolutions  admitted  here  by  Dr. 
Wilson  this  morning. 

It  is  just  a  repetition  of  what  they  are  objecting  to — that  is,  a  bu- 
reau to  run  our  business — that  is  about  the  size  ox  it.  I  remember  a 
few  years  ago  that  they  sent  out  there  a  number  of  inspectors  to  han- 
dle the  matter  of  dipping.  It  did  not  work  very  satisfactorily.  It 
caused  us  lots  of  inconvenience,  and  other  ways  and  laws  would 
have  handled  it  much  more  satisfactory  than  to  have  men  come  out 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  range  situation  in  regard  to  the  handling 
of  sheep. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  afraid  of,  gentlemen,  is  that  a  bureau  may 
send  men  out  and  do  practically  the  same  thing  that  they  have  done 
before,  and  cause  us  a  great  deal  of  grief  and  expense  without 
remedying  the  situation. 

There  was  a  point  I  will  bring  out,  suggested  by  a  question  that  you 
asked  Dr.  Wilson,  in  regard  to  some  constructive  remedy,  and  what 
we  fellows  want.  In  case  this  is  not  a  remedy,  would  you  like  to 
have  us  give  our  idea  of  what  might  be  a  remedy  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  would  like  to  have  any  constructive  sug- 
gestions that  you  can  give  us. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  a  good  suggestion,  but 
I  will  give  it  the  best  I  can.  As  we  view  it,  in  case  the  present  laws 
are  not  sufficient,  and  you  do  feel  you  ought  to  make  some  laws  that 
would  handle  the  situation,  it  Iooks  to  me  as  though  it  is  a  question 
that  is  of  interest  to  every  human  being  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  as  well,  because  it  affects  our  food  supply ;  and  in 
case  the  packers  do  need  regulation — I  do  not  say  they  do,  but  in  case 
they  do — if  this  bill  is  not  satisfactory,  and  we  are  objecting  to  it — 
it  might  be  well  to  have  a  commission  formed  composed  of  men  of  all 
the  interests  of  every  line  of  industry,  and  let  that  commission  thrash 
the  matter  out  and  boil  it  down  and  finally  take  the  best  points  out 
of  it  and  formulate  some  sort  of  a  law.  I  believe,  however,  in  doing 
that  that  every  line  of  business  should  be  recognized.  I  am  satisfied 
you  will  do  that,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  I  believe  it  might  be 
a  remedy  for  the  situation. 

You  ask  about  the  controlling  of  stockyards,  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  packers.    I  do  not  care  whether  the 
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packers  run  the  stockyards,  or  who  runs  them,  just  so  they  are  run 
efficiently  and  we  can  get  in  and  sell  our  stuff  and  get  away,  and 
have  them  so  run  that  we  are  not  held  there  and  our  stock  shrink 
from  day  to  day.  We  were  in  this  year  on  the  market  when  the 
railroad  situation  came  up.  We  went  on  the  market  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  at  9  o'clock  a  buletin  was  posted  that  the  railroads  would 
not  accept  shipments.  We  lost  some  money,  as  we  were  held  over 
until  the  next  day.  That  was  not  the  packers'  fault,  and  it  was 
not  anybody's  fault  outside  of  the  labor  situation,  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  where  men 
work  a  few  hours  and  get  paid  for  a  day.  I  can  not  work  a  few 
hours  a  day  for  a  few  days  in  the  year  and  live  the  year  around. 

Senator  McNary.  Your  opposition  to  the  bills  before  this  com- 
mittee is  for  the  reason  that  you  think  your  interests  may  not  be 
taken  in  and  not  considered,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Not  exactly.  It  will  take  in  our  interests  in  this 
way :  If  we  disturb  the  selling  interest  or  the  buying  interest  of  the 
country,  which  control  in  a  way  our  business,  then  our  business 
will  be  affected. 

Senator  McNary.  You  think  a  regulation  of  the  packers  through 
any  of  the  various  methods  suggested  in  the  proposed  legislation 
would  reflect  disastrously  on  your  business? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes. 

Senator  McNary.  So  you  do  not  want  the  packers  regulated? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Here  is  what  I  say:  I  do  not  figure  we  should 
have  any  regulation  at  this  time,  providing  the  present  laws  that  we 
have  now  can  be  enforced.  If  trouble  has  existed,  if  they  have  not 
done  the  right  thing,  maybe  the  penalties  that  were  imposed  on  them 
have  not  brought  them  to  time,  and  perhaps  if  a  severer  penalty  that 
is  provided  had  been  used  it  might  bring  them  to  time. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  think,  in  other  words,  speaking  for  your 
association,  that  the  dipping  laws  were  sufficient  to  meet  any  01  the 
evils  that  may  be  alleged  to  exist? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  McNary.  And  therefore  you  are  opposed  to  either  the  en- 
actment of  the  Kenyon  or  Kendrick  bills — that  is  the  attitude  of  the 
100  members  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  adopted  this  resolution  at  our  meeting  in  March, 
and  that  is  the  last  I  have  seen  of  those  members,  you  understand. 
1  have  talked  to  several  members  only,  that  we  adopted  those  resolu- 
tions, and  I  am  here  carrying  out  their  purpose. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  McNary.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pearson.  The  committee  will 
now  hear  Mr.  Felin. 

a 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOHN  J.  FELIN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  JOHN  J. 

FELIN  CO.  (INC.),  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  Mr.  Felin,  tell  us  who  you  rep- 
resent, and  your  address. 

Mr.  Felin.  My  name  is  John  J.  Felin.  and  I  am  president  of  the 
John  J.  Felin  Co.  (Inc.),  pork  packers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  up  but  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 
I  wish  to  read  a  resolution  passed  by  the  independent  packers  at 
Philadelphia  at  their  meeting  a  few  weeks  ago  [reading]  : 
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Whereas  there  are  now  pending  before  Congress  two  bills,  known  as  the 
Kenyon  bill,  No.  2202,  and  the  Kendrlck  bill,  No.  2139,  which  contemplate  the 
following  four  purposes : 

First.  To  establish  in  practical  effect  Government  operation  of  the  packing 
houses  of  the  United  States  by  means  of  a  licensing  system. 

Second.  To  require  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  slaughtering  live 
stock  or  preparing  live-stock  products  for  sale  to  sell  and  dispose  of,  within  two 
years,  any  stockyards  or  interest  therein  owned  by  them. 

Third.  To  prevent  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  live  stock  or 
preparing  live-stock  products  for  sale  from  engaging  in  any  other  business  or 
in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  any  other  food  products. 

Fourth.  To  take  the  meat  refrigerating  cars  out  of  the  control  of  the  present 
owners  without  proper  safeguards  insuring  efficient  services  and  sufficient  cars 
to  take  care  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  country. 

And  whereas  the  said  bills,  if  approved  and  made  law,  could  only  result  in 
the  hampering  of  operations,  reduced  efficiency,  increased  cost  of  commodities 
to  the  public,  and  unwarranted  and  unprecedented  degree  of  interference  and 
control  of  the  business  in  which  we  are  lawfully  engaged :  Now  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  independent  packers  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  do 
hereby  vigorously  and  earnestly  protest  the  passage  of  the  said  Kenyon  bill 
and  the  Kendrlck  bill  as  unfair,  unwarranted,  unnecessary,  and  vitally  in- 
jurious to  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged :  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  hearing  on  these  bills  be  requested  of  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  protest  be  forwarded  to  our  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture. 

That  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  three  from  the  Independent  pack- 
ers of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  to  attend  the  hearing  before  the  congressional 
committees. 

I  happened  to  be  chairman  of  that  meeting  that  day,  and  it 
proved  1  was  the  only  one  who  could  attend  the  riearing  to-day. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  think  these  bills  are  radical,  vicious, 
class  legislation  that  will  not  accomplish  the  results  that  the  authors 
intended  and  will  entail  considerable  added  expense  and  annoyance 
by  having  to  make  out  reports,  additional  bookkeeping,  etc.,  to  be 
furnishea  to  the  bureau  employees  who  have  had  no  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  packing  business. 

They  are  also  likely  to  affect  the  credit  standing  of  the  small 
packers  at  their  banks,  as  no  banker  would  care  to  buy  the  paper 
of  a  concern  whose  business  is  in  danger  of  being  closed  on  account 
of  some  small  infraction  of  the  law,  fancied  or  otherwise,  by  some 
Government  employee  with  an  ax  to  grind  or  who  is  incompetent 
to  give  a  just  decision. 

We  buy  our  live  stock  in  seven  or  eight  markets  and  have  always 
been  able  to  buy  in  open  competition  with  the  large  packers,  and  we 
found  them  fair  competitors  in  the  selling  of  their  products. 

I  wish  to  take  exception  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Colver, 
August  18,  that  the  independent  packers  exist  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
large  packers.  That  statement,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  true.  I  know 
several  of  the  independent  packers  of  the  country  who  have  made  a 
larger  return  on  their  capital  than  the  "  Big  Five,"  and  who  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

These  bills,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  accomplish  any  good;  neither 
do  I  know  of  any  proven  charge  against  the  packers  that  would 
justify  their  passage.  They  would  either  reduce  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  add  t©  the  cost  of  the  consumer. 

Gentlemen,  kindly  leave  us  alone.  We  have  had  our  troubles  the 
last  two  years.    We  want  to  be  fair  to  the  producer  in  order  to  keep 
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him  in  business,  and  the  competition  will  take  care  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Senator  McNary.  Mr.  Felin,  how  many  independent  packers  sub- 
scribed to  that  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Felin.  There  was  the  Consolidated,  the  D.  B.  Martin  Co., 
Louis  Baird,  George  Hansonan,  F.  G.  Fogt  Co.,  and  ourselves. 

Senator  McNary.  Is  that  all  the  independent  packers  in  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr.  Felin.  That  is  all  except  one,,  who  was  not  able  to  attend  that 
meeting,  but  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  although  he  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  that  resolution. 

Senator  McNary.  What  portion  of  the  meat  products  do  you  sup- 
ply to  the  consuming  public? 

Mr.  Felin.  Our  business  is  practically  a  local  business,  and  it 
amounted  last  year  to  about  $10,000,000. 

Senator  McNary.  And  what  percentage  do  the  independent  pack- 
ers supply  of  meats  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Felin.  I  would  hardly  be  able  to  make  a  statement. 

Senator  McNary.  You  can  make  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Felin.  I  would  estimate  half  of  the  business,  anyhow,  and 
possibly  more. 

Senator  McNary.  Of  the  so-called  big  packers,  what  ones  are  rep- 
resented in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Felin.  They  are  all  represented,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have 
known  them  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
unfair  dealings  on  their  part. 

Senator  McNary.  You  find  there  is  competition  in  selling  meats  f 

Mr.  Felin.  There  is  competition  in  selling  meats  among  them  as 
much  as  there  would  be  among  the  independents,  but  our  worst  com- 
petition is  not  the  western  packers  as  much  as  it  is  our  local  compe- 
tition. We  find  the  wesern  packers  fair  in  every  one  of  their 
dealings. 

Senator  McNary.  You  do  a  butchering  business  there  in  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr.  Felin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Where  do  vou  get  your  stock  from,  mainly  ? 

Mr.  Felin.  We  get  it  from  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis,  and  Buffalo. 

Senator  McNary.  You  buy  there  and  butcher  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Felin.  The  Consolidated  and  the  other  independent  packers 
handle  60  or  70  double-deck  cars  a  week. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  any  of  your  local  packers  operate  refrigera- 
tor cars? 

Mr.  Felin.  We  handle  a  few,  and  we  are  the  only  ones.  We  have 
a  little  establishment  in  New  York  to  which  we  ship  meat.  We  are 
unable  to  get  satisfactory  cars  from  the  railroads. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  lease  them  from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Felin.  No;  from  one  of  the  car  companies  in  Chicago,  the 
name  of  which  I  think  has  been  changed  recently.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  but  something  like  D.  W.  Express. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  say  you  were  unable  to  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Felin.  We  were  not  able  to  get  one  out  of  two  that  was  fit  to 
ship  meat  in.    If  we  are  short  and  stuck,  I  call  up  the  western  pack- 
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ers  and  say  I  want  a  car,  and  they  say  to  take  it.  It  is  against  their 
rules  to  do  that,  but  if  I  needed  a  car  I  could  always  get  it  from 
them.  But  we  can  not  get  a  regular  supply  of  cars  from  the  rail- 
roads, and  what  we  do  get  are  not  fit  to  ship  fresh  meat  in. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then  the  packers  furnish  you  the  cars  in  a 
neighborly  spirit,  rather  than  because  it  is  mandatory  that  they 
should  ? 

Mr.  Felin.  I  suppose  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  believe  the  situation  would  be 
improved  if  somebody  had  to  furnish  you  the  cars  when  you  order 
them  and  want  them? 

Mr.  Felin.  My  experience  is  that  under  Government  regulations 
we  would  not  know  where  our  cars  are.  I  do  not  know  where  our 
care  are  now,  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  They  take  our  cars  and  load 
them  with  somebody  else's  goods,  and  some  of  them  may  come  back 
in  six  weeks  or  three  months. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  asked  you,  would  it  not  be  bettor  for  you 
and  more  convenient  in  the  management  of  your  business  if  some- 
body were  required  to  furnish  you  the  cars  that  you  wanted? 

Mr.  Felin.  It  would  probably  be  a  little  less  expense,  because 
these  cars  are  a  loss  to  us,  but  we  can  not  get  them.  The  railroad 
company  has  not  got  them.  That  is  the  great  trouble  to-day  in  our 
city,  and  I  think  that  is  true  in  other  cities  as  well.  There  are  not 
sufficient  cars  to-day  to  furnish  all  that  is  needed. 

Senator  McNary.  In  your  business  you  rely  upon  the  packers  to 
furnish  you  with  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Felin.  Not  altogether.  I  say,  in  case  I  am  stuck  I  can  get 
a  car  from  them  at  any  time. 

Senator  McNary.  Does  that  happen  frequently? 

Mr.  Felin.  That  happens  frequently ;  yes.  I  have  only  six  cars  to 
go  to  New  York,  and  they  ought  to  be  back  the  next  day,  but  they 
do  not  do  it.        > 

Senator  McNary.  What  is  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars  that 
you  have  obtained  from  the  packers  in  the  last  year;  could  you  ap- 
proximate that  ? 

Mr.  Felin.  I  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  McNary.  Is  it  a  considerable  number  or  only  a  few  ? 

Mr.  Felin.  Just  a  few  at  different  times.  We  have  our  own  six 
cars,  and  when  they  are  out  of  the  way  and  can  not  be  had,  we  call 
on  the  railroads  for  cars,  and  if  they  have  not  got  them,  then  we  use 
the  packers'  cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  these  other  independent  packers  that  you 
mention  employ  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Felin.  Some  of  them  do;  the  most  of  them,  I  guess,  either  own 
or  lease  them,  I  rlo  not  know  which.  We  can  always  get  a  car  from 
the  large  packers  if  we  need  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  hardly  consider  the  refrigerator  car 
situation  at  this  time  a  satisfactory  one,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Felin.  I  do.not  believe  it  can  be  improved  upon  much  by  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  entirely  satisfactory,  is  it? 

Mr.  Feun.  It  is  satisfactory  to  me. 
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Senator  Kendhick.  If  you  could  call  upon  any  railroad  or  other 
company  and  have  them  furnish  you  the  cars,  that  would  not  suit 
you  as  well  as  having  it  the  way  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Felin.  It  would  suit  me  just  as  well,  but  they  do  not  furnish 
us  what  we  require.  They  do  not  have  them  to  furnish  them  with. 
I  have  never  been  refused  a  car  either  by  independent  packers  or  the 
big  packers.  They  come  in  loaded  and  we  can  take  one  if  we  need 
it,  and  if  we  take  one  we  simply  notify  them  where  they  are  going 
to.    We  have  no  trouble,  absolutely,  with  cars. 

Senator  McNaby.  If  there  are  no  other  witnesses  present  who  de- 
sire to  testify,  the  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  10.30  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  September  9, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
yesterday,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  this  morning  who  is  anxious 
to  be  heard  because  he  wants  to  get  away  in  a  hurry  f 
.  Mr.  Neesvio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  h3ard.  briefly,  be- 
cause I  must  get  away  this  afternoon,  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Neesvig,  you  may  be  heard  briefly  at  this 
time  if  you  so  desire.  Come  forward  and  give  your  name,  business, 
and  address  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Robinson,  of  Bel  Air,  Md.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  may  be  heard  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OSWALD  NEESVIO,  OWNER  AND  OPERATOR 
OF  THE  MADISON  PACKING  CO.,  MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  partnership,  or  do  you  own  it? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  I  own  it  individually. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  invested  in  that 
plant? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Possibly  about  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  stock  issued  to  any- 
body; therefore  the  five  big  packers  could  not  own  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  borrowed  any  money  from  the  five  big 
packers? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  owing  them  anything  whatever,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  obligations  due  to  them? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No^sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  come  here  of  your  own  accord  or  did  you 
come  at  their  request  ? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  come  at  their  request. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  conversations  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  big  packers,  or  with  the  big  packers  themselves,  in 
reference  to  this  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  you  may  proceed  and  make  your  state- 
ment in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  ffEESvio.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  conducting  a  wholesale  and  retail  meat  business  and  am  also 
a  farmer  and  producer.  I  have  read  these  bills  and  am  opposed 
to  anything  that  would  hurt  the  packing  industry  or  the  production 
of  meats. 

I  am  conducting  a  growing  business,  and  expect,  if  I  keep  on 
growing,  that  I  will  be  one  01  the  packers  myself  some  time. 

At  Madison,  Wis.,  as  yet,  we  have  no  packing  house,  although 
we  did  have  one  at  one  time — but  we  have  the  five  big  packers  rep- 
resented there,  all  of  them  make  our  town,  and  some  independent 
packers  also  make  Madison. 

We  depend  largely  on  the  big  packers  for  our  meats;  in  fact,  1 
buy  approximately  80  per  cent  of  my  products  from  the  big  packers. 
We  buy  it  in  the  green  state ;  that  is,  our  pork  product,  and  smoke 
it  and  cure  it  ourselves.  I  have  in  connection  with  my  business  a 
sausage  factory — in  fact,  the  big  packers  are  my  competitors  on 
sausage.    I  also  wholesale  some  meats  to  the  small  meat  markets. 

In  the  way  that  we  buy  our  meats  I  might  say  that  the  law  ot 
supply  and  demand  always,  in  my  opinion,  has  taken  care  of  prices. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  selling  end  of  it.  The  Cudahy  people  and 
Swift  and  Armour — and  Armour  &  Co.  have  a  branch  house  at 
Madison  now — The  Plankinton  Packing  Co.,  and  Hormell  &  Co., 
of  Austin,  Minn.,  make  our  town;  and  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby — I 
find  that  they  are  all  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  find  them  as  competitors?  Are  they 
fair  or  are  they  unreasonable?  Do  they  resort  to  any  unfair  prac- 
tices, in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Neesvio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  found  them  to  be  very 
fair  in  their  dealings  with  me.  There  are  times  when  we  can  do  a 
little  better  with  one  packer  than  we  can  with  another,  and  in  this 
respect :  Sometimes,  take  in  a  city  where  they  have  no  refrigerating 
facilities,  except  as  to  their  refrigerator  cars,  and  there  are  times 
when  a  packer  will  have  to  unload  his  meats,  and  there  are  other 
times  when  one  packer  will  have  an  over  supply  of  certain  cuts, 
and  we  can  purchase  at  a  lower  figure  from  him  than  from  another 
packer  at  that  time.  As  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  we  use  our  own 
judgment. 

But  I  must  say  that  they  are  fair  in  their  dealings.  I  have  no- 
ticed how  the  packers  compete  for  the  right  to  furnish  supplies  to 
the  State  institutions — in  fact,  I  have  supplied  one  of  our  State  in- 
stitutions myself  for  six  years,  but  I  have  not  get  big  enough  yet 
to  take  the  chances  with  the  bigger  institutions  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  I  would  have  to  buy  from  the  big  packers  and  could  not 
compete  with  them  in  supplying  to  these  larger  institutions. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
that  the  meat  men,  wholesalers  and  retailers,  are  about  the  only  ones 
that  get  a  slamming  on  the  back;  we  are  the  only  robbers  in  the 
country,  it  would  seem,  and  of  course  it  makes  some  of  us  rather 
Meeved.  I  dare  say  that  to-day  there  is  no  one  engaged  in  the  retail 
business  who  is  working  on  a  smaller  percentage  than  the  retail  meat 
merchant.    Last  vear,  under  the  Hoover  Food  Administration,  Mr. 
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Magnus  Swenson,  of  Madison,  "was  our  food  administrator  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  and  he  got  the  retail  meat  merchants  of  our 
State  together  in  conference  to  determine  whether  we  were  profiteer- 
ing or  not.  We  met  in  the  assembly  chamber,  in  the  capitol,  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  producd  our  figures,  and  I  happened  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  put  my  figures  on  the  table — in 
fact,  having  been  connected  with  one  of  the  big  packers  as  manager 
of  one  of  their  branch  houses,  I  had  to  get  all  the  facts  and  figures 
every  day  and  every  week  and  every  month  and  every  year,  and  so 
I  was  pretty  well  advised  on  percentages. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  that  you  were  the  manager  of  one  of 
their  branch  houses;  let  me  ask,  are  you  still  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  branch  houses  of  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir ;  but  I  was  with  the  Cudahy  people  for  eight 
years,  and  since  then  I  have  been  an  independent.  But  that  experi- 
ence gave  me  an  idea  of  how  to  figure  percentages  on  retail  cuts. 
What  I  had  to  do  was  to  produce  a  report  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly  to  them,  and  figure  the  percentage  of  cost  of  labor  on 
sales,  etc. 

According  to  the  price  that  our  retailers  were  paying  and  the  price 
at  which  they  were  selling,  I  figured  that  there  was  none  of  them 
making  over  5  or  6  per  cent  net  on  sales  for  the  year.  That  is,  they 
were  not  getting  over  16  per  cent  gross  on  their  sales.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  retail  merchants  do 
not  stop  to  figure  percentage  when  they  are  selling.  They  are  going 
at  it  blindly  as  to  their  overhead  cost  and  as  to  the  general  situation. 
I  just  offered  to  bet  a  little  money  that  there  wasn't  any  one  of  them 
who  could  show  me  20  per  cent  gross  on  his  sales.  And  the  argument 
came  up  in  this  way :  They  fixed  a  percentage  of  20  per  cent  gross  as 
being  a  fair  allowance  for  the  retailer  at  that  time.  Some  of  the 
men  objected,  thinking  they  could  not  do  business  on  a  20  per  cent 
basis.  But  when  they  came  to  find  out,  or  to  get  down  to  figuring 
with  pencil  and  paper  and  figure  out  the  percentage  that  they  were 
getting,  they  found  they  were  only  cutting  about  16  per  cent  to  17 
per  cent  gross. 

Our  business  last  year  amounted  to  about  $225,000,  and  I  think,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  our  gross  percentage  on  sales  was  about  15£  per 
cent,  or  something  like  that,  though  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

But  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  what  this  committee  figures  is  a  fair  percentage  to  work 
on,  or  what  they  claim  is  profiteering? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  I  was  just  asking  when  you  were  interrupted  there, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  find  out  what  the 
committee  terms  "profiteering"? 

Senator  Harrison.  An  unreasonable  or  exorbitant  profit  is  profi- 
teering, isn't  it? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir;  but  what  do  you  term  "unreasonable"? 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  what  I  would  term  unreasonable  would 
be  what  some  of  these  shoe  fellows  are  doing,  for  instance,  who  buy 
shoes  for  about  $3.50  a  pair  and  sell  them  for  about  $12  a  pair.  I 
think  that  is  unreasonable.    Do  not  you  also  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Neervio.  Absolutelv. 
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Senator  Harrison.  I  think  probably  15  per  cent  is  an  unreasonable 
profit,  myself. 

Mr.  Neesvio.  Do  you  mean  net? 

Senator  Harrison.  I  do  not  know  but  what  10  per  cent  might  be 
unreasonable  under  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  Neksvig.  It  seems  to  me- 

Senator  Harrison  (interposing).  Six  per  cent  is  declared  by  law 
to  be  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  some  States,  and  8  per  cent  in  others. 

Mr.  Neesvio.  Well,  that  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  find  out.  I 
have  talked  to  a  gooa  many  of  my  customers  and  retail  meat  men  in 
our  city  and  producers  about  this  matter  of  profiteering.  Now,  there 
is  something  that  they  are  at  a  loss  to  known  about.  They  do  not 
know  where  they  are  at. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  suppose  some  of  them  are  afraid  they  have 
been  profiteering,  aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Neesvio.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are.  According  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  game,  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  guilty  of  any 
such  thing. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  is  making  20 
per  cent  is  profiteering? 

Mr.  Neesvio.  If  he  makes  20  per  cent  net,  I  think  he  is. 

Senator  Harrison.  If  he  makes  15  per  cent  net  is  he  profiteering? 

Mr.  Neesvio.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  his  business,  the  volume 
of  his  business. 

Senator  Harrison.  If  it  is  as  big  a  business  as  the  five  big  packers 
are  doing,  would  not  15  per  cent  be  profiteering? 

Mr.  Neesvio.  I  think  that  would  be  making  a  lot  of  money. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  profiteering? 

Mr.  Neesvio.  Well,  that  is  up  to  the  Government  to  determine.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  up  to  me. 

Senator  Harrison.  If  it  were  up  to  you  would  not  you  think  that 
was  profiteering? 

Mr.  Neesvio.  I  think  that  is  something  that  ought  to  be  determined. 

Senator  Harrison.  If  you  were  on  a  jury,  trying  a  case,  and  it 
were  shown  that  the  party  charged  with  profiteering  were  making 
15  per  cent  net,  would  not  you  be  in  favor  of  convicting  him,  under 
any  statute  charging  as  a  crime  the  making  of  an  unreasonable  or 
exorbitant  profit? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  convicting  anyone  until 
there  was  a  fixed  percentage  determined  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  think  that  the  Government,  in  writing  a 
law  against  profiteering,  should  fix  the  standard  to  go  by  ? 

Mr.  Neesvio.  Yes,  sir:  I  do. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  would  be  more  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment saying  that  any  amount  over  ten  per  cent  should  be  taken  as  an 
unreasonable  or  exorbitant  profit,  rather  than  just  leaving  to  a  jury 
to  say  what  is  an  unreasonable  or  exorbitant  profit? 

Mr.  Neesvio.  I  would.  But  I  think  there  ought  to  be — now,  as  to 
a  fixed  percentage  to  work  on,  there^  would  have  to  be  a  scale  of  per- 
centages, according  to  the  man's  business. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  percentage  would  you  suggest  in  that 
scale? 
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Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  I  would  have  to  think  that  over.    I  would  not 

want  to  say  right  now. 

Senator  Harbison.  Of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  another  bill  we  hope  to  pass  to-day  or 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  I  was  under  a  license  during  the  war,  and  while  we 
got  along  very  nicely,  in  fact  there  wasn't  anything  to  hinder  us  from 
doing  so,  yet  there  is  one  great  danger,  and  that  is,  of  this  one-man 
control,  which  I  can  not  quite  understand.  It  has  been  my  experience 
with  the  packing  industry — and  we  have  had  one  experience  in  our 
town,  where  the  farmers  opened  a  packing  company,  the  producers 
did — it  is  my  experience,  I  started  out  to  say,  that  in  the  packing 
industry  it  takes  a  man  of  long  and  large  experience,  and  you  must 
have  men  who  are  financially  interested  in  the  management  of  such 
an  industry,  to  put  it  across  successfully. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  man  who  could  control  the  meat- 
packing industry  in  the  United  States;  who  could  tell  you  what  to 
do,  and  do  it  successfully.  I  think  we  would  have  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
getting  just  and  fair  treatment  under  such  one-man  control,  because 
it  takes  a  man  of  large  and  broad  experience  to  know  whether  you 
are  doing  right  or  wrong.  F  \ 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  farmers  succeed  or  fail  in  their  effort  in 
Madison,  Wis.? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  did  fail.  They  spent 
about  $300,000,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  myself  had  a  little  money 
invested  in  it,  and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors— but  there  was  some  feeling  in  the  board,  about  taking  a  city 
man,  or  a  man  engaged  in  the  business,  and  there  was  a  fear  that  he 
was  trying  to  do  them,  and  they  could  not  run  it.  Perhaps  if  they 
had  listened  to  some  advice  from  men  who  had  had  experience  in  the 
game  they  would  have  fared  a  little  better.  Of  course,  I  must  say 
that  their  financial  condition  was  bad ;  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  swing  the  matter. 

There  was  another  thing  right  at  Madison,  Wis.  I  do  not  know 
about  it,  but  I  have  heard  some  rumor  to  the  effect,  or  that  some  one 
has  said  that  the  big  packer  was  picking  on  the  little  fellow.  Now,  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  the  big  packer,  or  the  little 
packer,  or  who  it  is,  who  makes  our  town,  where  we  can  buy  the  most 
for  our  dollar  is  where  we  are  going  to  buy  our  meats,  and  it  is  where 
we  have  been  buying  our  meats.  The  quality  and  the  price  are  the 
two  things  that  rule.  It  is  a  cold-blooded  proposition  with  us.  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  trying  to  cut  the  little  fellow  out.  They  gave 
me  a  fair  shake,  and  they  give  the  little  fellow  everywhere  a  fair 
shake  so  far  as  I  can  tell.  And  all  of  the  small  packers,  if  they 
understand  the  game,  are  making  money. 

There  is  another  thing  that  our  retailers  get  a  pounding  on  the  back 
for,  or  that  there  is  a  lot  of  agitation  in  the  papers  about,  and  that  is 
as  to  how  much  we  have  on  hand.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country 
they  charge  so  much  for  a  steak,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  charge  so  much.  We  ought  to  educate  the  people  as  to  how  to 
buy  stuff;  the  housewife  ought  to  be  educated  on  how  to  buy  as  to 
quality.    If  they  were  educated  on  this  matter  we  would  not  have 
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this  agitation.  They  are  always  harping  on  the  meat  man.  They 
ought  to  have  a  course  of  instruction  in  this  matter  at  the  schools  and 
colleges.  We  have  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  course  in  this 
matter,  and  I  have  talked  to  the  students  there  a  good  many  times 
.  and  given  them  demonstrations  in  the  matter  of  cutting  meats.  I 
think  it  should  be  taught  in  the  schools — as  to  how  to  buy,  and  so  that 
the  future  housewife  may  learn  about  the  quality  of  cuts. 

For  instance,  we  say  we  are  getting  cattle  cuts  as  high  as  27  cents 
into  our  store,  and  our  next-door  neighbor  cuts  12^-cent  cattle,  and 
somebody  says  this  man  is  a  robber  and  is  holding  us  up,  whereas 
we  are*  paying  15  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  other  fellow,  because 
we  are  producing  prime  stuff.  The  farmer  is  getting  the  price  for 
that.  I  do  not  think  the  big  packer  is  making  any  more  on  the  good 
cattle  than  he  is  making  on  the  poor  stuff.  'So  now  what  we  do  is, 
we  buy  some  cheap  cattle  and  put  them  in  our  market,  and  wholesale 
and  retail  some  oi  it,  and  then  we  buy  some  good  cattle,  and  thereby 
we  compete  with  the  retailer  on  the  cheap  stuff  as  well  as  the  good 
stuff.  But  if  a  man  understands  beef  and  wants  quality,  he  will 
not  take  the  cheap  cuts,  but  will  give  you  a  fair  profit  on  the  good 
cuts.    That  is  something  the  public  ought  to  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  interrupt  you  to  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  equity  cooperative  exchange's  plant  at  Madison? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Part  II,  pages  115  and  116,  under  the  heading,  "  Local 
price  cutting  to  injure  independents." 

Mr.  Neesvig.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read,  beginning  near  the  bottom  of  page 
115: 

Local  price  cutting  to  injure  independents:  At  Madison,  Wis.,  the  Big  Five, 
who  do  business  there,  have  taken  turns  in  cutting  the  prices  on  meat  products 
in  order  to  drive  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Packing  Co.  out  of  business.  This 
is  shown  by  the  testimony  before  the  commission  of  Charles  H.  May,  manager 
of  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Packing  Co.    On  this  point  he  said : 

Question.  What  sort  of  competition  do  you  get  from  them  (the  big  packers)? 

Answer.  Well,  I  find  this  condition,  that  we  are  discriminated  against.  It 
is  as  plain  as  can  be,  only  it  is  done  in  a  matter  of  one  house  being  in  one 
week  with  Instances  of  a  discrimination  on  beef,  and  that  same  week  one 
of  the  other  houses  will  be  in  with  pork  prices  down.  The  next  week  they 
will  interchange. 

Question.  You  mean  by  other  houses  one  of  these  live  big  ones? 

Answer.  One  of  these  five. 

Question.  Will  be  selling  beef  below  what  it  costs  you? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  below  what  it  costs  them. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  that  was  not  only  below  what  it  would  cost 
the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange,  but  below  what  it  cost  the  packers. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  basis  on  which  they  figure  their  margin  and 
figure  their  cost? 

Answer.  I  do. 
******* 

Question.  And  they  take  turns  in  selling  hogs  at  a  loss?  One  will  be  selling 
cattle  at  a  loss  and  another  selling  hogs  at  a  loss  at  the  same  time? 

Answer.  At  the  same*  period.  I  have  a  little  schedule  that  I  wrorked  up  here 
from  invoices  obtained,  if  you  want  it. 

Question.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Answer.  This  was  taken  on  the  week  starting  December  31,  1917,  and 
ending  January  5,  1018.  This  week  in  particular  Planklnton  Co. — a  Swift 
concern — were  the  beef  men.    During  that  week  Planklngton  Packing  Co,  put  In 
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a  class  of  cattle,  straight  stock,  from  300  to  400  pounds,  which  we  were 
getting  13$  cents  for.  We  were  classing  them  as  13*  cent  cattle.  Morris  &  Co., 
same  beef,  was  classing  them  at  13  and  14  cents,  and  the  others  didn't  have 
any  in  our  territory.  Plankinton  put  in  this  same  class  of  cattle  at  10|  cents 
that  week. 

Question.  Have  you  any  other  Instances? 

******* 

Answer.  That  same  week,  on  pork,  Planktnton's  price  on  pork  was  in  range 
with  ours,  and  Armour  &  Co.  were  in  with  pork  at  22  cents.  Our  price  was 
24  cents,  24*  cents,  231  cents,  and  221  cents  on  the  grades. 

Question.  For  the  grade  you  were  selling  at  24,  what  was  Armour  selling 
that  week? 

Answer.  Twenty-two  cents; 

Question.  What  was  Plankinton  selling  at  that  week  on  the  grade? 

Answer.  Twenty-four  cents  *  *  *  It  is  an  interchange.  Now,  the  next — 
the  following  week  after  that — to  take  that  week  I  haven't  the  exhibit  of  it, 
but  the  following  week  after  that  Cudahy  did  all  the  beef  business  in  Madison. 
(Public  hearings  on  meat  investigation,  pp.  2344-2349.)  • 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  line  on  that 
stuff.  The  Farmers'  Cooperative  backing  Co. — and,  as  you  well 
know,  our  State  is  not  really  a  beef  State;  it  is  more  a  dairy  and 
hog-producing  country — but  I  happen  to  know  Charlie  May ;  in  fact, 
he  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I  think  that  Mr.  May  is  decidedly 
wrong  in  his  statement.  Plankinton  or  Morris,  or  whoever  it  might 
be,  but  I  will  take  the  Plankinton  Packing  Co.,  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket, are  buying  western  cattle,  and  Morris  is  doing  the  same,  while 
the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Packing  Co.  were  a  little  bit  handicapped 
in  this  respect :  Their  people  would  shoot  a  carload  of  cattle  in  there 
from  up  the  line,  and  perhaps  there  would  be  20  farmers  interested 
in  the  carload,  having  a  carload  of  mixed  cattle;  that  is,  the  cattle 
might  belong  to  20  different  farmers,  and  in  the  car  there  might  be 
three  or  four  or  half  a  dozen  heifers,  that  he  is  referring  to  in  his 
statement,  or  light  cattle  or  heifer  cows,  and  perhaps  has  got  a  bigger 
killing  cost  on  them,  or  a  bigger  shrinkage,  than  the  kind  of  cattle 
that  Morris  or  Plankinton  or  Swift  would  send  into  Madison.  There 
is  where  we  get  back  to  judging  quality. 

Senator  Harrison.  Yes;  but  he  saj's  one  or  the  other  of  the  big 
five  was  selling  the  same  class  of  beef  at  a  much  lower  price,  so  that 
your  argument  would  not  be  forceful  there. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say,  because  I  don't  know  what  the 
other  fellow  did  sell  his  stuff  at ;  but  I  know  this  much,  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  as  to  the  price — quality  is  what  makes  the  price 
of  the  stuff.  It  would  be  the  same  as  if  I  would  go  into  a  big  pack- 
ing house,  as  I  often  do,  and  buy  a  string  of  15  or  20  head  of  cattle — 
I  use  my  judgment  as  to  the  quality  uf  the  stuff  I  am  buying.  A 
man  who  did  not  understand  quality  would  say  that  it  is  beef  that 
you  are  selling  at  such  and  such  a  price,  and  the  other  fellow  is 
selling  at  such  and  such  a  price;  but  you  must  determine  the  quality 
of  the  goods  sold. 

Senator  Harrison.  He  says  that  Morris  &  Co.  were  selling  the 
same  beef  at  12  to  14  cents  a  pound,  and  that  Plankinton  was  putting 
the  same  beef  on  the  market  at  10J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  1  remember  something  as  to  that  10$  cents  sale.  Dur- 
ing your  investigation  of  selling  at  different  prices  I  reirifember  that 
your  man  from  Washington  came  down  to  see  me,  and  wanted  some 
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invoices,  and  I  gave  them  to  him.  We  had  a  talk,  and  I  think,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  I  had  some  cattle  that  we  used  for  boning  at 
lOf  cents  a  pound  at  that  time.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  were 
cattle  sold  at  that  price,  but  they  were  not  cattle  for  thebloek;  they 
were  what  we  term  "  canner  cattle."  There  was  some  little  grievance 
in  there.  Mr.  May  was  not  a  packer.  He  worked  in  the  office  of 
Cudahy,  or  Plankinton;  I  think  he  worked  in  the  cost  department, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  a  packer.  I  do  not  think  he  had 
actual  experience  in  conducting  the  packing  business;  and  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  his  experience  was,  but  I  do  not  think  he  had 
such  an  an  experience  as  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  Has  the  price  of  beef  to  the  retailer  gone  down 
in  the  last  few  days? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  to  a  certain  extent.  This  time  of  year 
we  find  that  western  cattle  are  coming  in  on  the  market,  but  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  stuff,  for  prime  steers,  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence.   There  is  a  little  bit  of  difference. 

Senator  Harrison.  Are  consumers  getting  the  benefit  of  any  re- 
duction in  price? 
Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  was  the  price  on  yesterday  as  compared 
with  the  price  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  on  the  same  class  of  stuff? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  the  price  has  been  approximately  the  same  in 
the  last  three  weeks. 
Senator  Harrison.  No  reductions  in  the  last  three  weeks,  then? 
Mr.  Neesvig.  The  price  has  been  about  the  same. 
Senator  Harrison.  Is  that  true  of  pork,  too? 
Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  there  has  been  some  reduction  in  pork. 
Senator  Harrison.  How  much  reduction  in  the  last  three  weeks  on 
pork? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Oh,  I  presume  on  loins  we  have  had  about  4  cents  a 
pound. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  buy  from  the  five  big  packers,  do  not  you  ? 
I  did  not  hear  the  beginning  of  your  statement  is  the  reason  I  ask 
that  question. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes ;  I  do.  I  buy  from  the  five  big  ones,  and  I  also 
buv  from  the  independent  packers. 

Senator  Harrison.  In  the  last  three. weeks  you  have  not  received 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  beef  you  have  bought? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  just  how  I  would  explain  that, 
for  I  have  and  I  have  not :  For  instance,  sometimes  they  get  in  some 
light  cattle,  that  would  sell  for  less  than  some  cattle  that  would 
weigh  a  little  more  and  of  better  quality.    This  time  of  year,  as  I 
was  stating,  we  get  quite  a  number  of  light  cattle  from  the  West. 
^  Senator  Harrison.  So  as  a  rule  you  have  not  received  any  reduc- 
tion in  price  of  meat  that  you  buv  from  the  five  big  packers? 
Mr.  Neesvig.  We  have  received  a  reduction;  yes. 
Senator  Harrison.  You  have  received  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
beef  you  have  purchased? 
Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  for  the  last  three 
weeks  the  people  who  have  bought  beef  from  you  have  not  received 
any  reduction? 
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Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  I  said  in  the  last  three  weeks  the  price  has 
been  practically  the  same. 

Senator  Harrison.  In  other  words,  while  you  are  receiving  a 
reduction,  the  ultimate  consumer  who  buys  from  you  is  not  re- 
ceiving any  reduction  in  price? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  I  do  not  think  f  made  that  statement. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  I  may  have  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  make  a  statement  of  that  kind. 
You  asked  me  if  when  we  got  a  reduction  from  the  packers  the  con- 
sumer benefited  by  it  and  I  said  yes.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  that 
is  what  you  asked  me  and  that  was  my  answer. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  did  not  ask  you  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Neesvig.    You  did  not  ? 

Senator  Harrison.  I  asked  you  if  in  the  last  three  weeks  you 
had  received  any  reduction  from  the  five  big  packers  in  the  products 
you  have  bought  from  them,  and  you  said  yes,  some.  You  qualified 
your  answer  by  the  word  "some"  and  stated  there  had  been  some 
reduction.  But  you  explicitly  stated  you  had  not  reduced  the  price 
to  the  consumer  in  the  last  three  weeks.  Now,  I  am  asking  you, 
why  is  it  that  you  did  get  some  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  stuff 
you  bought  from  the  five  big  packers  but  did  not  give  it  to  the 
consumers? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Wo  always  do.  There  is  one  thing  you  may  rest 
assured  of,  and  that  is,  that  competition  takes  care  of  reduction 
in  the  price  of  meat.  If  I  do  not  do  it  the  other  fellow  will  force 
the  price  down.    If  I  do  not  do  it  the  other  fellow  will  do  it 

Senator  Harrison.  I  have  read  where  the  price  of  beef  has  de- 
clined on  the  stock  market  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  buyers  would  not  purchase  cattle  at  all,  according  to 
the  papers;  ougnt  not  that  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  It  ought  to;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.    Why  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Neesvig.    It  has,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Harrison.  To  how  great  an  extent  has  it  been  reflected 
in  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  I  would  say  it  has  been  reflected. 

Senator  Harrison.  Then  the  consumers  have  received  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  meats  in  the  last  three  weeks  ? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  they  have,  I  would  say — I  wouldn't  put  it  in 
any  definite  time  because  as  the  stuff  goes  down  we  go  down  with  it 
gradually. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  If  I  went  back  to  my  place  of  business  and  took 
the  dates  of  the  invoices,  I  could  tell  you  exactly  how  the  thing 
works. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  I  wanted.  This 
thing  has  been  so  confusing  to  me,  and  statements  have  been  made 
from  which  I  could  not  get  at  the  facts.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  price  charged  to  the  consumer  is  reflected  in  the  price  that  the 
packing  houses  pay  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  It  certainly  is.  It  has  always  been  my  experience  that 
as  soon  as  somebody  has  something  cheap  on  the  market — I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  I  know  how  it  is  in  our 
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town — just  as  soon  as  somebody  makes  a  buy  whereby  they  can  reduce 
the  price  on  the  market,  they  are  out  on  the  market  selling  it,  and 
advertising  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  shouting  the  stuff  to  the  people, 
because  thev  are  working  on  a  pretty  small  margin. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  ought  to  be  the  case, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  bring  some  of  my  Saturday 
specials  along,  so  as  to  show  you  the  prices. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  through  with  that,  Senator  Harrison,  I 
would  like  for  Mr.  Neesvig  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  Farmers' 
Cooperative  Packing  Co.  a  little  more  fully. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that  to  us  a  little  more  fully,  Mr.  Neesvig. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  All  right.  My  idea  of  the  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Packing  Co. — and,  in  fact,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  one  of  the  directors, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a  kind  of  one-sided  affair,  in  the  board 
of  directors — that  the  farmers  thought  they  should  run  the  thing 
themselves,  and  I  did  not  attend  their  meetings  as  frequently  as  I 
should  have  done.  But  I  bought  a  lot  of  stuff  from  them ;  fresh  pork 
cuts  were  one  thing  we  could  buy  from  them.  As  to  beef,  they  did 
not  kill  very  much  beef;  in  fact,  nothing  to  speak  of.  It  did  not  make 
any  difference  on  the  market,  because  when  you  wanted  it  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  was  poor. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  reason  for  that  that  the  big  packers  would 
undersell  them,  and  they  found  that  it  was  not  profitable? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No;  the  great  trouble  with  the  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Packing  Plant  was  this — that  they  would  have  to  buy.  really,  what 
was  sent  to  the  plant. 

Senator  Capper.  Why  was  that  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  they  had  what  thev  called  the  Farmers'  Ship- 
ping Association,  and  Jones  and  Brown  and  Thompson  and  Johnson 
or  Jackson,  or  whoever  it  was,  would  put  whatever  he  had  to  market 
in  a  car  and  shoot  it  in  to  the  plant.  Now,  the  big  packer  or  the  inde- 
pendent packer  who  goes  into  the  stockyards  can  pick  out  of  the 
stockyards'  supply  what  he  wants  for  his  particular  purpose,  or  for 
his  market ;  whereas  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Packing  Co.  could  not 
do  that.  They  would  take  whatever  came  to  them.  There  was  a  lot 
of  that  stuff  that  they  could  not  market  as  beef,  and  they  would  have 
to  bone  it  out,  and  trim  it,  and  make  it  into  sausage. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  took  it  as  it  came? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capper.  Somebody  always  has  to  buy  all  the  stock,  don't 
they? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir;  but  where  you  are  in  a  stockyards,  where 
they  have  buyers,  shippers,  feeders,  packers,  stockers,  and  independ- 
ents— and  I  myself  have  bought  quite  a  few  cattle  in  the  yards  for 
feeding;  I  feed  cattle  and  raise  hogs — there  is  always  somebody  buy- 
ing what  some  other  fellow  does  not  want.  In  a  stockyards  there  is 
a  demand  for  everything,  of  the  different  qualities. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  would  come  to  this  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Packing  Co.  plant  to  buy  stockers  or  feeders :  they  had  to  use  all  of 
it? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir :  they  had  to  use  it  or  to  reship  it. 
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The  Chairman.  To  reship  it? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  big  cities.  If  they  got  a  surplus,  such 
as  hogs,  that  they  could  not  take  care  of,  or  if  they  had  too  many  cat- 
tle, they  would  load  them  up  and  shoot  them  into  a  city.  They  have 
one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  country  out  there,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  get  the  brains  or  the  ability  or  the  knowledge  to  run  it  as  a 
packing  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  plant  operating  now? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  sold  to  Oscar  Meyer  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  independent  packing  concern? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  not  operating  it. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Not  as  yet.  They  will  start  to  opetate,  I  think,  about 
the  middle  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  connected  in  any  way  with  the  big  pack- 
ers, that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
They  are  independents. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Oscar  Meyer  &  Co.,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No  ;  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  plant  sold  very  cheaply,  or  at  a  very 
much  reduced  price? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that.  The  purchase  price  of  the 
plant  was  $300,000. 

Senator  Capper.  Was  it  a  forced  sale? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No  and  yes.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  this :  I  think 
they  did  not  have  any  more  capital  to  run  with,  and  it  was  either 
a  matter  of  reincorporating  or  for  the  farmers  to  put  up  more  money 
to  run  it;  and  they  called  a  stockholders'  meeting,  and  it  was  voted 
by  the  stockholders  to  sell  the  plant.    In  fact 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  was  a  corporation,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  had  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No  ;  they  had  a  capital  stock  of  $650,000— no,  I  beg 
pardon,  they  had  a  capitalization  of  $750,000. 

The  Chairman.  All  paid  in? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No  ;  about  $650,000  was  paid  in. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  seems,  to  me  that  with  that  capitalization 
they  ought  to  have  had  credit  at  the  local  banks — and  Madison  has 
a  number  of  very  large  banking  institutions. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  They  did  have  credit. 

The  Chairman.  Why  didn't  they  apply  to  the  banks  and  use 
their  credit  and  go  on  and  borrow  so  as  to  run  their  plant? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  they  were  losing  money  faster  tnan  they  could 
borrow  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  Is  Mr.  May  still  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Where  is  Mr.  May? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  He  is  now  running  a  branch  house  of  the  Equity 
Packing  Co.,  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  at  Milwaukee. 
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Senator  Harrison.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  big  packers? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  farmers'  company. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  farmers'  cooperative  company,  Senator 
Harrison. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  Mr.  May 
here.  This  gentleman  has  paid  him  such  a  high  compliment  that 
I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  May  testify. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Neesvig,  we  had  a  man  here  from  South  St 
Paul  the  other  day,  the  secretary  of  the  stock  exchange.  It  has  been 
known  to  everybody  that  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Exchange  has 
been  refused  membership  in  that  other  exchange,  and  which,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent  has  hampered  the  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Exchange.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Hughes  for  refusing  them 
membership  was  thfct  they  were  a  concern,  as  he  termed  it,  which  paid 
dividends,  and  which  dividends  he  denominated  rebates.  And  when 
a  member  of  the  committee  asked  him  a  question  he  said  that  was 
not  exactly  in  the  same  form  that  the  big  packers  were  operating, 
though  they  pay  dividends  to  their  stockholders — and  this  is  a 
stock  corporation  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  pay  dividends; 
in  fact,  the  farmers  expect  dividends. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  They  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  that  reason  they  have  not  been  allowed 
membership  in  the  stock  exchange  at  South  St.  Paul.  Of  course, 
complaints  have  been  made  in  the  stockyards  at  South  St.  Paul  that 
to  some  extent  they  have  been  discriminated  against.  The  farmer  or 
producer  is  the  man  who  should  receive  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion, because  if  stock  is  not  produced  there  will  be  nothing  to  eat 
for  the  consumer  and  there  will  be  nothing  for  the  man  who  deals 
in  secondary  products  to  do. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  would  like  to  know 
definitely  about  this  matter,  and  if  you  can  tell  us  I  would  like  for 
you  to  state  as  definitely  as  you  can  why  these  people  really  failed ; 
whether  it  was  a  case  of  bad  management  or  of  discrimination  by  the 
banking  corporations  of  your  city,  who  had  a  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  packers,  or  what  was  the  reason? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Well,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  case 
of  mismanagement  and  lack  of  capital,  and  lack  of  proper  organi- 
zation. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  succeeding,  and  you  only  have  $60,000 
invested,  as  I  understand  it,  in  your  concern? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  you  are  succeeding;  and  they  had  at  least 
$600,000  invested. 

Mr.  Neesvig.  When  they  started  operations  they  had  about  $600,- 
000  to  start  with.  But  the  trouble  was  this:  They  spent,  approxi- 
mately, $300,000  for  their  plant^-or  $350,000— and  I  forget  the  exact 
amount,  and  there  were  outstanding  notes  for  stock  they  had  sold 
to  the  farmers,  and  the  notes  would  come  in  very  slowly,  and  con- 
sequently they  did  not  have  a  bulk  of  money  to  go  ahead  with. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  farmers'  notes  in  Wisconsin  are  generally 
as  good  as  gold,  aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  always  borrow  on  the  note  of  a  Wis- 
consin farmer? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  They  can,  and  they  can  not.  The  majority  of  them 
are  very  good,  but  the  trouble  was  this :  The  money  did  not  come  in 
fast  enough. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  this — I  do  not  want  to  tangle  you 
up  at  all,  but  I  simply  want  information 

Mr.  Neesvig  (interposing).  All  right. 

The  Chairman  {continuing).  Was  Mr.  May  a  practical  man? 
What  experience  had  he  had  in  the  packing  business  ? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  May  had  been,  I  think,  with 
the  Plankinton  Packing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  in  their  cost  depart- 
ment ;  and  worked,  I  think,  at  Washburn,  before  he  came  to  Madison. 

The  Chairman.  Had  he  ever  been  employed  by  the  Big  Five? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Yes;  Plankinton  is  one  of  the  Big  Five.  Plankin- 
ton, I  think,  is  owned  by  Swift  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  had  had  some  experience  in  packing  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  But  there  was  the  great  difficulty  that  handicapped 
the  board  of  directors  in  this  respect:  That  the  manager,  or  Mr. 
May,  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  ahead  and  deal  in  a  way 
that  the  manager  or  general  manager  of  a  plant  should  do,  without 
being  handicapped  by  others,  who  did  not  Know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  considered  friendly,  or  very  close  to  the 
big  packers? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  so  considered  in  the  community? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  suspicion  that  he  wanted  to  wreck 
this  cooperative  plant  because  he  might  have  friendly  feelings  toward 
the  other  packers? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  rumors  of  that  kind  afloat  in  Madi- 
son, were  there  ? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No,  sir.  But  he  had  considerable  trouble  during  the 
last  of  their  operations  with  labor,  as  we  all  had.  They  had  big 
strikes  out  there — and  of  course,  that  did  not  help  matters  any,  but 
made  things  worse. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead.  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions that  any  Senators  wish  to  ask  at  this  time  ?  Senator  McNary , 
do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  McNary.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Keyes,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  Keyes.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Neesvig? 

Mr.  Neesvig.  No;  but  I  might  make  this  statement,  that  I  would 
like  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen :  We  have  made  a  little  start  at 
this  time,  up  in  our  country,  in  the  matter  of  producing  better  stuff. 
We  have  some  baby  beef,  and  are  teaching  the  people  to  produce 
beef  of  a  better  quality  and  more  of  it.  I  think  of  we  can  increase 
production  and  quality  that  supply  and  demand  will  take  care  of 
the  high  cost  of  living. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Neesvig. 

I  want  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  that  I  am  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Mr.  Neesvig's  people,  who  live  in  North  Da- 
kota. He  comes  from  very  good  people.  He  was  rather  young  when 
I  knew  him,  but  if  he  is  as  good  as  his  parents  and  his  people,  he  is 
a  mighty  good  man. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Brenton  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Mr.  Bren- 
ton,  of  Iowa.  If  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  get  before  the  com- 
mittee to-day  I  will  appreciate  it,  as  I  must  leave  the  city  to-day, 
and  will  only  ask  for  a  few  minutes.  I  know  Senator  Kenyon  very 
well,  and  he  has  suggested  that  he  will  be  glad  to  see  that  I  have  a 
hearing  to-day  if  it  is  possible  for  the  committee  to  give  it  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  gentleman  from  Maryland  who  is  to 
be  heard  now,  and  we  will  hear  you  next,  Mr.  Brenton. 

Mr.  Robinson.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  would  like  to  be  heard 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Come  around  and  give  your  name,  business,  and 
address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  E.  ROBINSON,  CANNED  GOODS  PACKER. 
FARMER,  AND  DEALER  IN  CANNED  GOODS,  BEL  AIR,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Robin- 
son. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  am  not  here  especially  in  the  interest  of 
the  large  packer,  although  I  have  been  interviewed  by  them  and  I 
know  them.  I  spent  a  day  in  the  stockyards  a  short  time  ago,  and 
have  had  business  with  them  and,  of  course,  I  know  them  very  well. 

What  I  am  here  especially  for  is  not  only  to  ask  that  the  largo 
packers  be  not  licensed  or  handicapped  by  any  more  Government 
control,  but  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  any  licensing  in  business 
generally.  I  want  to  say  that  it  was  our  experience  during  the 
war — and  I  think  anybody  will  admit  it — that  in  the  number  of 
questionnaires  that  are  sent  to  us  to  be  filled  in  would  require  one 
or  two  statisticians. on  hand  always  and  an  additional  clerk  or  two 
in  order  to  fill  them  out.  We  get  them  accompanied  by  letters  with 
a  threat  of  a  penalty,  etc. 

Of  course,  even  that  would  not  be  seriously  objected  to  if  we  were 
accomplishing  what  we  were  going  after  in  the  whole  thing,  and  that 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  reduce  the 
price  of  things.  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  any  hope  can 
oe  held  out  in  that  way,  because  the  prices  of  commodities  certainly 
can  not  decline  any  until  labor  makes  up  its  mind  to  go  to  work. 
Labor  in  this  country  is  not  working.  I  have  factories  and  I  have 
farms,  and  I  think  1  know  something  about  the  propensity  on  the 
part  of  labor  not  to  labor. 

As  an  illustration,  only  this  summer  I  came  home  from  the  of- 
fice a  little  soon  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  saw  the  hay  wagons 
coming  in,  having  quit  for  the  day.  The  sun  was  way  up  in  the 
sky.  I  pulled  out  my  watch  and  said,  "  Gee,  they  have  that  hay  all 
in!"  I  had  a  beautiful  field  of  hay,  and  thought  they  had  gotten 
it  all  in.    But  I  went  out  on  Sunday  morning  and  found  it  lying  in 
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the  fields  in  bunches.  I  asked  my  overseer  about  it  and  he  said. 
"  Why,  they  want  6  o'clock  to  come  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  Ii 
they  think  they  will  be  10  minutes  after  6  finishing  any  work  they 
will  loaf  along  so  as  not  to  have  to  go  after  another  load."  So  it  is 
that  I  say  that  the  time  is  with  us  when  labor  will  not  labor,  and 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  unless  labor  gets 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  is  willing  to  labor.    We  all  have  to  labor. 

I  have  a  crop  of  second  and  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  on  my  farms. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  farming  operations  which  I  am  conducting 
in  connection  with  other  operations.  The  indications  are  that  hay 
will  be  high  this  winter,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  hay  in  order 
to  feed  stock,  but  I  must  say  thgtt  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  this 
alfalfa,  because  it  costs  so  much  to  harvest  it.  It  costs  $5  now  to  get 
work  done  that  we  got  done  a  few  years  ago  for  $1. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  question  of  high  cost  of  living 
is  a  very  simple  one  after  all.  Anybody  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  product  of  labor  must  be  high.  When  you  consider 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  to-day  for  labor  and  the  results  that  you 
get  from  labor  you  can  readily  and  quickly  understand  why  the 
prices  of  commodities  are  high  Then,  too,  on  the  farm  they  are 
hoping  for  the  8-hour  day.  In  these  factories  that  we  are  run- 
ning in  the  country  they  are  looking  forward  to  an  8-hour  day. 
We  are  running  in  our  factories  on  the  10-hour  day,  but  I  can  see  a 
strong  propensity  on  the  part  of  labor  for  an  8-hour  day  in  this 
work,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  do  but  very  little  while  at  work  and 
to  get  a  whole  lot  of  money  for  it  That  is  our  whole  trouble.  Until 
labor  makes  up  its  mind  to  go  to  work,  as  it  did  before  the  war, 
and  abandon  this  idea  that  it  is  entitled  to  live  as  you  gentlemen 
live  and  to  do  no  more  physical  labor  than  you  gentlemen  do  and  to 
work  only  short  hours;  I  say,  until  labor  makes  up  its  mind  to  get 
back  somewhere  near  to  the  old  conditions  you  can  not  expect  to  see 
the  cost  of  living  reduced.  Until  labor  gets  the  idea  out  of  its 
head  that  it  can  not  get  something  for  nothing  and  can  not  get 
along  on  a  short  day's  work,  or  on  a  small  amount  of  work,  this 
high  cost  of  living  is  going  to  continue. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
large  packers  are  not  a  detriment  to  the  business  interests  of  this 
country.  I  believe  they  nre  really  a  benefit  to  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  in  that  they  have  cheapened  the  cost  of  production  and  so 
perfected  matters  that  they  are  getting  all  there  is  in  a  head  of  cattle 
out  of  it. 

Now,  I  was  just  thinking  while  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
was  here  answering  questions  and  telling  about  his  business  of  our 
little  Bel  Air  retail  butchers — and  only  one,  since  I  can  remember, 
has  ever  succeeded  at  all;  that  is,  to  any  extent.  Another  one  is 
operating  there  now — and  we  always  have  two  butchers  in  Bel  Air 
and  they  are  cutting  at  each  other  and  each  one  is  trying  to  get  all 
of  the  trade  from  the  other  one — but  they  are  always  selling  meat 
higher  than  you  can  buy  it  at  the  Lexington  Market  in  Baltimore. 
And  some  people  do  not  understand  why  that  is.  I  can  understand 
it  perfectly.  They  do  not  sell  so  very  much ;  they  have  to  keep  it  on 
hand.  And  a  good  many  people  want  the  nicer  cuts  and  very  few 
people  want  to  buy  the  end  cuts  or  the  cheaper  cuts  now — or  that  is 
what  they  tell  me — and  the  result  is  that  they  can  not  sell  as  cheaply 
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as  the  meat  dealers  in  the  Lexington  Market  at  Baltimore^who  have 
a  market  for  all  of  their  meats,  practically  speaking.  While  it  is 
true  that  sometimes  I  have  heard  ladies  complain  like  everything 
that  the  butchers  in  Bel  Air  are  not  treating  them  right  at  all, 
yet 

The   Chairman    (interposing).  The  retail  trade  has  grown  up 
through  a  series  of  years,  if  not  of  centuries,  and  has  been  a  matter 
of  evQlution,  hasn't  it? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  can  sug- 
gest a  substitute  for  the  retailer  or  the  distributor. 

Mr.  Robin  son.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  can  be  substituted 
except  the  keenest  kind  of  competition.  Give  them  competition  un- 
restricted; I  mean  the  keenest  kind  of  unrestricted  competition.  I 
would  enforce  the  Sherman  anti-Trust  law  to  the  limit,  to  the  very 
limit,  gentlemen.  I  never  in  all  my  life  did  believe  in  combinations. 
I  never  went  into  one,  although  I  have  been  importuned  to  do  it  a 
number  of  times.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  in  theory  and  in 
practice. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  what  I  would  substitute — unrestricted 
competition.  If  a  fellow  springs  up  in  the  packing  business — take 
for  instance,  Harford  County,  Md.,  which  is  the  little  county  that  I 
am  from,  and  it  is  a  great  tomato-packing  center.  Whereas  38  years 
ago  when  I  first  went  into  the  packing  business,  and  all  of  you  know 
that  I  must  have  been  very  young  then — and  when  I  first  went  into 
business  only  a  little  over  2,000,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  were 
packed  in  the  United  States,  and  Harford  County,  Md.,  packed 
5 ,000,000  of  that  number.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  a  blackberry 
picker  in  Harford  County,  a  man  who  had  several  sons  and  picked 
blackberries  and  took  them  to  Baltimore  and  sold  them  to  one  of  the 
Baltimore  packers  and  who  was  struggling  along  at  that  time,  saw 
them  packing  some  tomatoes,  and  he  came  back  and  made  a  little 
arrangement  and  packed  a  few,  from  which  he  made  a  fortune  as  for- 
tunes go. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  blackberries  were  not  picked 
in  Maryland  this  year?  Is  that  true?  I  understand  that  quite  a 
large  portion  of  the  blackberry  crop^  was  not  picked  in  Maryland 
this  year  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  labor? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  that  is  doubtless  true.  Labor  is  scarce,  very 
scarce. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  apply  to  the  vegetable  crop,  such  as 
tomatoes? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  of  course,  they  are  not  having  any  difficulty 
picking  the  tomato  crop  this  year,  because  that  crop  is  three-quarters 
a  failure.  They  will  not  have  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  crop,  and  so 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  along  that  line.  Besides,  prices  are  fabu- 
lous, nearly  $2  a  bushel — but  the  fellow  who  packs  tomatoes  in  cans 
to-day  and  pays  the  price  that  they  are  selling  for  on  the  Baltimore 
market  is  losing  about  a  dollar  a  dozen.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  do  it. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  for  tomatoes? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Since  the  war,  about  50  cents  or  60  cents  a  bushel. 
Of  course,  last  year  they  brought  more  than  that  on  account  of  the 
great  demand. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  prewar  price  ? 
Mr.  Robikson.  The  prewar  price,  just  immediately  before  the  war,, 
for  years  was  about  35  cents  to  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Senator  Harrison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  the  tomato  crop 
depends  largely  on  whether  there  is  a  failure  in  certain  sections  and 
a  supply  in  other  sections,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  yes.  Maryland  is  a  very  large  tomato-packing 
section,  and,  of  course,  when  there  is  a  failure  there  it  affects  the 
market.  . 

Senator  Harrison.  I  know,  because  I  was  raised  in  a  town  in  Mis- 
sissippi where  they  shipped  a  great  many  tomatoes,  75  carloads  some 
days,  and  they  had  a  good  season  this  year  and  had  a  good  season 
last  year,  but  the  year  before  that  it  was  a  failure. 

Mr.  Robinson/ That  is  true.  I  just  want  to  illustrate.  The 
reason  why  Harford  County  got  to  be  such  a  great  packing  place 
was  because  this  one  man  made  a  fortune.  In  connection  with  com- 
petition, I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  such  an  unfortunate 
thing,  I  think,  to  handicap  the  young  men  of  this  country.  They  all 
go  into  business  expecting  to  make  a  fortune.  They  want  to  make  it, 
and  it  is  a  most  creditable  ambition.  Every  fellow  wants  to  have 
money,  and  if  he  is  not  restricted,  if  he  feels  he  can  make  some 
money,  he  wants  to  go  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  man  who  made  this  success? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  George  W.  Baker;  he  is  dead;  all  his  sons  are. 
Senator  Harrison.  You  say  you  were  invited  to  go  into  a  combina- 
tion several  times  ? 
Mr.  Robinson.  A  great  many  times. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  never  were  invited,  however,  to  go  in  with 
the  five  great  packers,  were  you? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  no. 
Senator  Harrison.  Not  that  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  no,  indeed;  I  have  no  affiliations  with  them  at 
all.  I  know  them  very  well.  We  sell  them  a  great  deal  of  goods  and 
buy  some  from  them. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  sell  them  canned  goods  ? 
Mr.  Robikson.  Yes.    They  are  fine  people  to  deal  with.    Almost 
all  big  people  are  satisfactory  people  to  deal  with. 

Senator  Harrison.  Your  concern  has  never  borrowed  any  money 
from  them? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  no. .  No,  but  they  pay.    We  have  no  affiliations 
with  them  in  that  respect  whatever.    We  just  do  business  with  them. 
Senator  Harrison.  You  have  no  desire  to  belong  to  the  five  big 
packers? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  the  slightest.    I  do  not  believe  I  would  swap 
places  with  any  officer  in  the  five  big  packers. 
Senator  Harrison.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  nice  fellows.  They  are  just  men,  after  all, 
just  like  any  other  men.  They  are  just  good,  big,  hard-fisted  business 
men,  and  they  play  the  game  fair;  that  is  the  idea.  We  do  not  al- 
ways agree.  I  have  had  arbitration  with  one  of  them.  I  happened 
to  win  the  arbitration.  We  do  not  always  agree,  you  know,  but  they 
are  good  business  men.  I  like  to  do  business  with  a  man  that  is 
straight.    All  big  concerns,  when  they  want  to  employ  a  man,  the 
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first  thing  is  that  they  want  an  honest  man,  and  then  a  competent 
man.  Honesty  and  competency  are  what  big  concerns  are  after  all 
the  time.  For  that  reason  you  feel  when  you  are  dealing  with  a 
big  concern  that  you  are  going  to  get  pretty  nearly  a  square  deal. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  this  butcher  in  Bel  Air 
has  stopped  killing  meat,  because  he  says  he  can  not  afford  to  kill  it 
for  the  money  that  he  can  buy  it  for  from  some  of  these  packers — the 
Baltimore  packers,  or  where  I  do  not  know.  And  notwithstanding 
they  have  been  selling  that  meat  there  in  Bel  Air  for  more  than  you 
can  buy  it  for  in  the  Lexington  Market  in  Baltimore,  the  only  fellow 
that  is  succeeding  in  Belair  now  is  a  fellow  who  10  years  ago — 
we  were  discussing  his  paper  around  our  little  bank  board — I  happen 
to  be  a  banker,  too — and  some  of  them  were  hesitating  about  having 
anything  to  do  with  his  account.  These  butchers  do  not  amount  to 
anything  there  in  Bel  Air,  but  I  thought  there  was  something  in  the 
fellow,  and  I  insisted  upon  taking  his  account,  and  we  gave  him  a 
line  of  credit.  He  has  been  successful,  but  he  has  had  his,  wife  in 
there  working  with  him  all  the  time;  perhaps  that  accounts  for  it. 
I  just  want  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  talk  about  the  price  being 
the  same  in  Bel  Air  as  it  is  in  the  Lexington  Market. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  large  a  place  is  Bel  Air? 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  1,500  to  2,000.  But  Bel  Air  does  not  mean 
much ;  it  is  the  surrounding  country.     I  am  on  the  outside  of  Bel  Air. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  has  a  beautiful  name. 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  fine  name — beautiful  air;  that  is  the  meaning  of 
Bel  Air. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  Government  control.  I  am 
thoroughly  opposed  to  it.  I  have  been  a  business  man  all  my  life;  as 
best  I  could.  I  just  want  to  illustrate.  Wo  have  about  50  or  60 
factories  running  on  corn,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  we  are  having  an  awful 
time  to-day  getting  cans  to  ship  to  these  packers.  One  packer  called 
up  Saturday  and  said,  "We  have  a  hundred  tons  of  corn  on  hand 
and  not  a  can." 

Senator  Harrison.  Where  do  you  buy  your  cans  from,  mostly? 

Mr.  Robinson.  From  Baltimore — the  American  Can  Co.  and  other 
companies. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  how  do  they  compare  with  four  years 
recent  months? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh.  not  within  recent  months  at  all.  They  fix 
prices  on  January  1. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  how  do  they  compare  with  four  years 
ago.  say  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  they  are  higher. 

Senator  Harrison.  About  how  much  higher?  I  am  anxious  to 
know,  because  we  have  a  certain  bill  here  with  reference  to  cans  and 
containers,  and  we  thought  there  was  some  profiteering  on  them. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  would  be  impossible' for  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion accurately  unless  I  had  the  figures  before  me. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  mean  in  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  a  guess  I  should  say  about  a  third  higher  than 
they  were. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  they  are  very  difficult  to  get? 

Mr.  Robtnson.  Oh,  no.  There  are  plenty  of  cans.  We  can  not 
get  cars. 
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Senator  Harrison.  You  can  get  plenty  of  the  cans? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  the  cans;  there  is  no  trouble 
about  that,  but  they  can  not  get  any  cars  to  ship  them  in.  That  is 
what  they  tell  us  when  we  inquire.  We  have  no  tomato  cans  to 
ship — and  we  do  not  require  any  tomato  cans ;  there  are  scarcely  any 
tomatoes.  It  is  the  railroads;  the  Government  has  got  the  railroads, 
and  you  can  not  do  a  thing. 

I  remember  this  same  condition  existed  20  years  ago.  I  had  been 
away  on  a  little  trip,  and  when  I  got  back  home  I  found  a  telephone 
message  from  my  office  saying  the  American  Can  Co.  had  not  anv 
cans.  I  called  them  up.  We  wanted  so  many.  They  said,  "  We 
can  not  supply  them."  I  went  to  see  the  chief  there  in  Baltimore, 
and  he  sent  me  to  the  train  dispatcher.  The  train  dispatcher  in  15 
minutes  convinced  me  that  it  was  just  as  important  to  ship  fertilizer 
as  it  was  to  ship  cans. 

Well,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  general  superintendent  up  in  Phila- 
delphia— just  gave  them  some  facts — and  they  sent  some  engines 
down  to  the  peninsula  the  next  day.  and  they  just  poured  them  into 
Baltimore  the  next  day.     We  can  not  do  that  now. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  hauling 
cans  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  it  is  to-day,  and  they  had  no  com- 
petition. We  would  get  a  car  of  cans  shipped  to  Magnolia  from  New, 
York  for  $35.50  a  car;  not  only  that,  but  we  got  one-half  drawback 
on  them.  We  always  got  it,  too.  They  did  tnat  to  foster  the  pack- 
ing business,  and  I  may  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  done 
more  to  foster  the  packing  business  in  Maryland  than  any  other 
factor  that  has  entered  into  it. 

They  used  to  haul  our  canned  goods  from  our  factory  in  southern 
Maryland  to  New  York  at  13  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Waterville 
Station  is  20  miles  from  Baltimore.  They  charged  9  cents  to  haul 
them  from  there  to  Baltimore.  It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  un- 
fair. Well,  I  saw  the  manager.  He  said,  "  Come  here  and  I  will 
show  you  a  diagram  of  those  roads."  He  showed  me  a  diagram  of 
that  little  road,  up  hill  and  down  dale;  it  was  not  any  road  at  all. 
It  was  built  by  a  lot  of  farmers  who  had  not  any  capital  to  do  it  with, 
and  they  could  not  do  it  right.  The  result  was  tnat  they  could  not 
meet  competition.  If  we  had  to  depend  upon  little  corporations  like 
the  Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  I  don't  know  were  we  would  be.  It 
is  the  great  corporations,  like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  that  have 
made  the  country  and  that  helped  to  win  the  war.  Don't  you  think 
so,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  you  asked  me  that  question.  I  think 
the  boys  generally  all  over  the  country  are  the  ones  that  won  the 
war. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Oh,  certainly;  I  am  not  comparing  anything  to 
the  boys.    I  am  speaking  of  the  other  factors  that  entered  into  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  We  will  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  say,  I  thought  that  was  very  unjust  until  I  got 
into  it.  This  Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  charging  us 
so  much  freight  for  the  short  haul.  Finally  its  stock  was  absorbed, 
sold  out  again  and  again — three  or  four  times.  It  has  been  shaken 
down  and  shaken  down  until  now  everything  that  originally  went 
into  the  road  is  out  of  it  and  I  believe  it  is  on  a  paying  basis, 
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although  it  is  still  charging  a  little  more  in  proportion  than  other 
roads  charge  for  a  long  haul. 

We  do  not  want  too  much  Government  control ;  that  is  the  whole 
idea.  The  moment  you  undertake  to  fetter  the  ambition  of  a  young 
man  you  are  just  breaking  him  down.  No  young  man  is  going  to 
launcn  out  in  some  hazardous  business  unless  he  expects  to  make 
some  money.  If  he  sees  that  a  man  can  just  make  so  much  money 
and  no  more  this  year  and  he  knows  that  next  years  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  loss,  why  then  he  is  not  going  to  take  the  chance. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  packers  who  have  gone  into  the  busi- 
ness in  Harford  County  have  failed.  And  yet  a  fellow  started 
to  work  for  me  18  years  ago  at  a  dollar  a  day  and  now  he  has  farms 
and  factories,  and  is  a  rich  man,  worth,  I  know,  $300,000 ;  some  say 
half  a  million.  There  are  a  number  of  young  men  who  started  in 
the  business  and  worked  for  me  at  a  moderate  salary,  and  they  are 
to-day  rich  men,  well  to  do.  They  just  simply  hod  the  pluclc  and 
the  courage. .  Of  course  they  had  their  bumps  This  very  fellow 
came  to  me  and  said, "  I  have  had  $1  500  worth  of  work  for  nothing." 
But  he  kept  going,  and  as  his  money  accumlated  and  his  experience 
accumulated — and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  word  "  experience " — 
why  then  he  commenced  making  money.  And  of  course  when  money 
piles  up  it  just  multiplies  like  rats. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  this  danger  there,  Mr.  Robinson  ?  We 
will  say  that  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  around  the  table  here 
go  into  a  business,  and  we  grow  so  rapidly  and  amass  such  vast 
fortunes  that  we  really  can  not  employ  all  our  money  in  the  busi- 
ness in  which  we  are  engaged.  So  we  have  to  branch  out,  and  we 
go  into  the  banking  business,  the  transportation  business,  and  other 
businesses.  Do  you  think  that  when  that  happens  it  becomes  neces- 
sarv  for  the  people  to  enact  some  law  which  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  supervise  very  closely,  if  not  regulate,  such  an  industry  as 
that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  I  think  the  law  on  these  interlocking  direc- 
torates is  a  good  law.  I  do  not  think  a  man  ought  to  be  on  two  or 
three  boards  where  he  can  not  help,  although  he  may  be  very  con- 
scientious, giving  preference  to  the  business  in  which  he  himself  is 
engaged.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  done  to  any  great  extent.  I 
had  faith  in  a  man  that  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money;  I  have  in 
that  man  being  a  big  man.  When  he  comes  to  the  age  of  yourself 
and  myself  he  thinks  more  about  the  future  and  about  distribution 
and  about  how  much  good  he  can  do  than  he  does  about  how  much 
more  money  he  can  make. 

•For  instance,  take  our  little  bank  at  Bel  Air.  My  competitors 
have  their  account  in  that  bank,  and  I  think  I  have  leaned  over  the 
other  way ;  I  have  seen  to  it  that  their  paper  was  discounted,  when 
perhaps  almost  all  the  directors  would  have  turned  it  down,  and  I 
have  done  it  just  because  he  was  my  competitor.  And  I  never  would 
dare  such  a  thing  as  taking  any  advantage  of  the  information.  I  do 
not  believe  that  men  do  that — not  many  of  them. 

The  Chaikman.  But  there  are  industries  in  the  United  States  that 
are  controlled  practically  by  one  man,  or  by  very  few  men. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  need  to  mention  them ;  we  know  who 
they  are. 
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Mr.  Robinson.  We  know  who  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  if  all  the  industries  in  which  peo- 
ple are  engaged  shall  be  controlled  by  just  a  very  few  men,  it  be- 
comes socialism  on  a  large  scale,  does  it  not?  That  is,  if  the  business 
is  owned  by  just  a  few? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  seems  so  difficult,  though — the  moment  a  young 
fellow  sees  some  man  making  a  fortune  he  is  going  to  imitate  if  he 
possibly  can.  He  is  going  to  be  the  keenest  kind  of  a  competitor. 
And  that  fortune  is  going  to  disintegrate ;  I  think  legacies  are  dissi- 
pated in  this  country  in  seven  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  large  fortunes  do  so  much  good  in  the  end. 
They  often  go  to  charitable  institutions.  I  have  always  felt  that 
rich  men,  as  a  rule,  were  direct  agents  of  God  Almighty,  and  he  put 
a  big  burden  on  their  shoulders.  He  did  put  a  very  big  burden  on 
their  shoulders.  That  may  be  laughable,  but  a  man  who  is  worth 
millions  has  an  awful  responsibility.  It  really  is  not  a  joke ;  it  is  a 
fact. 

Senator  Harbison.  A  poor  man  that  has  a  wife  and  six  or  seven 
children,  has  a  big  responsibility,  too,  has  he  not,  with  the  present 
high  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes ;  he  has  a  responsibility.  That  has  always  been 
the  case,  and  it  always  will-  be  the  case. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  the  only  cure  for  it  is  not  to  raise  so  many 
children  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  that  the  cure  for  it  is 
to  rear  them  to  be  industrious  and  not  teach  them  to  be  ashamed  of 
work.  I  think  our  great  mistake  in  this  country  has  been  in  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  in  teaching  people  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  work — not 
so  much  in  the  West  as  it  is  in  the  East.  They  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  they  must  have  enough  education  not  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that  in  the  West. 
They  would  either  have  to  work  or  die  out  there.  They  have  no  re- 
source to  draw  upon  except  mother  earth. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  I  think  the  conditions  are  different  in  the 
West  from  what  they  are  with  us,  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  the  committee  is 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  committee  will  be  obliged  to  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock, 
and  we  will  hear  the  Iowa  people  then  and  such  others  as  may  be 
here  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

Senator  Keyes  (presiding).  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  been  detained  in  the  Senate.  There  are  some 
bills  there  which  he  is  especially  interested  in,  and  he  asked  me  to 
come  over  and  go  on  with  the  hearing.  He  did  not  give  me  the  names 
of  those  who  expected  to  be  heard,  but  this  morning  I  understood 
there  was  a  gentleman  here  from  Iowa,  I  think — or,  I  think,  at  least 
one  of  the  Western  States — who  desired  to  be  heard  in  order  that  he 
might  get  away  this  afternoon.    Is  that  correct? 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  B.  DRENTON,  DALLAS  CENTEB, 

IOWA. 

Mr.  Drentox.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  am  the  one. 

Senator  Keyes.  All  right,  sir;  we  will  hear  you.  Please  give  your 
fuJl  name,  address,  and  your  business  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Drentox.  My  name  is  Charles  R.  Drenton,  of  the  firm  of  Dren- 
ton  Bros.,  Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  detain  you  very  long.  I  am  here  at  the 
request  of  the  farmers  and  feeders  of  our  vicinity.  I  have  some  peti- 
tions from  them  asking  me  to  come  and  represent  them.  I  might  file 
these  petitions  if  you  thought  best? 

Mr.  Keyes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Drentox.  I  am  a  producer.  My  brother  and  myself  are  at 
present  in  business,  and  my  father  was  in  the  same  business  before 
u^.  I  do  not  do  as  big  a  business  as  some  people,  but  I  operate  about 
5,000  acres  of  land  and  feed  about  1,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,000  hogs 
a  year.  My  father  was  in  the  business  when  I  was  born.  He  used 
to  feed  cattle  and  buy  them  and  drive  them,  I  think,  to  Keokuk,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  before  the  railroad  came  in.  I  have  seen  the 
packing  industry  thrive,  and  I  have  seen  land  in  Iowa  go  from 
$1.25 — well,  perhaps  not  so  cheap  in  my  recollection  as  it  wras  in  my 
father's  time  or  my  grandfather's  time,  you  might  say,  when  my 
father  was  only  12  years  old — and  the  land  has  become  very  high 
and  is  selling  now  for  $300  to  $400  an  acre,  and  the  farmers  and 
feeders  of  our  country  are  reasonablv  prosperous.  They  signed  some 
petitions  which  have  been  circulated,  and  those  petitions  were  given 
to  me  with  the  request  that  I  come  down  to  present  them  before  your 
committee,  telling  you  just  how  they  felt. 

Might  I  say,  just  before  I  come  to  that,  that  we  are  neighbors  of 
Senator  Kenyon.  We  think  most  highly  of  him.  While  Iowa  pro- 
duces corn,  cattle,  and  hogs,  the  thing  that  we  are  most  proud  of,  sir, 
is  our  men ;  and  Senator  Kenyon  is  one  of  the  best  men  of  our  State, 
and  we  very  much  dislike,  at  least  I  do,  to  even  oppose  anything  that 
lie  might  be  favorable  to.  I  know  he  is  honest  in  his  convictions  and 
that  he  presents  wThat  he  believes  to  be  right,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  high-minded  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  any 
acquaintance.  I  have  had  him  in  my  home ;  we  are  friends.  He  has 
at  my  request  come  to  make  speeches  to  us  on  various  occasions.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  bill  is  too  drastic  and  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farming  community. 

I  may  say  right  here  that  I  am  not  representing  the  packers.  I 
think  they  will  take  care  of  themselves;  I  am  sure  they  will;  they 
have  always  been  able  to  do  that,  especially  the  big  packers.  I  have 
never  had  any  interest  in  the  packing  business — I  might  say  just  there 
in  that  connection  that  I  had  a  sligTit  interest  twice.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  thought  he  could  pack  some  hogs  for  me  one  winter.  There 
was  $75  loss  in  the  operation,  and  I  paid  up  and  told  my  brother 
that  I  thought  I  would  let  the  packers  do  the  packing  thereafter. 

Then  again  when  the  Agar  Packing  Co.  was  running  in  Des 
Moines  I  sold  them  a  good  deal  of  my  products,  and  I  came  to  know 
they  were  not  very  good  financially,  and  I  advised  my  customers  to 
quit  selling  to  them.     One  morning  I  called  them  up  and  told  them 
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I  would  send  a  carload  of  hogs  and  I  would  like  to  get  the  money 
if  I  could — this  was  in  September.  They  had  been  very  slow  pay; 
and  in  about  three  days  they  failed  and  1  think  I  got  $150  from  the 
carload  of  hogs. 

So  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  packing  business. 

The  markets  are  quite  satisfactory  to  the  fanners  of  our  country 
and  also  to  our  feeders.  While  we  expect  the  packers  make  money — 
they  must  be  prosperous  in  order  to  build  up  a  market.  I  have 
noticed  when  I  have  had  shipments  on  the  markets  and  where  there 
were  heavy  runs  that  the  big  packers  were  the  fellows  who  generally 
bought  and  the  little  ones  got  out  -of  the  market  because  they  could 
not  handle  them.  We  have  several  packing  industries  building  up 
in  our  State.  The  one  I  have  just  referred  to,  that  failed,  has  been 
reorganized  and  is  going  on  very  successfully,  and  I  am  sure  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  big  packers.  There  is  another  packing 
company  organized  in  Des  Moines,  one  at  Sioux  City,  and  1  believe 
another  at  Dubuque.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be  operated 
successfully  in  our  State. 

We  want  to  do  everything  to  encourage  our  markets,  both  for 
stock  and  grain,  as  we  depend  on  the  markets.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  packers  have  too  much  profit  or  not.  If  they  have,  we 
would  be  willing  to  have  them  reduced,  but  we  would  be  unwilling 
to  have  anything  occur  that  would  in  the  least  interef ere  with  them. 

We  have  all  gone  through  this  war  period  with  a  great  many 
regulations  and  stipulations  placed  upon  us.  I  do  some  grain  busi- 
ness besides  the  stock  business,  and  I  know  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  cars  under  the  railroad  administration  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  had  a  great  many  reports  to  make,  to  all  of  which  I 
submitted  very  graciously,  because  it  was  a  war  measure.  But  I 
think  we  can  have  too  much  regulation. 

Senator  Keyes.  Mr.  Drenton,  you  have  read,  I  assume,  and  are 
familiar  with  the  Kenyon  bill,  from  what  you  have  said  ? 

Mr.  Drenton.  Somewhat,  yes. 

Senator  Keyes.  And  have  you  also  read  the  Kendrick  bill  ? 

Mr.  Dkenton.  I  have,  but  not  as  carefully  as  I  have  the  Kenyon 
bill. 

Senator  Keyes.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  feel  that  such  legislation  is 
necessary  or  desirable  $ 

Mr.  Drenton.  I  do  not.  I  was  just  going  to  reach  some  of  those 
points.  I  would  very  much  dislike  to  have  so  much  authority  vested 
in  one  man  as  these  bills  seem  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  like  the  licensing  proposition.  I  do  not  be- 
live  that  would  be  desirable.  It  might  be,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  shippers  and  the  feeders. 

I  think  the  proposed  car  situation  is  very  disadvantageous.  Being 
engaged  in  the  grain  business,  I  know  the  troubles  we  have  had  with 
cars.  The  cars  that  we  got  were  in  bad  repair ;  the  cars  we  have  had 
to  put  up  with  in  which  to  ship  our  grain  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  put  repairs  upon  them  and  stand  the  expense  of  the  delays.  That 
is  obviated  very  much  by  the  packers  owning  their  refrigerator  cars. 
I  do  not  understand  that  any  hardship  is  being  worked  on  the  small 
packer  by  the  big  packer  owning  those  cars.  I  do  not  understand 
that  they  are  complaining  any,  and  I  can  see  it  is  a  very  great  ad- 
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vantage  to  the  packers  to  be  able  to  have  their  cars,  the  kind  of  cars 
when  they  want  them,  and  to  handle  them  the  way  the^r  want  them 
handled.  The  railroad  perhaps  would  not  do  that;  it  might  be 
they  could  not  do  it.  I  think  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  railroad 
management  under  the  Government  and  under  these  regulations  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  not  advantageous  and  not  profitable. 

Senator  Keyes.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  the  licensing  system? 

Mr.  Drenton.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  licensing  system? 

Senator  Keyes.  You  are  not,  I  take  it,  from  your  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  packers  giving  up  the  refrigerator  cars  or  the  Govern- 
ment taking  control  of  them? 

Mr.  Drenton.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be.  I  can  not  see  where 
the  advantage  is,  and  I  can  not  see  where  it  is  working  any  hard- 
ship. The  convenience  of  them  having  their  cars  is  very  great,  and 
I  am  basing  that  on  an  experience  in  the  shipping  business  in  grain. 
I  operate  a  grain  elevator  in  connection  with  our  other  farming 
business,  and  I  also  buy  grain,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  cars  not  being  kept  in  repair,  and  where  the  pack- 
ers own  their  own  cars  they  are  more  careful  with  them.  We  get 
cars  and  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  ship  in  them,  and  we  will 
put  as  much  as  $10  expense  on  those  cars.  We  try  to  get  the  rail- 
road to  furnish  the  lumber  with  which  to  repair  them,  but  very 
often  they  have  not  the  lumber,  and  we  have  to  go  and  buy  it  our- 
selves and  spend  perhaps  a  day's  time,  with  a  man,  repairing  the 
cars.  I  can  see  where  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  for  them 
to  own  their  own  cars. 

Senator  Keyes.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  the  committee  in 
the  way  of  legislation  that  you  think  would  be  helpful  to  either  the 
producer  or  the  consumer  in  the  situation  that  is  confronting  us  at 
the  present  time  in  the  country  along  the  lines — I  mean,  suggested 
in  these  proposed  bills. 

Mr.  Drenton.  I  sometimes  think  we  have  too  much  legislation 
and  too  much  regulation ;  and  you  would  not  want  to  interfere  with 
the  producer;  that  is  the  man  I  am  interested  in.  I  am  only  inter- 
ested in  the  production.  I  live  in  a  producing  country  and  in  a 
producing  State.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  regulation  very 
often  does  not  regulate  and  does  not  work  to  the  advantage  of  either 
the  producer  or  the  consumer.  I  believe  that  a  lot  of  the  expense 
connected  with  the  products  is  brought  about  by  the  middleman, 
and  I  would  not  know  how  to  eliminate  him  either.  He  seems  to 
be  necessary.  I  have  not  seen  many  of  them  grow  rich  in  all  my 
experience.  But  it  costs  more  to  handle  their  product  in  a  retail 
way  than  it  often  should.  The  volume  of  their  business  is  small, 
and  they  necessarily  have  to  have  a  living.  Their  overhead  is  Iaree 
in  comparison  with  the  business  they  do.  I  have  seen  the  packers 
build  up  these  market  centers  and  t  have  seen  them  build  up  the 
stockyards.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  taking  of  the  sto^kvards  oirt 
of  their  hands  would  be  advantageous,  although  that  might  be  pos- 
sible.   They  handle  thimrs  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  efficiency  of  the  packers  as  ex- 
hibited in  Kansas  City.  I  buy  a  good  deal  of  stock  in  Kansas 
City  for  feeding,  and  some  years  ago,  as  I  understand  it,  the  stock- 
yards there  were  privately  owned.    The  hogs  were  driven  about  a 
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mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  loading  chutes  with  very  heavy  loss. 
That  did  not  look  good  to  a  lot  of  people  who  were  seeing  this  done, 
and  I  believe  some  of  the  packers  bought  an  interest  in  the  sto.k- 
yards,  and  they  immediately  built  a  loading  chute  that  cost 
$1,000,000,  but  which  saved  the  hogs  from  being  driven  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  the  hot  sun,  and  in  that  way  eliminated  a  lot  of  loss. 
They  have  spent  money  on  the  stockyards  and  kept  them  in  repair. 
They  used  to  be  in  bad  repair.  I  have  gone  to  that  market  for 
the  last  25  years,  and  I  am  told  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  shipper  under  packer  management.  They  are  in  the  business; 
they  want  to  build  up  a  market  and  do  overything  in  their  power 
to  accomplish  that  end.  They  are  getting  paid  for  it,  no  doubt, 
but  in  a  great  many  industries  those  in  charge  do  not  pay,  and 
yet  the  producers  do  not  get  more  on  that  account. 

We  had  an  account  this  morning  of  where  this  packing  house 
failed  in  Wisconsin.  I  saw  this  packing  house  fail  in  Dos  Moines, 
which  was  operated  by  the  Agar  Packing  Co.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  failed;  they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  operate  it  successfully. 
They  were  independent,  but  they  failed,  and  the  shippers  of  that 
community  around  Des  Moines  lost  something  like  $100,000.  And 
that  packing  house  is  being  operated  again  now.  But  we  have  no 
interest  in  the  packing  business.  No  one  in  our  country  has  any 
interest  in  any  of  the  big  packing  centers.  The  only  thing  we  have 
to  suggest  is  that  we  would  like  to  have  a  market  and  see  it  operated 
without  being  interfered  with. 

If  this  legislation  will  be  of  advantage,  we  are  willing  to  have 
laws  that  might  be  thought  to  be  to  the  interests  of  the  country — 
the  consumers  and  the  producers.  Prices  are  awfully  high.  The 
cost  of  living  ought  to  be  reduced.  We  feel  that  in  the  country. 
But  we  do  not  believe  this  legislation  will  do  it,  and  we  only  want 
pood  markets  in  every  way  possible,  and  we  want  them  handled  in 
the  cheapest  possible  manner. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  up  any  considerable  amount  of  your  time. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say.  I  only  came 
in  at  the  request  of  my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  it  is  almost  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  this  bill  should  not  pass,  in  its  present  form, 
at  least.  Their  objection  is  putting  the  business  under  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  taking  away  of  the  packers'  ownership  in  the 
refrigerator  cars,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  those  cars  should  not 
be  owned  by  them  and  no  reason  why  the  packers  should  not  be  in- 
terested in  the  stockyards  and  operate  them  as  they  are  being  operated 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  convenience  of  the  shippers. 

I  might  say  that  I  met  a  shipper  a  few  weeks  ago  who  had  been 
in  the  business  for  some  40  years,  and  he  said  he  remembered  taking 
cattle  to  the  Chicago  market,  and  that  they  could  not  be  handled 
at  that  market,  that  the  packers  could  not  handle  them,  and  he  took 
them  to  the  country  and  held  them  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  then 
brought  them  back.  That  is  not  the  case  now;  they  are  prepared  to 
handle  all  the  big  runs.    Their  storage  facilities  are  large. 

I  can  remember  when  eggs  sold  as  low  as  3  cents  a  dozen,  because 
they  could  not  be  handled.  Formerly  the  packing  business  had  to 
be  carried  on  only  during  what  they  called  the  "  packing  season." 
They  have  outgrown  that  condition.     Should  the  packers  say  that 
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vantage  to  the  packers  to  be  able  to  have  their  cars,  the  kind  of  cars 
when  they  want  them,  and  to  handle  them  the  way  they  want  them 
handled.  The  railroad  perhaps  would  not  do  that;  it  might  be 
they  could  not  do  it.  I  think  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  railroad 
management  under  the  Government  and  under  these  regulations  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  not  advantageous  and  not  profitable. 

Senator  Ketes.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  the  licensing  system? 

Mr.  Drenton.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  licensing  system? 

Senator  Keyes.  You  are  not,  I  take  it,  from  your  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  packers  giving  up  the  refrigerator  cars  or  the  Govern- 
ment taking  control  of  them  t 

Mr.  Drenton.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be.  I  can  not  see  where 
the  advantage  is,  and  I  can  not  see  where  it  is  working  any  hard- 
ship. The  convenience  of  them  having  their  cars  is  very  great,  and 
I  am  basing  that  on  an  experience  in  the  shipping  business  in  grain. 
I  operate  a  grain  elevator  in  connection  with  our  other  farming 
business,  and  I  also  buy  grain,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  cars  not  being  kept  in  repair,  and  where  the  pack- 
ers own  their  own  cars  they  are  more  careful  with  them.  We  get 
cars  and  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  ship  in  them,  and  we  will 
put  as  much  as  $10  expense  on  those  cars.  We  try  to  get  the  rail- 
road to  furnish  the  lumber  with  which  to  repair  them,  but  very 
often  they  have  not  the  lumber,  and  we  have  to  go  and  buy  it  our- 
selves and  spend  perhaps  a  day's  time,  with  a  man,  repairing  the 
cars.  I  can  see  where  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  for  them 
to  own  their  own  cars. 

Senator  Ketes.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  the  committee  in 
the  way  of  legislation  that  you  think  would  be  helpful  to  either  the 
producer  or  the  consumer  in  the  situation  that  is  confronting  us  at 
the  present  time  in  the  country  along  the  lines — I  mean,  suggested 
in  these  proposed  bills. 

Mr.  Drenton".  I  sometimes  think  we  have  too  much  legislation 
and  too  much  regulation;  and  you  would  not  want  to  interfere  with 
the  producer;  that  is  the  man  I  am  interested  in.  I  am  only  inter- 
ested in  the  production.  I  live  in  a  producing  country  and  in  a 
producing  State.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  regulation  very 
often  does  not  regulate  and  does  not  work  to  the  advantage  of  either 
the  producer  or  the  consumer.  I  believe  that  a  lot  of  the  expense 
connected  with  the  products  is  brought  about  by  the  middleman, 
and  I  would  not  know  how  to  eliminate  him  either.  He  seems  to 
be  necessary.  I  have  not  seen  many  of  them  grow  rich  in  all  my 
experience.  But  it  costs  more  to  handle  their  product  in  a  retail 
way  than  it  often  should.  The  volume  of  their  business  is  small, 
and  they  necessarily  have  to  have  a  living.  Their  overhead  is  large 
in  comparison  with  the  business  they  do.  I  have  seen  the  packers 
build  up  these  market  centers  and  1  have  seen  them  build  up  the 
stockyards.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  taking  of  the  stockyards  out 
of  their  hands  would  be  advantageous,  although  that  might  be  pos- 
sible.   They  handle  things  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  efficiency  of  the  packers  as  ex- 
hibited in  Kansas  City.  I  buy  a  good  deal  of  stock  in  Kansas 
City  for  feeding,  and  some  years  ago,  as  I  understand  it,  the  stock- 
yards there  were  privately  owned.    The  hogs  were  driven  about  a 
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mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  loading  chutes  with  very  heavy  loss. 
That  did  not  look  good  to  a  lot  of  people  who  were  seeing  this  done, 
and  I  believe  some  of  the  packers  bought  an  interest  in  the  stock- 
yards, and  they  immediately  built  a  loading  chute  that  cost 
$1,000,000,  but  which  saved  the  hogs  from  being  driven  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  the  hot  sun,  and  in  that  way  eliminated  a  lot  of  loss. 
They  have  spent  money  on  the  stockyards  and  kept  them  in  repair. 
They  used  to  be  in  bad  repair.  I  have  gone  to  that  market  for 
the  last  25  years,  and  I  am  told  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  shipper  under  packer  management.  They  are  in  the  business; 
they  want  to  build  up  a  market  and  do  overything  in  their  power 
to  accomplish  that  end.  They  are  getting  paid  for  it,  no  doubt, 
but  in  a  great  many  industries  those  in  charge  do  not  pay,  and 
yet  the  producers  do  not  get  more  on  that  account. 

We  had  an  account  this  morning  of  where  this  packing  house 
failed  in  Wisconsin.  I  saw  this  packing  house  fail  in  Des  Moines, 
which  was  operated  by  the  Agar  Packing  Co.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  failed;  they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  operate  it  successfully. 
They  were  independent,  but  they  failed,  and  the  shippers  of  that 
community  around  Des  Moines  lost  something  like  $100,000.  And 
that  packing  house  is  being  operated  again  now.  But  we  have  no 
interest  in  the  packing  business.  No  one  in  our  country  has  any 
interest  in  any  of  the  big  packing  centers.  The  only  thing  we  have 
to  suggest  is  that  we  would  like  to  have  a  market  and  see  it  operated 
without  being  interfered  with. 

If  this  legislation  will  be  of  advantage,  we  are  willing  to  have 
laws  that  might  be  thought  to  be  to  the  interests  of  the  country — 
the  consumers  and  the  producers.  Prices  are  awfully  high.  The 
cost  of  living  ought  to  be  reduced.  We  feel  that  in  the  country. 
But  we  do  not  believe  this  legislation  will  do  it,  and  we  only  want 
good  markets  in  every  way  possible,  and  we  want  them  handled  in 
the  cheapest  possible  manner. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  up  any  considerable  amount  of  your  time. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say.  I  only  came 
in  at  the  request  of  my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  it  is  almost  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  this  bill  should  not  pass,  in  its  present  form, 
at  least.  Their  objection  is  putting  the  business  under  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  taking  away  of  the  packers'  ownership  in  the 
refrigerator  cars,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  those  cars  should  not 
be  owned  by  them  and  no  reason  why  the  packers  should  not  be  in- 
terested in  the  stockyards  and  operate  them  as  they  are  being  operated 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  convenience  of  the  shippers. 

I  might  say  that  I  met  a  shipper  a  few  weeks  ago  who  had  been 
in  the  business  for  some  40  years,  and  he  said  he  remembered  taking 
cattle  to  the  Chicago  market,  and  that  they  could  not  be  handled 
at  that  market,  that  the  packers  could  not  handle  them,  and  he  took 
them  to  the  country  and  held  them  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  then 
brought  them  back.  That  is  not  the  case  now;  they  are  prepared  to 
handle  all  the  big  runs.    Their  storage  facilities  are  large. 

I  can  remember  when  eggs  sold  as  low  as  3  cents  a  dozen,  because 
they  could  not  be  handled.  Formerly  the  packing  business  had  to 
be  carried  on  only  during  what  they  called  the  "packing  season." 
They  have  outgrown  that  condition.    Should  the  packers  say  that 
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fct  We  are  in  a  hazardous  business.  We  will  only  buy  this  week  what 
we  have  a  demand  for  in  the  immediate  future,"  and  stuff  was  not 
bought  and  was  not  packed  the  day  it  arrived,  it  would  work  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producing  country.  Being  able  to  pack 
these  goods  and  carry  them  over  into  another  season,  the  poultry 
of  the  country  was  packed  last  winter  and  is  being  consumed  all 
this  summer;  so  it  is  with  eggs,  so  it  is  with  meats — and  this  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  small  packers  and  the  large  packers  and 
the  development  of  the  packing  business.  It  has  made  the  farming 
community  prosperous.  Land  in  Iowa  this  year,  has  advanced,  I 
think,  $100— every  acre  of  good  fanning  land — I  believe,  lias  ad- 
vanced that  much.  I  know  a  particular  farm  which  was  offered 
for  $300  an  acre  last  spring  and  which  sold  for  $400,  and  a  little 
later  sold  for  $425  an  acre,  because  the  man  was  producing  grain 
and  stock,  and  he  was  having  an  advantageous  market. 

Senator  Keyes.  Then,  the  general,  situation  in  Iowa  is  satis- 
factory ? 

Mr.  Drenton.  The  general  situation  in  Iowa  is  pretty  satisfac- 
tory, if  we  do  not  get  too  much  speculation  and  get  things  too  high, 
and  people  thinking  that  the  market  will  alwTays  be  $2.26  a  bushel 
for  wheat  and  23  cents  for  hogs.  Those  prices  of  necessities  will 
have  to  be  reduced,  I  think. 

Senator  Capper,  Are  you  opposed  to  any  sort  of  regulation  of  anv 
kind? 

Mr.  Drentox.  I  would  want  to  be  very  careful  about  it.  I  would 
want  to  be  very  careful  about  a  regulation  that  might  interfere. 
The  farmers  and  the  feeders  are  quite  satisfied — oh,  there  are  people 
who  would  think  if  you  would  haul  a  car  to-morrow  for  $5  from 
Iowa  to  Chicago  or  a  car  of  grain  or  a  car  of  hogs,  that  it  was 
too  high.  When  the  railroads  were  saying  they  could  not  operate, 
that  they  could  not  get  enough  to  pay  expenses,  the  people  thought 
they  were  not  telling  the  truth.  Then  the  Government  undertook 
to  operate  the  railroads,  and  they  raised  the  rates  50  per  cent,  and 
yet  they  are  running  at  a  loss.  There  are  people  who  think  every- 
body else  is  making  money  and  that  nobody  else  should  make  money 
but  them.  There  are  a  tew  of  that  kind  in  Iowa,  but,  generally, 
people  in  Iowa  are  satisfied  with  the  market.  When  I. have  been  tam- 
ing with  the  feeders  of  our  country  I  do  not  know  that  I  found 
but  one  man  who  has  raised  any  particular  objection  to  the  way  it 
was  being  handled,  or  who  thought  that  the  packers  were  taking 
an  undue  amount.  The  packers  do  make  money,  no  doubt,  but  they 
handle  the  business  very  much  cheaper  than  a  lot  of  people  could 
who  might  imagine  that  they  are  not  getting  enough  for  their 
produce  and  that  the  other  people  are  getting  too  much. 

I  remember  very  well  one  farmer  wno  gave  this  illustration.  He 
said,  "A  lot  of  people  are  objecting  to  Rockefeller  the  way  he  is 
selling  oil.  These  same  people  who  are  objecting  could  not  go  to 
the  river  for  water  and  sell  it  for  the  same  price  he  is  selling  oil, 
and  yet  they  are  making  a  howl."  The  gentleman  is  dead  now. 
But  two  <5r  three  years  ago  when  kerosene  was  selling  at  14  or  16 
cents  a  gallon,  they  objected  to  it  just  the  same  as  when  it  was 
selling  for  5  or  6  cents  a  gallon,  as  it  did  10  or  15  years  ago.  They 
think  somebody  is  getting  an  undue  profit.    But,  in  general,  the 
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people  of  Iowa  are  satisfied,  and  if  the  markets  are  maintained  any- 
thing like  they  have  been  during  the  last  few  years,  even  in  the  pre- 
war period,  tney  will  make  money  and  largely  be  satisfied. 

Senator  Capper.  They  are  not  at  all  alarmed  that  the  operations 
of  the  packers  are  increasing  and  spreading  over  a  great  deal  more 
ground  every  year  and  taking  in  all  other  lines  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Drenton.  No,  they  are  not.  I  would  say  along  that  line,  that 
they  are  doing  that  cheaper  than  a  great  many  independent  operators 
could.  They  have  an  overhead  that  is  taking  care  of  that.  They 
have  gone  into  the  egg  business  and  the  poultry  business,  and  seem 
to  be  conducting  it  very  successfully;  and,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
the  greater  amount  of  expense  seems  to  be  in  the  retail  end  of  the 
business.  The  small  volume  of  business  seems  to  be  responsible  for 
that.  I  think  that  even  though  they  make  a  big  profit,  that  a  small 
institution  would  have  trouble  in  operating  anything  like  as  cheap 
as  a  large  business. 

The  small  butchers  are  buying  their  meats  largely  of  the  whole- 
salers, because  they  say  they  can  not  themselves  advantageously 
butcher;  they  can  not  save  the  by-products,  and  they  can  buy  it 
cheaper  than  they  can  handle  it.  I  believe  our  people  are  satisfied 
we  do  not  wish  to  object  to  Senator  Kenyon's  bill.  We  like  Mr. 
Kenyon.  We  are  going  to  vote  for  him  in  the  future.  I  am  a 
Republican ;  I  have  always  voted  for  him*,  and  I  expect  to  vote  for 
him  in  the  future.  I  am  not  coming  here  with  any  threats;  I  have 
had  a  very  honest  talk  with  Senator  Kenyon  since  I  came  to  the 
city,  and  we  thoroughly  understand  each  other,  I  believe.  But  I 
think  this  bill,  at  least,  in  its  present  form,  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  feeders  and  shippers  and  farmers  of  our  country. 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  Keyes.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  The  committee 
will  now  hear  Mr.  Schneider. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  B.  SCHNEIDEB,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Senator  Keyes.  Please  state  your  full  name,  your  address,  and  the 
business  you  are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Schneider.  My  name  is  W.  B.  Schneider;  address,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  I  am  in  the  wholesale  meat  and  grocery  business  and 
operate  two  cash  and  carry  retail  markets,  and  also  a  business  where 
we  prepare  poultry  and  eggs  for  our  other  markets. 

Senator  Keyes.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  business? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  have  been  in  the  meat  business  all  my  life,  but 
in  the  last  five  years  I  have  put  on  the  retail  market. 

Senator  Keyes.  Have  you  ever  been  with  any  of  the  so-called 
large  packers  in  any  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No;  except  as  a  customer.  I  never  worked  for 
them.  I  have  been  in  business  for  myself  since  1900.  Before  that  I 
worked  for  other  people  in  the  same  line  I  am  now  engaged  in. 

Senator  Keyes.  All  right;  you  may  proceed  and  tell  us  what  you 
think  about  the  proposed  legislation  as  embodied  in  the  Kendrick 
and  Kenyon  bills. 

Mr.  Schneider.  The  principal  objection  and  what  would  really 
affect  my  business  most  would  be  the  licensing  feature,  which  I  think 
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entirely  unfair  to  our  line  of  business.  It  is  bound  to  make  the  cost 
of  distribution  greater.  My  business,  principally,  in  the  past  has 
been  supplying  hotels  and  restaurants,  but  in  the  last  few  years  I 
have  had  these  cash  and  carry  retail  markets,  and  the  licensing 
feature  is  bound  to  make  a  greater  cost  of  distribution,  making  a 
greater  cost  to  the  consumer  and  a  greater  spread  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

This  licensing  system  is  of  such  scope  that  a  man  who  does  business 
in  one  State  would  not  be  affected  by  it,  but  where  a  man  does  busi- 
ness in  two  or  more  States,  as  I  understand  it,  he  would  be  affected 
by  the  license.  In  that  way  one  competitor  would  have  an  undue 
advantage  over  the  other,  providing  ne  would  be  fit  to  take  that 
advantage. 

Then,  in  the  licensing  feature,  as  I  understand  it,  it  would  require 
a  small  army  of  men  to  enforce  it,  and  would  probably  take  them 
away  from  constructive  work  and  put  them  in  this  work,  which 
would  merely  amount  to  a  tax — in  fact,  it  would  transform  producers 
to  consumers,  and  make  them  all  consumers. 

Then  we  would  have  other  disadvantages  to  work  under  as  distribu- 
tors, from  the  fact  that  if  one  man  were  empowered  to  carry  out 
or  enforce  the  requests  or  orders  that  would  be  put  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  would  operate  to  our  disadvantage, 
as  we  fear  the  agent  would  be  friendly  to  the  business  of  one  firm 
in  one  instance  and  he  would  be  unfriendly  to  another  firm  in  other 
instances,  as  the  agents  would  place  different  constructions  on  the 
rules,  depending  upon  the  way  they  saw  it. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  the  licensing  business,  and  it  was 
very  satisfactory  and  everyone  liked  it  durmg  the  war,  because 
everyone  wanted  to  take  hold  of  it  in  the  right  manner.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  meat  consumers  or  the  meat  dealers  to 
have  it  under  a  license  at  any  other  time.  Our  business  is  not  car- 
ried on  contrary  to  law ;  I  think  we  are  all  abiding  with  the  law. 

As  to  the  packers,  I  have  been  dealing  with  them  as  buyer  for 
something  over  20  years.  I  am  in  Kansas  City,  where,  I  think,  is 
the  only  city  where  all  the  large  packers  each  have  a  large  house. 
In  our  city  they  each  have  a  very  large  packing  house,  and  there- 
fore they  probably  get  better  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  their 
men  and  their  way  of  doing  business  than  those  of  other  markets 
could,  and  I  know  that  they  do  their  business  fairly.  We  think 
there  is  competition.  Our  pork  and  provision  buyer,  who  gets  the 
different  prices,  feels  it  is  very  much  to  our  advantage.  We  have 
competition  all  the  time. 

Of  course,  the  beef  business  is  different  from  the  pork  in  the  mat- 
ter of  buying.  We  have  to  look  over  each  beef  animal  as  it  is  pur- 
chased. We  find  that  competition  exists  and  that  different  prices 
prevail  at  different  houses,  according  to  these  different  lots  of  cattle 
offered  to  us,  and  invariably  in  going  to  buy  meat  we  call  on  all  the 
packers. 

In  pricing  meat  and  selling  it,  I  would  say  that  our  cash  and 
carry  markets  are  located  in  large  cities,  where  there  is  large  busi- 
ness, and  in  our  country  we  can  and  do  sell  meats  very  reasonably. 
We  have  a  great  many  of  them  in  Kansas  City.  I  think  the  people 
who  care  to  go  there  and  furnish  their  own  service  can  get  their 
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meats  with  very  little  charged  cost  over  the  wholesale  price,  and 
very  close  to  what  the  producer  gets.  I  know  our  percentage  of 
profit,  take  it  on  our  whole  business,  between  our  buying  cost  and 
our  selling  price,  that  is,  gross  profits,  is  less  than  15  per  cent.  Wo 
do  not  make  any  great  big  money. 

Senator  McNary.  What  is  your  net  profit? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Senator  McNary.  On  a  turnover;  is  that  what  you  are  speak- 
ing of? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes ;  on  our  yearly  business. 

Senator  McNary.  You  do  not  mean  it  is  2£  per  cent  net  on  the 
capital  employed  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  How  many  turnovers  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Schneider.  The  perishable  products  are  turned  over  quite 
often. 

Senator  McNary.  What  was  the  net  profit  on  your  investment 
during  the  year? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Twenty-five. 

Senator  McNary.  What  is  the  amount  of  capital  that  you  employ 
in  your  business? 

Mr.  Schneider.  We  are  incorporated  for  $100,000  now,  and  we  do 
$1,000,000  worth  of  business. 

Senator  McNary.  What  is  your  surplus? 

Mr.  Schneider.  We  have  not  any.  We  are  just  incorporated  this 
year.    I  had  been  leading  up  to  this. 

Senator  McNary.  And  out  of  your  million  dollars  worth  of  busi- 
ness, your  profit  was  25  per  cent  net? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  On  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Senator  McNary.  You  are  speaking  of  last  year — these  figures 
pertain  to  the  year  1918? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No,  sir — 1918? 

Senator  McNary.  What  year  have  you  reference  to? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  am  figuring  what  our  profits  will  be  this  year. 
Last  year  it  was  about  2  per  cent.  We  had  a  fire  last  year  which  de- 
stroyed our  place,  but  outside  of  that 

Senator  McNary  (interposing).  Have  your  profits  been  affected 
either  by  increase  or  decrease  during  the  time  of  governmental  con- 
trol, under  the  food  act. 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  exactly.  We 
have  been  growing  all  the  time.  We  put  on  these  new  markets  in 
1914 ;  that  was  about  the  year  the  war  began. 

Senator  McNary.  You  took  out  a  license,  of  course,  under  that 
act? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Then  that  did  not  deter  you  in  the  profits  you 
made  from  your  business  nor  keep  you  from  enlarging  it? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  And  you  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the 
transaction  of  your  business  during  the  food  control  under  a  license 
system? 
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Mr.  Schneider.  Well,  it  was  more  expensive;  there  was  some  un 
necessary  expense.  We  had  to  take  inventories  at  stated  times.  We 
had  to  keep  records  ready  for  the  Government  men  to  come  over  and 
examine  it  they  took  occasion  to.  However,  we  were  not  called  upon ; 
probably  if  we  had  been  we  would  have  had  to  make  other  records 
that  would  cost  us  more.    It  took  men  to  do  this  work. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  think  the  provisions  of  the  Kenyon  and 
Kendrick  bills  are  more  drastic  with  respect  to  Government  control 
and  regulation  than  those  which  prevailed  under  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration act? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  would  think  so.  I  think  it  was  entirely  differ- 
ent. 

Senator  McNary.  You  have  given  no  thought  to  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Sir? 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  that  question? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Well,  I  would  say  in  the  application  of  the  re- 
strictions, or  whatever  you  would  call  the  provisions  that  would  be 
made  by  them 

Senator  McNary.  I  think  I  understand.  Your  position  is  simply 
that  you  do  not  want  the  provisions  of  any  bill  to  extend  out  and 
reach  the  countryman  and  the  man  engaged  in  the  general  industries 
of  the  country,  the  feeder  or  the  buyer  of  cattle,  or  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer  in  groceries  or  meat  products.  That  is  your  posi- 
tion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes. 

Senator  McNary.  But  you  are  not  here  to  argue  from  any  facts 
that  this  bill  would  be  injurious  to  the  great  packers,  and  therefore 
reflect  itself  in  the  general  industries  that  were  dependent  upon  itf 

Mr.  Schneider.  It  certainly  would.  I  could  not  see  why  it  should 
not. 

Senator  McNary.  I  think  that  is  the  material  part  of  it.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  consider  seriously  that  the  general  industry 
would  be  licensed  or  controlled  by  governmental  regulation.  The 
point  we  should  seek  here — and  I  think  too  much  time  is  taken  up 
by  general  discussion — is  whether  or  not  a  monopoly  exists  through 
the  packers  90  as  to  control  prices  both  to  the  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer. And  another  live  question  is,  Are  the  unassociated  interests 
and  industries  of  the  packers  coming  into  competition  with  their 
legitimate  meat  products?  If  so,  there  should  perhaps  be  some 
regulation,  upon  the  theory  that*  they  are  monopolizing  food  prod- 
ucts to  the  detriment  of  the  consuming  and  producing  public.  I 
think  that  is  the  point  of  inquiry  here,  and  not  whether  the  general 
system  of  licensing  is  correct  in  theory  or  in  principle. 

Mr.  Schneider.  In  Kansas  City  we  have  several  small  packing 
houses  which  are  successful,  right  in  competition  with  the  large 
ones. 

Senator  McNary.  I  think  that  is  true  all  over  the  country;  all 
of  the  testimony  has  been  to  that  effect  here. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  competition  between  the  independent 
packers  and  the  big  five  and  between  the  big  five  as  such? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  know  there  is. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  sold  to  all  these  different  companies? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  buy  from  them. 
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Senator  McNary.  In  your  purchasing  do  you  find  them  giving  you 
the  same  prices  on  the  different  qualities? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Different  houses? 

Senator  McNary.  You  do  find  that? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir;  every  day. 

Senator  M&Nary.  That  is,  you  can  find  one  price  from  Swift 
to-day  and  another  price  from  Armour  the  same  day  on  the  precise 
quality  of  beef  or  canned  goods,  or  whatever  they  may  have  that 
you  want  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir;  we  find  that  in  beef.  You  know,  to  get 
the  precise  quality  each  animal  is  a  different  animal.  But  in  pork 
and  provisions,  if  we  buy  a  thousand  pounds  of  pork  loins  at  8  or 
10  cents  from  Swift  and  Armour,  they  are  practically  the  same 
product,  and  we  do  find  every  day — we  get  all  their  prices  before 
we  do  buy  our  pork,  to  find  out  which  one  is  the  lowest  and  which 
has  the  best  selection  for  us,  and  we  buy  pork  loins  at  from  6  to  8, 
8  to  10, 10  to  12,  and  12  to  14  cents. 

Senator  M6Nary.  You  are  wholesale  grocers. 

Mr.  Schneider.  Meats,  principally ;  I  handle  groceries,  also. 

Senator  McNary.  The  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association, 
and  also  other  wholesale  grocers,  are  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  upon 
the  theory  that  the  packers  are  driving  the  wholesale  grocers  out  of 
business.    Do  you  find  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  think  they  are  a  little  too  fearful.  In  some 
cases  we  even  enter  into  competition  with  the  packers  where  we  buy 
from  them.  I  find  them  in  keen  competition  in  every  way.  I  be- 
lieve the  wholesale  grocers  will  find  it  that  way.  I  buy  from  the 
wholesale  grocers  at  different  times.  We  also  occasionally  buy  some 
groceries  from  the  packers,  but  not  many. 

Senator  McNary.  You  are  from  Kansas  City,  are  you? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  The  Big  Five  packers  are  all  represented  at  the 
stockyards  there  and  they  all  have  packing  houses  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Kansas  City  is  the  only  city  in  the  country  where 
all  the  Big  Five  have  each  a  large  packing  house. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  they  not  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  They  have  not  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Schneider.  They  have  not  in  Chicago.  They  may  all  be  in 
Omaha,  but  I  do  not  think  so,  not  as  large  at  any  rate. 

Senator  McNary.  You  find  in  buying  your  canned  vegetables  that 
you  handle,  I  think  you  say? 

Mr.  Schneider,  i  es,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  That  you  can  buy  ordinarily  cheaper  from  the 
packers  than  you  can  from  the  wholesale  grocers? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  have  not  found  it  that  way. 

Senator  McNary.  Where  do  you  get  your  main  supplies  that  you 
resell  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Groceries — from  the  wholesale  grocers.  I  am  a 
wholesaler  in  that  I  sell  to  hotels  and  restaurants  in  wholesale  quan- 
tities, but  I  do  not  come  out  and  try  to  sell  the  retail  grocers. 

Senator  McNary.  But  suppose  you  went  to  buy  so  many  cases  of 
canned  pears.  Do  you  go  to  the  canning  company  or  do  you  go  to 
the  packers,  or  do  you  go  to  a  broker  ? 
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Mr.  Schneider.  I  go  to  the  wholesale  grocers  or  the  packers. 

Senator  McNart.  Do  you  not  find  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  handling 
a  great  many  products  that  you  handle? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNart.  Do  you  buy  from  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  or 
from  the  wholesale  grocers? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  would  not  sell  us  except 
through  wholesale  grocers. 

Senator  McNart.  Do  they  sell  to  the  packers? 

Mr.  Schneider.  In  our  section  of  the  country,  I  think  Swifts 
handle  some  of  their  products,  but  if  Libby's  salesman  would  sell 
me  groceries  it  would  come  through  one  of  the  wholesale  grocers,  I 
am  pretty  sure.    I  have  never  asked  them. 

Senator  McNart.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  frankly :  Does  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby  ever  come  in  open  competition  in  the  market  with 
the  packers  in  the  sale  of  their  products? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  just 

Senator  McNart  (interposing).  For  instance.  I  know  in  my  own 
town  in  Oregon  of  several  instances  where  Liboy,  McNeil  &  Libby 
have  canned  peas,  beans,  prunes,  loganberries,  pears,  apples,  peaches, 
and  what  not.  They  have  caneries  all  over  the  country.  When  you 
go  out  to  buy — using  pears  again  for  illustration — do  you  buy  from 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  diroct.  or  do  you  buy  through  the  packers, 
or  have  you  found  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  competing  with  the  pack- 
ers for  their  product  in  the  sale  of  their  goods?  That  is  certainly  a 
plain  question. 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  will  explain  to  you  the  best  I  can  how  Libby 
sells  goods  in  Kansas  City.  They  have  a  corps  of  salesmen  there, 
provided  they  have  anything  to  sell.  I  have  not  seen  one  of  them 
for  several  months.  You  could  not  buy  a  case  of  pears  in  Kansas 
City  hardly  at  this  time  from  a  wholesaler.  Libby's  salesmen  will 
call  on  the  grocery  trade;  they  will  take  their  orders  and  ask  you, 
"  Which  house  shall  we  fill  it  through?  "  And  I  have  in  former  years 
bought  some  stuff  from  Libby  and  had  it  filled  through  Swift,  and 
at  the  present  time  Swift  handles  Libby's  goods,  but  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  under  a  Libby  label;  I  think  they  use  a  different  label. 

Senator  McNart.  That  is  what  I  want  now. 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes. 

Senator  McNart.  Then,  Swift  is  the  agency  of  distribution  and 
sale  in  Kansas  City  for  the  Libby  products  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNart.  You  said  the  Swifts  handle  their  products  under 
a  different  name? 

Mr.  Schneider.  They  handle  some  of  them,  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  agents  for  ttiem. 

Senator  McNart.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  can  you  get  Libby's 
products  other  than  through  the  instrumentality  of  Swift? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNart.  Where? 

Mr.  Schneider.  From  the  wholesale  grocers. 

Senator  McNart.  They  sell  them,  too  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNart.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the 
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Mr.  Schneider,  I  have  not.  As  I  say.  I  have  not  had  any  calls 
from  any  salesmen  for  some  months,  ana  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  last  prices  that  they  gave  me. 

Senator  McNary.  Between  the  wholesale  grocers  and  the  Swifts. 
would  there  be  any  difference  in  prices  charged  for  Libby  products? 

Mr.  Schneider,  I  do  not  believe  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Senator  McNary.  You  know  that  Swift  owns  Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  have  understood  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  There  has  been  plenty  of  testimony  to  show  that 
those  products  are  first  put  into  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  grocers, 
and  the  wholesale  grocers  work  up  a  trade  for  that  ^particular  prod- 
uct; then  they  take  it  away  from  the  grocer  and  owift  handles  it 
exclusively,  which  works  to  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  wholesaler, 
because  he  has  had  the  product  and  went  through  very  weary  months 
or  years  in  building  up  a  demand  for  it,  only  to  have  the  trade  taken 
away  by  the  people  who  never  own  the  cannery.  I  wondered  if  that 
practice  obtained  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  would  put  it  the  other  way.  I  think  Libby  ad- 
vertises their  product  very  extensively  themselves.  They  have,  as 
I  mentioned,  a  corps  of  salesmen,  had — I  have  not  seen  them  in  the 
last  few  months.  When  they  have  a  product  to  sell  they  have  two  or 
three  men  working  Kansas  City,  selling  the  retail  grocers  and  what 
we  call  the  larger  jobbing  grocers ;  they  will  take  your  order  and'  it 
will  be  filled  through  any  jobber  in  Kansas  City,  possibly  through 
Europe,  if  you  ask  it.    I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  asked  them. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  ever  borrowed  money  from  any  of 
the  packers? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  been  employed  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  state? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No,  sir.    T?hank  you  very  much  for  your  hearing. 

Senator  Keyes.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  The  commit- 
tee will  now  hear  Mr.  Blackwell. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  S.  BLACKWELL,  MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 

Senator  Keyes.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  address  to  tha 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  My  name  is  J.  S.  Blackwell,  and  my  address  is 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  I  did  not  come  down  here  to  represent  the  pack- 
ers ;  I  came  down  here  in  the  interest  of  my  own  business,  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  as  a  feeder  and  a  farmer,  and  to  represent  my  neighbors. 

Senator  Kenyon,  of  course,  is  from  our  State,  and  he  is  a  very  fine 
man,  and  we  think  a  great  deal  of  him.  He  is  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  my  family.  I  am  sorry  that  a  Senator  from  a  prosperous 
State  like  Iowa  has  to  be  the  father  of  this  bill,  in  view  of  the  great 
prosperity  that  we  are  now  having.  I  do  not  think  such  legislation 
should  originate  from  a  State  like  ours. 

I  will  tell  you  something  hero  that  I  have  outlined  a  little  for 
your  information. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  licensing  of  any  commercial  or  industrial 
business,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  live  stock  and  meat  industry 
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that  needs  further  legislation.  It  will  only  make  people  think  there 
is  justification  for  agitation  already  had  and  prevent  the  country 
from  settling  down  as  it  should.  This  will  result  in  the  curtailment 
of  production  which,  of  course,  will  necessarily  result  in  the  shortage 
and  corresponding  harrowing  pri.es.  I  do  not  see  what  you  gentle- 
men are  trying  to  accomplish  with  these  bills.  If  they  are  for  the 
purpose  indicated  in  their  title,  "  to  stimulate  the  production  of  live 
stock,"  they  will  most  surely  be  a  terrible  disappointment  to  you  if 
passed. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  license  law  for  business.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  in  this  country,  as,  in  fact,  all  over  the 
world,  and  it  is  about  time,  instead  of  temporizing  with  it,  that  the 
responsible  people  in  all  walks  of  life  get  together  and  pound  that 
socialism. 

In  the  last  couple  of  months  I  have  talked  with  my  neighbors  and 
various  farmers  and  shippers  whom  I  have  met  on  live-stock  trains  in 
the  conduct  of  my  business,  and,  with  only  one  exception,  every  one  of 
those  men  have  been  absolutely  opposed  to  this  legislation.  It  is  the 
feeling  out  in  my  country  that  this  legislation  is  based  on  a  one-sided 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  we  all  feel  that  this 
report  was  not  put  out  for  the  good  of  the  industry. 

With  the  income  tax  now  in  effect,  we  know  the  Government  has 
access  to  the  packers'  books,  and  if  they  are  not  making  correct  state- 
ments they  will  be  put  in  the  penitentiary.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
behind  this  Federal  Trade  Commission  report,  but  there  is  evidently 
some  interest  with  an  ax  to  grind  at  the  expense  of  the  live-stock 
producers  and  the  packers.  My  guess  is  that  it  is  the  packers  they 
are  after,  but  they  c  an  not  get  them  without  getting  us. 

I  ship  to  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis.  The  service  I  get  from 
the  pac  kers  at  these  points  is  A-l.    I  don't  want  it  interfered  with. 

Iowa's  land  values  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  within  the 
last  few  years — from  $50  an  acre  to  $500  an  acre,  and  some  places 
more  than  that.  This  is  due  to  the  packers  more  than  any  single 
thing,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  why :  Iowa  is  the  greatest  hog-producing 
State  in  the  Union.  Besides,  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  cattle-produc- 
ing States,  as  well  as  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  production  of 
poultry,  eggs,  and  butter.  Town  is  a  great  corn-growing  State  also. 
Now,  all  of  these  products  of  our  farms,  practically,  are  sold  to  the 
packers  at  a  ready  cash  market  every  day  in  the  year. 

Before  the  packers  became  so  efficient  in  the  management  of  their 
business  many  Iowa  farmers  lost  their  farms  through  mortgages, 
but  since  land  values  have  reached  their  present  size  you  don't  hear 
of  a  farmer  losing  his  farm  on  account  of  mortgage  foreclosure.  So 
that  I. consider  the  packers  have  a  credit  for  a  (peat  deal  of  the 
high  prices  that  Iowa  farmers  are  receiving  for  their  product. 

We  all  know  that  we  owe  to  the  packers  the  creation  of  the  best 
system  for  distribution  of  foods  in  the  world.  I  am  satisfied  this 
business  won't  run  itself,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  constant  agitation 
and  annoyance  of  the  packers  is  bound  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  efficiency  of  their  operation.  Their  work  is  being  done  for  us  now 
very  cheaply,  and  we  should  aim  to  continue  it  that  way.  They  claim 
their  earnings  are  at  a  minimum  and  if  their  statements  are  not  true 
why  doesn't  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  prove  it. 
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I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  refrigerator  cars  as  these  bills 
provide  that  the  packers  must  give  up  their  cars,  and  I  feel  that  this 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  packers,  as  well  as  harmful  to  the  pro- 
ducers. I  think  one  of  your  committee,  who,  I  am  reliably  informed, 
was  interested  in  a  packing  plant  in  his  home  town  in  Iowa,  found 
that  one  of  the  first  obstacles  his.  company  encountered  was  the  in- 
ability to  get  the  railroads  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars  when  they 
wanted  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  buy  their  own  cars. 

The  producers  in  my  State,  gentlemen,  have  had  a  great  change 
of  heart  regarding  the  big  packers.  Common  talk  out  there  now  is 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ought  to  prove  something  or 
shut  up.  Their  system  of  starting  out  trying  people  in  the  news- 
papers is  just  another  aid  to  the  unrest  in  the  country.  I  am  satis- 
fied, howTever,  Senator  Kenyon,  that  when  you  get  a  chance  to  come 
back  home  to  Iowa  and  put  your  ear  to  the  ground  you  will  want  to 
get  off  these  bills  just  as  quickly  as  you  know  how.  I  can  not  find 
out  where  you  are  getting  any  support  from  our  people. 

Senator  Keyes.  Mr.  Blackwell,  have  vou  ever  been  connected  with 
the  so-called  large  packers? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  least.  I  have  always  been  a 
producer  and  heavy  shipper  and  feeder  all  my  lifetime. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  should  judge  that  you  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
improve  by  having  conditions  different  from  what  they  now  are. 
We  are  enjoying  great  prosperity,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  farmers 
are  making  money  and,  as  I  stated  there  in  my  statement,  there  was 
only  one  man  who  I  talked  to  who  was  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  in  the 
last  few  days  he  has  changed  his  mind  somewhat.  He  was  at  the 
Des  Moines  fair  and  had  some  very  fine  hogs,  and  he  was  offered 
$5,000  for  one  male  hog.  He  thought  that  price  was  pretty  good,  but 
he  did  not  sell  him.  There  was  another  male  hog  sold  at  that  time 
for  $12,000. 

Senator  Keyes.  Do  you  find  there  is  fair  competition? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  I  do.  I  do  not  remember  of  a  single  shipment 
I  have  ever  had  but  what  there  was  some  competition  and  sometimes 
a  great  deal. 

Senator  McNary.  I  was  interested  in  that  statement,  Mr.  Black- 
well,  you  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Iowa  land  values  had  increased 
from  $50  to  as  high  as  $500  an  acre. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir;  and  even  more. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  high  enough.  How  many  years  were 
required  to  make  this  wonderful  advance  ? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Just  very  few. 

Senator  McNary.  During  the  period  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  No  ;  it  was  longer  than  that.  The  farmers  had 
a  hard  row  to  hoe  from  the  small  Government  price  of  $1.25  up  to 
$50  an  acre.  But  after  our  Iowa  land  reached  $50  an  acre,  when  it 
got  about  $50  in  value,  they  had  no  trouble  whatever. 

Senator  McNary.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  main  increase — this  enor- 
mous advance — has  been  from  the  time  the  war  started  in  Europe, 
namely,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  which  has  been  the  last  five  years, 
in  other  words? 
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Mr.  Blackwell.  That  they  have  had  this  great  prosperity! 

Senator  McN art.  This  great  increase  in  land  values  ? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  They  have  had  a  big  increase  in  that  length  of 
time,  that  is  true.    But  it  has  been  going  on  for  quite  a  while. 

Senator  McNary.  I  have  looked  back,  and  I  remember  the  census 
a  few  years  ago  showed  there  were  fewer  farmers  the  last  ten  years 
than  there  were  ten  years  before ;  and  in  my  State  there  are  a  great 
many  excellent  people  who  came  from  Iowa  and  located  in  Oregon, 
and  I  was  amazed  at  the  statement  that  your  lands  have  increased 
from  $50  to  $500.  Now,  another  statement  which  also  astonishes 
me  is  the  fact  you  claim  all  this  prosperity  is  due  to  the  packers. 
Do  you  not  think  that  your  price  or  hogs  and  cattle  and  poultry  and 
eggs  is  due  to  a  world  shortage  rather  than  to  any  beneficent  desire 
of  the  packers  to  make  you  farmers  out  there  comfortably  fixed  and 
increase  your  land  values  several  hundred  per  cent? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir ;  supply  and  demand,  of  course,  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  value  of  everything. 

Senator  McNary.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  everything. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  No ;  I  want  that  record  to  stand  just  exactly  as 
I  have  given  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why:  Because  you  claim  that 
the  packers  should  be  put  under  Government  control,  should  be 
under  the  management  of  one  single  man,  as  I  understand.  That 
can  only  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  producer.  I  also  refer  to  other 
statements  that  the  packers  are  not  creating  any  competition  when 
this  stuff,  is  put  upon  the  market;  that  they  buy  at  one  price,  and 
hundreds  of  other  statements  like  that. 

My  statement  there  is  true,  because  there  is  competition,  because 
they  have  treated  the  producers  fair,  and  they  have  paid  a  good 

J  rice.  Of  course,  the  demand  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  they 
ave  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  too. 

Senator  McNary.  Well,  there  may  be  difference  of  opinions,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  matter  with  you.  I  have  mj  own  judg- 
ment that  they  have  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  price 
at  all.  There  is  a  world  shortage,  and  without  the  packers  the  cost 
would  be  just  as  high  to-day.  They  are  efficient;  they  have  fur- 
nished a  good  organ  and  instrumentality  by  which  these  things  are 
marketed,  but  they  have  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
price,  absolutely  nothing.  And  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  prices 
received  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  is  due  to  the  packers 
is  an  absurd  statement. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  I  can  not  agree  with  you. 

Senator  McNary.  I  understand  that.  I  am  putting  that  state- 
ment in  the  record  as  my  own  observation. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  If  they  were  in  this  combination  that  you 
speak  of 

Senator  McNary.  I  did  not  speak  of  any  "  combination." 

Mr.  Blackwell.  If  there  is  a  combination  in  this  stuff,  I  will 
admit  that  they  will  buy  this  stuff  at  much  less  prices,  and  the  farm- 
ers would  not  nave  as  much  money. 

Senator  McNary.  I  am  farming  in  the  west,  very  largely  engaged 
in  prune  culture.  I  used  to  be  tickled  almost  unto  death  to  get  2£ 
cents  a  pound,  and  prunes  are  selling  now  for  10  and  12  cents.  With 
hops  it  is  the  same  way,  even  with  prohibition ;  also,  walnuts,  cher- 
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ries,  pears,  and  apples.  In  fact,  the  packers  do  not  handle  one 
solitary  thing  in  Oregon,  and  yet  our  State  never  has  been  as  pros- 
perous as  it  is  now — without  the  packers.  They  have  other  facilities 
of  reaching  the  markets.  It  is  because  of  a  demand  and  shortage  in 
the  world  markets,  and  to  say  that  the  packers  make  these  prices — 
I  am  not  saying  what  my  views  on  these  bills  are,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  will  support  them  or  not — and  I  realize  the  efficiency 
of  the  packers — but  to  say,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  packers  make 
profits  for  the  farmers,  and  increase  their  land  values,  is  an  incident 
quite  away,  a  cause  quite  apart  from  the  packers. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  We  produce  out  there  a  great  quantity  of  food 
supplies  and  products  that  are  sold  to  the  packers,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  treatment  we  get  at  their  hands. 

Senator  McNary.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  I  am  just  taking  the  other 
proposition  of  your  statement,  the  prosperity  due  to  the  packers. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  I  believe  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I 
think  that  if  you  gentlemen  would  get  together  and  do  something 
with  the  sugar  exchange,  and  the  cotton  exchange,  and  the  grain 
exchanges  dealing  in  futures,  and  let  supply  and  demand  control, 
and  let  the  prices  go  sky-high  if  there  is  little,  and  so  low  if  there 
is  too  much,  that  the  country  would  be  far  better  off^  and,  as  some- 
one has  said  to-day,  before  I  did,  we  are  not  producing  enough,  and 
you  will  never  get  the  high  cost  of  living  down  until  labor  acts 
honestly  and  wants  to  help,  and  the  producer  with  the  hand  of 
Providence  produces  all  along  the  line  more  stuff  than  we  know  what 
to  do  with,  then  we  will  get  stuff  down,  and  not  before.  You  can 
not  get  a  supply  of  manufactured  goods  if  we  only  work  three- 
quarters  of  a  day. 

Senator  Capper.  You  think  there  is  control  to  the  detriment  of  the 

gublic  by  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and  the  Grain  Exchange,  and  the 
ugar  Exchange,  but  that  the  cattle  market  is  not  controlled  in 
any  way,  and  is  all  right  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  idea.  It  is  all  right  as  it  is. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  better  prosperity.  For  instance,  in 
Chicago  it  has  been  possible  to  get  47,000  cattle  there  in  one  day. 
And  they  bought  those  cattle,  ana  paid  us  the  money,  and  let  us  go 
home.  We  cattlemen  and  feeders  are  largely  to  blame  for  some  of 
these  conditions.  Last  fall  we  had  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  prosperity 
feeding  big  steers,  cattle  that  would  come  under  the  specifications 
for  the  Army,  of  a  certain  weight  carcass.  When  we  got  a  steer  that 
weighed  less  than  that,  we  had  to  take  a  less  price.  When  the  war 
was  over,  we  thought  we  would  have  a  market  for  the  great,  big, 
heavy  fed  steer,  and  consequently  we  overdid  it.  We  got  too  much 
of  that  one  class  of  beef  on  the  market,  and  we  had  to  take  a  less 
price.  If  we  had  bought  some  young  stuff,  like  calves  and  yearlings, 
we  would  have  been  in  better  shape.  That  stuff  came  to  the  market 
this  summer  when  the  drop  occurred  in  the  other  stuff,  and  made 
splendid  money  for  the  producer  because  there  was  not  too  much* 
of  it. 

Senator  Capper.  How  many  head  have  you  handled  a  year? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Oh,  I  guess  I  possibly  feed  a  couple  hundred 
head,  and  ship  one  or  two  cars  besides  that. 

Senator  Capper.  Are  there  any  banks  in  Muscatine,  Iowa? 
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Mr.  Blackwell.  No;  I  am  not  interested  in  any  bank  there.  I 
am  interested  in  the  lumber  business,  in  Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Senator  Capper.  Have  you  talked  to  any  bankers  about  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  great  many  people. 

Senator  Capper.  Are  the  bankers  against  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  buy  a  great  deal  of  the 
packers'  paper,  and  like  it,  and  wonder  what  the  result  will  be  if 
this  bill  is  passed.  Besides,  they  loan  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
cattlemen  and  feeders — and  the  feeder  himself  is  very  anxious  to 
know  whether  he  can  borrow  money  to  go  ahead  or  not.  We  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  will  be  the  result. 
We  are,  in  fact,  at  sea.  It  is  going  to.  mean  a  big  change  in  the 
matter  of  production  of  live  stock  if  this  bill  is  passed.  We  do  not 
know  just  what  the  result  will  b:\  We  feel  anxious  to  have  you  men 
let  this  matter  stand  just  as  it  is.    We  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  the  packers  intimate  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  secure  money  in  the  future  if  this  bill  passes? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  No,  sir;  the  packers  do  not  say  that.  I  had  a 
talk  with  a  packer  early  in  the  game,  when  this  thing  first  came  up. 
I  said  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  result  will  be.  Thev  said  thev 
did  not  know.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  was  anxious  to  get  down 
here  before  your  committee  and  tell  you  what  I  thought. 

Senator  Capper.  You  talked  with  some  of  the  packers,  you  say? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Yes:  sir.  When  this  Kenyon  bill  first  came  up, 
as  I  said  at  the  beginning — and  I  am  not  representing  the  packers 
in  the  least.  I  am  here  in  the  interest  pf  my  own  individual  busi- 
ness. I  think  my  business  is  big  enough  for  me  to  come  down  here 
and  tell  you  people  what  I  think,  and  to  take  my  own  time  and  pay 
my  own  expense  to  do  it 

Senator  Capper.  The  packers  did  not  suggest  that  you  come  here  ? 

Mr.  Blackwell.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  You  have  been  having  a  lot 
of  men  from  the  grazing  districts,  you  know,  like  Wyoming,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  so  on.  We  Iowa  people  are  the  people  who  take 
those  cattle  that  have  been  grown  on  the  ranches,  and  take  them 
to  our  corn-raising  States,  and  feed  them.  We  cut  auite  a  figure  in 
this  thing,  as  well  as  the  man  who  raises  the  steer  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  Any  further  questions?  [A  pause 
without  response.]  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  then,  Mr. 
Blackwell. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  And  I  thank  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  Is  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Hurst,  of  Kansas 
City,  here? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  You  will  please  come  around  and  give  your  name, 
business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  RALPH  HURST,  WHOLESALE  EGG,  POTJLTHY, 

AND  BUTTER  DEALER,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Hirst.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  will 
state  that  I  am  a  wholesale  egg,  poultry,  and  butter  dealer  in  Kansas 
Citv,  Mo. 
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From  the  testimony  I  have  heard  to-day  and  from  the  dispatches 
I  have  read  in  the  papers  it  seems  that  this  bill  is  for  the  Big 
Five 

Senator  Capper  (interposing).  For  the  Big  Five? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  I  mean  against  the  Big  Five,  or  is  hitting  at 
the  Big  Five  packers. 

Perhaps  I  should  feel  honored  that  I  am  one  of  them,  or  that  I 
am  classed  with  them.  This  bill  affects  me  only  in  that  it  says, 
u  Buying,  selling,  or  shipping  dairy  products,  poultry,  or  poultry 
products  in  commerce."    It  vitally  affects  my  business. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  testimony  given  by  any 
men  in  my  line  of  business  here  before  jou  or  not.  There  has  been 
none  of  it  given  in  the  newspapers  that  I  have  read. 

Senator  Capper.  There  have  been  several  here  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  my  knowledge  of  it  has  been  only  gained  through 
reading  the  newspaper  dispatches,  and  in  those  dispatches  the  greater 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  packers'  end  of  it. 

This  bill  provides  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  subdivision  (d)  of  this  section  shall  include  only  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  dairy  products,  or  of  preparing 
poultry  or  poultry  products  for  sale  whose  business  shall  exceed  $500,000 
per  year. 

Therefore  a  man  must  be  doing  a  business  of  $500,000  or  more  a 
year  before  he  gets  into  the  big  class.  Consequently  that  catches 
me.  My  neighbor  across  the  street,  who  does  possibly  a  business  of 
$300,000  or  $400,000,  and  others  there  in  Kansas  City  will  not  be 
placed  under  the  restrictions  and  regulations  that  this  will  entail, 
if  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  upon  me.  I  contend  that  that  will  be 
an  injustice  on  me,  that  part  of  it. 

I  have  operated  under  a  license  under  the  food-control  act  and 
have  learned  from  that  experience  how  this  thing  will  probably 
work.  All  of  us  people  were  very  glad  tc  do  our  best  under  that 
law  during  the  stress  of  war.  But  war  is  not  now  on  us.  Condi- 
tions are  different.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  I  am  not  only 
voicing  my  own  position  in  reference  to  this  bill  but  that  of  three 
or  four  other  produce  dealers  who  are  my  associates  in  Kansas  City. 

This  bill  gives  this  $10,000-a-year  man  authority  over  my  business 
as  well  as  over  packing  houses.  A  $10,000-a-year  man,  with  prob- 
ably no  practical  experience  in  the  poultry  and  egg  business,  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  my  business.  They  are  not  going  to  pick  a  man 
in  my  line  if  they  are  going  to  regulate  the  million-dollar  packers. 
I  will  be  very  secondary  of  importance  in  this  matter.  But  in  the 
matter  of  regulations  promulgated  by  such  a  man  I  will  certainly 
be  hit. 

It  may  hit  me  through  prohibiting  ownership  or  control  or  being 
a  stockholder  in  any  other  line  of  business — and  I  hope  some  day 
to  get  big  enough  to  be  more  than  a  produce  man.  No  produce  men 
ever  get  rich. 

This  law  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  act.  And  there  has  been  a  sort  of  curiosity  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  the  purposes  of  this  act,  in  toto,  are.    In  the  pre- 
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amble  there  is  stated :  "  To  stimulate  the  production,  sale,  and  dis- 
tribution of  live  stock  and  live-stock  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Now,  what  the  words  "  other  purposes  "  may  cover  I  do  not  know. 
It  may  cover  a  multitude  of  rules. 

I  have  operated,  as  I  said  before,  under  the  Food  Administration, 
where  we  had  the  rules  of  one  day  rescinded  on  the  next.  We  have 
had  rules  interpreted  one  way  one  day,  and  another  way  the  next. 
Rules  have  been  interpreted  a  certain  way  to-day  and  to-morrow  and 
as  time  passed  on  they  were  interpreted  in  an  entirely  different 
way. 

From  my  reading  of  this  bill,  and  I  guess  I  have  read  it  correctly, 
this  one  man  will  have  the  power  to  promulgate  new  rules,  institute 
new  ideas  in  his  organization  for  the  regulation  of  others,  and  will 
have  complete  charge  of  the  situation. 

It  is  stated  here — 

Sec.  13.  That  whenever  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs  believes  that  any 
licensee  is  violating  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  duly 
made  and  promulgated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  cause 
notice  in  writing  to  be  served  upon  the  licensee  specifying  the  alleged  violation 
and  requiring  him  to  attend  and  testify  at  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  a  time  and  place  designated  therein,  and  at  such  time  and 
place  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  afford  to  the  Commissioner  of  Food- 
stuffs and  the  licensee  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  person  or  by 
counsel  and  through  witnesses,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  act. 

Under  that  provision  my  license  might  be  taken  away  from  me. 

There  is  another  statement  in  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  see  it  now, 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  issue  me  a  license.  It 
does  not  say  he  must,  but  that  he  may.  It  states  that  he  has  dis- 
cretion to  decide  whether  I  have  capital  sufficient  to  do  the  business 
I  am  doing.  He  is  the  credit  agency  for  the  produce  business.  I 
suppose  his  O.  K.  by  the  issuance  of  a  license  means  that  a  man's 
credit  is  O.  K. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  did  not  think  my  cap- 
ital was  big  enough — and  I  am  probably  a  poor  man,  and  from  the 
figures  that  would  be  shown  for  my  business,  it  might  be  said  that 
I  was  conducting  my  business  on  a  small  amount  of  capital — he 
might  refuse  to  give  me  a  license. 

Another  paragraph  in  the  bill — and  no  doubt  put  in  to  get  after 
the  five  big  packers — is  this : 

To  furnish  the  services  and  facilities  of  his  business  on  fair  and  reasonable 
terms  and  without  unjust  discrimination  to  persons  applying  for  the  same. 

You  can  see  the  injustice  in  that  to  my  business.  Think  of  a 
one-horse  business  being  turned  over  to  country  shippers  to  operate 
their  city  business,  if  they  so  desired.  I  can  not  see  in  that  para- 
graph why  I  would  not  have  to  do  it  if  the  commissioner  of  food- 
stuffs should  so  decide. 

Another  paragraph  that  is  very  radically  wrong  is  the  putting  of 
unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate,  as  shown  on  page  21, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  section  here 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  Which  bill  is  that? 

Mr.  Hurst.  It  is  the  Kenyon  bill.  This  is  the  only  bill  I  have 
given  thought  to,  because  I  thought  it  was  the  least  drastic  of  the 
bills  before  this  committee. 
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Senator  McNary.  It  is  more  drastic  than  the  Kendrick  bill. 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  thought  it  was  the  least  drastic. 

Senator  McNary.  It  is  the  most  drastic. 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  I  have  not  read  the  other  bill,  but  have  read 
this  Kenyon  bill  over  several  times. 

There  is  provided  here  for  the  issuance  by  agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  certificates  showing  the  results  of  inspec- 
tion of  live  stock,  live  stock  products,  or  perishable  foodstuffs  re- 
ceived or  distributed  by  a  licensee.  I  suppose  that  agent  will  issue 
a  certificate  of  condition  or  quality,  and  that  that  is  prima  facie 
evidence  in  a  court  of  the  condition  of  the  goods.  It  is  unlimited 
power  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  agents. 

As  an  illustration  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  brother  shipped 

a  car  of  eggs  to  Dallas,  Tex. — and  this  was  during  the  time  of 

the  Food  Administration;  and  I  can  cite  many  instances  of  danger 

as  judged  from  the  operations  of  the  Food  Administration — as 

I  say  he  shipped  a  carload  of  eggs  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  which  a  man 

had  purchased,  but  the  man  turned  the  car  down,  and  had  the 

Food  Administration  Bureau  there  inspect  the  car  and  say  that 

it  was  a  poor  car  of  eggs.    The  inspection  that  he  furnished  was 

submitted  to  the  Missouri  Food  Administrator,  at  Columbia.    There 

they  passed  upon  this  car  of  eggs  as  being  in  good  condition,  and 

that  the  shipper  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  consignee  must  take 

the  car — directly  opposite  opinions  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 

Food  Administration  of  two  different  States,  with  the  same  figures 

before  them.    That  shows  the  chance  of  error  in  passing  judgment 

by  some  subordinates  or  agents  of  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs 

under  the  proposed  bill. 

And  I  would  like  to  state  further  that  I  am  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment regulation  in  general.  I  have  had  experience  in  my  business 
under  the  Kailroad  Administration  and  the  Food  Administration 
licensing  system.  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous stand  for  our  Government  to  take;  a  stand  not  necessary 
at  all  now.  It  was  no  doubt  necessary,  and  I  approved  of  it  of 
course  thoroughly,  during  the  crisis  of  the  war.  But  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  solemnly  register  my  objection  to  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  to  ask  you  Senators  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Senator  Capper.  Are  all  of  the  Big  Five  packers  doing  business 

in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Hurst.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capper.  How  many  of  them  are  buying  eggs? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Swift,  Cudahy,  Morris — well,  all  five  of  them. 

Senator  Capper.  To  what  extent  do  they  influence  the  egg  market 
of  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Very  considerably.  They  are  my  biggest  competitors 
always. 

Senator  Capper.  So  they  really  have  a  good  deal  of  control  over 
the  Kansas  City  egg  market? 

Mr.  Hurst.  No;  but  they  have  put  out  lots  of  goods.  Anybody 
who  puts  out  lots  of  goods  is  bound  to  have  a  good  deal  of  influence 
on  a  market. 

Senator  Capper.  They  are  *  a  considerable  factor  on  the  Kansas 
City  egg  market 
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Mr.  Hurst.  Yes;  but  up  and  down.  If  they  are  in  the  market 
I  step  aside  very  often — I  mean,  if  they  are  in  the  market  to  get 
the  business. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  really  desirable  condition 
to  have  in  a  big  market  like  that  at  Kansas  City,  that  five  firms 
really  control  the  market? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Oh,  I  did  not  say  that  they  control  the  market.  I 
say  they  are  a  factor;  and  I  am  as  well  a  factor  in  the  market  there. 

Senator  Capper.  Yes;  but  you  have  a  subordinate  business  really 
to  their  method  of  doing  business  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  said  that  I  stepped  aside  at  times,  and  I  do  it  for 
my  own  protection.  In  other  words,  I  would  rather  keep  my  money 
in  my  pocket  than  to  try  to  meet  their  competition.  I  do  not  have 
to  step  aside,  but  I  do  it  as  a  matter  of  business. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people  that  they  handle  the  business  as  they  do? 

Mr.  Hurst.  If  they  have  the  brains  to  get  it;  yes.  I  would  like 
to  be  big  enough  so  that  I  could  keep  going,  and  if  I  felt  that  I  was 
smart  enough  to  build  up  my  business  to  a  great  point  I  would  like 
to  have  the  right  to  do  it.  The  packers  are  my  competitors,  and  they 
are  in  the  same  line  of  business  that  I  am  in;  and  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  produce  end  of  their  business  is  going  to  become  an  im- 
portant end  of  their  business. 

Senator  Capper.  Isn't  it  within  the  power  of  the  Big  Five  packers 
to  drop  out  of  the  market  and  smash  the  market? 

Mr.  Hurst.  It  will  influence  the  market,  but  the  market  will  not 
go  to  smash. 

Senator  Capper.  It  will  influence  the  price  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  Hurst.  It  will  make  a  break  in  the  market  to  a  certain  extent 
to  withdraw  that  large  demand,  but 

Senator  Capper  (interposing).  Is  that  to  the  best  interests  of  any- 
one but  the  packers  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  but  all  markets  are  made  in  that  same  way. 
There  is  no  market  made  in  any  other  way,  unless  it  is  a  monopolized 
market. 

Senator  Capper.  Does  not  that  market  pretty  nearly  come  to  the 
point  of  being  a  monopolized  market? 

Mr.  Hurst.  If  their  buyers  get  out  of  the  market? 

Senator  Capper.  Does  not  the  Big  Five  pretty  nearly  monopolize 
the  Kansas  City  egg  market? 

Mr.  Hurst.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  not  at  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Capper.  They  can  sew  it  up? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  wrould  put  it  further  than  that.  I  would  say  that 
Swift  &  Co.  can  come  nearer  making  the  market  on  eggs  than  any 
other  one  factor.  But  no  one  factor  can  cover  the  market.  It  wouW 
not  take  so  long  to  fill  Swift  &  Co.  up  on  eggs,  if  they  want  thorn: 
or  to  find  another  outlet  if  they  stepped  out  of  the  market. 

Senator  Capper.  When  things  get  in  the  condition  where  one  or 
two  firms  can  really  dominate  a  market,  in  an  important  center  like 
Kansas  City,  isn't  it  to  the  best  interests  of  everybody,  even  for  the 
packets  themselves,  that  suspicion,  should  be  removed,  and  that  some 
sort  of  Government  supervision  be  exercised,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  producer,  middleman,  and  consumer;  to  have  some  sort  of 
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supervision  that  would  not  be  drastic.  No  one  here,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  wants  to  harm  the  packing  industry,  or  the  live-stock  industry, 
or  the  egg  business,  but  isn't  it  really  a  serious  question  about  which 
something  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  do  not  know  why  the  packing  business,  or  my  busi- 
ness, should  be  singled  out  as  the  object  of  an  experiment.  If  they 
are  going  to  experiment  on  a  new  system  why  start  on  us?  I  am  not 
defending  the  packers  at  all,  because  they  are  not  anything  to  me 
one  way  or  another;  they  sell  some  stuff  to  me,  and  I  sell  some  to 
them.    I  sometimes  buy  from  one  packer  and  sell  it  to  another  packer. 

Senator  Capper.  This  demand  for  legislation  has  been  brought 
about  by  reason  of  the  Big  Five  having  grown  to  almost  an  alarming 
extent  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  any  man  in  the  last  few  years  who  has  done 
any  business  at  all  could  not  help  growing  big.  A  fool  could  make 
money  in  the  last  few  years  on  food  products,  if  he  could  do  any  busi- 
ness at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  the  packers  have  been  so  sagacious  in 
the  last  few  years  either  in  the  buying  or  the  selling  of  goods.  Any 
man  could  make  money  on  a  rising  market.  But  there  is  a  time  of 
adjustment  coming,  when  the  packers  or  someone  else  must  hold 
the  market  when  it  begins  to  decline  and  when  it  will  go  down  and 
down. 

Senator  Capper.  Do  you  think  any  harm  will  come  from  their 
branching  out  rapidly  and  taking  in  a  great  many  other  lines  of 
business  that  really  have  no  relation  to  the  meat  business? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  line  of  business 
that  they  have  entered  like  they  have  my  own  line.  My  line  has  be- 
come a  specialty  or  a  very  important  branch  of  the  packing-house 
business,  or  with  the  larger  packers  anyway.  It  has  been  tested 
in  our  line  thoroughly,  because  they  have  been  in  it  for  20  years,  or 
Armour  has  been  in  it  that  long  anyhow,  and  I  do  not  really  know 
how  long  they  have  been  in  it.  It  has  been  shown  in  our  line  of 
business  that  they  have  at  least  not  eliminated  us,  and  it  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  they  never  will  eliminate  us. 

Senator  Capper.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  egg  corner  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  have  known  of  an  egg  famine,  but  not  of  an  egg 
corner. 

Senator  Capper.  Does  not  it  reach  that  condition  where  a  few 
firms  or  one  or  two  or  half  a  dozen  firms  control  the  egg  supply? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  I  would  say  that  last  year  the  packers  had  a 
majority  of  the  eggs,  late  in  the  season,  and  if  you  wish  to  call  that  a 
corner  I  guess  you  would  say  it  was  a  corner.  They  had  the  most  of 
the  eggs  to  sell,  but  they  sold  them  as  fast  as  the  public  would  take 
them. 

Senator  Capper.  Did  they  run  up  the  price  on  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  They  did  not  run  up  the  price,  because  they  were  lim- 
ited as  to  the  price  that  could  be  asked  on  them. 

And  right  along  that  line  comes  the  regulations  and  interpreta- 
tions by  this  proposed  food  commissioner:  The  original  ruling  is- 
sued by  the  Food  Administration  was  that  we  should  make  6  per  cent 
on  a  car  of  eggs,  the  original  store  could,  and  4  per  cent  could  be 
macle  by  the  jobber,  and  6  per  cent  more  if  you  sold  direct  to  the 
retail  trade.    That  was  the  way  it  was  interpreted  for  us  at  the  be- 
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ginning.  The  interpretation  at  first,  particularly  as  to  the  smaller 
operators,  was  that  I  could  sell  a  car  at  a  profit  of  6  per  cent,  and 
when  the  market  reached  that  point  I  could  sell. 

After  that  an  interpretation  came  out  that  I  could  make  6  per 
cent  and  4  per  cent  I  am  also  a  jobber  and  a  wholesaler,  but  not  a 
speculator. 

Afterwards  an  interpretation  came  out  that  I  could  sell  it  and 
make  16  per  cent. 

And  so  it  was ;  interpretations  and  rulings,  as  time  went  by,  were 
changed.  It  resulted  in  disrupting  business,  and  put  us  in  the  posi- 
tion where  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  from  day  to  day. 

Another  ruling  went  out — I  do  not  know  just  the  time  of  year,  but 
it  may  have  been  last  February — that  all  frozen  poultry  had  to  be 
sold  by  a  specified  time.  That  ruling  demoralized  the  market.  But 
the  fact  was  that  the  quantity  in  storage  could  not  be  moved  within 
the  specified  time;  and  shortly  afterwards  that  interpretation  or 
ruling  was  rescinded  by  the  Food  Administration. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  why  could  not  regulations  and 
rules  be  interpretated  or  made  by  this  one  man  in  the  same  way  ?  We 
were  glad  to  conform  to  whatever  rulings  were  made  during  war 
time.  But  it  is  different  now.  And  it  is  possible  that  this  will  be 
perpetual  legislation ;  and  possibly  a  stepping  stone  to  further  regu- 
lation. 

Senator  Capper.  It  is  possible  that  in  case  of  an  egg  famine;  in 
fact  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  big  five  would  control  the  egg  supply, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  they  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  do  it, 
because  they  have  the  most  money.  But  then  you  are  going  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  big  five  packers  are  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  big  five  are  a  whole  lot  of  people  engaged  in  competition. 

Senator  Capper.  Their  methods  seem  to  be  very  much  the  same, 
and  thev  work  along  the  same  line  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  I  have  done  lots  of  business  with  the  packers — 
and  while  I  am  not  defending  the  big  packers  in  any  way  at  all,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  indicated  a  com- 
bination among  them.  In  my  business  relations  with  them  I  have 
not  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  know  about  live  stock  and 
slaughtering  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  certainly  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing to  indicate  a  combination  among  them  in  my  dealings  with  them. 

Senator  Capper.  Each  year  we  see  them  getting  control  of  a  larger 
volume  of  business ;  for  instance,  in  the  egg  business.  What  is  that 
going  to  lead  to  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  The  reason  they  are  getting  it  is  because  they  can  do 
the  business  better  than  I  can  or  than  my  competitors  can  do  it.  If 
1  could  do  it  more  cheaply  than  they  can,  if  I  could  deal  to  better  ad- 
vantage with  the  shipper  of  eggs  and  consumer  of  eggs,  I  would  get 
the  business.  But  they  know  better  how  to  do  business  than  I  do,  I 
guess. 

Senator  Capper.  And  they  are  getting  it  f 

Mr.  Hurst.  They  are  not  getting  my  share  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  other  fellows'  share  of  it.  I  did  the  biggest  business  last 
year  that  I  have  ever  done,  bigger  than  the  year  before,  and  the  year 
before  that  my  business  was  bigger  than  it  was  the  year  previously. 
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There  may  be  some  people  in  the  business  who  can  not  continue,  and- 
they  may  be  eliminating  some  people,  but  not  me. 

Senator  McNary.  I  was  interested  in  the  statement  you  made  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Capper,  that  frequently  you  had 
bought  from  one  packer  and  sold  to  another.    Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Out  of  that  transaction,  of  course  you  made  a 
profit  as  the  intermediary? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  outguessed  them  on  the  market.  I 
knew  where  the  market  was  to  place  the  eggs. 

Senator  McNary.  You  bought  from  one  big  packer  and  sold  to 
another  packer,  who  needed  the  eggs? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  And  you  made  a  profit? 

Mr.  Hurst.  All  I  could. 

Senator  McNart.  Was  there  a  margin  there? 

Mr.  Hurst.  For  my  line  of  business  there  was  a  sufficient  profit  to 
satisfy  me. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  these  packers  compete  with  one  another? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  these  Big  Five  packers  buy  from  each  other 
once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do ;  but  I  do  not  know  about, 
that. 

Senator  McNary.  Where  do  they  get  their  supplies  of  eggs? 
Take  Swift.  &  Co.,  for  instance,  in  the  Kansas  City  market,  and  where 
do  they  get  their  eggs? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Swift  has  several  large  accumulating  houses.  They 
have  one  in  Sedalia  and  one  in  Springfield  and  one  at  Wichita  and 
one  at  Oklahoma  City — they  cover  the  producing  centers  with  branch 
houses — and  they  have  one  up  in  Iowa  also. 

Senator  McNary.  What  is  the  source  of  your  supply? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  mine  is  in  part  from  the  smaller  shipper — I 
mean  the  shipper  in  the  small  town,  or  the  country  merchant  who 
accumulates  the  goods. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  go  out  into  the  territory  combed  by  the 
packers  and  buy  eggs  in  competition  with  them? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  find  them  competing  in  the  price  that 
they  pay  to  the  country  merchant? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  At  times  do  you  find,  say  one  week,  one  packer 
is  offering  a  little  better  price  tnan  another  packer?  Or  another 
packer  may  not  be  in  the  market  that  week? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  frequently  the  case,  where  one  packer 
will  be  out  of  the  market  one  week  and  another  packer  will  not  be  out. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  find  times  when  all  five  of  them  are  out? 

Mr.  Hurst.  There  are  times  when  I  find  practically  every  buyer 
in  the  country  out  of  the  market  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sell 
eggs.  Take  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  when  this  drastic  legislation — 
I  ao  not  know  whether  this  drastic  legislation  here  was  prominent, 
but  when  the  flour  administration,  I  guess  it  was,  was  talking  of 
reducing  the  price  on  flour  and  the  country  was  generally  unset- 
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tied  in  a  business  way — then  you  could  hardly  find  a  customer  on 
eggs,  the  big  packer  or  anybody  else.  I  am  talking  now  about  other 
than  the  supply  in  cold  storage. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  bring  your  eggs  in  and  place  them  in 
cold  storage? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  place  a  part  of  them  in  cold  storage,  but  a  very 
small  part. 

Senator  McNary.  You  carry  them  over  until  there  is  a  scarcity  in 
order  to  realize  a  larger  reward  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  would  not  call  it  a  larger  reward.  I  expect  to  get  a 
profit  out  of  them,  yes. 

Senator  McNary.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  quantity  of  eggsy 
and  you  have  the  facilities  to  carry  them  over,  you  keep  them  off  the 
market-  until  the  price  justifies  going  on  again? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  I  would  not  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  McNary.  Until  you  think  the  price  justifies  a  large  gain? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  say  a  large 
gain,  but  the  man  who  stores  goods  expects  to  make  a  profit  on 
them.  That  is  human  nature,  in  the  handling  of  anything,  in  any 
line  of  business;  if  you  can  not  sell  it  at  a  profit  now  you  keep  it 
until  you  can. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  not  you  anticipate  that  by  storing  these 
goods  and  holding  them  over  you  will  make  a  larger  amount  than 
if  you  put  them  on  the  market  now  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  That  is  true.  That  is  the  situation  in  part,  but  I  have 
to  have  a  surplus  to  supply  my  trade  with.  I  have  a  few  cars  of  eggs 
that  I  will  draw  upon,  my  supply  of  eggs  from  now  on  as  production 
of  eggs  decreases.  That  is  the  object  in  storing  eggs.  If  you  did 
not  store  eggs  in  April  and  May  you  would  have  15  cent  eggs  in  May 
and  $1  eggs  in  December.  A  man  who  puts  away  eggs  is  not  a 
profiteer;  he  is  a  philanthropist,  if  anything. 

Senator  McNary.  There  is  something  in  that.  In  selling  eggs  do 
you  come  into  keen  competition  with  the  packers? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Very  much  so.  As  I  say,  they  are  our  hardest  com- 
petitors. 

Senator  McNary.  And  you  sell  to  wholesale  merchants  or  to  large 
hotels  and  restaurants? 

Mr.  Hurst.  There  are  sprinkled  in  my  trade  some  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, but  principally  my  trade  is  with  grocers. 

Senator  McNary.  The  retail  trade? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  local  retail  business  there.  And 
I  ship  a  good  many  cars  east,  or  south,  or  wherever  the  man  may  be. 

Senator  McNary.  You  ship  them  in  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Hurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  From  whom  do  you  get  those  refrigerator  cars, 
from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Hurst.  No  ;  I  can  not  use  a  packer  car.  I  use  a  A.  R.  T.,  or  a 
M.  D.  T.,  or  Rock  Island  Railroad  cars,  whatever  road  I  am  to  load  on. 

Senator  McNary.  Have  you  ever  used  packer  cars  to  ship  your 
eggs  in  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did.  I  may  have  done  so,  too, 
but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is,  in  case  of  emergency  the  packers  have 
permitted  you  to  use  their  cars? 
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Mr.  Hurst.  Oh,  no.  I  have  never  gotten  a  refrigerator  car  from 
a  packer.  The  railroad  company  may  have  permitted  us  to  use  one 
of  their  cars;  in  fact,  in  the  last  six  months  I  believe  I  have  used  a 
Morris  &  Co.  refrigerator  car. 

Senator  McNary.  What  amount  of  business  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Hurst.  About  $750,00©  a  year,  and  possibly  a  little  more  this 
year. 

Senator  McNary.  What  capital  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  have  in  business  about  $30,000.  But  I  am  not  capi- 
talized. 

Senator  McNary.  Are  you  operating  individually  or  as  a  part- 
nership ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  No,  sir ;  I  am  in  business  for  myself. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  handle  butter,  too? 

Mr.  Hurst.  I  only  handle  packing-stock  butter. 

Senator  McNary.  You  handle  the  packers'  butter  ? 

Mr.  Hurst.  No  ;  not  packers'  butter,  but  packing-stock  butter.  Do 
you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  packing-stock  butter  is? 

Senator  McNary.  I  am  not  particular  about  it. 

Mr.  Hurst.  That  is  butter  that  the  farmer  brings  to  the  country 
store,  and  he  has  thrown  it  into  a  candy  pail,  and  he  ships  it  to  me, 
and  I  barrel  it  and  send  it  to  a  renovator.  That  is  a  low-grade  butter. 
I  handle  no  creamery  butter. 

Senator  McNary.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kbyes  (in  the  chair).  Any  other  questions,  Senator  Cap- 
per? 

Senator  Capper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Hurst. 

Mr.  Hurst.  And  I  thank  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  this 
opportunity  to  place  my  position  before  you. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  Is  Mr.  Riley,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
here? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  You  may  come  around  and  give 
your  name,  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  LEWIS  K.  BILEY,  JB.,  MERCHANDISE  BROKER 
(FORMERLY  WHOLESALE  GROCER),  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  I  am  at  the  present  time  a  merchandise  broker  but 
was  formerly  a  wholesale  grocer.  I  am  affiliated  with  my  father,  of 
Jacksonville,  who  was  a  grocer  in  that  city  for  28  years. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  understood  in  the  beginning  as  to 
why  I  am  here.  I  had  business  calling  me  up  this  way,  and  while  I 
had  the  opportunity  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  or  at  least 
would  not  be  amiss,  to  drop  over  here,  and  I  made  application  to  be 
heard ;  I  wanted  to  express  myself  as  opposing  this  bill,  which  was 
first  called  to  my  attention  through  the  press. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  licensing  feature  such  as  is  included  in 
this  bill  can  bring  about  any  good  effect  or  remedy  conditions  along 
the  line  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  I  am  going,  if  it  is  in  order,  to  try 
to  mention  my  objections  along  lines  which  I  think  have  been  over- 
looked. 
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I  believe  if  you  will  refer  to  history  you  will  find  that  we  are  at 
this  time,  so  to  speak,  undergoing  a  period  which  generally  follows 
all  wars.  I  believe  if  this  bill  in  its  present  shape  were  enacted  into 
law  it  would  mean  Government  interference  with  business. 

Bills  such  as  you  are  now  considering  are  nothing  more  in  a  broad 
meaning  than  Government  interference  With  capital — the  germ  which 
Germany  should  have  recognized  prior  to  her  purpose  to  impose  kul- 
tur  upon  the  world.    Vesting  power  of  distribution  through  the  pro- 

?>osecf  channel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  sure  to  prove 
atal,  the  working  capital  being  based  on  theory  rather  than  cash, 
capital  and  experience. 

The  American  recognizes  the  objection  at  this  date  to  Government 
interference.  From  results  of  late  municipal  control — which  no 
doubt  was  for  the  best  at  the  time  being — it  has  been  proven  un- 
profitable. The  post  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  project;  the  Gov- 
ernment advancing  expenses  in  establishing  different  offices,  buying 
or  hiring  necessary  vehicles,  and  is  repaid  with  a  large  profit  by 
duties  upon  what  is  carried.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  mercantile  project 
which  has  been  successfully  managed  by,  I  believe,  every  Govern- 
ment. The  capital  advanced  is  not  very  considerable.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  the  business.  The  returns  are  not  only  certain,  but  imme- 
diate. 

One  further  consideration  of  Government  interference,  the  objec- 
tion of  Americans,  when  it  is  not  such  as  to  involve  infringement  of 
liberty  may  be  of  three  kinds:  First,  when  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
likely  to  be  better  done  by  individuals  than  by  the  Government.  By 
this  there  is  no  one  so  fit  to  conduct  any  business  or  to  determine 
how  or  by  whom  it  shall  be  conducted  as  those  who  are  personally 
interested  in  it. 

Second.  Though  individuals  may  not  do  the  particular  thing  so 
well,  on  the  average,  as  the  officers  of  the  Government,  it  is  never- 
theless desirable  that  it  should  be  done  by  them  rather  than  by  the 
Government.  For,  as  a  means  to  their  own  mental  education,  a  mode 
of  strengthening  their  active  faculties,  exercising  their  judgment, 
and  giving  them  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  are  thus  left  to  deal. 

Third.  The  most  cogent  reason  for  restricting  the  interference  of 
Government  is  the  great  evil  of  adding  unnecessarily  to  its  power. 
Every  function  superadded  to  those  already  exercised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment causes  its  influence  over  hopes  and  fears  to  be  more  widely 
diffused  and  convert  more  and  more  the  active  and  ambitious  part  of 
the  public  into  hangers-on  of  the  Government  or  some  party  which 
aims  at  becoming  the  Government.  If  public  utilities,  banks,  insur- 
ance offices,  joint  stock  companies,  other  lines  of  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  universities  were  all  of  them  branches  of  the  Government, 
if  in  addition  the  municipal  corporations  and  local  boards  with  all 
that  now  devolves  on  them  became  departments  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration, if  the  employees  of  all  these  different  enterprises  were 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government  and  looked  to  them  for  every 
rise  in  life,  not  all  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  popular  constitution 
of  the  legislature  would  make  this  or  any  other  country  free  other- 
wise than  in  name  and  the  evil  would  be  greater  the  more  efficiently 
and  scientifically  the  administration  machinery  was  constructed,  the 
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more  skillful  the  arrangements  for  obtaining  the  best  qualified  hands 
and  heads  with  which  to  work  it. 

Gentlemen,  vour  committee  has  during  the  period  of  receiving 
hearings  had  facts  and  figures  placed  before  you  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Florida  is  at  this  time  in  its  infancy  as  to  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  productive  States  in  the  Union.  We  are  proud 
of  our  rapid  growth.  The  cattle  industry  is  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped, capital  is  invading  all  counties  in  promoting  canneries,  and 
organizations  are  marketing  Florida  products  under  most  favorable 
circumstances  through  channels  of  trade  to  the  consumer  with  the 
least  cost  possible  in  view  and  a  good,  profitable  return  to  the 
producer. 

Bills  such  as  you  are  now  considering  can  not  help  but  spread  a 
germ  of  dissatisfaction  to  this  capital.  It  can  not  recognize  an  issue 
of  the  scope  which  your  bills  embody  other  than  affecting  them 
indirectly,  and  if  approved,  sooner  or  later  to  result  directly.  What 
is  right  for  one  branch  of  business  as  Americans  should  see  it  and 
understand  it  is  right  for  all. 

After  all  war  periods  there  are  extraordinary  conditions  and  a 
desire  to  get  down  to  normal,  and  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  every 
American  legislative  authorities  have  their  eyes  on  the  high  cost 
of  living  conditions  at  present,  and  if  the  United  States  authorities 
are  earnest  in  furthering  the  interest  of  their  countrymen,  let  it  be 
done  through  economics  rather  than  politics.  Encourage  construc- 
tive ideas  and  promote  them,  not  destructive  ones. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  our  State,  Florida,  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  being  rapidly  developed.  We  are  every  day  enticing 
capital  to  come  to  our  State  to  promote  industry,  and  I  believe  if 
bills  of  this  kind  are  passed  and  put  into  effect  they  will  retard  our 
growth. 

I  am  not  now  employed,  never  have  been  employed,  nor  had  any 
dealings  whatsoever  with  the  cattle  industry.  However,  recently 
Armour  &  Co.  have  inaugurated  a  plant  at  Jacksonville,  a  slaughter 
house;  and,  being  interested  as  a  citizen  of  Jacksonville,  I  visited 
the  plant  on  the  opening  day.  I  have  seen  it  grow.  From  its  growth 
I  have  seen  the  profits  to  be  made  by  those  who  have  helped  to  de- 
velop it,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  and  it  has  encouraged  the  grow- 
ing more  or  less  extensively  by  a  number  of  men  of  cattle  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  merely  mention  this  fact  because  the  location 
of  a  plant  in  our  State  has  helped  our  State  and  city  to  grow.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  I  am  not  interested  in  the  cattle  industry  nor 
am  I  employed  by  Armour  &  Co.,  but  I  am  interested  in  the  probable 
effect  of  these  bills. 

I  believe  if  bills  of  this  kind,  which  I  term  Government  inter- 
ference, are  enacted  into  law,  they  would  affect  other  lines  of  indus- 
try, such  as  the  canning  industry,  which  is  on  the  verge  of  coming 
into  our  State  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  seen  fit  to  come  here  and  state 
my  opposition  to  these  bills.  Furthermore,  if  you  are  going  to  impose 
the  licensing  system  on  one  line  of  industry,  why  not  on  another  5 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  Any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Senator  McNary.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Capper.  I  do  not  believe  I  care  to  ask  any. 
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Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Riley.  And  I  wish  to  thank  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  The  next  gentleman  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  All  right.  Come  forward,  give 
your  name  and  business  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  B.  NICHOLS,  PRODUCER  AND  FEEDER  OF 
LIVE  STOCK  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  A  BANK,  NICHOLS,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  I 
am  a  producer  and  feeder  of  cattle,  live  stock,  and  president  of  a 
bank  at  Nichols,  Iowa. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way 
in  regard  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  am  against  the  Kenyon  bill  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  The  packing  industry  as  it  is  at  present  would  be  mighty  hard 
to  improve  upon,  and  if  interfered  with  by  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  practically  take  it  out  of  the  packers'  hands  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  who  might  mean  well  enough,  but  not  having 
the  necessary  experience  would  make  a  great  failure  out  of  it.  The 
packing  industry  was  not  built  up  in  a  day,  and  it  has  taken  years 
and  years  to  get  it  to  its  present  efficient  management.  On  account 
of  this  well-managed  business  the  packers  are  able  to  pay  the  pro- 
ducer more  for  his  stock  on  foot,  so  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  than 
they  receive  for  the  meat.  This  is  because  they  have  learned  how  to 
utilize  the  by-products  which  were  formerly  thrown  away. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  producers  are  against  the  packers  nearly 
as  much  as  some  folks  believe,  and  I  think  that  the  people  would 
much  rather  leave  things  as  they  are  now  than  to  take  a  chance  of 
improving  them  by  passing  this  bill.  It  appears  to  me  we  have 
enough  laws  at  present  to  handle  the  situation. 

Regarding  the  stockyards,  I  have  always  found  competition  at  the 
yards.  No  one  is  kept  away  or  not  allowed  to  purchase  live  stock 
at  these  yards.  I  have  talked  with  quite  a  number  of  the  producers 
in  our  vicinity,  and  they  are  mostly  all  of  the  opinion  that  this  bill 
should  not  pass.  They  believe  this  law  would  curtail  the  production 
of  live  stock  rather  than  stimulate  it. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  a  great  many  patrons  of  the  bank  of  which  I  am  an  officer. 

Senator  McNary.  How  many  people  have  you  heard  discuss  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  can  not  say  how  many. 

Senator  McNary.  A  good  many  or  a  few? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Probably  a  dozen  or  two. 

Senator  McNarf.  You  think  that  people  pretty  generally  oppose 
this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  can  only  speak  for  my  neighborhood,  in  my  own 
vicinity. 

Senator  McNary.  You  find  the  sentiment  there  very  generally 
against  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir;  with  what  people  I  have  talked  to. 
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Senator  McNary.  Do  you  handle  any  paper  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Occasionally;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  loan  the  feeders  and  stockmen  consider- 
able sums  of  money  through  your  bank? 

Mr.  Nichols.  We  do. 

Senator  McNary.  You  do  not  want  to  see  the  stability  of  the  in- 
stitutions destroyed  or  injuriously  affected  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Nichols.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Nothing  further. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  All  right,  Mr.  Nichols,  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  And  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  We  will  now  hear  the  next  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Wills.  I  would  like  to  be  heard,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  All  right,  come  forward  and  give 
your  name,  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  WILLS,  FARMER  AND  FEEDER  OF  LIVE 

STOCK,  MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Wills.  I  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  a  farmer  and 
feeder  and  shipper  of  live  stock  on  a  small  scale  at  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  You  have  read  the  Kendrick  and 
Kenyon  bills,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Wills.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  the  Kenyon  bill  more  thoroughly 
than  the  Kendrick  bill. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  All  right.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
anything  you  have  to  state. 

Mr.  Wills.  I  am  representing  the  producing  end  of  it,  and  my 
sons  and  myself  run  three  farms.  We  raise  grain,  and  raise  hogs, 
and  buy  and  feed  cattle  and  hogs.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  regulate  and  put  the  packers  under  Government  control. 

My  idea  is  that  this  agitation  hits  the  producer  more  than  it  does 
anybody  else,  and  if  we  might  be  only  left  alone  and  not  disturbed 
in  these  matters,  and  let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  have  full 
sway,  that  the  country  will  be  satisfied. 

We  have  been  prosperous.  We  have  made  money.  I  am  certain 
that  the  sentiment  of  my  neighbors  is  that  we  are  well  enough  fixed 
if  we  can  be  left  alone. 

We  think  this  proposed  legislation  would  make  a  radical  change 
that  would  not  be  agreeable  to  anybody.  We  are  not  large  feeders 
or  producers  of  cattle.  The  most  of  us  are  small  in  that  country. 
We  do  not  have  any  large  feeders  in  that  country.  But  the  senti- 
ment is  all  about  the  same  way ;  I  do  not  find  any  sentiment  for  the 
bill. 

Now,  about  refrigerator  cars,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
take  them  away  from  the  packers.  They  have  large  runs  of  stock 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  must  have  some  way  to  handle 
these  large  supplies  of  meat  as  it  comes  along  and  to  put  it  in  stor- 
age and  ship  it  when  the  demand  comes  for  it  at  other  times.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  way  it  has  been  built  up  for  handling  these 
meats  is  about  as  good  as  can  be  evolved. 
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And  so  far  as  my  experience  with  Government  ownership  has 
gone,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting 
cars  to  ship  cattle  in.  If  they  were  to  have  the  same  trouble  in 
shipping  their  meats,  which  are  perishable,  I  do  not  know  what 
they  would  do. 
.  And  now,  as  to  the  stockyard  proposition,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  me  who  owns  the  stockyards,  but  what  we  producers 
want  is  service,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  service  as  it  is 
given  to  us  by  the  owners  of  the  stockyards.  I  have  bought  stock  on 
the  different  markets,  and  I  find  competition  everywhere  that  I  have 
been,  and  while  I  sell  the  most  of  my  cattle  in  Chicago,  I  buy  feeder 
.  cattle  on  other  markets,  and  I  find  competition  on  both  the  buying 
and  selling  ends. 

Senator  Ketes  (in  the  chair).  Do  you  think  you  get  a  square  deal 
in  marketing  your  products  ? 

Mr.  Wills.  Yes,  sir ;  I  feel  sure  we  do.  When  I  get  on  a  bad  mar- 
ket I  have  to  sell  cheaper,  and  when  I  get  on  a  good  market  I  get 
a  good  price  for  my  stuff.    But  I  find  competition. 

Senator  Ketes  (in  the  chair).  Are  you  now  or  have  you  been  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  so-called  large  packers  ? 

Mr.  Wills.  No,  sir.  But  I  am  a  director  in  the  State  bank  in 
Muscatine.  I  noticed  you  examined  one  of  the  witnesses  as  to  being 
a  banker.  I  have  not  put  the  matter  up  to  the  board  of  directors, 
but  I  have  talked  with  the  cashier — as  the  president  is  off  on  vaca- 
tion— and  the  cashier  expressed  my  sentiments.  We  did  not  figure 
as  a  bank  that  there  would  be  anything  to  be  gained  by  this  legisla- 
tion, and  we  really  would  discourage  any  change  in  the  business. 
We  are  interested  in  the  stockmen's  end  of  it. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  the 
proposed  legislation  would  stimulate  production? 

Mr.  Wills.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  if  anything  it  would 
discourage  production,  because  it  makes  a  radical  change  in  condi- 
tions. The  idea  with  the  producer  is  that  he  wants  to  be  left  alone 
in  our  country.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  hardships  there  like 
we  have  been  brought  up  to  believe. 

Senator  Ketes  (in  the  chair).  Any  questions,  Senator  McNary? 

Senator  McNary.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Ketes  (in  the  chair).  Any  questions,  Senator  Capper? 

Senator  Capper.  I  believe  not. 

Senator  Ketes  (in  the  chair).  We  are  much  obliged  to  vou,  Mr. 
Wills. 

Mr.  Wills.  Arid  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Senator  Ketes  (in  the  chair).  We  will  now  hear  the  next  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Legler.  I  would  like  to  be  heard  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  All  right;  come  forward  and  give 
your  name,  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

SHIPPER  OF  CATTLE  AND  HOGS,  MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 

« 

Mr.  Legler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  farmer,  feeder  and  shipper  of 
cattle  and  hogs  at  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  You  h.ave  read  the  Kendrick  and 
Kenyon  bills,  have  you? 
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Mr.  Legler.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  the  Kenyon  bill  several  times, 
and  also  the  Kendrick  bill. 

Senator  Keybs  (in  the  chair).  We  would  like  to  hear  your  views 
on  the  bills. 

Mr.  Legler.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  these  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced against  .the  packers.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  conditions 
as  they  now  exist.  N  The  producers  are  prosperous,  they  are  making 
money  and  are  paying  big  prices  for  land  in  Iowa,  and  if  the  pack- 
ers were  not  paying  them  profitable  prices  they  could  not  pay  the 
present  prices  for  the  land  that  they  are  paying.  I  think  our  farm- 
ers are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  are  getting  from 
the  packers.  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Kenyon  bill  is  to  stim- 
ulate the  production  of  live  stock,  but  I  think  if  it  becomes  a  law  it 
will  have  the  opposite  effect;  it  will  control  the  production  instead 
of  stimulate  the  production. 

In  meeting  and  talking  with  live-stock  producers  in  my  part  of 
the  State  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  producer  who  is  in  favor 
of  this  bill.  The  packers  have  always  given  us  good  treatment  at 
the  markets  on  account  of  the  perfect  system  they  have  inaugurated. 
We  producers  feel  that  you  are  imposing  a  great  injustice  in  put- 
ting the  packers  under  a  licensing  system,  governed  by  the  manage- 
ment of  one  man  appointed  by  the  government. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  compel  the  packers  to  give 
up  their  refrigerator  cars — it  is  bound  to  result  against  the  producer. 
I  do  not  understand  why  there  is  any  objection  to  the  packers  being 
interested  in  a  stockyard.  These  yards  are  op>en  to  everybody,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  competition.  Since  this  agitation  for  legislation 
was  started  prices  for  live  stock  have  depreciated,  and  the  whole- 
sale price  of  meats  at  the  big  market  centers  has  dropped  in  about 
equal  proportion.  Being  a  director  in  one  of  the  leading  banks  of 
my  town,  we  are  constantly  interviewed  by  cattle  feeders  and  asked 
this  question :  "  If  the  Kenyon  bill  passes  will  it  make  live-stock 
prices  lower?"  We  tell  them  wo  do  not  know,  and  then  they  in- 
variably answer :  "  Well,  we  had  better  not  borrow  any  more  money 
to  put  into  live  stock  until  we  see  whether  this  bill  does  become  a 
law  or  not."  I  think  this  agitation  is  going  to  discourage  the  pro- 
ducers and  cripple  the  packing  industry  as  well. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  Any  questions,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee? 

Senator  McNary.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask. 

Senator  Capper.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any. 

Senator  Keyes  (in  the  chair).  Well,  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Legler. 

Mr.  Legler.  And  we  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  L.  METCALF,  FABMEB  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

FEEDEB,  NICHOLS,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  associated  in  business  with  a 
son.  We  run  between  400  and  500  acres  of  land,  and  feed  about  10 
carloads  of  hogs,  I  would  say,  and  about  five  of  cattle,  and  buy  and 
ship  a  great  many  carloads.  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  about 
20  years,  and  I  will  say  that  during  those  20  years  our  business  has 
been  prosperous,  with  the  possible  exception  of  during  the  panic  of 
1907  and  1908.  The  winter  of  1907  and  1908  we  had  a  mean  market 
that  caused  a  good  deal  of  grief,  and  from  that  time  up  until  now  we 
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have  been  very  prosperous.  I  am  not  here  in  the  interest  of  the 
packers,  and  I  presume  you  gentlemen  are  surprised  that  we  farmers 
are  here.  You  have  been  listening  to  big  men,  and  I  expect  it  is  a 
curiosity  for  you  people  to  listen  to  a  real  farmer. 

In  our  locality  we  feed  a  great  deal  of  stock,  and  we  feel  that  the 
system  that  the  packers  have  inaugurated  in  the  last  two  generations 
has  made  it  possible  to  handle  this  meat  cheaply  and  they  have  given 
us  a  very  satisfactory  price  for  our  products. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  any  radical  legislation  at  this  particular 
time,  while  we  are  in  such  a  state  of  unrest,  would  be  an  injury.  We 
do  not  believe — now,  I  am  speaking  of  our  people  out  there  that  I  have 
talked  to — in  the  licensing  of  any  commercial  industry,  for  this  simple 
reason.  You  put  a  business  of  such  a  magnitude  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  head,  which  would  be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  it 
would  require  years  of  experience  to  do  what  the  packers  are  doing. 
They  hire  experienced  men.  They  grow  them  up.  They  teach  them 
the  business.  To  place  this  wonderful  business  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  head  I  think  would  be  a  great  mistake.  I  ask  you  in  all 
sincerity,  don't  you  believe  that  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  politi- 
cal pull,  placing  an  incompetent  man  at  the  head  of  some  line  of  this 
business?  Don't  you  believe  it  is  possible?  We  do  not  hope  such  a 
thing  would  happen,  but  don't  you  believe  it  is  possible?  Then  for 
us  to  undertake  to  do  what  these  men  have  done  with  all  their  years 
of  experience  does  not  look  hardly  reasonable. 

The  experience  that  we  have  had  in  our  shipments  of  stock  to 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City — I  am  speaking  now  in  regard  to  the 
management  and  control  of  the  stockyards  as  referred  to  by  other 
men  and  in  the  Kenyon  bill — the  only  trouble  that  we  have  had 
has  possibly  been  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  That  has  been  due, 
we  think,  more  than  any  one  other  thing,  to  war  conditions.  The 
service  has  not  been  the  best  at  all  times — I  mean  the  help  in  and 
about  the  yards. 

We  also  hear  that  some  of  the  commission  men  are  not  always 
on  the  square;  that  they  will  take  advantage  and  overcharge.  That 
might  be  true.  It  would  be  possible  in  a  business  as  big  as  this — 
and  I  presume  jTou  all  realize  how,  large  it  is — for  some  one  to  be 
not  on  the  square.  In  other  words,  he  would  be  a  black  sheep  in 
the  business.  But  I  can  not  see  how  this  bill,  putting  the  regulation 
under  the  management  of  the  Government,  could  altogether  do  away 
with  that.    But  that  would  be  a  small  item,  of  course. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  refrigerator  cars,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  improve.  The  packers  own  their  cars,  and  I  believe  they 
ought  to  own  more.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  to  build,  or 
the  railroad  companies  ought  to  build  cars  for  these  independent 
concerns.  They  suffer  more  inconvenience  in  getting  their  products 
to  market,  I  believe — that  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  we  have 
encountered  since  we  have  been  under  this  terrible  strain  of  war. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cars,  and  we  ought  to 
have  more  instead  of  less. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  up  any  more  time. 

Senator  Keyes.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Metcalf. 
There  is  a  gentleman  here  from  Illinois  who  desires  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Haner.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  other  man  from  Illinois  be- 
sides myself. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  P.  S.  HANEB,  FABMEB  AND  LIVE-STOCK 

FEEDEB,  TAYLOBVILLE,  ILL. 

Senator  Keyes.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  the  proposed  legislation,  Mr.  Haner. 

Mr.  Haner.  I  have  read  both  these  bills  very  carefully,  and  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Government  control.  I  have  been  shipping 
stock  for  28  years,  and  feed  quite  a  few.  I  fed  1,802  cattle  off  the 
farms  last  year.  Since  the  Government  has  had  charge  of  our  rail- 
roads my  profits  have  been  cut,  I  will  say,  not  in  half,  but  nearly  so 
last  year  by  bad  service.  In  other  words,  I  used  to  load  my  cattle 
about  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  got  into  Chicago  the  next 
morning.  Now  if  I  get  there  the  second  day  I  am  the  luckiest  man 
in  the  world.    Consequently  there  is  a  big  shrinkage  and  big  expense. 

Now,  they  speak  of  the  packers.  I  have  been  in  this  business,  as 
I  say,  for  28  years,  and  I  have  never  failed  thus  far  to  get  competi- 
tion. The  only  time  I  ever  saw  when  we  got  balled  up  was  during 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  that  was  not  the  packers;  that  was 
the  Government  control  that  we  had  in  the  stockyards.  It  cost  me 
a  world  of  money.  They  put  a  fence  through  the  yards,  and  said 
that  because  I  was  from  a  certain  part  of  Illinois  I  had  to  sell  on 
that  side  where  they  could  only  go  to  one  fellow.  Consequently  I 
am  very  strongly  against  Government  control.  This  bill  puts  it 
under  one  man.  A  burned  child  dreads  the  fire,  and  I  have  been 
burned  along  that  line. 

I  promised  to  make  my  statement  brief.  When  I  hear  people  talk- 
ing of  no  competition,  and  all  this  and  that,  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  many  weefes  in  20  years  that  I  have  not  been  on  the  markets.  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  many  men  in  Illinois — and  I  do  not  want  you 
to  take  this  in  a  boasting  way — that  ship  much  more  stuff  from  our 
State.  In  Illinois  they  do  not  ship  them  in  trainloads  as  they  do 
from  the  West,  but  I  have  handled  a  lot  of  stock.  I  have  had  stock 
on  the  market  this  week  and  am  anxious  to  hear  from  it.  For  those 
reasons,  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  these  bills. 

I  just  want  to  speak  of  the  stockyards.  I  have  no  interest  in  who 
owns  the  stockyards,  none  in  the  world.  But  this  is  what  I  do  want 
as  a  shipper.  I  want  service.  Our  stuff  is  taken  in  there  and  unloaded 
off  the  cars,  and  it  is  only  a  short  time  until  it  is  delivered  to  the 
stock  pens,  and  it  is  fed,  it  is  watered,  and  taken  care  of,  and  we 
get  efficient  service.  It  is  not  a  question  with  me  who  owns  those 
stockyards;  I  do  not  care.  I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  it,  but  the  ship- 
per and  the  live-stock  man  want  service.  I  am  on  the  market  often, 
and  I  can  not  understand  where  it  would  hurt  anyone  who  owns 
them  as  long  as  they  give  us  service. 

Feed  has  advanced;  it  has  advanced  at  home.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  gentlemen  frankly  that  I  have  made  as  much  money  when  cattle 
were  cheap  and  corn  was  cheap  as  I  have  made  since  they  got  so  high. 
Corn  last  year  got  up  to  $1.70  or  $1.80,  and  one  time  two  years  ago  to 
$2.20  in  our  country,  and  we  had  hard  work  figuring  how  to  get  a 
dollar  out  of  our  cattle. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  have  talked  at  our  State  fair  in  Illinois  to  a 
great  many  shippers,  and  stockmen,  I  have  talked  with  them  in  our 
county,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  man  yet  express  himself  in  favor  of 
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these  bills  in  our  country,  through  my  section,  the  men  that  I  have 
met.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  statement.  Our  people  in  Illinois  are 
pretty  closely  in  contact  with  the  yards.  We  are  not  so  far  away  as 
a  lot  of  people  are.  We  strike  the  bad  markets;  we  have  to  take  the 
good  and  the  bad. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  supply  and  demand.  I  think  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  run  a  business — supply  and  demand.  Once  in  a 
while  I  buy  some  feeders  just  a  little  too  high,  and  corn  gets  a  little 
too  high,  and  I  do  not  do  any  good  with  them,  but  I  have  been  at  it 
long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  all  in  the  game. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  the  statement  I  want  to  make. 

Senator  McNary.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Do  you  find  competition  in 
these  stockyards? 

Mr.  Haner.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  usually  sell  your  cattle  after  you  reach 
the  Chicago  market  ? 

Mr.  Haner.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  always  want  them  sold  the  first  day. 

Senator  McNarf.  And  that  first  day  do  you  find  all  these  packers 
there  ? 

Mr.  Haner.  Not  always  all  of  them;  no,  sir;  I  could  not  say  that. 
Now,  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  heard  this  discussion  here  to-day,  and 
I  was  here  yesterday.  Lots  of  cattle  are  bought  by  people  outside 
of  what  we  call  the  Big  Five.  I  know  the  other  day  I  nad  a  load 
of  cows  there  bought  by  some  man  in  Ohio — some  abbatoir,  I  sup- 
pose, in  Ohio.  I  am  just  guessing  at  that,  because  an  Ohio  man 
bought  them. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing.    I  buv  a  lot  of  cattle  on  the  market, 

Eretty  nearly  all  the  cattle  I  use.  Every  one  we  fed  last  year  was 
ought  on  the-  markets.  We  buy  the  cattle  the  men  raise  in  the 
West  that  are  not  fat  enough. 

Senator  McNarf.  You  take  them  back  to  your  feeding  farm? 

Mr.  Haner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  these  Big  Five  packers  come  in  the  markets 
on  separate  days,  or  do  you  find  them,  all  or  three  or  four  of  them 
competing  on  the  same  day  for  the  same  cattle? 

Mr.  Haner.  Once  in  a  while  they  might  miss;  I  believe  I  can  ex- 
plain that  to  you  a  little.  I  had  last  week  a  load  of  butcher  stuff — 
they  were  light.  They  sold  readily  and  quick,  because  there  was 
a  demand  for  the  little  cattle.  I  was  not  there,  but  a  neighbor  of 
mine  was  up  there,  and  he  had  a  load  of  heavier  ones.  He  said, 
"  They  ate  yours  up."  Now,  they  ate  mine  up  because  there  was  a 
demand  for  light  cattle.  Sometimes  some  of  the  packers — this  is 
my  own  judgment,  from  what  I  know  of  the  business — get  over- 
loaded with  heavy  cattle,  that  is,  heavy  carcasses,  and  they  want 
the  light  ones,  and  they  might  be  out  of  the  market. 

Senator  McNary.  I  appreciate  that  exception  thoroughly,  but  do 
you  find  two  or  three  packers  bidding  for  the  same  quality  of  beef 
on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Haner.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  And  the  prices  differ? 

Mr.  Haner.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  one  packer  walk  out  and  another 
give  half  a  dollar  a  hundred  more. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 
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Mr.  Haner.  I  feel  that  if  you  pass  these  bills  it  would  hurt  me, 
in  this  way.  When  you  hurt  the  packer  I  think  you  hurt  me.  This 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  We  have  got  men  in  our  country — 
I  buy  a  good  many  cattle  and  sell  them  to  our  farmers  down  there, 
because  they  are  not  accustomed  to  going  out  and  buying  them. 
I  had  a  man  the  other  day  say,  "  I  want  you  to  buy  me  a  load  of 
cattle.  When  you  buy  them  you  do  better  for  me  than  when  I  buy 
them  myself."  This  morning  I  heard  the  statements  here  in  refer- 
ence to  cattle.  Some  gentleman  was  asking  the  difference  in  the 
market  three  weeks  ago  and  now.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  corn-fed  cattle;  I  mean  especially  the  yearlings,  at 
the  present  time.  Those  are  holding  up.  What  we  call  the  grass 
cattle  are  coming  in,  and  I  suppose  it  is  on  account  of  the  drouths 
I  have  read  about  out  in  Wyoming  and  those  States.  They  are  get- 
ting a  lot  of  cattle  that  are  not  good  enough,  and  they  are  pretty 
stagnant  in  the  yards.  I  got  some  of  them  last  week.  They  are 
not  as  fleshy  as  I  want  them  to  be  to  put  on  feed,  and  I  am  going 
to  graze  them  for  a  while.  I  bought  them  cheap.  They  are  not 
fat  enough  for  the  packers,  and  they  are  coming  out  of  that  drouth 
district  out  there  in  Wyoming  and  some  parts  of  Montana — some 
of  those  districts  that  are  dry — and  thev  are  getting  an  overload  of 
that  suff.  That  has  got  to  go  to  the  farms  in  the  country.  They 
are  not  the  cattle  that  the  packers  buy ;  they  are  the  cattle  that  the 
farmers  buy.  All  our  farmers  down  in  our  country  are  not  taking 
hold  of  the  cattle  game — I  mean  the  feeders — as  they  generally  take 
hold  of  it.  The  old  saying  is  that  confidence  is  half  the  battle,  and 
they  just  seem  to  lack  confidence. 

Senator  McNary.  On  account  of  the  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Haner.  I  think  that  is  part  of  it,  and  part  of  it  is  that 
prices  have  been  too  high.  I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  farmers 
.  down  there.  I  talked  to  a  man  the  other  day,  and  he  did  not  like 
this  legislation  at  all.    He  did  not  like  the  licensing  feature. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Haner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  borrow  money  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Haner.  I  never  borrowed  a  dollar  from  them  in  my  life. 

Senator  McNary.  Or  from  any  of  their  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Haner.  No,  sir.  Our  banks  down  in  our  country  are  pretty 
well  fixed,  and  they  are  always  taking  care  of  us. 

Senator  McNary.  You  are  entirely  independent  of  packer  in- 
fluence ? 

Mr.  Haner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  If  you  have  nothing  further,  we  are  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Is  there  another  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Haner.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Johnson.  He  is  the  man  I  borrow  my 
money  from. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOY  A.  JOHNSON,  BANXEB  AND  LIVE-STOCK 

FEEDEB,  TAYLOBVILLE,  ILL. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  the  cattle-feeding 
game  since  1900,  following  my  father.  My  father  was  a  banker,  and 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years  1  have  had  charge  of  the  largest  national 
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bank  in  central  Illinois,  in  Christian  County.  At  this  present  time 
I  am  operating  about  3,000  acres  of  land,  with  hired  help.  I  have  a 
thoroughbred  herd  of  cattle,  shorthorns,  and  raise  about  80  calves 
a  year.    I  have  from  500  to  600  cattle  and  from  800  to  1,000  hogs. 

I  am  on  the  market  frequently.  Sometimes  I  sell  my  stuff  at  home; 
again  I  ship  it.  I  seldom  go  with  my  cattle  any  more  when  I  ship 
them.  A  good  many  people  when  they  ship  their  cattle  go  witn 
them.  I  have  a  commission  man  that  has  handled  my  cattle  for  years, 
and  I  have  always  found  competition  in  the  buying  of  my  cattle. 
Sometimes  I  have  found  too  much  competition,  when  I  was  on  the 
buying  side  myself.  I  have  had  to  go  up  against  the  packers  when 
feeders  were  scarce  to  buy  my  feeders  when  they  would  be  paying 
more  than  I  could  afford  to  pay  to  take  them  back  to  the  country. 

As  a  banker,  I  do  not  think  this  bill  should  be  passed.  I  think  it 
is  demoralizing  with  cattle  business  through  our  section.  People  are 
afraid  to  take  hold  of  it.  This  last  year  I  had  a  good  deal  more 
money  loaned  in  the  cattle  business  than  I  have  at  the  present  time. 
The  cattlemen  are  afraid  to  get  into  the  game,  partly  on  account  of 
the  agitation  and  partly  on  account  of  this  bill.  The  real  trouble 
to-day  is  the  unrest  in  the  country  which  is  being  brought  about  by 
agitation  of  this  kind.  I  think  we  ought  to  settle  down  and  go 
along  and  operate  like  we  did  before  the  war,  and  keep  the  agitation 
down  as  much  as  possible. 

The  bankers  of  our  section  are  handlers  of  packers'  paper.  I  bay 
considerable  of  it.  I  think  the  packing  industry  is  the  most  em- 
ciently  handled  industry  in  the  world  to-day.  I  think  they  work  to 
lyet  the  very  minimum  out  of  everything.  If  we  had  a  lot  of  other 
industries  that  were  handled  as  efficiently  we  would  have  a  better 
country. 

As  far  as  the  car  situation  is  concerned,  I  am  interested  in  a 
number  of  things  at  home.  For  instance,  I  am  in  the  grain  business.  • 
I  have  an  elevator  miles  from  my  home  town.  If  it  was  not  that  we 
own  our  own  railroad  care  we  would  have  been  up  against  it  more 
than  once  in  the  hist  two  or  three  years  in  handling  our  cars.  The 
only  thing  v^e  have  to  do  is  put  a  string  on  them  and  not  let  them 
get  too  far  away  from  home.  We  ship  them  about  40  miles  to  get 
thorn  into  Decatur  at  the  starch  works,  and  if  we  did  not  have  these 
oars  we  would  not  have  capital  enough  to  handle  our  business. 

Our  town  is  a  town  of  only  about  8.000  population.  I  have  got 
£o**h\000  invested  in  wheat,  just  for  the  rea^n  that  the  elevator  men 
can  not  got  the  cars  to  move  their  grain.  Somebody  has  to  carry  it 
I  do  not  blame  the  packers  for  wanting  their  cars;  I  think  they  are 
as  essential  as  any  tool  they  have  got. 

The  people  of  our  community  are  opposed  to  this  bill  unanimously. 
I  tYlt  t\*u  as  a  **u>ir.o«  man  in  that  community,  and  in  my  own 
interest,  1  ouirht  to  come  down  for  this  purpose.  I  made  arrange- 
ments through  my  Congressman:  he  a-ked  for  a  hearing  some  weeks 
airo.  To-morrow  was  the  oav  set.  but  I  £ot  in  to-day  and  wanted  to 
gvt  away.  <o  T  asked  to  he  heard  this  afternoon. 

Senator  MoX  \k\.  Your  testimony  has  been  very  interesting  to  me, 
ar.«l  'li'.mr.nativ.sr  -n  a  ire:ura*  way.  I  want  to  ask  this:  How  gen- 
era U\  ha\e  yo1.:  <u%.  \o\cd  iv:h!;.o  opinion  in  your  State! 

Mr.  th •  n \ s,  > \  YV o ■ '. ,  or. r  :\i r.k  oyvra te* — ^Christian  County  is  the 
center  oour.t\   of  l!>no:s.     Ir.  tact,  if  you  draw  an  X  through  the 
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State,  Taylorville  would  be  the  crossing  of  the  X.  In  the  banking 
business  I  operate  within  the  county:  that  is,  I  reach  to  the  edges  of 
our  county.  I  carry  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  banks ;  our  capital 
is  large  enough  that  we  can  handle  larger  loans  than  the  small  banks. 

Senator  Reyes.  What  is  your  capital? 

Mr.  Johnson.  $200,000 ;  $100,000  surplus. 

Senator  McNary.  But  you  do  not  quite  answer  my  question.  How 
general  has  been  your  survey  of  the  public  opinion  in  central  Illinois? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  every  place  I  have  gone  they  have  talked 
against  it — not  only  this,  but  the  railroad  situation  and  Government 
control  of  everything. 

Senator  McNary.  Is  this  sentiment  in  opposition  to  tjie  bill  found 
with  the  banker,  with  the  feeder,  with  the  producer  and  with  the 
farmer  generally? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  condition  in  our  State. 

Senator  McNary.  There  are  four  industries.  Have  you  heard  it 
discussed  with  the  consumer  who  thinks  that  the  packer  should  be 
regulated  in  the  hope  that  it  would  have  some  effect  in  lowering 
the  price  of  food  products?    Have  you  heard  his  case  discussed? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  consumers'  case? 

Senator  McNary.  I  mean  the  clerk,  the  school  teacher,  the  stenog- 
rapher, the  small  business  man  and  the  wage  earner? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  wage  earner  finds  more  fault  with  the  middle- 
man than  anybody  else. 

Senator  McNary.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  finds  more  fault  with  the  middleman  than  he 
does  with  the  packer. 

Senator  McNary.  So  you  can  say  to  the  committee  that  you  find 
practical  unanimity  of  opposition  to  the  bills? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Senator  Keyes.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Johnson;  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  is  obliged  to  get  away  to-night? 
If  not,  we  would  like  to  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
10.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  5 'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  September  10,  1919.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  326,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Asle  J.  Gronna 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  begin  our  hearings  this  morning,  I 
want  to  read  a  letter  from  a  farmer  at  Flint  Hill,  Va.  I  am  not 
fortunate  enough  to  know  the  gentleman,  and  the  letter  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  me  personally — it  is  addressed  to  representatives  of  farm- 
ers' interests,  United  States  Senate.  But  it  was  sent  to  this  commit- 
tee, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth ;  in  fact,  it  is  all  true,  I  be- 
lieve, what  he  states  here.  And  for  that  reason  I  believe  the  letter 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Flint  Hill,  Va.,  September  6,  1919. 
Representatives  of  Farmers'  Interest, 

United  States  Senate,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  presume  I  am  too  late  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  foodstuffs,  and  especially  in  all  meat 
lines,  that  the  poor  old  farmer,  who  has  striven  for  generations  and  generations 
to  pay  his  debts,  realizes  now  that  the  only  fortunate  ones  are  those  who 
owned  large  enough  farms  to  turn  out  enough  foodstuff  to  really  amount  to 
something  and  has  gotten  good  returns  for  same. 

In  an  effort  to  accomplish  your  end  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  you  have 
so  arranged  your  steps  or  law\s  so  as  to  have  paralyzed  the  cattle  market.  It 
has  damaged  me  over  $5,000.  I  have  striven  hard  to  raise  all  the  corn,  wheat, 
hogs,  cattle,  and  horses,  or  rather  colts,  possible,  as  well  as  apples. 

Why  do  you  all  cater  to  the  unions  and  wage  earners  and  continually  grant 
them  raises  and  also  lessen  their  hours  of  work,  and  we  old  famers,  who  feed 
the  whole  world  and  also  did  our  part  in  the  big  war  from  every  point  of  view 
and  who  have  to  work  from  12  to  16  hours  each  day  to  make  our  ends  meet, 
are  not  even  allowed  to  set  the  price  on  anything  we  have  to  sell?  Some  of  us 
I  trust  will  wake  up  some  time  and  begin  to  organize.  We  are  not  pleased 
with  our  lot  unless  you  give  us  an  equal  show,  but  as  a  rule  we  are  most  easily 
of  all  persuaded  to  stick  to  our  job  if  patted  on  the  back  just  a  little. 

As  for  me,  and  I  am  only  one  out  of  more  than  a  hundred  of  whom  I  have 
heard  them  express  their  opinions  in  the  same  way :  "  We  have  no  bright  pros- 
pects in  the  future  to  justify  every  effort  to  raise  all  the  corn,  wheat,  hay,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  hogs,  or  other  farm  products." 

Farmers  and  their  friends  are  losing  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  while  we  know  we  are  the  ones  who  have  fed  and  who  are  now  feeding 
the  whole  world,  still  we  feel  like  we  are  getting  no  credit  nor  appreciation 
from  our  lawmakers  and  city  speculators. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Towson  E.  Smith. 
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The  Chairman.  As  you  will  notice,  it  is  signed  Towson  E.  Smith. 
That  seems  to  be  a  good  American  name.  And  he  has  added  a  post- 
script : 

P.  S. — The  reason  why  I  have  lost  so  much  is  because  I  purchased  over  20U 
cattle  last  year  when  the  war  was  goinjr  on  and  now  I  nm  forced  to  sell  at  a 
loss  while  the  market  is  low.     The  middleman  and  grooeryinan  still  pets  lite 
share  of  the  profits  in  the  shuffle. 
Sincerely, 

T.  E.  S. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  what  I  had  reference  to  when  I  said 
he  was  telling  what  I  believed  to  be  true,  was  as  to  the  matter  of 
production.  Mr.  Smith  ought  to  know  that  he  is  not  the  only  man 
who  is  being  hurt.  The  Food  Commission  promised,  not  only  the 
cattle  growers  of  the  country,  to  my  certain  knowledge — and  I  sat 
in  committee  here  for  a  month,  and  I  think  I  have  fair  intelligence, 
and  I  heard  Mr.  Hoover  argue  that  there  was  no  question  about  it 
that  a  fair  price  should  be  paid  to  the  producer.  But  we  know 
that  Mr.  Hoover  did  not  make  his  word  good  so  far  as  the  wheat 
grower  is  concerned.  We  know  that  and  we  do  not  need  to  take 
anybody's  excuse  for  it,  because  he  made  the  plain  statement  to  this 
committee  that  he  did  not  want  a  maximum  price — and  the  records 
show  that  to  be  a  fact,  and  I  shall  only  state  things  that  I  can  sub- 
stantiate by  the  record — he  said  that  ne  did  not  want  a  maximum 
price,  but  wanted  a  minimum  price.  And  I  want  to  say  that  that 
bill  would  never  have  passed  this  committee,  in  fact,  there  was  not 
a  man  on  the  committee  who  would  have  voted  for  it — as  Senator 
Smith  of  Georgia  and  Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina  have  both 
stated — if  Mr.  Hoover  had  not  stated  what  he  did  state.  But  instead 
of  that  he  made  the  minimum  price  the  maximum  price. 

Now,  I  am  only  calling  attention  to  this  in  fairness  to  the  pro- 
ducers. The  people  of  the  cities  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the 
farmer,  the  grower  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  has  been  a  profiteer. 
They  do  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  tremendous  increase 
in  cost  of  agricultural  implements — and  let  me  state  to  the  com- 
mittee that  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  that  siuaion,  I  am,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Senator  Keyes)  is  familiar 
with  it,  because  he  is  a  farmer — and  that  the  farmer  pays  out  every 
dollar  he  makes  for  farm  implements  and  farm  labor.  In  fact,  he 
must  go  in  debt  every  year  for  more  farm  implements,  and  yet  he  is 
a  larger  producer  than  the  people  in  the  cities  can  possibly  be.  And 
I  believe  that  the  people  in  the  cities  have  been  unfair  to  the  producer 
in  their  criticisms,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them.  I  believe  tney  have 
been  absolutely  unfair.  And  I  want  to  say  if  the  people  in  the  cities 
believe  there  is  such  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get  rich  by  engaging 
in  farming,  cattle  raising,  and  so  on,  why  don't  they  move  out  onto 
the  farm  and  get  away  from  the  cities?  They  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  They  can  buy  land  in  my  State ;  without  the  investment  of 
one  dollar  in  cash  they  can  get  all  the  land  they  want  at  5  per  cent 
or  6  per  cent  interest  on  40  years'  time;  and  land  with  good  build- 
ings on  it. 

I  simply  want  the  record  to  show  that  the  farmer  is  not  selfish. 
The  farmers  are  willing  to  divide  up  their  large  farms;  they  are 
willing  to  give  the  people  of  the  cities  an  opportunity  to  make 
money  on  lands,  to  make  a  living,  if  they  so  desire. 
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Xow,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  beg  pardon  for  making  this 
speech,  but  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  not  profiteering,  and  I 
think  it  but  fair  to  say  in  their  behalf  what  I  have  said  here. 

Senator  Harbison.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  good  speech. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  am  glad  to  indorse  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Capper.  If  I  may  have  two  or  three  minutes  on  that 
same  subject,  I  would  like  to  read  from  three  or  four  letters  that  I 
have  here  along  the  same  line. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Capper.  The  first  letter  that  I  have  is  from  W.  E.  Cos- 
singham,  of  Lyons,  Kans. : 

Lyons,  Kans.,  September  J. 

Senator  Capper:  My  neighbor,  William  Rector,  sold  one  load  of  wheat  to 
Colburn  Brothers  Milling  Co.,  test  of  wheat  53,  for  $1.63  a  bushel.  He  took 
another  load  of  wheat  to  another  station,  the  ^ame  quality  and  same  test,  and 
received  $1.93  per  bushel.  This  makes  a  difference  of  30  cents  per  bushel. 
I  have  tried  to  get  parties  to  write  to  you  about  this  discrepancy  in  price. 
Wheat  here  is  selling  at  the  Government  price.  A  year  ago,  when  wheat  was 
selling  at  the  fame  price,  flour  was  $2.75  per  sack ;  to-day  it  is  $3.30.  Shorts 
is  selling  to-day  at  $2.75  per  hundredweight;  a  year  ago,  $1.46.  This  is  a  dif- 
ference of  $2.20  on  a  barrel  of  flour  and  $1.29  on  100  pounds  of  shorts.  Who 
is  getting  the  difference,  the  mills  or  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation? 
We  would  like  to  know.  We  know  that  we  are  getting  skinned ;  but  we  don't 
know  who  is  skinning  us.  Maybe  Mr.  Barnes  will  inform  you.  There  is  only 
one  thing  we  are  sure  of,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  is  cheaper  since  the 
agitation  of  the  H.  C.  of  L.  is  what  we  have  to  sell.  What  we  buy  is  the 
same  old  price. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  E.  Cossingham. 


Hiawatha,  Kans.,  September  i,  1919. 

Senator  Capper  :  I  raised  about  1,400  bushels  of  wheat.  I  gave  the  landlord 
half  and  paid  all  the  expenes  and  only  received  $2  a  bushel  for  about  300 
bushels  and  $1.95  for  the  remainder. 

Senator  Capper.  And  the  Government  price  out  there  is  $2.26  a 
bushel. 

Some  of  it  tested  No.  3  and  the  balance  tested  No.  4.  I  couldn't  see  much 
difference.  I  never  raised  a  crop  that  cost  me  so  much  money.  It  cost  me 
$400  to  get  it  thrashed;  $203  went  to  the  thrasher  and  $200  for  help,  to  say 
nothing  about  my  own  work  and  board  for  the  men.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self how  I  came  out.     I  don't  feel  as  though  the  guaranty  was  made  good. 

Madison   Greer. 


Wichita,  Kans.,  September  1,  1919. 

Senator  Capper:  I  was  busy  at  the  machine  when  thrashing,  so  sent  my 
wheat  to  a  mill  near  by  that  was  advertising  for  low-test  wheat  with  highest 
prices.  The  Art  load  came  back  with  ticket  marked  48  test  and  $1.41  a 
bushel.  I  started  to  town,  but  they  had  received  and  dumped  two  more 
loads.  The  second  load  was  50  test  and  $1.46  a  bushed;  third  load,  51$  test 
and  $1.49  a  bushel.  The  fourth  load  was  there  and  tested  50  with  an  offer 
of  $1.50  a  bushel.  I  refu  ed  to  sell  it  and  took  it  to  the  Imperial  Mills  and 
they  gave  me  $1.60  a  bushel  for  it.  I  sold  the  balance  of  wheat,  which  was 
of  same  quality,  for  $1.75  a  bushel  to  Otto  Weiss  to  be  used  as  chicken 
feed.  I  demanded  a  better  price  from  the  Jones  Milling  Co..  and  they  finally 
paid  me  for  the  three  loads  at  $1.60  a  bushel.  I  lacked  $2.50  per  acre  of 
making  wages  for  my  work. 

.T.   E.  Keys. 
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Holcomb,  Kans.,  August  2J. 

Senator  Capper  :  I  got  $1.95  for  wheat  which  tested  57  pounds  and  $1.86  for 
wheat  which  tested  54  pounds. 

C.  F.  Hiset. 


Hutchinson,  Kans.,  August  2'). 

Senator  Capper:  Personally,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  ns  to  the  way  im 
wheat  was  graded,  but  as  my  wheat  was  15  miles  from  home,  I  had  to  haul  it 
from  the  machine  to  the  mill  and  the  day  I  was  thrashing  happened  to  be  the 
day  that  the  threat  was  made  by  the  Government  to  sell  wheat  for  $1.50  \*t 
bushel.  Inside  of  one  week  after  I  sold  the  price  was  back  up  6  to  10  ceut>  a 
bushel.    The  price  dropped  10  cents  locally  the  day  I  sold. 

Blaine  Hili- 


Detroit,  Kans.,  August  V. 

Senator  Capper:  I  am  sending  you  weight  tickets  on  two  loads  of  wheat. 
One  tested  54  and  the  other  52.  This  wheat  wTas  thrashed  out  of  the  same  field 
and  one  load  was  thrashed  right  after  the  other.  I  received  $2.02  for  the  'A 
test  and  $1.85  for  the  52  test.  Frazier  at  Chapman  said  that  he  was  buyinc 
strictly  by  Government  Instructions.  I  either  got  too  much  at  Alida  or  not 
enough  tit  Chapman. 

Bert  W.  Peatltsg. 


Scandia,  Kans.,  August  22,  WW. 

Senator  Capper  :  I  sold  my  wheat  at  Ryda,  Kans.,  and  received  $2.05  for  "»T 
test ;  $2  for  55  and  56  test.  Wheat  was  poor  here.  Some  of  it  did  not  pay  for 
thrashing. 

C.  K.  Applegarth. 


Winfield,  Kans.,  August  23.  WW. 

Senator  Capper  :  I  sold  my  wheat  at  Rock,  Kans.,  August  10,  to  George  Kirbj 
for  $1.97  per  bushel.    The  test  was  58$  pounds. 

J.  L.  Fullek 


Copeland,  Kans.,  August  23. 

Senator  Capper:  I  have  sold  over  half  of  my  wheat  crop  and  have  received 
on  an  average  $1.90  per  bushel.  The  price  on  the  same  grade  of  wheat  varies  "> 
cents  or  more  in  a  day.  When  wheat  was  worth  $3  I  bought  flour  for  $-£• 
a  sack.  Yesterday  I  paid  $3.25  for  a  sack  of  flour.  I  wish  that,  unreeogmz*!. 
you  might  spend  a  few  hours  near  a  machine  where  wheat  is  thrashed.  Y"U 
would  And  the  large  landowners,  the  small  farmer,  the  renter,  thrashermar.. 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborer,  ex-soldiers,  and  in  fact,  all  classes  of  men.  Newr 
have  I  heard  such  open,  universal  discontent  and  total  lack  of  respect  for  our 
Government.    Some  are  leaving  the  farm;  others  are  reducing  their  acreage. 

O.  H.  Hatfield. 


Southwest  City,  Mo.,  August  ■?-*• 
Senator  Capper:  I  sold  my  wheat  at  $2;  the  test  ran  from  56$  to  58$. 

W.  F.  Steven  so5. 


Peabody,  Kans..  August  i.f. 

Senator  Cappkr:  I  thrashed  140  acres  of  wheat  this  year.  Eighty  acres  «>* 
this  wheat  made  13  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  hauled  four  loads  to  Peabody.  Kau< 
One  load  brought  $1.55  per  bushel,  one  $1.00,  and  one  load  $1.65.  The  f«»urtr. 
load  1  refused  to  sell,  as  the  highest  offer  I  could  get  was  $1.55.  To  make  any 
money  out  of  wheat  the  farmer  should  get  at  least  $3.  I  paid  10  teams**  i»*r 
day,  hoard  and  feed,  to  thrash.     It  took  me  live  days  steady  thrashing  to  thrash 
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140  acres  of  wjheat.  It  will  cost  ine  10  cents  a  bushel  to  have  It  hauled  to 
town,  and  it  cost  12  cents  per  bushel  for  thrashing,  besides  all  the  help.  I 
think  it  is  an  injustice  that  the  farmer  should  take  $1.50  and  $1.65  for  his 
wheat  just  because  the  millers  can  get  all  they  want  anyway. 

W.  B.  Keller. 

Hubon,  Kans.,  August  23. 

Senator  Cappeb:  I  received  $1.85  to  $1.92  for  54  and  55  test  wheat.  I  don't 
think  that  is  enough,  the  way  everything  is  selling.  By  the  time  the  farmer 
pays  his  expenses  he  will  have  nothing  left.  There  is  something  wrong  some- 
where.   I  am  a  farmer  and  thrasher. 

Frank  McOsker. 

Paola,  Kans.,  August  25. 

Senator  Capper:  My  wheat  tested  57  and  I  received  $2.05.  I  did  not  have 
enough  for  a  carload  and  sold  it  on  the  local  market.  I  will  sow  very  little 
this  season,  as  the  expenses  are  as  much  as  the  income.  Here  are  my  actual 
expenses : 

Seed,  1J  bushels  per  acre,  at  $2.10 $2.63 

Plowing,  acre 3.  00 

Disking 1. 00 

Sowing .  75 

Twine,  3  pounds,  at  23  cents  a  pound .  69 

Cutting 2. 00 

Shocking .  90 

Thrashing  18  bushels,  at  10  cents  a  bushel 1. 80 

Total  - 12.  77 

Landlord's  share,  two-fifths 14. 76 

27. 53 
Received  per  acre  for  wheat,  $36.80. 
This  leaves  $9.02  for  boarding  all  of  these  men  and  my  own  work. 

H.  O.  Johnson. 


Abilene,  Kans.,  August  25. 

Senator  Capper:  One  of  my  tenants  paid  $8  for  pitchers,  $10  per  day  for 
stackers.  Figuring  close  on  expenses  on  a  15-bushel  crop,  the  farmers  will  be  in 
debt,  not  counting  their  own  work.  The  wheat  farmer  in  central  and  western 
Kansas  is  certainly  discouraged.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the 
Government  favoring  the  mills  and  grocers,  but  the  wheat  raiser  has  been  put 
under  human  slavery.  He  is  not  organized,  and  the  eastern  politician  is  making 
it  hard  for  us. 

C.  O.  Musser. 


Oldsburg,  Kans.,  August  28. 

Senator  Capper:  I  have  wheat  which  tests  51£,  and  our  shipper  will  not 
bid  on  it.  stating  that  he  does  not  know  what  it  is  worth.  He  is  paying  $2.05 
to  $2.08  for  wheat  that  tests  56  to  59  pounds. 

John  H.  Curl. 


Geneva,  Nebk.,  August  25. 

Senator  Capper:  My  wheat  tested  57,  for  which  I  got  $2  a  bushel.  Some 
of  it  tested  56,  for  which  I  received  $1.98.  I  hope  that  something  can  be  done 
with  the  profiteers  besides  a  nominal  fine. 

J.  H.  Morgan. 


Topeka,  Kans.,  August  21. 

Senator  Capper:  The  statement  of  the  United  States  wheat  director,  Mr. 
Julius  H.  Barnes,  that  wheat  producers  are  getting  full  price  for  their  wheat 
is  not  true.  The  Shawnee  Mills  offered  $2.01  for  No.  2  wheat,  and  $2.07  for 
No.  1.  They  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  take  14  cents  for  loading  and 
handling.     This  is  a  subterfuge  and  fraud.  And  th*re  should  •*•  some  way 
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to  remedy  this  gouging,  profiteering  system.  Much  good  has  been  done  in 
securing  the  present  rule  of  prices  according  to  grades,  but  the  protection 
will  only  be  complete  when  the  violators  have  learned  a  greater  respect  for 
the  law. 

A.  W.  Thomas. 


OOALLAH,    KANS.,    August    23. 

Senator  Capper:  I  Inclose  you  some  weight  slips.  A  great  deal  of  the 
wheat  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  harvest  and  threshing.  It  is  breaking  up 
many  farmers.  The  grain  men  and  millers  are  getting  rich.  I  am  a  widow, 
and  live  off  the  rent  of  my  farm,  but  when  it  costs  more  to  produce  than  you 
sell  for,  how  are  we  to  pay  taxes,  let  alone,  live  respectably? 

Mas.  W.  E.  Mapes. 


Miles,  Oku.,  August  25. 

Senator  Capper  :  We  were  paid  at  Vinita,  Okla.,  from  $1.70  to  $2  per  bushel. 
60-pound  test,  $2 ;  54,  56.  and  58  test,  $1.90 ;  and  50  to  54  test,  $1.50  to  $1.85. 
This  wheat  was  all  dumped  together.  I  saw  one  load  of  damp  wheat  test  59, 
and  one  load  of  nice,  dry  wheat  test  only  54.  This  is  the  way  the  business 
goes.  I  am  not  going  to  sow  any  wheat  this  year.  Labor  and  twine  are  too 
high.    I  can't  see  my  way  clear. 

J.  M.  Wiluams. 


Allen,  Kans.,  August  21. 

Senator  Capper:  I  want  to  write  you  relative  to  the  wheat  situation  in  our 
county.  I  threshed  426  bushels  of  wheat,  for  which  I  received  $2.03  per 
bushel,  or  $864.78.  It  cost  me  $384.21  to  raise  the  wheat  At  this  time  we 
are  receiving  from  $1.90  to  $1.97.  This  is  not  a  fair  price  for  the  wheat. 
We  cnn't  help  ourselves.  It  Is  either  take  the  price  or  hold,  and  the  majority 
haven't  storage  room.  We  are  obliged  to  pay  $4  per  day  for  farm  help,  and 
it  is  scarce  at  that  price. 

L.  D.  DeCamp. 


Medford,  Okla.,  August  23. 

Senator  Capper:  We  sold  990  bushels  of  it.  It  tested  58.  We  got  $1.97  a 
bushel.  This  was  just  after  the  drop  in  price.  A  day  or  two  before  the  price 
was  $2.12.  The  same  day  that  we  sold  a  little  station  8  miles  distant  paid 
$2.01. 

Wilbkb  Shepherd. 


•  Sterling,  Kans.,  August  25. 

Senator  Capper:  I  worked  18  and  20  hours  a  day  last  fall  and  put  in  150 
acres  of  wheat  without  hiring  any  help.  The  1st  of  June  I  had  a  prospect 
for  4,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Wet,  hot  weather  cut  down  my  prospects  some- 
what. I  paid  for  fire  insurance  on  25  bushels  an  acre,  thinking  I  would  get 
that  much.  I  have  30  acres  of  down  wheat  that  has  not  been  and  will  not 
be  cut,  as  it  will  not  pay  the  high  expense  of  cutting.  I  paid  for  thrashing 
2,096  bushels  of  wheat  at  22  cents  a  bushel  and  paid  from  70  to  90  cents  an 
hour  for  harvest  help.  If  I  charged  my  own  labor  at  half  what  I  paid,  I 
would  be  broke  paying  such  prices  for  labor.  Thrashing  hands  are  getting  $7 
per  day.  The  farmer  has  the  bill  to  pay.  I  don't  believe  in  strikes,  but  If 
any  class  of  people  on  earth  should  strike  it  is  the  farmer. 

F.  L.  Mathews. 

Somerset,  Ky.,  August  25. 

Senator  Capper:  I  received  $2.03  for  wheat  which  tested  58  pounds,  and 
my  next  load — wheat  out  of  the  same  bin  and  identically  the  same  wheat — I 
received  $1.97,  as  it  tested  56.  I  have  not  sold  any  more,  but  am  feeding  it 
to  the  hogs. 

Robert  Meece. 

Minneapolis,  Kans*,  August  24* 

Senator  Capper:  We  were  paid  $1.90  per  bushel  at  Minneapolis,  $2iM  at 
Tescott  for  same  wheat. 
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Empobia,  Kans.,  August  23. 

Senator  Capper  :  I  received  $1.91  and  $1.02  for  my  wheat. 

J.  R.  Clyde. 

Ellis,  Kans.,  August  2\. 
Senator  Capper  :   I  sold  one  load  of  wheat  for  $1.75  per  bushel,  another  for 
$1.82.    All  the  wheat  is  light  in  this  county,  testing  from  40  to  56  per  bushel. 

Alex.  Hazlett. 


Redfield,  Kans.,  August  2%. 

Senator  Capper  :  My  wheat  test  was  55  and  I  was  pafd  $1.92  per  bushel.    A 
reighbor  received  the  same  test  and  price. 

Will  Henry. 


Bttrlinoame,  Kans.,  August  26. 

Senator  Capper:  I  received  $2.01  per  bushel  for  No.  2  and  $1.97  for  No.  3 
wheat.  At  a  station  15  miles  from  here  they  paid  5  cents  more  per  busheL 
Something  is  wrong. 

C  B.  WrrzEL. 


Oak  Hill,  Kans.,  August  25. 

Senator  Capper:  We  have  had  very  little  wheat  here  that  was  above  fourth 
}rrade.  We  received  $1.90  per  bushel.  After  the  expense  of  harvesting,  thrash- 
ing, and  getting  it  to  market,  it  did  not  leave  4  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the 
ground.  I  have  found  out  that  wheat  raising  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  with 
the  present  market  conditions  and  the  expense  Incurred  by  the  farmer. 

James  Baker. 


Abbeyville,  Kans.,  August  22. 

Senator  Capper:  I  received  $1.70  per  bushel  and  have  to  pay  25  cents  for 
thrashing.    My  wheat  made  10  bushels  to  the* acre. 

Ed.  Bridgeman. 


Inman,  Kans.,  August  25. 

Senator  Capper:  I  received  $1.80  per  bushel  for  wheat  which  tested  52. 
The  way  things  are  running  now,  farming  will  suffer  in  the  future.  Labor 
is  too  high — $7.50  for  a  man  and  from  25  to  34  cents  a  bushel  for  thrashing. 
It  won't  leave  very  much  for  the  farmer.  I  hope  things  will  change  again  or 
we  will  have  to  get  more  for  our  wheat. 

John  Esau. 


Oxford,  Pa. 

Senator  Capper:  The  grain  dealers  in  Oxford  are  paying  $2.10  per  bushel 
for  wheat  delivered.  I  presume  that  this  is  the  price  paid  by  all  grain  dealers 
in  this  section  of  Chester  County. 

J.  D.  Williams. 


Robinson,  Kans.,  August  25 

Senator  Capper:  I  sold  my  wheat  to  two  different  elevators  here  in  Robin- 
son, one  a  private  concern  and  the  other  the  Farmers'  Union.  The  wheat 
tested  from  51  to  55  at  the  private  concern,  while  it  tested  50  to  54  at  the 
farmers'  elevator.  I  was  paid  $1.95  at  the  private  elevator  and  $1.90  at  the 
farmers'  elevator.  Now,  why  should  there  be  so  much  difference  in  price  and 
testing  when  the  wheat  was  all  from  the  same  field?  The  wheat  was  graded 
as  No.  4,  owing  to  there  being  a  few  oats  in  it. 

James  Winkler. 
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Mineola,  Kan s.,  August  23. 
Senator  Capper: 

I  sold  my  wheat  here  in  Mineola.  For  52  test  I  received  $1.82  and  for  55 
test,  $1.03.  This  wheat  fell  short  from  thrashing-machine  weights  at  the  elevator 
from  5  to  14  bushels  per  load.  I  am  glad  to  think  I  got  anything  at  alL  I 
would  like  to  see  the  day  when  the  Government  would  buy  and  weigh  for  the 
farmer. 

C.  A.  Livingston. 


Kismet,  Kans.,  August  24. 
Senator  Cappeb: 

I  live  9  miles  from  Wichita  and  received  $1.80  per  bushel  for  55  test  wheat. 
My  boys'  wheat  out  here  at  Kismet  tested  59  and  60,  and  they  received  $1.91 
and  $2.03  per  bushel.  The  farmer  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $10  per  day  for  help 
and  will  not  break  even  after  the  grasshoppers  have  taken  their  toll. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Dufield. 


Meriden,  Kans.,  August  25. 
Senator  Cappeb: 

I  sold  four  loads  of  wheat  to  the  Meriden  elevator.  It  was  all  alike — same 
kind,  grown  on  the  same  ground  from  the  same  seed.  An  employee  of  the  ele- 
vator tested  three  of  the  loads  and  called  it  59.  This  brought  $2.02  per  bushel. 
The  owner  of  the  elevator  tested  the  other  load  and  made  it  60.  For  that  load 
I  received  $2.05  per  bushel. 

A.  C.  Kious. 


Eureka,  Kans.,  August  25. 
Senator  Cappeb: 

The  elevator  graded  my  wheat  at  50  and  paid  me  $1.60  per  bushel.  I  don't 
think  we  are  getting  enough  by  80  or  35  cents  per  bushel.  They  claimed  the 
wheat  was  wet,  but  it  was  only  the  dew  of  the  night  before.  I  will  not  sow 
any  more  wheat  to  be  skinned  out  of,  and  lots  of  my  neighbors  say  that  they 
are  done  with  wheat,  as  this  guaranty  is  no  good  to  a  little  farmer.  We  farm- 
ers had  better  quit  farming  and  go  to  grafting. 

John  O.  Waters. 


Shallow  Water,  Kans.,  September  1. 
Senator  Cappeb: 

Our  wheat  yield  was  about  4  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  the  grain  was  good  and 
tested  57.  He  gave  $1.96  per  bushel.  My  husband  told  him  he  thought  it  was 
worth  at  least  $2  per  bushel  and  put  the  rest  in  the  granary.  He  was  obliged 
to  throw  his  wheat  into  a  car  with  other  wheat  which  tested  52  and  54.  What 
encouragement  does  a  man  get  to  raise  more  and  better  wheat  when  conditions 
are  like  this?  We  can't  put  out  as  much  wheat  as  we  did  last  year  and  I 
know  of  no  one  that  is  going  to.  The  farmers  in  our  neighborhood  got  together 
and  hired  a  man  with  a  tractor  engine  and  separator.  He  runs  the  engine  and 
furnished  a  man  for  the  separator  for  12  cents  per  bushel.  The  farmers  do 
the  pitching  and  hauling  from  one  farm  to  another.  That  has  solved  our 
problem  for  this  time,  but  if  shoes,  dry  goods,  and  foodstuffs  keep  going  up,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  quit  the  farm,  as  the  laborer  makes  more  than  the  farmer. 
We  milk  a  few  cows.  If  we  depended  upon  our  crops  alone,  we  could  not  get 
along,  as  they  won't  pay  out.  I  am  wondering  what  the  people  do  who  do  not 
have  cows  and  chickens  to  depend  on.  Providing  for  a  family  of  five  and 
fitting  children  out  for  school  this  year  is  a  fierce  problem  and  one  that  almost 
makes  me  lie  awake  at  night. 

Mrs.  Guy  Hockett. 


Willard,  Mo.,  Sept.  6. 

Senator  Capper:  I  received  $1.95  to  $2  for  my  wheat.  I  had  in  about  23 
acres.  The  grain  looked  fine  and  full,  but  only  graded  56.  I  shall  only  put  out 
half  as  much  this  fall.  Everybody  else  expects  to  put  only  a  half  acreage  in 
wheat.  Wheat  as  a  rule  brought  the  farmers  from  $1.95  to  $2.06  a  bushel.  Flour 
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is  from  $5.50  to  $6  per  hundred.  I  think  the  fanners  had  better  raise  a  little  of 
everything  they  need  and  quit  at  that.  We  have  to  pay  two  prices  for  everything 
we  buy.  Hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  dropping.  The  man's  living  is  going 
up  and  it  looks  to  me  like  we  have  enough  to  do  to  tend  to  our  own  business 
and  let  other  countries  alone.  The  people  here  are  surely  against  the  league 
of  nations.  Wilson  had  better  stay  where  he  belongs  and  try  to  get  at  those 
profiteers  instead  of  wasting  money  in  sight-seeing. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Bbower. 

Senator  Capper.  These  are  letters  I  have  received  within  the  last 
week,  and  they  show  the  trend  of  thought  among  the  farmers  out  in 
the  wheat  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  you  put  those  letters  in,  Senator 
Capper. 

Senator  McNary.  Senator  Capper,  if  they  do  not  put  out  crops 
in  the  same  acreage  or  quantity  as  they  did  this  year,  speaking  of 
wheat,  will  they  substitute  corn? 

Senator  Capper.  No;  out  in  our  country  they  are  dropping  corn, 
and  have  been  doing  so  for  the  last  five  years,  oecause  it  is  a  doubt- 
ful crop  on  account  of  the  dry  season  in  July  and  August.  But 
wheat  has  been  very  profitable  up  until  last  year;  and  they  were 
making  money  on  wheat  before  the  war. 

Senator  McNart.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  this  acreage  is  not 
used  for  the  production  of  wheat  in  1920  whether  it  will  be  used  for 
some  other  farm  crop  ? 

Senator  Capper.  Well,  I  suppose  they  will  go  into  something  else. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  imagine  it  is  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor  that  the  farmers  are  cutting  down  their  crops.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  that  condition  applies  to  any  particular  section  of  the 
country.  I  know  that  in  the  South  the  farmers  have  to  pay  enormous 
wages  to  get  help,  and  you  can  not  even  get  it  then.  While  we 
have  a  small  cotton  crop  this  year,  yet  cotton  during  the  past  six 
months,  or  perhaps  three  months,  has  dropped  7  cents  or  8  cents  a 
pound,  which  amounts  to  $40  or  $50  a  bale. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  bears  out  the  statement  sent  out  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  make  an  investigation,  and  it  substantiates 
practically  what  the  committee  stated  to  Mr.  Barnes,  but  which  he 
refuted,  and  said  was  not  true.  Of  course  he  took  his  reports  from 
the  cases  included  in  the  books  of  the  Agricultural  Department — but 
I  was  convinced  that  the  report  made  T)y  the  committee  was  true, 
and  this  proves  absolutely  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  it  was 
true. 

Senator  Capper.  Certainly. 

Senator  Harrison.  Before  we  get  into  the  matter  of  taking  testi- 
mony I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the 
authority  of  this  committee  is.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  au- 
thority to  employ  anybody  to  go  out  and  look  into  books  or  to 
emply  counsel  without  special  authorization  from  the  Senate.  And 
I  do  not  know  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  following  up 
this  matter  or  whether  their  work  along  this  line  has  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  following  it  very  closely. 

Senator  Harrison.  Now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Harrison.  I  mean  by  making  any  further  investigation 
or  taking  any  more  evidence.    I  thought  they  had  finished  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  they  are  following  the  hearings  very 
closely.  And  I  take  it  that  if  any  further  hearings  are  necessary 
they  will  hold  them,  or  that  if  any  further  evidence  is  necessary 
they  will  get  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  say  this,  to  follow  up  the  proposition:  >>e 
are  hearing  witnesses  here,  and  they  are  contradicting  themselves,  and 
it  is  ver}'  hard  for  us  to  find  out  the  facts.  The  Federal  Trade  Coin- 
mission  gives  us  one  set  of  facts  and  the  representatives  that  have 
come  here  of  the  packers  or  the  independents  or  the  producers  or 
the  retailers  have  given  us  other  facts.  And  those  facts  as  given  by 
the  two  sides  are  contradictory.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  as  one 
member  of  this  committee :  We  have  seen  that  the  price  of  beef  and 
swine  has  gone  down  in  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  The  papers 
have  stated  that 'buyers  have  gone  off  the  markets  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  But  the  prices  are  there  of  record,  and  we  can  find  out 
what  they  are  paying  to  producers  for  these  products.  We  ought  to 
know  what  the  retailers  are  selling  the  products  for  on  those  certain 
days  when  the  prices  have  gone  down  or  on  following  days  in  order 
to  know  whether  the  consumer  is  getting  any  reflected  benefit  by 
way  of  lower  prices,  if  they  have  been  lowered,  or  whether  they 
have  kept  on  a  parity.  I  want  to  know,  informing  my  conclusion, 
whether  these  people  are  controlling  prices  and  whether  the  con- 
sumer is  getting  any  benefit  from  reduced  prices  paid  to  the  producer. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  you  like  to  have  a  report  from  the 
packers  as  to  wholesale  prices? 

Senator  Harrison.  I  certainly  would.  We  have  to  get  that  in 
some  way,  and  we  are  unable  to  get  it  here.  A  witness  on  the  stand 
yesterday  in  making  his  statement — and  I  think  the  man  was  trying 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  matter — but  he  first  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  retailers  did  not  reduce  their  prices  to  the  consumers  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  although  the  price  on  an  average,  that  the  packers 
paid  to  the  producer,  had  gone  down  some.  But  afterwards  he 
changed  that  proposition,  and  I  want  to  know  the  facts  and  figures 
so  I  can  form  my  own  conclusion.  I  think  this  committee  ought  to 
be  authorized  to  send  out,  or  to  go  out  and  get  these  facts,  or  that 
some  committee  or  somebody  ought  to  be  authorized  to  get  them 
for  us,  as  we  can  not  get  them  otherwise,  it  would  seem. 

Senator  Capper.  Two  weeks  ago  Senator  Kendrick  and  some  others 
of  a  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  got  some  facts  and  figures 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  that 
very  question — as  to  what  the  wholesale  price  had  been  on  dressed 
beef  April  1  and  July  1,  and  what  the  retail  price  had  been,  and 
what  the  price  of  cattle  on  hoof  had  been  at  thosfe  periods;  and 
showing,  by  the  actual  figures,  as  to  whether  the  consumer  got  the 
benefit  he  was  entitled  to.  That  report,  given  us  at  that  time,  showed 
that  the  retailer  had  not  reduced  his  prices  in  line  with  the  reduction 
made  by  the  packer  for  the  dressed  beef. 

Senator  Harrison.  Yes;  and  if  we  could  have  authority  to  name 
some  man,  who  would  know  lijs  business,  to  go  out  and  look  at  the 
books  and  make  a  report  on  the  situation,  and  to  take  a  certain  line 
of  retailers  and  look  over  their  books  and  see  what  they  are  charging* 
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or  were  charging  at  that  time,  we  could  certainly  get  some  tangible 
facts  upon  which  to  base  our  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison]  has  said,  and 
think  we  ought  to  have  those  prices. 

I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  here  representing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  receives  every  day 
wholesale  prices.  I  take  it  they  do  not  have  the  retail  prices,  but 
they  receive  the  wholesale  prices  of  meats  on  all  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  country,  and  we  could  get  that  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Markets;  and  if  it  is  desired  to  appoint  some  one,  an  accountant  of 
experience,  for  instance,  to  get  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  retail  situa- 
tion, I  should  be  very  glad  to  proceed  in  that  way. 

Senator  Harrison.  We  are  not  doing  any  unprecedented  thing  in 
this  committee  by  seeking  to  have  its  own  representative  to  go  out  and 
get  facts  for  us.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  can  not  reconcile  the 
difference  in  the  testimony  of  the  people  of  these  two  sides.  I  wish 
this  committee  would  ask  for  a  resolution  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
giving  us  authority  to  employ  some  help,  so  that  we  can  instruct  him 
to  find  out  certain  facts  for  us  and  make  a  report.  Here  the  packers, 
on  the  one  side,  say  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  prompted 
by  some  motives  that  they  have  not  yet  revealed,  but  that  that  com- 
mission is  prejudiced.  On  the  other  side,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission makes  certain  positive  statements.  I  believe  this  committee 
ought  to  take  some  steps  to  have  authority  to  appoint  some  one,  act- 
ing for  the  committee,  to  go  out  and  get  certain  facts  and  figures  for 
us;  I  believe  this  committee  ought  to  do  that  in  order  to  have  some 
end  to  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  along  this  line  we  will  hear  Mr.  Reb- 
man,  of  Holdenville,  Okla. 

Mr.  Rebman,  you  will  kindly  come  forward  and  give  your  name, 
business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 
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Mr.  Rebman.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  I  am  a  grower  of  live  stock  and  a  retailer  of  meats 
at  Holdenville,  Okla. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  make 
your  statement.    Are  you  in  favor  of  these  two  bills,  Mr.  Rebman  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir;  I  am  opposed  to  the  bills.  I  have  read  both 
bills,  and  I  am  opposed  to  them.  In  our  county  all  of  the  live-stock 
men  are  opposed  to  these  bills.  Our  cattle  have  dropped  $15  to  $20 
on  us,  in  the  matter  of  price 

Senator  Harrison  (interposing).  Within  what  time? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Within  the  last  four  months,  I  suppose.  Since  the 
agitation  on  this  bill.  And  every  live-stock  man  in  my  country  is 
demoralized.  He  does  not  know  what  to  do.  We  have  never  had 
such  crops  in  all  our  lives.  We  have  the  best  wheat  crop,  and  the 
best  oat  crop,  and  a  very  large  hay  crop,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
and  every  farmer  in  the  country  is  raising  a  few  cattle  and  a  few 
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hogs,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  all  discouraged,  and  all  ready 
to  quit. 

One  of  my  neighbors  told  me  on  Saturday  night, "  I  do  not  know 
just  what  to  do,  or  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  have  between  200  and 
300  tons  of  roughage,  and  I  can  get  money  over  at  the  bank, 
but  they  said, '  Ed,  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  not  to  get  money  now, 
but  to  let  the  stuff  rot  in  the  field,  under  the  circumstances,  at  the 
present  time.'"  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  every  farmer 
m  our  country  feels  that  way.  He  does  not  know  whether  to  try 
to  raise  a  few  more  head  of  stock  or  to  go  back  to  the  cotton  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Harrison.  Are  they  afraid  that  the  five  big  packers  con- 
trol the  market  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  fix  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer on  cattle? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  five  big  packers. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  Government  controlling  business.  They  do 
not  want  the  Government  to  control  business;  and  so  long  as  the 
tendency  of  the  Government  seems  to  be  that  way  they  are  afraid 
it  will  come  to  them  sooner  or  later.  They  do  not  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  stockyards  or  the  refrigerator  cars.  They 
figure  that  the  Government  might  just  as  well  take  the  knives  away 
from  the  packers  as  to  take  charge  of  the  cars  in  the  stockyards 
and  try  to  run  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  recall  or  realize  the  fact  that  this  sharp 
decline  in  the  price  of  cattle  occurred  just  after  the  1st  of  March  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  some  of  it  did.  But  it  has  been  going  along 
every  day. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  the  big  decline  came  just  after  the  1st  of 
March. 

Mr.  Rebman.  A  considerable  decline  came  then ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  When  Congress  was  not  in  session? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No;  Congress  was  not  in  session  then,  but  we  all 
had  heard  that  there  was  going  to  be  something  done  to  restrict  the 
packers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  do  you  account  for  this  decline,  on  ac- 
count of  agitation,  as  you  call  it,  when  the  agitation  had  extended 
oyer  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  and  there  was  no  talk  of  it  at  the 
time  of  the  decline  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  the  biggest  decline  we  have  had  has  been 
lately — the  most  of  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  it  true  that  even  during  the  very  time 
when  Congress  has  been  in  session,  and  when  they  proposed  to  take 
up  this  legislation,  that  the  market  has  reacted  somewhat,  at  different 
times  then? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  it  reacted  a  little,  but  it  goes  down  again 
right  away,  and  a  little  more.  It  has  gone  down  more  than  it  has 
gone  up. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  it  also  true  that  even  now  all  your 
markets  are  higher  than  they  have  been  during  long  periods  of 
time  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Right  now? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  higher.  And  we  believe  that  if 
the  Government  had  not  begun  to  bother  with  this  matter  we  would 
be  getting  more  for  our  stuff  to-day  than  we  are  getting. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Who  do  you  think  is  responsible  for  shaking 
up  the  market  in  this  way?     Who  is  afraid  of  market  conditions? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  one  thing  that  is  responsible  for  it  is  that 
every  man  is  putting  his  stuff  on  the  market  as  fast  as  he  can, 
trying  to  unload,  and  trying  to  take  as  little  loss  as  he  can. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  market  receipts  show  any  such  increase 
in  volume? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Out  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  we  market  our  stuff, 
it  shows  a  big  increase. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Does  it  show  a  big  increase  at  this  particular 
time  over  previous  years  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Are  the  national  receipts — that  is,  receipts  for 
the  Nation  at  the  different  markets — very  materially  increased  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  They  have  at  Oklahoma  City.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  other  markets — the  national  markets. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  a  pertinent  question,  you  know,  be- 
cause if  the  supply  is  distributed  over  all  of  the  markets  the  local 
biipply  would  be  affected  by  the  general  supply. 

Mr.  Rebman.  Our  local  supply  indicates  that  the  market  is  over- 
stocked with  stuff,  and  that  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  case  there  is  no  power  on  the  part  of 
these  men  to  lower  or  raise  prices,  could  not  you  account  for  some 
decline  to  occur  by  this  oversupply  that  you  mention  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  there  Vould  have  been  this 
oversupply  if  this  agitation  had  not  been  on.  I  do  not  believe  that 
stuff  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  market  at  once. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Were  not  those  cattle  ready  to  go  on  the  mar- 
ket? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  ready  to  go,  or  the  most  of 
them  were  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  kind  of  cattle  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Steers  and  cows.  But  the  men  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  them,  because  they  were  not  able  to  stand  the  loss  on  them  that 
they  thought  was  coming. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Were  not  the  majority  of  those  cattle  pre- 
pared and  ready  for  sale  at  this  particular  time ;  is  not  that  true,  as 
a  usual  thing? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir ;  the  most  of  them  were  not  ready. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  selling 
cows  and  calves  and  young  stuff  and  everything? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir ;  lots  of  the  men  in  my  county  will  not  have 
anvthing  left  but  a  milch  cow. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Just  because  they  are  afraid  of  this  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Who  are  they  afraid  of  in  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  they  are  afraid  of  Government  control  of  the 
stockyards,  and  they  are  afraid  of  Government  control  of  the  re- 
frigerator cars.  They  do  not  want  them  bothered  with  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Thev  want  them  left  alone. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  They  are  afraid  of  the  men  in  the  stockyards 
and  who  own  the  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  men  who  own  the 
stockyards  or  the  refrigerator  cars,  but  they  are  afraid  of  the  men 
who  may  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  see.  In  other  words  they  are  afraid  of  the 
United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  are  afraid  that  the  Government  can  not  run  them 
like  they  should  be  run. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  in  a  monopoly  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Why,  no,  sir ;  we  do  not  believe  in  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Supposing  there  was  a  monopoly,  would  you 
rather  have  that  monopoly  in  control  of  this  situation,  and  be  in  a 
position  to  raise  or  lower  prices,  than  to  have  some  Government 
supervision  of  it? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  if  there  was  a  monopoly,  no;  but  we  do  not 
think  there  is  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  know  it,  however? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Are  you  unwilling  to  look  at  the  facts  and 
see  whether  or  not  there  is  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  unwilling  to  look  at  the  facts. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Are  you  unwilling  for  this  committee,  in- 
trusted with  a  responsibility  of  this  kind,  to  make  an  investigation 
and  find  out  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  We  are  not  unwilling  for  them  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion, and  if  you  can  prove 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Do  you  call  this  investigation 
an  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  If  you  can  prove  that  there  is  a  monopoly,  then 
there  should  be  something  done. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Rebman.  But  if  you  can  not  prove  that  there  is  a  monopoly 
we  would  like  for  you  to  let  things  alone  like  they  are,  because  we 
are  satisfied  with  things  like  they  are  going  along. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  are  willing  to  let  conditions  remain 
without  anything  being  done,  without  regard  to  the  temporary  sit- 
uation ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  If  there  is  a  monopoly,  we  think  something  should 
be  done,  but  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  been  in  business  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Rebman.  I  have  been  handling  stock  and  stuff  for  years; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  known,  of  course,  of  these  agi- 
tations that  have  occurred  before? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Oh,  yes;  we  hear  of  high  cost  of  living  all  the  time. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  not  you  rather  as  a  producer — and  you 
claim  to  be  a  producer  of  live  stock,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  a  retail  dealer? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Now,  in  that  line  of  business  would  not  you 
prefer  to  have  this  situation  fought  out  now  and  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  anything  wrong? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Well,  if  there  is 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Even  though,  as  you  insist,  it 
does  affect  your  prices  temporarily? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Well,  it  might  be  all  right  to  fight  it  out  and  see 
if  there  is  anything  wrong,  but  in  the  meantime  it  will  wreck  all 
of  us. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  if  there  is  anything  wrong,  you  would  like 
to  see  that  evil  corrected? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Why,  sure;  if  there  is  anything  wrong. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  seen  these  things  occur  before? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Up  to  this  time  the  packers  have  treated  all  of  us 
fairlv.  Thev  have  treated  me  fairlv  as  a  retail  meat  man,  and  I 
buy  from  all  five  of  the  packers  and  from  one  independent. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  come  before  this  committee  and  tell  us 
that  every  man  engaged  as  a  producer  in  your  county  is  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  market  situation  ? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  have  talked  to  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Every  man  in  your  county  who  is  a  producer 
is  satisfied? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Every  man  that  I  have  talked  to  is  satisfied. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  county  is  that? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Hughes  County. 

Sonator  Kendrick.  Hughes  County,  Okla.? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  growing  live  stock,  are  you? 

Mr.  Eebman.  I  have  about  35  head  now,  of  cows. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  came  down  here  to  testify  in  your 
own  behalf  on  this  measure? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  represent  any  organiaztion? 

Mr.  Eebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  just  came  down  here  in  self-protection,  in 
protection  of  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  No  one  asked  you  to  come? 

Mr.  Eebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  never  talked  with  any  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  packing  interests  that  deal  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Eebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen  of  the  committee? 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  butcher  your  own  cattle? 

Mr.  Eebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  sell  to  the  packers,  generally,  what  you 
raise  ? 

Mr.  Eebman.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  butcher  anything.  We  buy  every- 
thing for  our  market  that  we  sell. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  the  amount  of  business  you  do,  in  the 
retail  business  ? 

Mr.  Eebman.  About  $1,000  a  week. 
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Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  have  one  market  or  more  than  one? 
I  Mr.  Rebman.  One  market. 

I  Senator  Harrison.  Has  the  price  of  beef  declined  any? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  we  are  paying — the  last  beef  we  bought  last 
week  we  bought  at  10  cents,  on  an  average ;  that  was  for  cows. 

Senator  Harrison.  From  the  packers? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  packers. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  much  did  you  pay  three  weeks  ago,  say? 

Mr.  Rebman.  We  were  paying  about  13£  cents  three  weeks  ago.* 

Senator  Harrison.  It  was  reduced  about  3 \  cents  a  pound,  then? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  do  a  retail  business? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  much  are  you  selling  beef  for  now? 

Mr.  Rebman.  We  sell  that  beef  at  from  8  cents  a  pound  to  20 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  much  did  you  sell  it  for  three  weeks  ago! 

Mr.  Rebman.  At  from  10  cents  a  pound  to  25  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Harrison.  So  you  have  reduced  your  retail  price  pro- 
portionately ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  all  the  retailers  of  your  town  done  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  Rebman.  I  think  they  have.  As  far  as  I  know  they  havei 
yes.  «ir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  some  of  your  friends  ask  you  to  come 
here  and  testify  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Your  testimony  is  on  your  own  initiative? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  not  on  the  suggestion  of  anybody? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  are  paying  your  own  way  here  to  testify? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  not  talked  with  any  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  big  packers,  or  any  of  the  independent  packers, 
or  anybody  about  it? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  did  not  ask  you  to  come  here  and  testify? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  you  ever  testified  before  any  committee 
investigating  this  matter,  or  any  similar  matter,  before  in  Washing- 
ton ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Rebman.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  say  this  agitation  is  caused  by  this  investi- 
gation by  this  committee? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Well,  that  is  what  we  think  down  there  in  Okla- 
homa. 
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Senator  Harrison.  Do  the  papers  in  Oklahoma  carry  big  adver- 
tisements about  this  matter? 

Mr.  Eebman.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  have  not  noticed  anv. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
papers  at  all? 

Mr.  Kebman.  Oh,  yes;  we  see  some  things  in  the  papers;  cer- 
tainly. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  your  town? 

Mr.  Kebman.  Holdenville. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  large  a  place  is  it? 

Mr.  Kebman.  About  3,000. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  far  is  it  from  Oklahoma  City? 

Mr.  Kebman.  About  75  miles. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  see  the  Oklahoma  City  papers? 

Mr.  Kebman.  Yes,  sir;  every  day. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  they  been  carrying  full-page  or  half- 
page  advertisements  out  there,  stating  what  the  witnesses  have  tes- 
tified to  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Kebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Kebman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  you  read  the  Washington  papers  sincA 
you  have  been  here? 

Mr.  Kebman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  if  the  five  big  packers  were  carrying 
half-page  or  quarter-page  or  full-page,  or  four  pages,  as  in  some 
instances  is  the  case,  of  advertising;  and  in  some  instances  stating 
what  witnesses  have  testified  to  here,  would  you  thing  that  would 
aggravate  the  agitation  of  this  question  in  the  country  f 

Mr.  Kebman.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  think  it  would  not? 

Mr.  Kebman.  No,  sir;  it  might  or  it  might  not. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  think  the  little  items  carried  by  tha  Asso. 
ciated  Press  might  cause  the  agitation? 

Mr.  Kebman.  What  is  causing  the  agitation  is  that  every  farmer 
in  the  country  has  a  few  head  of  cattle,  and  if  a  cattleman  has.  a  ft* 
head  and  the  price  is  going  down  every  day,  why  they  are  afraid 
and  of  course  they  know  of  this  investigation. 

Senator  Harrison.  This  investigation  has  been  going  on  for  >« 
long  time? 

Mr.  Kebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  know  that  this  committee  reported  out 
a  bill  favorably  about  this  matter  in  the  last  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Kebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  that  did  not  cause  a  reduction  in  price? 

Mr.  Kebman.  Congress  was  not  in  session  like  it  is  now. 

Senator  Harrison.  The  Congress  was  then  in  session. 

Mr.  Kebman.  I  mean  that  this  committee  was  not  then  in  session. 

Senator  Harrison.  No;  the  committee  had  finished  its  investiga- 
tions and  reported  favorably  a  bill.  We  are  only  holding  hearings 
here  now. 

Mr.  Kebman.  Yes,  sir. 

133622— 19— ft  2 51 
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Senator  Harrison.  And  you  think  this  hearing  is  causing  more 
agitation? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  think  if  there  is  a  monopoly,  and  if  the 
five  big  packers  can  keep  down  the  price  that  is  paid  to  the  producers 
and  can  go  on  the  market  and  run  down  the  price,  that  it  ought  to 
be  stopped? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Sure ;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  not  you  think  that  this  committee  or  some 
other  committee  of  Congress  ought  to  investigate  the  facts  and  find 
out  if  thev  have  that  power,  and  if  they  have  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  Sure. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  have  no  objection  to  this  investigation' 

Mr.  Rebman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  monopoly. 

Senator  Harrison.  No  fair-minded  man  should  have  any  objec- 
tion to  an  investigation  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir;  not  if  there  is  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Harrison.  Absolutely  not.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions?  [A  pause  without  re- 
sponse.] If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  asked,  I  will  ask  if 
you  wish  to  make  any  further  statement,  Mr.  Rebman  ? 

Mr.  Rebman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Rebman.  And  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Maj.  W.  L.  Brown,  of  the 
State  of  Kansas.  You  will  please  come  around,  Major,  and  state 
your  name,  business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  W.  L.  BROWN,  KINGMAN,  KANS.,  PRODUCE* 

OF  THOROUGHBRED  LIVE  STOCK 

Maj.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  state  that  I  am  a  producer  of  thoroughbred  live  stock,  hogs,  and 
cattle,  and  also  of  a  lower  grade  of  cattle,  and  I  am  what  would  be 
called  in  the  Middle  West  a  mixed  farmer.  I  have  been  in  the 
live-stock  business  for  about  40  years.  I  am  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Cattlemen's  Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
I  think  it  is  the  second  largest  now  in  the  Nation.  The  president  of 
the  association,  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Mercer,  I 
believe  have  appeared  before  your  committee. 

Now,  before  testifying  in  this  matter,  I  would  like  the  privilege 
of  thanking  the  chairman  of  this  committee  for  the  kind  words  ne 
has  said  in  favor  of  the  farmer — which  are  absolutely  true.  I  do 
that  in  the  name  of  the  Kansas  farmer.  And  I  also  wish  to  thank 
Senator  Capper  for  his  statement,  which  is  absolutely  correct,  in 
regard  to  the  wheat  situation.  I  only  speak  of  these  matters  because 
our  people  feel  that  they  are  getting  the  hot  end  of  the  poker  all  the 
time,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  take  a  message  back  to  them 
that  in  the  United  States  Senate  there  are  men  who  understand 
their  situation,  and  know  that  the  farmers  are  not  profiteering,  and 
that  they  are  not  as  black  as  some  other  people  try  to  paint  them. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  order  that  you  may  fully 
understand  conditions  in  Kansas  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  woulc! 
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like  to  state  that  when  the  appeal  from  the  Government  came  for 
increased  production,  I  yield  to  no  State  in  the  response  that  Kansas 
made ;  no  State  did  better  than  Kansas.  We  sowed  12,000,000  acres 
of  wheat,  in  round  numbers;  and  we  started  to  increase  our  live- 
stock production  in  Kansas.  We  went  to  the  drought-stricken  re- 
f^ons  of  Texas  and  bought  cattle,  and  paid  extravagent  prices  there- 
or.  It  was  during  war  times,  and  while  we  might  be  censured  some- 
what for  doing  that,  we  wanted  to  do  our  full  bit,  and  in  Kansas  our 
farmers  did  not  count  the  cost,  as  our  country  was  engaged  in  war, 
and  the  Kansas  farmers  wanted  to  do  everything  they  could  for  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  true  of  the  fanner  in  every  State. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  take  that  for  granted,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  right  here  and  now, 
that  I  am  prouder  to-day  of  being  an  American  citizen  than  I  ever 
was  before — and  it  goes  without  saying  that  I  have  always  been 
proud  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  letter  that  I  read  this  morning? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  indorse  that  statement,  in  the  main? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  fully. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  would. 

Maj.  Brown.  Immediately  upon  increasing  our  cattle  holdings 
the  price  of  pastures  advanced,  and  I  think  it  is  300  per  cent  higher 
in  the  Flint  Hills — with  which  Gov.  Capper  is  conversant,  and 
where  our  cattle  are  taken  for  summer  pasture.  That  made  cattle 
high. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  conditions  that  we  are  facing 
to-day.  The  statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Rebman]  will  apply  to  the  cattle  raisers  of  my  State,  in  re- 
gard to  the  situation  as  to  production.  There  everybody  is  trying 
to  get  out  of  the  cattle  business.  I  have  been  a  breeder,  as  I  have 
stated,  for  40  years,  but  I  expect  to  have  to  disperse  my  herds  this 
fall.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  will  dip  into,  but  my  hogs  and 
cattle  are  going  to  go.  And  as  far  as  my  hogs  are  concerned,  I 
will  eliminate  them  to  a  certain  extent,  although  the  price*  is  all 
right — but  the  high  price  of  corn  has  eliminated  pretty  nearly  the 
hogs  from  Kansas.  At  the  present  time  there  is  about  one-third  of 
the  normal  number  in  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  let  me 
s:fk:  Are  the  prospects  for  a  corn  crop  very  good  in  your  State,  for 
a  large  crop? 

Maj.  Brown.  At  the  utmost,  we  can  not  expect  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  usual  crop.  We  are  not  a  reliable  corn  State.  Senator. 
We  had  plentv  of  prospects  up  to  July,  but  the  upland  corn  is 
gone,  and  the  bottom  corn,  according  to  the  estimate  of  our  agricul- 
tural department,  will  be  about  50  per  cent. 

And,  there,  the  gentleman  asked  a  very  pertinent  question.  What 
is  to  be  done  alone  this  line,  on  the  wheat  proposition— -if  you  will 
allow  me  to  digress  for  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  Certainlv. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  sent  in  my  report  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  30  days  ago,  of  the  prospective  acreage  in  my  State. 
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I  then  stated  that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  not  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  last  year's  acreage  was  under  crop.  But  I 
would  say  now,  if  I  were  under  oath,  after  another  investigation  of 
the  situation,  that  there  will  not  be  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  last 
year's  acreage ;  that  there  will  not  be  to  exceed  50  per  cent  as  many 
acres  of  wheat  sown  in  my  State  this  year  as  last. 

The  letters  that  Senator  Capper  lias  read  tell  the  story.  I  my- 
self paid  25  cents  a  bushel  to  get  my  threshing  done.  An  the  labor 
at  the  machines,  I  paid  the  men  there  $8  a  day  and  board;  and  my 
harvest  help  as  high  as  $10  a  day.  As  to  these  matters,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  and  not  hear- 
say. And  from  this  you  can  see  something  of  the  position  that  the 
farmer  is  in — although  I  know  that  the  most  of  the  members  of  this* 
committee  know  from  practical  experience  what  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  is. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  cattle  proposition 

Senator  Harrison  (interposing).  How  is  the  corn  crop  in  the  ad- 
joining State  of  Iowa? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  it.  I  came  down  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  the  Grand  Army  Encampment,  and  I  came  on 
here.  I  tried  to  make  my  trip  during  daylight,  in  order  to  make  an 
investigation  of  conditions.  I  have  made  the  trip  many  times,  when 
on  a  visit  to  New  York,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  never  before  have 
seen  any  such  crops  of  corn  as  are  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  the  portion  of  Indiana  that  I  went  through. 

Senator  McNary.  What  is  the  prospective  price  this  fall  for  this 
season's  crop  of  corn,  per  bushel? 

Maj.  Brown.  My  judgment  is  that  corn  will  go  below  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  I  presume  that  will  grate  on  somebody's  feelings  who  is  in- 
terested in  corn.  For  instance,  the  feeders  are  demoralized,  the 
same  as  the  cattle  producers,  and  are  not  going  to  feed  very  many  cat- 
tle. And  on  top  of  that  the  demand  of  the  brewers  that  heretofore 
had  to  be  satisfied  from  the  corn  belt,  will  be  nil  this  year — there  will 
be  no  demand  from  that  source  at  all.  The  result  will  be  cheaper 
corn.    I  look  for  corn  to  go  to  a  dollar  or  less  per  bushel. 

Senator  McNary.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  situation,  but 
if  the  price  is  going  to  be  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel  this  season,  why 
is  it  that  you  can  not  afford  to  raise  hogs?  Heretofore  you  have  fed 
hogs  on  corn  that  cost  a  great  deal  more  money  than  that,  and  why 
not  feed  them  now  when  corn  will  be  cheaper  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Because  it  takes  about  12  months  to  carry  the  hosr>. 
or  maybe  a  little  longer,  from  the  breeding  period  until  you  get  him 
on  the  market;  and  when  that  time  comes  you  will  be  unable  to  teli 
what  your  price  will  be.  We  have  had  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
feed — I  have  paid  $2.25  for  corn  to  feed  hogs,  and  have  paid  $2.S."» 
for  shorts. 

And  right  there  a  word  of  enlightenment  in  regard  to  flour  an»l 
short  prices :  When  the  gentleman  stated  that  flour  was  so-and-so.  it 
was  when  the  Food  Administration  had  fixed  the  price  on  flour  and 
shorts.    Is  there  anything  more  along  that  line  ? 

Senator  McNary.  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  answered  my  ques- 
tion as  to  former  prices? 

Maj.  Brown.  Will  you  just  repeat  your  question? 
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Senator  McNary.,  You  state  that  last  year  you  paid  $2.25  a  bushel 
for  corn  to  feed  hogs? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  last  spring. 

Senator  McNary.  And  you  said  you  sold  hogs  at  a  profit.  And 
this  year  you  say  you  can  get  corn  at  50  cents  less — 

Maj.  Brown  (interposing).  I  beg  pardon.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  made  profit  on  hogs  fed  on  that  corn.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  so  understood. 

Senator  McNary.  Well,  maybe  you  did  not  say  that.  But  I  won- 
dered why  you  remained  in  the  business  when  corn  sold  for  more 
than  $2  a  bushel  and  the  price  of  hogs  was  nearly  the  same  as  now 
or  a  little  bit  less — or  why  if  you  stayed  in  the  business  then  you  can 
not  feed  hogs  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  near  future  when  you  ex- 
pect the  price  of  corn  to  be  one-half  that  price  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Conditions  are  so  involved,  and  there  are  so  many 
uncertainties,  and  the  live-stock  business  is  so  demoralized  that  I 
must  sell  my  foundation  stock. 

Senator  McNary.  That  refers  to  vour  condition  as  a  breeder  of 
fancy  stock.  But  is  that  condtion  true  of  a  person  who  raises  cattle 
for  food  products  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  You  will  remember  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  on  the  matter  of  the  ratio  of  13  to  1 — and  I  guess  you  un- 
derstand that? 

Senator  McNary.  As  I  am  from  a  free-silver  State,  I  know  what 
16  to  1  meant. 

Maj.  Brown.  Well,  that  did  not  pan  out.  People  got  discouraged 
and  sent  their  brood  sows  to  market,  and  we  have  not  the  hogs  to  day, 
or  the  pigs  to-day,  coming  forward  to  be  marketed  in  the  future. 
And  people  who  have  corn  have  something  that  is  worth  nearly  as 
much  as  hogs  to-day.  There  are  fewer  hogs  left  in  the  country,  be- 
cause the  brood  sows  went  to  the  markets  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  corn  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  I  talked  to  one  of  the  best  posted  corn  men  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
last  night,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  told  me  that  the 
corn  crop  of  Iowa  will  not  be  anywhere  near  what  they  expected. 
.  Maj.  Brown.  Well,  I  just  based  my  judgment  on  going  through  on 
the  Santa  Fe,  and  I  only  covered  a  part  of  the  State,  and  judged 
from  information  I  got  from  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  it  myself. 

Maj.  Brown.  And  I  know  nothing  except  what  I  saw." 

The  Chairman.  But  this  man  was  a  large  owner  of  lands,  and  I 
know  him  personally. 

Maj.  Brown.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  corn  there  in  and  around 
Fort  Madison,  and  I  went  through  there  in  daylight,  seemed  to  be 
very  good,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  same  kind  of  corn  in  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  out  of  the  train  and  examine  it  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  We  stopped  on  a  switch,  and  I  got  out  and  got  one 
of  the  ears. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  hope  I  am  not  boring  you.       ' 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all.    It  was  my  fault  for  interrupting  you. 

Maj.  Brown.  In  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  the  situa- 
tion and  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  Kansas  I  want  to  state  that 
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our  association  at  its  meeting  last  March  passed  a  resolution  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  cooperate  and  confer  with  the  packers  to  see 
if  we  could  not  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  in  the 
marketing  of  cattle.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  I 
am  not  fully  advised  as  to  how  much  that  committee  has  accom- 
plished  along  the  line  of  cooperation,  but  I  do  know  and  will  here 
state  that  having  been  in  this  mix-up  since  the  days  of  the  Beef 
Trust — which  you  will  remember,  or  which  you  older  gentlemen  will 
certainly  remember — as  fought  in  the  eighties,  as  to  the  fight  on  the 
Beef  Trust,  and  I  have  been  in  that  fight  ever  since,  as  Senator 
Capper  will  quite  likely  corroborate — and  I  do  know  that  the  agita- 
tion has  cost  our  people  a  good  deal  of  money.  And  I  do  not  mean 
a  word  of  censure  of  vou  gentlemen,  because  you  are  doing  what 
any  red-blooded  American  would  want  you  to  do,  but  I  do  know 
that  our  people  are  unanimous,  perhaps  with  very  few  exceptions, 
anil  including  two  or  three  very  strong  men — but  outside  of  that  the 
membership  of  5,000  or  6,000  is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  no 
radi  al  legislation  should  be  passed  at  this  time. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  that  true  of  any  other  time? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir.  I,  myself,  have  gone  through  several  fights 
and  we  have  passed  resolutions.    We  backed  Mr.  Borland. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  mean  to  say — do  not  misunderstand  me — is 
it  not  true  that  no  radical  legislation  should  ever  be  passed  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Well,  I  will  have  to  disagree  witn  you,  Senator. 
There  are  times  when  occasion  demands  radical  action.  I  have  been 
a  radical  all  my  life,  understand;  and  perhaps  my  viewpoint  is  a 
little  different  than  yours.  There  are  times  when  there  is  no  other 
way  out  than  to  have  radical  legislation  passed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true  that,  from  your  observation,  the 
legislation  that  to-day  is  called  "  radical "  is  called  "  reasonable  "  a 
little  wavs  ahead  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Well,  I  will  have  to  admit  that  is  true,  from  my  own 
experience. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  com 
mittee,  I  did  not  get  the  witness's  name. 

Maj.  Brown.  My  name  is  W.  L.  Brown,  of  Kingman,  Kans. 

Senator  Harrison.  When  speaking  about  radical  legislation,  yon 
said  your  association  was  with  Mr.  Borland  in  his  fight? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  indorsed  Mr.  Borland  in  his  fight. 

Senator  Harrison.  Mr.  Borland's  resolution  did  nothing  more 
than  what  the  President  dire  tod  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
do,  namely,  to  investigate  this  situation. 

Maj.  Brown.  At  the  time  of  the  Borland  resolution  we  were  not 
in  an  unsettled  condition,  as  we  are  to-dav.  At  that  time  the  Bor- 
land  resolution  was  before  the  country,  as  we  all  remember;  we  were 
at  peace,  and  there  was  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Borland  was  all  right. 
All  of  you  gentlemen  know  that  I  am  speaking  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  at  that  time. 

But  here  is  the  proposition,  so  the  Senator  may  understand :  We 
are  loaded  up  with  high-priced  cattle ;  a  great  many  of  them  bought 
those  cattle,  as  patriotic  citizens,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
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war  and  that  we  might  be  able  to  furnish  the  world  meat.  They  did 
not  stop  to  count  the  cost ;  they  bought  their  cattle  high,  and  now  the 
cattle  are  on  their  hands.  They  have  had  to  pay  an  increased  price 
for  everything  that  has  gone  into  them  to  fit  those  cattle  for  the  mar- 
ket, pasture  and  all.  The  cattlemen  of  Kansas  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  can  cooperate  with  the  packer  and  bring  about  a  better  result. 
They  are  also  of  the  opinion,  a  great  many  of  them  I  have  talked 
to — members  of  the  executive  committee  and  leading  cattlemen — that 
it  would  be  well  while  we  are  in  the  investigation  to  look  into  the 
retail  man's  business  a  little.  They  lay  considerable  stress  on  that. 
Senator  Harrison.  As  I  understand  it,  the  association  at  that 
time,  when  the  Borland  resolution  was  introduced,  was  behind  it 
pretty  unanimously? 

Maj.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  went  ahead  and  made  the  investigation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 
Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  you  were  backing  up  that  investigation. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  showed  certain  facts? 
Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Now,  the  committee  is  seeing  whether  or  not 
we  can  put  into  that  law  the  facts,  and  whether  or  not  those  facts  are 
true ;  we  understand  that  you  mean  that  your  association  has  turned 
around  on  that  proposition  because  of  the  conditions  that  have  come 
up? 

Maj.  Brown.  Let  me  plainly  say,  Senator,  the  opinion  they  have 
formed,  in  wThich  I  share — we  have  fought  year  and  year  against  the 
packers  in  regard  to  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  meats.  That 
has  been  true  of  every  investigation  that  has  been  made  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  Kansas.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  the  solution  of  the  Kansas 
cattlemen  for  this  whole  difficulty  is  the  stabilization  of  the  market, 
letting  the  cattle  come  on  the  market  as  they  can  be  assimilated. 
On  Monday,  I  think  it  was,  in  Kansas  City  there  were  30,000  head 
of  cattle,  an  abnormal  run ;  and  when  you  get  trimmed  at  the  mar- 
ket— I  have  been  trimmed,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak — it  is  when 
you  have  got  those  big  runs.  The  packer  buys  what  he  can  use.  I 
nave  no  doubt  he  is  human  just  like  I  am;  I  ^et  the  last  cent  I  can 
for  my  cattle,  and  no  doubt  the  packer  buys  his  cattle  just  as  cheap 
as  he  can.  When  I  buy,  I  do  the  same  way.  I  am  not  here  posing 
as  a  hypocrite. 

What  was  the  result  of  that?  The  speculator  steps  in  and  he  trims 
us  good  and  plenty.  He  savs,  "  I  will  give  you  so  much,  and  you  can 
take  it  or  let  it  alone."  So  it  is  that  the  cattleman  gets  trimmed 
properly.  If  a  plan  could  be  worked  out,  it  is  the  idea  of  our  peo- 
ple out  there — and  I  share  in  it — whereby  these  cattle,  through  the 
direction  of  the  Railroad  Administration  or  some  other  agency, 
could  come  onto  the  market  as  they  could  be  assimilated  and  used 
by  the  packer,  that  the  great  complaints  of  the  producer  would  be 
ended.    That  is  the  sentiment  they  have  got  to-day. 

I  am  going  back  now  and  answer  more  fully  your  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  cattlemen  being  behind  the  Borland  resolution  and  now 
cooperating  with  the  packers.  I  answered  it  in  part  as  to  their  hav- 
ing lost  faith  in  anything  coming  out  of  it ;  and  another  thing  that 
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jarred  them  loose  was  the  provision  of  your  bill  providing  Govern- 
ment supervision  of  the  stockyards,  and  every  man  that  has  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  the  railroads  during  this  war  period  in  the  shipment 
of  cattle  or  any  other  line  has  pretty  nearly  got  his  fill  of  Govern- 
ment control  and  ownership. 

I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  cattlemen  of  Kansas,  in  which 
I  share ;  I  shirk  no  responsibility. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Maj.  Brown,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  especially  to  you  stockmen  in  Kansas,  that  there  was 
no  way  under  the  sun  that  Government  ownership  of  railroads  ever 
could  have  been  given  a  fair  trial  under  those  war  conditions? 

Maj.  Brown.  Senator,  there  is  no  discussion  with  me  that  that  is 
absolutely  true. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  had  a 
fair  trial  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  They  have  not;  no,  sir.  But  I  am  stating  to  you 
what  the  sentiment  is  that  has  been  created  by  Government  control. 
But  you  are  absolutely  right. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true,  Maj.  Brown,  that  Government 
supervision  of  other  lines  of  business  in  the  country  has  proven  wise 
and  salutary — most  beneficent?  For  instance,  you  would  not  want 
to  put  your  money  into  a  national  bank  to-day  that  did  not  have 
Government  inspection  and  Government  supervision  of  its  business? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  believe  I  understand  the  point  you  make;  and,  of 
course,  you  could  include  our  postal  system  and  other  things  which 
are  a  success. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then  I  ask  you  another  question,  Maj.  Brown, 
that  is  directly  pertinent  to  your  statement. 

Maj.  Brown.  All  right,  sir;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  About  the  stabilization  of  our  markets.  You 
are  a  producer  of  many  years,  and  so  am  I  for  that  matter,  and  so 
we  can  view  this  question  from  a  common  standpoint. 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  can. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  we  were  to  proceed  now  to  establish  some 
plan  of  regulating  the  volume  of  live  stock  going  to  a  market — that 
is,  in  substance,  one  of  the  things  you  had  in  mind. 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  believe,  do  you,  that  any  local  au- 
thority would  have  any  power  to  control  that  i 

Ma].  Brown.  In  my  judgment,  the  only  control  would  be  for  you 
gentlement  here  who  are  looking  after  our  interests  to  frame  a  law 
that  would  control  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  market.  Wichita 
is  the  only  cattle  market  wholly  within  our  State.  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  is  an  adjunct  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  If  we  could  have  it  di- 
vided up — my  county  and  a  certain  group  of  counties  should  furnish 
so  many  car  loads  of  cattle  on  the  market  that  day,  or  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  ship  what  they  could  care  for;  and  then  let  another 
group  of  counties  ship  the  next  day,  and  have  about  five  market 
days,  and  let  the  cattle  go  on  gradually,  instead  of  flooding  the 
market — it  would  be  a  great  improvement  over  present  conditions. 
Your  commission  man  is  not  wholly  innocent.  As  soon  as  the  cattle 
prices  begin  to  run  strong,  he  wires  us  to  ship  in. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  that  he  also  wires  everybody  else  at  the 
same  time  to  ship  in? 
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Ma].  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  where  you  get  trimmed.  I  have 
been  there  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  believe,  Maj.  Brown,  in  answer  to  your 
question,  that  I  have  sold  them  at  as  low  a  price  as  any  man  who 
ever  made  a  shipment  to  market. 

Maj.  Brown-.  You  have  my  sympathies,  because  I  have  often  been 
sympathized  with  myself. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Maj.  Brown,  I  want  this  committee  to  get  your 
viewpoint,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  getting  in  that 
the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  is  testifying  conscientiously. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  have  no  ax  to  grind;  that  is  sure. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  had  many  years  experience  with  this 
situation,  have  you  not? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  stated  to  the  committee  already 
that  you  have  been  through  this  fight  for  a  long  period  of  time? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  We  have  this  question  up — I  do  not  consider 
it  agitation,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senators  do,  yet  these  people 
come  here  and  testify  to  their  viewpoint  of  this  thing;  they  are  only 
expressing  their  opinion.  In  view  of  the  long  period  of  time  that 
we  have  been,  in  a  way,  under  this  cloud  in  the  matter  of  marketing 
our  stock,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  we  ought,  while  we  are  at  it,  to 
finish  this  job  in  some  way  and  determine  where  we  are  at  and 
whether  there  can  be  any  radical  legislation  enacted  that  will  put 
light  on  the  question;  do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  do  it? 

Maj.  Brown.  Senator,  I  will  answer  your  question  very  frankly. 
Under  the  conditions  we  are  facing  now,  I  think  it  is  a  mighty  lot 
the  result  of  the  unrest,  not  only  in  my  line  of  business  and  yours,  but 
in  other  lines,  and  I  think  Congress  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  go 
into  any  legislation  as  radical  or  which  will  disturb  the  course  of 
business  until  we  get  back  where  we  were  before  the  war.  That  is 
my  honest  opinion. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  you  would  rather  go  on  until 
a  recurrence  of  past  conditions? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  am  a  member  of  the  cattleman's  association,  as  I 
stated,  which  is  trying  to  work  out  the  problem  by  cooperation.  I 
am  not  on  the  committee,  understand,  and  I  do  not  know  how  far 
they  have  got.  If  you  had  questioned  Mr.  Donaldson,  he  could  have 
told  you.  I  have  been  on  the  ranch.  I  came  home  directly  from  the  war 
work  I  was  engaged  on  and  went  directly  to  the  ranch,  and  there- 
fore have  been  out  of  touch  with  things,  and  I  would  not  have  been 
here  had  it  not  been  that  some  friends,  when  they  found  out  I  was 
coming  down  to  Baltimore — and  I  had  a  soldier's  claims — thank-you 
jobs,  which  my  Senators  are  trying  to  help  me  with — and  they  asked 
me  to  place  my  viewpoint  before  you,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here.  I 
go  from  here  up  to  my  old  home  in  New  York. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  more  questions. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  As  I  understand  your  viewpoint,  it  is  this: 
While  you  know  of  the  past  difficulties,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that 
we  ought,  on  account  of  the  unusual  times,  to  decline  to  tyke  any 
action? 
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Maj.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  want  to  &ay  ye^  or  no  to 
the  question,  except  with  this  qualification :  I  will  say  anything  can 
be  construed  as  radical  legislation.  I  believe  that  there  is  some  legis- 
lation that  can  be  passed  along  the  line  of  stabilizing  the  market  that 
would  be  of  immense  benefit. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  your  idea  that  something  of  that  kind 
that  would  give  publicity  would  be  helpful? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes;  and  stabilization  of  the  market.  That,  in  my 
State,  would  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  cattlemen,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  keep  a  lot  of  fellows  in  the  business  who  are  going  out. 
The  fact  is,  Senator — I  do  not  believe  I  am  noted  as  being  a  pessi- 
mist, but  I  simply  want  to  say  that  while  you  gentlemen  are  trying 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  are  doing  it  well — we  have  no 
criticism  about  that;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  way  the  matter  is 
running  now  you  are  going  to  decrease  the  production  of  meats  in 
the  United  States,  ana  our  grandchildren  will  be  fighting  over  the 
high  price  of  meats  and  cattle  after  we  are  gone,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  production. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Maj.  Brown,  you  have  touched  upon  a  question 
that  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  about.  Have  you  any  sons 
coming  on  to  take  up  this  business  after  you? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  have  a  son  on  my  dairy  ranch,  and,  by  the  way, 
we  are  going  to  keep  the  dairy. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  possible,  from  your  viewpoint,  and 
would  it  not  be  likely  that  these  sons  of  yourself  and  other  men  who 
are  producing  will  be  more  inclined  and  encouraged  to  go  on  in  the 
way  of  production  if  there  were  such  remedies  brought  to  bear  on 
this  market  that  would  leave  no  doubt  in  any  man's  mind  about 
getting  the  market  value  of  his  product  when  he  went  to  market? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  saying  if  the  old  man 
himself  goes  broke  in  the  cattle  game  before  the  boy  gets  into  it,  I  do 
not  believe  the  boy  would  be  very  much  interested  either  way,  because 
the  young  man  does  not  have  the  show  that  you  and  I  did,  especially 
in  mv  State. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  would  he  be  inclined,  no  matter  whether 
you  went  broke  or  whether  vou  made  money,  to  continue  in  a  busi- 
ness that  had  these  upheavals  that  you  have  mentioned  and  lack  of 
stability  as  to  price  and  lack  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  you  would 
set  the  market  or  get  some  price  some  one  named  for  you:  would 
he  not  be  more  likely  to  go  out  under  those  conditions  than  it  he  had 
the  assurance  of  getting  the  market? 

Maj.  Brown.  We  are  dealing  in  the  future,  now,  and  I  will  say 
emphatically,  yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  so. 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  wish  to  be  fair — emphatically,  yes.  But 
the  condition  I  am  speaking  of  is  at  the  present  time.  The  pending 
bills  are  looked  upon  by  the  cattlemen  as  being  radical  legislation. 
The  four  points  that  they  make  are  these:  The  licensing  svstem, 
another  is  the  refrigerator  car,  another,  as  I  have  mentioned/is  the 
stockyards. 

Senator  McNahy.  You  have  made  some  suggestions  here  that  I 
do  not  think  should  be  passed  by  lightly.  You  think  there  should 
be  some  governmental  control  which  would  prevent  flooding  of  the 
markets? 
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Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNart.  That  is,  providing  for  sectional  or  territorial 
control,  so  there  would  be  a  gradual  shipment  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
other  products  to  the  market? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  passed  to  stabilize  the 
market 

Senator  McNart.  Take,  for  instance,  this  year,  do  you  know 
whether  the  price  advance  at  this  time  is  due  to  the  great  number 
of  range  cattle  or  grass-fed  cattle  which  are  coming  to  the  market 
on  account  of  the  unusually  dry  conditions  in  Wyoming,  Montana, 
and  eastern  parts  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon?  How  could 
you  prevent  that  condition  recurring  when  it  is  an  act  of  Providence? 

Maj.  Brown.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  Senator,  I  was  on  the 
Kansas  City  market  and  I  am  able  to  say  that  there  were  very  few 
of  those  cattle  going  to  market.  They  are  coming  into  the  western 
half  of  my  State  for  feeding;  they  are  very  poor  and  could  not 
be  used  for  anything  but  canners.  They  are  well-bred  cattle,  and 
many  of  them  are  going  down  into  Texas,  where  they  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  feed,  and  some  are  going  into  Oklahoma,  and 
very  few  of  these  cattle  are  going  onto  the  market.  They  would  be 
the  poorest  quality  of  canners. 

Senator  McNart.  When  they  are  taken  from  the  range,  however, 
they  are  on  the  road  to  the  slaughterhouse,  and  that  reflects  on  the 
market  condition.  That  was  testified  to  by  people  to-day  who  do 
business  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  How  could  that  be  controlled,  except 
by  a  control  that  would  be  more  and  more  annoying  than  the  present? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  my  judgment,  Senator,  you  would  not  have  to 
control  that  at  all.  You  are  controlling  the  volume  of  cattle  that 
is  fed  for  the  butcher  or  the  packer,  not  the  stock  cattle  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  reflected  in  the  price.  Your  agricultural  sta- 
tistics gives  you  the  number  of  cattle  all  the  way  through,  just  the 
same. 

Senator  McNart.  You  are  raising  cattle  for  the  market,  as  are 
people  all  over  your  State.  Your  State  is  divided  into  seven  sub- 
divisions, each  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  man  going  to  the  bureau, 
and  above  him  is  the  State  supervisor,  and  says  to  the  men  in  one 
county,  "  You  can  go  to  market  this  day,"  and  these  other  people 
are  clamoring  to  go  to  market  on  the  same  day.  Their  feed  is  short 
and  they  have  not  the  money  to  replenish  their  supply  of  feed,  and 
they  want  to  get  their  stock  off,  and  they  might  be  held  back  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  Would  not  that  lead  to  an  immense  amount  of  pulling 
and  hauling? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  hardly  think  it  would.  Let  me  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  condition  in  the  hog  market.  I  have  not  said,  but 
I  will  say  now,  that  I  served  with  the  agricultural  advisory  com- 
mittee, appointed  jointly  by  Secretary  Houston  and  Mr.  Hoover 
during  the  war,  a  dollar-a-year  man,  with  no  ax  to  grind.  We  held 
back  the  hogs  off  the  market  in  order  to  keep  the  price  up.  We 
agreed  the  month  before  what  the  price  would  be  for  the  following 
month,  and  we  held  them  there,  and  we  let  them  go  onto  the  market 
just  as  the  packer  could  handle  them,  and  in  that  way  we  held  the 
price  of  hogs,  I  think  all  of  you  gentlemen  will  agree,  with  stability. 
If  that  could  be  worked  out  in  that  emergency,  it  seems  to  me  the 
same  plan  could  be  worked  out  under  ordinary  conditions. 
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I  only  make  these  suggestions,  and  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  in 
your  wisdom  to  pass  on  them. 

But  I  want  to  take  up  now  the  reasons  given  by  our  cattleimn, 
concerning  which  I  dodge  no  responsibilitv  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  although  I  may  differ  with  them  in  some  things, 
yet  in  the  main  we  were  together : 

First,  the  refrigerator  car.  We  are  out  in  a  central  part  of  th«» 
United  States,  and  I  have  learned  one  thing,  that  when  we  put  up 
our  plates  that  the  plates  of  all  those  east  of  us  are  filled  before  we 
have  a  helping.  With  us  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  grain  cars  to- 
day, although  I  saw  a  great  many  cars  standing  along  down  the  line 
on  switches,  while  we  are  bothered  to  death  about  getting  grain  car*. 
I  will  give  my  idea  of  the  way  out  of  this.  I  made  the  fight  and  a 
hard  fight;  I  have  spoken  before  a  great  many  cattlemen  s  associa- 
tion meetings — is  the  independent  packer  getting  competition  ?  We 
have  built  up  some  independent  packing  plants  in  the  Central  West. 
T  want  to  call  attention  to  one,  the  stock  of  which  is  nearly  all  ownel 
by  the  cattlemen,  known  as  the  Ruddy  Packing  Plant.  I  am  won- 
dering, and  so  do  my  people  wonder  who  have  the  stock  in  that  con- 
cern, if  the  refrigerator  car  is  taken  away  and  given  to  the  railroad*, 
if  they  will  not  favor  the  big  packers  when  it  comes  time  to  get  car* 
to  move  their  product ;  in  other  words,  will  not  the  independent  1* 
frozen  out  of  existence? 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  building  up  the  market  at  Wichita, 
with  very  good  prospects  of  a  growing  market,  and  everything  com- 
ing our  way  up  to  the  present  time,  and  we  are  wondering  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  through  manipulation  such  as  we  have  seen  at  th* 
grain  centers  to  freeze  our  market  out  of  existence,  if  the  Wichita 
people  were  not  allowed  to  own  refrigerator  cars  and  if  they  had  to 
depend  on  the  railroad  system  to  secure  their  cars.  That  is  the 
principal  thing  in  regard  to  refrigerator  cars. 

As  to  the  license  system 

The  Chairman  (inteposing).  The  car  shortage  is  a  very  im- 
portant question  with  us,  I  want  to  say. 

Maj.  Brown.  You  are  in  the  same  condition.  While  I  am  talking, 
there  are  two  of  you  gentlemen  around  this  board  whom  I  know* 
although  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  you 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  received  a  telegram  yesterday 
calling  attention  to  the  same  thing  you  are  referring  to  in  referent 
to  the  car  shortage,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  elevators  wer> 
full  and  there  were  no  cars  for  the  grain.  I  do  not  see  that  has  any 
particular  bearing  on  the  refrigerator  car  system,  but  it  does  show 
the  present  condition,  and  yet  the  condition  is  no  worse  now  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  We  have  always  had  that  kind  of  trouble  in 
the  fall  of  the  year ;  we  have  always  had  a  car  shortage,  but  it  shoidd 
be  remedied. 

Maj.  Brown.  That  is  where  they  base  their  opinions  on  the  refrig- 
erator car,  on  the  shipment  of  other  products. 

We  will  now  get  down  to  the  proposition  of  license.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is,  but  the  war  has  developed  the  feeling  in  the  Middle  We^t 
against  the  licensing  system,  or  too  much  power  being  placed  in  one 
man's  hands.    We  hoar  that  controversy  generally  in  the  West 

As  to  the  stockyards,  I  have  been  on  the  market  in  Kansas  City 
when  my  hogs  had  to  be  driven  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  the  hot  sum- 
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iner,  and  I  always  felt,  if  I  brought  along  any  of  my  neighbor's 
hogs,  that  there  would  be  a  great  big  loss. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  I  have  had 
a  scrap  there  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  grain  at  the  stockyards  to  the 
company,  and  let  me  say  that  the  Kansas  men,  like  myself,  who  have 
been  shipping  40  years,  and  find  those  hogs  unloaded  without  any 
loss  whatever,  kept  in  the  shade  all  the  time,  and  they  do  not  have 
to  turn  in  a  fire  alarm  to  get  some  one  to  bring  hay  and  water,  and 
trrain,  if  he  is  going  to  feed  them — all  of  those  things  have  been 
changed,  so  that  the  stockyards  today  are  a  model,  so  far  as  Kansas 
City,  Chicago,  and  even  the  city  of  Wichita,  is  concerned.  The  serv- 
ice has  been  improved  wonderfully.  If  the  majority  of  them  get 
the  service,  and  the  price  is  not  exorbitant,  I  feel  that  it  matters 
little  to  them  who  own  the  stockyards.  That  is  the  way  they  feel. 
What  they  want  first  of  all  is  the  service ;  secondly,  they  do  not  want 
to  be  skinned.  That  is  the  feeling  of  the  cattlemen  of  Kansas  in 
regard  to  that. 

Remember,  that  I  do  not  come  here  to  voice  my  own  personal 
opinion,  because  I  say  on  some  of  these  things  we  might  disagree. 
But  I  could  give  the  names,  Senator  Capper,  and  you  would  rec- 
ognize them  as  being  the  men  that  furnish  the  meat  in  Kansas, 
both  hogs  and  cattle.  There  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell,  and  they 
look  on  anything  at  this  time  as  requiring  conservative  handling. 

And  back  of  them  is  one  industry  in  Kansas,  and  that  is  the  banks 
of  Kansas.  They  finance  these  cattle.  Do  not  come  out  and  make 
me  a  visit,  or  the  Senator  a  visit,  and  see  the  big  herds  of  cattle 
and  declare  that  man  is  a  millionaire.  That  is  where  a  great  many 
of  our  eastern  friends  make  a  mistake  in  estimating  our  wealth. 
But  you  should  go  to  the  register  of  deeds  office  and  see  how  large 
a  chatel  mortgage  those  cattle  are  carrying,  and  then  you  will  come 
nearer  getting  at  the  facts.  I  have  had  a  wide  experience,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  patriotic  class  of  men  in  the  United 
States  than  the  bankers  have  been  during  this  war.  I  go  on  record 
as  saying  that.  And  they  went  the  limit  in  furnishing  the  money  to 
buy  these  cattle  to  increase  production.  There  is  many  a  man  own- 
ing cattle  who  has  lost  his  equity  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  However,  they  had  the  assurance  of  Government 
officials  that  they  would  be  fairly  dealt  with  ? 

Maj.  Browtn.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  your  statement  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Hoover;  I  heard  the  same  statement  not  once,  but  fifty  times,  Sen- 
ator. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  true,  because  I  was  sitting  at  the 
table  and  I  heard  it.  Nobody  can  tell  me  a  thing  is  not  true  when 
I  hear  it  myself;  and  I  have  always  had  the  courage  of  my  convic- 
tions to  state  things  as  I  think  they  are,  whether  it  hurts  or  helps. 

Maj.  Brown.  That  has  been  my  failure  in  life. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  am  going  to  continue  to  do  it,  because  T 
am  too  old  now  to  learn  new  tricks. 

Maj.  Brown.  That  is  the  way  our  fellows  feel  at  this  time,  until 
we  can  get  back  to  a  normal  condition,  not  only  this,  but  in  any 
other  thing,  we  should  go  a  little  slow  on  anything  that  is  going 
to  change  the  marketing  system  or  the  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  are  in  a  hurry,  but  we  will  give 
you  plenty  of  time.     I   want  to,  make  it  plain  that   it   is  not  the 
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intention  of  a  single  member  of  this  committee  or  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  of  the  House  to  do  anything  that  would  reflect  in- 
juriously on  the  producers,  or  that  would  do  any  damage  to  the  con- 
sumers. I  think  I  might  say  that  I  know  it  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  any  member  of  either  party  of  Congress  to  help  solve  these  ques- 
tions, and  if  possible  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

We  know  that  many  people  in  the  cities  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try feel  very  much  the  burden  of  high  prices,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  try  to  get  them  reduced.  But  the  question  is :  How 
shall  it  be  accomplished;  who  is  responsible  for  it?  There  is  no 
one  factor  responsible  for  it,  and  when  I  said  this  morning  that  I 
felt  that  the  people  of  the  cities  had  done  an  injury  to  the  producers, 
I  meant  it.  I  do  not  know  as  I  should  hold  the  people  of  the  cities 
responsible,  but  I  know  that  the  metropolitan  press  of  the  coun- 
try have  written  editorials  two  columns  long  censuring  the  fanners, 
and  they  have  said,  "  There  is  the  fellow — there  is  the  colored  gen- 
tleman in  the  woodpile.  He  is  the  profiteer."  The  fact  is,  it  is 
not  true. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  have  had  a  half  dozen  of  those 
fellows  out  on  a  Kansas  ranch  this  past  summer  and  had  them  put 
in  18  hours  a  day  pitching  hay  and  doing  the  many  laborious  things 
the  farmers  have  to  do.  I  am  thoroughly  disgusted  with  some  of 
the  statements  we  read.  I  feel  like  renting  a  swearing  room  when 
I  read  those  articles.  I  want  to  say  this,  Senator,  in  conclusion, 
and  then  if  there  are  no  further  questions  you  want  to  ask  I  would  be 
glad  to  subside :  I  do  quite  a  bit  of  public  talking,  as  Senator  Capper 
knows.  I  am  going  home  with  one  feeling,  after  I  have  made  my 
New  York  visit,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  them :  "  Boys,  you  are  mis- 
taken. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  all  right."  I  have 
talked  with  our  Members  not  only  from  Kansas,  but  I  have  talked 
to  Representatives  from  other  States  as  well,  as  I  have  quite  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  the  Senators  of  the  West;  and  I  will  go  home 
with  a  high  conception  of  the  questions  you  gentlemen  are  facing 
down  here  in  Washington,  and  I  know  that  in  all  of  these  things 
that  you  can  not  please  everybody. 

But  my  idea  in  regard  to  this  pending  radical  legislation,  chang- 
ing the  whole  system  of  marketing  and  disorganizing  the  whole 
procedure  has  been  used  in  my  State  to  the  detriment  of  the  cattle- 
man and  his  work,  and  directly  connected  with  that  has  been  the 
eternal  howl  that  goes  up  over  the  lower  cost  of  living.  Both  of 
those  things  have  entered  into  it;  and  if  our  packer  friends  could 
only  go  in  and  do  business  on  the  basis  that  we  do  as  producers, 
and  be  fair  with  each  other,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  all  con- 
cerned. This  does  not  do  anybody  any  good.  I  hate  to  come  here 
and  advertise  the  condition  men  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Government.  It  is  humiliating  to  me  to  say 
that  under  existing  conditions  a  good  many  of  them  are  going  to 
be  wiped  out  of  existence,  and  our  State  instead  of  moving  up  in  our 
production  of  live  stock  is  going  to  go  backward.  I  Know  that 
many  of  you  Senators  feel  the  same  way  in  regard  to  your  States. 
But  those  are  the  conditions,  and  they  are  known. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  game  of  legislation.  I  have  taken  part 
in  it  in  a  small  way.  and  I  know  that  as  quick  as  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced so  many  people  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  going  to 
become  a  law  overnight,  and  they  "actually  lay  awake  nights,  and 
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many  of  them  take  a  daily  paper  to  keep  posted  as  to  its  passage. 
Somebody  asked  me  to  wire  them  if  the  bill  passed  while  I  was  here 
in  Washington.    That  is  the  opinion  they  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Brown,  we  all  can  see  what  kind  of  man  you 
are  from  the  statement  you  are  making,  that  you  are  a  man  of 
very  wide  experience.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
what  you  believe  to  be  the  best  remedy.  Would  it  not  be  increased 
production,  making  conditions  such  as  would  be  possible  to  go  on 
and  instead  of  diminishing  production  to  increase  it? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  think  that  production  ought  to  stop  when  the 
volume  equals  the  demand.  I  think  the  man  is  an  enemy  of  the 
farmer  who  g;oes  out  and  hollers  his  head  off  for  great  big  produc- 
tion when  it  is  not  needed.  I  would  rather  produce  one  oushel  of 
wheat  for  $2  than  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  $1,  as  an  economic 
proposition,  but  I  honestly  believe,  gentlemen,  if  we  could  work  out 
some  way  of  stabilization  which  would  eliminate  the  speculator,  so 
that  the  cattle  could  go  to  the  killer  and  distributer  without  the 
speculator  stepping  in  and  robbing  the  producer,  holding  the  cattle 
a  few  days,  and  when  everybody  stops  shipping  because  the  run  is 
on,  and  then  that  speculator  sells  your  cattle  at  a  good  price — I 
think  if  that  could  be  accomplished  it  would  be  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  to  which  no  one  could  object,  and  it  would  not 
unsettle  the  cattle  market. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  anything  was  done  to  fur- 
ther discourage  production  that  it  might  make  conditions  worse  in- 
stead of  better? 

Maj.  Brown.  If  you  gentlemen  will  allow  me  to  suggest — take 
the  markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  or  any  of 
the  principal  markets  of  the  Middle  West,  and  you  will  see  a  great 
amount  or  cattle  that  ought  to  remain  on  the  farms.  I  question  that 
my  position  will  be  denied.  On  a  30,000  run  in  Kansas  City  I  am 
told  there  was  5,000  calves,  well  bred,  that  ought  to  have  remained 
on  the  farms;  there  were  12,000  she  stock,  of  which  probably  5,000 
ought  to  have  gone  to  market,  on  account  of  having  passed  the  period 
of  usefulness ;  and  5,000  steer.  There  were  20,000  head  of  that  30,000 
that  ought  to  have  remained  on  the  farm.  In  my  county,  a  small 
county  of  18,000,  there  has  been  a  public  sale,  an  auctioneer  told  me, 
every  day  except  on  Saturdays  for  40  days  in  succession,  a  thing 
which  was  heretofore  unheard  of. 

A  farm-loan  branch  in  Wichita  has  loaned  right  close  to  $20,- 
000,000  in  two  vears'  time  on  the  farms  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  also  add  that  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  admit 
that  in  North  Dakota,  although  a  new  State,  they  have  been  able  to 
borrow  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  on  their  farms,  besides  hav- 
ing a  great  many  other  real  estate  mortgages. 

Maj.  Brown.  The  point  is.  if  we  are  so  prosperous,  why  are  we 
borrowing  that  money? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  have  nothing  further,  except  that  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  kindly  for  the  hearing,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands.  I  feel  that  I  have  not  transgressed  any  of 
the  rules  of  propriety  in  giving  you  the  views  of  my  people. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HENEY  VEEDEE,  GENEEAL  COUNSEL  FOE 

SWIFT  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Veeder.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  a  word  at  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Veeder.  I  understand  it  was  suggested  this  morning  that  the 
problem  of  the  packing  business  might  be  solved  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  certified  public  accountants.  I  think  that 
Senator  Harrison  made  the  suggestion ;  it  was  in  my  absence  that  it 
was  made. 

On  behalf  of  Swift  &  Co.,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  a  committee  of 
certified  public  accountants  who  are  disinterested,  who  have  not 
been  employed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  some  other 
investigating  body  that  has  investigated  the  packers — if  there  be 
any  other — or  who  have  not  been  employed  by  the  packers,  so  that 
their  absolute  impartiality  would  be  clear,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them,  of  course — if  such  a  committee  of  certified  public  accountants 
were  so  appointed  by  this  committee,  the  books  of  Swift  &  Co.,  the 
papers  of  Swift  &  Co.,  would  be  absolutely  open,  and  Swift  &  Co. 
would  welcome  an  investigation  and  do  all  in  its  power  that  it  could 
to  facilitate  the  investigation. 

I  believe  such  an  investigation  as  that  would  finally  and  for  all 
time  set  at  rest  the  question  of  whether  Swift  &  Co.  has  made  any 
profits  in  excess  of  those  it  claims  it  has  made,  or  whether  it  has  made 
any  profits  that  are  unreasonable.  And  I  believe  that  in  the  last 
analysis  that  is  the  principal  chief  interest  before  the  country. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  if  such  a  committee,  or  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  members  of  this  committee,  were  to  take  the  time  to  visit 
the  stockyards,  to  visit  the  packing  plants,  or  one  or  more  of  them, 
of  Swift  &  Co.  to  see  for  themselves  just  exactly  how  cattle  are 
bought  and  sold,  how  they  are  manufactured  into  meat  products, 
how  the  meat  products  are  distributed — if  they  would  follow  the  beef 
into  the  branch  houses  and  see  how  the  beer  is  sold  at  the  branch 
houses  to  the  retail  dealers,  the  customers  of  the  packer,  that  they 
themselves  would  have  first-hand  information  and  first-hand  knowl- 
edge from  which  they,  who  are  going  to  suggest  any  legislation  which 
may  be  offered  to  Congress,  will  know  whether  such  legislation  is 
necessary,  whether  there  is  actual  competition,  and  just  exactly  what 
the  situation  is. 

I  believe  that  in  that  way  they  can  save  the  time  of  everybody,  and 
that  they  can  then  determine  absolutely,  of  their  own  first-hand 
knowledge,  just  what  the  situation  in  the  packing  business  is  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  competition  or  combination,  and  in  the  audit  they 
could  determine  what  the  situation  is  as  to  profits. 

I  wish  to  make  that  offer  as  emphatically  as  I  can  on  behalf  of  my 
client,  Swift  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  will  be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  the  statement  you  have  made,  Mr. 
Veeder. 

Mr.  Veeder.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  M.  W.  BOBDEBS,  COUNSEL  FOB  MOBBIS  ft  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Borders.  May  I. have  just  a  word  on  behalf  of  Morris  &  Co., 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Borders.  I  heard  the  statement  of  Senator  Harrison  on  this 
matter,  and  I  want  to  say  unqualifiedly  that  so  far  as  my  client,  Mor- 
ris &  Co.,  is  concerned,  we  heartily  concur  in  his  suggestion,  and  that 
we  favor  the  audit,  if  it  can  be  brought  about  by  disinterested,  com- 
petent chartered  accountants.  If  that  is  done  our  books  will  be 
open,  and  we  will  in  every  way  facilitate  such  an  examination. 

Now,  as  Senator  Harrison  says,  certain  statements  are  made  here, 
and  they  are  contradicted.  There  is  a  report  here  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  I  do  not  care  to  say  one  word  against  that  re- 
port, but  we  have  this  fact,  that  it  has  been  challenged.  Now,  it 
would  be  well,  as  Senator  Kendrick  has  so  often  said,  to  let  the 
people  know  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  any  of  the  charges 
against  the  packers.  And  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  our  books  are 
open  and  we  welcome  that  sort  of  investigation,  to  determine  first,  1 
would  say,  the  question  of  profits — because  if  the  packers  are  con- 
ducting their  business  efficiently  and  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  with- 
out any  unfair  practices  toward  their  competitors,  then  I  would  say 
that  you  would  want  to  go  very  slowly  to  disturb  that  organization. 
Because  you  may  say  what  you  please  the  packers  are  performing  a 
very  important  public  duty  and  work  for  the  people,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  situation  that  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kansas,  told  you  about  this 
morning. 

Thirty  thousand  cattle  received  at  Kansas  City  last  Monday; 
20,000  of  them  cows,  5,000  of  them  calves.  Twenty-five  thousand  in 
one  market  in  one  day  that  ought  to  be  on  the  farms.  That  is  a 
serious  proposition.  That  involves  production,  and  if  something  is 
not  done  to  stop  that  thing,  as  Mr.  Brown  told  you,  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  will  be  fighting  over  the  price  of  meat.  If 
that  thing  goes  on  meat  must  go  up.  That  is  the  question  that  is 
confronting  this  country. 

Now,  in  support  of  this  suggestion,  there  are  three  high  spots  in 
this  matter.  One  is  the  question  of  profits,  the  second  is  the  ques- 
tion of  our  treatment  of  our  competitors,  and  the  other  is  the  treat- 
ment by  the  packers  of  those  from  whom  they  buy  the  raw  material. 
Mr.  Colver  has  said  to  you  that  all  of  our  competitors  are  existing 
by  sufferance.  You  have  heard  these  men  testify — one  with  a  volume 
of  business  of  over  $60,000,000  a  year.  You  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of  a  single  competitor  of  ours  telling  of  unfair  practices. 

Now,  this  is  my  thought.  This  committee  can  not  sit  here  and 
hear  us  and  get  at  the  bottom  of  these  facts,  but  if  something  is  done 
along  the  line  of  Senator  Harrison's  suggestion — first,  chartered  ac- 
countants that  will  go  to  our  books,  competent  men  that,  when  they 
make  their  report,  they  will  not  only  deserve  but  will  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people.  That  is  the  kind  of  audit  that  ought 
now  to  be  made. 

Further  than  that,  we  would  like  you,  if  you  can,  to  appoint  a 
subcommittee  to  come  to  the  yards.    I  have  heard  questions  asked 
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here  by  the  Senators — and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  and  it  is  not  to 
their  discredit — that  show  that  they  do  not  know/ they  could  not  be 
expected  to  know,  the  practical  workings  of  that  very  complex  and 
complicated  business.  We  would  like  for  you  to  come  to  the  yank 
get  on  horses,  ride  in  and  see  how  the  stock  is  sold  by  the  producer 
and  purchased  by  the  packer. 

We  would  like  for  you  to  follow  that  line  of  investigation,  but 
above  all  things  we  would  like  for  you  to  go  to  our  branch  house-* 
in  the  great  consuming  centers  and  see  how  the  meat  is  sold,  ex- 
amine our  books,  follow,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  cattle, 
see  what  was  paid  for  them,  see  what  they  sell  for  to  the  people  in 
New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia.  That  sort  of  an  investiga- 
tion we  would  welcome,  and  we  will  assist  you. 

When  I  heard  Senator  Harrison  make  this  suggestion  this  morn- 
ing I  felt  that  I  could  not  help  but  say  that  so  far  as  Morris  &  Co. 
are  concerned — and  I  am  sure  that  will  be  the  position  of  all  the 
packers — we  would  welcome  just  that  sort  of  investigation,  so  that 
when  you  get  through  you  will  have  something  hard  and  substantial 
upon  which  to  build. 

Now,  we  know,  and  your  honor  knows,  that  the  one  great  thing 
desired  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  live  stock  is  a  stabilized 
market.  The  one  thing  to  avoid  is  fluctuation.  Now,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  packer  does  not  want  the  market  stabilized.  He 
loses  when  these  big  fluctuations  occur,  and  I  can  not  help  saving 
before  I  close — but  I  do  not  want  to  extend  my  remarks,  except  to 
let  the  committee  know  what  our  position  is  on  this  matter. 

Some  intimation  has  been  made  here  about  the  packers  controlling 
this  market  and  putting  the  price  down  recently.  Why,  if  you  stop 
to  think  for  a  moment  you  will  know  that  the  packers  have  stocks 
on  hand  purchased  at  war  prices.  A  packer  can  not  make  money 
on  a  falling  price;  it  is  on  a  rising  market  that  he  makes  money. 

But  that  is  all  aside  from  this  proposition.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear,  very  positive,  very  distinct  that  so  far  as  Morris  &  Co. 
are  concerned  we  welcome  such  an  investigation  as  Senator  Harrison 
has  suggested;  and  I  will  go  further  and  say  to  you  that  we  will 
assist  in  every  way  to  enable  a  subcommittee  to  get  at  the  real  and 
exact  facts,  both  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  and  in  the  same 
of  the  finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestions  that  have  been  made  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Is  the  gentleman  here  who  wanted  to  be  heard  this  afternoon? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  T.  G.  PARK,  RETAIL  DEALER  IN  GROCERIES 

AND  MEATS,  TULSA,  OKLA. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  testify  before  any  committee  last  year 
with  reference  to  this  question,  Mr.  Park? 

Mr.  Park.  No.  sir.  Your  honor,  I  have  come  before  vou  to-dav — I 
expected  to  come  before  the  full  committee — to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  Kenyon  and  Kandrirk  bills,  on  the  ground  that  I  think 
it  is  class  legislation  and  unfair. 

I  am  a  full-blooded  American  citizen  and  voter,  and  have  had  a 
vast  ex^  the  retail  business,  not  all  in  one  location.    I  have 
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traveled  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Seward,  Alaska,  and  considerably 
from  the  West  to  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  the  big  packers? 
Mr.  Park.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  intimately  acquainted  at  present,  and 
have  been  all  my  career  with  employees  of  the  packers.  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  quickest  and  best  way  for  you  Senators  who  are  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  our  country  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there 
is  competition  existing  is  to  put  a  representative  out  in  the  field  with 
;i  salesman,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  salesman,  for  the  so-called  big 
five  packers.  I  have  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  the  big  five 
packing  concerns ;  I  do  not  care  to  have.  I  can  use  far  more  money 
in  my  own  business  than  I  am  able  to  get.  But  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  the  packers — not  personally,  because  I  do  not  know  them  per- 
sonally. Not  a  single  one  of  them  do  I  know  personally,  and  I  am 
not  aspiring  to  know  them.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  I  did 
know  them  personally  I  would  not  like  them  personally,  but  I  could 
not  dislike  them  personally  so  much  as  to  make  me  dislike  their  or- 
ganizations. 

I  am  a  big  customer  of  the  wholesale  grocery  houses,  as  well  as 
the  packing  houses — the  little  packing  houses  as  well  as  the  big  ones. 
I  buy  from  the  man  that  I  get  the  best  value  from. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  in  anything  outside  of  meat? 
Mr.  Park.  Meat  ana  groceries.  I  buy  considerable  from  the  in- 
dependent packers,  that  I  know  positively  to  be  independent  because 
I  am  extraordinarily  familiar  with  the  heads  of  the  concerns.  One 
of  them  is  in  my  home  town,  a  little  local  packing  house,  and  every 
time  I  can  I  give  them  the  benefit. 

^  The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  contests  in  a  commer- 
cial way  between  the  wholesale  grocers  and  packers? 
Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
wholesale  grocers  that  the  packers  are  taking  undue  advantage  of 
them.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  in  regard  to  that? 
_  Mr.  Park.  Well,  I  have  seen  that  growing  for  several  years,  ever 
since  the  packers  first  began  to  handle  groceries.  I  saw  that  ill 
feeling  begin  growing  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Park.  Absolutely  none,  from  a  fair  basis.  As  I  have  said 
before,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  packers.  Now,  here  is  the  gro- 
cery and  packer  proposition.  To  begin  with,  I  only  handled  meats, 
because  I  was  a  meat  man.  I  had  competitors  who  handled  gro- 
ceries, and  they  were  handling  the  two  under  the  same  house  and 
with  the  same  salesmen,  and  thev  were  oftentimes  able  to  undersell 
me  in  meats.  So  I  went  into  the  grocery  business  in  conjunction 
with  the  meat  business,  and  they  have  worked  very  nicely  together 
in  a  retail  way,  and  consequently  I  presume  they  do  in  a  wholesale 
way. 

I  happen  to  be  in  a  position  where  I  can  truthfully  state  that  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  wholesale  grocers  are  the  instigators 
of  this  bo-c  ailed  Kenyon  bill.  If  I  did  not  know  that,  your  honor, 
I  would  not  have  the  audacity  to  sit  here  before  you  and  look  you  in 
the  eye  and  say  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Ken  von  is  not  here,  but  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  I  know  they  had  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Park.  Well,  vour  honor,  the  wholesale  grocers  do  not  deny  it. 

The  Chairman.  I'hey  are  probably  for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  will  admit  that  the  wholesale  grocers  prepared  this  bill. 

Mr.  Park.  I  consulted  one  local  wholesale  grocer  in  my  town  in 
regard  to  it,  and  he  agreed  with  me  on  every  point,  that  it  was  un- 
just, unfair,  and  un-American,  but  he  furthermore  made  me  agree 
with  him  that  he  could  not  afford,  from  a  financial  or  business  view- 
point, to  work  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  because  he  i* 
a  grocer,  and  they  have  an  association  or  union,  or  whatever  is  the 
proper  name  for  it. 

Another  reason  why  they  are  so  envious  of  the  packers  is  that 
the  packer  is  so  immensely  large.  I  will  admit  that.  They  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  and  render  the  service  to  the  consuming  public 
that  they  are  at  present  rendering  and  have  been  rendering  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  away  from  the  wholesale  grocers, 
do  you  know  of  any  other  reason  why  they  oppose  the  packers  than 
competition? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  your  honor;  I  feel  that  they  see  themselves  slip- 
ping away,  just  the  same  as  the  Indian  did.  The  Indians  have  grad- 
ually gone  away  and  that  is  what  the  wholesale  grocer  sees. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  mean 

Mr.  Park.  They  are  going  to  eliminate  the  wholesale  grocers  in 
the  course  of  time,  probably,  but  if  they  do  it  will  be  all  the  better 
for  the  consuming  public.  If  the  wholesale  grocer  can  eliminate  roe, 
I  say  let  him  do  it,  and  I  will  simply  go  back  to  my  trade  or  some 
other  trade  or  profession.  They  are  a  nuisance;  they  are  just  a  go- 
between;  they  are  not  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  wholesale  grocers  to 
compete  with  the  packers? 

Mr.  Park.  Why,  they  have  better  than  competed  with  them  up  to 
date,  your  honor.  The  wholesale  grocers  in  America  to-day  are  sell- 
ing numbers  of  kinds  more  groceries  than  the  packers  are.  And  if 
you  Senators  pass  such  legislation  as  is  contained  in  that  Kenyon 
bill,  why,  sooner  or  later,  the  farmers  are  going  to  come  before  you 
and  ask  you  not  to  let  the  stock  raisers  raise  grain.  It  would  he 
just  as  fair  and  just  as  logical  for  the  farmer  to  ask  you  to  make  a  law 
prohibiting  one  man  from  raising  stock  and  grain  too.  And  I  nm 
inclined  to  think  that  if  such  a  law  is  made  to  apply  to  the  wholesale 
men,  the  next  thing  they  will  apply  it  to  the  retail  men. 

I  want  to  say  this:  Here  is  the  only  reason  whv  the  wholesale 
grocers  are  favoring  this  bill.  For  instance,  take  Swift  &  Co.,  or 
Armour  &  Co.,  or  Morris  &  Co. — thev  are  manufacturers  of  soap.  I 
can  buy  a  car  of  soap  from  Swift  &  Co.,  or  Moms  &  Co.,  or  Armour 
&  Co.  just  as  cheap  as  a  wholesale  grocer  can  buy  it,  but  if  I  go  to 
Procter  &  Gamble  or  any  other  big  wholesaler  or  manufacturer 
who  distributes  their  stuff  through  the  wholesale  grocers,  they  won't 
sell  if  *n  m°  without  giving  the  wholesale  grocer  10  per  cent  com- 
m' 

x.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  you  handle  nothing  but 
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Mr.  Park.  No  ;  we  will  sell  many  bars  of  other  people's  soap  to  one 
of  the  packers,  because  they  are  better  advertised  and  better  known. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  sell  the  packers'  soap  cheaper  than 
you  can  sell  the  other  soap,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  would  not  the  public  buy  more  of  that? 

Mr.  Park.  They  probably  would  if  I  had  trained  salesmen  that 
could  make  the  people  believe  that  that  was  equally  as  good  soap  as 
P.  &  G.  soap,  or  the  White  Naphtha,  or  some  other  nationally  ad- 
vertised soap  that  has  been  on  the  market  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  learn,  Mr.  Park,  is  whether 
the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  the  cheap  price  that  you  get  from 
the  packers? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  One  Senator  said  this  morning  he 
would  like  to  see  the  retail  prices  compared  daily  with  the  wholesale 
prices.  I  do  not  blame  him ;  I  would  like  to  see  that,  too ;  but,  then, 
I  wish  you  would  take  into  consideration  how  difficult  and  how 
expensive  that  is  going  to  be,  because  there  is  such  a  fluctuation  in 
qualities  and  quantities  of  meat.  I  myself  am  operating  on  such  a 
big  scale  that  I  can  take  3  cents  a  pound  gross  profit  for  my  margin 
and  make  a  nice  net  profit,  but  a  little  man  can  not  do  that.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  eliminate  him  by  making  a  law  that  would 
eliminate  him  just  because  he  could  not  compete  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Park.  The  People's  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  incorporated? 

Mr.  Park.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Well,  we  have  at  present  about  $60,000  worth  of  stock 
and  fixtures. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  turnover  annually?  I  mean 
sales  ? 

Mr.  Park.  We  are  doing  about  $750,000  worth  of  business  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  large  business.  Is  that  all  in  one 
place? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  under  the  license  system  of  the  Food 
Administration  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Park.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  We  were  unable  at  all  times 
to  get  any  number  of  commodities  that  our  customers  wanted,  and 
they  objected  seriously  to  complying  with  rules  and  regulations  thai, 
we  were  given  to  observe  and  had  to  observe  and  did  observe. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  your  percentage  of  profits  during'  tb? 
war  as  compared  with  your  prewar  profits? 

Mr.  Park.  My  profits  last  year  were  slightly  over  nothing;  they 
were  not  enough  to  cover  my  personal  expenses  of  myself  and  family. 
I  knew  at  the  time  I  was  operating  that  I  was  not  making  any  money, 
but  I  am  not  objecting  to  that  part  of  it.  I  would  have  been  pleased 
to  close  the  business  up,  and  would  be  to-day  if  the  Food  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Government  deems  it  necessary.  I  am  at  the  service  of 
our  Government.    But  I  contend  that  when  such  a  law  as  this  Ken- 
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yon  bill  now  pending  is  passed  it  ceases  to  become  American.  That 
.is  not  Americanism. 

The  Chairman.  You  object  to  the  Government  license  system  an.l 
Government  control? 

Mr.  Park.  Absolutely;  and  I  contend  that  as  long  as  the  law- 
makers of  our  country  tolerate  such  things  as  this  we  will  always 
have  agitation  and  unrest.     Take  off  the  restrictions  and  laws,  a* 

3uickly  as  you  can,  and  let  us  go  back  to  the  old  style  of  merchan 
ising. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  this,  so  that  you  may  not  go  home  with 
any  erroneous  idea.  Instead  of  this  legislation  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  wholesale  grocers,  as  you  seem  to  believe,  let  me  say  to 
you  that  the  foundation  of  this  legislation  is  the  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  a  body 
which,  under  sanction  of  law,  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  a  re- 
port, and  of  course  Members  of  Congress  must  have  confidence  in 
that  report  until  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  not  true.  That  is  the 
occasion  for  legislation. 

Mr.  Park.  I  understand  that,  your  honor;  and  I  believe  that  the 
minute  you  begin  to  pursue  the  limits  outlined  by  the  attorneys  that 
just  spoke,  you  will  get  to  the  real  foundation  of  that.  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  a  report  based  more  on 
opinion  than  on  fact.  For  instance,  I  remember  reading  in  a  news- 
paper or  trade  magazine  where  they  claimed  there  was  a  monopoly, 
because  they  had  found  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  from  one  city  to 
another  where  a  head  buyer  had  instructed  another  buyer  to  buy 
cattle  at  20  cents  under  yesterday's  prices.  May  I  ask  you,  if  you 
were  a  head  rattle  buyer,  or  a  wheat  buyer,  or  buyer  for  any  big  con- 
cern, and  had  a  subordinate  working  under  you,  would  you  just  send 
out  anybody  to  buy  without  instructions  from  you ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  there  is  so  much  more  to  that  question 
that  it  can  not  be  disposed  of  briefly.  It  must  be  gone  into  fully  if 
it  is  to  be  understood.  The  question  which  the  committee  is  trying 
to  solve  is  this:  It  has  been  charged  that  a  certain  number  of  packers 
constitute  a  monopoly.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  a  few  men 
monopolizing  the  retail  grocery  business,  would  you? 

Mr.  Park.  No.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  having  this  investigation 
made  quickly.  Work  day  and  night  and  settle  the  problem.  If  you 
find  they  are  in  a  monopoly,  prosecute  them  and  break  it  up.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  you  find  they  are  not  a  monopoly,  then  tell  the  people 
that  and  tell  them  to  shut  up,  stop  hollering,  and  go  to  producing. 
Even  though  the  prices  are  high  to-day  it  does  not  seem  to  stop  con- 
sumption. Evervbodv  seems  to  have  the  monev  to  buv.  There  never 
was  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  people  were  all  rich,  all  mer- 
chants, or  all  politicians.  I  can  not  find  in  my  State,  through  busi- 
ness men,  through  representatives  of  union  organizations,  through 
my  customers,  that  there  is  great  complaint  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Everybody  I  consult  agrees  with  me  that  prices  are  high,  but  they  can 
stand  it.  You  heard  Maj.  Brown  say  this  morning  that  he  would 
rather  raise  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  sell  it  for  a  dollar  than  to  raise 
two  bushels  and  sell  them  for  a  dollar.  He  said  that  the  people  in  his 
country  were  opposed  to  Government  control  and  Government  owner- 
ship.   That  is  getting  too  much  like  European  countries  then. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message  recently  delivered  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Park.  No  ;  not  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  misquote  the  President,  but  I 
thought  everybody  was  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  and  other  in- 
vestigations in  reference  to  the  high  cost  of  living  are  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Are  you  not 
inclined  to  follow  the  President  down  in  your  country? 

Mr.  Park.  I  am  in  favor  of  observing  any  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  of  our  President.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  our  country.  I 
am  the  proudest  man  in  America  that  I  am  an  American,  and  you 
will  find  if  you  make  an  investigation  in  our  country  that  I  am 
respected  as  a  loyal  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  doubting  that.  I  think  that  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  proud  of  being  Americans.  I  think  that  question 
has  been  settled;  the  boys  On  tne  battle  field  settled  that,  and  they 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  no  particular  place  in 
the  country  can  claim  to  have  a  monopoly  of  loyalty  or  patriotism. 
I  think  all  the  people  in  the  entire  country  were  anxious  to  do  every- 
thing possible,  and  are  and  will  be  anxious  to  do  whatever  is  best 
for  the  Nation. 

But  this  is  a  domestic  question.  It  is  a  great  economic  question. 
It  is  a  question  what  the  policy  in  the  future  shall  be,  and  if  the 
people  in  your  part  of  the  country  think  that  it  is  a  bad  policy  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  licensing  and  governmental  control,  that  is 
a  basis  upon  which  we  can  have  a  real  argument. 

Mr.  Park.  Your  honor,  I  do  not  care  to  argue  it  or  discuss  it.  I 
just  wish  to  speak  for  myself.  I  do  not  wish  to  represent  the  entire 
South,  because  I  am  afraid  I  would  get  in  bad  with  my  southern 
friends. 

Now,  your  honor,  I  further  wish  to  state  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  refrigerator  cars  by  the  packers  that  I  think  the  packers  are 
to  be  admired,  and  by  me  they  are  greatly  admired,  for  foreseeing 
the  need  of  those  refrigerator  cars;  and  I  admire  them  for  raising 
the  finances  and  building  and  putting  into  operation  those  refrigera- 
tor cars,  because  they  have  not  only  rendered  me  as  a  merchant  and 
food  purveyor  a  service  but  they  have  rendered  our  Government  the 
greatest  service  that  could  have  been  rendered  by  any  individual 
or  corporation  during  the  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

And  I  wish  to  say,  furthermore,  that  if  it  is  fair  to  eliminate  these 
privately  owned  cars  and  take  them  away  from  the  packers  and  give 
them  to  the  consuming  public  and  make  public  carriers  out  of  them, 
it  would  be  fair  also  to  make  common  carriers  out  of  delivery  wagons 
owned  by  one  company  and  make  them  deliver  goods  for  another 
company  that  has  not  any  delivery  wagon.  It  would  be  just  as  fair 
to  take  a  privately  owned  automobile  and  make  a  jitney  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  does  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of 
anybody,  so  far  as  he  knows,  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Park.  I  say,  give  us  more  packers ;  give  us  more  Swifts,  more 
Armours,  more  Wilsons.  We  need  them.  They  are  great  men. 
There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  that  would  not  be  proud  of  them, 
and  if  they  had  not  been  law-abiding  they  could  not  have  existed 
and  made  the  progress  they  have  made  here  in  America. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  not  the  author  of  these  bills,  but  I  think 
I  may  say  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  bills  that  they  are 
proposing  the  very  things  that  you  suggest — to  have  more  packers, 
more  competition.  I  think  that  is  the  intention.  Nobody  is  trying 
to  take  away  their  refrigerator  cars. 

Mr.  Park.  The  bill  provides  for  taking  the  cars  away  and  making 
common  carriers  out  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kendrick's  bill  does  not  provide  for  any 
such  thing. 

Mr.  Park.  The  Kenyon  bill  does,  does  it  not,  your  honor  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  places  them  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  compelling  them  to  furnish  everybody  with 
all  the  cars  they  need. 

Mr.  Park.  It  is  so  broadly  drawn  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  tell  just 
exactly  what  it  does  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Park? 

Mr.  Park.  Well,  I  have  protested  against  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  I  protested  against  the  taking  over  of  the  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  you  mention  anything  that  you 
favored. 

Mr.  Park.  Well,  there  is  nothing;  if  there  was  any  one  thing.  I 
would  say  so. 

Maj.  Brown  this  morning  stated  that  most  of  the  citizens  down 
in  his  State  were  opposed  to  Government  control.  I  believe  the  same 
thing  exists  down  in  my  country.  I  know  that  if  a  farmer  goes  out 
and  raises  wheat  or  hogs  or  cattle  without  any  restrictions,  rules,  or 
regulations,  and  just  sells  them  on  the  open  market  for  what  he  ran 
get,  then  he  can  not  blame  you  politicians  or  our  Government  if  he 
loses  monev  on  them,  and  he  will  not  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  it  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  people 
of  your  country  that  they  are  opposed  to  Government  control? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  if  there  was  a  vote  taken  on  it. 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  my  town — I  can  not  speak  for  the  entire 
United  States — you  would  find  that  to  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  There  has,  of  course,  been  a  great  deal  said  in 
favor  of  Government  control,  or  even  Government  ownership,  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  Park.  Yes.  I,  myself,  was  in  favor  of  the  Government  own- 
ing and  operating  the  railroads,  up  until  they  did  it.  I  did  not  think 
we  got  the  service  and  the  consideration  out  of  the  employees  of  the 
railroad  companies  that  we  should  have  got,  but  I  found  that  our 
service  was  better  and  the  attentiveness  of  officials  under  private 
management  was  better  than  under  Government  control. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anvthing  further  you  wish  to  sav,  Mr. 
Park? 

Mr.  Park.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  it  is  a  fair  question,  who  it 
is  that  is  making  complaint  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  That  is  the 
problem  in  my  mind  that  I  am  trying  to  solve  for  my  personal  satis- 
f action.     I  can  not  find  out  down  in  my  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumers  of  the  cities  especially  »re*  °f 
course,  complaining  bitterly 

Mr.  Park.  We  are  all  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  we  all  realize  thev  have  a  good  rea- 
son to  complain,  especially  those  that  are  paid  Axed  salaries  when 
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their  salaries  are  too  small  to  permit  them  to  buy  the  necessities  of 
life.    Of  course,  there  is  good  reason  why  they  should  complain. 

Mr.  Park.  Your  Honor,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  state  that 
I  actually  can  not  see  how  foodstuffs  nave  stayed  down  as  cheap  as 
they  are.  As  a  food  handler,  as  one  who  was  reared  on  the  farm  and 
grew  up. handling  meats  and  groceries  all  over  the  United  States, 
judging  from  the  prices  that  are  paid  for  land,  and  the  taxation  on 
land  and  property,  and  the  prices  paid  for  labor,  I  can  not  under- 
stand it.  It  is  a  problem  to  me  how  they  have  stayed  down  as  cheap 
as  they  have. 

And  I  furthermore  wish  to  state  that  our  country  is  not  going 
backward.  Our  people  at  large  are  living  in  luxury  compared  to 
what  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy — which  is  not  so  many  years  ago. 
They  are  better  surrounded.  If  you  want  to  insult  the  dignity  of 
the  average  American,  just  suggest  something  cheap  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  then  that  the  farmers  in  gen- 
eral are  profiteering? 

Mr.  Park.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  and  I  know  positively  that  the  re- 
tailer is  not.  There  is  just  as  big  a  percentage  of  us  failures  to-day 
as  there  was  before  the  war. 

Senator  Capper.  You  say  there  is  little  complaint  about  the  high 
cost  of  living  out  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  Park.  There  is  discussion.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
is:  Who  is  it  that  is  making  the  complaint?  Naturally,  the  only 
thing  that  will  bring  cheaper  prices  is  so-called  hard  times.  That  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  reduce  the  prices  of  not  only  foodstuffs,  but 
wearing  apparel,  building  material,  and  so  on.  As  long  as  we  have 
high  salaries,  as  long  as  we  have  soaring  real-estate  values  and  in- 
creased transportation  rates  for  travel  we  will  have  an  increased  cost 
of  living.  Living  to-day  is  cheap  compared  to  what  it  is  going  to  be 
60  or  90  days  from  now. 

I  hope  you  will  pursue  the  methods  suggested  by.  the  attorneys 
representing  the  big  packers,  and  then  if  you  find  them  profiteer- 
ing, or  if  you  find  a  combination  there,  do  with  them  whatever  you 
may.  I  wont  protect  them.  If  they  are  not  loyal  American  citizens 
I  wish  to  withdraw  my  statements  that  I  Tiave  made  in  behalf  of 
them. 

I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Park. 
Is  there  anyone  else  here  who  desires  to  be  heard  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  P.  IIGHTFOOT,  GENEEAL  COUNSEL  FOE 

WILSON  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Lightfoot.  May  I  have  just  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  merely 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  hearing  before 
this  committee,  in  January  and  February  of  this  year,  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  testimony  invited  this  committee  to  elect  auditors  to  check 
over  his  books,  and  offered  the  fullest  cooperation  in  ascertaining 
the  true  facts  in  relation  to  the  profits  of  his  business.  Since  this 
matter  has  been  brought  forward  again  by  one  of  the  members  of 
this  committee,  I  desire  in  behalf  of  our  company  to  renew  that 
suggestion,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage 
of  this  committee  to  follow  it  out. 
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Wilson  &  Co.  are  especially  anxious  that  some  certified  public 
accountant,  of  reputable  standing,  be  selected  to  make  that  audit. 
We  would  be  very  glad  indeed  for  this  committee  to  take  such  action 
so  that  it  ma}'  have  the  true  facts  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
profits.  That  question  has  been  under  discussion  and  has  been  de- 
bated since  the  beginning  of  these  hearings,  and  if  the  committee 
would  appoint  certified  public  accountants  to  make  this  audit  and 
report  back  to  this  committee  what  they  find  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
settle  a  mooted  question. 

If  these  packers  arc  in  a  combination  or  are  a  monopoly,  a< 
charged,  certainly  they  would  have  the  power  to  fix  prices  and  con- 
trol the  profits  they  make,  and  it  would  be  important  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  doing  that  or  wiiether  they  are  able  to  do  it.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  committee  take  that  step  and  elect  public 
accountants  to  make  an  audit  of  our  books.  They  will  be  open  to 
whomsoever  you  select,  any  reputable  certified  public  accountants, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  them  and  lay  open  all  the  rec- 
ords that  we  have  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  ascertained. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  H.  AVERY,  LIVE-STOCK  KAISER, 

AMABILLO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  well  know,  you  had  quite  a 
number  of  Texas  cattlemen  here,  and  that  was  the  prevailing 
thought  of  nearly  all  of  them,  that  you  should  have  some  one  to 
examine  these  books.  I  just  want  to  add  this,  that  the  cattlemen 
of  Texas  would  gladly  welcome  such  an  audit  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  several  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  this  statement.  The  suggestion 
made  by  Senator  Harrison,  of  course,  speaks  for  itself,  but  it  is 
possible  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  not  only  the  wholesale 
prices  of  meats,  the  prices  charged  by  the  packers,  but  the  retail 
prices.  Of  course  everybody  realizes  that  would  be  a  tremendous 
task,  to  go  into  that  and  make  an  intelligent  report.  The  matter 
will,  however,  be  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Speaking  just  for  myself,  I  want  to  say  that  the  commission  that 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  packing  industry  was  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation.  This  commission  had  at  its  command 
all  the  money  necessary  to  go  into  it  fully,  and  it  had  at  its  command 
able  attorneys.  I  believe  that  no  one  but  men  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity and  ability  would  be  appointed  to  perform  this  responsible  duty. 
I  am  saying  this  only  because,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  committee 
has  acted  largely  upon  the  report  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  that  commission  is  composed  of  high-class  men,  men 
who  have  served  in  public  life  for  many  years,  and  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  their  report  was  true.  At  any  rate  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  complaints  made  by  this  commission  were  founded 
upon  what  they  believed  to  be  facts. 

If  there  is  no  one  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard  to-day,  we  will  take 
a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  half  past  10. 

(Thereupon,  at  »V25  o'clock  p.  m„  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow,  Thursday,  September  11, 
1010.) 
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THTTESDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  11,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  yesterday,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Sisk,  of  Baltimore,  here? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  heard  this  morning  if  you  care  to. 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  am  ready. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  come  around.  Kindly  give  your  name, 
business,  and  post-office  address  to  the  reporter.  You  may  proceed 
with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  W.  SISK,  CANNEE  AND  CANNED  GOODS 
BEOKEE,  FAEMEE,  AND  BANKER,  PEESTON,  MD. 

Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  state  that  I  am  a  canner  and 
canned-goods  broker,  farmer,  and  banker  at  Preston,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Sisk  &  Son. 

The  Chairman.  Incorporated? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No,  sir ;  a  partnership. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed  and  make  your 
statement  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  speak,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  opposition  to 
the  Kenyon  bill.  Our  experience  in  our  line  of  business,  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  we  could 
not  be  true  to  our  own  line  of  business,  or  even  be  patriotic  and  true 
to  our  Government  and  the  people  if  we  were  to  favor  a  license 
system  of  the  character  such  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  There  are  two  bills  pending  here, 
the  Kendrick  bill  and  the  Kenyon  bill.    Have  you  studied  them? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  studied  the  Kendrick  bill,  but  have 
studied  the  Kenyon  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sisk.  And  the  Moses  bill.  Is  the  Moses  bill  under  considera- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  No:  the  Moses  amendment  was  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  committee.  The  Moses  bill  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kenyon  bill,  and  that  has  already  been  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  committee,  so  that  is  not  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Sisk.  That  is  not  under  consideration  now? 

149H 
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Wilson  &  Co.  ait?  especially  anxious  that  some  certified  public 
accountant,  of  reputable  standing,  be  selected  to  make  that  audit. 
We  would  be  very  glad  indeed  for  this  committee  to  take  such  action 
so  that  it  may  have  the  true  facts  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
profits.  That  question  has  been  under  discussion  and  has  been  de- 
bated since  the  beginning  of  these  hearings,  and  if  the  committee 
would  appoint  certified  public  accountants  to  make  this  audit  and 
report  back  to  this  committee  what  they  find  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
settle  a  mooted  question. 

If  these  packers  are  in  a  combination  or  are  a  monopoly,  a* 
charged,  certainly  they  would  have  the  power  to  fix  prices  and  con- 
trol the  profits  they  make,  and  it  would  be  important  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  doing  that  or  whether  they  are  able  to  do  it.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  committee  take  that  step  and  elect  public 
accountants  to  make  an  audit  of  our  books.  They  will  be  open  to 
whomsoever  you  select,  any  reputable  certified  public  accountants, 
and  wTe  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  them  and  lay  open  all  the  rec- 
ords that  we  have  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  ascertained. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  H.  AVERY,  LIVE-STOCK  KAISER, 

AMARILLO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  well  know,  you  had  quite  a 
number  of  Texas  cattlemen  here,  and  that  was  the  prevailing 
thought  of  nearly  all  of  them,  that  you  should  have  some  one  to 
examine  these  books.  I  just  want  to  add  this,  that  the  cattlemen 
of  Texas  would  gladly  welcome  such  an  audit  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  several  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  this  statement.  The  suggestion 
made  by  Senator  Harrison,  of  course,  speaks  for  itself,  but  it  is 
possible  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  not  only  the  wholesale 
prices  of  meats,  the  prices  charged  by  the  packers,  but  the  retail 
prices.  Of  course  everybody  realizes  that  would  be  a  tremendous 
task,  to  go  into  that  and  make  an  intelligent  report  The  matter 
will,  however,  be  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Speaking  just  for  myself,  I  wTant  to  say  that  the  commission  that 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  packing  industry  was  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation.  This  commission  had  at  its  command 
all  the  money  necessary  to  go  into  it  fully,  and  it  had  at  its  command 
able  attorneys.  I  believe  that  no  one  but  men  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity and  ability  would  be  appointed  to  perform  this  responsible  duty. 
I  am  saying  this  only  because,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  committee 
has  acted  largely  upon  the  report  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  that  commission  is  composed  of  high-class  men,  men 
who  have  served  in  public  life  for  many  years,  and  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  their  report  was  true.  At  any  rate  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  complaints  made  by  this  commission  were  founded 
upon  what  they  believed  to  be  facts. 

If  there  is  no  one  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard  to-day,  we  will  take 
a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  half  past  10. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow,  Thursday,  September  11, 
1010.) 
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THTTBSDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  11,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  yesterday,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Sisk,  of  Baltimore,  here? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  heard  this  morning  if  you  care  to. 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  am  ready. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  come  around.  Kindly  give  your  name, 
business,  and  post-office  address  to  the  reporter.  You  may  proceed 
with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  W.  SISK,  CANNEB  AND  CANNED  GOODS 
BBOXEB,  FABMEB,  AND  BANKEB,  PRESTON,  MD. 

Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  state  that  I  am  a  canner  and 
canned-goods  broker,  farmer,  and  banker  at  Preston,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Sisk  &  Son. 

The  Chairman.  Incorporated? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No,  sir ;  a  partnership. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed  and  make  your 
statement  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  speak,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  opposition  to 
the  Kenyon  bill.  Our  experience  in  our  line  of  business,  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  we  could 
not  be  true  to  our  own  line  of  business,  or  even  be  patriotic  and  true 
to  our  Government  and  the  people  if  we  were  to  favor  a  license 
system  of  the  character  such  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  There  are  two  bills  pending  here, 
the  Kendrick  bill  and  the  Kenyon  bill.    Have  you  studied  them  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  studied  the  Kendrick  bill,  but  have 
studied  the  Kenyon  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sisk.  And  the  Moses  bill.  Is  the  Moses  bill  under  considera- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  Moses  amendment  was  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  committee.  The  Moses  bill  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kenyon  bill,  and  that  has  already  been  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  committee,  so  that  is  not  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Sisk.  That  is  not  under  consideration  now  ? 
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The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Sisk.  We  do  more  or  less  business  with  the  Big  Five  packers, 
against  whom  I  understand  this  bill  is  specifically  directed.  And, 
in  order  to  conduct  business  with  them,  we  have  never  found  any- 
thing that  was  unfair  on  their  part ;  we  have  been  treated  absolutely 
fairly  and  squarely.  We  have  been  given  as  much  freedom  in  doing 
business  with  them  as  we  could  have  had  in  doing  business  with  any- 
body else,  and  we  have  been  helped  in  our  line  of  business  by  those 
people — and  we  believe  the  combinations  that  they  have  perfected 
liave  brought  about  more  efficiency  than  could  have  been  done  if  they 
were  separated. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  Senator  Capper  to  take  the  chair. 

(Senator  Capper,  presiding.) 

Senator  Harrison.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  combina- 
tions "  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Combinations  in  their  operation — stockyards,  refrig- 
erator cars,  meat  business,  and  poultry  ousiness. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  did  not  mean  any  combination  among  the 
Big  Five  packers  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No  ;  I  have  no  reference  to  that.  I  only  have  reference 
to  their  business,  their  methods  of  conducting  an  efficient  business, 
and  the  gathering  together  and  incorporating  under  one  organiza- 
tion of  those  different  propositions,  such  as  stockyards,  refrigerator 
cars,  meat  products,  and  poultry  products.  They  deal  also  in  canned 
foods,  in  which  we  are  interested.  I  am  also  interested  in  fruit  pro- 
duction ;  and  they  have  aided  us  a  number  of  times  even  this  summer, 
in  securing  refrigerator  cars,  where  they  could  not  be  obtained 
through  any  other  source.  I  know  in  one  week,  during  the  month 
of  August,  they  saved  for  us,  I  think,  at  least  15  or  20  carloads  of 
peaches,  by  being  able  to  furnish  us  cars  promptly,  so  that  we  could 
deliver  those  goods  in  the  markets  in  good  condition. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  sell  to  the  Big  Five  packers? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  ever  sell  to  them? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No,  sir;  that  is,  no  raw  stock.  We  have  sold  canned 
goods  to  them. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Sisk.  Yes ;  we  have  sold  canned  goods  to  them,  but  no  perish- 
able products. 

Senator  Harrison.  Were  those  20  cars  you  spoke  of  canned  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No,  sir;  they  were  perishable  goods — peaches  that  were 
being  picked  from  the  trees  and  to  be  delivered  in  the  New  York  and 
Boston  markets,  and  also  in  the  markets  of  the  West. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  far  is  your  business  from  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Sisk.  It  is  on  the  railroad. 

Senator  Harrison.  Right  on  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  On  what  railroad? 

Mr.  Sisk.  The  Pennsylvania  system. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  not  they  furnish  you  refrigerator  cars  in 
which  to  ship  your  stuff  to  market? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Occasionally  we  get  them  from  the  railroad,  but  we  do 
not  always  get  all  we  need.    In  this  particular  instance  we  were 
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handicapped  for  two  weeks  by  being  unable  to  get  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cars,  and  when  we  did  get  them  we  got  Armour  &  Co.  cars. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  you  get  them  from  Armour  &  Co.,  or  did 
the  railroad  company  make  arrangements  to  get  them  from  Armour 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  think  there  was  an  effort  made  in  both  directions,  both 
by  the  railroad  and  the  shippers. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  that  is  frequently  true,  isn't  it,  in  all 
markets  where  they  sell  fruits  or  vegetables  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  the  railroads  make  arrangements  to  get 
refrigerator  cars,  and  sometimes  when  they  can  not  furnish  them 
from  their  own  supply  of  cars  they  make  arrangements  with  some 
one  of  the  five  packers,  or  whoever  may  have  refrigerator  cars  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Sisk.  Our  experience  during  the  war,  under  the  licensing 
system,  impressed  me  as  being  one  of  the  things,  and  the  regulations 
that  came  out  under  the  Food  Administration  impressed  me  as  being 
one  of  the  items  that  helped  to  make  this  high  cost  of  living.  Now, 
they  license — I  was  licensed  as  a  canner,  and  I  was  licensed  as  a  com- 
mission man  or  broker — and  as  a  canner  we  were  permitted  to  take  a 
profit  exceeding  by  about  100  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  what  we  ever 
secured  prior  to  that  licensing  proposition. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  you  take  it? 

Mr.  Sisk.  We  certainly  did  when  we  could,  but  we  could  not  always 
do  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  Did  you  take  100  per  cent  or  150  per  cent  more 
profits  than  if  the  licensing  system  had  not  applied? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No,  sir.  But  I  say  we  took  a  profit  under  the  licensing 
system,  and  that  profit  was  about  100  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  more 
than  we  had  been  accustomed  to  get  prior  to  the  war. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  you  took  it? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Not  always.  But  we  took  it  when  we  could — that  is, 
when  market  conditions  justified. 

Senator  Harrison.  So  the  licensing  system  treated  you  very  well  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  The  licensing  systeiji  certainly  did  not  hurt  us  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned.  But  under  that  licensing  system,  and  even 
under  that  which  is  in  existence  to-day,  which  is  in  effect  to-day, 
it  is  giving  the  producer  and  it  is  giving  the  middleman,  the  whole- 
saler, and  the  retailer,  I  think,  very  nearly  100  per  cent,  Senator, 
more  than  they  were  accustomed  to  get  before  the  licensing  system 
was  put  into  effect. 

Senator  Harrison.  So  that  you  think  if  the  licensing  system  were 
to  be  kept  up,  they  really  ought  to  cut  down  the  price  they  are 
allowed  to  get? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Yes ;  I  do.  My  opinion,  however,  is  that  if  the  licensing 
system  were  done  away  with  entirely,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  competition  would  produce  the  same  results.  I  can  but  think 
that  too  much  governmental  control,  too  much  paternalism,  is  one 
of  the  worst  propositions  that  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  the 
tendencv  of  our  Government.  The  fact  of  it  is,  I  do  not  believe 
very  much  in  paternalism. 
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Senator  Harrison.  You  do  not  do  business  under  a  licensing -sys- 
tem now? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No ;  our  licenses  have  been  canceled. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  the  prices  been  reduced  since  you  got 
out  from  under  the  license  system? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Very  materially;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
licensing  system  is  the  cause  of  that.    I  would  not  state  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  much  have  your  prices  been  reduced  since 
you  got  out  from  under  the  licensing  system  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  The  prices  on  certain  lines  of  canned  goods  were  re- 
duced from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Harrison.  To  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Well,  I  do  not  follow  it  up  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  mean  you  nave  sold  these  goods  at  from 
10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  less  since  the  license  system  was  taken  off? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  retailer  has  re- 
duced his  price  to  the  consumer  to  the  same  extent  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  No ;  I  do  not  follow  that  up.  We  sell  to  the  wholasale 
trade  and  not  to  the  retail  trade. 

I  do  believe,  however,  Senator  Harrison,  that  the  most  of  this 
high  cost  of  living  proposition  is  to  be  found  in  the  retail  end  of  it. 
I  do  not  believe  to-day  it  is  in  the  producing  end  of  it.  There  may 
be  some  middlemen  who  are  profiteering,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the 
most  of  it  is  in  the  retail  end  of  the  business,  judging  from  my 
knowledge  of  some  lines  of  goods  on  the  other  end — that  is,  what 
we  pay  for  them — and  also  from  my  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  the 
retailer.  He  used  to  be  satisfied  with  25  per  cent,  but  to-day  he  is 
getting  from  75  per  cent  to  125  per  cent.  Take  meats,  alone,  and 
we  know  that  our  own  retail  stores  are  buying  meat  and  making 
from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  on  those  meats. 

Senator  Harrison.  In  your  town? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  large  a  town  is  that? 

Mr.  Sisk.  A  small  town  of  not  over  500  to  1,000  people.  But  we 
have  a  number  of  retail  growers,  and  one  or  two  retail  meat  dealers. 
And  in  an  adjoining  town  of  about  5,000  people,  where  we  get  many 
of  our  groceries,  the  same  condition  prevails. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  do  not  think  that  the  retail  meat  dealers 
have  reduced  their  prices  on  meats  in  the  last  six  weeks? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Very  little,  sir.  We  have  had  a  practical  illustration 
in  this  way,  that  our  butchers  would  get  their  meats  for  18  cents  or 
20  cents  a  pound,  or  $18  or  $20  a  hundred  pounds,  and  then  they 
would  sell  those  same  meats  over  their  counters  at  from  40  cents 
to  60  cents  a  pound.  And  I  know  that  a  few  years  ago  they  did 
not  attempt  anything  of  that  character  at  all. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  remedy  therefor? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Increased  production  will  do  the  work  quicker  than  any 
law  that  could  be  enacted,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  think  that  will  help  curb  the  fellow 
who  is  gouging  the  public,  who  you  say  is  getting  his  meat  cheaper 
but  is  not  selling  it  any  cheaper? 
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Mr.  Sisk.  Well,  Senator,  if  you  are  to  regulate  this  matter  you 
will  have  to  go  down  to  the  smallest  retail  store.  Regulating  people 
doing  a  business  of  $500,000  a  year  or  more  will  not  do  the  work. 

Senator  Harrison.  There  is  no  doubt  that  increased  production 
will  help,  and  probably  will  be  the  biggest  factor  in  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living,  but  do  not  you  think  the  Government  ought  to 
get  in  behind  those  gougers  and  punish  them? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  along 
that  line  on  the  part  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Sisk.  If  there  is  any  effective  way  by  which  that  can  be  done 
there  will  be  no  happier  man  than  I  am.  But  I  believe  you  are 
going  after  the  wrong  end  of  the  proposition. 

Senator  Harrison.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Sisk.  In  simply  going  after  the  big  people  who  are  in  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Harrison.  We  are  going  after  all  the  people^  I  hope.  But 
I  was  alluding,  in  my  question,  to  legislation  that  is  pending  in 
the  Senate  and  which  we  hope  to  pass  to-day  to  get  after  the  in- 
dividual profiteer,  who  is  gouging  the  people.  But  you  are  speaking 
of  this  legislation  pending  here. 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Kenyon  bill  more  particularly 
than  anything  else.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  profiteering 
going  on  in  the  country.  I  think  those  people  ought  to  be  punished, 
but  Senator,  the  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  regulate  one  class  and 
leave  out  some  other  class.  If  you  are  going  into  the  business  of 
regulation  it  strikes  me  you  better  strike  all  over  the  plot,  not 
strike  at  one  tree,  but  hit  every  one  uniformly. 

And  profiteering  is  not  in  the  food  end  of  matters  alone;  it  is 
in  many  other  lines.  An  illustration,  and  a  very  pointed  illustra- 
tion of  this  statement,  came  under  my  notice  only  a  few  weeks  ago : 
A  friend  of  mine  was  requested  to  assist  in  a  special  sale  of  garments  in 
one  of  the  Baltimore  department  stores.  He  was  a  merchant  him- 
self, and  he  was  familiar  with  their  trade  and  with  their  stock.  He 
consented  to  help  them  in  this  special  sale,  and  was  assigned  to  a 
department  where  a  certain  garment  was  to  be  sold  at  $1.15  each, 
under  this  special  sale.  The  cost  mark  on  that  special  garment  was 
43  cents,  indicating  that  even  under  this  special  sale  which  this  de- 
partment store  was  putting  out  there  was  produced  a  profit  of  about 
125  per  cent. 

So  that  if  you  strike  at  one  line  on  this  cost  proposition  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stop  at  the  food  end  of  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  this  bill  that  I  was  just  alluding  to, 
pending  in  the  Senate,  does  not  stop  with  the  food  people ;  it  goes  on 
to  wearing  apparel  and  necessities  of  all  kinds,  and  it  will  get  just 
such  cases  as  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  see. 

Still,  Senator,  it  strikes  me  that  the  licensing  system  as  a  proposi- 
tion is  a  bad  one.  If  we  are  to  be  regulated  in  our  line  of  business, 
and  told  by  a  political  appointee  at  Washington  how  to  conduct  our 
business,  it  strikes  me  that  it  will  practically  destroy  the  business  of 
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the  country.  It  will  certainly  destroy  all  initiative,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  enterprise  of  the  country.  And  when  you  destroy  the 
initiative  of  your  business  people  you  have  taken  from  under  it  the 
very  foundation  of  its  success,  in  my  opinion.  The  best  business 
people  of  this  country  are  people  who  have  initiative.  The  best  busi- 
ness people  are  the  most  enterprising.  And  the  best  business  people 
are  the  ones  who  are  the  most  efficient  in  their  particular  line  of 
work. 

When  you  attempt  to  regulate  business  by  a  licensing  system, 
which  will  state  that  people  shall  do  all  this  work  in  a  particular 
fashion,  and  that  they  shall  handle  only  certain  lines  of  goods,  and 
that  they  shall  promise  to  do  this  even  before  they  are  given  a  license 
to  do  business,  and  if  they  do  not  follow  these  specifications  or 
specific  instructions,  and  the  regulations  which  may  be  given  them 
from  Washington  from  time  to  time,  their  license  will  be  taken 
away  from  them  and  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  business  at  all, 
you  will  certainly  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  our  business  life. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  would  rather  see  a  board  or  a  commission 
regulate  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  rather  think  that  would  be  better,  but  do  not  clothe 
them  with  too  much  authority.  In  other  words,  do  not  give  them 
drastic  powers. 

Senator  Harrison.  Of  course,  you  do  not  believe  in  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  you  think  when  they  are  getting  so  big 
that  they  can  control  any  particular  products  as  to  price  that  they 
should  be  regulated  ? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Well,  in  a  limited  way;  yes,  I  would  say  so.  But  I 
would  never  be  opposed  to  a  business,  Senator,  because  it  is  a  big  one. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  understand,  but  we  are  talking  about  monopo- 
lies now. 

Mr.  Sisk.  The  biggest  propositions  are  the  most  efficient  ones,  and 
they  would  not  be  big  if  they  were  not  efficient.  In  other  words,  you 
can  not  build  up  a  big  business  unless  it  is  efficient;  and  I  certainly 
would  not  favor  aiming  any  legislation  at  a  proposition  because  it  is 
big.  As  a  rule  the  bigger  it  is  the  more  efficient  it  is;  and  efficiency 
certainly  helps  to  reduce  cost  of  production  in  the  matter  of  any 
article  which  such  a  business  is  producing. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Are  there  any  questions  which  vou  gentlemen  wish  to 
ask  ? 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Have  you  made  all  of  the  state* 
ments  vou  wish  to  make? 

Mr.  Sisk.  Well,  I  have  no  memorandum  as  to  mv  line  of  testimonv. 
But  I  want  to  leave  this  statement  with  you  and  I  want  to  make  it  as 
emphatic  as  I  can,  and  that  is  as  to  the  business  man:  I  believe  I 
represent  certainly  a  type  of  business  man.  I  am  not  one  of  the  big 
business  men  of  the  country,  but  I  represent  the  type  of  the  middle 
class  of  business  man,  who  does  not  want  to  be  regulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  certainly  not  by  any  political  appointee.  We  want  to  be 
left  with  that  freedom  of  life  and  of  initiative  that  will  develop  the 
right  sort  of  business  man.  I  think  the  tendency  is  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection.    I  believe  our  Government  should  stop  and  think  a  utile 
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before  they  go  too  far  in  the  matter  of  paternalism,  trying  to  assist 
this  business  or  that  business  by  regulation.  I  think  Germany,  which 
has  perhaps  been  the  most  paternal  government  in  the  world,  is  a 
very  apt  illustration  of  what  I  have  in  mind.    It  is  not  necessary  to 

f;o  into  details  on  that^  because  you  gentlemen  are  perhaps  equally  as 
amiliar  or  perhaps  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  that  situation. 
Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Mr.  Sisk.  Any  other  questions? 
Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  I  believe  not. 
Mr.  Sisk.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Is  Mr.  Hoskins,  of  Iowa,  here? 
Mr.  Hoskins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Mr.  Hoskins,  give  us  your  name, 
business,  and  place  of  residence. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E.  0.  HOSKINS,  LIVE-STOCK  SHIPPEB,  EARL- 
*  HAM,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  that  I  am  a  live-stock 
shipper,  and  that  I  live  at  Earlham,  Iowa. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  You  may  state  to  the  committee 
in  your  own  way  your  views  on  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  I  come  here  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Kenyon  bill,  especially  in  regard  to  the  licensing  system,  and  also 
to  the  matter  of  forbidding  the  packers  to  own  their  own  refrigerator 
cars.  I  think  the  more  cars  a  concern  controls  the  better  it  is  for 
its  business.  I  know  that  in  my  own  business  I  have  tried  to  pur- 
chase cars,  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Shipping  hogs  or  live  stock,  but  hogs  principally. 
Because  of  inability  to  ship  stock  when  you  are  ready  to  ship  you 
are  hampered  a  great  deal  in  the  handling  of  your  business,  and  it 
is  especially  more  hampering  from  a  dressed-beef  standpoint  than 
from  the  live-stock  standpoint. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  You  are  a  producer,  are  you? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  No,  sir;  I  ship.  Of  course,  I  have  some  farms,  but 
my  principal  business  is  to  ship  live  stock  to  the  markets. 

In  regard  to  this  proposed  legislation,  the  farmers  seem  to  be 
unanimously  opposed  to  it.  They  are  opposed  to  anything  that 
savors  of  Government  regulation  or  of  licensing,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  refusing  to  put  in  cattle  to  feed  until  they  see  the 
outcome  of  this  bill.  The  progressive  and  educated  farmer  does  not 
seem  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  larger  packers;  he  thinks  that  the 
larger  packers  are  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  most  efficient  work 
in  this  matter. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  You  say  the  farmers  are  practi- 
cally unanimous  against  this  proposed  bill? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  The  farmers  are  against  this  bill,  yes. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Wallace's  Farmer,  out  there,  is  a 
paper  that  is  supposed  to  represent  the  producers  of  that  section, 
as  a  rule,  quite  correctly,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  they  are  supposed  to ;  yes. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Ifind  a  copy  that  came  yesterday, 
and  here  is  the  leading  editorial,  which  interested  me  very  much, 
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because  I  have  looked  upon  Wallace's  Farmer  as  being  representa- 
tive of  the  producing  interests  of  that  section,  and  I  see  that  Wal- 
lace's Farmer  says  in  this  leading  editorial  in  the  last  issue : 

PACKER   LEGISLATION. 

Many  stockmen  no  doubt  have  been  fooled  by  the  great  mass  of  matter 
which  has  been  printed  in  the  market  papers  in  opposition  to  the  legislation 
looking  toward  more  control  of  the  big  packers.  Stockmen  should  read  these 
daily  market  papers  with  much  mental  reservation.  As  we  suggested  not 
long  since,  they  depend  for  their  support  upon  the  commission  men  and  other 
interests  which  center  around  the  stockyards. 

Now,  it  happens  that  although  very  little  has  been  said  about  it  the  packer 
bills  which  are  now  before  the  Senate  committee  provide  for  certain  control 
of  the  commission  men  and  the  stockyards,  as  well  as  of  the  packers.  Yet  they 
are  referred  to  all  the  time  as  if  they  dealt  with  legislation  affecting  the  pack- 
ers only.  Consequently,  when  the  commission  firm  or  the  dally  live-stock 
market  papers  point  to  the  dangers  of  the  bills  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  themselves  have  a  very  direct  personal  interest.  They  say  nothing  about 
this.  They  assume  to  speak  from  a  purely  disinterested  standpoint,  and  try  to 
persuade  their  hearers  or  readers  that  this  legislation  will  cripple  the  packers 
and  will,  therefore,  greatly  injure  the  live-stock  man.  Consequently  they  have 
been  able  to  fool  a  great  many  stockmen. 

Whenever  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  producer  and  the  packer, 
or  between  the  producer  and  the  commission  men,  or  between  the  producer 
and  the  stockyards  companies  the  live-stock  market  press  will  invariably  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  packers,  or  the  commission  men,  or  the  stockyards 
and  not  on  the  side  of  the  producer.  Their  bread  is  buttered,  not  by  the  pro- 
ducer, but  by  these  other  interests,  and  it  is  human  nature  for  them  to  be 
favorable  to  the  people  by  whom  they  are  supported. 

While  there  are  some  provisions  in  the  Kenyon  bill  which  may  seem  to  be 
rather  drastic,  and  while  some  stockmen  are  particularly  fearful  of  the  pro- 
posal to  place  such  great  power  over  the  packers  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  that  legislation  will  be 
enacted  which  will  cripple  the  packers,  provided  it  is  enacted  soon. 

Those  stockmen  who  are  opposing  this  legislation  are  not  doing  the  right 
thing  by  their  fellow  producers.  If  we  do  not  get  some  legislation  this  fall  or 
winter  which  will  give  the  Government  some  control  over  the  packing  in- 
dustry it  is  dead  certain  that  such  legislation  will  come  later;  and  the  longer 
It  is  delayed  the  more  dangerous  it  is  likely  to  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
producer.  It  is  astonishing  to  us  that  the  packers  themselves  do  not  see  this. 
They  have  been  under  fire  for  30  years  past,  and  the  fire  has  been  getting  hotter 
all  the  time.  They  can  expect  nothing  else  than  that  it  will  continue  to  get 
hotter  until  remedial  legislation  is  enacted ;  and  we  should  think  they  would  be 
glad  to  accepa  a  fair  bill  which  will  give  the  Government  some  supervision  over 
their  operation.  We  should  think  they  would  welcome  this  way  of  relieving 
themselves  of  some  of  their  responsibility. 

Still  you  think  the  farmers  of  Iowa  are  unanimously  against  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  I  have  not  talked  to  a  farmer  but  who  is  opposed 
to  this  bill.  They  want  to  be  left  alone.  They  think  they  are  get- 
ting what  their  stuff  is  worth.  Every  time  they  start  legislation  to 
control  the  packers  it  seems  to  reflect  on  the  farmers,  and  the  farm- 
ers are  getting  tired  of  it.  I  know  that  I  have  talked  with  some  of 
the  largest  shippers  in  the  State,  and  they  say  we  have  too  much  legis- 
lation now. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Do  you  think  they  have  read  this 
bill  and  really  know  what  is  in  it? 

Mr.  Hoskixs.  Yes.  sir;  the  most  of  them  have. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  They  have  been  influenced  prob- 
ably to  a  great  extent  by  the  propaganda  that  has  been  put  out  by 
the  packers,  by  the  page  advertisements,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  they  are  disgusted  with  railroad  control,  and 
they  do  not  want  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  They  do  not  look  upon  this  legis- 
lation as  similar  to  the  railroad  control  that  we  have  had  in  the  last 
two  years,  do  they? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  they  seem  to  be  opposed  to  Government  con- 
trol. Of  cojurse,  the  Government  has  made  a  failure  in  that  respect, 
and  they  think  it  would  be  a  failure  in  this. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  that  provides  for  Government  management  of  the 
packing  houses,  or  the  taking  over  of  the  packing  houses,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  as  was  provided  under  the  railroad  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hoskins.  My  chief  objection  is  the  taking  away  of  these  re- 
frigerator cars  from  the  packers,  because  they  have  to  have  an  out- 
let for  their  goods,  and  they  have  to  have  this  service  when  they 
want  it  or  they  can  not  buy  the  shipments  of  cattle  as  they  come  in. 
These  excessive  shipments  of  stock  will  come  in  and  might  lie  in  the 
stock  yards.  It  is  the  same  as  is  the  case  with  the  Pacific  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  They  have  refrigerator  cars  in  which  to 
handle  their  stuff.  And  they  think  it  necessary,  and  I  think  it- 
necessary,  for  the  packers  to  have  their  cars.  In  my  small  way  I 
would  be  glad  to  buv  some  cars  to  handle  my  small  amount  of  stuff, 
comparatively  speaking,  rather  than  to  wait  upon  the  railroads. 
And  I  know  that  farmers  have  been  promised  cars  and  have  gotten 
their  cattle  in  to  the  railroad  and  then  the  railroad  has  failed  to  fur- 
nish the  cars  needed. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  That  system  must  necessarily 
mean  that  a  few  men  only  can  stay  in  the  packing  business  and  en- 
jov  the  benefit  of  special  refrigerator  car  service,  must  it  not? 

"Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  a  small  packer  in  a  small  way  tan  have  his 
cars  the  same  as  the  larger  packer. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  get  into  the  business  and  to  provide  refrigerator  cars,  I 
would  think? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  I  know  that  we  had  some  small  plants  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  that  had  their  own  cars. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  the 
better  plan  to  have  refrigerator  cars  operated  as  common  carriers, 
the  same  as  all  other  freight  cars  are  operated? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  no;  I  do  not.  The  fruit  growers  seem  to 
think  it  is  the  better  policy  to  have  their  own  cars  in  which  to  ship 
their  goods,  and  I  think  as  to  packed  meats  it  is  just  as  essential  that 
they  be  transported  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Any  questions,  Senator  Harrison? 

Senator  Harrison.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Any  questions.  Senator  Keyes? 

Senator  Keyes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Anything  else,  Mr.  Hoskins? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  I  think  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  curtail  produc- 
tion instead  of  increasing  it.  The  farmer  has  to  have  confidence 
that  he  will  be  repaid  for  his  time  and  money  expended  or  he  will 
not  branch  out  in  that  line  of  work.  I  know  that  we  have  a  50  per 
cent  shortage,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  in  our  country  right  now;  and 
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the  farmers  seem  fearful  of  feeding  while  this  present  agitation  is 
going  on. 

I  believe  that  is  all,  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  You  feel  now  that  the  fanners 
have  absolute  confidence  in  the  Big  Five  packers? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  I  heard  a  large  shipper  say  the  other  day: 
"  I  can  go  to  my  butcher  shop  and  buy  meat  shipped  from  Chicago, 
over  the  block,  cheaper  than  I  can  go  out  to  my  feed  lot  and  butehrr 
the  animal  and  use  the  meat  in  that  way."  He  says,  "  I  feel  that 
1  am  not  being  robbed ;  I  am  getting  my  money's  worth."  And  he 
is  one  of  the  largest  shippers  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Do  you  sell  to  the  packers  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  At  the  different  places  to  which  I  ship — Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Chicago,  and  Boston — my  goods  are  sold  to  anybody  who  want.-* 
to  buy. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Do  you  find  a  real  competition 
among  the  buyers  in  the  Chicago  market? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  I  have  always  found  competition. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Who  do  vou  sell  there  mostlv? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  In  Chicago? 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  In  Chicago;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  sometimes  S.  &  S.,  and  sometimes  Armour, 
and  sometimes  Smith,  and  sometimes  the  New  York  butchers.  I 
have  a  couple  of  firms  that  I  sell  to,  and  I  feed  a  pretty  good  cla5- 
of  steers,  and  quite  a  few  of  my  steers  go  to  New  York  and  some 
to  Milwaukee.  They  buy  the  better  class  of  cattle.  A  great  manv 
of  my  hogs  go  to  Squires,  of  Boston. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  But  vou  do  not  find  any  one  firm 
that  vou  can  do  better  with  than  another?  You  sav  that  vou  deal 
mostly  with  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  When  you  ship  you  never  know  who  is  going  to  set 
vour  stock. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Would  not  that  mean,  with  prac- 
tically the  same  prices  prevailing  in  the  market  as  between  the 
various  buyers  on  the  market,  that  there  was  some  understanding' 

Mr.  Hoskins.  I  besj  pardon? 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Would  not  that  mean  that  the 
packers  ha\e  about  the  same  price  for  stuff  that  is  shipped  to  that 
market  i 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Why.  in  a  way.  the  price  is  practically  the  same. 
One  man  will 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  That  is,  you  have  not  been  able 
to  tin-1  anv  one  firm  that  vou  could  do  any  better  with  than  the 

*  ■  • 

other-  : 

Mr.  Hoskins.  No:  I  have  never  found  one  firm  that  I  thought  I 
cold  do  anv  better  with  than  another.  One  firm  may  have  order* 
on  ha  Mil  at  hotter  prices  to-day  than  another.  I  have  been  in  Chi- 
cago virh  a  certain  ela^s  of  cattle,  and  perhaps  Armour  would  not 
buv  a*  all  ;in,l  Swift  would  buy  them. 

•  

1  a:n  in  the  irrain  business  there  also,  and  I  have  not  liked  thi> 
licen-"nsr  id  an  at  all.  Of  course  thi<  last  year  they  have  allotted 
r»r-     or  them.     Whenever  you  wanted  to  ship  wheat  you  had  to 
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ask  for  cars,  and  they  gave  them  to  you  whenever  they  saw  fit. 
But  it  is  a  little  different  with  grain  than  with  live  stock — you  can 
hold  grain  almost  indefinitely,  but  whenever  live  stock  is  ready 
to  go  to  market  you  want  them  to  go. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Who  do  you  sell  grain  to,  prin- 
cipally ? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  we  ship  wheat  to  Minneapolis  mostly,  or 
did  this  summer. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Do  vou  sell  any  grain  to  Armour 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  sold  them  any. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Armour  &  Co.  handle  a  big  part 
of  the  grain  business  of  Chicago,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  A  great  many 
of  our  oats  go  south;  the  farmers  in  the  South  use  a  great  many 
of  our  oats. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
five  big  packers,  about  the  business  generally  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  I  understand  it  is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  business  handled. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  do  vou  believe  that  their  business  is 
large  enough,  I  mean  so  that  they  are  now  vested  with  that  power 
whereby  if  they  should  choose  to  exercise  it  they  could  affect  the 
price  to  the  producer  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Not  in  the  slightest? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  do  not  think  that  they  have  the  power 
now — because  of  the  magnitude  of  their  business,  which  is,  as  you 
say,  something  like  40  per  cent  of  the  total  business  handled — so 
that  if  they  should  say,  we  will  go  off  the  market  at  all  these 
stockvards  where  we  buv,  for  three  davs,  that  it  would  affect  the 
price  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  of  course,  it  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
cattle  that  were  to  be  killed  at  that  time  or  handled  at  the  stock- 
yards at  that  time.  I  have  seen  the  time  in  Chicago  when  Armour 
and  Swift  stayed  out  of  the  market  completely  and  still  we  had  a 
good  market. 

Senator  Harrison.  Is  not  it  a  ftce  that  every  time  the  five  big 
packers  have  gone  off  the  market  prices  dropped  either  for  swine 
or  cattle? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  I  suppose  it  has  been  true,  yes. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  is  true,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Harrison.  Then  you  do  think,  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  their  business,  that  they  have  the  power  now,  if  they  desired 
to  use  it 

Mr.  Hoskins  (interposing).  Oh,  I  suppose  it  would  be  possi- 
ble  
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Senator  Harrison  (continuing).  To  affect  the  price  of  cattle  ami 
swine  paid  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  It  would  have  that  effect,  I  would  suppose. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  dangerous  power  to 
have,  or  to  allow  to  be  lodged  in  any  body  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Well,  I  would  so,  if  they  abused  that  power. 

Senator  Harrison.  It  is  a  dangerous  power. 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Yes;  it  would  be  a  dangerous  power  if  abused. 

Senator  Harrison.  If  it  should  grow  to  the  extent  that  they  con- 
trolled 60  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United  State>. 
their  power  would  be  that  much  greater,  and  their  actions  woiiM 
affect  the  price  that  much  more? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  It  would. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  the  damage  they  might  do  to  producer-. 
if  tliev  saw  fit  to  do  it,  would  be  that  much  greater;  that  is  tni». 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  I  guess  so. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  would  not  desire  to  see  that  power  ex- 
ercised in  that  wav  bv  anv  set  of  men  in  this  countrw  would  vou! 

Mr.  Hoskins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  if  it  should  be  excercised  in  that  way.  »r 
attempted  to  be  exercised  in  that  way,  or  if  they  should  have  tin 
power  to  exercise  it  in  that  way,  do  not  you  think  the  Government 
should  regulate  and  control  the  situation  in  the  interests  of  t'  • 
producers? 

Mr.  Hoskins  Well,  if  they  can  regulate  it,  yes. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  think  that  would  be  a  function  of  \\s 
Government  and  a  duty  of  the  Government,  do  not  you? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  I  think  it  should  be,  but  I  do  not  see  that  tin- 
present  bill  would  remedy  that. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  I  am  asking  to  find  out  your  views  aUmf 
this  proposition,  because  you  do  not  believe  in  a  monopoly  in  any- 
tiling,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Xo. 

Senator  Harrison.  And  you  do  not  believe  that  power  should  1* 
invested  in  any  set  of  men  to  fix  the  prices  that  they  are  going  to  pa} 
to  the  producers  of  the  country,  do  you? 

Mr.   Hoskins.  Xo,  sir? 

Senator  Harrison.  And  you  do  not  believe  that  the  purpose*  «»f 
the  proponents  of  those  measures  were  other  than  to  do  some  s***\ 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Oh,  I  was  going  to  say  awhile  ago  that  for  Senator 
Ken  von  we  have  the  verv  highest  regard,  and  we  think  he  is  one  «•! 
the  best  men  we  have  ever  had  in  public  life.  We  have  never  oppo^ 
him  in  anything  that  he  has  brought  forward  before,  but  we  thir.N 
in  thiv  matter  he  is  wrong. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  are  just  opposed  to  the  broad  proposition 
more  than  anvthing  else  that  appears  written  in  the  terms  of  th»§ 

hill? 

Mr.  Hoskins.  Yes,  sir.  What  business  I  have  had  with  the  pap- 
ers has  shown  me  that  they  have  tried  to  increase  production  an»l 
have  offered  inducements  to  that  end. 

Senator  Harrison.  Yes:  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  done  « 
to  the  country  in  many  respects.    That  is  right,  i^n't  if ' 
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Mr.  H08KIN8.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 
Senator  Harrison.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
Mr.  Hoskins.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Is  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Iowa,  here? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Come  around  and  give  your  name, 
business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E.  M.  THOMAS,  FARMEB  AND  PRODUCER  OF 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  HOGS,  EABLHAM,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  a  farmer 
and  a  producer  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  at  Earlham,  Iowa. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  my  neighbors  to  take  up 
what  we  think  is  wrong  in  the  Kenyon  bill  and  kindred  measures. 
There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  unrest  amongst  the  farmers  in  their 
views  on  this  bill,  and  while  they  have  the  highest  regard  for  Senator 
Kenyon,  while  we  like  him  and  think  he  is  a  grand  man — and  Iowa 
is  a  good  State,  as  you  all  know,  a  producing  State,  and  we,  as  the 
farmers  of  that  State,  are  its  children — we  think  his  bill  is  wrong. 

I  might  state  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  refrigerator  cars,  a  little 
incident  that  happened  two  weeks  ago  in  Omaha :  I  happened  to  be 
there  on  the  market  with  one  of  my  neighbors,  and  he  had  purchased 
two  loads  of  cattle.  They  were  purchased  on  a  Wednesday.  In 
former  years,  when  cattle  were  purchased  on  any  one  of  these  week 
days,  in  the  forenoon,  we  were  always  able  to  get  them  out  on  the 
same  day,  and  they  arrived  at  home  on  the  next  day.  In  this  instance 
the  cattle  were  held  in  Omaha  because  there  was  no  chance  to  get 
them  out,  from  lack  of  cars.  They  were  held  there  until  Saturday, 
three  days.  They  came  in  home  looking  badly.  After  they  were 
sold,  while  the  commission  man  looked  after  them,  yet  they  lay  in 
the  yards  there  for  three  days  and  they  deteriorated  in  value  some- 
what. 

Another  instance  there,  as  to  the  car  proposition,  which  I  can 
state  from  my  own  experience  this  summer.  I  thrashed  my  wheat 
the  last  days  of  July  or  the  first  days  of  August,  intending  to  put 
this  wheat  on  the  market  directly  from  the  machine.  The  car  situ- 
ation became  tangled,  and  we  were  not  able  to  get  cars.  So  I  put 
my  wheat  in  the  bins,  and  it  is  still  there  to-day;  I  have  not  been 
al>le  to  move  it.  However,  some  of  my  neighbors  have  been  able 
to  take  their  wheat  right  from  the  machine  to  market.  I  have 
given  them  that  privilege  because  I  had  mine  already  in  the  bins. 
But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  car  shortage  is  bad. 

Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  have  a  few  notes  here  that  I  will 
refer  to. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  All  right.  You  may  proceed  in 
your  own  way. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Of  course,  now,  with  reference  to  the  packers,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  always  found  they  will  buy  anything  we 
ship  in.    In  connection  with  my  farming  operations  I  buy  and  ship 
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to  market  butcher  stuff  known  as  cows,  heifers,  veal  calves,  and  dif- 
ferent lines  of  stuff;  and  there  are  different  grades  as  to  quality  and 
price.  I  have  always  had  fair  treatment  from  the  packers.  I  have 
had  exceedingly  good  treatment  from  the  commission  men.  They 
look  after  our  stock  well,  water  them  and  feed  them,  and  attend 
to  the  business  and  return  our  money  home  to  us;  and  in  that  capac- 
ity we  have  been  well  treated.  The  packers  have  always  bought 
what  we  had  to  sell.  Not  always  the  big  packers,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  concerns  take  hold  of  our  lines  of  cattle.  I  have  been  on  the 
market  with  big  cattle  when  they  were  not  always  the  best  seller*, 
when  a  lighter  grade  of  cattle  would  sell  better.  But  that  wa*  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  the  meat  business  on  that  dav:  that  thev  did 
not  need  big  cattle. 

We  farmers  out  in  Iowa  feel  that  if  this  business  is  licensed  it 
might  be  the  same  as  licensing  us  farmers.  As  an  explanation  of  our 
idea  on  that,  we  might  be  licensed  to  raise  just  corn  or  wheat  or  oat*, 
or  small  grains ;  or  I  might  have  a  load  of  cattle  which  I  had  been  car- 
rying along  on  my  farm,  and  growing,  and  which  I  had  intended  to 
feed  myself,  and  yet  this  license  might,  we  feel,  compel  me  to  sell 
my  grain  and  cattle  to  my  neighbor  who  is  licensed  to  feed  and  buy 
this  cattle. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Where  do  you  get  that  idea  J  1 
have  heard  that  in  the  packer  propaganda,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
producer  have  that  idea,  or  that  he  took  that  seriously. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not  know  that  I  take  that  seriously,  but  there 
is  a  chance  for  a  license  to  be  brought  down  to  that  point.  I  am  not 
in  favor  ni}\self  of  wrapping  all  this  authority  in  one  man.  I  think 
good  business  conies  out  of  good  management.  We  have  farmers 
who  have  more  success  at  farming  than  other  farmers  enjoy.  1  am 
not  the  most  successful  farmer  out  there;  there  are  farmers  who 
make  a  greater  success  of  cattle  feeding  and  farming  than  I  do,  but 
I  have  been  able  to  make  some  money  as  time  went  on. 

We  think,  from  the  fact  that  the  packers  have  always  bought  our 
stuff  when  we  were  on  the  market,  that  they  can  do  so  better  than 
someone  who  has  to  become  acquainted  with  the  business.  They 
have  their  markets  established,  and  have  their  cars  in  which  to  ship 
the  product,  and  all  these  things  already  established.  Whenever  an 
animal  is  slaughtered  it  becomes  perishable  property,  and  the  pack- 
ers are  in  better  shape,  we  feel,  to  take  care  of  that  perishable  prod- 
uct than  someone  who  will  have  to  go  in  and  get  the  business  started. 

There  seems  to  be,  amongst  the  laboring  class  on  the  farms — that 
is,  the  men  who  work  on  the  farms — a  little  unrest  as  to  their  future. 
We  know  at  the  present  time  that  it  is  because  of  everything  being: 
high,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  make  much  money.  But 
in  order  for  the  farmer  to  pay  wages  for  labor  that  labor  may  live, 
and  in  order  that  the  farmer  may  keep  on  going,  we  must  have  a 
stabilized  market  and  know  something  about  what  we  are  to  get  for 
our  products. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  packers  owning  the  stockyards.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  am  especially  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  do  not  see  any  par- 
ticular objection  to  their  ownership.  I  want  these  yards  run  so  that 
we  can  get  the  most  money  possible  for  our  stuff,  whoever  o\m> 
them. 
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I  might  say  that  it  seems  to  us  that  if  this  power  is  to  be  vested 
in  one  man  it  might  come  down  to  a  sort  of  political  game.  He 
might  become  a  little  peeved  at  some  certain  man,  who  was  licensed, 
when,  if  the  facts  were  known,  he  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
look  at  the  matter  as  seriously  as  he  might  look  at  it. 

I  do  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  have  never  talked  to  the  packers 
about  conditions.  I  came  down  here  on  behalf  of  my  immediate 
neighbors,  and  it  is  for  their  interests  that  I  am  here.  I  have  paid  my 
own  way  here,  and  when  I  return,  if  they  care  to  aid  me  in  the  matter, 
I  shall  tell  my  neighbors  what  my  expenses  were.  The  fact  that  1 
am  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  that  Senator  Kenyon  is  also  from 
the  State  of  Iowa,  does  not  mean  that  you  should  infer  I  am  opposed 
to  Senator  Kenyon  in  any  way.  We  think  that  he  is  wrong  in  his 
bill,  but  we  admire  him  and  think  him  a  grand  man,  and  we  are 
proud  of  him,  just  as  well  as  we  are  proud  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair) .  But  you  believe  that  Senator  Ken- 
yon is  mistaken  in  pressing  this  legislation,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
legislation  of  any  kind  needed  along  this  line;  and  if  so,  have  you 
any  suggestions  to  make? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  I  think  things  have  been  going  along  very 
good  for  the  last  few  years.  We  have  been  getting  good  prices  for 
our  stuff  up  until  the  present  time,  and  I  have  not  noticed  any  unrest 
among  my  neighbors  until  recently.  They  have  seemed  to  be  sat- 
isfied. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  If  the  packers,  especially  the  big 
five,  seem  to  be  rapidly  absorbing  the  meat  industry  of  the  country, 
as  shown  by  their  annual  reports  from  year  to  year,  and  not  only 
that,  but  that  they  are  also  gathering  in  many  other  unrelated  indus- 
tries, and  branching  out  into  almost  every  line  of  business,  and  espe- 
cially taking  over  control  of  the  foodstuffs  of  the  country,  do  you 
think  there  is  anything  really  alarming  about  that  tendency  on 
their  part? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  have  never  felt  so. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Senator  Harrison,  any  questions? 

Senator  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tendance here,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Is  there  anyone  else  here  who  wants 
to  be  heard?  If  so,  he  will  now  be  given  the  opportunity.  [A 
pause,  without  response.] 

Senator  Harrison.  I  have  a  resolution  which  I  wish  to  present  as 
soon  as  I  have  it  written. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  All  right. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Haney,  president  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  As- 
sociation, Jacksonville,  Fla.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  tele- 
gram this  morning,  which  I  think  would  be  interesting  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  which  I  would  like  to  submit  as  part  of  the  record  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  All  right;  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Haney.  The  telegram  is  addressed  to  me,  and  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Goodman  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Labatt,  both  jobbers  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and  it  reads  as  follows : 

As  a  matter  of  information  to  you,  which  we  deem  highly  important  in  dis- 
cussing matter  of  testimony  given  by  prominent  cattle  raisers  of  Texas  against 
Kenyon  bill,  a  prominent  independent  cattle  raiser  states  that  practically  all 
of  witnesses  called  to  Washington  from  Texas  are  members  and  officers  of 
live-stock  commission  houses  who  are  dependent  on  packers  to  purchase  their 
consignments  of  cattle,  and  they  can  not  afford  to  antagonize  packers  by  ad- 
verse testimony  to  their  interests. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  wired  Mr.  Goodman  to 
secure  the  name  of  the  independent  cattle  raiser  to  whom  he  refers, 
and  if  the  committee  is  interested  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them,  later 
on,  the  result  of  my  request. 

Senator  Capper  (in  the  chair).  Very  well. 

Does  anyone  else  wish  to  be  heard?     [A  pause,  without  response.] 

Senator  Harrison.  I  have  a  resolution  that  I  wish  to  lay  before 
the  committee.  I  presume  that  you  will  not  want  to  take  final  action 
until  you  have  a  quorum  present,  but  I  desire  to  present  it  now,  so 
that  it  may  be  pending  before  the  committee.    I  will- read  it: 

Senate  resolution  No.  .     Submitted  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  hereby  author- 
ized, in  connection  with  its  hearings  on  Senate  bills  Nos.  2199  and  2202.  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session,  to  employ  accountants  or  other  experts  to  examine 
the  books,  accounts,  records,  papers,  or  correspondence  of  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  touching  any  matter  under  consideration  by  the  committee,  the 
expenses  thereof  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  offer  this  resolution  because  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  if  certain  matters  arise  here  about  which 
the  committee  desires  specific  information,  it  may  direct  an  account- 
ant or  expert,  or  whomever  it  employs,  to  go  out  and  get  that  infor- 
mation. 

This  resolution  is  not  without  precedent,  of  course.  Committee-* 
of  the  Senate  and  House  have  employed  people,  experts  in  certain 
lines,  to  do  certain  work.  The  matter  that  I  have  mostly  in  mind 
is  what  I  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  on  yesterday — a< 
to  whether  this  reduction  in  price  of  dressed  meats  by  the  five  pack- 
ers has  been  carried  on  down  to  the  consumers.  In  other  words,  the 
reduction  in  price  paid  by  the  packers  to  the  producers  of  live  stock, 
whether  that  has  been  carried  on  down  and  is  being  reflected  in  the 
price  charged  the  consumer.  The  only  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  find 
that  out  is  to  have  somebody  go  out  and  make  an  investigation:  t«> 
take  a  certain  number  of  retailers  throughout  the  United  States  for 
a  given  length  of  time  anil  ascertain  what  prices  have  obtained  in 
their  shops,  and  then  to  look  over  the  books  of  the  five  packers,  aivl 
m»  on. 

Senator  CvrrKK  (in  the  chair).  The  resolution  will  lie  over  fur 
future  consideration. 

The  committee  will  now  reee>s  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(And,  at  11.^0  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  2  o'clock 
\  .  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  in.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  M.  B0DDINOT0N,  EEFBESENTING  THE 
ASSOCIATED  SEBUM  COS.  OF  AMERICA,  222  WAHLENMAIEZ 
BUILDING,  KANSAS  CITY,  SANS. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in,  Mr.  Bodding- 
ton? 

Mr.  Boddington.  Attorney  at  law  for  hog-cholera  serum  pro- 
ducers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  you  represent? 

Mi*.  Boddington.  The  Associated  Serum  Cos.  of  America,  an  asso- 
ciation of  40  producing  hog-cholera  serum  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  their  attorneys? 

Mr.  Boddington.  I  am  their  legal  adviser. 

The  Chairman.  What  phase  of  the  bill  do  you  care  to  discuss, 
or  do  you  care  to  discuss  the  entire  bill  ? 

Mr.  Boddington.  No;  only  a  phase  that  would  have  to  do  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  your  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Boddington.  Hog-cholera  serum  is  produced  under  United 
States  license,  according  to  the  virus-serum-toxin  act  of  1913,  37 
Statutes  at  Large,  Part  I,  Public  Laws,  page  833.  The  serum  pro- 
ducers are  all  licensed.  They  work  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  They  are  absolutely  under 
Government  control,  and  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills,  each  of 
them,  would  impose  a  duplicate  license  upon  these  producers.  I 
refer  at  this  time  to  section  3  of  the  Ken  von  bill : 

That  no  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  slughtering  live  stock  or  prepar- 
ing live-stock  products  for  stile,  or  of  marketing  live-stock  products  as  a  sub- 
sidiary of  or  an  adjunct  to  any  such  business,  shall  eugage  in  or  carry  on  any 
business  in  commerce,  of  buying,  selling,  or  keeping  live  stock  for  slaughter,  or 
live-stock  products,  unless  he  shall  secure  and  hold  a  license  which  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  application,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  act. 

In  the  production  of  antihog-cholera  serum  and  virus  it  is  neces- 
sary for  each  plant  producing  serum,  already  under  United  States 
license,  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  use  about  300  to  500  hogs  a  week — virus  pigs,  so  called — and 
their  grease  is  merely  rendered  and  sold.  The  serum  hogs  are  big, 
fine  hogs,  ranging  from  200  to  500  pounds.  That  is  the  best  meat  on 
the  market.  Those  hogs  are  bled.  The  blood  is  the  serum  that  is  put 
on  the  market,  and  the  carcass  is  good  food,  and  that  is  sold  inter- 
state, it  is  sold  intrastate,  and  some  of  it  is  sold  to  those  engaged  in 
the  meat  industry,  the  packing  industry,  at  the  market  price,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  So  you  see  the  serum  producers  come  under  the 
phraseology  of  this  law7. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  Senate  bill  No.  2202  shall  be  so  worded  that 
establishments  licensed  under  the  virus-serum-toxin  act  of  1913,  and 
not  engaged  in  the  handling  of  live  stock  or  live-stock  products,  or 
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in  the  stockyard  business  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  for  which  a  United  States  veterinary  license  was 
issued,  be  specifically  exempted.  This,  we  think,  can  be  accom- 
plished by  rewriting  the  bill  and  changing  the  terms  of  article  1 
throughout,  or  by  inserting  a  change  beginning  at  line  20,  page  2. 
reading  substantially  as  follows : 

In  construing  and  enforcing  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  any 
person  whose  principal  business  is  the  production  of  antihog  serum,  hog  cholera 
virus,  or  other  biological  products  intended  for  use  in  the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  human  beings  or  domestic  animals,  provided  such  person 
holds  a  license  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  covering  the  manufacture  of  such  biological  products. 

That  is  our  suggested  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  use  the  word  "  principal "  there? 

Mr.  Boddington.  "  Principal  business." 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  want  to  engage  in  any  other  business  than 
this? 

Mr.  Boddington.  As  an  adjunct  to  this  business  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  large  number  of  hogs  on  hand  at  times,  and  that  might  be 
considered  to  be  a  stockyards  business  under  the  phraseology  of  the 
bill  as  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  they  are  used 

Mr.  Boddington.  They  are  used  for  serum  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  used  for  serum  purposes  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  any  exception.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  at  this  time  care  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  your  amend- 
ment, but  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  having  the  word  "  prin- 
cipal "  in  there.  It  ought  to  be  "  any  person  whose  business  is  the 
production  of  antihog-cholera  serum." 

Mr.  Boddington.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Boddington.  Yes;  the  amendment  which  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent at  this  time  to  the  virus-seruni-toxin  act  of  1913.  That  a(t  i> 
an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  approved  March  4,  1913. 
and  it  is  really  in  accordance  with  the  act  before  you  in  one  particu- 
lar. I  do  not  care  to  amend  the  wording  of  the  virus-serum- toxin 
act  very  much,  but  I  do  want  to  suggest  to  this  committee  that  the 
serum  producers  have  the  right  of  an  appeal  from  rulings  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  a  United  States  district  court. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  such  right  at  this  time,  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  Boddington.  We  have  absolutely  no  right  of  appeal.  We 
have  instances  that  we  can  present  to  the  committee  if  desired  which 
have  been  very  perplexing  to  the  large  serum  producers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  right  of  appeal  is  provided  in  the  bill  now  pending* 
and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  fair  and  just  to  these  producers  that 
they  have  the  right  of  appeal. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  we  ought  to  >trike 
out  the  provision  for  appeal  in  the  other  and  leave  the  law  as  it  i< 
so  far  as  it  affects  you? 

Mr.  Boddington.  I  think  the  right  of  appeal  should  not  be  denied 
any  American  industry  or  any  American  citizen.  We  have  had 
some  experiences,  Mr.  Chairman,  along  that  line,  and  recent  ex- 
periences. 
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I  will  read  this  proposed  amendment,  so  as  to  get  it  into  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  leave  that  with  the  clerk,  he  will  see 
that  it  goes  in.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  here  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Boddington.  All  right.  I  will  give  you  just  briefly  an  argu- 
ment for  this  proposed  amendment,  and  it  will  be  considered  as  read. 

(The  proposed  amendment  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   TO   THE    VIRUS-SERUM-TOXIN    ACT,    1913. 

[See  Vol.  37,  Statutes  at  Large,  Part  1,  Public  Laws,  p.  833.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  13,  1914,     approved  March  4,  1913. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled:  That  the  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  13,  1914,"  providing,  "All  licenses  issued  under  author- 
ity of  this  act  to  establishments  where  such  viruses,  serums,  toxins,  or  anal- 
ogous products  are  prepared  for  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  shipment  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  issued  on  condition  that  the  licensee  shall  permit  the  inspection 
of  such  establishments  and  of  such  products  and  their  preparation;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  suspend  or  revoke  any  permit  or  license  issued 
under  authority  of  this  act,  after  opportunity  for  hearing  has  been  granted 
the  licensee  or  importer,  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  satisfied  that 
such  license  or  permit  is  being  used  to  facilitate  or  effect  the  preparation,  sale, 
barter,  exchange,  or  shipment  as  aforesaid,  or  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  worthless,  contaminated,  dangerous,  or  harmful  virus,  serum, 
toxin,  or  analogous  product  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals,"  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"All  licenses  issued  under  authority  of  this  act  to  establishments  where  such 
viruses,  serums,  toxins,  or  analogous  products  are  prepared  for  sale,  barter, 
exchange,  or  shipment  as  aforesaid  shall  be  issued  on  condition  that  the 
licensee  shall  permit  the  inspection  of  such  establishments  and  of  such  prod- 
ucts and  their  preparation;  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  suspend 
or  revoke  any  permit  or  license  Issued  under  authority  of  this  act,  after  op- 
portunity for  hearing  has  been  granted  the  licensee  or  importer,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  satisfied  that  such  license  or  permit  is  being  used 
to  facilitate  or  effect  the  preparation,  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  shipment  as 
aforesaid,  or  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  worthless,  con- 
taminated, dangerous,  or  harmful  virus,  serum,  toxin,  or  analogous  product 
for  use  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals.  That  whenever,  after  due  notice 
in  writing  to  the  licensee  involved,  specifying  the  charges  against  him,  and  a 
reasonable  opportunity  afforded  him  to  be  heard  in  person  or  by  counsel  and 
through  witnesses,  or  other  proper  evidence,  it  is  found  that  such  licensee  has 
willfully  committed  any  act  or  practice  in  violation  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  suspend  such  licensee  for  such  reasonable  period  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, or  may  revoke  the  same,  according  as  the  conduct  of  the  licensee  and 
the  protection  of  the  public  interests  may  warrant. 

"The  testimony  taken  at  such  hearings  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed 
in  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  order  of  suspension  or 
revocation  shall  include  findings  of  fact  and  the  decisions  on  which  the  order 
is  based  and  shall  specify  a  reasonable  date  not  less  than  30  days  from  the 
date  of  service  thereof  upon  the  licensee  when  it  shall  become  effective. 

"The  United  States  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  act,  and  may  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside 
an  order  from  which  an  appeal  hereunder  may  be  taken. 

"An  order  suspending  or  revoking  a  license  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  unless 
within  30  days  after  its  service  upon  him  the  licensee  appeals  to  the  district 
court  of  the  district  in  which  he  has  his  principal  place  of  business  by  filing 
with  the  clerk  of  said  court  a  written  petition  praying  that  the  secretary's 
order  be  set  aside  or  modified  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  petition,  together 
with  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  the  Judge  of  the  district  court  may  determine, 
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conditioned  that  the  licensee  will  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  if  the  court 
shall  so  direct. 

44  The  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  such  a  petition  is  tiled  shall  immediately 
cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ami  thf 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  forthwith  prepare,  certify,  and  file  in  the  wurt 
a  full  and  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  held  before  him  under  this  section. 
Including  the  notice  of  the  licensee,  the  charges  against  him,  the  evidence  ami 
the  order  suspending  or  revoking  the  license.  The  testimony  and  evident*** 
taken  or  submitted  before  the  secretary,  duly  certified  and  filed  as  aforesaid 
as  a  part  of  the  record  shall  be  considered  by  the  court  as  the  evidence  in  the 
case.  The  proceedings  in  such  case  in  the  district  court  shall  be  made  a  pre- 
ferred cause  and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  possible  way.  The  district  court 
may  affirm  the  said  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  may  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  modify  his  order;  but  no  order  of  the  secretary 
suspending  or  revoking  the  license  under  this  section  shall  be  modified  or  set 
aside  by  the  district  court  unless  it  is  shown  by  the  licensee  that  the  order 
is  unsupported  by  evidence,  or  was  issued  without  due  notice,  and  a  reasonable 
opportunity  not  having  been  afforded  to  the  licensee  for  a  hearing,  or  that  tin* 
rules  or  regulations  violated  were  unreasonable,  or  is  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  If  the  court  determines  that  n 
just  and  proper  disposition  of  such  an  appeal  requires  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence,  the  same  may  be  taken  by  said  court,  or  the  court  may  order  sueli 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  proper. 

44  The  operation  of  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  which  an 
appeal  Is  taken  under  this  section  shall  be  suspended  pending  the  determination 
of  the  appeal." 

Mr.  Boddington.  At  this  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  h^ 
full  power  to  license  and  to  revoke  licenses  and  suspend  licenses  with- 
out any  notice  whatsoever,  and  it  has  been  done  in  the  past.  There  i* 
a  production  of  about  500,000,000  cubic  centimeters  of  hog  cholera 
serum  a  year  under  United  States  license.  That  will  vaccinate  be- 
tween 10.000,000  and  15,000,000  hogs  per  year.  It  takes  78  days  to 
put  this  serum  on  the  market,  and  if  the  license  of  a  company  is  sus- 
pended it  means  that  that  company  will  not  put  any  serum  on  the 
market  for  78  days,  and  as  a  consequence  it  works  a  great  financial 
injustice  and  hardship  to  men  to  have  licenses  suspended  when  we 
sometimes  think  there  is  not  sufficient  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  licensing  feature> 
of  the  pending  bills  ? 

Mr.  Boddington.  T  think  I  should  much  prefer  our  industry  to  be 
under  an  amended  virus-serum-toxin  act. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe,  then,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  the  law  under 
which  you  are  operating?     Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  lioDDiNOTON.  I  do  not  think  this  grants  such  extensive  power- 
as  wore  granted  under  the  virus-serum-toxin  act,  but  those  were 
granted  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  that  viruses  are  something 
dangerous  that  should  not  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  without 
a  United  States  license,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  spread  hog 
cholera  all  over  the  country.  There  wTas  a  scare  went  over  the 
country  when  this  first  came  out — something  like  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  that  they  had  not  many  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  partner  of  former  Senator  W.  H. 
Thompson  ? 

Mr.  Boddington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  you  are  expressing  the  views  of  the  firm, 
not  onlv  vour  own? 
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Mr.  Boddinoton.  Yes;  the  views  of  the  firm.  And  I  represent 
these  forty-odd  producers  and  am  very  much  concerned  in  their 
welfare. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Boddinoton.  I  think  I  shall  leave  it  at  that.  We  would  like 
to  have  that  acted  upon  as  an  amendment  to  that  rider  which  went 
through  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  1913. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  full  committee.  We 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Boddington. 

I  believe  this  gentleman  here  desired  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CORNELIUS  CRITTENDEN,  OF  F.  &  C.  CRIT- 
TENDEN ft  CO.,  WHOLESALE  HEAT  AND  PRODUCE  DEALERS, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  from,  Mr.  Crittenden? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Wholesale  meat  business  and  produce. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  F.  &  C.  Crittenden  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  $180,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  The  little  surplus  we  get  in  our  business  we 
divide  monthly,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  business  paid  fairly  good  dividends 
during  the  war  and  later? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  have  earned  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  to 
15  per  cent  during  the  war  on  the  capitalization. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  operated,  Mr.  Crittenden  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  have  not  been  incorporated  all  along,  but  I 
have  been  in  the  business  for  38  or  39  years  anyway,  and  in  the  live 
cattle  business  all  my  life,  and  slaughtering  also.  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Swift  &  Co.  for  perhaps  38  or  39  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  associated  with  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  associated  with  them  now? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  house  is  really  a  branch  house  of 
Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Well,  it  is  a  copartnership  house.  It  is  a  branch 
house;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  stock  corporation,  is  it? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  stock  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  I  own  one  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  owned  by  Swift? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Half. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  owns  the  other  quarter? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  My  nephew  and  son-in-law  own  the  other  quar- 
ter. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Swift  owns  one-half  of  this  corporation? 
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Mr.  Crittenden.  Yes;  and  our  family,  you  might  call  it,  own  the 
other  half. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  you  may  proceed  and  make  your  own 
statement. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Well,  I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  many  things 
with  reference  to  the  packing  industry,  and  I  felt  very  much  in- 
terested, and  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  of  very  great  benefit 
to  the  whole  country,  for  the  reason  that  they  handle  by-products  on 
a  big  scale,  and  I  believe  they  can  be  handed  down  to  the  retailer 
lower  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  Anyway,  I  ran  into 
competition  when  I  was  trying  to  do  that  same  thing,  and  finally 
decided  to  go  in  with  these  people.  That  was  a  good  many  years 
ago.  I  believe  their  methods  of  handling  this  stuff  are  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  producer  and  the  consumer  also. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  your  profits  during  the  war  as  com- 
pared with  the  profits  made  by  the  big  corporation  of  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Why,  I  do  not  think  they  varied  much  during 
the  war;  in  fact,  on  account  of  increased  wages  and  being  helu 
close  on  profits,  it  has  been  very  limited.  We  were  able  to  make  l|^t 
year  about  12  or  15  per  cent  on  our  capital. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  net? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Net. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  salary  do  you  draw? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  I  draw  $50  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  the  company? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Oh,  I  am  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  only  draw  $50  a  week? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  call  it  a  salary;  it  is  just 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  this  other  party  draw? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  My  nephew  and  grandson,  they  draw  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  does  Swift  draw? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Swift  draws  his  dividends;  whatever  we  earn 
for  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  salary  as  an  officer  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  an  officer  in  your  company? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Why,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  does  he  hold? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  He  is  a  director. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  goods  from  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Yes:  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  You  ouy  all  of  your  goods  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Not  if  there  are  any  commodities  that  we  think 
we  can  better  ourselves  on.  We  give  them  the  preference  if  the  prices 
are  equal ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  anything  from  the  others  of  the 
Big  Five? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Well,  not  much.  We  have.  I  do  not  call  them 
the  "  Big  Five." 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  we  call  them  that.  Do  you  buy  anything 
from  independent  packing  plants  outside  of  your  own  ? 
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Mr.  urittenden.  Why,  we  buy  some  from  Dold  &  Clint  in  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  independent  packers? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Yes;  they  are  independents. 

Of  course  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Big  Five  and  about 
their  controlling  the  price  of  stuff.  I  have  read  that,  a  lot  of  it, 
and  I  am  certain  that  if  they  had  absolute  power,  if  they  were  given 
the  power  to  control  the  meat  products  of  the  country  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  slaughter? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  do  not  now.  I  used  to  do  that  before  1 
went  with  them  and  I  have  some  since,  but  not  generally. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  all  your  meats  principally  from  Swift 
&  Co.? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  wholesale  them? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Wholesale  them;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  any  retailing? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Just  wholesaling? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Wholesaling  to  the  retail  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  more  of  a  wholesale  establish- 
ment than  a  packing  concern  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  call  it  altogether  that.  We  do  not  do  pack- 
ing. We  buy  pickled  goods  of  them,  products  that  are  cured ;  we  do 
not  cure  them  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  handle  any  other  products  except  prod- 
ucts of  beef  and  pork? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Oh,  yes;  we  handle  canned  goods,  and  butter, 
and  eggs,  and  produce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  anything  from  the  wholesale  grocers? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Why,  yes;  occasionally.  We  do  not  have  occa- 
sion to  do  that  much,  you  krfow. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  buy  some  from  the  wholesale  grocers  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Why,  very  little.  I  would  not  say  how  much, 
but  we  might  buy  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  goods  to  the  wholesale  grocers? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  sell  anybody  we  can  sell. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sell  them? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Well,  Swift's  people  sell'  the  wholesale  grocers 
considerable  stuff,  and  we  also  sell  them  some  things,  such  as  soaps 

and  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Why,  nothing  that  I  ca,n  think  of.  I  just  felt 
the  desire  to  come  down  and  tell  some  things  that  I  know  about. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  let  us  know  that  you  are  really  not 
in  favor  of  these  bills ;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  I  certainly  am  not.  I  do  think  it  wbuld  be  a 
very  serious  thing  to  the  country  if  they  should  pass,  because  I 
think  the  packers  are  great  benefactors  and  doing  a  wonderful 
thing  for  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  prices  declined  much  recently? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Oh,  a  little — a  natural  decline,  though.  Pork 
products,  you  will  see  from  the  papers,  have  tumbled  down  a  good 
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deal.  That  is  only  a  natural  occurrence,  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
hogs  that  come  forward  on  the  market,  and  this  time  of  the  year 
they  would  naturally  come  down  some,  and  they  have  gone  down 
some,  but  they  won  t  be  very  cheap,  I  think,  because  there  is  too 
biga  demand  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  cause  of  the  decline  is 

Mr.  Crittenden.  The  supply.  Supply  and  demand  will  govern  it 
the  world  over.  As  far  as  there  being  any  control  of  the  markets 
by  the  big  packers  or  anyone,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question ;  they  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman. You  do  not  think  the  decline  is  due  to  this  agita- 
tion, as  they  call  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  It  may  have  had  its  effect  in  a  small  way. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  main  reason  is  the  supply? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Yes;  supply  and  demand  will  govern  the  price 
the  world  over. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Crittenden. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Thank  you  for  the  privilege. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  ROBERTS,  JB.,  OF  THOMAS  ROBERTS 
&  CO.,  WHOLESALE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AND  WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  wholesale  commission  mer- 
chants and  wholesale  grocers. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  naturally  for  the  bills? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  are  against  them,  sir,  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  wholesale  grocer  and  still  against  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  completely. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  concern? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir ;  a  private  firm. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  the  principal  owner  of  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  My  brother  and  I  are.  We  have  four  other  partners: 
there  are  six  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  deal  in  meats  as  well  as  groceries? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Just  groceries? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  The  major  portion  of  our  business  is  canned 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  no  retailing? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  largely  to 

Mr.  Roberts.  Largely  to  the  wholesale  grocers,  except  in  local  dis- 
tricts, where  we  are  compelled  to  sell  some  to  the  retailers. 

We  want  to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  these  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  reason  why  you  are  opposed  to  these 
bills. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  think  the  efficiency  of  the  packers  that  we  do 
business  with  is  wonderful.  We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  them.  W«* 
believe  if  we  can  justify  our  position — for  instance,  Armour  A  Co. 
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will  buy  goods  from  a  concern  that  we  represent,  and  they  will  fre- 
quently be  able  to  undersell  us  on  some  local  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  the  big  packers 
on  their  goods? 

Mr.  Eoberts.  Frequently.  That  is,  on  the  goods  they  buy  from  us, 
in  a  retail  way  to  the  retail  grocer  they  will  undersell  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  more  of  a  broker  than  a  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Eoberts.  Well,  we  are  factors.  We  are  not  quite  brokers ;  we 
are  factors. 

Now,  I  was  for  20  months  in  the  Food  Administration  down  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  got  a  dollar  a  year? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  ;  they  did  not  give  us  the  dollar  at  all.  But  I  have 
imbibed  the  most  absolute  horror  of  Government  control  of  any 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  feel  that  way  while  you  were  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  Food  Administrator  ? 

Mr.  Koberts.  Completely,  sir;  I  have  never  changed  from  my  first 
week  down  here.  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  we  could,  to 
say  that  we  are  very  fearful  of  Government  control  of  commercial 
enterprises.  We  believe  that  it  means  encouraging  inefficiency.  It 
certainly  meant  that  with  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  meant  inefficiency  during  the  war  why  would 
it  not  have  been  better  not  to  have  had  the  Food  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  perhaps  too  great  a  question  for  me  to  an- 
swer. I  have  grave  doubts  myself  as  to  the  desirability  of  that  ad- 
ministration. You  see,  we  struggled  over  there  with  maximum  mar- 
gins of  profit,  with  dollars  and  cents,  and  with  control,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  everything  was  a  failure. 

The  Chairman.  Your  real  objection,  then  to  the  bills,  I  suppose, 
is  the  licensing  system.? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Largely  that.  Fundamentally,  that  is  the  objec- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe,  I  suppose,  that  if  it  is  proven  that 
there  is  a  monopoly,  especially  in  food  products,  the  Government 
ought  to  do  something  to  stop  it  or  regulate  it,  or  do  >ou  believe  in 
individual  monopoly? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  not  conceive  of  there  being  monopoly.  That 
would  be  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  monopoly  in  oil? 

Mr.  Roberts.  A  very  wise  monopoly,  perhaps.  I  do  not  know, 
really. 

The  Chairman.  At  anv  rate,  there  is  onlv  one  Rockefeller,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman*  Of  course,  that  is  very  fortunate? 

Mr.  Roberts.  My  very  young  judgment  on  that  would  be  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  was  running  the  thing  pretty  well,  even  if  there 
were  a  monopoly.  But  in  food  products  I  can  not  conceive  that 
there  could  be  a  monopoly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  come  super- 
vising control  over  the  farmer?  Do  you  not  think  he  is  profiting 
unduly  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  you  have  got  to  give  them  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement  to  get  them  back  on  the  farm. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  farmer  has  been 
the  only  profiteer  during  the  war? 
Mr.  Koberts.  I  do  not,  Senator. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 
Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  that  is  all.    I  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  C.  B.  HILLYER,  ATTORNEY,  AND  MB.  FBAMK 
X.  MUDD,  PRESIDENT,  THE  LIVE  POULTRY  TRANSIT  CO.,  1809 
FISHER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Hillyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  attorney  for  the  Live  Poultry 
Transit  Co.  My  associate  here  is  Mr.  Frank  X.  Mudd,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

This  company  owns  and  operates  1,000  live-poultry  cars.  It  has 
been  in  business  since  1888,  when  it  started  with  one  car.  Mr.  Mudd 
was  then  the  general  manager  for  it,  and  has  been  with  it  down  to 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  $1,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  owns  that?  Is  any  of  it  owned  by  the 
big  packers? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  No,  sir ;  we  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Mudd.  The  stockholders  are  eight  or  nine  gentlemen  and  their 
families — sons  and  daughters. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  furjiish  that  to  the  reporter  later  on. 

(Mr.  Mudd  subsequently  submitted  the  list  referred  to,  which  is 
here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Stockholders  of  the  Live  Poultry  Transit  Co. :  A.  L.  Johnson  and  family. 
Muncle,  Ind. :  W.  S.  Weed  and  family.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  C.  A.  Jennings  and 
family,  Chicago,  111. ;  Elizabeth  Jenkins  and  family.  Orleans,  Ind. ;  John  R. 
Gott.  Chicago,  111.;  Frank  X.  Mudd.  Chicago,  111.;  William  Dickinson  and 
family.  Chicago.  111. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  annual  profits  during  the  war? 
Mr.  Mudd.  We  had  no  profit  whatever  during  the  war,  and  had 
not  had  for  several  years  previous. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  surplus  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Mudd.  We  had  probably  at  the  first  of  this  month  $10,000  or 

$i;>,ooo. 

The  Chairman.  What  annual  dividends  do  you  generally  pay? 

Mr.  Mudd.  We  have  not  paid  any  dividends  yet.  This  company 
was  reorganized — or  was  organized  about  six  years  ago.  We  took 
over  an  old  company  then  operating  the  cars  that  we  now  operate. 

The  Chairman*  Are  you  the  president? 

Mr.  Mudd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  Mudd.  $10,000.     I  have  been  with  this  concern  31±  years. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  a  profitable  business? 

Mr.  Mudd.  If  you  consider  the  money  that  has  been  put  back  into 
equipment,  you  might  say  it  has  been  a  profitable  business,  because 
there  have  been  some  years  when  we  made  a  little  profit,  and  then 
there  ha\e  been  years  when  Ave  lost  money.     But  the  money  that  ha^ 
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been  drawn  out  in  dividends  has  not  been  large.  The  cost  of  the 
equipment  at  the  present  time  is  something  frightful — $3,500  each. 
I  have  just  bought  100  cars — not  that  I  expect  to  make  any  money 
out  of  them,  but  I  have  either  got  to  buy  new  cars  or  let  certain 
shippers  go  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  committee  may  understand — you  send 
these  poultry  cars  out  through  the  country,  and  they  are  loaded  up 
at  different  stations  and  then  shipped  back  to  jou  ? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  I  will  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Hillyer.  The  portion  of  the  bill  that  we  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  is  section  16  of  the  Kenyon  bill,  which  is  of  more  interest 
to  us  than  the  Kendrick  bill,  because  it  is  drawn  with  a  little  more 
application  to  our  company. 

Section  16  of  the  Kenyon  bill  provides  that  the  term  "  transporta- 
tion" shall  include  refrigerator  cars  and  special  equipment  cars  of 
efficient  type  or  types  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meats  or  per- 
ishable foods  and  foodstuffs. 

Of  course,  that  does  describe  our  cars — "  special  equipment  of  effi- 
cient type."  They  are  the  most  specialized  cars  that  roll  on  the  rail- 
roads to-day,  covered  "by  17  or  18  patents. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  you  if  the  big  packers 
have  similar  cars,  if  they  have  cars  like  yours  that  they  operate  ? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  No,  sir;  they  have  no  such  cars  as  these. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  firms  of  this  kind  operating  in 
the  poultry  business? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  Very  few.  There  are  two  or  three  others  besides 
ours,  but  ours  is  the  largest. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  some  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  Some  competition;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  very  keen  competition?    . 

Mr.  Hillyer.  Xot  at  the  present  time.  There  is  one  company 
that  is  still  active,  but  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  car  and  the  patents 
that  wTe  control  on  it,  our  car  is  very  much  in  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  the  reporter  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  concerns  engaged  in  this  same  Kind  of  business? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  that  I  can  give.  There  is 
one  of  the  railroad  companies  that  owns  a  few — the  Southern  Rail- 
way ? 

Mr.  Mudd.  The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  Railway  each  own 
50  cars  that  have  those  removable  coops.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad 
owns  20  cars,  and  a  firm  in  St.  Louis  have  5  or  6  cars,  and  then  there 
is  the  Lemac  Carrier  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  has  200  cars,  some  of 
which  have  been  dismantled.  They  have  been  all  along  our  greatest 
competitors. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  the  only  competition  there  is  that 
you  know  of? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  Yes,  sir. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  this  provision  of  the  bill  covering  our 
cars,  but  we  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  cover  our  cars  in  this 
bill,  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  is  no  demand  for  it.  You  have 
never  received  a  complaint  against  this  car  line  company.  No  one 
ever  has.  I  have  at  times  represented  the  association  of  the  shipper's 
who  use  theeo  cars,  and  know  pretty  well  what  their  affairs  are  and 
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what  their  relations  are  to  the  railroad  and  to  this  car-line  company. 
That  is  my  first  proposition — that  there  is  no  demand  for  any  such 
legislation  as  this. 

My  second  proposition  is  that  our  company  to-day  is  managed  by 
a  bod}*  of  experts  in  the  poultry  business  who  know  the  poultry 
business  in  a  national  way,  who  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
all  their  lives,  who  travel  the  country  that  the  poultry  is  raised  in, 
and  who  follow  the  poultry  through  to  the  markets  in  the  East. 
Most  of  this  stuff  is  long-haul  business,  from  the  farms  of  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Nebraska  and  other  Western  States  clear  through  to  New 
York  and  the  seaboard,  and  there  is  a  train  load  of  it  delivered  at 
the  seaboard  every  week,  and  the  marketing  conditions  in  the  East 
are  followed  by  this  organization,  and  the  whole  organization  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  shippers,  who  are  the  small  independent 
dealers  of  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  firm  engaged  in  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Mtjdd.  None,  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  deal  in  dairy  products? 

Mr.  Mudd.  None,  whatever.  And  we  have  no  interest  in  the  load- 
ing of  poultry.  That  is  wholly  the  affair  of  the  shipper,  who  fur- 
nishes a  caretaker  who  goes  with  each  shipment  of  live  poultry  to 
take  care  of  his  own  property. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  then  that  we  should  strike  out  "  poul- 
try," you  would  have  no  objection  to  the  bills? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  No,  sir;  that  would  satisfy  us — ''live  poultry  cars.*' 

Mr.  Mudd.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  dressed  poultry. 

Mr.  Hillyer.  That  is  connected  with  the  refrigerator  proposi- 
tion, and  this,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Just  a  word  about  the  way  this  car  line  is  operated.  The  charges 
that  are  paid  for  the  use  of  these  cars  are  published  and  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  no  variation  has  ever 
been  made  from  those  charges  for  any  shipper  in  the  history  of  this 
company.  I  believe  this  car-line  company  is  the  only  car-line  com- 
pany in  America  to-day  that  can  make  that  claim.  It  was  the  only 
car-line  company  in  America  that  could  make  that  claim  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  tank-line  cars  had,  due  to 
the  stress  of  war,  increased  their  charges  because  there  was  demand 
for  the  equipment,  and  although  those  car  lines  had  tariffs  on  file, 
they  ignoreci  them  and  exceeded  them. 

The  record  in  that  regard  as  to  this  car  line  is  that  no  matter 
how  great  the  demand  is  at  the  rush  season  of  the  year,  never  at 
any  time  has  this  company  varied  from  the  charges  published  and 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

We  claim  to  be  an  efficient  agent  for  the  carrier  in  the  handling 
of  this  traffic.  The  carriers  get  large  revenues  on  it.  The  stuff 
moves  at  class  rates  both  west  and  east,  and  the  revenue  on  a  carload 
of  this  poultry  from  a  farm  in  the  Northwest  to  New  York  is  about 
$350  to  the  railroad.  They  solicit  this  business,  and  we  take  the 
responsibility  of  furnishing  the  cars  and  keeping  them  up  to  date. 
We  are  continually  engaged  in  patent  litigation,  and  as  the  patents 
run  out  from  time  to  time  we  take  out  new  ones  and  improve  the 
cars.    The  whole  question  that  this  company  is  engaged  upon  is  to 
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save  the  shrinkage  in  the  poultry  en  route  to  market,  and  that  is 
the  only  reason  the  farmers  will  pay  us  for  the  use  of  these  cars. 
They  have  a  carload  of  poultry  worth  $7,000  or  $8,000,  and  the 
shrinkage  for  one  day  would  be  several  times  the  price  they  would 
pay  us  for  the  use  of  the  car.  The  demand  is  for  the  service  and 
the  efficient  car,  regardless  of  cost. 

Our  relations  with  the  railroads  have  always  been  friendly.  They 
cooperate  with  us.  In  fact,  the  shipper  really  does  not  know  the 
car  line  company  when  he  asks  for  a  car.  He  asks  the  nearest  rail- 
road agent  for  a  live  poultry  car,  and  our  organization  has  placed 
these  cars  where  they  are  needed.  As  was  shown  in  the  car-line  in- 
vestigation, if  you  compel  the  railroads  to  own  these  cars  there 
would  be  o!ne  and  three-fourths  cars  for  each  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  course  that  is  a  foolish  proposition ;  no  railroad  wants  one 
and  three-fourths  poultry  cars.  A  great  many  of  the  railroads 
do  not  want  them  at  all.  They  do  not  move  a  single  carload  a  year, 
and  those  railroads  that  do  move  poultry  only  want  these  cars  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  year. 

Our  organization,  from  years  of  study,  has  developed  the  fact 
that  poultry  begins  to  move  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  early  in 
the  year — in  January,  and  we  send  those  cars  to  the  railroads  in 
that  section.  .  Then,  as  the  season  progresses,  we  gradually  move 
the  cars  north.  They  leave  the  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  they  will  be  put  on 
the  lines  farther  north,  and  about  this  time  of  the  year  they  get 
up  into  the  Dakotas. 

The  way  the  business  is  operated  to-day  this  is  the  most  efficient 
and  skillful  way  it  can  be  handled,  both  for  the  people  who  raise  the 
chickens  and  for  the  railroads  who  haul  this  traffic  and  make  large 
revenues  out  of  it,  and  for  the  consumers  in  the  East  who  get  the 
benefit  of  this  poultry.  * 

The  shippers  who  use  our  cars  are  small  independent  dealers  who 
are  in  direct  competition  with  the  large  packer  who  dresses  the  poul- 
try and  ships  it  East  in  the  refrigerator  car  and  who  usually  owns  his 
car.  The  farmer  thus  gets  the  benefit  of  the  competition  which  our 
cars  afford. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  this  poultry  sometimes  increases  in  weight 
going  to  market  in  these  cars.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  milk-fed 
chicken  is  a  product  of  this  car-line  company;  we  started  that  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  traffic  moves  there  to-day. in  that  form — milk- fed 
in  the  cars.  Our  organization  maintains  stations  along  the  route 
from  the  farms  to  New  York,  where  these  cars  are  stopped  and 
cleaned  and  watered  and  fed.  We  maintain  an  organization  for  pro- 
viding the  feed,  to  see  that  the  poultry  does  not  shrink  en  route. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  profits 
you  make  from  the  service  of  these  cars  ? 

Mr.  Mudd.  The  use  of  them,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  use  of  them?  ' 

Mr.  Mudd.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  profitable  to  you;  very  profitable? 

Mr.  Mudd.  No  ;  it  has  not  been  yet.    We  hope  to  make  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  sustained  a  loss? 

Mr.  Mudd.  Three  of  the  six  years  we  have. 
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The  Chairman.  What  advantage  would  it  be  to  you  to  own  the^e 
cars  if  the  railroads  were  compelled  by  law  to  furnish  them  to  you ; 
that  is,  if  they  were  placed  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  railroads  compelled  to  furnish  you  all  the  cars  you 
needed  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Mudd.  Our  business  is  not  one  of  buying  and  selling  poultry ; 
we  do  not  own  a  pound  of  it.  Our  business  is  simply  to  furnish 
these  cars  to  the  shipper,  who  ships  the  stuff  in  these  cars  and  pays 
the  freight.  "He  also  pays  us  a  rental  for  the  use  of  the  car.  If 
the  railroads  themselves  owned  all  of  these  cars  they  could  not 
operate  them  as  economically  as  they  are  operated  now,  and  one 
road  has  enough  business  on  its  line  to  afford  to  own  but  a  very 
few  of  these  cars.  I  operate  this  equipment  in  the  natur.e  of  a  pooh 
strictly,  and  any  railroad  can  get  these  cars  when  we  have  got  them. 
In  some  seasons  of  the  year  we  are  pressed  very  hard  to  find  enough 
cars  to  furnish  the  trade.  There  are  seasons  also  when  it  is  very 
dull  with  us,  duringwhich  time  we  make  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rent  your  cars  to  the  railroad  company 
or  to  the  poultry  shippers? 

Mr.  Mudd.  To  the  railroad  company.  The  railroad  companies  issue 
their  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tariffs,  which  contain  our 
rental  charge,  and  they  have  to  issue  this  tariff  by  law  and  collect 
the  rental  for  us  from  the  shipper.  The  shipper  pays  the  railroad, 
and  then  they  give  it  to  us  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  do  you  get  for  the  use  of 
the  car  ? 

Mr.  Mudd.  We  get  about  $50  rental" where  the  freight  is  $350,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hillyer.  And  the  saving  in  shinkage  would  be  about  $500  a 
carload. 

Mr.  Mudd.  You  could  not  ship  Ijve  poultry  in  any  other  way  in 
this  day  and  time  except  in  an  improved  car  similar  to  ours.  I  do 
not  know  any  other  car  that  would  be  worth  anything  except  the  car 
we  build. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  really  are  not  engaged  in  the  poultry 
business  at  all? 

Mr.  Mudd.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  engaged  in  furnishing  these  poul- 
try cars? 

Mr.  Mudd.  We  are  an  equipment  company,  purely  and  simplv, 
furnishing  cars  to  the  shipper  through  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Hillyer.  As  to  the  form  of  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  not  prepared  anything  for  you,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  do  so 
if  you  make  the  suggestion.  We  think  section  16  should  be  amended 
to  exclude  these  cars,  because,  as  I  stated  before,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  including  them  and  a  great  deal  of  loss  to  everybody 
connected  with  this  business  if  they  are  included. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  poultry-car  business  were  excluded  do  you 
believe  this  legislation  would  be  desirable? 

'  Mr.  Hillyer.  We  have  not  considered  that  feature  of  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  been  very  busy  for  our  firm,  and  I  have  pre- 
pared mvself  on  section  16  only.  That  is  the  only  feature  of  the  bill 
that  we  nave  looked  into. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  the  control  of  private  mon- 
opoly ? 

Mr.  Hillyer.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  in  monopoly  at  all. 
I  served  seven  years  here  as  attorney  for  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, under  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Koosevelt,  and  got  my  educa- 
tion there.  • 

The  Chairman.  There  are  very  few  companies  engaged  in  your 
business.  If  you  continue  to  grow,  the  probability  is  you  will  imi- 
tate the  packers? 

Mr.  Hillter.  We  are  regulated  to-day  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  They  fix  our  charges.  You  have  already  cov- 
ered us  by  ample  legislation.  We  differ  from  the  packers  in  that 
we  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  lading  of  the  car.  We  are 
merely  a  car-line  company,  furnishing  a  special  vehicle  to  those  who 
need  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther you  wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Hillter.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  should  suggest  an 
amendment. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary.  The  com- 
mittee will  take  that  up. 

Mr.  Hillter.  I  think  that  covers  our  case. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard  to- 
day?   If  not,  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
*neet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Friday,  Sept.  12,  1919.) 
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FBIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  yesterday,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  To-day  and  to-morrow  were  days  set  aside  for  the 
hearing  of  certain  persons  who  were  to  come  here  from  quite  a  dis- 
tance, mainly,  I  think,  from  Nebraska  and  Iowa ;  but  there  are  per- 
sons here  from  Baltimore  who  only  want  about  five  minutes  each,  and 
five  minutes  is  all  we  can  give  them.  We  will  hear  the  gentlemen  from 
Baltimore  first. 

The  first  gentleman  will  please  come  around  and  he  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name,  state  your  business  and  post-office 
address,  and  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JTTDAH  LEHMABT,  EXPOBTEB,  OF  CATTLE 
AND  ALSO  TBEASUBEB  OF  GREENWALD  PACKING  CO.,  BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  I  am  in  the  cattle  business,  an  exporter,  and  that  I  am 
also  the  treasurer  of  the  Greenwald  Packing  Co.,  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Greenwald  Packing 
Co.? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Yes,  sir ;  as  its  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  The  Greenwald  Packing  Co.  has  had  its  repre- 
sentatives here  and  they  have  been  heard. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  here  principally  in  the  line  of  my 
cattle-export  business. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  raise  cattle? 

Mr.  Lehman.  No  ;  we  produce  them  only  in  the  way  of  purchase  in 
the  country,  and  we  sell  them  in  Baltimore  principally. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  more  can  you  tell  us  than  the  president  of 
your  company  told  us  when  he  was  here  on  the  stand  for  a  couple  of 
hours? 

Mr.  Lehman.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  come*  from  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative firms,  and  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  bills  as  detrimental 
to  the  business  generally. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  have  heard  that  a  good  deal. 
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Mr.  Lehman.  Well,  that  is  all  I  can  say  that  I  know  of.  If  we 
thought  that  the  bills  would  help  us  in  any  manner  at  all,  naturally 
we  would  be  in  favor  of  them.  We  have  been  in  business,  the  most  of 
us,  for  a  great  many  years,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  learn  a  whole  lot 
now,  so  we  wonder  what  one  or  two  men  could  tell  us  what  to  do,  after 
only  a  short  time  in  the  business  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  reference  to  the  exportation  of 
cattle  that  vou  want  to  tell  the  committee  about? 

Mr.  Lehman.  We  have  not  been  able  to  export  cattle  since  right 
after  the  war  started,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  in  this  country 
and  the  high  cost  of  freight  and  feed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  able  to  export  live  cattle,  do 
vou  mean  ? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  been  able  to  export  the  products  of 
cattle? 

Mr.  Lehman.  We  have  never  done  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  not  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  export  cattle  in 
the  slaughtered  condition,  I  mean  rather  than  alive? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Well,  a  great  many  people  prefer  beef  freshly 
slaughtered,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  better  condition.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  better  to  export  the  beef  products. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  not  it  be  cheaper,  and  would  not  the  con- 
sumer get  his  beef  a  little  bit  cheaper  when  the  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered here  than  to  ship  them  alive  across  the  ocean? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Possibly  so,  but  a  great  many  people  prefer  a  little 
bit  better  article  for  a  little  more  money. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  it  be  a  better  article  when  shipped  alive? 

Mr.  Lehman.  It  is  supposed  to  be,  or  people  would  not  pav  for 
it. 

Senator  Norris.  You  get  a  higher  price  for  cattle  shipped  alive 
than  when  slaughtered  and  the  product  is  shipped? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Well,  we  never  slaughtered  any  cattle  and  shipped 
the  beef,  and  I  can  not  figure  on  that.  But  the  supposition  is  that 
when  you  have  freshly  slaughtered  beef  it  is  preferable  to  beef  that 
has  been  slaughtered  and  moved  around  in  varying  temperatures. 

Senator  Capper.  How  would  this  proposed  legislation  affect  the  ex- 
port cuttle  business? 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  could  affect  it  any  more  than 
the  other.  But  to  be  under  the  domination,  as  I  am  told,  of  on? 
man,  and  being  told  how  to  run  our  business,  I  do  not  see  how  that 
could  be  a  success.  We  find  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  do  the  thin? 
under  our  management.  T  have  been  at  it  for  30-odd  years,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  who  would  come  in  under  short  no- 
tice, could  become  so  conversant  with  the  business  as  to  tell  us  what 
and  how  to  do.  If  you  were  to  put  it  under  one  man,  or  under  a 
M»t  of  men.  to  tell  the  entire  packing  business  and  the  entire  live 
stock  business  what  they  should  or  should  not  do,  it  would  be  a 
mistake. 

Senator  Norrts.  If  is  your  judgment  that  present  conditions  in 
the  packing  business  nre  satisfactory  and  economical! 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  would  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  of  any  discrimination  or  any- 
thing wrong  about  the  packers  or  their  business? 
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Mr.  Lehman.  Not  that  I  know  of.  They  go  on  the  market  and 
try  to  buy  stuff  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  just  as  we  do,  but  they  have 
to  pay  more  money  on  the  market  than  we  pay  if  they  get  the  cat- 
tle, and  if  we  pay  more  we  get  the  cattle. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  manipula- 
tion or  artificial  control? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Not  in  a  good  many  years.  I  was  in  business  in 
Chicago  for  about  10  years.  We  had  a  commission  firm  there,  and 
we  purchased  cattle  on  the  market — I  myself  did,  for  about  10  years. 
And  it  was  done  in  that  manner;  that  we  had  to  pay  more  money 
to  get  the  cattle,  or  if  we  were  the  first  fellow  to  offer  a  price,  in 
courtesy  they  vould  go  back  to  us  if  they  found  they  could  not  get 
any  more  money — they  would  go  to  the  man  who  made  the  first  offer, 
whether  our  firm  or  a  packing  firm,  whoever  offered  the  best  price. 
It  was  up  to  the  commission  man  to  try  to  do  the  best  he  could  for 
the  producer,  and  they  generally  try  to  get  everything  they  can 
and  plav  fair. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  you  want  to  offer,  we 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Williams  is  here  to  be 
heard. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  have  one  or  two  men  who  will 
take  only  five  minutes  each,  and  we  will  g:et  through  with  them  first. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  man  who  was  just  on  tne  stand  was  only 
to  have  taken  5  minutes,  but  I  see  that  he  took  10. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  account  of  the  number  of  questions 
asked  him,  probably.  Who  is  the  other  man  from  Baltimore  who 
wanted  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Baugher.  I  would  like  to  be  heard,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Come  around  and  give  to  the  reporter 
your  name,  business,  and  address. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  H.  BAUGHEB,  OF  E.  A.  BLACKSHIBE  &  CO., 
COMMISSION  MEBCHANTS  AND  SELLERS  OF  LIVE  STOCK,  BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

Mr.  Baugher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  J.  H. 
Baugher,  and  I  am  of  the  firm  of  E.  A.  Blackshire  &  Co.,  commis- 
sion merchants  and  sellers  of  live  stock,  Baltimore. 

I  want  to  say  that  our  firm  is  opposed  to  any  further  legislation 
that  would  affect  the  packers  in  any  way,  because  we  feel  that  if  the 
packers  are  affected  in  any  way  it  will  hurt  the  production  of  live 
stock,  and  in  that  way  it  would  be  detrimental  generally  to  the 
live-stock  interests.  We  are  also  opposed  to  licensing  the  packer  or 
the  commission  merchants. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  studied  both  bills,  and  you  are  op- 
posed to  both  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills? 

Mr.  Bauoher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr.  BAroiiER.  No,  sir;  that  is  our  position,  and  that  is  the  way 
we  feel  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged 
to  vou.  '  * 
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Mr.  Baugheh.  And  I  wish  to  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  other  gentleman  who  wanted  to  be 
heard  ? 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  would  like  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Come  around  and  give  your  name. 
business,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  E.  KUNKEL,  OF  THE  FIBM  OF  KUNKEL 
BEOS.  &  CO.,  LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  MEBCHANTS,  UNION 
STOCKYARDS,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  name  is  C.  E. 
Kunkel;  that  I  am  of  the  firm  of  Kunkel  Bros.  &  Co.,  live-stock 
commission  merchants,  Union  Stockyards,  Baltimore. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  remarks 
at  all.  Mr.  Baugher,  who  preceded  me,  has  voiced  the  sentiments 
of  the  commission  merchants  of  Baltimore.  We  simply  want  to  be 
placed  on  record  as  being  in  opposition  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman.  As  opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  sorry  that  we  can  not  give  you  more  time, 
but  you  were  to  have  been  heard  on  yesterday,  when  we  had  plenty 
of  time,  but  you  did  not  come. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  guess  you 
folks  have  pretty  nearly  heard  enough  testimony  on  this  matter,  any- 
how. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Kunkel;  we  are  much  obliged  to 
you. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  And  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  we  will  hear  you  now,  if  you  will 
come  around  on  this  side  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  the  statement  vou  wish  to  make. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  M.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  S0LICIT0B,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Mr.  Williams,  there  were  some  statements  in 
the  papers  some  time  ago  about  some  suits  brought  to  restrain  the 
Government  from  canceling  the  licenses  of  certain  commission  firms 
of  Chicago.  We  have  asked  you  to  come  here  to  give  us  the  facts 
about  that  situation  as  fully  as  you  can. 

Mr.  WiiiLiAMS.  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  the  details  with  ref- 
erence to  those  particular  cases,  but  I  can  state  in  a  general  way  the 
conditions  which  we  have  found.  In  order  that  you  may  get  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  matter,  I  might  state  in  the  beginning  that 
the  food-control  law,  under  which  the  commission  men  and  the  stock- 
yards are  licensed,  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  guilty  of  engajging 
in  a  deceptive  practice  or  unjust  charges;  or  rather,  to  state  it  more 
accurately,  the  law  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  engage  in  a  deceptive  practice  or  in  the  making  of  an  unjust  charge. 

After  the  President  issued  his  proclamation  placing  the  stock- 
yards and  the  commission  men  under  license,  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  began  an  investigation  into  the  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  stockyards. 

The  department's  accountants  were  examining  the  books  of  a 
commission  firm  when  they  discovered  that  those  oooks  showed  that 
the  total  amount  of  money  paid  for  feed  during  a  certain  period 
was  materially  less  than  tne  amount  which  that  firm  had  collected 
from  the  shippers  of  cattle. 

The  department  understands  that  a  commission  man,  under  his 
agreement  with  the  producer,  handles  the  cattle  on  a  flat  rate,  at 
so  much  per  head,  not  to  exceed  so  much  per  car;  that  that  flat 
rate  pays  for  all  the  services  of  the  commission  man  in  the  matter 
of  handling  the  cattle. 

Under  the  arrangement  or  agreement  the  producer  of  the  cattle 
or  the  owner  of  the  cattle  is  to  pay  for  the  feed  which  his  cattle 
consume;  and  the  commission  man  should  bill  to  the  producer,  or 
should  send  to  the  producer  a  bill  for  the  amount  of  feed  which 
has  been  given  his  cattle. 

It  also  appeared  that  the  commission  men  in  these  cases  buy  all 
their  feed,  except  possibly  a  very  immaterial  amount,  from  the 
stockyards  company. 

So  we  found  ourselves  with  book  entries  showing  overcharges  for 
feed.  We  called  the  attention  of  this  commission  firm  to  that  con- 
dition of  its  books  and  sent  them  a  letter  informing  them  that 
evidence  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  would  indicate  that  they  were  violating  the  law  by 
making  these  overcharges  and  asking  them  to  appear  at  a  certain 
time  and  place  in  Chicago  in  order  that  they  might  explain  the 
situation  and  show  cause  why  their  license  should  not  be  revoked  or 
suspended,  if  such  explanation  and  showing  could  be  made  by 
them. 

This  commission  firm  appeared.  Its  lawyer  raised  some  tech- 
nical questions  as  to  our  power  to  proceed  under  the  law,  but  finally 
stated  that  they  admitted,  substantially,  the  charges  in  the  letter, 
but  denied  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  willfiil  misconduct  or 
any  intention  to  do  wrong. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  this  practice,  pur- 
suant to  which  the  agent  was  profiting  out  of  the  account  of  his 
principal,  and  pursuant  to  which  an  overcharge  was  being  made, 
was  a  deceptive  practice,  and  the  overcharges  constituted  an  unjust 
charge  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  did  that  amount  to?  Can  you 
give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  overcharge? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  ran  the  books  of  this  firm  back,  I  think,  over 
five  or  six  years,  and  the  overcharges  aggregated  about  $60,000. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  $60,000  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Just  that  one  firm  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  how 
that  was  distributed  over  the  total  amount  of  business  they  did? 
I  mean,  how  much  did  it  amount  to  per  head  of  cattle  handled? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  they  did  a  big  business,  but  I  could  not  give 
you  the  exact  details  along  that  line.    I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
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in  the  matter.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  then  said  to  this 
commission  firm,  "If  you  will  refund  the  amount  of  this  money 
which  has  come  into  your  possession  since  the  1st  of  January,  1918-^- 
which  amounted  to  twenty-odd  thousand  dollars — we  will  not  revoke 
your  license."  The  firm  agreed  to  do  so,  and  deposited  that  amount 
of  money  in  bank.  It  was  checked  out  on  the  signature  of  the  com- 
mission firm,  countersigned  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  distributed  among  the  producers 
on  a  pro  rata  basis — I  mean  among  the  producers  with  whom  the 
commission  firm  had  done  business  from  January  1,  1918,  up  to  the 
date  of  distribution,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  exact  date. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  remember  the  amounts  of  the  checks — and 
chev  varied  in  amounts — but  I  do  know  that  one  check  that  went  to 
one  producer  was  more  than  $900. 

Arter  that  distribution  this  commission  firm  was  expelled  from 
the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  continued  its  investigations,  and 
it  now  has  under  consideration,  I  believe,  about  eight  cases  at  Chi- 
cago, some  cases  at  St.  Paul,  one  at  Kansas  City,  and  we  are  making 
investigations  at  Fort  Worth. 

In  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the  firms  involved  in  the  cases 
which  we  now  have  under  consideration  we  find  that  those  books 
indicate  overcharges,  just  as  had  been  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
commission  firm  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  the  amounts  were 
less.  The  present  cases  run,  I  believe,  from  $1,200  or  $1,800  to  about 
$14,000  for  overcharges  since  January  1, 1918. 

The  Chairman.  The  most  of  these  overcharges  seem  to  have  been 
during  1917  and  1918,  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  a  goodly  part  of  them  were  during  1917  and 
1918,  but  the  books  for  previous  years  show  overcharges. 

Senator  Xokrts.  How  universal  was  that  practice  among  commis- 
sion firms?    Have  vou  anv  evidence  on  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator  Norris,  I  can  not  sav  how  universal  that 

• 

practice  was,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  how  many  commission  men's 
accounts  have  been  examined  that  show  they  have  been  doing  that! 

Mr.  Williams.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many  of  those  that  have 
been  examined.    We  have  not  completed  our  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  Having  completed  our  investigations  so  far  a<* 
getting  the  facts  were  concerned  with  reference  to  the  six  Chicago 
firms,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  practice  was  deceptive  and  that  the  overcharges  constituted  an 
unjust  charge,  and  gave  them  notice  that  unless  on  of  before  August 
25,  1919,  they  gave  assurances  to  the  department  that  the  over- 
charges would  be  distributed  the  department  would  feel  it  necessary 
either  to  revoke  or  suspend  their  licenses,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case. 

Along  about  the  23d  of  August,  1919,  we  had  a  request  from  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Sims,  Goodman — and  somebody,  and  I  do  not 
remember  the  other  gentleman's  name 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Was  it  Welch? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  it  was  some  other  name.  But  anyhow,  asking 
that  we  extend  the  time  for  them  to  give  us  assurances  until  Sep- 
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tember  5;  and  asking  that  Mr.  Sims,  the  head  of  that  firm,  which 
represented  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  but  did  not  represent, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  licensees,  might  be  allowed  to  appear 
and  be  heard  on  the  matter.  I  told  them  I  could  not  change  the 
letter,  but  if  anyone  came  before  we  took  action  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  them. 

Different  lawyers,  representing  different  licensees,  came.  But  Mr. 
Goodman  came  the  next  day.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  them. 
Mr.  Sims  came  on  Monday,  and  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 
I  told  him  that  the  department  had  gone  carefully  into  the  matter, 
and  regardless  of  their  arguments  as  to  willfulness  or  intention  the 
department  found  that  these  commission  men  had  in  their  possession 
many  thousands  of  dollars  which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  and  that 
the  department  could  take  no  other  position  but  that  that  money 
should  go  to  its  owners,  if  they  could  be  found;  and  that  an  equitable 
manner  for  its  distribution  could  be  figured  out  in  such  a  way  that 
substantial  justice  might  be  done. 

They  asked  me  if  we  would  not  hold  up  until  next  day ;  that  Mr. 
Brown,  the  president,  I  believe,  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
was  coining  on  on  Tuesday.     I  told  them  that  the  letters  could  not  be , 
changed,  but  that  if  Mr.  Brown  should  come  before  we  took  action 
we  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  him  and  hear  his  arguments. 

Mr.  Brown  did  appear  in  my  office  on  Tuesday  morning,  with 
lawyers  representing  different  licensees,  and  we  had  practically  the 
same  arguments  over  again.  I  believe  the  argument  was  that  these 
overcharges  occurred  not  through  any  willful  purpose  to  do  wrong, 
but  probably  on  account  of  the  loose  methods  in  the  stockyards,  and 
that  they  were  not  guilty  of  any  intentional  wrong;  that  to  require 
them  to  refund  the  money  would  cause  the  stock  producers  to  be 
suspicious 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Pardon  me  there  a  minute. 
Are  you  quoting  Mr.  Brown  now  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  quoting  generally  the  argument  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  participated. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  did  you  know  that  he  appeared  here  be- 
fore this  committee  on  that  day  or  the  day  before  ?  What  date  was 
this? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  was  on  Tuesday. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Tuesday  of  what  day  of  the  month? 

Mr.  Williams.  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  August. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  know  that  on  the  26th  he  complained 
before  this  committee  that  your  department  had  not  revoked  the 
licenses  of  other  firms  that  had  been  charged  with  wrongdoing  in 
the  yards? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  had  heard  that  some  such  statement  was  made. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Brown  that  day,  in  my  office,  complained  to  me,  and 
stated  that  he  felt  that  we  should  Rave  revoked  the  license  of  the 
commission  firm  to  which  I  first  referred  in  my  statement  to-day.  I 
took  issue  with  Mr.  Brown  on  that  question.  I  told  him  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  considered  the  food- 
control  law  to  be  a  corrective  measure;  that  the  Congress  did  not 
impose  the  licensing  power  on  its  executive  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  anybody's  business;  that  we  felt  in  separating  this  com- 
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mission  firm  from  twenty-odd  thousand  dollars  we  would  give  them 
such  sufficient  punishment  as  would  bring  about,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  a  correction  of  this  practice.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  such  circumstances, 
should  close  this  man's  business  and  take  bread  from  his  children's 
mouths.  I  illustrated  the  matter  by  a  hypothetical  indictment  of  a 
man  for  a  misdemeanor:  In  such  a  case  he  is  brought  into  court  and 
fined,  but  his  business  doors  are  not  closed ;  and  that  we  thought  we 
were  doing  full  justice  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  Mr.  Williams,  I  am  anxious  to  learn,  if 
possible,  on  what  ground  Mr.  Brown  differentiated  between  this  par- 
ticular case,  against  which  he  made  his  complaint  that  you  failed  to 
revoke  the  license,  and  the  other  cases  that  were  brought  up  and 
under  which  he  insisted  licenses  should  not  be  revoked. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  insisted  that — I  would  rather  put  it  this  way : 
He  stated  that  after  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  acted  in 
this  particular  case  this  commission  firm  was  cited  to  a  hearing  before 
the  live-stock  exchange,  and  that  at  that  hearing  they  were  charged 
with  willful  and  dishonest  conduct,  and  that  the  firm  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge.  Mr.  Brown  then  stated  that  in  these  particular 
cases  there  was  no  plea  of  guilty,  and  he  insisted  that  there  was  no 
willful  or  intentional  purpose  t»  profit  out  of  the  principal's  account. 
In  reply  to  that  I  told  him  that  in  the  records  in  these  cases,  possibly 
with  the  exception  of  one,  he  would  find  evidence  from  which  willful 
or  intentional  overcharge  might  be  determined  and  found. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue  your  statement 

Mr.  Williams.  That  conference  lasted,  I  think,  until  11  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  At  the  end  of  it  one  of  the  lawyers 
handed  me  a  paper,  in  the  nature  of  a  notice  of  application  for  tem- 
porary injunction,  informing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  attor- 
ney at  Chicago,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  that  there 
had  been  filed  in  the  district  court  at  Chicago  a  bill  of  complaint 
praying  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  be  restrained  and  enjoined  from  revoking  or  sus- 
pending their  licenses,  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness of  complainants.  Six  of  these  firms,  I  think,  joined  in  the  no- 
tice, each  one  of  them  filing  a  separate  complaint.  The  matter  was 
brought  on,  I  believe,  on  the  28th — and  this  was  March  26,  the  case 
to  which  I  was  referring — and  Judge  Sanborn  granted  a  temporary 
restraining  order. 

The  whole  matter  is  now  returnable  at  Chicago  on  September  14, 
1919. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  anything  said  in  any  of  those  conferences 
about  keeping  the  matter  quiet  while  these  hearings  we  are  holding 
were  going  on;  that  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  these  hearings — 
was  anything  of  that  kind  said  by  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  Senator ;  I  think  not 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  many  commission  firms  have  you  found 
delinquent  in  their  accounts? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  like  to  put  it  this  way,  Senator :  We  have 
found  the  six  firms,  who  have  filed  these  complaints,  in  a  position 
whirh  in  our  opinion  shows  they  were  making  overcharges. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Located  at  what  points? 

Mr.  Williams.  These  firms  are  located  at  Chicago.  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  to  one  firm,  which  made  the  refund.  That  made 
seven  firms.  We  have  evidence  now,  and  have  just  closed  a  hearing 
at  Chicago,  on  another  one,  but  we  have  not  reached  a  determination 
on  that  as  yet. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  examined  a  good  many  firms'  books 
where  you  found  they  operated  without  any  overcharge? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  And  in  examining  some  booKs  we  found  a 
little  overcharge,  or  a  small  amount,  that  we  thought  might  have 
accumulated  accidentally,  or  without  any  wrong  purpose,  or  for  some 
other  reason  that  we  thought  was  not  intentional,  and  about  which 
we  did  not  bother. 

Senator  Harrison.  About  what  percentage  of  the  firms  that  you 
examined  did  you  find  the  overcharge  to  exist? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  do  not  know 
how  many  firms'  books  the  accountants  have  examined. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  found  any  firms'  books  that  have  re- 
turned erroneous  statements  in  other  markets  than  Chicago? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  in  St.  Paul  we  found  four.  When  the  matter 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  these  St.  Paul  firms  they  entered  into 
agreements  with  us,  in  writing,  to  refund  the  money.  We  are  in  the 
course  now  of  perfecting  arrangements  to  refund  that  money. 

Senator  Norris.  I  suppose  in  each  case  you  have  an  agreement 
that  they  will  not  continue  the  practice  any  longer,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh.  yes.  Where  the  refund  is  made — and  it  has 
actually  been  made  in  the  one  case  only — they  have  agreed  to  dis- 
continue the  practice. 

And  I  may  say  this,  that  the  president  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange 
at  Chicago  condemns  the  practice  out  of  which  commission  men 
profit  on  their  feed  accounts.  His  testimony  is  in  the  hearing  which 
we  held  in  Chicago  on  those  cases.  And  other  members  of  the  live 
stock  exchange  condemn  such  practice. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  defense  of  those  who  did  not  condemn 
it;  what  do  they  sav  in  its  defense? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  defense  has  been  so  indifinite  that  it  is  hard 
to  show  any  definite  line.  Some  of  these  people  when  put  on  the 
stand  say,  "  I  can  not  explain  it.  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about." 
Another  has  said  that  the  method  of  doing  business  is  that  the  cat- 
tle are  weighed,  and  the  representative  of  the  commission  men  will 
estimate  the  amount  of  feed  that  should  go  to  a  particular  pen  for 
a  particular  lot  of  cattle;  that  a  scale  ticket  shows  an  estimated 
amount,  or  on  a  separate  ticket,  having  estimated  that  particular 
lot  of  cattle  would  need  so  much,  we  will  sav  a  ton  of  hav,  there 
is  written  upon  that  ticket  "  1  ton  of  hay."  The  ticket  would  then 
go  to  the  bookkeeper  of  the  commission  firm,  and  the  shipper  of 
those  cattle  would  be  charged  with  a  ton  of  hay.  They  say  at  the 
same  time,  when  the  notation  was  made  on  the  ticket  to  which  T 
have  just  referred,  the  representative  of  the  commission  man  would 
give  a  ticket  to  the  representative  of  the  stockyards  which  was  fur- 
nishing the  hay.  which  ticket  would  also  show  one  ton  of  hay  to  this 
particular  lot  of  cattle. 

Under  that  method  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  stockyards  books, 
in  showing  the  account  for  this  particular  lot  of  cattle,  would  show 
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one  ton  of  hay,  and  that  the  books  of  the  commission  man  would 
show  a  similar  charge  of  one  ton  of  hay.  And  there  should  be  no 
difference.  This  witness,  in  explaining  that,  said  the  stockyards 
man  might  lose  the  ticket,  or  the  stockyards  man  might  destroy  the 
ticket. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  then,  what  entry  would  he  make  on  his 
books  if  he  did  not  have  the  ticket?    Would  he  guess  at  it  then? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  ask  that  question.  It  was  hard  for  me 
to  conceive  that  a  stockyards  representative  would  destroy  tickets, 
or  would  be  so  negligent  as  to  make  so  many  material  discrepancies. 

Senator  Norris.  \  ou  could  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  their  honesty 
in  the  matter  if  you  discovered  whether  the  mistakes  were  always 
one  way,  or  not,  probably.  Did  you  find  any  instances  where  they 
did  not  charge  enough? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I  sav,  I  mvself  did  not  examine  the  books. 
Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  vou  hear  of  anv  such  instances? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know  that  in  one  case  there  was  a  month  where 
there  was  shown  an  undercharge  instead  of  an  overcharge.  That  was 
a  case  about  which  I  made  an  exception  a  moment  ago.  There  was 
another  case  where  we  gave  notice,  and  where  the  books  show  that 
since  January  1,  1919,  there  was  a  loss,  I  believe,  of  $500.  At  this 
last  hearing,  in  my  office,  the  lawyer  for  that  concern  said :  "  Well, 
Mr.  Williams,  how  about  this  case,  where  the  books  of  my  client 
show  a  loss  of  $500  subsequent  to  January  1,  1919?"  I  told  him 
that  since  he  had  asked  me  that  question,  I  would  answer  that  if 
they  could  manipulate  accounts  to  show  overcharges  that,  after 
having  found  we  were  on  their  trail,  they  could  manipulate  them 
to  show  undercharges. 

Senator  Norris.  That  occurred  after  they  knew  you  were  investi- 
gating them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  find  any  that  had  occurred  before? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  instance,  and  that  is  the 
one  I  have  spoken  of.    There  may  be  others,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

But  we  took  this  position,  Senator  Norris:  Even  in  the  one  case, 
where  it  looked  as  if  possibly  they  had  not  tried  to  profit,  that  the  law 
says  no  person  shall  be  guilty  of  cleceptive  practices  or  unjust  charges 
in  the  matter  of  handling  necessaries — and  feeds  and  foods  are  ae- 
fined  in  the  law  as  necessaries — and  I  am  assuming  now  that  we 
could  find  a  case  where  there  was  no  intent  to  do  wrong,  and  let  us 
assume  that  it  is  a  practice  in  which  they  are  engaged  which  might 
be  accidental,  might  be  some  simple  negligence,  but  as  the  result 
of  that  practice  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  man  or  firm  has  in  his  or 
its  pockets  several  thousand  dollars  which  did  not  belong  to  him  or 
them,  and  at  a  time  when  the  man  who  produces  the  cattle  believes 
he  is  paying  only  for  the  feed  which  went  to  his  cattle — as  I  said, 
we  took  the  position  that  the  man  has  been  deceived,  that  it  is  a  de- 
ceptive practice,  and  to  charge  him  for  something  that  his  cattle 
have,  not  gotten  is  an  unjust  charge;  that  that  is  not  only  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  but  is  contrary  to  the  elementary  principles 
of  the  law,  and  is  contrary  to  good  morals.  If  a  man  has  $100  in  his 
pocket  that  does  not  belong  to  him  he  ought  to  give  it  to  the  persou 
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to  whom  it  does  belong  and  make  just  as  substantial  restitution  as  he 
can  possibly  make. 

Senator  'Kendrick.  All  this  information  was  obtained  under  the 
licensing  system? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  license  system. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  commission 
firms  who  make  their  own  rules  and  regulations  for  the  control,  I 
would  say,  of  their  business,  at  least  for  the  members  of  their  firm 
in  their  dealings  with  their  patrons — do  you  know  whether  they 
have  any  system  by  which  they  could  have  obtained  or  were  likely 
to  have  obtained  this  information? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know  of  none. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  probably  have 
gone  on  indefinitely  but  for  this  publicity  given  it  through  the  Gov- 
ernment inspection  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Probably  so.  And  having  found  it  in  several  in- 
stances it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  verv  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment  should  have  such  supervisory  powers  as  it  might  seek  and  find 
such  unfair  practices  and  unjust  cnarges  as  exist. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  found  it  going  back  over  a  period  of  five 
vears  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  But  you  did  not  find  it  except  after  the  time  of 
the  licensing  system  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  before  the  licensing  system  went  into 
effect. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  found  it  taking  place  before  the  licensing 
system  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ;  and  afterwards,  too. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  mean,  did  you  discover  those  facts  until  after 
that  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no.  Our  men  went  into  the  stockyards  under 
the  President's  authority,  under  the  proclamation  putting  these  peo- 
ple under  a  license. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  there  might  be  some  argument  there  for 
licensing  as  against  all  we  have  heard  here  opposing  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Williams,  that  you 
wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  As  to  Senator  Norris's  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  found  any  undercharges,  I  say  in  this  one  case  there  was 
sin  undercharge  for  one  month,  but  whether  or  not  there  was  an 
undercharge. for  more  than  one  month,  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Xorris.  What  month  was  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Norms.  Was  it  after  or  before  you  commenced  your  in- 
vestigations? It  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  material  to  know  whether 
this  undercharge  was  after  the  commission  men  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  be  investigated  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  that  particular  case  I  can  not  say,  because  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  for  one  month  or  more  than  that.  But  I 
know  in  that  particular  case  there  was  one  month  and  maybe  more 
when  there  was  an  undercharge.  I  did  not  look  at  the  detailed 
monthly  statements  as  prepared  by  the  accountants. 
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Senator  Kexdrick.  You  spoke  of  this  one  firm  that  had  been  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  return  to  its  patrons 
$20,000  out  of  $60,000  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  out  of  $60,000. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  the  other  $40,000  was  never  returned? 

Mr.  Williams.  Never  returned.  You  see  if  we  had  gone  back  prior 
to  January  1,  1918,  we  thought  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
an  equitable  distribution,  to  find  the  shipments  and  the  owners;  and 
we  thought  the  most  practical  way  would  be  to  separate  the  firm  from 
a  sufficient  amount  to  bring  their  feet  back  in  the  proper  path  and 
to  correct  this  practice  which  we  thought  deceptive  and  unjust 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  mentioned  two  markets  in  which 
you  found  these  discrepancies  in  accounts,  Chicago  and  St.  Paul! 

Mr.  Williams.  At  Chicago,  and  at  St.  Paul  four  have  agreed  to 
refund. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  In  any  other  markets? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  mentioned  one  at  Kansas  City,  which  we  have 
under  consideration  but  have  not  concluded  as  yet  We  have  the 
evidence  but  no  finding  has  been  made.  And  we  are  making  other 
investigations  which  are  not  yet  over. 

Senator  Kextox.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  the  names  of  those 
firms  that  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers.  There  is  no 
secrecy  about  them? 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right.  The  six  firms  which  have  filed  bilU 
for  injunction  in  Chicago  are:  The  Lee  Live  Stock  Commission  Co., 
Conklin  Bros.  Commission  Co.,  Earl  Kuenster,  Abe  Burnett  &  Co., 
Levy  Spencer  doing  business  as  L.  Spencer  &  Co.,  and  Kaywood  and 
Charles  A.  Woods  &  Bros. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  give  pub- 
licity to  the  ones  at  St.  Paul  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  have  not  reached  a  decision  there.  It 
is  not  wound  up  as  yet. 

Senator  Norris.  But  they  have  agreed  to  refund? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  agreed  to  refund,  but  we  have  had  a 
letter  from  them  asking  us  to  hold  up  until  this  hearing  on  Monday. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  action  we  will  take  if  the  court  grants  an 
injunction. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Williams,  I  was  just  going  to  suggest,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  would  like  to  have  their  names  all  put  in,  that 
there  have  been  a  large  number  of  commission  men  from  all  over 
the  country  who  have  testified  before  this  committee,  both  at  this 
hearing  and  at  the  hearing  a  year  ago,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
enlightening  to  know  whether  the  men  who  have  been  here  and  wlw 
have  appeared  before  us  to  testify  have  been  men  wlio  have  been 
guilty  of  these  practices  themselves.  We  ought  to  have  that  infor- 
mation in  collection  with  the  weight  we  should  give  to  their  testi- 
mony. I  think  as  a  lawyer  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  weight  of 
their  testimony  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  their  own 
practices  and  their  own  dealings  and  their  own  interests.  I  would 
not  have  you  do  that  if  it  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  this  committee  in  passing 
on  the  evidence  ought  to  know  about  the  witnesses  who  testify  here, 
and  whether  they  themselves  have  been  guilty  of  something  that  is 
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wrong  and  that  has  not  been  disclosed  in  the  cross-examination  of 
them  here. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  do  full  justice  to  everybody  in  these  cases,  and  not  to  do 
an  injustice  to  anyone.  But  if  the  committee  wishes  it  I  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  the  chairman  of  the  committee  with  these  names,  but  not 
for  publication  until  after  we  have  determined  definitely  as  to  what 
we  will  do.    Will  that  suit  you,  Senator  Norris? 

Senator  Nomas.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  not  insisting  that  you  fur- 
nish their  names,  if  it  will  interfere  with  your  investigations,  as  I 
would  not  want  you  to  do  that.  But  it  will  "do  me  good  to  have  these 
names  given  privately  and  not  be  able  to  comment  on  their  evidence 
if  I  ever  want  to  do  it ;  or  not  be  able  to  say  that  such  and  such  a  man 
has  himself  been  guilty  of  practices  that  are  dishonorable  and  illegal. 
I  would  not  want  these  names  unless  they  might  be  published. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  see.  I  will  furnish  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  with  these  names,  and  then  if  you  find 
any  of  these  men  have  testified  you  might  proceed  to  use  the  infor- 
mation. 

Senator  Norms.  If  we  find  they  have  testified  we  can  put  their 
names  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  find  that  they  have  testified  in  a  way 
which  you  think  they  should  not  have  testified  to  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  you  can  be  the  judge  of  that,  you  may  use  their  names. 
Senator  Norris.  I  would  hate  to  have  that  responsibility  put  upon 
me.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  be  protected  in  any  way. 
There  is  only  one  reason  why,  it  seems  to  me,  you  ought  to  withhold 
their  names,  and  that  is  in  the  event  that  the  giving  of  their  names 
might  interfere  with  some  investigations  that  you  have  not  yet 
completely  finished.  If  that  is  true  I  do  not  want  their  names;  I 
do  not  want  to  interfere  with  your  work. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right,  sir;  I  will  be  glad 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Isn't  it  true  that  the  idea  Mr. 
Williams  has  in  mind  is  the  possibility  of  affecting  this  matter  in 
some  way.    Is  that  your  idea,  Mr.  Williams? 

Senator  Norris.  If  those  men  have  agreed  to  give  the  money  back 
that  is  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  what  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  I  think  the 
Government  should  win  those  cases.  It  has  the  law  as  well  as 
equity,  good  conscience  and  good  morals,  all  on  its  side.  But  a  law- 
yer can  not  always  be  positive  of  the  final  result,  and  if  the  court 
at  Chicago  should  enjoin  us  perpetually  in  this  matter,  I  would 
not  like  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  having  advertised  these  men 
unnecessarily. 

Senator  Norris.  But  these  men  who  are  going  to  be  in  court  are 
going  to  be  publicly  advertised  anyway.  These  men  you  have  prac- 
tically settled  with,  who  have  confessed  their  wrong  and  agreed  to 
return  some  of  the  money,  keeping  the  bulk  of  it  and  only  refunding 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1918.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  be 
protected  any  more  than  the  man  who  steals  a  horse  should  be 
protected. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  four  of  these  cases  I  understand  at  St. 
Paul,  but  if  the  committee  insists  that  I  give  these  names,  while  I 
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haven't  got  them  in  my  pocket  now  I  will  get  them  and  give  them 
to  you. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  the  investigation  entirely  completed  and  the 
agreement  made  to  return  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  this,  Senator :  They  did  not  require  a  hear- 
ing in  the  matter.  We  called  it  to  their  attention,  as  I  understand 
it — and  I  did  not  handle  it  myself — and  they  immediately  agreed  to 
refund,  and  signed  an  agreement  that  they  would  refund  it  to  their 
producers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  have  not  done  so  as  yet? 

Mr.  Williams.  And  have  not  done  so  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  investigations  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  by  .your  office  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The.  Chairman.  Of  course,  then,  there  is  really  no  restraint  against 
making  it  known  to  the  public.  There  is  no  law  which  says  they 
can  not  be  made  public,  I  mean,  as  to  their  names.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  law,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  making  of  their 
reports  it  would  not  be  permissible  to  make  their  investigations  pub- 
lic before  a  case  had  been  fully  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  interfere  with  any 
prosecution  we  might  undertake  against  these  people  who  have 
signed  these  agreements,  to  give  you  these  names.  They  are  holding 
up  now,  and  have  requested  but  we  have  not  given  them  an  answer, 
that  we  do  not  insist  on  that  money  going  back  until  after  Monday. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  wants  to  act  under  the  law  and 
not  outside  the  law. 

Senator  Norris.  On  the  Monday,  when  this  injunction  comes  on! 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norrts.  That  injunction  does  not  involve  them  by  its 
terms? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  not  by  its  terms. 

Senator  Norris.  The  only  reason  for  holding  up  that  you  can  see 
now,  as  a  lawyer,  is  that  if  that  injunction  goes  against  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  they  will  expect  you  not  to  insist  upon  that  agree- 
ment, and  if  you  do  you  will  have  another  injunction  on  your  hands! 

Mr.  Willtams.  That  is  it.  We  do  not  mind  the  injunction;  we 
do  not  care  how  many  suits  there  are,  so  long  as  we  are  acting  within 
the  law.  But  at  the  present  time  we  feel  that  this  is  a  deceptive  prac- 
tice and  an  unjust  practice,  and  we  are  going  to  break  it  up  if  we  can. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  its  being  illegal  then.  Each  one  of  these  men  who  ship  cattle  in, 
as  a  matte?  of  fact,  would  have  the  right  to  sue  and  collect  any  over- 
charge if  he  knew  about  it  before  the  statute  of  limitations  had  run 
against  him,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  he  would ;  but  he  could  not  prove  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand  that.  I  realize  that  that  is  only  a 
technical  right  and  that  it  is  not  practicable.  I  am  just  suggesting 
that,  to  show  that  if  they  have  overcharged  there  can  be  no  question 
about  it  being  wrong? 

Mr.  Williams.  Absolutely  not.  They  would  have  a  perfect  legal 
right  to  sue  and  recover  this  money  if  they  could  prove  it  definitely. 
That  would  be  the  trouble. 
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Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  as  practical  proposition  there  is  too 
little  involved  each  time  to  justify  a  suit.  In  the  aggregate  it  would 
amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely.  One  of  the  arguments  they  advanced 
was  that  if  you  are  going  to  distribute  that  comparatively  small 
amount  of  money  among  all  these  shippers  during  the  year  some 
fellow  is  going  to  get  a  check  for  25  cents.  I  said,  "Well,  gentlemen, 
if  I  have  25  cents  that  belongs  to  you,  I  would  like  to  turn  it  over." 
But  there  will  be  checks  of  material  amounts. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Williams,  these  trans- 
actions vou  have  referred  to  wore  carried  on  under  the  food-control 
act? 

Mr.  Williams.  Under  the  food-control  act ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  provides  for  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  impris- 
onment for  two  years  or  both.  Now,  have  any  of  the  men  whom  you 
know  were  guilty  and  who  have  made  a  refund  been  penalized  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  Senator.  Until  the  license  has  been  revoked 
in  these  particular  instances  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  subject  to 
the  penal  clause  of  section  5  of  the  food-control  act.  You  may  re- 
member that  section  4  of  the  food-control  law  makes  it  unlawful  to 
do  certain  things,  to  engage  in  deceptive  practices  or  make  an  unjust 
charge.  Section  4  does  not  carry  a  penal  clause.  You  may  remem- 
ber* that  when  you  had  before  you  the  food-control  bill  it  did  contain 
a  penal  clause,  and  that  either  Mr.  Hoover  or  Judge  Lindley  ap- 
peared and  asked  you  to  ta,ke  it  out,  saying  that  it  was  their  purpose 
to  handle  that  section  by  revocation  or  suspension  of  the  license  in 
an  administrative  way.  So,  so  far  as  section  4  is  concerned  you  can 
not  prosecute  them  in  the  courts  of  law  until  after  the  license  has 
been  revoked. 

Senator  Norris.  Under  section  5  you  mean? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  section  4. 

Senator  Norris.  Section  5  is  the  license  section. 

Mr.  Williams.  Section  5  provides  for  the  issuance  of  the  license, 
but  under  section  4  you  can  not  prosecute  them  for  violating  the 
law  until  you  get  the  license  away  from  them. 

Senator  Norris.  While  there  is  no  penal  clause  in  section  4,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  all  the  things  that  are  made  illegal  in  section  4,  with 
possibly  those  two  exceptions,  have  penal  clauses  attached  in  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  law,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  as  to  those  two  exceptions  they  could  be 
prosecuted  under  section  5,  which  provides  for  the  licensing  system, 
provided  the  license  was  revoked  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  These  two  particular  offenses  to  which  I  referred 
can  be  prosecuted  under  section  5  provided  the  license  is  first  sus- 

E ended  or  revoked,  so  you  can  say  he  is  doing  business  without  a 
cense. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean.  So  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  not  an  illegal  act  provided  for  in  section  4  but  what 
a  prosecution  could  be  had  under  some  method  provided  in  the  law  ? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  But,  as  I  say,  in  these  two  instances,  these 
two  particular  offenses,  in  order  for  a  prosecution  to  be  had,  you 
have  got  to  go  through  the  licensing  system  and  revoke  the  license. 
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Senator  Norms.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  So  our  hands  are  tied  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
until  we  revoke  the  license. 

Senator  McNary.  But  then  if  he  should  discontinue  the  business 
you  could  not  prosecute  him?    There  would  be  no  case  against  him! 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McNary.  It  is  only  continuing  in  business  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  license  that  makes  it  a  crime? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely. 

Senator  McNary.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  in  conclusion. 
In  the  investigation  you  have  made  of  these  commission  men  have 
you  found  them  to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  the  Big  Five  or 
any  of  the  independent  packers? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  there  is  nothing  I  have  seen  that  would 
show  it.  You  understand,  I  have  not  been  in  the  stockyards  at 
Chicago,  and  the  knowledge  I  have  of  this  is  gotten  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  hearings  held  here  in  Washington.  The  people  who 
appeared  before  us  were  the  attorneys  tov  these  licensees,  the 
licensees  themselves,  the  attorneys  for  the  live-stock  exchange,  and 
the  president  of  the  live-stock  exchange. 

Senator  McNary.  Did  your  investigation  develop  that  the  packers 
had  any  knowledge  of  these  unfair  practices  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mission men? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Solicitor,  and 
if  you  do  not  care  to  answer  it  you  need  not  do  so.  We  have  before 
us  "two  bills,  the  Kenyon  bill  and  the  Kendrick  bill.  In  order  to 
ask  the  question  I  shall  have  to  state  my  own  views.  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  publicity  is  a  real  factor  in  righting  wrongs. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  have  hearings  in  the  open* 
before  the  department  or  before  your  office,  in  cases  of  this  kind? 
When  a  person  goes  into  court  the  hearing  is  open,  and  while  at 
times  it  might  seem  to  shield  a  man  who  has  done  wrong,  or  even  if 
he  has  not  done  wrong,  it  might  seem  to  help  him  where  he  is  not 
guilty.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  better  for  the  accused,  and 
is  it  not  better  to  let  the  public  know  what  is  going  on,  and  that  these 
hearings  should  be  in  the  open? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes,  Senator;  and  these  hearings  were  all  open. 
These  hearings  were  held  in  Chicago,  under  a  notice  that  the  public 
was  welcome  and  invited.  There  were  people  at  these  hearings,  I 
understand,  who  went  there  to  hear  the  proceedings ;  they  were  not 
in  any  way  connected,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  the  parties  or  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  hearings  were  public. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that. 
Mr.  Williams.  I  remember  that  when  one  of  those  hearings  ap- 
proached, one  of  these  licensees  came  to  Washington  and  wanted  to 
have  a  hearing  in  my  office.  I  told  him  that  if  he  had  anything  to 
say  he  could  say  it,  but  that  would  not  dispense  with  the  public 
hearing  in  Chicago ;  and  when  we  began  to  take  down  what  he  had 
to  say  I  was  careful  to  write  into  the  record  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  held  none  of  this  in  a  secret  way  and  that  what  he 
was  saying  would  be  a  part  of  the  public  record.  That  is  the  way 
we  tried  to  conduct  these  hearings. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  the  question  in  any  critical  way 
at  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understand ;  I  know  what  is  runnning  in  your 
mind,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  was  just  what 
was  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that.  Are  there  any 
further  questions? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  Williams,  I  think  you  mentioned  the  name 
of  Wood  Bros,  as  one  of  the  parties  bringing  action  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  .you  remember  what  is  known  as  the  Bor- 
land investigation? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  before  I  came  to  Washington,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  This  was  Wood  Bros.,  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Williams.  Wood  Bros.,  of  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  wondered  if  they  were  the  same  Wood  Bros, 
who  wrote  the  letter  which  is  set  out  in  Part  III  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report,  at  page  307,  as  follows: 

(Western  Union  day  letter.) 

Chicago,  Irx..  July  tf,  1.9/6*. 
Hon.  -Edwin  Y.  Webb, 

Chairman  Judiciary  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  commission  dealers  in  live  stock  on  the  principal 
markets  and  are  well  acquainted  with  conditions  governing  them.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  live-stock  industry  have  prices  been  as  high  on  every  kind 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  producer.  We  also  know  that  an  investigation 
of  the  character  described  by  the  Borland  resolution  would  reveal  nothing  not 
already  known  to  those  intimate  with  the  conditions,  and  would  show  that 
prices  of  live  stock  are  absolutely  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
and  circumscribed  by  nothing  else.  We  are  also  certain  that  such  an  investi- 
gation would  be  harmful  to  every  branch  of  the  industry,  as  they  never  fail 
to  cause  widespread  prejudice.     We  therefore  wish  to  register  our  emphatic 

protest  against  it. 

Wood  Brothers. 
By  Kay  Wood. 

Is  that  the  same  concern  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  names  given  in  this  notice  are  Kay  Wood 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  the  same  one,  is  it? 

Mr.  Williams  (continuing).  And  Curtis  A.  Wood,  doing  business 
as  Wood  Bros. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  They  seemed  to  object  to  any  investigation  of 
their  business  some  years  ago.  Then  I  suppose  that  is  the  same 
party  who  wrote  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  as  appears  on  page  307,  send- 
ing him  a  copy  of  the  telegram — what  I  just  read  is  a  telegram — to 
Mr.  Webb,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  There  might  be 
some  very  good  reasons  why,  in  view  of  your  investigation,  the  Bor- 
land resolution  might  be  very  detrimental  to  their  method  of  doing 
business,  apparently.    I  have  no  more  questions. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  the  committee  is  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Williams. 

Who  is  your  next  witness,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Burke,  of  Omaha. 

Senator  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  will  have  to  be  in 
the  Senate  at  12  o'clock;  perhaps  this  food-control  bill  might  come 
up.    I  understood  the  chairman  expected  to  be  away,  and  that  you 
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were  going  to  recess  probably  to-morrow.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the 
chairman  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  full  committee  so  that  we  can  decide 
what  we  are  going  to  do  next  week  or  the  week  following? 

The  Chairman.  We  had  an  executive  meeting,  and  I  think  you 
were  at  that  meeting,  Senator  Harrison,  and  know  what  transpired. 
The  chairman  will  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  committee  that 
were  given  at  that  time. 

Senator  Harrison.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  I  have  a  resolution  I 
want  to  offer  some  time,  and  I  do  not  want  to  offer  it  to-day  if  we 
are  to  have  a  meeting  to-morrow.  I  know  it  was  said  we  were  goin^ 
to  continue  to  hear  witnesses  until  the  15th. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  you  some  witnesses  to  come  Monday? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  Senator  Kendrick  has  some 
friends  that  he  would  like  to  have  heard. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  assumed,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  you  said 
as  to  your  enforced  absence  from  the  city,  that  our  hearings  would 
be  discontinued  on  Saturday  of  this  week — to-morrow — and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  such  witnesses  as  we  have  will  probably  find  it  possible 
to  come  before  the  committee,  if  given  an  opportunity,  to-aay  and 
to-morrow.  At  least,  those  witnesses  that  are  in  the  city  and  have 
given  me  notice  that  they  want  to  appear  can  appear  to-day  and 
to-morrow  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  we  might  have  to  hold  night  ses- 
sions in  order  to  finish  this  week,  but  I  take  it  the  committee  would 
be  willing  to  do  that  in  order  to  accommodate  the  people  who  have 
come  here  from  a  long  distance.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  from 
away  out  in  California,  Mr.  Biddle;  I  wrote  him  that  he  would  be 
heard.  I  think  we  could  perhaps  hear  all  the  people  who  have  been 
promised  hearings  and  such  others  as  you  want  to  nave  heard,  Sena* 
tor  Kendrick  and  Senator  Kenyon,  and  get  through  this  week. 

Mr.  Biddle.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  possible,  I  should  like  to  get 
through  to-day — I  and  my  friend  here.  We  have  our  tickets,  and  we 
are  billed  to  go  to  New  York  and  back  to  our  State,  and  if  it  is  per- 
missible we  would  like  to  have  our  hearing  to-day.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  take  us  long,  and  it  will  be  a  very  great  accommodation. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  I  am  under  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Biddle,  because  I  promised  him  that  he  would  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Biddo:.  Mr.  Johnson  tells  me  that  he  saw  you  and  made 
arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  will  make  everv  effort  to  hear  vou  some 
time  to-day.    It  may  not  be  until  late. 

Very  well,  Mr.  Burke ;  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  L.  BUEKE,  OMAHA,  NEBB.,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Edward  L.  Burke,  of 
Omaha,  Xebr.,  and  I  represent  the  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association.  I  am  a  member  of  its  market  committee  and  vice 
chairman.  The  market  committee  of  the  American  National  lave 
Stock  Association  is  charged  with  authority  to  act  in  connection  with 
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legislative  matters  which  affect  the  live-stock  industry  and  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Burke;  will  you  please  state 
to  the  committee  the  kind  of  business  in  which  you  aiv  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  do  that.  For  the  last  32  years  I 
have  been  a  cattle  feeder  and  farmer  in  eastern  Nebraska  and  have 
fed  cattle  and  hogs  on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  turning  out  on  the 
average  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  beef 
cattle  a  year,  and  3,000  or  4,000  hogs.  So  I  believe  I  have  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  what  this  legislation  means  from  a  producer's  stand- 
point, and  I  feel  that  I  am  in  close  enough  touch  with  the  producers 
of  the  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  least,  to  know  how 
they  feel  in  regard  to  this  legislation. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  market  committee  of  fhe  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  as  its  vice  chairman  since  its  be- 
ginning in  January,  1910,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association  and  the  market  committee  are  proud 
of  the  connection  they  have  had  with  the  agitation  and  demand  for 
an  investigation  of  the  live-stock  industry  and  particularly  the  dis- 
tributing end  of  it.  We  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully*  to  secure 
the  investigation,  in  order  that  the  facts  might  be  brought  out,  and 
after  the  facts  were  brought  out  we  approved  the  findings  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  have  done  everything  in  our  power 
in  a  legitimate  way  to  see  that  legislation  should  be  framed  and 
passed  correcting  tHe  unfair  practices  that  were  found  to  exist. 

I  wish  to  revert  to  the  statement  of  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association  through  the  chairman  of  the  market  committee, 
defining  our  position  in  regard  to  the  bills  that  are  now  pending, 
known  as  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills.  We  recognize  and  en- 
dorse the  general  plan  for  a  thoroughgoing  Federal  control  of  the 
packing  business  which,  while  interfering  with  effu  iency  in  this  great 
national  industry,  shall  in  the  future  prevent  abuses  growing  out  of 
world-wide  concentrated  power,  preying  alike  upon  producer  and 
consumer,  wasteful  in  many  of  its  methods,  and  paying  and  charging 
what  it  sees  fit,  and  ever  advancing  its  control  of  foodstuffs. 

I  am  quoting  from  our  general  statement. 

We  believe  that  in  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills  now  before  you 
there  rests  the  means  of  carrying  out  reasonable  recommendations 
based  upon  findings  of  facts,  and  we  find  in  the  proposed  legislation 
no  menace  to  the  legitimate  performance,  with  reseasonable  profit,  of 
the  duties,  public  in  nature,  which  are  performed  by  the  packers. 

This  full  statement  has  already  been  filed  with  the  Chairman,  as 
I  understand.     Has  it  not.  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  assume  that  it  has  been,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure. 

Mr.  Burke.  If  this  statement  has  not  been  filed  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  file  it. 

So  much,  gentlemen,  for  our  position  in  regard  to  the  bills.  I 
wish  to  state  briefly  that  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion is  a  very  large  and  rather  loosely  bound  together  association  of 
stockmen,  composed  mostly  of  members  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
We  have  affiliated  with  us  nearly  all  of  the  large  State  live-stock  as- 
sociations west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  thev  work  in  harmonv  with 
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us  and  contribute  financially  to  the  support  of  the  association.  The 
association  particularly  represents  their  views  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tive matters  in  these  public  affairs  where  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State  associations  to  be  effective.  They  look  to  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  for  help  and  leadership,  and  it  has 
been  their  practice  to  indorse  the  legislative  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Association.  I  show  vou  later  on  how  nearlv  all  of  the 
State  associations  west  of  the  Missouri  River  have  indorsed  our 
position  in  regard  to  these  bills,  or  legislation  along  the  general  lines 
contemplated  in  these  bills,  which  is  the  regulation  and  control  of 
the  packing  industry,  through  legislation  by  Congress. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  state  briefly  what  we  consider  the  issue  to 
be.  Strip  the  thing  naked,  and  it  amounts  to  just  this:  Shall  we, 
through  the  Congress,  enact  legislation  which  will  give  Federal  con- 
trol to  the  processes  of  distribution  of  the  essential  food  products  of 
the  country,  or  shall  we  allow  the  five  large  packers,  with  their  un- 
limited power  and  unlimited  wealth,  to  stand  between  the  producer 
on  the  one  side  and  the  consumer  on  the  other  and  dictate  the  terms 
upon  which  each  shall  live? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  think  that  is  the  issue? 

Mr.  Bcrke.  That  is  the  issue.  And,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  if 
we  could  just  once  get  that  before  the  people  of  this  country  there 
would  not  be  any  doubt  for  one  minute  as  to  what  the  answer  would 
Im\  The  great  trouble  with  this  situation  is  that  it  has  been,  to  u-* 
a  word  that  is  in  everybody's  mouth — the  situation  has  been  so 
camouflaged,  there  has  been  so  much  dust  raised,  that  there  is  not 
one  man  in  a  hundred  that  understands  the  real  issue;  and  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  raising  the  false  issue  are  the  five  large 
packers,  allied  with  the  commission  men  and  the  live-stock  papers. 
When  I  say  "  live-stock  papers,"  I  mean  the  stockyards  papers,  not 
the  farm  papers.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  unholy  alliance  which  is 
responsible  for  the  misunderstanding  and  misconception  in  regard  to 
the  true  nature  of  these  bills. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Has  that  alliance  been  pretty  active,  you  think? 

Mr.  Burke.  That  alliance  is  a  great  deal  more  active  than  any 
holv  alliance  that  we  read  about  in  history. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  holv  alliance  went  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  unholy  alliance  has  not  ^et. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  are  hoping  that  it  will? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  know  it  will  if  we  give  it  time,  but  whether  in  our 
generation  or  not  depends  on  how  fully  Congress  fulfills  its  duties 
and  obligations  to  the  people. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  I  believe  this  question  has  gotten 
far  beyond  the  question  of  controversy  between  the  packers  and  the 
producers.  The  fight  at  the  beginning,  away  back  in  1915  and  1916, 
seemed  to  be  the  producer  on  the  one  hand  complaining  against  the 
packers  on  the  other.  Now,  the  matter  has  gone  away  beyond  the 
packer  and  the  producer  or  the  commission  men.  It  has  gotten  now 
to  the  consumer,  to  the  public,  and  the  public  is  the  man  who  is  more 
interested  really  in  this  matter  than  the  producer,  because  his  name 
is  legion  and  the  producer  is  comparatively  small  in  number,  a  few 
millions  who  are  directly  affected. 

Hlemen,  **  *  '    *ood  agitation  properly  should  center 

bill  cost  of  living,  which  is  the  thing 
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uppermost  in  everybody's  mind  in  the  country,  is  pointing  right  di- 
rectly at  this  legislation,  and  the  point  to  strike  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  is  right  at  the  people  who  control  the  essential  products  of 
the  country.  The  largest  dealer  in  these  essential  food  products, 
especially  meats,  is  the  packing  industry,  and  if  this  Congress  will 
take  the  initiative  and  set  the  precedent  of  controlling  these  five  large 
concerns,  it  will  be  notice  to  everybody  else  who  is  dealing  in  food 
products  and  the  necessities  of  the  country  that  if  they  indulge  in 
unfair  practices  they  will  be  dealt  with  also.  A  better  start  could  not 
be  made  than  by  taking  hold  of  this  most  powerful  combination, 
this  largest  combination  that  exists  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  the  world.  They  are  being  recognized  as  a  menace  not  only 
to  this  country,  but  Great  Britain  has  already  taken  action  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  these  people  on  the  strength  of  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  are  told  by  witnesses  from  your  State,  Mr. 
Burke,  that  everything  is  lovely,  that  the  goose  hangs  high,  that 
the  stockmen  are  being  treated  fine,  that  there  is  no  monopoly  but 
active  competition  between  the  independents  and  these  packers,  and 
that  all  of  this  agitation  is  useless,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  agitation 
is  hurting  the  country  and  preventing  even  the  raising  of  live  stock 
or  the  breeding  of  animals. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  want  to  come  to  that,  Senator.  The  local  situation 
in  Nebraska  will  be  fully  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Pugsley,  and  I  shall 
also  touch  on  it  just  a  little  later,  if  I  may  go  on. 

The  packer  two  years  ago  did  not  realize  his  danger.  The  inves- 
tigation by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  brought  out  facts  which 
he  had  somehow  to  controvert,  or  else  he  knew  that  legislation  would 
be  enacted  which  would  eliminate  those  unfair  practices  and  he 
would  be  shorn  of  his  power  and  ability  to  maintain  his  monopoly. 

Now,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  cement  an  alliance  with  the 
commission  men.  The  commission  men,  as  you  know,  are  the  paid 
agents  of  the  producers,  and  are  supposed  to  be  their  representa- 
tives; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  now 
made  common  cause  with  the  packers,  and  instead  of  working  with 
the  producers,  their  employers,  are  now  doing  everything  possible  to 
prevent  legislation. 

When  they  got  the  commission  men  there  was  no  trouble  about 
getting  the  third  member  to  this  unholy  alliance ;  that  is,  the  stock- 
yards journals.  The  stockyards  journals  are  largely  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  packers,  and  as  the  commission  men  furnish  practically 
all  of  their  subscription  lists  and  pay  for  them,  they  naturally  have 
to  cater  to  the  hand  that  feeds  them,  and  also  their  owners. 

Then  the  next  step  was  the  campaign  was  to  get  as  ntfiny  pro- 
ducers as  possible.  In  connection  with  that  there  was  the  general 
propaganda  to  deceive  the  public  and  a  campaign  of  misrepresenta- 
tion or  intimidation.  The  vicious  practices  in  connection  with  that 
propaganda  are  beyond  anything  the  country  had  ever  known. 
There  has  been  intimidation,  there  has  been  repression,  there  has 
been  everything  except  the  truth  published  in  regard  to  these  bills. 
You  have  been  overwhelmed,  I  know,  with  an  avalanche  of  men  who 
have  come  down  here  purporting  to  represent  the  live-stock  industry. 
The  producers  are  the  principal  end  of  the  live-stock  industry,  and  the 
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producers  you  have  heard  here,  I  venture  to  say,  I  do  not  represent 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  live-stock  industry.  The  men  who 
come  down  here  represent  either  the  packers,  the  commission  men. 
or  a  comparatively  few  producers  who,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
have  seen  fit  to  make  common  cause  with  the  packers.  The  pro- 
ducers who  have  come  down  here  have  for  the  most  part  been  simply 
individuals;  they  do  not  represent  large  bodies  of  producers;  they 
represent  individual  interests,  and  I  believe  that  they  represent  a 
selfish  interest. 

Senator  Kenyon.  While  you  are  speaking  of  these  witnesses,  may 
I  ask  if  you  have  been  following  these  hearings,  Mr.  Burke? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  have  followed  these  hearings.  I  know  in  a  gen- 
eral way  who  these  witnesses  are,  and  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  large  producers  who  have  been  down  here,  and 
when  I  say  that  these  men  have  represented  selfish  interests  for  the 
most  part,  or  their  individual  interests,  I  believe  I  speak  advisedly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  when  a  butcher  comes  down  here 
from  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  and  tells  us  to  let  well  enough  alone,  that 
that  is  all  he  has  to  say  about  it,  that  he  is  representing  any  selfish 
interests?    Have  you  followed  that  class  of  testimony? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  I  can  conceive  very  readily  why  a  butcher 
should  wish  to  stand  in  well  with  the  people  from  whom  he  obtains 
his  entire  supply  and  on  whom  his  livelihood  depends. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  certainly  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Wil- 
lard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Burke.  To  illustrate  that  particular  point,  I  would  like  to 
<juote  from  a  little  clipping  out  of  an  Omaha  paper.  It  was  pub- 
lished last  week  in  Omaha: 

DISAGREE    UPON    PACKERS*    BILL. 

Omaha  Independent  packers  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  the  independents 
would  he  heneflted  by  the  passage  of  the  Kendrlck-Kenyon  hill  for  the  licensing 
of  packers. 

I  did  not  know  there  were  any  independents  in  Omaha  worth  men- 
tioning. We  have  been  selling  thousands  of  cattle  and  hogs  there 
for  the  last  20  years,  and  as  far  as  I  know  we  have  never  sold  a  hoof 
to  an  independent  buyer — not  one  outside  of  the  five  big  concerns  or 
somebody  affiliated  with  them.    It  says  further: 

Some  Independents  in  other  cities  have  testified  against  the  bill. 

E.  IT.  Clancy,  of  the  Higgins  Packing  Co.,  said : 

"  We  want  to  he  left  alone.  If  the  Independent  packers  are  to  succeed  it 
must  he  along  the  same  lines  that  have  brought  success  to  the  big  packers. 
What  we  want  is  a  free  competitive  field,  without  Government  interference/* 

"  Two  features  of  the  bill  are  absolutely  necessary/'  said  another  Omahu 
independent,  who  requested  that  his  name  be  withheld.  **  One  of  the  license 
system  and  the  other  is  the  taking  from  the  packers  of  the  right  to  own 
refrigerator  cars.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  license  system  in  force  during  the 
war.  the  independent  packers  would  have  been  put  out  of  business." 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  man  who  testified 
for  the  bill  gave  his  name;  the  man  who  spoke  against  the  bill  asked 
that  his  name  be  withheld. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  no  man  has  testified  before 
this  committee  whose  name  has  been  withheld. 

Mr.  Burks.  It  was  not  before  this  committee ;  these  are  interviews 
in  the  Omaha  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  thought  it  had  reference  to  these 
hearings. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  illustrates  the  principle  of  intimidation.  The  man 
who  testified  against  the  bill  was  anxious  to  have  it  known ;  the  man 
who  was  for  it  apparently  was  afraid  that  his  name  might  be  given 
out. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  no  such  man  has 
testified  here. 

Senator  Norris.  This  does  not  purport  to  refer  to  any  testimony 
here. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Burke  uses  the  term  "testifies";  he  prob- 
ably means  an  interview. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do ;  it  was  an  interview. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  either  of  these  men  claim  to  have  testified 
here? 

Mr.  Burke.  They  did  not. 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt,  Mr.  Burke,  but  you 
made  a  statement  awhile  ago  about  a  campaign  of  deception  by 
which  the  people  were  deceived.  Are  you  going  to  refer  to  the 
advertising  propaganda  of  these  packers  before  you  get  through? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  go  into  the  advertising  propa- 
ganda right  away. 

Senator  Norris.  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  that  so  you 
would  not  overlook  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  have  spoken  about  the  commission  men.  I  want  it 
thoroughly  understood  that  I  refer  to  most  of  the  commission  men. 
There  is  one  bright  spot  in  the  commission  business,  and  that  is  at 
Kansas  City.  That  bright  spot  is  Mr.  Ed  Houx,  the  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
Drumm  Commission  Co.,  of  which  L.  M.  McClure,  ex-president  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  is  a  member. 

I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  McClure,  as  president  of  the  exchange, 
was  heart  and  soul  with  the  producers  in  connection  with  the  bring- 
ing about  of  the  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
He  came  to  Washington  and  testified  fearlessly,  and  in  spite  of  all 
kinds  of  pressure  which  I  know  was  brought  on  Mr.  McClure  to 
keep  him  out  of  it,  he  stood  straight  up  all  the  way  through,  and 
has  been  with  the  producers  in  the  demand,  first,  for  the  investiga- 
tion, and,  secondly,  tor  remedial  legislation  ever  since.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  speak  for  him  as  he  stands  to-day,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  he 
has  never  changed  his  position.  I  do  know  that  his  partner,  Ed 
Houx,  who  is  now,  as  I  have  stated,  the  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Exchange,  is  tooth  and  toenail  for  legislation,  and  he  is  not 
afraid  to  say  so. 

I.  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Houx,  which  I  would  like  to  read  to  the 
committee : 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  Au&vkt  U,  1919. 
Mr.  K.  L.  Kurkk. 

BoIUuji*,  Calif. 

1>£ak  Sir:  Your  good  letter  to  hand,  and  I  note  what  you  say  about  the  Ken- 
yon-Kendrick  bill. 

Thtse  packers  are  putting  on  a  campaign  of  propaganda  such  as  was  never 
known.  They  start  In  with  the  men  that  borrow  money  from  the  packers* 
bank  and  influence  them  to  enter  a  protest  against  this  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  hurt  credits  and  demoralize  business.    They  have  captured 
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a  good  many  of  the  big  operators  of  this  immediate  territory,  but  the  pro- 
ducers of  Greenwood  County,  Kans.,  passed  some  resolution*,  which  I  incl"**. 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  to  the  point. 

Our  national  exchange,  headed  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Heinenmn,  are  uikiivj 
the  lead  in  fighting  this  legislation. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  the  Mr.  Brown  whom  Mr.  Wiliains  re- 
ferred to 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  that  is  the  same  man.  He  was  president  of  tin 
Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  and  is  now  president  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Exchange.     [Continuing  reading:] 

Mr  Brown  is  going  to  have  Mr.  Heinemun  in  Washington  during  the  heiirin; 
to  round  up  all  the  people  who  are  adverse  to  the  Kenyon-Keiulrlck  bill  an«! 
do  everything  possible  to  defeat  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  it  say  where  he  was  going  to  round 
them  up? 

Mr.  Burke.  No  ;  it  does  not  say  where  the  corral  was  to  be. 

Senator  Kenton.  Probably  at  the  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Burke.  At  the  Willard  Hotel,  I  suppose.  [Continuing  read- 
ing:] 

I  hope,  however,  the  common  i>eople  are  aroused  until  Congress  is  goln* 
to  act. 

The  live-stock  exchanges  seem  to  be  fighting  this  legislation  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  put  In  the  same  category  with  the  packers. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange. 
E.  W.  Houx,  President. 

Now,  that  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  gentlemen,  is  next 
to  the  largest  live-stock  exchange  in  the  United  States,  and  it  repre- 
sents something.  This  man  Houx  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
honorable  men  in  the  live-stock  business  to-day. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  think  he  will  really  last  very  long  a* 
president  of  that  exchange? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  that  the  fearless  attitude  of  two  men,  McClur* 
and  Houx,  at  Kansas  City  is  responsible  for  the  fact — of  course 
there  are  undoubtedly  other  men  there,  but  the  fearless  attitude  of 
those  two  men  and  perhaps  a  very  few  others  is  responsible  for  the 
exchange  being  the  only  large  exchange  which  has  not  taken  action 
condemning  this  legislation.  It  simply  shows  what  two  fearless  and 
fair-minded  men  can  do  when  they  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  teli 
the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  independent  packers  at  Kansas 
City,  or  are  there  just  the  Big  Five? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  only  independent  packer  there  that  cuts  much 
ice,  I  should  say,  is  the  Ruddy  Packing  Co.  They  are  building  up 
quite  a  nice  little  business  there.    That  is  in  the  hands  of  producers. 

I  have  a  telegram  here  from  Mr.  Houx,  as  follows: 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  September  9,  1919. 
E.  L.  Bubke, 

.'/<S\S  Sanntlvr*-KrHHC(iy  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Wired  you  yesterday  afternoon  that  you  might  use  letter. 

B.  W.  Hon. 

I  wrote  him  referring  to  his  letter  of  August  12  and  asked  his 
permission  to  use  that  letter,  and  that  is  where  he  gives  it. 

The  Chairman  T*  *x  -"ill  not  annoy  you  to  be  interrupted,  Mr. 
T*,^irP/%  J  wou)  if  you  know  how  the  feeling  is  among 
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the  small  cattle  producers.     We  have  not  had  any  small  cattle  pro- 
ducers here;  they  have  been  mostly  large  producers. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  the  feeling  among  the  small  cattle  producers 
is  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  but  the  trouble 
with  the  small  cattle  producer  is  that  he  never  gets  an  opportunity 
to  give  free  expression  to  his  views.  He  is  submerged,  so  to  speak, 
by  these  larger  dominating  figures  who  come  down  here  to  Wash- 
ington and  purport  to  speak  for  him.  We  have  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  testimony  which  is  to  follow 
from  our  Statey  by  Mr.  Pugsley.  I  think  that  he  will  clean  up  that 
matter  very  thoroughly  when  the  time  comes. 

The  Chairman,  very  well.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  you  un- 
necessarily. 

Mr.  Burkf.  I  want  to  revert  a  little  in  connection  with  these  com- 
mission men,  because  I  thing  their  attitude  toward  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  very  significant.  The  commission  men  were  not  always  opposed 
to  packer  legislation ;  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  they  have 
taken  this  attitude.  A  year  ago  last  May,  I  think  it  was.  Senator 
Kendrick  went  to  New  York  and  addressed  them  at  their  annual 
meeting.  He  spoke  on  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  there  was  a 
very  large  attendance  of  commission  men  there,  and  I  have  heard 
from  various  sources  that  after  Senator  Kendrick  finished  speaking 
there  never  was  a  man  who  received  a  greater  ovation  than  the  Sen- 
ator. His  talk  had  been  largely  along  the  line  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  Federal  control  and  regulation  of  the  packing  industry,  and 
after  he  finished  speaking  they  passed  a  resolution  in  which  they 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  divorcing  all  stock  yards  from  packer 
ownership.  I  would  like  to  put  a  copy  of  that  resolution  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Burke.  As  late  as  January,  1919,  the  commission  men  had  not 
taken  any  active  part  in  opposing  legislation.  Individuals,  to  be  sure, 
like  this  man  of  whom  Senator  Kenyon  spoke,  Kay  Wood,  and 
others  who  were  very  closely  affiliated  with  the  packers  and  who  were 
known  as  being  owned  by  the  packers,  had  at  various  times,  whenever 
they  were  called  on  for  any  job  that  the  packers  wanted  them  to  per- 
form, had  complied  and  done  whatever  they  were  told  to,  but  as  a 
whole  the  commission  men  had  kept  out  of  it.  But  as  late  as  the  time 
of  our  annual  convention,  in  January,  1919,  after  the  first  Kendrick 
bill  has  been  introduced,  I  was  talking  with  the  then  president  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  Mr.  Tagg,  and  he  told  me  that 
with  one  or  two  very  minor  modifications  in  the  bill  he  could  get 
nine-tenths  of  the  commission  men  of  the  country  to  indorse  the 
Kendrick  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  same  man  who  testified  here  re- 
cently ? 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  the  same  man  who  testified  here  recently. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  reason  for  the  right  about  face  in 
the  attitude  of  the  commission  men?  I  assume  that  Mr.  Tagg  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  As  the  president  of  the  exchange  and  a 
man  in  touch,  as  he  was,  with  the  commission  men  all  over  the  coun- 
try, he  ought  to  be  a  pretty  fair  authority  as  to  their  attitude  at  that 
time.    There  must  have  been  something  happened  to  account  for  this 
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sudden  change  in  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  commission  men. 
What  could  it  be? 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  It  was  not  but  a  very  short 
time  after  Everett  Brown  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Exchange  until  there  was  a  complete  reversal  of  policy 
and  the  commission  men  threw  in  their  fortunes  with  the  packers. 
And  in  my  humble  opinion  they  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in 
their  lives  than  when  they  broke  faith  with  the  men  who  are  their 
employers  and  practically  risked  everything  on  the  cause  of  the 
packei^.  I  think  they  will  come  some  day  to  regret  the  attitude 
they  have  taken. 

Now,  Mr.  Brown  is  a  very  estimable  gentleman  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  generally  known  that  he  has  very  close  personal  relations  with 
certain  of  the  packers;  he  has  a  right  to,  but  he  is  very  friendly, 
and  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  after  he  became  president  of  the  ex- 
change and  wielded  the  influence  he  did  in  that  position  that  may 
have  had  something  to  do — a  great  deal  to  do — with  that  change 
of  attitude. 

Now,  the  various  exchanges  have  passed  resolutions  against  this 
legislation.  The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  is  the  largest  ex- 
change, and  I  would  just  like  to  give  you  their  reasons  for  opposing 
this  legislation  in  order  that  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  whether 
vou  think  their  reasons  are  sound.    This  is  one  of  the  reasons: 

« 

Whereas  the  bill  provides  in  section  4  for  the  licensing  of  live-stock  commis- 
sion inerchantH,  unci  in  an  other  section  for  the  control  of  such  licensees. 

That  is  one  reason — because  they  are  put  in  the  license.  The  other 
reason  is: 

Whereas  the  bill  provides  in  section  16  that  the  packers  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  use  privately  owned  refrigerator  meat  cars,  making  It  incumbent  upon 
the  railroads  to  supply  the  packers  with  such  cars. 

Then  it  goes  on  further  to  discuss  the  subiect  of  meat  cars,  and 
then  it  savs: 

Tic  it  resolved,  That  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  is  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed hill  or  similar  bills  to  (he  extent  that  it  seeks  to  impose  burdensome  re- 
strictions upon  the  live-stock  commission  business,  which  has  for  many  yean 
been  voluntarily  regulated  by  the  live-stock  exchanges  of  the  country,  with 
the  result  that  the  highest  possible  business  standard  has  been  established  and 
maintained. 

You  would  think  so  from  what  you  have  heard  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  this  cover  that  thing  that  Mr.  Williams  is 
speaking  of? 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  yes;  not  only  then,  but  before  and  afterwards,  I 
guess. 

They  give  two  reasons:  First,  because  they  are  put  under  license, 
and  next,  because  the  packers  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  privately 
owned  refrigerator  cars.  Of  course,  in  neither  bill  is  that  the  case 
with  regard  to  refrigerator  cars;  the  packers  are  not  deprived  of 
the  use  of  privately  owned  meat  cars.  Think  of  a  great  exchange 
like  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  basing  its  action  with  regard 
to  such  important  legislation  as  this  on  those  two  things,  and  one  of 
them  an  absolute  misstatement. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Burke,  if  you  have 
any  farmers'  cooperative  selling  agencies  in  Kansas  City.    We  have 
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drie  in  St.  Paul,  and  they  have  complained  because  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  become  members  of  the  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  in  Kansas  City. 
We  have  one  in  Omaha,  and  Mr.  Gustafson,  who  is  here  to  testify, 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  cooperative  movement,  and  will  be 
able  to  answer  that  very  much  better  than  I  can. 

I  will  not  take  your  time,  gentlemen,  to  read  any  more  resolutions 
passed  by  exchanges.  The  St.  Joe  Live  Stock  Exchange  also  throws 
itself  a  bouquet  for  its  high  business  standards  and  its  splendid 
reputation  as  a  business  organization. 

,  Senator  Ejenyon.  Who  is  going  to  throw  bouauets  at  them  if  they 
da  not  do  it  themselves?    Do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Bubke.  I  think  Mr.  Williams,  the  solicitor,  might  throw  a  few 
at  them. 

I  want  to  read,  as  one  of  the  most  illuminating  things  that  I  have 
seen  from  a  commission  man,  and  as  showing  their  attitude,  from  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  John  Clay,  who  is  the  head  of  probably  the 
largest  live-stock  commission  concern  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clay 
is  a  man  who  is  doing  business  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Omaha,  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  St.  Joseph,  Fort  Worth.  Sioux  City, 
and  El  Paso.  They  not  only  do  a  tremendous  live-stock  commission 
business,  but  they  are  also  bankers.  John  Clay  &  Co.  are  private 
bankers  who  loan  immense  amounts  of  money  to  stockmen.  Thoy 
are  probably  the  largest  lenders  of  money,  as  commission  men,  in 
the  United  States,  besides  doing  this  very  large  commission  business. 
Mr.  Clay  does  not  often  come  out  in  his  weekly  report  and  discuss 
legislative  matters.  In  fact,  in  the  beginning  he  rather  apologized 
for  it.  He  says  that  ordinarily  they  keep  out  of  these  matters,  but 
under  the  present  circumstances  this  bill  is  so  drastic  and  one-sided 
that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  farmers  and  ranchmen,  and  so  he 
takes  his  pen  in  hand  and  writes — and  he  is  quite  a  writer,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  Clay  that  is  associated  with  Clay, 
Robinson  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  the  founder  of  that  business.    He  says : 

In  this  line  we  have  the  marvelous  proposal  made  of  placing  a  $10,000-a-year 
man  to  control,  guide,  and  harass  the  greatest  and  most  technical  industry  of 
this  country.  It  is  not  the  packer  alone.  You  must  go  deeper.  If  sauce  is 
good  for  the  goose,  it  is  good  for  the  gander.  If  the  packer  has  to  he  dis- 
ciplined, it  is  reasonable  that  the  farmer  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
You  must  go  to  the  logical  end  of  the  road.  If  you  restrict  others  in  their 
business,  why  not  all?  We  all  live  under  the  same  flag.  We  are  certainly 
entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  justice,  the  same  free  field  for  our  talents, 
our  industry,  our  self-denial  and  achievements. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  argument  is  this:  If  you  catch  and  hang  a 
Horse  thief,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  owner  of  the  horse 
and  hang  him. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Clay : 

Admit  the  principle  of  those  bills  and  you  stop  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
initiative.  You  hamper  individual  effort.  You  stop  the  work'  of  commercial 
conquest.  The  pioneer  is  relegated  to  the  distant  past.  The  same  paralysis 
that  crept  slowly  over  our  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  service  under  Gov- 
ernment control  will  appear  in  our  live-stock  industry.  It  will  go  from  packing 
house  to  ranch.  It  will  become  moribund.  The  progressive  spirit  will  lose 
its  energy,  its  aggressive  methods.  Are  we  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  of  the 
country  butcher,  with  his  Insanitary  killing  house,  his  wasteful  methods? 
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Every  attempt  t«>  discipline  the  puckers  while  failing  has  reacted  on  the 
producer.  I*>  not  fonret  that  the  packer,  the  banker,  the  commission  man  an«l 
the  others  allied  with  them  can  defend  themselves,  can  meet  the  issues  as  they 
arise:  bnt  the  formers  and  feeders,  the  ranchmen  and  flockniasters  an  unit* 
can  not  defend  themselves. 

The  packer,  the  banker,  the  commission  man  and  the  others  allied 
with  them — there  is  the  unholy  combination,  and  Mr.  Clay  does  not 
make  any  bones  of  admitting  that  they  are  on  one  side  while  the 
farmer*  and  the  ranchmen  are  defenseless.  If  that  is  the  case,  gentle- 
men, is  it  net  alwut  time  that  somebody  was  protecting  the  defense- 
less farmer  and  the  ranchman  ? 

Mr.  Osrden  Armour  makes  certain  statements  in  an  article  which 
he  prepared  for  the  Oregon  Farmer  of  August  21.  1919.  I  would 
like  to  read  from  that:  I  yill  just  quote  very  briefly,  and  then  com- 
ment: 

The  Kendrick  hill  d»»es  not  provide  for  the  addition  of  a  single  car  to  what  is 
now  in  service. 

Now.  if  the iv  is  one  thing  the  Kendrick  bill  does  do — and  tho 
Kenyon  bill  doe>  the  >aine  thing — it  is  to  make  mandatory  on  the 
com  men  carrier  to  provide  adequate  refrigerator  cars  for  all  reason- 
able demands  as  they  are  made,  and  if  that  does  not  contemplate  th<» 
provision  of  additional  refrigerator  cars,  I  do  not  know  what  the  bill 
can  mean.  Mr.  Armour  makes  a  deliberate  attempt  there — and  it 
has  been  made  not  only  by  him  but  by  many  others  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bill — to  absolutely  misrepresent  the  legislation  that  is  contem- 
plated, although  it  is  represented  in  many  other  ways  that  I  will  dis- 
cuss a  little  later.  But  that  is  one  of  the  baldest  and  most  untruthful 
statements  that  has  been  made.     Here  is  another.     He  savs: 

Hardly  anyone  hut  will  admit  that  the  licensing  principle,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Kendrick  hill — and  its  companion  piece,  the  Kenyon  bill — is  a  departure 
frtnii  American  fundamentals.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  subterfuge  for 
government  ownership,  because  it  gives  some  one  or  more  Government  official* 
all  the  powers  which  ordinarily  sro  with  ownership,  and  yet  relieves  them  of  uV 
responsibility  incident  to  ownership. 

Of  course,  that  is  an  attempt  to  scare  the  producer,  to  appeal  to 
hU  prejudice.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  a  czar  being  placed 
in  control  of  the  live-stock  business  and  the  packing  business,  and  I 
would  like  to  a>k,  gentlemen,  whether  we  would  rather  have  one 
czar  in  control  regulating  the  live-stock  business  in  the  interests  of 
the  country's  welfare  or  have  five  czars  regulating  it  in  the  interests 
of  themselves,  as  the  situation  is  to-day. 

Speaking  of  misrepresentation  and  intimidation,  here  is  some 
literature  that  the  packers  are  sending  out.  I  say  the  packers — the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  is  responsible  for  this  literature, 
an«l  it  has  been  scattered  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  farmer  or  banker,  or  a  laborer  hardly,  but 
what  ha>  ir<>t  copies  of  thi>  literature.  You  will  find  it  everywhere. 
It  i>  entitled.  "  How  the  Kenyon  bill  would  affect  the  live-stock  pro- 
ducer/'   It  savs: 

First,  it  would  mean  poorer  service  in  the  stockyards. 

Sec-Mid,  t«»  dei-me  t li»-  packers  of  their  refrigerator  cars  means  reduced 
:  hility  to  find  an  mi'let  for  live-stuck  producer)*,  and  hence  a  restricted  and  un- 
certain market   for  live  animals. 

Third.   It  would  tend  to  cause  lower  prices  fur  live  stock. 

Govern  me-  *e    will    mean    that    It    will    be   harder   for 

len  to  ti  itions. 
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Restrictive  legislation  would  interefere  with  the  quality  and  extent  of 
the  service  now  given. 

The  market  for  other  farm  products  than  live  stock  would  be  restricted. 

Government  licensing  regulation  is  in  the  direction  of  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation. 

That  is  a  direct  attempt,  gentlemen,  to  mislead  and  intimidate 
the  live-stock  producers  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  in  regard 
to  poorer  service  at  the  stockyards,  is  there  any  reason  why  better 
service  to  the  seller  will  be  rendered  by  the  men  who  are  buying 
their  product  than  by  somebody  who  is  not  interested  in  the  animals? 
It  is  to  the  packers  interest  to  give  just  as  poor  service  in  buying 
and  just  as  poor  sendee  in  feeding  as  they  can  possibly  get  away 
with,  because  that  means  extra  shrink,  and  they  get  the  benefit  of 
it.  Why  the  commission  men,  our  paid  agents  there,  would  not 
give  better  service  when  the  exchanges  and  the  banks  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  pens  are  in  the  hands  of  an  impartial  agency  than 
when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer,  who  thereby  obtains  the 
whiphand  over  them,  is  more  than  I  can  see.  It  seems  to  me  the  an- 
swer to  the  first  statement  there  must  be  verv  obvious. 

Second.  That  to  deprive  the  packers  of  the  refrigerator  cars  means  reduced 
ability  to  find  an  outlet  for  livestock  products. 

I  have  already  stated  there  is  nothing  in  either  bill  which  de- 
prives the  packers  of  the  ownership  of  the  refrigerator  cars;  they 
,  merfely  make  them  common  carriers. 

It  would  tend  to  lower  prices  for  livestock  on  the  ground  of  Government 
Interference. 

Why  it  should  tend  to  lower  prices  for  live  stock  when  you  pass 
bills  which  will  introduce  net?  competition  in  business  is  also  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

Senator  Norms.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  that,  Mr. 
Burke.  You  say  the  bill  does  not  deprive  the  packers  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  refrigerator  cars  but  makes  them  common  carriers,  and, 
of  course,  you  state  the  facts,  and  they  are  wrong  when  they  state 
that  it  does  da  that.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  now,  as  a  live-stock 
man,  if  the  bill  would  not  be  bettered  if  it  did  that  very  thing  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  If  it  deprived  them  of  the  cars? 

Senator  Norris.  If  it  deprived  them  of  the  ownership  of  the 
refrigerator  cars.  Would  it  not  improve  the  bill  if  the  railroad 
companies  had  to  supply  cars  to  everybody  and  nobody  else  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  cars — in  other  words,  not  have  one  ring  within 
another? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  would;  yes.  I  think  it  would  be  better, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bills  do  not  do  that. 

Senator  Norris.  I  know  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  whether  in  the  present  railroad  situation  it  would 
be  wise  to  put  it  in  the  bill  is  a  debatable  question.  If  the  railroads 
were  in  a  position  to  take  over  these  cars  at  the  present  time  and 
pay  for  them  I  should  by  all  means  favor  their  doing  it.  But  in  the 
present  transition  period  I  should  think  that  the  bill  should  have  to 
stand  as  it  is  and  let  that  matter  work  out  later. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Burke,  let  me  ask  this  question  with  ref- 
erence to  the  purport  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands :  On  account  of  the 
technical  nature  of  these  cars  and  the  necessitv  for  extreme  care  and 
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attention  in  handling  them,  would  it  not  be  better  for  these  cars  to 
be  handled,  as  they  are  now  to  a  certain  extent,  by  refrigerator  car 
companies  and  furnished  the  railway  lines  on  demand,  rather  than 
to  place  the  responsibility  upon  the  railways  with  their  well-known 
inefficiency  and  require  them  to  handle  this  highly  technical  matter? 

Mr.  Burke.  Refrigerator  car  companies  owned  by  any  individual 
that  wanted  to  own  them — the  packers,  for  instance?  Who  would 
the  refrigerator  car  companies  be?  Would  they  be  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  goods  that  were  being  transported  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  it,  in  your  judgment,  make  any  differ- 
ence if  the  packers  did  own  them,  if  it  were  provided  in  the  bill  that 
any  railroad  company  should  have  the  right  to  call  for  them  and 
employ  them? 

Mr.  Burke.  What  I  am  afraid  of,  Senator,  is  this.  According  to 
the  bills,  the  common  carrier  may  furnish  these  cars  to  an  indepen- 
dent shipper,  but  they  would  nevertheless  be  inclined  to  favor  the 
owner  of  the  cars  when  it  came  to  the  show  down. 

Senator  Norms.  That  would  be  particularly  true  if  there  were 
any  direct  or  even  indirect  financial  connection  between  the  railroads 
and  the  owners  of  the  cars? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Senator  Norms.  And  would  it  not  be  an  impossibility  to  frame 
a  law  so  as  to  relieve  that  situation  of  embarrassment? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  only  practicable  solution  »* 
for  the  cars  to  go  to  the  common  carrier  in  absolute  ownership.  As 
long  as  the  packers  actually  own  the  cars  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  they  will  get  the  best  of  the  service.     [Beading:] 

Government  Interference  would  mean  it  would  be  harder  for  live-stock  men 
to  finance  their  operations. 

In  other  words,  if  these  bills  are  passed,  your  credit  will  be  with- 
drawn and  your  notes  will  have  to  be  paid,  and  it  will  be  a  hardship 
for  you  financially.  Why?  Because  we  are  the  principal  lenders 
of  the  money  and  finance  most  of  the  live-stock  transactions  in  the 
country,  and  we  will  call  your  loans.  I  suppose  that  must  be  the 
threat;  what  else  could  it  be? 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  I  interrupt  the  witness  to  suggest  that  it 
is  about  time  for  us  to  take  a  recess  for  luncheon? 

The  Chatbman.  It  will  not  interfere  with  you,  Mr.  Burke,  if  we 
take  a  recess  now? 

Mr.  Burke.  Not  at  all.    I  think  I  can  finish  in  15  or  20  minutes. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  iru,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Burke. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E.  L.  BURKE— Resumed. 

Mr.  Buhke.  Beferring  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Blayney, 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  he  made  a  statement  before  the  committee  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  no  connection  with  any  of  the  large  packers,  I 
would  like  to  read  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
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in  their  summary,  Part  I,  on  page  333,  under  the  head  of  "  Small 
Packers  at  Denver  " : 

At  Denver  the  only  two  companies  outside  of  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co. 
which  own  slaughtering  plants  are  the  Denver  Packing  &  Provision  Co.  and  the 
Coffin  Packing  Co.  The  Coffin  Packing  Co.  is  controlled  by  W.  W.  Blayney, 
who  nlso  controls  the  Denver  Packing  &  Provision  Co.  Letters  secured  by 
the  commission  from  the  files  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  show  that  Blayney 
is  a  representative  of  the  Cudahy  company,  sells  Cudahy  products  and  keeps 
the  Cudahy  officials  advised  on  business  conditions  in  the  State. 

There  are  seven  independent  companies  in  Denver,  all  of  which  depend  more 
or  less  upon  the  Coffin  Packing  Co.  and  Denver  Packing  &  Provision  Co.  for 
slaughtering  facilities.  Testimony  taken  by  the  commission  and  reports  of 
examiners  give  evidence  that  these  smaller  companies  by  having  to  use  the 
Blayney  plants  are  charged  exhorbitant  rates  for  killing  and  are  forced  to  sell 
their  by-products  to  the  slaughterers  at  such  prices  as  are  named  by  the  Jotter. 

This,  of  course,  controverts  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blayney  that 
he  has  no  connection  whatever  with  anv  of  the  large  packers,  and 
it  also  shows  that  these  small  independent  packers  apparently  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  is  closely  connected  with  the  Cudahy 
interests. 

I  think  one  point  should  be  brought  out  very  clearly  in  connection 
with  both  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills,  and  that  is  that  in  neither 
bill  is  the  Government  supposed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  plant.  The  false  impression  has 
gone  out  and  been  circulated  widespread  over  the  country  that  the 
bills  mean  Government  interference  with  the  operation  of  the  plants, 
and  that  impression  has  been  given  so  as  to  prejudice  the  people 
against  the  bills.  The  only  time  when  the  Government  would  inter- 
fere in  any  way  in  the  operation  of  these  plants  would  be  when  they 
went  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  license  under  which  they  were 
operating,  and  when  they  indulge  in  unfair  or  illegal  practices,  and 
then  the  Government  would  have  the  right,  and  it  would  be  its 
duty,  to  step  in  and  see  that  these  practices  were  corrected.  Other- 
wise, they  have  just  as  free  a  hand  in  the  management  and  control 
of  their  property  as  they  would  have  had  if  they  were  not  under 
license. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  various  pro- 
ducers' associations.  I  think  the  impression  has  been  given  that  the 
producers'  associations  throughout  the  country  are  particularly  keen 
on  this  legislation.  I  want  to  correct  that  impression.  Nearly  all 
of  the  big  producers'  associations^  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  have 
indorsed  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  original  Kendrick  bill 
as  late  as  the  winter  and  spring  of  1919,  and  while  I  shall  not  read 
in  detail  the  resolutions  indorsing  the  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  the  Kendrick  bill.  I  shall  read  a  list  of  the  associations  which  have 
gone  on  record  and  the  dates  of  their  doing  so.  Of  course,  the 
American  Live  Stock  Association,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Den- 
ver on  January  21  to  January  23,  1919,  were  the  first  to  pass  such 
resolutions. 
•  The  Corn  Meat  Producers'  Association  at  Des  Moines;  Iowa,  on 
January  28  to  29,  followed  with  some  resolutions  indorsing  the  in- 
vestigation and  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
work  of  the  market  committee,  and  also  the  principles  of  the  Ken- 
drick bill.  I  will  say  in  connection  with  this  that  the  Corn  Belt 
Meat  Producers'  Association  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  active 
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and  most  efficient  of  the  Corn  Belt  Associations  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  their  secretary  and  he  will  be  here  to-morrow  to  tell  you 
how  they  feel  about  this  legislation  now. 

The  Arizona  Cattle  Growers'  Association  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has 
passed  their  resolutions  favoring  the  legislation,  on  February  11, 
1919. 

The  Idaho  Cattle  &  Horse  Growers'  Association  at  Boise,  Idaho. 
acted  favorably,  February  19  to  20:  1919. 

The  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association,  at  their  meeting  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kans.,  on  February  20,  1919,  expressed  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  Senator  Kendrick  in  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  stockmen 
of  the  country  ?  and  adopted  resolutions  recommending  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  legislation  providing  for  Government  supervision  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  stock  business. 

The  Panhandle  and  South  Washington  Stockmen's  Association,  at 
their  meeting  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  March  6,  1919,  commended  the  work 
of  the  market  committee  which,  of  course,  meant  an  indorsement  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas,  at  their  meeting  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  March  18  to  20,  1919,  indorsed  the  "fine  constructive 
work  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  before  the 
advancement  of  the  live-stock  industry,  and  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  the  facts  to  the  market  committee  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  urged  the  producers  and  consumers  to  unite  in 
vigorous  support  or  the  prompt  enactment  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation, in  line  with  the  proposed  Kendrick  bill.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  at  that  meeting  Senator  Kendrick  made  an  address  and  ex- 
plained to  the  members  of  the  association  the  objects  of  the  bill,  and 
that  he  was  most  enthusiastically  received  and  there  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  a  unanimous  feeling  in  the  convention  over  the  legislation. 

The  Missouri  Livestock  Producers'  Association,  at  their  meeting 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  20  to  21,  1919,  indorsed  the  Kendrick 
bill. 

The  New  Mexico  Cattle  &  Horse  Raisers'  Association,  at  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  March  25  to  27,  1919,  passed  a  similar  resolution 
and  indorsed  the  bill. 

The  Wyoming  Stock  Growers'  Association  at  Basin,  Wyo.,  April 
11  and  12,  1919,  indorsed  the  bill. 

The  Cattle  &  Horse  Raisers'  Association  of  Oregon,  at  Bend, 
Oreg.,  April  22  to  23,  1919,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Kendrick 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  largely  remove  the  important  evils 
surrounding  the  marketing  of  live  stock  and  the  distribution  of  its 
products. 

As  far  as  I  know,  gentlemen,  there  has  been  no  recession  by  any 
of  these  associations  from  the  attitude  as  shown  at  their  annual  meet- 
ings, and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  still  feel  the  same 
way  in  regard  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  John  Gratton.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  adopted  a  rule  that  questions  be  not 
asked  except  by  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  Gratton.  I  want  to  suggest  something;  it  is  not  a  question, 
really. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  may  go  ahead  and  suggest  it.  We  do 
not  like  to  break  our  rules. 
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Mr.  Gratton.  I  do  not  care,  but  I  wanted  to  suggest  that  the  Colo- 
rado association  adopted  resolutions  and  Mr.  Burke  skipped  those. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  Colorado  resolutions  are  not  listed.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  the  Colorado  association  adopted  resolutions  commending 
the  Kendrick  bill? 

Mr.  Gratton.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  attended  the  meeting,  and  I  think  Senator  Ken- 
drick did.  It  is  my  recollection  that  they  passed  a  resolution.  I 
think  I  would  like  to  state  that  they  did,  and  let  it  go  into  the  record 
that  way. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  told  me  they  did,  within  a  few  hours  after 
their  meeting  was  held.    I  never  saw  a  copy  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  make  a  correction  in  my  statement,  in 
regard  to  the  Texas  association.  I  said  I  thought  they  were  unani- 
mous, if  not  almost,  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  I  would  like  to 
qualify  that  by  saying  that  a  very  large  majority  were  in  favor  of 
tne  resolution. 

In  regard  to  the  Texas  association,  I  understand  that  there  will  be 
a  representative  here  to-morrow  to  speak  for  the  Texas  association, 
which  has  something  over  4,000  members  and  is  a  very  active  and 
potent  organization  in  Texas.  The  President  of  the  association,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Turhey,  who  was  asked  to  be  here  and  testify,  wired  me  as  fol- 
lows : 

El  Paso,  Tkx.,  September  7,  7.91.0. 
E.  L.  Burke, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Am  tied  up  with  a  lawsuit,  which  I  can  not  dispose  of  until  the  20th.  Hope 
you  will  secure  attendance  of  strong  delegation. 

W.  W.  Tubney. 

W.  W.  Turney,  the  president  of  the  association,  is  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the  legislation,  and  I  know  he  is  anxious  to  come  here  at 
this  time  to  testify  in  favor  of  it.    I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  heard 

■s 

later. 

Now,  you  think  it  is  strange  that  there  are  not  more  small  farmers 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  matter  and  take  the  trouble  to  come 
down  here  to  Washington  to  testify  in  favor  of  these  bills.  I  think 
that  is  easily  explained.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  organization, 
bureau,  or  agency  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  farmers  in  coming 
down  here.  Very  few  of  them  feel  as  if  they  could  afford  to  do  it 
individually;  and,  while  the  farmers  undoubtedly  do  have  a  very 
keen  interest  in  the  bill,  they  are  not,  we  might  say,  educated  in  the 
"  game  "  sufficiently  to  know  it  is  important  for  them  to  come  down 
here  as  individuals  and  be  heard.  They  prefer  to  let  somebody  else 
speak  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  it  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  away  from  their  work! 

Mr.  Burke.  It  is  true  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get 
away  from  their  farms. 

The  attitude  of  some  of  the  large  producers  who  come  down  here 
to  testify  against  the  bills  is  rather  easily  understood.  They  have 
large  bunches  of  cattle  to  market.  Their  personal  interest  is  to  be 
on  very  favorable  terms  with  the  packers,  and  when  the  packers' 
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emissaries  come  to  them  and  pat  them  on  the  back  and  tell  them  tliev 
are  good  fellows  and  ask  them  to  come  down  here  and  testify,  why. 
it  is  a  great  temptation  to  do  it.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
influence  on  these  large  producers  by  these  packers'  representatives  i* 
almost  irresistible,  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  cattle  to  be 
marketed.  I  know  that  some  of  the  largest  producers  in  Kansas  who 
have  been  here,  and  the  large  producers  in  Neoraska  also  have  been 
here,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  their  cattle  were  receiving 
quite  favorable  treatment  on  the  markets. 

One  man — one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  our  association — has  come 
out  in  an  open  letter  to  Senator  Smoot,  in  which  he  opposes  the  legis- 
lation. His  name  is  Mr.  M.  K.  Parsons.  He  is  an  old-time  stock  man, 
lives  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  his  attitude  in  the  matter  is  rather  hard 
to  explain  until  you  run  the  matter  down  and  find  that  his  son  is 
the  general  manager  and  vice  president  of  the  stockyards  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  the  Cudahy  people  are,  I  think,  the  only  packers 
there,  and  I  think  they  control  and  own  the  stockyards  at  Salt  Lake 

City. 

As  another  example  of  what  I  shall  term  "  intimidation  by  mis- 
representation "  on  the  paTt  of  the  packers,  I  wish  to  quote  from  a 
little  pamphlet  that  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  is  send- 
ing out  entitled  ''The  effect  of  the  Kendrick  bill  on  the  live-stock 
producer."  It  says,  speaking  of  what  they  call  "The  organized 
propaganda  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission": 

This  has  not  only  caused  Americans  to  eat  less  meat  but  It  has  even  affected 
its  desire  to  buy  meat  from  us,  and  thereby  curtailing  our  export  market  ami 
lessening  the  demands  for  your  products. 

Another  quotation: 

Considering  your  experience  in  Government  interference  with  railroads 
and  telegraph,  don't  you  realize  that  even  greater  disaster  would  result  if 
the  Government  tried  to  direct  the  complex  packing  industry? 

Gentlemen,  neither  of  these  bills,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony  a 
few  moments  ago,  proposes  to  "  direct  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
packing  industry."  The  packers  will  be  left  to  direct  their  own 
machinery?  and  this  is  a  direct  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  hills.  The  packers  will  not  he  interfend 
with  if  they  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  license. 

Speaking  of  the  dangers  of  the  license  control: 

All  this  could  mean  nothing  but  lower  etticieney  and  higher  cost,  which  would 
result  in  a  lower  price  for  live  stock  as  compared  with  the  price  we  could  p»t 
for  meat. 

Another  threat  which  undoubtedly  will  bear  fruit  with  the  pro- 
ducers if  they  think  they  are  going  to  get  lower  prices. 
The  statement  is  made  that : 

The  hill  contains  no  regulations  or  limitations  whatever,  but  leaves  this  en- 
tirely to  the  utihridled  and  arbitrary  judgment  of  °ne  man.  In  common  par- 
lance, "the  bridle  is  off."  If  you  favor  the  license  lawa  for  husdneas,  with 
(loverimient  meddlesomeness  ami  interference,  and  possibly  (rovernment  owner- 
ship, then  j:et  hack  of  this  bill. 

That  is  the  most  palpable  misstatement  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  could  be  made.  The  de- 
rision ni  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  subject  to  review  by  the 

his  decir  ease  final,  the  final  decision  at  ill 
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times  resting  with  the  courts  after  the  licensees  have  had  a  full  and 
fair  hearing. 

I  wish  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Institute  of  the  American  Meat 
Packers.  The  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  as  Mr.  L.  D. 
Weld  testified,  and  I  believe  before  your  committee,  is  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills. 
It  is  a  reorganization  of  the  old  American  Meat  Packers'  Association, 
and  is  controlled  by  the  large  packers.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wilson  is  the 
president  of  the  institute ;  L.  D.  Weld  is  an  employee  of  Swift  &  Co., 
engaged  in  economic  work.     [Reading:] 

The  Institute  of  the  American  Meat  Packers, 

Chicago,  August  22,  1919. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Bubke, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

My  Deab  Sib:  Will  you  please  consider  this  letter  an  invitation,  for  you  to 
attend  our  forthcoming  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  September  15,  16,  and  17, 
as  a  guest  of  this  organization? 

As  you  may  have  heard,  the  American  Meat  Packers*  Association  recently 
changinl  its  name  to  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  at  the  same  time 
transferring  its  headquarters  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  The  convention  to 
which  you  are  invited  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the  organization,  and  will  be 
of  more  than  passing  importance. 

We  will  appreciate  an  immediate  reply  to  this  letter  of  invitation.    Also, 
please  bear  in  mind  that,  if  your  plans  permit,  we  want  you  to  make  the  trip 
from  Chicago  to  Atlantic  City  on  our  special  train  which  will  leave  Chicago 
Saturday,  September  13,  at  about  1  p.  m. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you, 

R.  G.  Gould,  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  received  a  telegram  inquiring  if  I  intended 
to  accept  the  invitation  as  the  guest  of  the  institute. 

Now,  this  institute  evidently  intends  to  have  a  meeting  there 
which  a  large  number  of  producers  will  be  invited  to  attend.  I  know 
of  several  other  producers  who  have  been  asked  to  go,  and  the  object 
apparently  is  to  get  as  many  producers  as  possible  down  to  Atlantic 
City  on  this  junketing  tour,  in  which  the  packers  are  hosts,  in 
order  to  influence  the  producers  against  the  pending  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  that  is  the  object  of  the  meeting,  be- 
cause the  object  of  the  institute  is  to  defeat  the  legislation,  as  already 
ackowledged  by  Mr.  Weld. 

Senator  Capper.  Are  you  expecting  to  go? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  I  think  I  would  just  about  have  time  to  get  there. 
Maybe  they  would  not  let  me  in,  after  giving  my  testimony  here. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  various  agencies  and  individuals 
have  gone  on  record  as  strongly  in  favor  of  governmental  regulation 
of  the  packers,  starting  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission ;  then 
next,  Mr.  Hoover's  confidential  letter  to  the  President  of  September 
11, 1918,  and  made  public  on  February  19, 1919;  Secretary  Houston's 
public  statment  in  favor  of  legislation;  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  five,  appointed  by  the  President,  especially  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  handling  of  certain  industries,  that  committee 
of  five  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  Mr.  Taussig,  chair- 
man of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  one  other  man,  whose  name  I 
forget,  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  big  departments;  and  also 
the  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Houston 
and  Mr.  Hoover.    All  of  these  agencies  and  men  have  gone  definitely 
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on  record  in  favor  of  stringent  regulation  and  control  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  packing  industry. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  sentences  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
statement  regarding  the  packers.    [Beading :] 


I  scarcely  need  to  repeat  the  views  that  I  expressed  to  you  nearly  a 
ago,  that  there  Is  here  a  growing  and  dangerous  domination  of  the  handling 
of  the  Nation's  foodstuffs. 

Referring  to  the  packers,  he  says  [continuing  reading]  : 

Their  hold  of  the  meat  and  many  other  trades  has  become  so  large  through 
the  vast  equipment  of  slaughterhouses,  cars,  and  distributing  branches  and 
banking  alliances  which  each  of  the  five  controls,  that  it  is  practically  incon- 
ceivable that  any  two  firms  can  rise  to  their  class,  and  in  any  event  even  sharp 
competition  between  the  two  can  only  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  five  and 
not  Increase  it. 

Again  [reading] : 

It  is  certain,  to  my  mind,  that  these  businesses  have  been  economically 
efficient  in  their  period  of  competitive  upgrowth,  but  as  time  goes  on  this 
efficiency  can  not  fall  to  diminish,  and,  like  all  monopolies,  begin  to  defeat 
itself  by  repression  rather  than  efficiency.  The  worst  social  result  of  thifi 
whole  growth  in  domination  of  trades  Is  the  undermining  of  the  Initiative  and 
the  equal  opportunity  of  our  people  and  the  tyranny  which  necessarily  follows 
in  the  commercial  world. 

I  should  now  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  gentleman  who  testi- 
fied before  your  committee  three  or  four  days  ago,  named  Dr.  Wil- 
son. Dr.  Wilson  criticised  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Jastro,  the  ex-president 
of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  and  myself,  in 
that  he  said  we  were  inconsistent  in  January,  1914,  as  compared 
with  our  later  attitude  toward  the  packers,  in  demanding  the 
investigation  and  legislation;  and  Dr.  Wilson  quoted  from  a  speech 
which  I  made  in  Denver,  in  January,  1914,  before  the  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association,  on  the  subject  of  some  features  of 
concentration.  In  order  to  make  his  point,  he  failed  to  quote  the 
very  things  which  I  said  at  that  time  which  would  prove  beyond 
all  question  that  my  position  in  1914  was  practically  the  same  as  it 
has  oeen  since,  and  in  order  to  make  that  point  clear  I  quote  as  fol- 
lows from  my  statement  then : 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  concentration  of  stockyards  control  might  seem  to  d* 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  stockmen,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  stock- 
yards companies  usually  control  all  the  best  available  sites  of  future  slaughter- 
ing establishments,  it  puts  an  entirely  new  aspect  on  it  and  merits  your  serious 
consideration.  It  appears  to  be  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  each  year  for 
any  real  competition  in  the  packing  business  to  acquire  a  foothold  at  any  of 
the  large  western  packing  centers.    What  is  to  be  the  outcome? 

Dr.  Wilson  also  took  exception  to  the  attitude  of  the  marketing 
committee  in  cooperating  with  and  rendering  such  assistance  as  he 
could  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
this  was  an  improper  relationship,  and  he  went  so  far  as^  to  say  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  controlled  in  their  action  by  the 
market  committee.  I  shall  read  a  Washington  dispatch  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  which  was  clipped  from  the  New  York  Times  of  the  11th, 
reading  as  follows.     [Reading:] 

Findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  investigation  of  the  meat 
packing  Industry  "  were  directed  and  controlled,  not  only  in  the  Investigation 
itself,  but  In  the  recommendations  of  the  commission "  for  regulation,  as 
embodied  in  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills,  Dr.  James  L.  Wilson,  president  of 
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the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association,  charged  in  a  statement  filed  to-day 
with  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee. 

The  controlling  influence,  Dr.  Wilson's  statement  added,  was  exercised  "  by  a 
small  number  of  men  "in  the  American  Live  Stock  Association,  chiefly  in  the 
association's  market  committee. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  for 
several  years  and  did  not  approve  this  plan,  Dr.  Wilson  said.  He  said  that 
considerable  money  had  been  raised  and  spent  in  propaganda  to 'bring  about 
such  an  investigation. 

Now,  there  is  only  one  word  in  the  English  language  with  which 
to  answer  that  statement  of  Dr.  Wilson's,  and  that  word  is  "lie." 
The  American  Live  Stock  Asociation,  through  its  market  committee, 
not  only  never  attempted  to  direct  and  control  in  any  way  the  actions 
or  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commision ;  they  would  not  have 
had  the  presumption  to  dream  of  such  a  thing,  and  if  they  had  they 
would  probably  have  got  what  was  coming  to  him. 

He  says,  "  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association  for  several  years  and  did  not  approve  this  plan." 

Apparently  Dr.  Wilson  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
American  National  Association  in  regard  to  legislation;  and  he  spoke 
very  vehemently,  as  I  understand,  against  these  bills,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  put  in  the  records  long  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  market 
committee.  I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Wilson  for  that,  because  it  saves  us 
the  trouble  of  putting  those  statements  in  the  records  ourselves.  We 
are  very  proud  of  the  work  we  have  done,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  preparing  of  those  reports.  I  am  very  glad  they  are  in 
the  records.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  them  which  we  are  not  willing 
to  stand  behind. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  witness.  Is  it  not  true  that  Dr.  Wilson  has  something  to  do 
with  some  of  these  resolutions  authorizing  the  Marketing  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  might  say  that  Dr.  Wilson  attended  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  American  National  Livestock  Association  at  Denver  last 
January.  He  was  a  member  of  the  resolutions  committee,  and  helped 
frame  this  very  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Kendrick  bill,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  the  resolution.  Dr.  Wilson,  as  I  say,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  framing  that  resolution,  and  after  the  resolution  committee 
had  passed  on  it  and  presented  it  to  the  convention,  there  was  no 
protest  whatever  against  it.    Here  is  the  resolution.    [Reading :] 

Whereas  the  investigation  of  the  packing  industry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  the  market  committee  of  the 
American  Live  Stock  Association;  and 

Whereas  the  commission  in  the  summary  of  its  report  of  July  3,  1918,  clearly 
brought  out  facts  which  cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  proving  the 
existence  of  a  monopoly,  and  proposed  remedies  which  are  not  radlca1,  but 
which  promise  a  maximum  amount  of  relief  without  disturbance  to  the 
industry:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  in  convention 
assembled  at  Denver,  Colo.,  January  21-23,  1919,  that  we  express  our  thanks 
to  the  commission  for  Its  fearless,  convincing,  and  constructive  report,  and 
urge  both  producers  and  consumers  to  unite  in  its  vigorous  support  for  the 
prompt  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation,  In  line  with  the  proposed  Kendrick 
Bill,  S.  5305,  to  carry  into  effect  the  constructive  policies  and  remedies  of  the 
character  recommended  by  the  commission. 

Dr.  Wilson's  own  attitude  since  January,  1919,  has  changed  very 
materially.    What  influences  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  Dr.  Wit- 
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son  or  who  is  responsible  for  this  facing  about  in  his  attitude,  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  mow. 

I  should  like  to  put  into  the  record  the  resolutions  of  the  Green- 
wood County  Live  Stock  Association  in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

(The  resolutions  of  the  Greenwood  County  (Kansas)  Live  Stock 
Association  submitted  by  Mr.  Burke  are  here  printed  in  full  as  fol- 
lows:) 

The  Greenwood  County  Live  Stock  Association  reads  with  great  concern,  but 
no  surprise,  the  denunciation  by  the  St.  Louis  commission  merchants  of  the 
Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills  and  all  other  regulation  of  the  packer.  St  Louis 
denounced  Roosevelt  once  in  his  mission  to  make  packing  houses  sanitary.  The 
St.  Louis  commission  merchant  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  censured.  He  lives 
In  a  packer-owned  exchange  building.  His  pens  and  his  rights  to  operate  are 
packer-given,  not  God-given.  He  weighs  on  a  packer  scales,  operated  by 
packer  weigh-masters.  St.  Louis  seems  In  such  haste  to  throw  away  the  rights 
belonging  to  the  live-stock  men  of  the  nation  that  ono  is  compelled  to  believe 
the  St.  Louis  Exchange  would  kill  Christ,  if  the  packers  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Helnneman,  secretary  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  and  from 
the  Chicago  stockyards,  has  recently  returned'  from  Washington.  He  states. 
In  a  most  self-satisfied  two-column  article,  sugar-coated  and  seductive,  that 
the  effect  of  the  pending  legislation  in  Washington  will  bring  great  woe  upon 
the  producer.  From  this  article,  one  would  think  that  the  packer  and  Mr. 
Helnneman  are  hostile  to  this  legislation  only  because  of  the  wrong  about  to 
be  wreaked  upon  the  disorganized  live-stock  raiser.  He  sheds  tears  that  would 
make  ft  crocodile  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Heinneman's  stockyards  are  also  packer-owned  or  controlled. 

In  his  passionate  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  Mr.  Helnneman  forgets 
that  the  Cattle  Raisers  Association  of  Texas  and  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association  and  the  associations  of  other  States  have  unequlvocably  been  on 
record  for  months  in  Washington  in  favor  of  the  Kendrick  bill,  or  similar 
measures.  He  forgets  that  the  live-stock  men  of  this  country  are  lobbying  and 
telegraphing  and  writing  and  the  pious  are  praying  for  the  enactment  of  this 
measure,  which  the  Chicago  secretary  states  is  so  destructive  to  the  live  stock 
Industry.  Mr.  Helnneman**  loyalty  to  his  cutomers  and  the  patrons  of  his 
exchange  arouses  the  Jealousies  of  the  shades  of  Benedict  Arnold.  The  Chicago 
commission  merchants  have  blindly  and  weakly  followed  St.  Louis,  and  taken 
their  customers  to  the  shambles.  Kansas  City  has  neither  followed  nor  been 
driven.  Her  commission  men  are  standing  steadfast  to  her  patrons.  Kansas 
City  has  a  patriot  for  president — Ed  Houx. 

This  Association  believes  that  these  servile  appeals  from  the  stockyard^ 
should  only  hasten  early  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Commission 
merchants  should  not  be  obliged  to  rent  their  offices  and  use  the  scales  and 
pens  and  barns  and  be  compelled  to  fawn  for  favors  from  the  men  to  whom  they 
sell.  We  believe  a  commission  man  should  be  allowed  his  Independence  of 
speech  and  action  and  a  right  to  sell  and  buy  on  neutral  soil.  Packer-owned 
stockyards,  besides  being  exceedingly  profitable,  give  the  packer  owner  un- 
justifiable advantage  over  other  buyers  and  over  all  sellers.  The  packer,  with 
this  ownership,  can  yard  and  can  weigh  as  he  chooses  and  obtain  such  shrinks 
as  his  purse  desires.  He  can  control  the  alleys  and  scales  and  the  deliveries 
to  other  buyers.  He  has  the  stockyards  deposits  to  influence  bankers.  His 
ownership  gives  him  political  and  voting  strength.  He  has  the  pens  and  the 
offices  with  which  to  correct  and  coerce  insubordinate  merchants  and  to  reward 
submissive  dealers.  He  has  the  inside  information  on  all  cattle  en  route  or 
re  routed.  The  stockyards  books  give  him  much  information  regarding  the 
business  of  his  competitors,  and  lets  him  know  of  the  coming  and  going  and 
business  of  all  patrons.    The  packer  owns  both  ends  and  the  middle. 

This  association  realizes  regretfully  that  a  few  cattlemen  out  of  many  hun- 
dred interviewed  have  testified  favorable  to  the  packer.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
all  interviews  are  not  published,  and  are  in  favor  of  the  Kenyon  or  Kendrick 
bills.  These  Interviews  favorable  to  legislation  are  withheld  In  this  hostile 
propaganda,  being  waged  to  stampede  Congress.  These  personal  and  pryed 
interviews  favorable  to  the  packers  often  say,  "  Let  well  enough  alone.**  That's 
the   difficulty — It    Isn't    well    enough — they   say,    "Don't   kill    the  goose  that 
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laid  the  golden  egg."  The  goose  hasn't  laid.  It  isn't  the  packers  who  lay 
golden  eggs.    When  they  do  lay,  it's  lemons. 

Men  and  communities  who  are  losing  $10  and  $20  per  head  on  cows  and  $20 
to  $40  on  steers,  or  who  are  shipping  them  home  from  market,  can  not  pay 
debts  and  continue  business  on  adages,  or  chimerical  golden  eggs.  The  banks 
and  bankers  who  are  wiring  Washington  to  destroy  all  legislation,  and  who  are 
dragging  interviews  from  intimidated  borrowers,  are  the  same  bankers  who 
put  the  skids  under  the  Borland  resolution.  This  association  feels  that  the 
Kenyon  and  Kendrick  legislation  works  no  Injury  to  the  great  packing  industry. 
Government  supervision  of  national  banks  has  kept  many  families  from  ruin 
and  prevented  many  bankers  fleeing  to  Canada.  Many  banks  enjoy  the  same 
confidence  and  respect,  under  strict  supervision,  that  the  packing  industry 
would  inherit  if  similarly  guarded.  The  comptroller  of  currency  is  a  political 
appointee.  He  has  more  power  to  ruin  the  banks  than  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  have  even  to  embarrass  the  packers,  under  the  proposed  legislation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  one  system  and  one  appointee  can  work  so 
advantageously  and  the  other  so  disastrously.  This  objection  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  propaganda — the  kind  that  we  learned  from  Germany.  If 
it  is  necessary  (and  it  is)  to  have  the  deposits  of  the  public  under  Government 
supervision,  it  certainly  is  doubly  needful  to  supervise  the  billions  of  pounds 
of  food  these  deposits  purchase.  Food  is  more  important  than  money  and 
much  easier  manipulated,  especially  when  the  hunger  of  the  Nation  is  at  the 
mercy  of  five  highly  organized  institutions  acting  as  one  body.       ,     t 

The  anger  of  the  packer  toward  this  legislation  is  not  well  founded,  provided 
his  business  will  survive  inspection.  The  great  insurance  companies  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  State  supervision  and  law.  Insurance  now  is  a  safe,  sound, 
and  nationally  respected  business.  Kansas  compelled,  almost  by  strong-armed 
methods,  the  railroads  to  stay  out  of  politics,  to  establish  a  2-cent  rate,  to 
abandon  the  pass  system,  to  equalize  freight  rates,  and  to  otherwise  observe 
the  right  of  everyone  to  life,  liberty,  and  prosperity.  The  railroads  of  Kansas 
prospered  under  this  populistic  legislation  amazingly.  During  Roosevelt's  time, 
packing  houses  were  placed  under  governmental  sanitary  supervision,  a  very 
necessary  procedure.  This  control  was  rigorously  opposed  by  packer  and  the 
live-stock  industry  alike.  Government  sanitary  supervision  gave  American 
meat,  at  home  and  abroad  both,  prestige  and  greatly  increased  its  sale.  The 
packers  were  benefited  by  that  regulation.  Those  personal  liberties,  the  loss  of 
which  they  then  decried,  as  they  to-day  clamor  for  other  liberties  about  to  go, 
made  millions  for  the  packers  and  their  stockholders.  Mr.  Wiley's  pure-food 
regulation  and  supervision  made  honest  concerns  prosper.  This  association 
believes  the  present  proposed  regulation  of  the  packers  should  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  shortly  after  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  Had  such  a  law 
then  been  passed,  Herbert  Hoover's  report  to  President  Wilson  of  the  strength 
and  magnitude  and  possible  invincibility  of  the  American  packer  could  not  have 
been  written.  A  member  of  the  Federal  Trades  Commission  could  not  have 
said  that  he  doubted  greatly  the  Government's  ]>ower  to  ever  control  the  packer. 

This  association  most  strongly  urges  the  passage  of  the  pending  legislation. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  our  American  Congress  to  ascertain  which  is  the  more 
powerful  institution,  the  American  packer  or  the  American  Government. 

Five  companies,  acting  as  one,  almost  control  both  in  this  and  other  nations, 
the  beef,  pork,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  soap,  rice,  groceries,  canned  meats,  canned 
fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plus  grain  on  the  board  of  trade.  These  same  com- 
panies influence  stock  markets  and  finance  other  corporations  and  also  own  or 
control  banks,  loan  companies,  stock  yards,  cotton  seed  plants,  and  innumer- 
able life-giving  necessities.  These  five  companies  certainly  require  regulation 
infinitely  more  than  the  banks  and  other  business  of  this  country. 

This  legislation  should  be  passed.  It  Is  a  right  due  the  public,  a  right  long 
delayed,  a  right  that  should  be  obtained  without  revolution,  without  concession, 
and  without  political  agitation.  The  consuming  millions  of  the  world  and  of 
this  Nation,  and  the  producers  of  this  great  land  are  entitled  to  more  freedom 
n nd  right  to  prosperity  than  a  one-man  market,  where  retail  prices  are  gauged 
by  corners,  or  storage,  or  hunger.  They  are  entitled  to  more  than  a  one-man 
market,  which  buys  and  stores  or  hoards  during  the  days  of  the  fat  kine,  and  at 
figures  dictated  by  greed.  Should  adequate  legislation  not  now  be  given  by 
Congress  to  the  American  people,  the  desires,  the  propaganda,  and  the  cupidity 
of  the  five  multi-millionaire  families  of  this  land  of  equal  opportunity  will 
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outweigh  the  crying  rights  of  one  hundred  and  ten  million  free-born  American 
citizens  whose  natal  promise  and  hope  have  been  equality  of  opportunity,  free- 
dom from  human  or  financial  slavery,  and  the  joy  of  life. 

Mr.  Bush.  The  Greenwood  Live  Stock  Association,  I  understand, 
is  a  very  large  association  in  western  Kansas.  It  is  quite  representa- 
tive of  the  small  stockmen  and  farmers,  and  they  are  very,  very 
strong  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  Their  principal  man  is  J.  A. 
Edwards,  of  Eureka,  Kans.,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association,  at  their  annual  meeting,  a 
man  of  considerable  prominence. 

The  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  of  Chicago,  have 
recently  released,  on  August  31,  a  statement  by  its  president  and 
chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wilson.  It  is  quite  a  long  statement,  but 
he  bases  his  article  on  three  questions.  He  is  the  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Institute,  and  he  gets  the  Institute  to  ask  him  three 
questions,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  answer  those  questions.  The 
questions  are — 

1)  What  do  the  packers  need? 

2)  What  is  wrong  with  them? 

3)  Where  are  they  going? 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  his  answer  to  those  questions 

consumes  three  or  four  pages.  Under  five  heads  he  prescribes 
remedies,  and  he  proposes  an  accounting  commission,  and  a  non- 
political  investigating  oody,  and  an  advisory  conference  committee — 
somebody  to  definitely  determine  matters,  and  I  suppose  some  impar- 
tial agency — to  definitely  determine  whether  producers  and  other 
groups  are  hurt  by  the  packers'  ownership  of  the  stockyards,  and 
a  special  commission  to  report  on  the  cost  of  living,  or  the  causes  of 
high  cost  of  living. 

He  has  enough  patent  nostrums  laid  out  there  to  kill  an  ordinary 
bunch  of  people.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  packers  can  survive  all 
that  or  not.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been  strongly  against 
investigating  bodies  and  commissions,  but  apparently  now  that  we 
have  the  report  of  a  reliable  commission,  and  that  report  does  not 
suit  them,  they  want  a  report  from  each  of  five  or  more  different 
agencies — and  I  imagine  if  we  had  the  reports  of  the  five  and  none 
of  them  suited  the  packers,  they  would  want  then  a  report  from 
10  different  bodies  or  commissions,  so  that  they  might  hope  to  be 
able  to  pick  out  one  which  they  could  indorse. 

I  am  going  to  answer,  for  Mr.  Wilson,  these  three  questions,  just 
as  briefly  as  I  can.    It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes : 

"  (1)   What  do  the  packers  need? " 

My  answer:  Common  sense  enough  to  accept  wise  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

"  (2)  What  is  wrong  with  them?" 

My  answer:  They  consider  themselves  bigger  than  the  Fedeml 
Government. 

"(3)  Where  are  they  going?" 

My  answer:  They  are  going  straight  to  disaster  unless  they  are 
wise  enough  to  change  their  policy  toward  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  think  that  is  all 
I  care  to  say,  unless  there  are  some  questions  that  the  committee 
care  to  ask. 
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There  are  some  matters  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  pur- 
ting  into  my  testimony,  to  which  I  have  referred,  if  T  may  put  tnein 
in. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  rather  liberal  with  every- 
body, and  it  certainly  wants  to  show  the  same  disposition  toward 
you. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  any  member  of 
the  committee  wants  to  ask  Mr.  Burke  the  committee  is  much  obliged 
to  him. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  no  questions  that  I  care  to  ask. 

(The  data  afterwards  submitted  by  Mr.  Burke  is  here  printed  in 
full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Report  of  Market  Committee  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion Presented  at  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  January  23,  1919. 

To  the  President,  Executive  Committee,  and  Member*  of  the  American  Nattoirjl 
I  Ave  Stock  Association: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  at 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  January.  1916,  the  Association  first  took  official  notice  of  the 
serious  .situation  involved  in  the  growing  control  of  necessary  food  products  by 
the  five  big  packers,  and  by  resolutions  Nos.  4  and  5  committed  itself  to  a  policy 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  afford  relief  to  lH>th  the  consumers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  country. 

The  instrument  you  chose  to  carry  out  your  policy  was  the  market  committee* ; 
and  it  has  been  your  loyal  support,  morally  and  financially,  during  these  three 
long  years  of  strenuous  work,  that  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  persevere,  and 
finally  to  succeed  in  bringing  the  facts  before  the  country,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion before  Congress  for  legislative  action. 

Let  us,  as  briefly  as  possible,  refresh  your  memory  by  reviewing  the  out- 
stiinding  features  of  the  work  of  the  committee  during  1916  and  1917.  As  you 
are  uwure,  the  year  1916  was  devoted  to  trying  to  get  Congress  to  order  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the 
same.  We  lost  no  opportunity  to  impress  on  Congress  the  importance  of  the 
matter;  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  efficient  organization  among  the  producers, 
and  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  organization  among  the  consumers,  whose  in- 
terests are  equally  at  stake,  the  packers  were  able  to  prevent  the  investigation 
until  February  10,  1917,  when  the  President  himself  finally  directed  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  proceed.  However,  it  was  not  until  June  12,  1917,  that 
we  succeeded  in  getting  $250,000  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

Thereafter  we  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  commission,  and 
rendered  it  all  the  assistance  possible,  furnishing  much  valuable  material,  the 
result  of  many  months  of  careful  study  of  the  problems  involved. 

In  April,  1917,  the  war  intervened,  and  as  you  know  from  the  committee's 
report  of  a  year  ago,  the  situation  became  greatly  complicated.  Our  problems 
were  merged  in  the  great  war  problems,  of  which  they  are,  and  continue  to  be, 
an  important  part. 

The  members  of  the  market  committee,  through  various  of  its  members 
cooperating  with  the  officers  of  the  association,  devoted  a  large  part  of  their 
time  to  assisting  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  working  out  their  live-stock  policies.  We  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
the  increased  productiou  program,  and  offered  constructive  suggestions  along 
various  lines.  We  felt  that  a  definite  national  live-stock  policy  should  be 
adopted,  and  made  several  trips  to  Washington  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy,  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  lack  of  which  were  very 
evident  at  our  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  a  year  ago. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1917,  and  early  in  1918,  restrictions  on  domestic  con- 
sumption through  meatless  meals  and  meatless  days,  coupled  with  an  insuffl- 
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cient  outlet  abroad,  due  to  lack  of  shipping,  resulted  In  lowering  the  market  on 
cattle  and  sheep  below  cost  of  production,  which  was  a  very  Just  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  producers.  In  spite  of  its  implied  promise  to  see  that 
fair  prices  were  paid,  the  Food  Administration  was  ignoring  the  cost  of  beef  and 
mutton  production  and  was  destroying  the  outlet  by  arbitrary  restrictions. 

In  this  crisis  the  association  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
appointed  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  its  officers  and  the  members  of  the 
market  committee,  to  go  to  Washington  and  present  certain  resolutions  and  a 
statement  to  the  President,  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  and  the  Seeretnn 
of  Agriculture.  This  was  done  and  our  letter  of  February  13,  1918,  to  the  Prwl 
dent  is  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  machinery  at  Washington  is  ponderous  and  the  wheels  move  slowly.  We 
were  unable  to  get  immediate  results,  but,  owing  to  the  short-sighted  policy  ju*t 
mentioned,  the  situation  became  so  serious  and  complaints  so  insistent  that 
finally  Congress  became  interested.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  held 
hearings  in  February  and  March,  in  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  market 
committee  were  heard.  The  serious  defects  in  the  license  and  its  administration 
were  pointed  out.  Producers'  organizations  from  all  over  the  corn  belt  were 
well  represented,  and  as  a  result  the  situation  was  thoroughly  aired,  resulting 
finally  in  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  Federal  departmental  coin- 
mi  ttee  of  five  to  consider  the  whole  war  policy  with  respect  to  animal  production 
and  the  meat-packing  industry,  and  in  the  removal  by  degrees,  through  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  of  the  restrictions  on  consumption  through  meatless  days 
and  meatless  meals,  increasing  the  proportion  of  heavy  beef  carcasses  for  export 
to  33 J  per  cent  of  the  purchases  as  a  maximum,  a  material  advance  In  th«* 
price  of  beef  with  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  price  of  beef  cattle.  TV 
principle  of  a  fair  price  for  the  beef  producer  was  finally  transferred  from  th* 
realm  of  pure  theory  to  that  of  actual  practice,  and  to  a  certain  extent  has 
been  adhered  to  ever  since. 

During  the  late  spring  and  summer  the  short  supplies  made  it  proper  to 
renew  some  restrictive  measures  on  beef  consumption;  but,  as  grass  beef 
moved  freely  early  in  July,  owing  to  drouth,  the  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tions was  unnecessary,  and  they  were  removed  on  August  9.  Credit  for  the 
prompt  action  taken  at  this  time  is  due  largely  to  your  secretary,  who  was 
"strictly  on  the  job."  It  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  producers,  especiallv 
the  range  men. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  five  carried  weight,  as  It  represented  tb»- 
views  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Food  Administration,  the  Federa' 
Trade  Commission,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  Departmenr 
of  Labor.  (For  detail,  see  memorial  of  market  committee  of  Sept.  17  to  Presi- 
dent et  al.)  (See  Exhibit  H.)  As  a  result  of  that  report,  the  stockyards  an«i 
the  commission  men  were  very  properly  placed  under  Federal  license  i  Sept  6 
and  Sept.  19.  respectively),  and  the  machinery  was  organized  for  a  much  closer 
check  on  the  packer's  operations.  But  this  report  was  essentially  a  war 
measure,  and,  while  thoroughly  indorsing  its  principal  recommendations.  wi» 
were  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  war.  when  legislation  of  a  permanent 
character  would  be  necessary  If  chaotic  conditions  and  profiteering  were  to  h*» 
avoided. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  at  work  on  just  that  problem.  A 
summary  of  its  long-expected  report  was  submitted  to  the  President  on  July 
3,  101 S-  -a  year  and  five  months  after  the  President  directed  the  commission 
to  make  the  investigation.  It  was  given  out  to  the  public  several  weeks  later. 
A  second  installment  of  the  report  was  submitted  to  Congress  December  i 
and  another  installment  dealing  with  the  publicity  methods  of  the  pa«*k»*r* 
is  promised  later. 

President  Pryor.  Senator  Keiidrick,  and  Mr.  Fisher  met  with  the  mark*-* 
committee  at  Chicago  on  September  10  to  consider  the  report,  and.  nf*»"* 
givimr  the  matter  very  careful  consideration,  we  Indorsed  it  in  a  memori.ii 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Federa!  Tw^ 
Commission,  a  copy  of  which  is  made  a  part  of  this  report.     (See  Exhibit  R» 

Let  there  he  no  misapprehension  about  our  standing  squarely  bark  of  tb%* 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Its  findings  of  fact  are  exactly  in  accordan»v 
with  what  we  have  charged.  The  remedies  proposed  are  not  radical:  on  th* 
other  hand,  they  promise  the  maximum  amount  of  benefit  without  dis- 
turbance to  the  industry  Tf  **  ™ost  unfortunate  for  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  that  the  vhe  report  has  been  grossly  mlsrepresenteii 
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by  reports  sent  to  the  press,  so  that  the  public  has  received  an  entire  wrong 
conception  of  it,  believing  that  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
packing  plants  was  recommended,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commission's 
remedies  dealt  solely  with  the  control  of  the  facilities  for  marketing  and 
distribution  of  live  stock  and  the  products  of  live  stock. 

It  was  the  time  that  the  commission  needed  the  hearty  support  of  the  pro- 
ducers, and  especially  of  our  association..  Many  leading  producers'  organiza- 
tions had  already  indorsed  the  report,  and  the  economy  committee  of  the 
Butchers  and  Meat  Dealers  has  indorsed  some  of  the  main  features,  viz,  the 
ownership  and  operation  by  the  railroads  of  the  refrigerator  meat  cars,  the 
terminals,  and  the  stockyards. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange  went 
on  record  against  the  ownership  of  the  stockyards  by  the  packers.  Senator 
Kendrick's  address  at  that  meeting  was  most  enthusiastically  received,  and 
doubtless  contributed  to  this  action. 

The  packers  themselves,  in  their  statements  replying  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  offered  no  serious  objection  to  three  of  the  remedies  proposed, 
which  referred  to  taking  over  the  stock  and  refrigerator  cars  and  the  control 
of  the  stockyards.  They  did  protest  against  giving  up  any  of  their  storage 
and  branch-house  facilities.  If  that  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  program  should 
not  prove  practicable,  the  same  result  could  be  accomplished  by  the  building 
of  additional  storage  facilities  by  the  Government,  open  to  all  on  equal  terms. 
The  attitude  of  the  packers  toward  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  embodying 
the  remedies  proposed,  is  a  matter  of  deepest  concern  to  both  producer  and 
consumer;  it  will  be  the  test  as  to  whether  they  really  wish  to  cooperate,  on 
a  fair  and  democratic  basis,  for  the  permanent  solution  of  the  food  problem 
of  the  Nation,  or  whether  they  propose  to  make  a  fight  to  maintain  their 
monopoly.  Up  to  the  present  time  their  idea  of  cooperation  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  confined  to  cooperation  for  the  securing  of  greater  production. 
They  have  steadily  ignored  the  fact  that  the  producers  are  equally  interested 
in  the  packers'  side  of  the  business,  viz,  distribution.  And  until  the  packers 
recognize  that  these  two  things — production  and  distribution — are  parts  of 
one  problem,  to  be  worked  out  by  producer,  packer,  and  consumer,  all  cooper- 
ating, there  can  be  no  real  getting  together,  no  permanent  solution.  A  willing- 
ness at  this  time  on  the  part  of  the  packers  to  accept  remedial  legislation 
would  go  far  toward  establishing  friendly  relations  all  around. 

The  attitude  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  toward  legis- 
lation gives  us  renewed  hope  and  courage.  In  his  annual  report  the  Secretary 
says: 

•■  The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  conditions  which  will  justify  confidence 
in  the  live-stock  markets  and  meat-packing  industry  is  the  greatest  single 
need  in  the  present  meat  situation  In  the  United  States.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  that  the  necessary  legislation  be  enacted  f\t  the  earliest  possible 
moment." 

In  regard  to  legislation,  we  are  not  committed  to  the  exact  terms  of  any 
particular  bill.  We  are  for  that  bill  which  stands  the  best  chance  of  passage. 
and  at  the  same  time  accomplishes  the  fundamental  things.  The  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  lies,  first,  in  Federal  regulation ;  second,  in  restoration 
of  competition ;  and,  third,  in  Government  ownership.  Until  we  have  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  the  first  and  second  of  these,  we  should  not  resort  to  the 
third.  The  bills  now  before  Congress  are  drawn  on  this  theory.  There  are  two 
of  them.  One  is  the  Sims  bill,  which  in  substance  is  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  handed  by  the  President,  just  before  his 
departure  for  Europe,  to  Mr.  Sims,  with  the  request  that  it  be  introduced  in 
Congress  and  action  along  the  general  lines  of  the  bill  secured.  This  was 
done  on  December  10,  and  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign.  Commerce,  of  which  Mr.  Sims  is  chairman.  The 
same  bill  was  later  introduced  by  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  In  the  Senate, 
and  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  other  bill  is  the  Kendrick  bill,  introduced  on  January  7,  1919,  by  Senator 
Kendrick,  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Inasmuch  as  Chairman  Colver,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  Sen- 
ator Kendrick  have  addressed  you.  we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  two  bills 
in  detail,  as  they  have  already  done  so.  Broadly  speaking,  they  are  in  harmony 
and  accomplish  the  same  results  in  different  ways;  both  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  public  control  of  the  instruments  and  agencies  for  mar- 
keting live  stock,  and  for  the  transportation,  storage,  and  distribution  of  meats 
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and  other  food  products  to  the  consumer.  The  Sims  Mil  was  drawn  whili*  i!i»* 
country  was  still  at  war.  It  gave  the  President  very  broud  and  discretions 
powers,  even  permitting  him  to  acquire  and  operate  the  stock  yards,  r»\ri- 
gerator  cars,  cold-storage  plants,  and  branch  houses  of  the  packers  through 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  might  elect.  Realizing  that,  with  the  war  enier- 
gency  over,  Congress  was  not  likely  to  pass  the  Sims  bill,  Senator  Kendrick 
introdued  his  bill,  the  main  features  of  which  are:  First  separating  the  stock- 
yards from  packer  ownership  and  control :  second,  requiring  the  railroad  <t»m- 
panies  to  furnish  sufficient  refrigerator  cars  to  all  on  equal  terms;  third,  reiru- 
lation  of  the  packers,  stock  yards,  and  commission  men  by  Federal  license,  tlv 
administration  of  which  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
You  should  stand  squarely  behind  this  bill,  and  spare  neither  money  nor  effort 
to  secure  its  passage  by  Congress.     (See  Exhibit  C.) 

The  bill  provides  for  governmental  control  by  license  of  the  packers'  bus5 
ness.  This  feature  is  most  important,  because  by  its  application  not  only  can  u> 
ground  gained  under  license  control  during  the  war  be  held,  but  the  system  of 
regulation  can  be  greatly  improved,  so  that  it  will  afford  protection  to  both  tlif 
consumer  and  the  producer,  until  such  time  as  real  competition  can  be  restored. 
That  must  come  gradually,  as  it  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  Is  to  restore  com- 
petition In  an  industry  in  which  the  control  has  been  concentrated  Into  the 
hands  of  a  small  and  powerful  group.  As  shown  during  the  war,  the  license  Is 
the  most  efficient  Instrument  for  regulation.  The  bill  is  subject  to  amendment, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  changes,  provided  they  do  not  destroy  th»» 
purpose  and  fundamental  character  of  the  legislation. 

We  know  that  the  side  of  the  packers  has  been  ably  presented  in  a  series  of 
advertisements  which  are  frankly  partisan,  and  that  the  case  of  the  consuufcT, 
the  producer,  and  the  small  indej)endent  packer  has  not  been  heard  thus  far 
A  well-balanced  consideration  of  the  case 'against  the  packers,  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  is  of  the  highest  Importance.  We  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  sense  of  fair  play  of  the  great  body  of  American  newspapers,  an«! 
have,  therefore*,  prepared  a  statement  to  the  editors  of  the  American  press  whirti 
gets  fairly  before  them  our  entire  position,  and  which  we  have  asked  them  t> 
give  wide  publicity.  The  statement  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  (S<* 
Exhibit  D.)  It  is  not  a  long  statement;  it  is  well  worth  your  reading,  as  it 
contains  the  essence  of  our  [>osition.  We  quote  a  few  sentences  from  it,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  views  with  serious  concern 
the  extraordinary  campaign  of  concentrated  power  and  concentrated  profit* 
which  the  packers  have  been  and  are  still  conducting  to  influence  American 
public  opinion. 

It  does  not  possess  the  financial  resources  with  which  to  combat  It  on  its 
own  ground,  even  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  All  it  does  desire  to  do  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  evidence  and  arguments  of  all  parties  in  so  vital  a  controversy 
shall  be  fairly  and  fully  presented  to  the  great  popular  jury  of  the  country. 

It  believes  that  neither  the  producers  nod  the  consumers  desire  anything 
that  is  unfair  to  those  who  perform  the  necessary  and  useful  functions  of 
slaughtering  live  stock  and  marketing  its  meat  and  other  products.  It  be- 
lieves, however,  that  they  do  desire  to  open,  and  keep  open,  if  possible,  the 
door  to  free  and  fair  competition  in  every  branch  of  the  great  business  of 
supplying  the  consuming  public  with  the  products  of  the  farm  and  of  the  ranch. 
and  that,  while  such  competition  Is  being  established,  and  until  it  is  estab- 
lished the  practical  monopoly  which  has  confessedly  existed  in  the  past,  and 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found  exists  to-day,  shall  be  ef- 
fectively regulated,  and  controlled  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
producer  and  consumer  alike. 

It  recognizes  the  value  and  the  need  of  cooperation  between  all  those  who 
engage  in  the  interdependent  processes  of  production,  of  manufacture,  and  of 
distribution  :  but  it  must  be  the  cooperation  of  democracy,  and  not  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  financial  oligarchy  with  democracy.  It  must  be  a  cooperation  not 
only  between  packers  and  producers,  but  with  the  consumer;  and  its  object 
must  be  to  furnish  food  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  * 
fair  return  to  those  producers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  who  perform 
essential  services  by  efficient  methods  economically  sound. 

If  our  statement  to  the  press  should  accomplish  its  purpose,  so  that  the 
whole  packer  question  shall  receive  a  full  and  frank  discussion  from  the 
press  of  America,  the  decision  in  the  matter  would  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
American  public  opinion ;  and  we  would  not  fear  the  verdict. 
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It  Is  proper  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  legislation  enacted  at  this  time 
regarding  essential  food  supplies  will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  It  will' 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  both  production  and  distribution;  and  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  it  been  so  important  that  production  and  distribution 
be  mobilized  to  a  single  purpose — viz,  saving  the  world  from  famine.  How 
crucial  Is  the  situation  may  be  inferred  from  President  Wilson's  recent  appeal 
to  Congress  for  $100,000,000  with  which  to  buy  food  for  the  starving  in 
Europe.    We  quote  from  this  appeal,  as  follows: 

"  Food  relief  is  now  the  key  to  the  whole  European  situation  and  to  the 
solutions  of  peace.  Bolshevism  is  steadily  advancing  westward,  is  poisoning 
Germany.  It  can  not  be  stopped  by  force,  but  It  can  be  stopped  by  food,  and 
all  the  leaders  with  whom  I  am  in  conference  agree  that  concerted  action  in 
this  matter  is  of  immediate  and  vital  importance."  < 

Famine  means  anarchy;  and  if  anarchy  spreads  over  Europe,  democracy 
will  not  be  safe  for  the  world,  and  we  and  our  allies  will  have  sacrificed  our 
blood  and  treasure  in  vain. 

In  the  proper  distribution  of  our  food  supplies  until  the  next  harvest,  hangs 
the  fate  of  millions.  The  Food  Administration  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  during  this  winter  between'  three  and  four  hundred  million  people  in 
Europe  will  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  imports  for  food  supplies,  and  that 
at  least  20,000.000  tons  of  our  food  products  for  exports  will  be  required  be- 
fore next  harvest,  as  against  11,820,000  tons  during  the  last  crop  year,  and  a 
yearly  average  of  6,000,000  tons  before  the  war.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
figures  is  sufficient  to  show  the  possibilities  of  manipulation. 

A  chaos  of  speculation  and  profiteering  is  more  than  likely  if  government 
control  and  restraint  is  withdrawn  with  the  signing  of  peace.  The  danger  is 
imminent,  as  the  Food  Administration,  with  which  the  control  and  regulation 
has  rested,  automatically  goes  out  of  business  when  peace  is  signed.  It  is. 
therefore,  not  only  the  part  of  wisdom,  but  it  is  a  stern  necessity  which  de- 
mands prompt  legislative  action,  applied  to  the  group  of  men  who  dominate 
the  food  supplies  of  the  country. 

The  war  has  taught  us  how  to  control  speculation  and  profiteering.  It  has 
also  taught  us  how  distribution  can  be  successfully  accomplished  on  an  im- 
mense scale. 

The  remedies  recommended  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  if  enacted 
into  law.  would  make  permanent  the  system  which  has  proved  so  successful 
during  the  war  in  the  distribution  of  essential  food  products,  especially  live 
stock  and  the  products  therefrom.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  lose  all 
the  ground  gained  by  going  back  to  the  old  order. 

Why  should  we  not  improve  the  quality  of  governmental  administration  so 
that  it  will  perform  its  functions  even  more  efficiently? 

FINANCES. 

Our  secretary-treasurer  will  submit  to  you  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
fntncoc;  0f  the  market  committee.  You  will  see  that  we  have  4pent,  during 
1918,  $13,566.66  of  your  money.  We  have  been  as  economical  as  possible.  It  is 
up  to  you  to  say  whether  the  results  accomplished  have  been  commensurate 
with  the  outlay.  Spread  over  the  membership  of  our  association  and  the 
a  filiated  associations  the  amount  per  capita  is  very  small.  We  believe  that 
the  market  committee  is  the  most  effective  and  economical  instrument  avail- 
able to  you  for  the  solution  of  your  market  problems,  and  we  recommend  its 
continuance,  and  that  it  be  financed  in  the  same  manner  as  during  1918  when 
one-half  cent  per  capita  was  assessed  by  most  of  the  State  associations. 

Just  at  this  juncture  when  legislation  of  vital  importance  is  pending  there 
are  heavy  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with  the  hearings  which  must  be 
met  A  large  association  like  this  can  not  expect  that  its  interests  will  properly 
be  protected  without  considerable  expenditure  of  funds,  especially  when  power* 
ful  interests  are  spending  money  in  unlimited  quantities  to  defeat  the  very 
things  for  which  we  stand. 

To  sum  up  the  work  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year,  briefly : 

First.  We  did  our  best  to  help  mobilize  production  and  distribution  for  the 
winning  of  the  war. 

Second.  We  urged  on  the  administration  the  Importance  of  adopting  a  national 
live-stock  policy. 

Third.  We  cooperated  with  other  producers  for  the  removal  of  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  meat  consumption. 
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Fourth.  We  Indorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  Ave.  and  we 
especially  approve  the  one  which  placed  the  stock  yards  and  commission  men 
under  Federal  license. 

No  matter  what  disposition  is  finally  made  of  the  stock  yards  and  other  dis- 
tributing facilities,  license  of  the  commission  men  and  traders  should  be  made 
permanent  under  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pro- 
ducers may  then  be  heard  by  an  impartial  tribunal  before  charges  can  arbitrarily 
be  imposed  on  them,  as  in  the  past. 

Fifth.  Our  principal  work  was  in  cooperating  with  and  assisting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  whose  recommendations  we  approved. 

We  recommend  that  the  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  continued,  and  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  secure  the  prompt  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  which  will  embody 
the  fundamental  principles  for  which  we  have  contended  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  time  is  opportune,  but  united  action  among  the  producers1  organiza- 
tions is  imperative,  if  legislation  is  to  be  secured. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  tlu't  our  association  cooperate  actively  with  other 

agricultural  and  live-stock  organizations  whose  fundamental  aims  are  similar. 

In  tendering  our  resignation,  we  wish  to  thank  the  officers  and  members  of 

the  association  for  their  unfailing  support.    We  fully  appreciate  the  courteous 

treatment  at  all  times  accorded  us,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  us. 

Our  president,  Mr.  Pryor,  has  attended  most  of  the  meetings  during  the  year, 
and  both  he  and  our  secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Tomlinson,  have  given  freely  of  their 
time  and  rendered  assistance  of  the  highest  value. 

As  usual,  we  have  found  Mr.  Fisher's  sound  advice  and  his  argumeuts  on  our 
behalf  most  helpful,  especially  in  legislative  matters.    We  are  most  fortunate 
In  having  so  able  a  legal  representative. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  A.  Jastbo,  Chairman*, 

B.  L.  Burke,  Vice  Chairman, 

Joseph  M.  Casey, 

Dwioht  B.  Heabd, 

W.  R.  Stuffs, 

H.  C,  Wallace, 

Market  Committee. 
The  Producer,  the  Packer,  and  the  Kendrick  Bill. 

[By  E.  L.  Burke.  Vice  Chairman,  Market  Committee,  American  National  Live  Stock 

Association.) 

The  days  of  the  profiteers  are  numbered.  Those  who  hope  to  conquer  the 
world  and  profiteer  by  force  of  arms  have  gone  down  in  disaster.  Now  those 
who  rule  over  the  destiny  of  the  food  products  of  the  world  have  lined  np  for 
battle  against  those  who  must  consume  their  products  or  starve.  Obviously 
the  interests  of  the  producers  are  with  the  consumers,  as  they  furnish  his 
ultimate  market,  and  he  should  reach  them  by  the  shortest  route  without  waste 
or  profiteering.  To-day  the  whole  world  is  asking  how  this  can  be  accomplished. 
Considering  the  comparatively  simple  character  of  the  business  of  slaughtering 
live  stock  and  distributing  its  products,  this  would  appear  to  Ih»  not  a  ver> 
difficult  matter.  Nor  would  it  be,  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  a  monop- 
oly, which  for  40  years  or  more  has  quietly  but  surely  been  tightening  up 
its  grip  on  the  distributing  end  of  the  business,  to  the  despair  of  tb»»  protfwer 
and  consumer  alike.  Under  the  plausible  guise  of  economy,  efficiency,  and 
small  profits  ("fraction  of  a  cent")  per  pound  the  monopolistic  forces  have 
been  allowed  a  free  hand  to  organize  and  expand.  Not  satisfied  with  distribut- 
ing the  products  of  live  stock,  they  have  been  gradually  reaching  out  to  secure 
control  over  many  other  essential  food  products. 

About  four  years  ago  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  recognized 
this  monopoly  as  a  serious  and  growing  menace  to  the  Nation,  and  ever  since 
has  worked  unremittingly  to  place  the  facts  before  the  American  people.  The 
investigation  of  the  packers  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Its  report 
to  the  President  giving  the  facts,  was  the  result.  That  in  itself  was  not  enough. 
It  has  taken  the  war  with  the  world-wide  upheaval  in  social,  political,  and 
industrial  conditions  to  make  the  long-suffering  people  understand.  The  ftpertiv 
of  a  starving  world  with  a  small  group  of  profiteers  in  control  of  the  essentia! 
food  products  has  finally  forced  the  issue.  No  amount  of  clever  advertising  in 
the  press  or  propaganda  work  among  the  live-stock  men  can  obscure  it,  nor 
prevent  a  settlement  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.    Reduced  to  its " 
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terms  the  problem  is  simple  enough.  The  real  issue  is:  Shall  we,  through 
Congress,  assume  national  control  of  the  process  of  distribution  of  the  essential 
food  products,  or  shall  we  continue  to  allow  a  few  men  with  unlimited  wealth 
and  power  to  stand  between  the  producer  and  consumer  and  dictate  absolutely 
the  terms  on  which  each  shall  live? 

The  packers,  instead  of  recognizing  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  are  em- 
blazoned across  the  sky,  and  accepting  reasonable  legislation,  have  thrown  down 
the  gage  of  battle.  As  might  be  expected,  lined  up  with  them  are  the  re- 
actionary interests,  besides  a  great  following  of  people  who  are  one  way  or 
another  subject  to  their  influence,  or  who  conceive  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to 
play  the  game  that  way.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  ramifications  of 
their  business  are  infinite  and  their  tentacles  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Un- 
fortunately, this  includes  a  majority  of  the  live-stock  commission  men.  They 
are  the  paid  agents  and  natural  allies  of  the  producers  and  the  interests  He 
with  them.  By  throwing  in  with  the  packers  in  this  great  emergency,  the 
commission  men  are  losing  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  render  a  great 
public  service.  The  tremendous  pressure  on  them  from  the  packers  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  proposed  to  place  them  also  under  license  must  be  given  due 
consideration  in  judging  their  motives. 

The  stockyards  press,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  packers  and  commission 
men,  by  a  campaign  of  dishonesty  and  clever  misrepresentation,  is  attempting 
to  deceive  the  public,  am]  especially  the  producers,  as  to  the  true  character  of 
the  legislation.  The  cry  of  Government  operation,  socialism,  bolshevlsm,  has 
been  raised  to  obscure  the  true  purpose  of  the  bills  before  Congress.  The 
producers,  according  to  the  bills  proposed,  are  not  to  be  licensed,  the  statements 
of  the  stockyards  press  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

If  the  packers  and  their  supporters  were  not  blind  to  the  march  of  events  in 
the  world  they  would  realize  that  by  opposing  sane  legislation  they  are  court- 
ing disaster,  including  the  vary  things  against  which  they  are  crying  out.  But 
in  spite  of  clever  propaganda  and  the  ill-advised  campaign  in  the  stockyards 
press,  the  results  of  the  monopoly  can  no  longer  be  covered  up.  The  great  wave 
of  popular  indignation  against  the  profiiteer  in  food  and  the  almost  universal 
demand  of  the  American  people  for  food-control  legislation  is  a  sure  sign  that 
at  last  the  situation  is  understood  and  will  be  dealt  with. 

THE  TWO  PENDING  BILLS. 

There  are  two  bills  now  pending  before  Congress  very  similar  in  character, 
out  of  which  a  single  bill  should  be  favorably  reported  by  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  in  both  the  Senate  and  House,  and  which  should  accomplish  the 
desired  result  if  passed  by  Congress.  They  are  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills, 
and  every  stockman  should  carefully  read  the  bills  instead  of  accepting  as  true 
the  garbled  accounts  of  the  stockyards  press.  These  bills  deserve  the  hearty 
support  of  all  right-thinking  men,  becaue — 

First.  They  provide  for  the  regulation  and  control  by  license  of  the  packers, 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  An  Impartial  agency  with  full 
power  would  tbereby  be  established,  insuring  fair  treatment  to  producer,  con- 
sumer, and  middle  man. 

.  Second.  They  provide  for  the  divorcement  of  the  packer  from  the  stockyards 
and  place  the  latter  under  license,  which  should  result  in  making  them  great 
public  trade  marts,  where  competition  will  be  encouraged,  good  service  provided, 
and  reasonable  charges  for  yardage  and  a  good  quality  of  feed  guaranteed. 

Third.  They  provide  not  only  for  making  common  carrier  of  the  packers' 
refrigerator  cars,  but  also  require  the  railroad  companies  to  povide  an  adequate 
supply  of  refrigerator  cars  for  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  trade.  The  channels 
of  distribution  would  thus  be  opened  and  competition  encouraged.  This  will 
not  prevent  the  packers  from  owning  their  own  car  equipment. 

Fourth.  They  provide  for  licensing  the  commission  men  and  the  live-stock 
journals.  The  former,  who  have  heretofore  been  a  law  unto  themselves,  may 
be  so  regulated  that  instead  of  arbitrarily  imposing  charges  and  making  rules 
and  regulations,  the  producer  will  have  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an 
Impartial  arbitrator  to  whom  he  can  appeal.  The  latter  may  be  so  regulated 
that  they  will  be  compelled  to  deal  fairly  with  live-stock  problems,  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  divergence  of  interest  between  producer,  commission  man,  and 
packer. 

Fifth.  They  provide  for  full  publicity  regarding  the  business  of  the  packers, 
admittedly  the  largest  commercial  enterprise  in  the  country. 
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Sixth.  The  Kenyon  bill  not  only  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tc 
regulate  and  control  the  relation  of  the  packers  to  their  business  in  commodities 
other  than  live  stock,  but  al«o  places  a  well-defined  limit  on  their  operations  in 
unrelated  lines  of  business. 

Seventh.  The  Kenyon  bill  also  encourages  the  establishment  of  depots  by 
local  agencies,  open  to  all  on  equal  terms,  for  slaughtering  live  stock,  and  for 
preserving,  storing,  and  distributing  the  products  of  live  stock  and  perishable 
food  products.  Government  cooperation,  including  inspection,  is  provided  for, 
which  guarantees  the  quality  of  the  products.  Small  packers  may  thus  find  an 
outlet  for  their  products  without  going  to  the  expense  of  providing  expensive 
storage  plants  and  branch  houses.  Producers  accessible  to  these  depots  should 
be  able  to  find  a  good  market  for  their  products  and  reach  the  consumer  by 
the  shortest  route. 

These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  bills.  There  are  others  which  are 
well  worth  careful  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  next  gentleman  who  wishes  to  be 
heard  ?  Mr.  Gustaf son,  you  are  here  all  the  time,  and  you  are  will- 
ing to  give  way  to  Mr.  Biddle,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Biddle. 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  state  your  name,  business,  and 
address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOE  D.  BIDDLE,  HAHTOBD,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Biddle.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joe  D.  Biddle,  and  I  am 
from  Hanford,  Calif. 

If  permissible,  I  would  like  to  make  my  statement  as  soon  as  I 
can,  as  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  set  away,  and  then  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Biddle.  My  fellow  committeemen,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to-day  and  say  that  I  have  traveled  about  3,500  miles, 
coming  from  the  Golden  State  of  California,  a  State  occupying 
among  the  Union  of  States,  as  it  does,  with  a  population  of  about 
3,000,000,  and  still  growing,  and  assessed  valuation  of  about 
$9,000,000,000,  together  with  its  great  diversity  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
mercial products  and  its  rich  mineral  resources  that  are  just  in  their 
infancy,  and  its  congenial  climate  that  is  unsurpassed  or  unequalled 
anywhere,  with  its  beautiful  sunshine  where  cyclones  are  never  found, 
and  where  the  flowers  never  cease  to  bloom  the  year  around,  with 
its  alfalfa  fields  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  galore.  We  Californians 
could  not  ask  for  anything  more,  so  with  all  of  these  existing  facts 
I  am  going  to  say  that  I  believe  California  is  meritorious  of  being 
heard  from  on  these  important  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  which  are 
so  far-reaching  and  are  of  such  great  detriment,  as  I  consider,  to 
the  live-stock  industry  of  all  the  States  if  passed.  I  wish  I  was 
capable  or  had  the  power  of  speech  to  cope  and  argue  like  those  to 
whom  you  have  already  heard,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  only  a 
business  man  and  not  accustomed  to  make  public  speeches.  There- 
fore, I  most  forcibly  feel  the  inability  to  do  so,  and  I  trust  you  won't 
expect  much,  as  I  will  be  very  brief;  but  before  proceeding  further  I 
desire  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  have  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia 32  years,  having  come  from  Tennessee,  my  native  State,  and 
now  to  better  show  you  who  I  am  and  my  relevancy  toward  these 
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bills,  I  am  going  to  beg  your  pardon  and  ask  your  permission  to  refer 
to  my  personal  ousiness  and  experience  in  California,  all  of  which  I 
desire  you  take  into  consideration  to  corroborate  anything  I  may 
hereinafter  say  or  suggest  and  to  further  state  that  I  have  not  come 
here  in  the  interest  of  any  corporation  or  corporations  or  any  packer 
or  packers,  but  solely  on  my  own  initiative,  oought  my  own  round- 
trip  ticket,  and  expect  to  pay  all  my  expenses  and  everything.  1 
have  not  been  back  to  my  native  State  for  32  years,  and  I  thought 
in  making  this  trip  I  would  get  my  return  ticket  by  Tennessee  and 
see  my  old  home  and  friends  and  my  wife  who  is  now  visiting  there, 
having  gone  there  last  June,  and  she  has  not  been  there  for  20  years, 
so  this  will,  I  trust,  explain  my  visit  here,  as  I  never  was  here  before. 
Been  too  busy  ever  since  I  went  to  California  to  get  away. 

Now,  back  to  my  business  and  experience  in  California.  When  I 
first  landed  in  California  in  1879, 1  stayed  two  months  looking  over 
the  country.  It  was  a  dry  year  and  I  went  back  to  Tennessee,  and 
then  in  1882  I  came  back  and  stayed  six  months  and  saw  a  great  im- 
provement there  had  been  made,  so  I  went  back  to  Tennessee  and  sold 
out  my  property  and  came  back  in  1887,  and  have  been  there  ever 
since. 

Now,  one  of  my  branches  of  business  has  been  and  is  to-day  a 
dealer  in  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Another  is  the  wool  business,  and  is  to-day.  I  have  been  with  one 
firm  in  San  Francisco,  Thomas  Denigan,  Sons  &  Co.,  for  30  years. 
Our  business  relations  have  been  so  friendly  and  affectionate  that 
our  business  relations  are  secondary  to  our  social  relations.  T  have 
also  been  in  the  fruit  business,  planted  and  owned  over  800  acres  of 
raisin  vines,  apricots,  and  prunes,  built  packing  houses,  packed  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  also  had  several  other  large  packing  firms  to  pack 
fruit  for  me,  which  I  shipped  to  the  different  eastern  markets ;  also 
was  in  the  merchandise  business.  Organized  and  incorporated  the 
Hanford  Mercantile  Store  of  Hanford,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  Also  bought  oil  lands  in  Bakersfield  and  Coalinga  oil 
fields  and  organized  several  large  companies  composed  of  the  officials 
of  some  of  the  largest  banks  of  San  Francisco,  namely,  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.  Bank,  Savings  Union  Bank,  Bank  of  California,  Daniel  Myers 
Bank,  and  other  capitalists. 

Also  have  been  agent  for  several  of  the  large  banks  in  California, 
loaning  thousands  of  dollars  throughout  the  State,  namely,  the  Sac- 
ramento Bank  of  Sacramento,  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society  of 
San  Francisco,  California  Loan  Society  of  San  Francisco,  and  sev- 
eral individual  capitalists.  Also  agent  for  several  large  insurance 
companies  of  San  Francisco.  Also  owned  and  run  25,000  sheep. 
Also  helped  to  organize  and  build  the  first  hotel  in  Hanford,  Calii.. 
the  Hotel  Artesia.  Also  helped  to  organize  the  first  chamber  or 
commerce  and  and  have  been  one  of  its  active  directors  until  recently. 
Resigned  on  account  of  a  multiplicity  of  business  and  believing  it  was 
best  to  change  and  put  younger  men  into  the  business.  Also  bought, 
fed,  and  shipped  for  10  to  15  years  from  15,000  to  20,000  hogs  an- 
nually. Also  hold  to-day  the  State  record  of  California  as  shipping 
the  greatest  number  of  hogs  from  one  place  in  one  day — namely, 
1,200  head  on  a  special  Southern  Pacific  train  from  Hanford  to 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  bought,  shipped,  and  sold  to  the  different  pack- 
ers in  California  and  Oregon  from  January  1,  1918,  to  January  1. 
1919,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  hogs,  more 
fully  specified  by  some  cards  which  I  had  printed  last  January,  which 
I  have  here  to-day.  Evidence  by  my  bank  pass  book  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hanford,  Calif.,  which  aggregates  $679,932.62,  all 
of  which  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  to  show  that  I  am  directly  and 
individually  and  collectively  interested  in  the  live-stock  business. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  with  all  of  these  existing  facts,  with  due  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Kendrick,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am 
against  their  bills  as  I  understand  them  to  be,  and  that  they  propose 
to  have  the  Government  appoint  a  Federal  commissioner  at  a  salary 
of  $10,000  per  annum,  with  sufficient  subordinates  to  supervise  and 
control  by  Federal  license  all  the  packing  plants,  stockyards,  and 
refrigerating  cars. 

Card  to  the  good  farmers  of  Kings,  Fresno,  Mndern,  Merced,  Tulnre,  and  Kern 
Counties : 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  through  the  patronage  you  have  so  kindly  extended  to 
me  for  the  last  12  months,  that  the  aggregate  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  passed 
through  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hanford,  Calif.,  as  evidenced  by  my  bank 
pass  books,  shows  that  I  have  handled  $679,932.62  worth  of  hogs. 

For  which  I  desire  to  express  my  whole  heart  full  of  appreciations,  endeavor- 
ing at  all  times  to  treat  everybody  fairly,  honestly,  and  justly.  We  are  all 
prone  to  make  mistakes  sometimes.  If  I  mistreated  or  made  mistakes,  it  was 
not  done  intentionally. 

Therefore  I  am  hopeful  of  meriting  a  continuation  of  this  large  percentage  and 
of  gaining  many  new  customers. 

When  you  have  hogs  to  sell  call  me  by  phone  at  my  expense,  or  come  and  see 
me ;  I  have  been  in  the  business  32  years,  and  by  this  time  I  ought  to  know  how 
to  handle  hogs  and  keep  in  touch  with  top  markets  at  all  times. 

Therefore,  with  this  long,  highly  bought  experience  I  will  guarantee  to  handle 
your  hogs  for  as  small  a  margin  as  anyone,  giving  you  the  highest  market  prices 
at  all  times.  Fatten  your  hogs  well  before  offering  for  sale,  say  200  to  225 
pounds,  the  sizes  that  always  bring  the  best  prices.  Be  certain  to  call  me  before 
selling. 

Above  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  convincing.  With  a  great  big 
Happy  New  Year  blended  in  with  lots  of  sunshine  and  prosperity,  with  supreme 
peace  for  everybody,  I  beg  to  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours,  always, 

Joe  D.  Biddle, 
Hanford,  Calif. 

Now,  Mr.  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Kendrick  in  introducing  these  bills  no 
doubt  had  good  intentions,  having  as  their  main  object  the  lowering 
of  all  kinds  of  commercial  food  and  the  necessities  of  life,  which  is 
very  commendable  and  is  what  the  good  people  need  and  deserve;  but 
the  theory  may  be  all  right  but  their  method  in  my  opinion  is  not 
practicable. 

If  I  understand  their  bills  they  further  contain  the  power  to  cut 
the  packers  out  of  owning  any  stock  in  any  stockyard  or  any  refrig- 
erating cars,  all  of  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  packers'  auxiliaries, 
aftd  to  exclude  these  needed  accommodations  it  would  be  class  legis- 
lation and  would  be  unconstitutional  and  ruination  as  I  consider  the 
live-stock  industry. 

Now,  my  good  committeemen,  here  is  one  great  vital  factor  that 
involves  so  much  interest  to  all  the  live-stock  industry  in  every  State. 
In  the  first  place,  we  dealers  and  growers  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
need  good  adequate  stockyards  at  the  different  places  where  we  ship 
our  stock  to  sell  on  the  different  markets  where  the  stock  can't* 
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properly  fed  and  watered  before  selling,  thus  saving  the  big  shrink- 
age which  every  dealer  counts  on  as  his  profit. 

So  now  when  we  get  the  good,  sufficient  stockyards,  then  we  need 
our  cold  storage,  which  is  as  I  consider  to-day,  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  that  was  ever  invented  to  humanity,  not  as  to  its  direct 
profits  obtained  therefrom  by  the  builders  or  owners  of  same,  because 
this  kind  of  property  always  deteriorates  very  fast  and  is  an  invest- 
ment that  seldom  any  capitalist  seeks  after,  but  to  the  producer  it 
gives  a  market  at  all  times  for  all  kinds  of  commercial  products  when 
we  need  it  most,  especially  during  the  warm  weather  when  our  prod- 
uct won't  keep  and  probably  when  the  market  is  down  and  no  one 
wants  to  buy  unless  it  be  those  who  are  willing  to  take  risks  by  using 
cold  storage,  and  take  chances  for  the  markets  to  go  still  lower  or 
higher  as  the  case  may  be.  No  farmer  or  dealer  can  afford  to  take 
.  these  chances  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  market  except  capitalists  who 
can  afford  to  suffer  losses. 

To  successfully  handle  cold-storage  products  efficiently  they  must 
be  able  to  have  refrigerating  cars  when  they  need  them  most  and 
have  sale  for  their  product,  so  now  this  is  the  great  question.  Will 
the  railroads  or  the  Government  build  and  furnish  these  needed 
refrigerating  cars  with  the  same  efficiency  as  those  who  own  and  build 
the  cold-storage  plants  and  packing  houses  ?    Most  assuredly  not. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  take  California :  I  have  been  in  Cali- 
fornia as  stated  for  32  years,  and  have  been  trying  and  trying 
to  get  capitalists  to  invest  and  build  these  needed  stockyards  both  at 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  but  it  seems  that  no  one  wants  to 
lead  in  this  enterprise,  so  now  here  is  where  the  packer  or  packers 
come  in.  If  we  don't  get  some  one  who  is  directly  interested  in  the 
meat  product  who  will  put  up  the  capital  and  be  interested,  I  fear 
California  will  never  grow  in  meat  production  like  it  would  if  these 
valuable  improvements  were  made,  nor  will  any  new  country  grow 
without  these  needed  accommodations. 

And  let  me  say  right  here  that  this  is  what  California  needs.  No 
place  in  California  has  a  public  stockyard  where  any  dealers  or 
growers  can  ship  his  stock  and  have  it  watered  and  fed,  like  other 
places  where  there  are  good  stockyards;  they  simply  have  to  ship 
their  stock  and  take  the  chances  of  the  trains  being  delayed  and  their 
stock  kept  over  oftentimes  unloaded  while  in  transit,  and  by  the  time 
the  stock  gets  to  destination  the  shrinkage  is  so  heavy  that  we  dealers 
and  growers  in  California  almost  want  to  quit  the  business,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  valuable  effects  by  having  these  improvements 
placed  in  California,  and  now  since  the  Government  has  had  control 
of  the  railroad  it  never  did  have  such  bad  experience.  If  stock  is  de- 
layed and  don't  reach  the  destination  on  schedule  time,  and  we  get 
after  the  officials  of  the  road,  they  say,  "  well,  the  Government  is  run- 
ning the  roads  now  and  we  have  to  do  as  they  say."  So  you  see  we 
Californians  are  up  against  it,  as  we  have  no  competition  on  the 
roads  while  the  Government  is  running  them.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  both  ought  to  have  good  public  stockyards  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  production  instead  of  retarding  it  as  it  now  exists. 

Again,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  just  let  us  admit  that  the  Kenyon 
and  Kendrick  bills  were  passed.  What  would  be  the  result  and  how 
would  they  operate? 
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In  the  beginning  of  all  undertakings  of  anything  in  life  either  by 
individuals  or  corporations,  or  any  associations  of  people  there  is  a 
supreme  factor  that  is  paramount  to  and  guides  everything  if  you 
obtain  success  and  efficiency,  and  that  is  time,  and  time  alone,  seem- 
ingly one  of  God's  greatest  gifts  given  unto  man. 

Now  if  we  admit  that  these  are  solid  concrete  facts,  which  they 
are  if  you  appoint  your  Federal  commissioner  and  take  control  of 
all  the  packing  plants  and  their  auxiliaries  by  Federal  license  with 
inexperienced  officials,  who  have  had  no  time  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary training,  what  will  be  the  result — a  failure  beyond  all  ques- 
tion and  doubt.  Just  like  the  Government  running  the  railroads, 
and  the  telegraph  lines  and  the  public  telephones,  the  public  has 
got  enough  of  the  public  control. 

It  is  characteristic  the  world  over,  that  no  one  can  or  will  have 
the  same  living  interest  in  any  kind  of  business  as  he  would  if  he 
was  directly  interested.  Nor  would  he  have  the  same  aspirations, 
or  incentive,  to  go  ahead  and  make  improvements. 

Just  compare  the  old  packers  who  have  spent  the  best  portion  of 
their  lives  studying  out  and  building  up  their  trade,  and  making 
all  the  modern  improvements  necessary  to  now  cope  with  our  fast 
growing  country,  fondly  looking  forward  in  their  old  age  to  grant 
and  give  a  competency  to  their  children,  or  their  successors  in  in- 
terest, flesh  of  their  own  flesh,  and  blood  of  thoir  own  blood,  is 
the  most  sacred  of  all. 

If  supervised  by  Federal  officials,  and  deprived  of  their  auxil- 
iaries that  are  connected  with  these  packing  plants,  as  the  Kenyon 
and  Kendrick  bills  propose,  would  they  and  could  they  have  the 
heart  to  continue  in  uusiness?  No;  never.  No  inducement  to  con- 
tinue; time  too  short  in  life  to  commence  again,  and  no  enticement 
left  for  their  children  to  follow  the  changes. 

Furthermore,  you  might  grant  and  say  that  if  the  Kenyon  and 
Kendrick  bills  were  passed,  that  the  new  officials  would  retain  part 
or  even  all  of  the  old  employees.  If  they  did,  the  .old  employees 
could  not,  nor  naturally  would  not,  have  the  same  interest  for  the 
new  administration  as  they  did  for  their  old  employers,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  characteristic  that  the  longer  persons  work  for  em- 
ployers they  become  attached  to  each  other,  and  furthermore  when 
old  employees  who  have  spent  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  and 
are  unable  to  work  and  don't  have  sufficient  means  or  insurance 
to  take  care  of  them  in  their  old  age,  then  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  packers  would  take  good  care  of  them.  And  in  summing  up  all 
the  old  dependent  people  among  the  different  packing  plants  and 
the  auxiliaries  connected  therewith  there  would  be  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  such  to  take  care  of,  and  this  item  alonq  is  enough 
to  defeat  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills,  all  of  which  is  of  more 
intrinsic  value  than  dollars  and  cents  to  take  care  of  these  old  work- 
ers. By  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  Congress  would  have  to 
make  new  laws  to  be  effective  if  they  were  to  take  care  of  them  in 
the  same  way. 

Now  let  us  not  pass  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills.  Cut  out  all 
class  legislation  and  treat  everybody  alike,  granting  and  giving  the 
same  freedom  and  right  that  is  given  under  our  constitution  and 
laws. 
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What  procedure  then  is  best  to  have  universal  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness?  The  keynote  is  first  to  lower  the  prices  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  taking  into  consideration  that  supply  and  demand 
rules  and  govern  all  commercial  kinds  of  products  everywhere. 

So  now,  if  the  natural  procedure  of  all  kinds  of  business  does  not 
resume  its  normal  condition  on  prices  of  all  kinds  of  food  articles, 
together  with  satisfactory  wages  for  labor,  like  it  was  before  the  war, 
which  I  am  satisfied  it  will,  the  only  thing  is  in  my  opinion  that  is 
needed  is  to  take  a  little  time  and  let  the  war  settle,  then  we  won't 
need  all  of  this  agitation  for  putting  our  good  free  people  under 
Government  license  to  do  and  transact  business,  whereas  before  we 
have  lived  and  lived  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years  and  our 
parents  and  grandparents  never  had  to  resort  to  these  taotics  i)y 
license  but  got  along  supremely  free  and  happy. 

But  now  if  this  solution  doesn't  prevail  then  I  would  make  the 
following  suggestion,  which  is  a  problem  that  is  a  serious  one  and 
far  reaching  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  many  angles  that 
are  connected  therein.  The  most  important  factor  of  all  is  to  in- 
crease and  encourage  production  and  economy  and  especially  on  such 
food  products  and  articles  as  are  needed  most,  and  to  do  this,  we 
have  got  to  take  care  of  the  labor  or  on  an  equal  basis,  who  produces 
the  food,  protect  and  regulate  transportation,  also  the  labor  that  it 
takes  to  transport  it  to  the  place  of  distribution  and  consumption. 

Now  in  order  to  harmonize  all  of  these  betterments  for  the  masses, 
it  is  my  opinion  to  increase  and  amend  the  national  commission  by 
having  the  President  make  the  additional  appointment  from  the 
different  States  on  all  kinds  of  food  products,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life. and  labor  and  transportation,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  ascertain 
the  supply  and  demand  from  time  to  time  annually,  if  deemed  best, 
and  when  so  obtained  to  regulate  wholesale  prices  and  transporta- 
tion and  wages  for  labor  accordingly,  granting  and  giving  packers 
and  everybody  alike  free  right  to  use  and  own  cold-storage  refriger- 
ating cars,  warehouses,  stockyards,  in  fact  any  auxiliaries  pertain- 
ing thereto  when  the  season  and  time  demands  it.  By  this  method 
we  cut  out  all  friction  and  stimulate  and  encourage  production,  and 
all  retailers  of  all  kinds  of  commercial  products  and  merchandise 
will  have  and  make  competition  with  each  other  which  will  regulate 
and  benefit  them,  and  keep  prices  on  a  lower  basis  because  they  will 
have  a  fixed  price  on  the  wholesaler  on  a  basis  to  operate  on  that  will 
govern  the  profits. 

.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  is  very  important,  and  that 
is  the  basis  as  I  understand  of  this  whole  action.  Whenever  the 
wholesale  price  is  fixed — and  you  see  the  wholesale  price  is  the  leader, 
and  the  otners  have  got  to  follow — when  you  fix  the  wholesale  price 
the  retailer  is  bound  to  sell  by  that. 

Senator  Norms.  Who  would  you  have  fix  it? 

Mr.  Biddle.  The  Government 

Senator  Norms.  Do  not  you  want  the  Government  to  fix  anything 
except  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Biddle.  We  want  them  to  fix  the  wholesale  price  if  this  war 
doesn't  settle  it. 

Senator  Norms.  And  if  not  who  would  you  have  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Biddle.  That  is  what  I  say,  let  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
missioner for  each  State,  and  let  it  depend  upon  the  supply  and  de- 
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mand;  if  they  are  short  of  one  thing  regulate  the  price  accord- 
ingly. 

Senator  Norms.  You  would  have  then  a  commission  of  49  men? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir ;  one  for  each  State. 

Senator  Norms.  How  much  salary  would  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  would  amount  to  any  ma- 
terial sum,  or  if  it  did,  it  would  cover  this 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  I  am  just  trying  to  get  your  idea. 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  am  in  favor  of  paying  a  man  what  he  is  worth. 

Senator  Norris.  What  kind  of  man  would  you  want  for  each  State 
on  that  commission? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  would  get  the  best  man  to  be  had. 

Senator  Norris.  A  man  who  has  had  experience? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir;  an  unbiased  and  straightforward  man. 

Senator  Norris.  For  instance,  like  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  one  of 
the  brightest  of  the  packers,  and  I  think  conceded  to  be  a  very  bright 
man  and  one  who  knows  all  about  the  packing  busines;  would  you 
pay  salaries  about  like  they  pay? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  that  would  depend,  of  course,  on  the  amount  of 
business  done.    This  is  far  reaching. 

Senator  Norms.  Well,  it  would  be  a  large  amount  of  business,  an<l 
probably  you  would  want  to  increase  his  salary  some? 

Mr.  Biddle.  You  would  want  to  get  statistics,  and  see  what  the 
amount  of  products  on  hand  this  year  would  be  as  compared  with 
what  was  short  last  year.  And  if  it  were  short  in  any  line  you 
would  regulate  the  price  accordingly. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  salaries  the  packers  get! 
Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Wilson  &  Co..  gets  as  a  salary? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  do  not.  I  have  heard  that  some  of  these  packer 
managers  get  $10,000  a  year  or  $15,000  a  year. 

Senator  Norris.  He  testified  before  this  committee  that  he  got 
$125,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Biddle.  He  might;  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  they  gave  him  a  bonus  of  $1,500,000  of 
stock,  and  some  other  things  that  I  do  not  remember  about  now.  1 
took  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  were  very  solicitous  about 
these  packers,  for  fear  they  might  get  into  the  poorhouse,  or  that 
their  children  might. 

Mr.  Biddle.  No;  but  I  was  talking  about  the  general  situation, 
and  how  they  might  be  affected. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  I  wanted  to  relieve  your  mind,  as  far  a* 
Mr.  Wilson's  dependents  are  concerned,  if  he  is  saving,  for  I  feel  they 
will  get  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Biddle.  All  right.  Senator.  I  will  finish  my  statement  in  a 
minute. 

Then,  if  a  retailer  choses  to  make  prices  beyond  a  reasonable  profit 
his  neighbor  by  competition  will  keep  the  prices  down,  otherwise  he 
would  lose  his  trade  and  not  succeed  in  business  by  being  contented 
with  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  legitimate  profit,  whereas  now  the 
markets  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  are  wide  open,  except  the  article 
of  wheat,  which  price  is  limited  bv  the  Government  for  the  present 
year  of  1919. 

Senator  Norkis.  Isn't  that  contra rv  to  what  vow  said  at  first:  that 
we  ought  not  to  mix  into  these  things? 
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Mr.  Biddle.  No.  I  qualified  that  by  saying  that  I  thought  that  the 
war  ought  to  settle  it,  but  that  if  it  does  not,  then  do  this. 

Senator  Norms.  How  long  ought  we  to  wait  to  find  out  whether 
the  war  will  settle  it  or  notf 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  that  has  been  sometime  now,  but 

Senator  Norms  (interposing).  And  it  has  not  settled  things  yet? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  it  is  more  like  the  league  they  are  debating, 
and  it  may  take  some  months. 

Senator  Norms.  Do  you  think  the  League  of  Nations  will  settle 
it? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  don't  know.  That  seems  to  be  the  agitation 
now,  and  when  we  get  that  settled  we  will  get  down  to  business. 

Senator  Norms.  We  wouldn't  injure  the  League  of  Nations  by 
putting  on  such  an  amendment,  would  we? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  want  to  intimate  that  this  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  league. 

Now  if  you  will  let  me  finish  my  statement: 

The  present  prices  existing  as  they  are,  some  of  them  soaring  to 
the  sky,  have  caused  all  the  strikes  among  the  laborers  because  of 
the  prices  being  so  high  they  could  not  support  their  families  under 
the  present  wages  they  receive;  and  unless  there  is  a  system  by  which 
the  price  of  food  commodities  and  all  other  articles  can  be  governed, 
we  may  not  expect  harmony  and  peace  to  rule.  But  if  we  wait  as 
before  herein  stated  letting  the  war  all  settle  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  will  have  peace  and  good  will  and  prosperity  for  all  without 
the  action  of  this  last  mentioned  Federal  commission  being  ap- 
pointed. 

Regarding  the  prices  of  wheat  let  me  say  right  here  that  our 
present  supply  of  wheat  is  attributable  to  the  encouragement  and 
good  prices  fixed  by  our  Government  during  the  war ;  and  now  it  is 
my  opinion  that  after  the  war  is  all  settled,  that  supply  and  demand 
will  regulate  and  govern  all  commercial  products  and  will  afford 
and  give  all  producers  good  living  profits. 

Admitting  that  all  of  the  proponents  examination  and  testimony 
has  been  conscientiously  given  in  favor  of  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick 
bills,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  think  they  have  been  over  excited.  That  in 
cases  where  any  party  or  parties  violate  any  of  our  existing  laws 
either  by  forming  monopolies  or  doing  anything  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  our  good  people,  that  there  are  now  antitrust  laws  exist- 
ing sufficient  in  my  opinion  to  prosecute  andpunish  any  party  or 
parties  without  inforcing  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  on  the 
good  ones  who  are  legitimately  carrying  on  their  matters  of  business 
m  peace  and  happiness. 

Now  in  conclusion,  I  ask  of  your  honorable  committee  that  you 
weigh  and  take  everything  impartially  into  consideration  granting 
and  giving  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  all  of  their  merits  reserv- 
ing as  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  preponderance  of  proof  sufficient 
for  you  to  decide  against  their  bills.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  be- 
lieve in  advance  that  you  are  going  to  render  your  decision  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Biddle,  it  seems  quite  certain  from  your 
statement  that  you  have  had  a  very  wide  experience  among  the 
farmers. 
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Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  business  there  for  32  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  much  wheat  in  California? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  so  much  in  the  wheat  business. 
But  I  have  fed  wheat  and  bought  lots  of  wheat  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  profit  in 
wheat  this  year? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  pretty  good. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  believe  the  testimony  of  bona  fide 
farmers  who  have  testified  before  this  Committee,  that  not  one-half 
of  the  acreage  will  be  sown  in  the  State  of  Kansas  next  year,  because 
the  results  are  not  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  growing  wheat? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  of  course  if  the  price  is  reduced  there  will  be 
as  much  incentive  to  go  ahead  and  plant  out  so  much  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  seriousness  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question : 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government, 
or  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  law,  is  at  least  a  dollar  a  bushel  les* 
than  the  price  at  the  time  the  law  went  into  effect;  and  that  to-day, 
even  with  the  trenienduous  power  that  Director  Barnes  has  used, 
wheat  is  still  commanding  a  premium  of  about  35  cents  to  40  cents 
a  bushel  above  the  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  we  count  in  California  by  the  hundred  pounds. 
That  would  be  about  $3.40,  with  the  commission  taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  see  the  price  fixed  by  the  Government 
is  way  below  the  price  fixed  by  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Biddle.  That  is  what  I  say  will  regulate  it.  That  is  why  1 
have  put  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  statement, 
but  I  think  you  weakened  it  to  a  great  extent  by  saying  something 
about  that  which  you  do  not  understand  as  well  as  you  do  the  hog 
business,  and  that  is  wheat,  because  there  are  people  here  who  are 
experts  on  wheat.  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  you  go  into  a  matter  of 
that  sort,  about  which  you  could  not  go  before  any  competent  farmer 
and  sustain  your  position. 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  have  been  in  California,  and  have  seen  wheat 
grow  for  years  and  years,  and  have  been  associated  with  it,  and 
have  bought  it  every  year,  and  have  fed  it  to  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  take  you  into  my  office  in  the  next  room, 
and  show  you  at  least  20,000  letters  from  farmers  throughout  the 
country,  giving  the  history  of  the  cost  of  wheat ;  so  you  must  admit 
that  we  know  more  about  that  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  Senator,  because  some 
countries  can  grow  wheat  cheaper  than  others.    Take  California 

The  Chairman,  (interposing).  Well,  you  do  not  grow  so  much 
wheat  in  California. 

Mr.  Biddle.  We  grow  lots  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  do  not  just  remember  the  number  of  bushels,  but  a 
good  deal. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  grow  several  bushels,  do  you? 

Mr.  Biddle.  We  grow  several  million  tons;  especially  this  year. 
when  we  had  a  very  big  crop.    But  we  raise  it  right  along  there. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Biddle  make 
his  statement. 
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The  Chairman.  He  is  a  man  of  very  wide  experience  and  has  been 

successful. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  have  been  here  four  weeks,  Mr.  Biddle,  and 

how  did  you  happen  to  come  here  so  late  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  1  just  stated  why  I  came  here.  Do  you  mean  why  1 
happened  to  come  to  this  city? 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  here  before  this 

committee? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  am  interested.  If  you  had  heard  what  I  have  been 
engaged  in  you  would  understand  my  position. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  banks? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  in  the  oil  business,  and  in  the 
merchandising  business,  and  have  been  in  the  fruit  business,  and  have 
been  in  the  wool  business,  and  have  been  in  the  sheep-raising  business, 
and  have  been  agent  for  several  big  banks  in  San  Francisco,  and 
several  big  insurance  companies. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe  you  said  you  organized  some  pack- 
ing houses  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir ;  organized  some  packing  houses  to  ship  fruit 

here. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  somebody  suggest  that  you  come  here? 

Senator  Norris.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  just  come  here  yourself? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  to  this  place  for  32  years, 
but  I  have  been  too  busy. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  this  has  been  going  on  for  only  about  a 
month? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  was  interested  in  live  stock  and  wanted  to  come 
here  on  purpose.    And  I  wanted  to  come  East  anyhow. 

Senator  Jventon.  Did  anybody  tell  you  that  you  better  come  East 
and  try  to  enlighten  this  committee? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  don't  know  that  they  did.  I  tried  to  get  somebody 
to  come  with  me? 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  have  any  meeting  about  coming? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Nobody  suggested  that  you  come  at  all? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir ;  I  have  been  wanting  to  come  to  Washington 
and  to  New  York,  and  I  have  bought  a  ticket  around  via  Tennessee, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  my  wife,  and  I  haven't  been  down  there  for  32 
years. 

-    Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven't  seen  your  wife 
for  32  years? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Oh,  no,  sir.  It  has  been  some  months  since  I  have 
seen  her,  but  it  has  been  32  years  since  I  have  been  to  my  old  home 
in  Tennessee. 

Senator  Kenton.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  are  opposed  to 
any  regulatory  legislation  as  to  the  packers,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  might  not  be  if  it  was  different  from  what 
this  is  now,  but  as  to  the  present  bills,  I  am  opposed  to  them  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  cause  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  any  way  and  try  to  regulate 
the  packing  business  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  have  just  stated  here  what  I  thought  about  it. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Very  well,  inasmuch  as  you  have  stated  it  and  1 
did  not  hear  it,  I  will  not  go  into  that  again.  Where  are  you  staying 
here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Over  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  quite  a  number  of  witnesses  staying 
over  there? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  man. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  vou  paying  your  own  expenses  at  the  New 
Willard  Hotel  ?  ■  * 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir;  I  pay  my  own  expenses.  That  is  what  I  said 
in  the  beginning. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  I  was  not  here  and  did  not  hear  that.  Isn't 
there  anybody  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  looking  after  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  There  is  only  one  man  who 
came  with  me.    He  can  speak  for  himself. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  make  your  own  arrangements  about  & 
room  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  expect  anybody  to  take  care  of  that 
for  you  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir;  I  can  finance  my  own  business  and  have  done 
it  so  far  ever  since  I  have  been  in  California. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the  names  of  the  packing 
companies  that  you  organized;  have  you  the  names? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir.  I  organized  the  Investment  Oil  Co*,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  then  the  Development  Oil  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Phoenix  Oil  Co. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  thought  you  said  you  built  pack- 
ing houses  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir;  I  built  packing  houses  for  packing  fruit;  but 
it  was  oil  companies  that  I  organized. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  that  the  committee 
wishes  to  ask,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  vou  know  that  there  was  some  oil  legislation 
pending  here? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Aren't  you  interested  in  the  oil  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  am  interested  in  some  oil  lands,  but  not  so 
particularly. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  appeared  before  the  committee  having 
the  oil  legislation  under  consideration? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  read  about  it. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  meat-packing  estab- 
lishment? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  How  many  hogs  do  you  own  now ! 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  sold  out.  For  the  past  year  or  two  I  only  boy 
and  sell  hogs. 

Senator  Norris.  I  judge  from  this  statement  you  have  made  here 
that  you  buy  a  good  many  hogs? 
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Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norms.  From  whom  do  you  buy  them? 

Mr.  Biddle.  From  the  farmers. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  do  you  sell  them  to? 

Mr.  Biddle.  To  the  Los  Angeles  Packing  Co.,  and  the  San  Diego 
Packing  Co.,  and  the  San  Bernardino  Packing  Co.,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Packing  Co. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  have  any  agents  or  employes  to  go  around  1 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  local  fellows  who  fix  up  the  hogs  and  bring 
them  in  to  town,  at  Hunford,  where  I  live. 

Senator  Norris.  You  buy  all  over  the  State,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  buy  sometimes  down  towards  Bakersfield. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  hogs? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Ever  since  I  came  to  California. 

Senator  Norris.  While  in  the  oil  business  you  were  also  buying 
hoes? 
"  Mr.  Biddle.  Not  so  regularly,  but  off  and  on.    I  never  gave  it  up. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  they  have  stockyards  at  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  How  do  you  get  your  hogs  delivered  to  the  packers 
there? 

Mr.  Biddle.  We  ship  them  on  the  train.  We  load  them  at  our  town 
and  ship  them  down  there,  and  unload  them  and  weigh  them  down 
there  when  the  train  gets  there. 

Senator  Norris.  On  the  cars? 

Mr.  Biddle.  We  take  them  off  the  cars  and  weigh  them. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  do  you  sell  them? 

Mr.  Biddle.  We  sell  them  to  the  different  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  only  one  packer  there? 

Mr.  Biddle.  In  Los  Angeles? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mn  Biddle.  Why,  bless  my  soul ! 

Senator  Norris.  Are  there  a  whole  lot  of  them? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Cudahy,  and  Wilson,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
Market,  and  the  Dressed  Beef  Packing  Co.,  and  three  or  four  others. 

Senator  Norris.  How  many  of  those  are  subsidiaries  of  the  big-five 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  If  there  is  any  one  of  them  I  do  not  know.  Cudahy 
and  Wilson  I  suppose  are. 

Senator  Norris.  No,  they  are  two  of  the  big  five.  But  take  these 
other  smaller  packing  companies  that  you  have  mentioned,  are  they 
members  of  the  big  five? 

Mr.  Biddle.  If  they  are  I  don't  know  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  read  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  about  a  combination  of  packers  in  California,  and  how 
they  handled  that  territory — what  they  did  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Oh,l  have  read  some  of  the  reports,  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  it? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  do  not  know  just  what  it  was,  because  I  have  been 
so  busy  attending  to  my  own  business  that  I  would  just  read  the 
captions,  probably,  and  then  go  ahead. 
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Senator  Norms.  You  would  not  be  able  to  tell  this  committee  now 
what  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  that  matter 
were  ? 

Mr.   Biddle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  know  that  this  committee  is  trying  to  legis- 
late somewhat  along  the  line  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  what  the  recommendations  were  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to  suggested  regulation? 

Mr.  Biddle.  What  they  recommended? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  understand  they  recommended  something  about 
what  you  are  doing  here,  to  see  what  you  can  do.  I  have  heard  it 
discussed  several  times;  and  that  is  why  I  said  what  I  did  about 
the  anti-trust  law;  if  they  are  doing  anything  wrong  you  should 
prosecute  them. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  whether  thev  have  done  any- 
thing  wrong  or  not? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  never  seen  any  indication  of  their  doing 
anything  wrong? 

Mr.   Biddle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  finding  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  meat-packing  business  is  true,  or  false? 

Mr.  Biddle.  What  kind  of  packing  business? 

Senator  Norris.  The  meat-packing  business. 

Mr.  Biddle.  What  kind  of  packing? 

Senator  Norris.  I  mean  butchering,  or  killing  cattle  and  hogs  and 
packing  them? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well  I  have  sold  every  one  of  them. 

Senator  Norris.  That  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Biddle.  What  was  it? 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  combination 
between  Cubahy  and  Wilson  out  there  in  California  as  to  a  division 
of  territory? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  will  explain  it  by  one  of 
these  little  books  that  I  have  here 

Senator  Norris.   (interposing).  Oh,  I  have  read  that  little  boot 

Mr.  Biddle.  We  have  farm  bureaus,  and  I  buy  at  those  sales,  and 
we  have  so  much  competition  that  there  is  hardly  anything  in  it 
now. 

Senator  Norris.  What  farm  bureaus? 

Mr.  Biddle.  The  farm  bureaus  get  there,  and  they  bid  right  up, 
and  that  is  the  strongest  kind  of  competition  that  I  have  to  meet. 

Senator  Norris.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  the  territory  being  divided  up  between  the  pack- 
ers.   Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  do  not  see  any  of  it.  I  have  been  there  32  years. 
and  I  have  bought  and  sold,  and  I  have  bought  at  the  different 
sales,  and  I  do  not  know  it  if  there  was  any.  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  has  not  been  any,  because  I  have  attended  these  sales,  and  <een 
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them  compete.    Sometimes  they  will  pay  a  quarter  of  a  cent  or  a 
cent  more  than  another  and  run  the  price  up. 

Senator  Norms.  What  sales  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Biddle.  The  auction  sales.  We  have  auction  sales  all  over  that 
country. 

Senator  Xouris.  There  are  representatives  of  Cudahy  and  Wilson, 
are  there  t 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir;  buyers  come  right  there  and  bid. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  are  there  to  bid  also?     " 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  have  to  compete  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  when  you  buy  you  sell  them  right  to  the  other 
fellows? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  definite  orders  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  sell 
to  them. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  sell  to  Cudahy  and  Wilson  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  sell  to  them  regularly. 

Senator  Norris.  Isn't  it  true  that  Cudahy  and  Wilson  buy  practi- 
cally all  of  the  hogs  that  you  ship  to  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  not  sold  to  Mr.  Wilson  but  one  or  two  carloads 
of  hogs  in  six  months,  but  I  sell  to  Cudahy,  and  I  sell  to  the  Western 
Meat  Co.,  and  I  sell  to  the  Houser  Packing  Co. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  whether  Swift  is  interested  in  some 
of  those  packing  companies  out  there? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  1  will  say  this,  that  when  I  go  to  deal  with  a 
party  I  try  to  ascertain  his  financial  standing.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  Western  Meat  Co. 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  You  are  not  worried  about  Cudahy 
when  you  sell  to  him,  are  you? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir;  they  pay  right  away,  or  I  make  draft  on  them. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  is  it  you  go  out  in  the  country  among  the 
farmers' and  buy  hogs  in  competition  with  the  representatives  of  these 
packers,  and  then  you  can  anord  to  do  that  and  sell  those  hogs  to  the 
packers? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  that  is  very  easily  explained,  I  believe. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is;  no  doubt  you  can  ex- 
plain it. 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  been  there,  and  without  throwing  any  bouquets 
at  myself  I  want  to  say  that  I  always  try  to  treat  everybody  nicely 
and  justly  and  right 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  They  all  do  that,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  built  up  a  trade,  so  that  if  I  do  say  so  myself 
I  get  a  preference  over  other  buyers.  I  build  up  my  business  by  the 
way  I  do  business,  and  when  I  go  to  these  sales — and  I  have  been  in 
business  so  long  that  they  all  know  me,  without  throwing  any 
bouquets  at  myself — and  when  I  go  to  these  sales  I  believe  I  can 
grade  these  hogs,  and  I  look  over  them,  and  maybe  I  buy  one  load 
here,  and  one  load  over  there.  And  I  segregate  these  hogs,  and  maybe 
I  have  an  order  for  small  hogs,  and  I  take  them  out*  and  sometimes 
I  buy  them  all. 

Senator  Norris.  In  the  vicinity  of  where  you  live  V 

Mr.  Biddle.  Oh,  no:  not  altogether.  We  have  several  towns 
around  there. 
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Senator  Norms.  Where  are  there  any  pens  around  in  the  towns 
where  you  go? 

M.  Biddle.  In  the  center  they  will  advertise  an  auction  sale  at 
Visalia  and  Tulare  one  day 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  Who  does? 

Mr.  Biddle.  The  farm  bureau. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  different  farmers  will  bring  in  their 
hogs? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  there  is  an  auctioneer  present? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  buy  them? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  at  those  sales  you  find  Wilson's  man  and 
Cudahy's  man  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  Western  Meat  Company's  man? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  not  always,  but  usually  they  arc 
there. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  bid,  and  anybody  who  buys  them,  and 
it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  would  ship  them  to  Los  Angeles! 

Mr.  Biddle.    No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not? 
'    Mr.  Biddle.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  always  try  to  get  my  orders 
before  I  attend  these  sales. 

Senator  Norris.  You  make  your  sales  before  you  buy? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I'  get  prices,  what  they  will  give  me,  before  I  buy. 
And  I  work  on  the  wire  and  the  telephone,  and  do  not  wait  for 
letters.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  sale  at  Visalia,  say  next  Tuesday. 
I  will  call  up 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you 
get  information  at  these  sales  about  the  price  of  hogs  that  Cudahy's 
man  does  not  have? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Senator,  they  generally  send  out  prices  every  week, 
what  they  will  pay. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  are  getting  them  by  wire? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  call  up  and  want  to  know  what  they  will  pay  for 
hogs  this  week.  Sometimes  they  send  out  a  price  list;  and  then  I 
watch  the  market,  and  if  I  can  sell  a  little  bit  higher  at  one  place 
than  another  I  sell  at  that  highest  place. 

Senator  Norris.  And  Cudahy's  man  has  that? 

Mr.  Biddle.  That  is  where  my  efficiency  comes  in. 

Senator  Norris.  You  get  the  prices  from  Cudahy  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  do  not  get  them  from  Cudahy — or  I  do,  a  part  of 
the  time,  too,  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  do  that— — 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  Let  us  take  the  matter  of  Cudahy's 
price :  You  get  the  price  from  Cudahy  &  Co.  and  go  to  a  sale  and 
Cudahy's  man  is  there,  and  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Cudahy  &  Co., 
to  whom  you  are  going  to  sell,  will  give  you  information  that  they 
will  not  give  to  their  own  man  who  is  there,  and  that  yon  go  up  in 
competition  with  him,  and  buy  the  hogs,  and  then  turn  around  and 
sell  to  his  principal? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,. sir;  I  do  that  frequently. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  I  just  wondered  if  you  could  do  thmt! 
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Mr.  Biddle.  These  buyers  are  paid  a  salary,  of  so  much  a  month, 
to  buy  goods,  whereas  I  buy  on  the  profits  that  I  can  make  out  01 
the  sales  I  make.  When  they  come  along,  and  segregate  the  hogs, 
and  buy  a  carload,  say  over  in  this  pen,  of  80  or  90  hogs,  as  the  case 
may  be — and  there  may  be  another  carload  over  in  here — and  say 
these  hogs  are  200  pounds  or  225  pounds,  and  here  are  some  hogs 
which  weigh  125  pounds,  or  here  is  a  lot  of  mixed  hogs— Cudahy's 
men  will  come  here  and  maybe  not  want  but  one  or  two  carloads 
of  hogs,  and  he  may  buy  that  number,  and  then  he  may  quit  aiid 
maybe  the  Western  Meat  Company  will  buy  it. 

Senator  Norms.  And  maybe  you  will  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  have  been  getting  prices  from  Cud£hy< 
&  Co.  yourself? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  Cudahy's  man  wants  them  all? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  they  will  get  the  hogs  that  you  buy? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir;  but  sometimes  they  do. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  times  when  they  do 
that. 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Their  man  waits  so  as  to  let  you  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir-  he  bids  right  up  against  me,  and  takes  them, 
and  I  lose  them  sometimes,  lots  of  times. 

Senator  Norris.  But  you  say  you  sometimes  get  them,  and  some* 
times  he  gets  what  he  wants  and  lets  you  have  them? 

Mr.  Biddle.  He  quits  maybe,  and  then  some  other  buyers  get 
them. 

Senator  Norris.  He  auits? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  aon't  say  that  he  quits. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  use  any  term  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well,  I  will  not  say  quits. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  is  not  a  contemptible  quitter,  is  he? 

Mr.  Biddle.  You  might  call  him  a  quitter,  but  I  don't  call  it  that 
way.    He  may  buy  what  hogs  he  wants,  and  then  I  may  buy  some. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  any  of  the  packers  every  try  to  employ  you 
to  buy  for  them? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  not? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Norris.  You  know  more  about  it  than  they  do? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  my  own  business  to  attend  to  and  they  could 
not  hire  me. 

Senator  Norris.  Well ;  that  was  your  business. 

Mr.  Biddle.  Well;  I  had  other  business.  I  did  not  want  to  tie 
myself  up  to  one  man,  and  wouldn't  do  it. 

Senator  Norris.  In  the  meantime  you  have  established  oil  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  have  done  it,  but  not  all  the  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  sold  any  oil  stock? 

Mr.  Biddle.  We  used  to  sell  oil  stock,  but  now  they  have  passed 
a  law  that  you  can  not  sell  stocks  until  you  have  development  made. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  You  used  to  sell  it  before  you  had  anything  be- 
hind it? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir ;  when  we  were  promoting.  We  did  that  all 
over  California. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  a  pretty  prosperous  business? 

Mr.  Biddle.  It  used  to  be  until  there  was  a  law  to  prohibit  it. 

Senator  Norms.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  law  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  do. 

Senator  Norms.  You  do  not  object  to  regulating  the  stock  business 
but  you  do  object  to  regulating  the  packing  business  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  It  will  regulate  itself. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  come  down  here  to  protest  against  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  selling  of  oil  stocks? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  these  companies  have  anything  except  their 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers;  did  they  have  any  oil? 

Mr.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  oil  over  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  stock  did  you  sell? 

Mr.  Biddle.  The  first  company  I  sold  to  the  bankers  enough  stock 
to  bore  one  well,  but  we  did  not  get  any  oil,  and  then  they  got  cold 
feet  and  quit. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  stock  did  you  sell? 

Mr.  Biddle.  I  sold  about  $15,000  or  $20,000  worth,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  any  of  these  companies  of  yours  pay  any 
dividends  ? 

Mr.  Biddle.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  get  any  oil,  but  the  land  is  there. 
Oil  was  only  worth  15  cents  a  barrel  at  the  time  when  we  were  or- 
ganizing those  companies;  we  got  some  thick  oil,  but  not  enough  u* 

pay. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Biddle,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

Mr.  Biddle.  And  I  want  to  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  the  next  gentleman. 

Mr.  Premo.  I  will  be  glad  to  make  a  short  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  your  name,  business,  and  address  to 
the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  E.  PREMO,  ENGAGED  IN  THE  ALFALFA 
AND  CATTLE-FEEDING  BUSINESS,  P0&TEBVILLE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Premo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  alfalfa  and  in  the 
cattle-feeding  business  in  Porterville,  Calif. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Premo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  wheat} 

Mr.  Premo.  Very  little  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  didn't  you  raise  some  for  the  profit  that  i> 
in  it? 

Mr.  Premo.  We  happened  to  have  some  land  that  does  not  have 
alfalfa  i^  :*  — J  T  raised  a  little  wheat. 
'    The  ^an  you  make  more  growing  alfalfa? 

Mr  "%•  but  there  ic  m™^  in  cattle  and  hogs. 
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Senator  Kenton.  And  you  made  a  little  more  in  oil  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Premo.  There  is  one  question  that  the  Senator  on  my  right 
[Senator  Norris]  asked  Mr.  Biddle,  how  he  could  sell  to  parties  who 
had  not  taken  the  hogs  when  they  had  a  chance  to  bid  on  them, 
that  I  would  like  to  attempt  to  answer.  At  one  time  I  used  to  be 
in  the  wheat  business,  out  there,  and  I  have  often  sold  wheat  to 
parties  who  had  made  a  bid  on  it  but  failed  to  get  it,  simply  because 
I  had  the  wheat  in  hand  and  bought  it  and  made  them  an  offer  for 
it.  So  that  in  all  lines  of  business  out  in  California  that  is  the  cus- 
tom, and  it  is  the  natural  way  in  ordinary  business  transactions. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  ever  done  that  where  wheat  was  put 
up  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by  an  auctioneer? 

Mr.  Premo.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  done  it  where  it  was  practically  the 
same  thing,  where  three  or  four  or  five  buyers  had  had  a  chance  to 
bid  on  it,  and  where  the  farmer  had  peddled  his  wheat  from  one  to 
another. 

Senator  Norris.  But  they  did  not  have  a  chance  all  together,  at 
one  time? 

Mr.  Premo.  At  the  same  time  the  parties  were  fighting  to  get  the 
price  down,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  monopoly,  and  there  was 
no  one  big  enough  to  monopolize  anything  there. 

Senator  Norris.  Each  one  was  trying  to  get  the  price  down  as  low 
as  he  could? 

Mr.  Premo.  Certainly.  That  is  one  of  the  common  and  ordinary 
business  methods  that  I  think  every  business  man  tries  to  follow,  and 
it  is  very  seldom  they  will  ever  succeed  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Premo.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  showing  how  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  stock  business  in  California,  and  my  experience 
with  the  packers.  I  think  it  will  refute  some  of  the  statements  that 
are  broaacast  regarding  their  methods. 

I  am  here  to  protest  against  the  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Kenyon  bill,  which  I  feel  deeply  concerns  the  live-stock  producer.  In 
order  that  you  may  better  understand  my  protest  I  will  give  you  a 
short  history  of  my  entrance  into  and  participation  in  the  live-stock 
industry.  While  my  operations  are  not  in  large  proportions  I  think 
that  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  at  least  part  of  the  growers  are 
very  intimately  connected  in  a  financial  way  in  the  marketing  end  of 
our  business,  that  is,  the  packing  industry  which  this  bill  is  evidently 
aimed  at.  About  10  years  ago  I  purchased  160  acres  of  nonproducing 
and  unwatered  land  in  a  semiarid  region,  and  set  out  to  put  down 
wells  and  put  it  into  alfalfa.  The  venture  was  a  success,  so  that  I 
organized  three  companies  and  repeated  the  operations  on  three  more 
pieces  of  land  totaling  about  2,000  acres.  The  production  was  won- 
derful but  the  market  for  alfalfa  was  nil.  Hard  times  and  over- 
production hit  us  at  the  same  time.  Our  banks  had  gone  their  limit 
with  us  and  we  were  truly  up  against  it.  I  sat  down  one  day  and 
wrote  the  Western  Meat  Co.,  not  knowing  the  manager  or  any  of 
the  employees.  I  was  immediately  called  to  San  Francisco  for  a  con- 
ference. There  I  met  Mr.  Washburn,  the  manager  of  the  company, 
and  a  very  fair  and  intelligent  man.    We  entered  into  negotiations 
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for  a  feeding  deal  whereby  the  cattle  were  to  be  furnished  us  to  feed 
out,  and  whereby  they  loaned  us  the  money  to  install  sufficient  feeding 
equipment.  The  venture  was  a  success  and  was  repeated  until  we  had 
fed  out  some  3,000  head  of  steers.  Then  I  asked  for  a  loan  to  buy 
cattle,  and  without  hesitancy  it  was  granted,  and  in  addition  to  this 
I  was  given  the  use  of  their  buying  facilities  for  getting  hold  of 
satisfactory  cattle.  Shortly  after  this  time  the  San  Francisco  Loan 
Co.,  controlled  by  Swift  &  Co.  interests,  was  organized,  and  now  we 
enjoy  financial  facilities  which  enable  us  to  handle  1,500  to  2,000 
head  of  aged  steers. 

These  operations  would  have  been  impossible  at  that  time  had  it 
not  been  for  the  large  packers.  The  main  idea  in  the  initial  venture 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned  was  to  endeavor  to  create  more  of  an 
interest  in  feeding  cattle  in  that  section.  At  no  time  have  they  exer- 
cised any  pressure  as  to  whom,  with,  and  when  we  shall  market  our 
cattle.  Last  year  they  were  successful  in  getting  about  one-third  of 
our  year's  output  and  this  year  not  quite  half  up  to  date.  We  sell  to 
other  large  packers,  small  packers,  and  Eastern  speculators;  in  fact 
to  the  people  that  pay  us  the  most  money.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  to  the 
small  packers,  as  under  our  California  custom  of  buying  on  the  farm 
the  buyer  for  the  small  concern  has  more  time  to  hunt  out  bargains. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  menaces  to  the  stability  of  our  Califnmian 
markets. 

The  solution  I  think  of  this  point  would  be  stockyards  such  a?  I 
have  seen  on  my  way  here.  I  can  see  no  harm  in  a  packer-owned 
yard  and  would  welcome  them  out  our  way.  I  believe  that  we  will 
be  a  long  time  in  getting  them  if  one  of  the  big  packers  does  not  make 
the  venture,  and  for  one  I  would  never  be  in  favor  of  taking  them 
away  after  he  had  risked  his  money  in  pioneering  and  made  it  a  suc- 
cess— with  the  provisions,  of  course,  that  they  are  run  on  an  honor- 
able and  economical  basis,  as  I  understand  eastern  yards  are  at 
present. 

I  believe  that  the  packer  does  not  want  stockyards  for  the  money 
there  is  in  it,  but  merely  to  facilitate  his  business  and  encourage  the 
raising  of  better  meat  animals. 

I  know  that  is  the  case  in  California.  They  are  discussing  stock- 
yards out  there,  and  there  is  evidently  not  so  much  money  in  it.  but 
they  want  to  facilitate  the  business  and  encourage  the  raising  of  a 
better  meat  animal. 

Under  the  California  system  of  Olivine*  there  is  no  active  bidding 
and  we  find  ourselves  accepting  nearly  a  flat  price  on  all  grades  of 
steei-s.  I  mean  by  that,  that  when  the  springtime  comes  around  and 
we  have  fat  cattle  a  sale  or  two  is  made  of  steers,  say.  or  cows,  a* 
the  case  may  be,  and  if  they  pay  7  cents  for  steel's  that  starts  the 
market,  and  whether  a  man  has  half  fat  steers  or  good  well-finished 
steers,  they  are  nearly  the  same  price.  A  1-cent  margin  in  steers  of 
all  kinds  and  shapes  that  will  do  at  all  to  kill  is  a  large  one  for 
the  California  butcher.  I  find  a  margin  of  as  much  as  0  to  10  cents 
in  different  classes  of  steers  here.  We  have  none  that  grade  near  the 
top  steers  here,  however,  and  I  feel  that  we  never  will  have  these 
well-finished  cattle  until  we  have  a  yard  with  the  modern  method 
of  buying  on  bids.  As  matters  stand  now,  I  believe  we  will  soon 
have  a  yard.     If  this  bill  passes  it  will  perhaps  be  delayed  for  n 
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long  time.  The  average  stockman  whom  I  know  would  say,  "  Leave 
the  yards  where  they  are  as  long  as  they  are  economically  and  effi- 
ciently handled.  Let  the  producers'  organization  and  packers  get 
together  on  minor  matters  of  their  management."  I  think  the  pro- 
ducers' organization  can  do  a  great  deal  along  that  line  if  they  pro- 
ceed the  way  we  do  in  California  with  our  fruit  organizations.  I 
believe  the  same  thing  can  be  done  in  working  with  the  packers,  and 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  helps  us  in  prices. 

Again,  what  can  producer  or  consumer  benefit  by  a  change  in  the 
present  method  of  handling  refrigerator  cars?  This  method  for 
efficiency  can  not  be  beaten — my  authority — the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  facilities  for  getting  meat  to  the  consumer  quickly 
are  very  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  marketing  end  of  the  business. 
Why  upset  a  system  of  carriage  that  has  taken  years  and  our  best 
brains  to  build  up  ? 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  that  seems  very  much  out  of  line  is 
the  provision  that  enables  a  political  appointee  to  decide  who  shall 
enter  into  the  business.  It  appears  to  say  that  he  must  be  financially 
able  to  conduct  the  business.  Who  has  the  foresight  and  brains 
enough  to  forsee  the  ability  of  any  man  that  wishes  to  start  any  busi- 
ness? Ability  and  adaptability  to  circumstances  has  enabled  many 
a  man  to  start  a  business  with  little  or  no  capital.  Such  ventures 
in  the  past  have  grown  into  enormous  concerns,  while  others  with 
unlimited  financial  backing  have  made  flat  failures.  The  adaptabil- 
ity of  some  of  our  great  captains  of  industry  has  built  up  concerns 
of  which  we,  as  Americans,  are  proud  and  which  is  the  very  bulwark 
of  our  institutions.  These  traits  have  distinguished  us  from  our 
competing  nations  and  enabled  us  to  put  up  the  best  fight  against 
Germany  of  any  of  the  other  nations.  Why  pass  laws  to  hamper  the 
business  of  these  wonderful  men,  their  business  which  they  have 
spent  a  lifetime  in  building  up  means  more  to  them  than  money — 
I  might  say— more  than  life  itself.  No  law  should  take  away  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  start  in  any  business 
that  he  sees  fit  and  where  he  sees  fit,  excepting,  of  course,  large  con- 
cerns which  intend  competition  in  our  so-called  public  utilities  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  constitute  a  necessary  monopoly  in  order  to  give 
the  best  service  for  the  least  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  just  one  broad  ground  on  which  to 
base  laws  governing  the  handling  of  produce,  and  that  is  to  frame 
them  in  a  way  to  increase  production.  This  alone  gives  us  our  trade 
balances,  and  trade  balances  spell  prosperity.  A  law  to  do  this  must 
work  for  the  greatest  efficiency  in  getting  the  raw  material  to  the 
consumer  in  order  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  for  the  producer  of 
that  material. 

Consumption  depends  in  the  long  run  on  relative  prices  of  the 
commodity  in  question.  In  meat  production  our  packers  have  the 
large  problem  of  increasing  both  production  and  consumption  in 
order  to  get  volume.  This  they  can  do  a  great  deal  better  under 
present  conditions  of  very  brainy  management  than  under  any  sys- 
tem of  control  by  men  of  inexperience  and  unproven  ability.  In  the 
case  of  our  domestic  consumption  there  has  oeen  keen  competition 
for  this  trade,  and  only  by  efficiency  of  method  in  handling  and  by 
years  of  study  in  improved  methods  of  getting  rid  of  all  the  by- 
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products  has  the  packer  been  able  to  sell  the  dressed  product  soHttle 
above  live  costs.  This  has  taken  time  and  the  best  brains  in  the  land 
under  the  most  strenuous  competition  to  work  out.  Every  man  that 
has  a  department  is  an  expert  through  education,  coming  principally 
from  experience  and  years.  The  minute  that  one  of  these  men  ceases 
his  best  efforts  there  are  competitors  a  plenty  to  grab  his  business 
from  him.  Once  a  small  percentage  of  his  business  is  gone  his 
volume  is  sacrificed  and  the  entire  profit  goes  along  with  it. 

Let  us  see  what  would  probably  happen  under  the  licensing  sys- 
tem. In  the  first  place,  a  very  cheap  man  ($10,000  per  annum  for  a 
food  commissioner,  who  would  have  supervision  of  hundreds  of 
firms  whose  managers  are  probably  getting  from  $10,000  to  $50,000 
per  year,  is  ridiculously  small)  could  dictate  as  to  how  these  depart- 
ments should  be  run,  with  the  ultimate  consequence  of  fixing  a  profit 
regardless  of  volume  or  efficiency.  I  think  that  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  this  law  wTould  be  the  fixing  of  a  margin  of  profit  for  the 
packer  according  to  the  physical  valuation  of  his  plant,  and  that 
regardless  of  volume  or  efficiency.  The  very  foundation  of  the  large 
institutions  has  gone;  that  is,  increased  reward  for  superlative  efforts. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  fear  that  we  would  find  the  business 
men  falling  into  the  socialistic  line  of  equal  rewards  for  all  because 
they  are  born  free  and  equal.'  This  to-day  is  the  great  menace  to 
union  labor.  Efficiency  and  accomplishment  seem  to  be  no  longer 
the  goal.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  should  drift  in  this  direction  for 
50  or  100  years,  both  labor  and  capital  with  the  same  tendency. 
Could  we  not  imagine  a  Japan  or  a  Germany  taking  all  that  we  prize 
away  from  us?  The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  there  is  that  the 
general  consequence  of  laws  of  this  socialistic  tendency  will  be  to  put 
the  business  men,  perhaps,  in  the  same  category  to  which  the  average 
union-labor  man  is  drifting  to-day;  that  is,  where  efficiency  and 
accomplishment  do  not  count  for  as  much  as  they  did  in  days  gone  by. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  that,  we  have  in  California  a  railroad 
commission  and  it  has  been  a  good  one  in  the  way  of  handling  our 
public  utilities,  but  its  achievements  have  not  been  accomplished 
without  serious  sacrifices.  We  have  two  large  power  companies  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  who  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  in  furnishing 
power  in  that  section.  After  a  popular  clamor,  a  physical  valuation 
of  their  property  was  taken  by  the  commissioners  and  their  rates 
reduced.  This  was  perhaps  just  and  necessary,  since  competition 
after  the  field  was  once  taken  was  practically  impossible  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  distribution.  They  were  given  to  understand 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  make  8  per  cent  on  their  valuation. 
That  is  a  consequence  of  the  railroad  commission's  taking  hold  of 
the  road.  They  had  to  take  some  basis,  and  they  took  an  8  per  cent 
basis,  and  those  companies  are  allowed  to  make  that  8  per  cent  to-day ; 
and  now  one  can  note  a  remarkable  spirit  of  indifference  in  the 
performance  of  their  daily  labor  by  the  employees  and  a  general 
indifference  as  to  the  volume  of  business.  They  are  no  longer  seeking 
to  install  new  plants  on  the  ranches  and  better  the  service.  The 
field  is  theirs  and  extra  effort  can  bring  them  no  reward. 

Why  put  the  packing  industry  in  the  same  condition  when  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  conceive  of  their  getting  a  monop- 
oly?   I  may  be  wrong  on  that,  but  I  can  not  conceive  of  the  packing 
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industry  in  the  long  run  being  a  monopoly.  In  California  the  small 
packers  are  thriving,  the  local  butchers  in  the  small  towns  are  hold- 
ing their  own,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  the  present  conditions  not 
holding.  The  competition  in  buying  our  cattle  and  hogs  seems  to  be 
as  keen  as  the  competition  that  we  have  when  we  go  to  sell  hay,  gram, 
and  any  other  kind  of  produce. 

Again  as  a  producer,  I  am  rather  suspicious  of  all  laws  made  ex- 
pressly for  us.  The  H.  C.  L.  political  agitation  is  doing  us  an  injury ; 
the  hysterical  wails  that  we  have  heard  in  the  past  about  various 
fancied  shortages  worked  against  us ;  the  nonhoarding  act  has  been 
given  a  nonstorage  interpretation,  ond  so  on  down  the  long  list.  One 
would  think  that  food  is  the  only  necessity,  and  if  people  pay  high 
prices  for  clothing,  hardware,  etc.,  it  is  there  own  fault.  In  other 
words,  these  manufactures  are  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  high 
costs,  which  are  high  costs,  and  they  may  be  deserving  too,  but  they  do 
not  jump  on  to  them  the  wajr  they  do  on  to  the  producer  of  foods,  and 
whenever  they  do  it  comes  fight  on  back  to  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman;  And  does  not  that  necessarily  make  your  cost 
higher  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  It  makes  our  cost  higher ;  yes. 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  laws  result  to  our  detriment,  and  for  one 
I  am  not  willing  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  most  drastic  law  of  any 
that  has  ever  been  proposed  against  any  business  interest  imposed 
upon  the  marketing  end  of  our  business.  A  law  aimed  at  them  will 
be  suffered  most  by  us  in  the  long  run.  I  feel  that  the  whole  move- 
ment is  more  or  less  ill-advised  at  the  present  time.  Production  in 
increased  quantities  in  all  lines  is  the  only  cure  for  existing  condi- 
tions. Leave  the  farmer  alone  and  let  him  reap  a  reward  for  his  labor 
this  year  and  he  will  come  back  with  more  next  year.  Cut  his  profits 
out  this  year  and  in  addition  give  him  a  very  severe  fright  he  will 
come  back  with  less  next  year. 

I  know  enough  about  the  packing  business,  from  what  figures  I 
can  get,  to  know  that  if  we  had  all  the  profit  that  the  packer  made 
we  would  have  so  very  little  more  for  the  animal  that  we  would 
hardly  notice  it. 

Senator  Norris..  You  do  not  think  the  packers  make  very  much? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  do  not  think  the  packers  are  making  excessive  profits 
in  California. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  the  packers  in  California  are  practically  the 
same  as  in  Chicago,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Premo.  They  are  branch  houses,  of  course.  We  have  three 
branch  houses  of  the  large  packers  in  our  part  of  the  country.  The 
Western  Meat  Co.,  of  wnich  I  have  spoken,  is  a  branch  of 
Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  how  much  their  overhead  expenses 
are? 

Mr.  Premo.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  the  salaries  they  are  paying? 
You  do  not  know  how  many  men  they  have  to  look  after  legislatures 
and  committees  of  Congress  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  presume  they  have  to  have  many  if  they  keep  up 
with  all  of  their  business. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  they  will. 
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Mr.  Premo.  I  have  understood  that  lobbying  is  a  favorite  sport 
in  Washington.  I  know  that  it  is  in  the  capital  of  our  State  at 
Sacramento. 

Senator  Norms.  You  know  it  costs  a  good  deal  of  money,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  presume  it  does:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  their  invested  capital 
has  been  made  out  of  profits  and  how  much  has  been  new  money! 

Mr.  Premo.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  you  do  not  really  know  what  thev  are  mak- 
ing? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  could  tell  within  a  few  dollars  of  it  per  head — near 
enough  to  know  that  we  are  not  getting  poor  because  the  packer  is 
robbing  us. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  of  course,  what  little  he  does  rob  you,  if  he 
robs  you,  he  gets  out  of  the  other  fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
the  consumer,  and  a  little  bit  might  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  him  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  Well,  for  instance,  if  you  sell  a  bunch  of  cattle  to  the 
Western  Meat  Co.,  I  can  go  to  their  books  and  see  what  those  cattle 
dress  up,  see  what  the  dressed  cost  according  to  their  figures  for  their 
overhead. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Premo.  And  I  think  that  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of — I 
think  it  is  $10  per  head.  It  used  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $5  to  $7. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  you  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  stock- 
yards,  because  you  do  not  have  them  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  No;  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Norris.  So  on  that  question  you  do  not  know  so  very  much 
about  the  details,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  Well,  I  think  T  know  something  about  the  workings  of 
the  stockyards. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  never  seen  them  work,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  No  :  I  have  never  seen  them  work,  but  I  know  this,  that 
the  markets  on  good  cattle  are  always  better  where  they  have  stock- 
yards than  they  are  in  California  where  we  have  no  stockyards. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  you  do  not  have  any.  You  realize,  of 
course,  that  you  would  like  to  have  stockyards  there? 

Mr.  Premo.  Yes ;  to  make  the  market  better  on  our  cattle. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  think  that  if  we  should  pass  this  bill 
you  would  not  get  any? 

Mr.  Premo.  If  you  pass  this  bill  I  am  afraid  that  we  would  not. 

Senator  Norris.  And  yet  without  the  bill  you  have  not  had  them. 
You  have  been  doing  business  there  a  good  many  years  without  thisW 
bill. 

Mr.  Premo.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  are  going  to  get 
them. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  just  about  to  get  them? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  think  we  are,  from  what  I  understand. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  do  you  get  that  idea  that  you  are  going 
to  get  them  ?  Did  you  get  that  idea  about  the  time  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced ? 
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Mr.  Premo.  No,  sir;  that  has  been  under  discussion  for  quite  a  long 
time.  And  there  is  another  possibility  of  a  stockyard  in  the  direction 
we  are  counting  on,  from  an  independent  packing  company,  a 
$2,000,000  organization,  in  California,  called  the  Worden  Packing  Co. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  about  how  we  feel  about  the 
present  condition  and  show  what  has  happened  to  us  in  tBe  last  year. 
I  am  not  blaming  the  Kenyon  bill  or  the  Kendrick  bill,  or  anything 
else  for  that,  but  I  do  say  that  the  agitation  has  already  frightened 
us  a  little,  and  we  are  not  going  to  feed  cattle  next  year  unless  we  can 
contract  them  so  as  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  before  we  buy  our 
feeders.  We  do  not  feel  that  in  the  face  of  the  present  agitation  and 
uncertainties  we  can  afford  to  take  the  chance.  A  good  stiff  forced 
reduction  in  the  value  of  hides  alone  would  take  away  any  possible 
profit  for  the  season's  operations  through  its  reflection  back  to  hoof 
values.  We  lost  $25  per  head  on  this  year's  supply  of  cattle,  and  this 
is  the  case  generally  among  all  feeders.  In  spite  of  this  the  public 
is  clamoring  for  still  lower  prices  and  our  laborers  are  clamoring 
for  higher  wages.  We  are  truly  "  twixt  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
More  laws  and  further  agitation  will  only  confuse  us  the  more. 

Senator  Norms.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  this 
cry  about  the  high  cost  of  living?    Don't  you  think  it  is  pretty  high? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  think  it  is  pretty  high,  but  I  think  if  they  do  not 
leave  it  alone  it  is  liable  to  go  higher. 

Senator  Norris.  So  they  had  better  take  what  they  can  get  now 
rather  than  try  to  better  their  condition? 

Mr.  Premo.  Take  our  own  case.  We  feed  1,400  head  of  cattle,  and 
sometimes  more  than  that.  On  the  face  of  things  we  positively  can 
not  feed  cattle.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  reduction  in  the  price 
alone,  for  instances,  back  to  anywhere  near  their  normal  value,  that 
would  take  away  all  the  profit. 

Senator  Norris.  According  to  your  idea  the  cost  of  living  must  go 
up  higher  in  order  to  give  more  profit  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  Premo.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  Beef  has  to  go  higher  than 
it  is  now,  on  account  of  feeds. 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  would  apply  to  hogs  and  sheep  too, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Premo.     No. 

Senator  Norris.  Just  beef? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  things.  I  think  hogs 
are  high  enough,  according  to  the  price  of  feed,  to  justify  a  man  in 
owning  them.    They  were  too  high. 

Senator  Norris.  You  feed  a  good  many  hogs  in  connection  with 
your  cattle  business,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Premo.  No  ;  we  do  not  find  that  necessary.  We  feed  different 
kinds  of  feed  out  there. 

Senator  Norris.  So  you  do  not  feed  the  hogs  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  We  do  not  feed  the  hogs ;  no. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  not  think  that  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  it  is  proper  to  regulate  the  middleman? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  regulation,  perhaps,  would 
be  all  right.  It  occurred  to  me  while  the  gentleman  was  testifying 
this  morning  about  the  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  commission  men  in 
stealing  from  people,  that  it  should  be  looked  into.     We  should 
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have  some  kind  of  official  appointed,  either  State  or  city,  to  see  that 
this  is  done  right.  We  have  robbery  in  every  line;  we  have  it  in 
California. 

Senator  Norms.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  repeal  the 
law  against  robbery? 

Mr.  Premo.  No;  but  I  say  that  is  no  reason  whv  you  should  single 
out  the  packers  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  their  business,  because 
you  find  dishonest  people  in  that  business. 

Senator  Norris.  But  suppose  that  on  account  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  business  you  can  not  discover  that  without  paying  more  for  the 
discovery  than  the  thing  is  worth  when  you  get  it.  You  have  to 
deal  with  the  different  crimes  if  you  call  them  crimes,  according  to 
their  nature.  What  suggestion  would  you  make?  If  you  would  not 
do  this,  what  would  you  do — if  these  charges  are  true?  Of  course 
you  probably  do  not  know  whether  they  are  true  or  not ;  unless  you 
have  investigated  them  you  may  not  have  an  opinion  on  it.  But 
assuming  that  the  charges  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who 
have  investigated  it,  are  true,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
If  this  is  not  a  good  remedy,  tell  us  what  is. 

Mr.  Premo.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's report  is  true. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Premo.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  true. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  have  read  portions  of  it,  and  I  have  followed  it 
when  Mr.  Heney  was  here.  He  is  a  Californian.  I  followed  the 
investigations  quite  closely  then,  and  it  looked  rather  one-sided 
tome. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  agree  that  the  practices  that  were  dis- 
closed in  that  investigation  were  right  and  that  honest  business  men 
ought  to  be  permitted,  under  the  law,  to  follow  them  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  presume  that  there  naturally  would  arise  some 
practices  in  any  business  that  are  not  exactly  right,  but  I  also  think 
that  any  system  of  licensing  in  business  would  lead  to  the  socialistic 
idea  of  conducting  business,  which  I  do  not  agree  with  in  any  case 
whatever. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course  I  am  not  for  a  moment  defending  this 
bill  even,  if  it  is  not  right.  If  there  is  something  that  needs  remedy- 
ing and  this  does  not  do  it,  I  would  like  for  somebody  to  state  what 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  Premo.  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  now,  these  men  that  have  drawn  this  bill 
have  done  it  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  best  solution  of  it  that  they 
could  get  under  the  conditions.  If  it  is  not,  let  us  know  where  it  is 
not? 

Mr.  Premo.  Have  they  proven  a  monopoly?  And  I  do  not  think 
a  monopoly  is  possible  unless  the  packers  control  the  production  as 
well  as  the  handling  of  the  product. 

Senator  Norris.  Oh,  you  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  No,  not  under  Californian  conditions.  We  have  small 
packers  doing  extra  well  right  alongside  of  the  big  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Oh,  some  of  the  small  packers  are  making  more 
<ui  the  W'-  +hey  are  all  making  too  much  money 
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probably.  I  think  one  of  the  small  packers  testified  here  last  year 
before  this  committee  that  they  had  paid  the  year  before  38  per 
cent  on  a  capitalization  about  75  per  cent  of*  which  had  been  put 
into  the  business  out  of  the  profits  that  had  been  made  in  preceding 
years.  That  looks  to  the  consumer  as  if  he  is  paying  a  little  too 
much.  * 

Mr.  Premo.  The  chances  are  there  were  some  more  profits  in  that 
business  the  same  as  in  steel.  Why  did  steel  go  from  $18  to  $60  or 
$70  per  share  ? 

Senator  Norris.  That  does  not  excuse  the  packing  business.  There 
is  this  difference.  We  eat  one  and  we  do  not  eat  tne  other.  People 
have  more  reason  to  feel  jealous  of  food  than  of  iron. 

Mr.  Premo.  I  think  not.    We  are  buying  machines  out  there 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  then,  admit  that  we  should  not ;  have  your 
way  about  it.  The  fact  that  the  steel  man  is  robbing  somebody  i9 
no  defense  for  the  packer  if  he  is  robbing  somebody. 

Mr.  Premo.  No;  but  the  question  is,  are  they  robbing  anybody? 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  I  put  that  question  to  you.  Here  is  a  man 
who  is  getting  38  per  cent  profit  on  a  capitalization  75  per  cent  of 
which  was  put  into  the  business  out  of  profits.  Do  you  not  think 
that  somebody  has  a  good  right  to  complain  when  such  a  condition 
exists  ? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  do  not  think  you  can  take  one  case. 

Senator  Norris.  Take  one  case  at  a  time.  Let  us  take  another  one 
then.  Mr.  Wilson  himself  testified  that  he  got  $125,000  a  year  sal- 
ary, and  that  when  he  went  to  Wilson  &  Co.  he  received  $1,500,000 
worth  of  stock  and  a  bonus  of  $200,000.  Do  you  think  that  the  con- 
sumer who  is  struggling  to  live  has  no  right  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration and  ask  that  some  relief  be  had?  Is  not  that  a  little  too 
much  for  the  middleman  who  does  not  produce  a  thing  on  earth  but 
just  shaves  from  what  the  producer  gets  and  adds  it  to  the  cost 
that  he  charges  the  consumer?    Is  that  square? 

Mr.  Premo.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  money  they  make. 

Senator  Norris.  Tnat  is  one  of  the  complaints.  Mr.  Swift  gets 
$50,000  a  year,  and  his  capital  is  built  up  in  just  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Premo.  Take  our  own  case,  for  instance.  It  may  work  out  in 
a  period  of  years  so  that  the  average  is  all  right.  We  were  profiteer- 
ing for  one  year  or  maybe  two  years,  and  then  we  lost  enough  the 
next  year  to  bring  it  down. 

Senator  Norris.  Exactly.  But  take  Wilson  now.  Let  us  go  back  to 
that  and  average  it  up.  Take  this  contract  of  his  for  five  years — 
$1,500,000  plus  $125,000  for  five  years,  plus  $200,000,  and  divide  that 
by  five  and  you  have  got  his  yearly  salary. 

Mr.  Premo.  It  looks  like  a  large  salary,  but  it  may  come  about 
through  doing  a  very  large  business. 

Senator  Norris.  They  do. 

Mr.  Premo.  But  how  much  difference  would  it  make  to  the  con- 
sumer on  the  amount  of  beef  sold  ?  How  many  people  are  there  in 
the  concern  that  get  anything  like  that? 

Senator  Norris.    I  suppose  he  gets  more  than  anyone. 

Mr.  Premo.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  he  is  the  highest  paid  of  any  of  the 
packers.    Mr.  Swift  gets  $50,000  for  his  salary,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Premo.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  that,  too. 
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Senator  Norris.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  say  you  borrow  from  the  Western  Meat  Co.? 

Mr.  Premo.  I  borrowed  from  the  Western  Meat  Co.  in  my  first 
venture  in  cattle  that  I  bought. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  borrowed  from  them  sirtce? 

Mr.  Premo.  No.  I  borrow  from  the  San  Francisco  Cattle  Loan 
Co.  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HARW00D  F.  MULUKIN,  OF  HABWOOD  F. 

MULLIKIN  &  CO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proced,  Mr.  Mullikin,  and  make  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Mullikin.  Gentlemen,  our  business  is  industrial  chemicals, 
and  we  have  been  buying  for  some  time  from  the  packing  industry 
a  seeming  by-product  which  is,  however,  a  very  essential  thing  to 
us.  We  buy  from  them  material  in  the  alkali  line  and  the  soap  line. 
One  is  a  mineral  cleaning  fat  that  is  used  principally  for  marble  and 
tile,  and  another  is  a  neutral  soda,  used  by  hospitals,  laundries,  etc. 
We  also  buy  from  them  soap  chips,  but  not  soap  proper. 

The  reason  why  we  patronize  the  packing  industry  is  because  we 
have  found  by  experience  that  we  can  get  better  material  at  a  better 
price  and  with  more  dependability  than  from  any  other  source.  In 
other  words,  we  can  get  it  simply  because  it  is  big  husiness.  We  have 
tried  little  business,  but  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
packing  industry  in  that  line.  I  understand  that  this  bill  is  intended 
to  protect  the  little  man  and  the  consumer.  We  are  little  men  in 
this  business. 

When  we  first  started  into  business  we  bought  from  different 
people,  but  we  could  not  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  goods,  or  the 
prices.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  France  and  asked  him  to  look 
out  for  this  part  of  the  business,  and  he  suggested  that  I  might 
appear  before  you  gentlemen  and  tell  you  to  try  to  look  out  for  us. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  excessive  profit  made  by  the  packing 
industry  in  this  one  line  of  their  business.  In  other  words,  we 
can  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  make  the  material  that  we  buy  from  them 
as  cheaply  as  they  sell  it  to  us.  So  all  I  have  to  ask  of  you  gentle- 
men is  that  when  you  are  considering  the  bill,  as  it  is  for  the  little 
man,  try  and  protect  us  little  fellows  at  the  same  time.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  sav,  gentlemen,  and  I  thank  you. 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  gentleman  here  from 
Memphis  who  desires  to  be  heard  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  take 
only  a  few  minutes.  With  your  permission  I  will  ask  you  to  hear 
Mr.  McDowell. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  will  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  J.  D.  McDOWELL,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  UNION  ft 

PLANTERS  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  wanted  to  appear  before  you  gentlemen  to  state 
that  in  our  opinion  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills 
as  they  now  stand  would  be  hurtful  and  detrimental  to  the  ' 
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in  the  community  where  I  live.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  packing 
industry  in  any  way,  and  as  far  as  I  know  no  one  connected  with 
our  bank,  but  we  feel  that  the  passage  of  these  bills  as  they  are 
now  would  possibly  tear  down  a  very  efficient  business,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  the  time  we  ought  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  think  personally  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to 
the  packers,  or  to  any  one  industry;  I  think  it  is  due  more  to  the 
inflation  of  the  currency  and  to  lack  of  production,  and  I  think  that 
the  remedy  for  that  is,  as  has  been  stated  so  often,  to  produce  more 
and  to  save  more  and  to  gradually  let  prices  and  wages  adjust  them- 
selves. 

Further,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  hope  for  normal  conditions 
as  long  as  we  have  as  many  Government  obligations  as  we  have. 
I  think  they  have  to  be  repaid.  Banks  are  extending  large  credits 
on  Government  securities,  and  likewise  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  carrying  them  for  the  banks. 

I  just  wanted  to  appear  for  that  purpose,  to- say  that  it  seems 
to  me  many  of  the  features  of  the  bill  would  be  unwise.  It  may 
be  that  some  legislation  is  necessary,  but  I  have  nothing  to  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  is  the  sentiment  in  your 
State  and  community? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  Senator.  The  officers 
of  our  bank,  including  the  president  and  some  others,  met  in  execu- 
tive meeting,  and  we  discussed  this,  and  they  decided  that,  if  con- 
venient, they  would  like  for  me  to  come  up  here  and  if  I  could, 
obtain  a  hearing  before  your  committee. 

Senator  McNart.  Have  the  packers  branch  houses  in  your  city  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes;  I  think  that  possibly  all  of  them. 

Senator  McNart.  Do  they  bank  with  you  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Only  one. 

Senator  McNart.  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Swift  &  Co.;  they  have  a  divided  account.  We 
would  like  to  have  all  of  their  account  if  we  could  get  it. 

Senator  McNart.  Do  you  carry  any  of  their  paper? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  packing-house  paper 
now,  because  we  are  not  buying  commercial  paper. 

Senator  McNart.  You  have  had  it  in.  the  past? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  have  had,  and  I  will  say  we  will  be  glad  to 
buy  it  whenever  we  are  buying  commercial  paper.     It  is  good  paper. 

Senator  McNart.  As  good  as  the  Government,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  interest  does  that  paper  carry? 

Mr.  McDowell  It  is  the  going  rate,  whatever  that  is.  In  Mem- 
phis it  is  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  lend  them  monev  at  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  of  their 
paper  now. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  have  had  that  paper? 

Mr.  McDowell  Yes,  sir;  at  whatever  the,  rate  is.  We  have  had 
loans  as  low  as  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  To  the  packers? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  ever  loan  as  low  as  5  per  cent  to  the 
farmers? 
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Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do?  You  lend  money  to  the  farmers  down 
there  at  as  low  as  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  loan  as  low  as  4$  per  cent  on  Liberty  bonds 

Senator  Ken  yon.  But  outside  of  Liberty  bonds,  and  patriotic 
considerations,  do  you  tell  us  you  loan  to  the  farmers  at  as  low  as 
5  per  cent? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  do  not  recall  right  now ;  I  think  we  have ;  yes. 

sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Pardon  me.     Is  that  on  approved  real  e>tate 

security  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  loan  very  little  on  real  estate  security. 

Senator  McNary.  What  do  you  take  from  the  farmer — his  note? 

Mr.  McDowell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  loan,  in  Memphis, 
to  the  farmers  very  much.  We  will  loan  to  the  country  bank,  and 
it  loans  to  the  farmer.  Occasionally  a  country  bank  will  have  a 
loan 

Senator  McNary.  They  guarantee  the  loan  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Senator  McNary.  And  they  loan  to  the  farmer  on  approved  real 
estate  security  over  a  term  of  years,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  rate 
of  interest  is  low.  Senator  Kenyon  wanted  to  know,  if  a  farmer 
comes  in  and  gives  you  a  90-day  note  for  money,  do  you  let  him 
have  it  as  cheaply  as  you  do  the  packers? 

Mr.  McDowell.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  how  good  the  name 
was  and  how  good  a  balance  he  carried  with  us. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  this  packer  money 
scattered  over  the  country  at  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Before  the  war ;  yea,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  of  it  have  vou  at  times  had  in  vour 
bank  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  over  $50,000. 

'Senator  Kenyon.  At  5  per  cent  interest? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  know  if,  when  you  were  carrying  that 
paper,  or  loaning  that  money  at  5  per  cent,  you  were  loaning  to  the 
farmers  at  that  same  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  McDowell.  As  I  stated,  Senator,  we  loan  very  little  to  the 
farmers,  and  I  could  not  without  examining  our  records  state  whether 
or  not  we  would,  but  it  is  possible  that  if  a  country  bank,  a  good  cus- 
tomer of  ours  that  carried  what  we  call  a  compensating  balance. 
asked  us  to  take  a  farmer's  paper  at  5  per  cent,  we  would  do  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  do  not  make  a  practice  of  it? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No,  sir;  because  in  the  city  of  Memphis  we  do  not 
deal  directly  with  the  farmers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Take  the  business  men  in  Memphis.  Do  you 
loan  them  money  at  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Right  along? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  not  doing  it  now,  because  the 
rate  is  higher.    The  New  York  rate  is  practically  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  previous  to  the  war  lending  money  to 
business  men  at  5  per  cent? 
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Mr.  McDowell.  We  were;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  Swift  &  Co.  carry  a  large  account  with  you 
now? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  have  half  of  their  Memphis  account. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  they  ask  you  to  come  up  here  and  present 
this  matter? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  letter  from  them  asking  us 
how  we  felt  about  the  bills.  I  was  away  at  the  time  and  our  presi- 
dent answered  it,  and  stated  that,  from  what  we  knew  of  it,  we  were 
opposed  to  the  bills  and  we  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  we  could 
to  defeat  their  passage. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  the  clearing  house  pass  any  resolutions  on 
them  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  they  furnish  any  money  at  all  for  expenses 
in  any  campaign  against  the  bills?    I  mean  the  packers? 

Mr.  McDowell.  As  far  as  I  know  ? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Yes;  in  your  name. 

Mr.  McDowell.  No,  sir.  I  am,  by  the  way,  at  the  Willard 
Hotel 

Senator  Kenton.  The  witnesses  are  all  there. 

Mr.  McDowell.  But  I  want  to  say,  Senator,  in  that  connection, 
that  I  am  at  the  Willard  Hotel  because  I  thought  it  was  the  best 
hotel  here.  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  witnesses  going  to 
the  Willard  Hotel. 

Senator  Kenton.  Oh,  we  are  not  trying  the  Willard  Hotel.  It  is 
a  good  hotel. 

Mr.  McDowell.  But  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
here  at  the  expense  of  the  packers,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  Just  what  particular  parts  of  the  Kendrick  bill 
or  the  Kenyon  bill  are  going  to  work  this. damage  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Well,  I  think  the  license  part.  It  would  be  very 
hard  for  the  packers  to  do  business  under  a  license  system. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  have  difficulty  operating  your  banking 
business  under  Government  control  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  bank  I  am  with  is  a  State  institution,  but  it 
is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  pretty  strong  State  laws,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir;  very  good. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  have  a  charter  from  the  State? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  are  operating  under  what  is  virtually  a 
license? 

Mr.  McDowell.  We  are  not,  though,  restrained  in  our  method  of 
doing  business  We  simply  have  to  do  business  in  a  straightforward, 
honest  way. 

Senator  Kenton.  Oh,  that  is  all  anybody  would  have  to  do  under 
a  license,  is  it  not?  They  would  not  be  hurt  if  they  did  it  in  a 
straightforward,  honest  way.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that 
hurts  anybody  who  does  business  in  a  straightforward,  honest  way  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  believe  the  licensing  provisions  of  this  bill  put 
the  packers  under  the  control  of  officials  who  are  not  familiar  with 
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handling  the  business.  Now,  the  State  banking  law  does  not  put  us 
under  the  control  of  anybody.  They  simply  come  down  twice  a  year 
and  examine  the  bank.  If  they  consider  the  bank's  paper  good,  if 
they  consider  it  has  been  managed  properly,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
There  is  no  control. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  New 
York  banks  about  these  bills? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  McDowell.  None  at  all. 

Senatory  Kenton.  Or  bulletins  issued  by  any  of  the  banks  about 
them  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  has  been  a  very  general  campaign  among 
the  banks,  has  there  not,  against  these  bills? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  really  did  not  know  that,  sir.  If  any  have  been 
received  from  banks,  I  do  not  know  it.  We  have,  I  should  say,  half 
a  dozen  New  York  correspondents. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  had  nothing  from  any  of  them? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Absolutely  nothing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  McDowell. 

There  was  a  gentleman  here  from  Kentucky  who  wanted  to  be 
heard  for  a  few  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  M.  EMMART,  SECRETAEY-TREASUBEB  AID 
GENERAL  MANAGER,  LOUISVILLE  PROVISION  CO.,  LOUIS 
VILLE,  KY. 

Mr.  Emmart.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  did  not  come  down 
here  to  criticize  the  Kenvon  and  Kcndrick  bills.  Thev  mav  have 
their  merits,  and  I  presume  they  have  or  you  gentlemen  would  not 
be  here  in  favor  of  them.  So  far  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  concerned  I  really  believe  that  they  were  appointed  for  their  wi-se 
and  fair  judgment.  So  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not  here  to 
criticize  either  of  the  bills  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

I  came  down  here  on  my  own  initiative,  paid  my  own  expenses, 
and  do  not  stop  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  I  simply  want  to  explain  to 
you  that  the  small  packer  can  make  a  success  in  the  face  of  larire 
packer  competition  and  with  all  the  weight  and  opposition  that  the 
big  packers  can  give  him.  I  started  in  business  in  Louisville  in 
1910.  I  was  formerly  with  the  Louisville  Packing  Co.,  which  ^a- 
controlled  by  the  Cudahys  or  one  of  the  Cudahys — Mr.  John  Cudahy. 
I  believe  it  was.  He  used  the  house  for  speculative  purposes  onlv— I 
really  should  not  criticize  that,  because  I  was  not  familiar  with  it. 
Anyhow,  he  conducted  it  more  to  cover  his  shorts  and  longs  on  the 
board  of  trade.     I  was  with  that  concern  for  about  five  years. 

I  saw  the  operation  of  the  packing  business  there,  and  I  learned 
considerable  when  I  was  there,  so  when  Mr.  Cudahy  closed  tip  the 
plant  I  and  several  others  that  were  associated  with  him — that  is, 
employed  by  him;  we  were  not  associated  with  him — thought  we 
would  ~~~~  "~  <i  business  of  our  own. 
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We  organized  this  business  in  1910  with  $50,000  capital.  We  had, 
I  think,  about  $30,000  paid  in.  With  our  connections  we  were  able 
to  go  ahead  in  a  small  way,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  stood 
a  loss  of  about  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  This  came  about  from 
the  fact  that  we  had  not  proper  facilities  to  conduct  our  business 
and  from  the  fact  that  we  were  only  able  to  do  a  one-sided  business 
inasmuch  as  we  were  only  able  to  kill  a  few  cattle  and  make  a  little 
sausage  and  did  not  have  sufficient  tonnage  to  take  care  of  the  over- 
head expenses  which  we  were  running  under. 

The  second  year  we  were  able  to  borrow  a  little  money  from  the 
banks.  We  started  in  to  kill  a  few  hogs,  and  from  that  time  on  we 
have  been  successful.  The  first  year  we  did  a  business  of  about 
$500,000  and  last  year  we  did  a  business  of  about  $4,500,000.  We 
have  put  back  into  the  business  practically  every  cent  of  profit  we 
have  made,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  10  per  cent,  I  believe,  that 
we  paid  on  several  occasions  as  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  We 
feel  that  with  these  results,  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  large 
packers,  it  is  possible  for  the  small  packer  to  develop,  provided  he 
is  able  to  give  the  business  the  time  and  attention  which  I  have  had 
to  give  to  it.  You  may  not  believe  it,  but  I  have  put  in  from  16  to 
18  hours  a  day  in  that  packing  house  for  seven  or  eight  years.  I 
am  up  every  morning  before  5  o'clock.  We  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of 
our  time  and  pleasure  to  develop  these  things,  but  we  know  that  it 
can  be  done. 

I  felt  that  should  be  known,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  come 
down  here — not  to  criticize  these  bills.  If  the  packers  have  done 
wrong,  and  it  is  proven  they  have  done  wrong,  they  should  be  pros- 
ecuted. If  the  live-stock  traders  are  stealing  money  from  the  pro- 
ducers, which  seems  to  be  the  fact  from  the  testimony  presented, 
there  is  no  question  in  the  world  that  they  should  be  punished. 

As  far  as  the  license  system  is  concerned,  of  course  that  will  have 
to  be  tried  out.  You  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  work  and  what 
results  may  be  obtained  from  it,  but  I  do  feel  that  since  we  have 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  since  the  Sherman  Act  is 
on  the  books  we  have  laws  that,  if  they  are  properly  enforced,  will 
do  away  with  a  great  many  of  the  evils  that  now  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  wholesaler  of  meat? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  am  a  wholesale  packer ;  yes.  We  kill  our  own  hogs 
and  cattle  and  distribute  them  through  Kentucky. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  a  packing  plant? 

Mr.  Emmart.  We  have  a  packing  house  there  the  value  of  which 
to-day  would  be,  I  would  say,  $500,000  to  replace  it. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  buy  your  animals  locally  for  slaughter- 
ing? 

Mr.  Emmart.  We  buy  them  from  the  suburban  stockyards. 
Senator  McNary.  Do  you  slaughter  them  ? 
Mr.  Emmart.  We  slaughter  them  there;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  McNary.  Do  you  buy  any  of  the  products  of  the  big 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Very  seldom ;  we  produce  everything  we  sell. 
Senator  McNary.  Do  they  enter  into  competition  with  you  in  the 
buying  of  cattle? 
Mr.  Emmart.  Absolutely ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McNart.  You  think  you  can  compete  with  them  under 
any  circumstances? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  have  proven  that. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  they  might  unite 
and  cut  in  and  undersell  you  for  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  feel  that  the  present  laws  have  eliminated  that 
When  I  first  went  into  the  business  I  was  told  that  I  had  not  a  chance 
with  the  big  packers,  that  I  was  taking  an  awful  chance  to  go  up 
against  the  big  packers  in  business.  I  found,  though,  that  I  was  able 
to  go  ahead  and  develop  our  business,  and  have  made  fair  profits.  In 
fact,  I  have  made  as- much  profit,  I  presume,  as  some  of  the  larger 
concerns. 

Senator  McNart.  They  have  made  no  attempt  at  any  time  to  put 
you  out  of  business,  have  they? 

Mr.  Emmart.  As  far  as  I  know  they  have  not. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  your  capital  stock  now  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Our  capital  stock  now  is  $350,000. 

Senator  Norris.  All  paid  up  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  No,  sir;  there  is  about  $175,000  paid  up.  We  have 
just  prepared  for  sale  an  issue  of  $200,000  preferred  stock  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  sell  now. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  all  one  kind  of  stock? 

Mr.  Emmart.  No,  sir.  There  was  $50,000  of  the  original  common 
stock  and  $100,000  preferred  stock— -that  is  all  sold — and  there  is 
$200,000  that  we  are  about  to  sell  and  trying  to  sell. 

Senator  Norris.  All  the  capital  stock  you  have  was  actually  sold, 
was  it,  and  par  put  in  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  So  there  is  not  any  of  your  capital  stock  that  rep- 
resents water  or  earnings? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Absolutely  not,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Our  plant  is  worth  $500,000. 

Senator  Norris.  Your  property  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
your  capital  stock  would  indicated,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Yes,  sir;  that  represents  a  surplus  of  seven  or  eight 
years. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  The  surplus 
above  the  dividends  that  you  have  declared  and  above  your  expenses, 
was  put  into  the  business  and  stock  not  issued  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  issued  the  capital  stock,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  a  law  pending  now  which,  if  we  devoted 
this  surplus  to  part  of  the  stock,  it  would  absorb  the  value  to  the 
owners  of  the  common  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  dividends  would  aver- 
age? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Our  dividends  will  not  everage  over  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  So  that  what  you  have  really  made  is  represented 
by  10  per  cent  dividends  and  the  value  of  your  property  in  excess 
of  your  capital  stock?    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Emmart.  We  did  not  have  any  plant  at  all  when  we  started. 
We  have  continuously  added  to  the  plant  and  built  the  plant.  In  fact, 
we  did  not  have  but  one  little  cooler  in  the  plant,  which  was  originally 
a  local  city  abattoir. 
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Senator  Norris.  You  have  given  these  facts  in  a  very  fair  and  gen- 
tlemanly way,  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  profit  that  has  actual- 
ly been  made  by  your  concern  in  the  business.  Do  you  say  they  have 
averaged  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  No  ;  that  is  the  dividends. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  what  I  mean.  That  does  not  represent 
your  profits? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Oh,  no,  Senator  Norris. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  the  balance  of  your  profits  consists  of  the 
value  of  your  property  in  excess  of  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Yes,  sir;  around  $300,000.  Our  surplus  to-day 
stands  around  $300,000.    It  is  all  in  the  business,  in  the  plant. 

Senator  Norris.  Suppose  that  $300,000  had  been  declared  in  divi- 
dends and  averaged  up  during  the  time  you  have  been  in  existence. 
What  would  that  have  made  your  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  should  say  an  average  of  $50,000  a  year? 

Senator  Norris.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  per  cent? 

Mr.  Emmart.  That  would  be  100  per  cent  on  $150,000  capital. 
But  you  can  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  heavy  borrowers  in  order 
to  do  this  much  business.  For  instance  I  am  to-day  borrowing  be- 
tween $300,000  and  $400,000  that  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  as  in- 
vested capital  in  our  business. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand  that;  but  you  make  a  profit  of 
course  on  that  borrowed  money  or  you  would  not  borrow. 

Mr.' Emmart.  Yes;  but  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  we  did  a 
business  last  year  of  $4,500,000,  and  on  that  we  made  about  $175,000 
net.  That  can  be  shown  conclusively  because  we  were  under  the 
Food  Administration's  control,  and  we  made  reports,  certified  to  that 
effect. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  fair  to  say,  is  it  not,  that  your  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  packing  business,  properly  managed  and  hon- 
estly conducted,  is  a  very  profitable  business? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  would  say  it  is,  Senator,  provided  the  personality 
of  the  individual — like  my  friend  who  preceded  me,  I  do  not  want 
to  throw  any  bouquets  at  myself,  but  I  will  say  that  if  you  apply 
yourself  to  any  business,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  to  the  extent  tnat 
I  have  applied  myself  to  our  business,  you  could  not  help  but  make 
a  success  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  have  to  have  is  the  adaptability? 

Mr.  Emmart.  And  your  experience. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  drawn  a  salary,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  worked  for  $150  a  month  for  three  years  and  I 
had  a  nominal  amount  of  stock  in  the  business.  To-day  I  am  the 
only  salaried  man  in  the  business,  and  I  am  drawing  $10,000  a  year. 

Senator  Norris.  The  others  are  all  employees? 

Mi*.  Emmart.  All  employees,  yes.  I  am  the  only  one  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  business. 

I  am  making  this  point  that  it  goes  to  show  that  we  can  do  this  in 
the  face  of  the  competition  with  the  big  packers.  If  they  have  done 
wrong  they  should  be  punished  for  their  bad  doings,  and  that  will 
develop,  I  presume,  in  this  investigation  or  in  the  suit  which  has 
been  filed  against  them  in  the  courts. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  the  evidence  before  the  committee — at 
least  in  the  other  hearing — developed  that  a  great  many  of  the  small 
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packers  made  more  money  in  proportion  to  the  amount  invested  than 
the  big  packers. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Senator  Norris,  we  heard  a  great  many 
more  packers  this  time  than  we  did  last  winter,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  that  the  testimony  has  been  that  they  have  been  very  successful- 
Senator  Norris.  Well,  the  question  arises,  then,  in  the  business  it- 
self— take  it  as  a  general  thing  and  the  success  of  the  men  engaged 
in  it — whether  the  profit  they  nave  made  has  not  been  an  exorbitant 
one.  Even  in  this  man's  case,  very  honestly  conducted,  I  presume, 
where  if  it  had  all  been  declared  in  dividends,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses and  salaries,  it  would  have. been  what  an  ordinary  person 
would  have  considered  a  very  good  investment. 

Mr.  Emmart.  That  is  from  the  original  investment,  of  course, 
not  taking  it  into  consideration  that  through  your  integrity  you  are 
able  to  borrow  a  great  deal  more  money  to  operate  this  business.  If 
it  was  not  for  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  make 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  If  the  borrowed  money  that  you 
used  had  been  invested,  you  would  have  got  a  dividend  on  that  just 
the  same.  If  you  borrow  your  money  you  have  to  pay  interest  on  it, 
and  you  make  a  profit  on  that! 

Mr.  Emmart.  If  I  borrow  money  it  does  not  show  excess  profit  on 
the  volume  of  that  business  carried  on. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  ground  for  a  great  deal  of  honest  dis- 
agreement there,  but  I  have  been  struck  all  the  way  through  the 
investigation  with  the  fact  that  the  business  was  too  profitable, 
it  seemed  to  me,  because  after  all  the  consumer  has  to  pay  it  all. 

Mr.  Emmart.  If  you  figure  that  the  profit  we  made  out  of  the 
business  against  overhead  in  conducting  the  business  the  ultimate 
price  to  the  consumer  would  not  be  affected. 

Senator  McNary.  How  much  stock  do  you  own  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  own  about  15  per  cent. 

Senator  McNary.  What  is  your  income  this  year,  dividends  plus 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  think  we  paid  35  per  cent  dividends  on  our  pre- 
ferred stock  to  clean  up  the  balance  of  the  $100,000  that  we  had 
outstanding.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  stockholders  and  keep  the 
money  in  the  business  for  development  purposes,  we  did  not  pay 
any  cash  dividends  in  the  business,  but  it  was  equal  to  33  per  cent 
preferred  stock  dividends;  that  is,  the  preferred  stock  dividend  at 
6  per  cent  was  equal  to  33  per  cent  of  the  investment. 

Senator  McNary.  How  much  would  that  be  translated  into  cash? 

Mr.  Emmart.  That  would  be  about  $12,000  or  $15,000. 

Senator  McNary.  Practically  $33,000. 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  say,  altogether  my  salary  would  amount  to  $2,300 
for  me — and  my  salary  made  about  $12,300  as  my  income  from  the 
company  last  year. 

Senator  McNary.  This  stock  was  given  you  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Thirty-three  per  cent? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  said  something  over  15  per  cent.  You  see,  we 
have  only  $50,000,  and  I  own  70  shares  of  the  stock. 

I  am  merely  laying  these  statements  before  you  gentlemen  to  show 
you  that  you  can  do  it,  even  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  the  aocosa- 
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tions  have  been  brought  against  the  packers,  so  that  if  they  are  able 
to  do  it  now,  without  any  restriction,  why  should  these  restrictions 
be  brought  upon  us? 

Senator  McNary.  Was  your  business  crippled  in  its  operation  dur- 
ing the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Emmart.  No,  sir ;  only  that  it  kept  us  constantly  on  the  watch 
to  keep  ourselves  within  the  bounds  of  the  Food  Administration. 
If  this  thing  was  in  actual  force,  we  would  be  in  constant  fear  that 
we  were  doing  something  that  might  get  us  in  bad  with  the  ad- 
ministration. For  instance,  I  might  state  the  conditions  under 
which  we  worked  through  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  While 
as  a  whole  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  conducted,  I  should 
say,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  yet  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
there  are  certain  officials  in  a  lower  capacity  that  become  overly 
officious,  and,  while  we  have  to  contend  with  that  man  to-day,  maybe 
next  month  they  take  that  party  away  from  our  plant  and  they 
put  some  one  in  his  place  who  has  entirely  different  ideas  than 
the  previous  one;  and  we  have  to  go  all  over  this  thing  again.  So 
I  feel  with  the  restriction  under  which  this  license  law  will  place  us 
that  we  will  have  those  conditions  to  contend  with  all  the  time. 

Understand,  I  do  not  say  they  will.  But,  as  it  is  working  along 
nic  ely,  I  hope  .sometime  to  be  a  strong  campetitor  of  the  big  packers. 

Another  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  we  are  handling  diversi- 
fied products — butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and,  in  fact,  I  would  handle 
the  same  as  any  other  merchant  would  handle  anything  in  the  hope 
to  hold  the  overhead  down  and  give  him  a  sufficient  business  to  justify 
keeping  salesmen  at  a  high  salary  on  the  street. 

I  say  we  ought  to  let  good  enough  alone.  Understand  me,  if  those 
packers  are  shown  in  their  suit  to  be  wrong,  and  that  they  have  been 
doing  wrong,  they  should  be  prosecuted  for  it,  and  I  think  there  are 
laws  sufficient  to  prosecute  them  now.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
stating  that  as  a  fact.  But  if  they  have  done  wrong  in  such  cases  as 
these  live-stock  commission  men — anyone  knows  that  is  absolutely 
wrong — I  suffer  from  that  just  as  much  as  anybody  else  suffers  from 
it.  I  go  in  the  stockyards  in  good  faith,  and  if  those  fellows  are  in- 
clined to  do  wrong  they  will  turn  around  and  stick  me  for  the  run  of 
a  pen  of  hogs,  if  they  are  crooked.  But,  gentlemen,  you  will  find 
crookedness  in  every  organization  and  in  every  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Practically  all  my  life.  I  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  this  packing  business  since  1910,-about  eight  or  nine  years. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Are  you  shipping  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  Federal  inspection. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  own  your  own  refngrator  cars? 

Mr.  Emmart.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  vou  have  any  difficulty  at  all  securing  what 
refrigerator  cars  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Yes;  we  do. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  not  believe  that  your  opportunity 
to  grow  would  be  facilitated  if  it  were  fixed  so  that  you  would  not 
have  this  difficulty  in  securing  them  without  having  to  invest  your 
own  money  in  them? 
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Mr.  Emmart.  That  is  a  (juestion,  Senator.  It  is  my  opinion,  how- 
ever— if  we  organize  a  business ;  we  install  ice  machinery ;  we  install 
scalding  machinery ;  we  install  every  other  equipment  that  is  essential 
to  the  manufacture  and  development  of  a  packing  business ;  we  buy 
automobile  trucks,  and  if  we  want  to  go  into  further  fields  it  is  just 
as  necessary  for  us  to  buy  refrigerator  cars  as  it  is  for  us  to  buy 
automobile  trucks.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  organization  for  im- 
mediate delivery  of  our  product,  which  is  absolutely  essential,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  perishable. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  consider  that  a  logical  argument  in 
regard  to  a  packer  just  beginning,  that  he  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  have  his  own  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Xo,  sir;  he  can  do  business  without  refrigerator  cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  he  has  any  product  he  wants  to  ship,  do 
you  think  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  ship  unless  he  can  own 
his  own  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Emmart.  As  you  know,  there  are  several  lines  of  the  refriger- 
ator car  service  that  are  in  operation  by  the  railroads,  and  we  are  able 
to  get  them.  I  will  cite  a  case  that  occurred  a  short  while  ago, 
under  circumstances  unusual,  where  the  packers  granted  me  the 
privilege  of  using  one  of  their  cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  not  the  situation  be  improved  materi- 
ally, and  would  there  not  be  more  chances  of  independent  packers 
beginning  and  growing  if  there  was  an  improved  situation  in  regard 
to  the  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Emmart.  There  is  no  question  about  that — if  that  gives  an 
improved  situation,  which  is  problematical. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  admit  the  situation  could  be  im- 
proved materially? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  just  as  un- 
economical to  compel  every  small  dealer  to  haver  his  own  cars  as  it 
would  be  to  compel  every  small  producer  of  live  stock  to  own  his? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  will  state  it  this  wav.  Senator:  It  is  not  necessarv 
for  the  small  producer  or  a  large  producer  to  have  the  refrigerator 
car.  You  can  do  business.  You  have  done  business  up  to  this  time 
and  increased  your  business,  as  I  have  stated,  without  refrigerator 
cars,  and  I  can  ship  all  over  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee  with- 
out refrigerator  cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  but  you  admitted  a  moment  ago,  as  I 
understood  you,  that  it  was  not  always 

Mr.  Emmart  (interposing).  For  further  development  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  refrigerator  cars  to  do  that  business. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  if  you  could  have  the  cars  on  demand 
without  difficulty  it  would  enhance  your  chances? 

Mr.  Emmart.  Absolutelv.  But  I  will  cite  vou  a  case  that  will 
show  you  how,  under  present  management,  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
problem  for  us  to  develop  refrigerator  car  service  as  the  regular 
service  is  handled  to-day.  I  tried  for  three  days  to  get  a  car  of  the 
L.  &  X.  in  Louisville  for  shipment  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  I  had  the 
goods  on  hand.  It  was  not  perishable.  It  was  pickled  goods  that 
would  hold  iT  but  I  wanted  to  ship  to  New  Orleans  to  a 

concern  doT  I  tried  for  three  days  to  get  that  car,  and 
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then  I  had  to  take  it  from  another  road  before  I  could  get  one. 
That  is  what  we  call  poor  service.  If  we  had  had  a  car  load  of  fresh 
meat  that  was  going  to  spoil,  and  we  would  have  to  wait  three  days, 
we  would  have  been  in  a  thunder  of  a  fix.  Understand,  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  as  saying  anything  except  to  show  my  development. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  understand  that  has  been  true  of  the  rail- 
road service  in  regard  to  live-stock  cars,  or  the  cars  in  which  live 
stock  are  shipped  on  the  hoof  to  market,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Emmart.  I  understand  that  is  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  do  not  begin  to  believe  that  that  is 
the  best  way  to  have  that  situation,  do  you?  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  better  for  the  live-stock  men  if  their  cars  were  provided 
promptly  for  the  movement  of  the  live  stock? 

Mr.  Emmart.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And,  on  the  same  basis,  and  under  the  same 
kind  of  conditions,  with  efficient  management,  it  would  increase 
both  the  number  of  people  probably  engaged  in  packing,  and  in- 
crease their  efficiency  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  cars  when  they 
were  required? 

Mr.  Emmart.  If  that  could  be  done,  yes,  sir ;  I  will  admit  that. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  I  just  want  to  say 
this,  that  Mr.  Gustafson  was  kind  enough  to  yield  to  some  of  these 
other  men,  and  that  he  will  be  heard  next. 

We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  8  o'clock  this  evening.) 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  8  o'clock  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  we  had  better  proceed.  Mr.  Gustafson, 
who  do  you  want  to  be  heard  next. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  will  give  way  to  Mr.  Grattan. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  GRATTAN,  OF  BB00MFIELD,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  your  name  and  post-office  address  and 
business  to  the  reporter  and  then  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Grattan.  My  name  is  John  Grattan;  Broomfield,  Colo.  I 
am  a  farmer;  live  on  a  farm  and  have  always  lived  there  all  my 
life ;  never  lived  any  place  else. 

I  might  say  that  my  operations  in  live  stock  have  not  been  ex- 
tensive. They  have  been  varied,  covering  a  long  time  and  live  stock 
has  been  the  means  by  which  I  have  supported  a  family  and  raised 
and  educated  five  children.  I  have  given  much  time  and  attention 
to  farm  organizations  and  live-stock  organizations  and  have  been 
active  in  all  of  them  in  my  State  of  Colorado,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Live  Stock  Association,  I  guess 
for  four  or  five  years  or  six  may  be ;  so  that  I  have  been  every  place 
in  the  State  probably,  representing  one  or  another  organization  doing 
some  work  for  them ;  either  the  Live  Stock  Association  or  the  grange 
or  the  Colorado  Farmers  Cooperative  and  Educational  Union,  and 
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they  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  whenever  I  could  be  of  any  benefit  to 
them.  The  one  organization  in  Colorado,  the  Farmers'  Cooperative 
and  Educational  Union  has  given  special  attention  to  the  question  of 
markets  and  marketing.  That  is  the  particular  function  of  that  or- 
ganization in  the  North  at  least.  I  also  served  on  the  agricultural 
advisory  committee  last  summer,  and  I  worked  somewhat  with  the 
Live  Stock  Association  in  discussing  these  matters,  pertaining  to 
the  packer  and  the  markets  of  live  stock. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  of  course,  has  portrayed  the  con- 
dition of  this  market  to  you  gentlemen.  There  is  no  need  of  my 
reviewing  that,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  testi- 
mony that  I  could  give  that  would  add  to  that  already  published. 
From  what  I  know  of  conditions  I  believe  that  report  to  be  true. 
And  the  other  gentlemen,  of  course,  extended  their  testimony  over 
a  large  area,  so  that  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  confine  myself 
mostly  to  local  conditions,  as  we  have  a  yard  at  the  city  of  Denver.  I 
live  only  11  miles  from  that  yard,  and  have  lived  close  arumul 
there  for  20  years.  And  as  my  State  of  Colorado  was  the  mo^t 
spectacularly  represented  probably  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  it 
might  be  well  for  me  to  give  some  attention  to  the  witnesses,  the 
gentlemen  who  undertook  to  represent  the  State  here. 

I  did  not  know  that  this  hearing  was  coming  off  at  this  time  until 
a  very  few  hours  before  I  took  the  train.  The  Farmers'  Union 
give  me  credentials  and  told  me  to  represent  them  here,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  I  would  have  represented  the  Live  Stock  Association, 
and  also  the  State  grange,  despite  what  testimony  has  been  given 
here,  if  I  had  had  even  a  day's  time  to  have  gathered  our  officials 
or  got  that  recognition  from  the  proper  authorities. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  a  ques- 
tion here? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not 
some  Colorado  representative  purported  to  represent  the  State 
Grange  of  Colorado  here,  and  I  questioned  his  authority  to  do  it: 
do  you  remember  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  recollect  it 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  he  said  the  entire  State  Grange  of  Colo- 
rado, as  I  remember — his  words  will  be  written  into  the  record — 
would  be  opposed  to  this  legislation;  I  want  to  call  the  witne^V 
attention  to  that,  because  I  remember  some  such  statement  was 
made  and  I  raised  the  question  and  authority  to  make  the  state- 
ment at  the  time. 

Mr.  Grattan.  That  was  Mr.  C.  W.  Swayze.  I  know  him  very 
well.  I  know  that  that  statement  is  not  true.  But  I  will  read  a 
letter  here  from  the  State  master,  as  written  to  Mr.  Marsh.  I 
think  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  State  master  to  find  out  whether 
Mr.  Swayze  had  such  authority  or  not,  and  this  is  Mr.  Morris- 
answer  : 

Your  letter  of  September  4  received  to-day  and  the  contents  of  It  care- 
fully noted.  I  was  sorry  that  Brother  C.  W.  Swayze  had  used  the  State  Onmw 
of  Colorado  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
on  August  27  or  28.  The  Colorado  State  Orange  or  its  executive  committee  of 
the  Colorado  State  Grange  never  took  up  the  Kenyon  bill  at  any  of  its  meetings 
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in  any  shape,  form,  or  manner.  I  have  read  over  the  Kenyon  bill  carefully  and 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  condemned  by  any  law-abiding  American  citizen, 
I  am  myself  for  the  Kenyon  bill  or  some  other  good  bill  just  like  it,  that 
will  put  big  biz  under  control. 

And  that  is  signed  by  John  Morris,  master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  Colorado.  I  know  the  sentiment  of  these  Grange  people  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  live-stock  people  and  the  sentiment  of  the  rural 
people  of  my  State,  I  think,  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  State.  I  do 
not  belong  to  the  big  bunch  at  all.  I  am  stopping  down  here  at  the 
National.     [Laughter.] 

I  am  a  small  farmer  and  a  small  producer.  I  have  an  investment 
of  probably  $50,000,  and  I  was  thinking;  of  that  packer  that  testi- 
fied to-day,  and  I  would  swear  under  oath  that  with  my  own  efforts, 
and  many  a  day  I  put  in  16  hours,  that  I  do  not  clear  $1,000  on  my 
investment  and  for  my  labor,  $1,000,  and  have  not  for  a  period 
covering  15  years.  I  do  not  get  $1,000  a  year  for  my  investment  and 
my  labor. 

Senator  Capper.  I  suppose  you  are  doing  about  as  well  as  most 
of  them,  arn't  you? 

Mr.  Grattan.    I  think  I  am,  probably. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  figured,  you  and  the  other  farmers  figured 
like  the  men  did  here  to-day,  for  instance,  on  your  capital  stock  and 
paid  yourself  a  salary  and  paid  your  wife  and  your  children  a  salary 
for  everything  you  did,  would  you  be  able  to  declare  a  dividend  on 
your  investment,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  Grattan.  The  amount  of  work  that  is  done  by  my  family  and 
myself  at  going  wages  would  return  me  a  much  greater  income 
than  we  can  produce  off  of  the  farm,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
investment.  And  some  people  might  ask  me,  because  they  say, 
"Grattan,  there  is  other  things  that  you  can  do."  There  are.  I  have 
been  offered  positions  and  things  of  that  kind.  "Why  don't  you 
quit  it  and  go  into  something  else  ? "  Well,  I  am  not  in  it  for  the 
money,  but  I  have  done  this  work  among  these  people,  because  I 
know  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  the  same  condition  I  am  in  and 
not  getting  any  more  for  their  labor  than  I  am  getting,  and  I  can 
not  do  any  better  work  than  to  help  them  receive  pay  for  their  efforts. 
And,  of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  want  untrammeled 
markets. 

The  Chairman.  Your  experience,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  matter  is  a 
good  deal  like  the  experience  of  some  of  us  who  have  farmed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  North  Dakota ;  that  is,  with  reference  to  dividends. 

Mr.  Grattan.  Of  course,  people  do  not  believe  me  when  I  make 
the  statements  and  I  hesitate  about  making  them. 

The  growth  of  the  packer  influence  and  their  connections  in  the 
city  of  Denver,  etc.,  have  been  reviewed  by  some  others  that  were 
here.  And  I  have  been  closely  connected  with  all  these  things — 
the  stockyards,  and  the  stock  shows,  and  all  those  things.  I  am  going 
to  review  some  of  those  institutions.  I  remember  when  the  stock- 
yards in  Denver  wrere  held  by  local  Denver  people.  The  packing 
house  was  owned  by  local  Denver  people,  and  the  exchange  building 
and  the  bank  and  the  market  paper.  The  market  paper  at  those 
times  used  to  even  criticize  about  the  treatment  we  would  get  in  the 
yards — criticize  the  packers  and  fought  the  producers'  battles  right 
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through.  We  used  to  contribute  to  it  when  we  had  anything  to  >&y 
about  the  conditions  generally,  and  the  market  paper — the  Record 
Stockman — was  open  to  us ;  the  columns  of  it  were  open  to  the  pro- 
ducers. The  editor  of  the  paper  was  a  poor  man — really  wore 
patches  on  his  pants.  One  day  there  was  an  article  came  out  by  one 
of  the  packers  saying  that  we  should  quit  fighting  and  get  together. 
Later  editorials  came  out  pacifying  the  producers.  That  is  over  10 
years  ago — 8  or  10 — a  little  later  the  editor  came  out  in  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  and  commenced  to  live  better  and  spend  more  money.  We 
all  noticed  it.  We  did  not  know  what  happened,  of  course,  or  what 
brought  it  about.  Later  on  we  heard  that  the  packing  house  had 
been  sold  to  the  Chicago  packers  and  the  yards  there  had  been  later 
sold  to  the  same  parties.  I  had  friends  in  the  bank  and,  in  fact,  I 
had  a  little  stock  in  the  bank  myself  and  was  one  of  the  directors, 
and  the  president  came  to  me  one  day  and  said,  "The  packers  are 
here  and  would  like  to  buy  us  out;  they  would  like  to  have  some  of 
us  stay  with  them."  They  rather  selected  I  should  stay  with  them — 
a  farmer  and  outside  and  harmless.  But  I  did  not.  The  first  impulse 
of  the  president  was  not  to  sell.  But  they  bought  the  building.  They 
could  put  us  out,  so  we  sold.  That  resulted  in  the  complete  control 
of  the  bank,  packing  house,  and  the  yard  of  our  market. 

I  could  not  produce  any  sworn  evidence  to  convict  these  packer* 
of  doing  anything  wrong:  that  is,  anything  contrary  to  the  law  in 
the  Denver  market,  but  myself  or  anyone  else  can  imagine  this  posi- 
tion ;  that  I  drive  my  sheep  or  cattle  to  Denver  and  there  is  but  one 
place  for  me  to  sell  them.  Those  yards  are  owned  by  the  packers. 
There  is  one  scales  for  me  to  weigh  them,  and  they  are  weighed  by 
the  packers.  There  may  be  one  or  two  little  buyers  that  could  buy 
them,  but  outside  of  that  the  packers  are  to  buy  them.  The  com- 
mission man  who  handles  the  product  rents  his  office  of  the  packers 
in  the  Exchange  Building.  He  sells  to  the  packer.  He  does  busi- 
ness in  the  packers'  yards.  If  an  independent  should  come  along 
and  bid  on  this  stuff,  of  course,  he  would  be  very  foolish  to  overbid 
the  packer.    It  is  not  likely  that  he  will. 

Now,  whatever  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  mav  sav  or  what- 
ever  I  know,  I  know  that  the  market  is  controlled  by  these  men. 
I  feel  it  every  time  I  go  in  there.  I  might  put  on  some  detective 
force  and  detect  something  there,  or  there  might  be  some  laws  by 
which  I  might  prosecute  these  people,  but  I  have  not  the  time  or 
money.  I  have  got  the  nerve,  but  lots  of  people  have  not.  So  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Government  had 
a  good  man  there  to  watch  that  whole  situation  for  me,  and  then  if 
I  had  any  complaints  or  anything  of  that  kind  I  could  go  to  this 
Government  man  and  enter  my  complaints  and  he  would  take  care 
of  this  situation  for  me.  I  did  have  a  little  trouble  there ;  I  think 
it  was  last  year.  I  took  in  some  sheep,  about  a  carload  and  a  half  of 
sheep.  The  yards  were  badly  crowded  and  I  consigned  them  to  a 
commission  firm  and  I  realized  the  conditions  and  said  "I  can  take 
them  back  home  again  in  three  or  four  hours  if  you  can't  handle 
them.  I  was  persuaded  to  leave  them  there.  I  said,  "Don't  sell 
them  only  at  a  certain  price ;  I  am  going  home  and  stay  there  until 
tomorrow."  I  stayed  there  until  dark  and  got  back  the  next  morning 
at  daylight — no,  I  stayed  there  two  days — that  was  it.    I  left  them 
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there  two  days  and  was  away  from  them  during  the  night.  And  I 
came  back  the  next  morning  and  they  had  sold  them  contrary  to 
orders  and  I  went  in  to  look  the  proposition  up  and  they  had  me 
charged  with  $50  or  $60  worth  of  feed.  I  knew  they  had  got  no 
feed  at  all ;  I  knew  this  positively.  I  went  to  them  and  said,  "I  want 
my  sheep."  They  said,  "  We  have  sold  them."  I  said,  "  It  don't  make 
any  difference;  I  want  them  back."  And  they  got  them  back,  all 
but  a  few ;  a  few  they  had  sold.  I  made  them  refund  me  that  charge 
for  the  hay  and  make  good  for  those  other  sheep.  Why  ?  Because 
the  yards  were  under  license  and  there  is  a  Governemnt  man  there 
and  if  you  do  not  come  through  I  will  report  to  the  Government 
man ;  I  knew  they  did  not  feed  that  hay,  and  they  had  charged  me 
$60  for  it,  and  they  came  through  and  I  never  said  anything  more 
about  it.  I  realize  that  when  we  license  these  yards  some  of  us  in  this 
helpless  position  will  have  some  one  to  help  us  when  we  run  on  to 
these  things.    We  will  have  Uncle  Sam  to  look  after  it  for  us. 

One  reason  for  this  legislation  at  this  time  is  the  tremendous  unrest 
and  growth  of  socialism.  This  does  not,  in  any  sense  mean  Gov- 
ernment ownership  or  operation.  No  one  is  more  strenuously  opposed 
to  socialism  than  I  am,  but  unless  there  is  something  of  this  kind  as 
a  substitute,  socialism  will  be  forced  upon  this  country  in  an  un- 
reasonable and  anarchistic  method  probably.  This  legislation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  individual  and  the  initiative.  As  it 
stands  to-dav,  the  individual  is  in  this  industry  onlv  in  so  far 
as  the  Big  Five  wish  him  to  go.  If  the  industry  is  protected,  the  in- 
dividuals are  protected  by  Government  supervision,  and  you  are 
going  to  see  a  growth  of  small  packers ;  you  are  going  to  see  some  com- 
petition. When  a  man  takes  his  stock  into  a  yard,  there  will  be  more 
than  one  or  two  fellows  to  bid  on  it.  And  that  fellow  that  bids  sec- 
ond probably  won't  know  what  the  first  man's  bid  was.  That  is  the 
experience  of  nearly  every  man  that  goes  into  the  yard*  You  go  into 
the  yard  and  get  a  bid  on  your  stock,  Armour's  man  comes  along, 
or  Swift's  man,  and  how  often  do  they  raise  one  another  ?  Naturally, 
a  little  man  is  not  going  to  raise  them,  because  he  is  not  going  to  incur 
their  enmity.  We  have  had  this  occur  often.  I  have  taken  stuff 
into  the  yard,  say  a  cut-out  of  a  bunch  of  steers ;  they  bring  so  much 
one  day,  and  the  next  day,  or  two  or  three  days  you  cut  out  so  much ; 
and  you  cut  out  at  the  top  each  time ;  you  always  take  the  best.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  market  whatever,  and  the  second  cut  out  brings 
you  more  than  the  first,  per  pound.  There  have  been  instances 
where  the  cattle  have  been  put  on,  on  a  market  and  lost  so  that  no 
one  had  them  spotted,  and  the  next  day  they  would  bring  50  cents 
or  a  dollar  per  hundred  more.  So  their  people  are  not  experts.  We 
do  not  know,  either,  whether/with  all  their  magnitude,  they  are  the 
most  efficient.  If  thev  are  and  can  crowd  out  competition  by  effi- 
ciency, we  will  stand  for  it,  because  efficiency  is  what  we  want  in  the 
world. 

The  present  agitation  has  very  much  improved  the  situation  with 
the  packers.  They  are  much  more  accommodating,  less  arrogant, 
and  to  put  it  this  way,  one  of  the  leading  producers  of  Colorado,  one 
of  the  largest,  who  took  up  this  fight  most  strenuously  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  has  recently  quit  it,  he  said  to  me,  "  Xow,  there  is  no 
call  for  any  more  agitation,  because  the  agitation  has  resulted  in 
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bringing  about  all  the  good  we  looked  for."  That  may  be  somewhat 
overdrawn,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  treatment  has  been  wonderfully 
improved  all  over  this  countrv,  by  the  fear  that  something  is  going  to 
be  done.  It  used  to  be  that  the  big  packers  would  not  look  at  a  little 
man's  stuff.  You  go  into  the  market  with  a  half  car  of  sheep  or 
cattle,  you  were  too  small  to  look  at,  and  the  little  fellow  came  along, 
and  that  was  his  meat  absolutely  and  he  took  it.  So  the  little  man 
has  been  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  selling  his  stock  all  over 
the  country,  unless  he  could  pool  it  some  way.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  little  fellow  is  pretty  well  treated  now  and  the  big  packer  will 
come  around  and  buy  his  stuff,  if  it  is  only  a  little  handful.  So,  I 
think,  the  agitation  has  been,  in  general,  a  very  good  thing.  I  do 
not  think  it  has,  in  any  wTay,  depressed  the  market. 

The  high  or  low  prices  of  cattle  is  what  the  cattlemen  have  always 
objected  to  in  this  industry.  Live-stock  raising,  like  all  agriculture, 
is  a  business  dealing  constantly  in  futures.  You  plant  a  field  of  wheat 
a  year  before  you  get  it,  without  any  knowledge  of  weather  condition^ 
or  market  conditions  whatever.  We  breed  a  cow  four  vears  t>efoiv 
we  sell  a  steer.  We  put  in  our  crop  without  being  able  to  tell  what 
will  come  of  it,  and  so  we  are  constantly  dealing  in  futures.  Ami 
what  we  want  is  an  even  break  on  our  judgment  of  what  the  future 
is  going  to  be.  We  can  not  ask  anything  more  than  that.  We  want 
a  right  to  judge  on  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  think 
this  is  the  right  year  to  feed  cattle.  Some  people  do  not  think  it 
is;  it  is  not  the  proper  condition  for  people  to  ouy  cattle  to-day.  We 
are  all  unsettled  to-day.  I  want  to  figure,  and  any  producer  wants 
to  figure,  here  are  so  many  cattle  in  the  world,  and  here  is  the  normal 
consumption,  and  here  is  the  right  vear  to  operate,  etc.  And  we  do 
not  want  that  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  be  trammeled. 
or  to  be  subject  to  any  private  interests  whatever.    But  it  is  not  so. 

I  will  market  in  Denver  and  there  are  hardly  any  cattle  there,  but 
there  is  a  big  rush  in  Chicago,  and  they  won't  pay  me  anything  in 
Denver  because  there  are  a  lot  of  catle  in  Chicago  to-dav.  Whv,  it  i^ 
not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  these  things  take  a  drop.  That  is,  befon* 
the  war  stabilizing  prices,  hogs  would  take  a  drop  of  a  dollar  or  two. 
A  man  would  start  his  hogs  for  the  market,  and  they  would  take  a 
drop;  there  were  just  as  many  hogs  in  the  United  States,  and  people 
were  eating  just  as  much  meat.  What  made  it?  Nothing  but  the 
will  of  the  packers.  And  yet  I  could  not  prove  it.  I  could  not 
prove  that  this  little  packer  that  sat  here  is  not  going  to  overbid  the 
big  packer  so  as  to  convict  him,  but  you  know,  and  I  know,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  common  sense,  that  he  is  not  going  to,  and  the  fact  is,  that 
the  little  packer  wants  to  run,  and  the  big  packer  is  going  to  let  him 
run:  that  is,  they  are  going  to  let  him  run  some.  It  would  not  look 
well.  They  have  7.">  or  80  per  cent  of  the  meat  business.  That  is  a? 
far  as  they  want  to  go. 

Senator  Norris.  The  vards  at  Denver,  are  thev  owned  bv  Swift 
and  Armour? 

Mr.  Grattax.  I  do  not  know  which  ones  own  them. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand  those  two.  Have  you  looked  up  the 
question  of  the  relative  amounts  of  stock  bought  by  each  one  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Grattax.  No,  sir;  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  it* 
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Senator  Norkis.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  them  in  mind? 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  haven't  it  in  mind.    I  read  it  over. 

Senator  Norms.  They  vary  sometimes  for  a  few  days,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  they  figure  to  have  the  proportion  of  their  division. 
Do  vou  know  about  the  size  of  their  plant  there;  Armour  and  Swift? 

Mr.  Grattan.  No;  I  do  not.  They  have  got  very  nice  plants, 
though ;  one  of  them  is. 

Senator  Norris.  Which  one  is  the  larger? 

Mr.  Grattan.  Well,  I  don't  know  which  is  which  of  them.    Those 

Elants  were  all  built  by  local  capital  and  then  taken  over  afterwards 
y  this  combination,  and  I  never  knew  which  was  which  of  them.  In 
fact,  there  are  about  three  pretty  good  packing  houses  there,  but  one 
very  large,  new  one,  all  originally  built  through  local  people. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  a  stock  show  there  that  was  started  by 
the  home  people.  I  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  that  show.  That 
was  taken  over  by  the  packers.  According  to  the  testimony  that  has 
been  given  in  here  you  would  think  that  that  show  was  run  by 
various  interests.  Now,  the  various  interests  are  invited  in,  certainly 
to  take  part  in  that  show,  to  make  it  a  success,  but  the  packer  put 
his  foot  down  on  any  principle  of  that  show,  and  absolutely  controls 
it.  I  know  it  from  contact.  It  is  his  show,  and  our  ex-Gov.  Amnions 
is  president  of  it.  The  people  of  Colorado,  I  think  I  can  safely  say, 
outside  of  some  of  the  commercial  interests  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
are  out  of  the  control  of  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the  Civic  and 
Commercial  Association  of  Denver,  that  is  controlled  by  the  packer 
companies.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  this  a  number  of  times,  and 
you  can  not  run- anything  on  through  but  the  packers  are  controlling 
it,  and  they  are  controlling  the  bureau  of  the  Denver  Civic  and 
Commercial  Association.  They  have  also  Mr.  Amnions  as  president 
of  this  organization. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  we  understand  you,  that  he  is  rather  close  to 
the  packers? 

Mr.  Grattan.  Well,  he  is  president  of  their  show,  he  is  president 
of  this  bureau  that  they  control;  they  controlled  one  of  our  farm 
papers  for  a  long  time;  they  not  only  furnished  the  money  but 
dictated  its  policies.  I  knew  this  absolutely  from  being  in  contact 
with  the  people.  They  had  for  president  of  that  Gov.  Amnions,* 
making  three  institutions  that  he  controlled  as  president. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  he  get  a  salary  out  of  that? 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  couldn't  tell  you  about  that.  I  say,  evidently,  he 
is  in  very  close  touch  with  them. 

It  is  noticeable  in  our  State  through  the  market  papers  and 
through  varied  organizations  the  tendency  of  this  influence  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  State,  controlling  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  en- 
tire State. 

Maybe  I  ought  not  to  say  this,  even  though  it  is  true,  that  it  ex- 
tends to  the  Agricultural  College;  that  the  farmers'  congress,  held  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  supposed  to  represent  the  rural  and 
agricultural  interests,  was  very  largely  dominated  by  this  same  class 
of  people,  and  questions  pertaining  to  marketing,  which  the  f armors' 
union  has  worked  on  so  long,  were  blotted  out  and  forced  into  the 
background,  and  on  all  occasions  this  influence  is  brought  up  to  blot 
out  all  movements  touching  questions  of  markets. 
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ciation  of  Colorado,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  that 
man  or  his  association.  I  have  been  all  over  the  western  slope,  and 
have  spoken  to  cattlemen,  and  I  think  I  know  every  association  over 
there.  I  put  in  10  days  once,  night  after  night,  and  never  heard 
of  the  organization  or  that  man — though,  of  course,  it  might  be  that 
it  and  him  are  there  without  my  knowing  of  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  association  might  have  started  after  these 
bills  were  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Grattan.  That  there  were  32  associations  over  there  is  hardlv 
possible,  for  there  are  hardly  that  many  in  the  State. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  feave  made  statements  as  to  your  connec- 
tions with  different  organizations  in  the  State  of  Colorado :  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  I  think  you  have  expressed  the  opinion  as  to  what  the 
attitude  of  the  average  producer  is  on  this  legislation.  Now,  we  have 
had  a  number  of  witneses  from  your  State  who  have  testified  that 
there  was  no  question  in  the  world  but  what  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  your  State  are  opposed  to  this  or  to  any  other  legislation  in 
regard  to  market  conditions.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  believe  I  have  stated  my  opinion.  I  believe  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  farming  and  producing  class  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado would  be  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  regardless  of  party 
affiliation  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  would  be  only  the  exceptional 
producer,  possibly  a  man  who  might  be  borrowing  money  from  a 
stockyards  bank,  or  who  had  some  special  snap  with  the  stockyards 
company,  or  with  the  packers  in  some  way  or  another,  who  would 
oppose  this. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Grattan,  I  will  ask  you  another  question 
in  that  connection :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  men  who  oppose  this  kind 
of  legislation  seem  to  have  increased  tremendously  in  the  last  six 
months  ? 

Mr.  Grattan.  The  men  who  oppose  it? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  oppos- 
ing it,  and  many  of  them  have  changed  front? 

Mr.  Grattan.  Within  verv  recently? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grattan.  That  is  true  enough. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  the  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  is :  Up  to  a  few  months  ago  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the 
country  but  favored  some  kind  of  legislation  along  this  line,  and 
there  was  hardly  any  man  who  produced  live  stock  but  complained 
bitterly  of  conditions  under  which  we  were  compelled  to  market :  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Grattan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  that  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Grattan.  And  I  will  say  this  further:  I  think  there  is  general 
dissatisfaction  over  the  country  with  the  Government  operation  of 
the  railroads.  And  the  opponents  of  this  bill  have  tried  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  this  would  be  a  similar  proposition — of  the  Gov- 
ernment undertaking  to  operate  the  packing  plants.  And  a  lot  of 
the  peole  have  a  misapprehension  of  the  situation,  and  think  that  it 
would  result  anyhow  at  some  time  in  complete  socialism  or  Govern- 
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fight  our  battles  against  the  great  combined  wealth  of  the  packers 
unless  we  have  the  strong  sympathy  and  support  of  some  great  big- 
hearted  men,  such  as  I  have  seen  here  to-day  around  this  committee 
table. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  there  are  any  questions  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Norris.  I  asked  you  a  question  as  to  some  statistics,  and 
I  would  like  to  put  them  in  here  in  connection  with  your  testimony, 
about  the  Denver  yards;  I  asked  you  about  their  ownership,  and 
want  to  say  now  that  I  find  on  looking  the  matter  up  it  is  stated 
that  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  own  the  yards  at  Denver,  and 
that  they  have  divided  the  purchases  practically  50-50  during  the 
last  five  years,  on  hogs. 

The  record  shows  that  in  1913  Swift  &  Co.  bought  51.07  per  cent 
of  the  hogs,  and  Armour  48.93  per  cent.  That  in  1914  Swift  &  Co. 
bought  50.13  per  cent  and  Armour  49.87  per  cent.  That  in  1915 
Swift  &  Co.  bought  52.30  per  cent  and  Armour  &  Co.  47.70  per  cent. 
That  in  1916  Swift  &  Co.  bought  51.46  per  cent,  and  Armour  &  Co. 
bought  48.54  per  cent.  That  in  1917,  Swift  &  Co.  bought  50.86  per 
cent,  and  Armour  &  Co.  bought  49.14. 

From  this  showing  the  question  might  naturally  arise  whether, 
without  having  some  kind  of  understanding,  they  could  keep  these 
figures  so  accurately  divided  up  every  year  in  the  purchase  of  the 
large  number  of  hogs  that  they  buy  on  that  market.  It  may  be 
interesting,  too,  to. say  that  at  Fort  Worth,  where  Swift  &  Co.  and 
Armour  &  Co.  likewise  own  the  stockyards  and  divide  the  business, 
that  in  1910,  out  of  a  total  combined  purchase  of  364,076  cattle,  these 
two  packers  came  within  4  of  securing  the  same  number. 

Senator  McNary.  Do  you  mean  within  4  per  cent? 

'Senator  Norris.  No:  within  4  head. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  suppose  that  would  be  referred  to  as  a  co- 
incidence. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  perhaps  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Grattan,  you  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  ex- 
Gov.  Ammons,  who  offered  very  strong  testimony  here  against  these 
bills.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  would  oe  particularly 
favorable  to  the  Denver  stockyards  and  the  Denver  market? 

Mr.  Grattan.  W$ll,  I  have  recited  here  his  connection  with  those 
people  I  think  in  about  four  or  five  institutions — that  he  was  the 
president  of  the  paper  owned  by  them ;  and  the  president  of  the  West- 
ern Stock  Show,  owned  and  controlled  by  them ;  and  the  president  of 
the  agricultural  bureau  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  is  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  them ;  and  his  general  affiliation  with  them.  So, 
naturally,  he  would  feel  very  kindly  toward  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  personally  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  the  witnesses  who  were  here  irom  your  State,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Grattan.  With  some  of  them.  I  have  known  ex-Gov.  Ammons 
for  20  years.  As  to  Mr.  Swayze,  I  just  read  a  letter — and  you  may 
not  have  been  here — from  the  master  of  the  State  Grange,  showing 
that  Mr.  Swayze  was  not  authorized  to  represent  them. 

There  was  a  fellow  here  by  the  name  of  White,  over  on  the  western 
slope,  who  represented  himself  as  the  head  of  a  cattle  association. 
Being  closely  allied  with  this  work,  and  with  the  Live  Stock  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Colorado,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  that 
man  or  his  association.  I  have  been  all  over  the  western  slope,  and 
have  spoken  to  cattlemen,  and  I  think  I  know  every  association  over 
there.  I  put  in  10  days  once,  night  after  night,  and  never  heard 
of  the  organization  or  that  man — though,  of  course,  it  might  be  that 
it  and  him  are  there  without  my  knowing  of  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  association  might  have  started  after  these 
bills  were  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Grattan.  That  there  were  32  associations  over  there  is  hardly 
possible,  for  there  are  hardly  that  many  in  the  State. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  made  statements  as  to  vour  connec- 

» 

tions  with  different  organizations  in  the  State  of  Colorado ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  I  think  you  have  expressed  the  opinion  as  to  what  the 
attitude  of  the  average  producer  is  on  this  legislation.  Now.  we  have 
had  a  number  of  witneses  from  your  State  who  have  testified  that 
there  was  no  question  in  the  worla  but  what  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  your  State  are  opposed  to  this  or  to  any  other  legislation  in 
regard  to  market  conditions.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  believe  I  have  stated  my  opinion.  I  believe  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  farming  and  producing  class  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado would  be  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  regardless  of  party 
affiliation  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  would  be  only  the  exceptional 
producer,  possibly  a  man  who  might  be  borrowing  money  from  a 
stockyards  bank,  or  who  had  some  special  snap  with  the  stockyards 
company,  or  with  the  packers  in  some  way  or  another,  who  would 
oppose  this. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Grattan,  I  will  ask  you  another  question 
in  that  connection :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  men  who  oppose  this  kind 
of  legislation  seem  to  have  increased  tremendously  in  the  last  sis 
months  ? 

Mr.  Grattan.  The  men  who  oppose  it? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  oppos- 
ing it,  and  many  of  them  have  changed  front? 

Mr.  Grattan.  Within  very  recently? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grattan.  That  is  true  enough. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  the  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  is :  Up  to  a  few  months  ago  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the 
country  but  favored  some  kind  of  legislation  along  this  line,  and 
there  was  hardly  any  man  who  produced  live  stock  but  complained 
bitterly  of  conditions  under  which  we  were  compelled  to  market :  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Grattan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  that  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Grattan.  And  I  will  say  this  further:  I  think  there  is  general 
dissatisfaction  over  the  country  with  the  Government  operation  of 
the  railroads.  And  the  opponents  of  this  bill  have  tried  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  this  would  be  a  similar  proposition — of  the  Gov- 
ernment undertaking  to  operate  the  packing  plants.  And  a  lot  of 
the  peole  have  a  misapprehension  of  the  situation,  and  think  that  it 
would  result  anyhow  at  some  time  in  complete  socialism  or  Govern- 
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ment  ownership  of  the  plants.  A  part  of  that  would  be  from  mis- 
apprehension, and  a  part  of  it,  as  I  stated  before,  from  the  fact  that 
some  people  were  borrowing  money  from  the  packers'  banks,  or  be- 
cause of  some  connection  they  have  with  these  packing  institutions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
Denver  Post;  are  you  familiar  with  that  paper? 

Mr.  Grattan.  Pretty  much  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  has  been  pretty  vociferous  in  its  attacks  upon 
these  bills.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  packers  and  the  Den- 
ver Post? 

Mr.  Grattan.  You  ought  never  to  ask  a  Colorado  man  about  the 
Denver  Post. 

Senator  Norris.  Nor  anybody  else  who  knows  what  the  Denver 
Post  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  can  give  you  the  history  of  the  Denver  Post,  but  if 
I  should  give  it  to  you  I  would  be  attacked  when  I  got  home,  and 
cartooned.  And  I  have  had  them  to  go  after  me  for  some  little 
things — and  1  might  say  that  if  I  were  running  for  office  I  would 
like  to  have  them  go  after  me,  but  I  am  not  running  for  office. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  I  will  withdraw  that  question. 

Mr.  Grattan.  Well,  then  I  will  withdraw  that.  But  you  gentle- 
men do  not  know  anything  about  newspaperisms  in  the  East. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  see  it  in  the  Denver  Post  you  have  to  have 
it  corroborated  before  you  can  believe  it. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  the  packers  advertise  very  extensively  in  the 
Denver  Post? 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  take  the 
paper  at  all.  Of  course  living  out  on  a  farm  I  do  not  see  it  very 
much.  Ex-Gov.  Ammbns  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Great 
Divide,  which  is  connected  with  and  owned  by  the  Denver  Post. 

Senator  Capper.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  stockman  and 
farmer  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Muir,  who  has  been  waiting  here  two  days  to 
be  heard  by  the  committee,  and  I  would  like  for  him  to  have  a  few 
minutes  if  you  can  spare  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gustafson  has  the  right  of  way. 

Senator  Capper.  He  has  produced  thousands  of  cattle,  and  is  a  suc- 
cessful cattleman.  I  do  not  know  what  his  views  are  on  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  would  like  for  him  to  be  heard  if  it  can  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Muir. 

Mr.  Grattan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  excuse  me  for  a  minute.  I 
overlooked  something. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    You  may  continue. 

Mr.  Grattan.  As  to  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Live  Stock  Producers,  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Hoover,  during  the 
war,  selected  at  random  over  this  country  24  men,  consisting  of 
farmers,  of  which  committee  ex-Gov.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  was  the 
chairman,  and  of  which  I  was  a  member.  This  question  was  taken 
up  by  that  advisory  committee,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted.  I  will  not  read  the  whole  thing,  but  the  gist  of  it  is  that  we 
should  recognize  the  great  organization  of  the  packers  and  that  we 
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did  not  wish  to  destroy  it — and  that  is  my  attitude;  I  do  not  wish 
to  destroy  one  thing.    I  will  read  this  part  of  it : 

In  order  that  the  exceptional  equipment  of  these  great  organizations  may 
yield  a  maximum  service  to  the  country  on  terms  fair  alike  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  producers  and  consumers,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  Government 
supervision  and  control  should  be  continued  and  extended  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  and  that  any  unreasonable  margin  of  profit  standing  between  prrxlmvr 
and  consumer  should  be  located  and  eliminated. 

That  was  recommended  by  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Live  Stock  Producers,  which  was  about  as  representative 
of  the  agricultural  and  live  stock  producing  interests  of  the  count  n 
as  you  could  get  a  committee. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  assumed  to  speak  for  a  good  many 
farmers,  and  stockmen,  too,  in  your  testimony.  It  is  not  your  wi>h 
or  your  idea  that  anything  ought  to  be  done  to  seriously  upset  the 
marketing  or  distribution  or  handling  of  any  of  these  products,  is  it ' 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  believe.  Senator  Kendrick,  in  a  great  many  re- 
spects this  large  piece  of  machinery  is  a  valuable  thing  to  this  coun- 
try; there  are  a  great  many  good  things  about  it,  along  with  th»- 
bad,  and  I  only  wish  the  bad  eliminated  and  the  good  encouraged  in 
this  organization. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  your  opinion — and  I  take  it  that  you  haw 
read  both  of  these  bills  carefully? 

Mr.  Grattan.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  either  one  of  the  bilN 
would  tend  to  disrupt  or  even  interfere  with  this  industry? 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  do  not  believe  either  bill  would  hamper  the  busi- 
ness of  the  packers  at  all.  And  I  further  believe  that  the  packer* 
themselves  would  find  after  awhile  that  this  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  with  efficient  men  would  mean  that  thev  wnuM 
get  assistance  in  their  business  that  would  really  be  valuable  t«> 
their  industry  rather  than  any  detriment  at  all. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  not  vou  believe  that  franklv  within  a 
very  short  time  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  would  prove  greater 
to  the  packers  than  to  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  has  been  stated  here,  Mr.  Grattan,  m<  re 
than  once  that  these  bills  were  misnamed;  that  they  wero  perhaps 
calculated  to  stimulate  production,  but  that  they  were  a  misnomer 
as  to  that.  Is  not  it  your  opinion  that  a  man  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  take  his  chances  in  this  industry,  even  if  there  wen?  stronir 
prospects  of  lowering  values,  if  he  believed,  and  not  only  believed 
but  was  confident  of  the  fact  that  if  he  went  on  the  market  he  wouli 
get  the  market  value  instead  of  some  valuation  placed  on  the  live 
stock  he  offered  for  sale,  by  any  group  of  men:  do  not  you  believe 
people  would  bo  more  inclined  to  go  into  the  business 

Mr.  Grattan  (interposing).  Of  producing? 

Senator  Kendrick   (continuing).  Yes:  and  continue  the  bu>im— 

of  producing? 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  think  thev  would.     I  know  that  we  would  all  feel 

« 

a  little  safer  about  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  not  you  believe  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  st*  -1  """balizc  and  even  up  the  markets?  There  would  bo. 
un  ebb  and  flow,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  of 
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values,  but  aren't  you  sure  that  these  changes  would  be  more  gradual 
than  they  are  now;  do  not  you  believe  they  would? 

Mr.  (jrattan.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  would  lend  stability  to  the 
whole  industry,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  Government's  participation 
would  result  in  development  and  assistance  to  the  industry  that  we 
do  not  now  dream  of.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  is  going  into 
anything  to  tear  it  down,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  build  it  up  and 
make  it  better. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  no  impression  that  these  bills  would 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Grattan.  None  whatever. 

^Senator  Kendrick.  You  think  they  would  make  conditions  more 
-responsive? 

Mr.  Grattan.  I  think  they  would  assist  in  establishing  that  con- 
dition. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  not  forgotten  anything,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
your  courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  attendance 
here. 

The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Muir. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.   ANDREW  G.  MUIR,   FARMER  AND  STOCK 

RAISER,  STOCKTON,  KANS. 

Mr.  Muir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  did  not  come  here  pre- 
pared with  a  great  array  of  briefs,  because  I  did  not  expect  to  come 
before  vou  at  all.  But  since  I  have  come  here,  and  have  noticed  those 
who  are  testifying,  I  have  not  noticed  any  fanners  amongst  them,  and 
T  thought  it  might  gratify  you  some  to  see  a  genuine  old  hayseed  farmer 
from  Kansas  come  before  you;  a  man  who  farms,  who  makes  that 
a  stud}' ;  a  man  who  feeds  his  own  cattle  and  raises  them ;  a  man  who 
slops  his  own  hogs;  a  man  who  gets  up  at  sometime  before  daylight 
in  the  morning  and  works  until  after  dark  at  night,  doing  his  chores. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  homesteaded  in  Kansas  42^ears  ago. 
And  I  live  on  that  homestead  to-day,  the  land  that  I  took  from  the 
Government.  I  also  entered  a  timber  claim  at  the  same  time;  and 
they  made  a  half  section.  To-day  I  count  my  acres  by  the  thousands; 
and  I  have  made  them  myself  and  built  my  home  to  what  it  is,  and 
I  am  proud  of  the  opportunities  that  have  been  offered  me  in  this 
country. 

I  have  been  on  the  market  in  Kansas  City — and  that  is  our  mar- 
ket— more  or  less  for  a  period  of  the  last  42  years.  I  have  seen  those 
stockyards  grow  from  practically  nothing  up  to  their  present  pro- 
portions— and  no  doubt  there  are  many  pieces  of  mortar  and  brick 
in  that  building  that  I  have  paid  for. 

I  am  not  a  shipper  in  the  term  that  applies  here,  as  to  cattle.  But 
T  feed  my  own  cattle  and  ship  them.  I  raise  my  own  wheat  and  ship 
that.  We  sometimes  buy  some  cattle — and  when  I  say  "  we  "  I  mean 
my  boys,  for  they  do  the  business  there  now.  And  when  we  buy  these 
cattle  we  take  out  the  desirable  ones,  and  sometimes  we  buy  some 
that  we  do  not  like  to  have  on  the  place — so  we  pick  out  tHe  most 
desirable  ones  and  take  them  home,  and  the  undesirable  ones  we 
bunch  them  up  and  run  them  off  to  market. 
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I  want  to  tell  you  a  few  facts  that  have  come  within  my  knowl- 
edge inside  of  the  last  two  months:  A  week  ago  last  Wednesday 
my  brother  was  on  the  market  with  a  string  of  cattle  that  I  was  in- 
terested in,  because  I  had  furnished  a  part  of  the  money  for  them. 
Now,  that  was  butcher  stuff.  Amongst  them  was  a  bunch  of  great 
white-faced  steers,  and  there  were  heifers ;  and  then  there  were  others, 
cows;  and  there  were  canners  among  them.  The  best  of  the  bunch 
sold  for  9  cents,  and  the  others,  the  canners,  sold  for  $5  a  hundred; 
and  the  cows  of  a  little  better  grade  sold  for  $5.75  and  $6  a  hundred. 

A  part  of  those  cattle  were  bought  last  January  and  fed  at  a  price 
far  exceeding  that  at  which  they  were  sold.  Wnen  my  brother  got 
home  he  figured  out  that  we  were  in  a  hole  $22  a  head  on  those  cattle. 

Xow,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  was  fair  week  up  there— 
and  you  will  see  that  I  am  migrating  a  little — but  my  folks  were  at 
the  fair  and  his  folks  were  at  the  fair,  and  I  was  getting  ready  to 
come  East.  I  said,  "Are  you  going  home  with  me?  "  He  says,  UI 
just  as  well  go  home  and  figure  it  all  up."  I  said,  "  We  can  batch  it/* 
for  one  boy  was  at  home.  When  I  got  home  I  went  into  our  meat 
market — and  I  bring  this  up  to  you  to  show  that  while  the  packers 
have  their  faults,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  them,  and  they  are  legion, 
there  are  others  who  have  faults  just  as  well — well,  I  went  into  our 
local  meat  market  and  bought  some  sausage  and  paid  45  cents  a  pound 
for  it.  We  took  it  home  and  cooked  it  and  ate  it  all  right  enough. 
When  I  came  to  Kansas  City — and  I  was  at  Kansas  City  on  Satur- 
day and  heard  our  illustrious  President  in  the  forenoon,  and  then 
went  down  to  the  stockyards  in  the  afternoon  to  see  our  commission 
man,  which  I  always  do.  But  in  the  morning  before  I  left ;  my  sister, 
she  wanted  me  to  do  a  little  shopping  for  her,  and  she  said,  "Don't 
you  go  to  so  and  so's,"  she  said,  "  Go  three  or  four  doors  down  the 
street  and  buy  the  meat  there.''  She  told  me  just  where  to  go:  and 
she  said  the  prices  were  all  cut.  She  said,  "  They  have  a  new  store 
down  there,  and  the  packers  are  running  a  cutting  shop  down  there.*' 
Well,  I  went  in  there,  and  the  articles  I  wished  to  get  were  a  roast 
and  some  sausage.  Well,  now,  sausage  of  about  the  same  grade  as 
I  bought  %t  my  own  local  market  at  a  cost  of  45  cents  a  pound — and 
1  saw  a  stream  of  people  flowing  in  and  out  with  baskets,  and  there 
were  8  or  10  cutters  behind  the  counter  cutting  as  hard  as  they  could — 
and.  as  I  started  to  say,  that  sausage  down  there  was  17  cents  a  pound. 
Now,  I  bought  a  roast  out  of  the  T  bone  out  of  the  front  quarter  and 
got  it  for  2*2  cents  a  pound,  while  I  could  not  have  gotten  it  for  less 
than  45  cents  a  pound  at  my  little  town  at  home — a  town  of  1,200 
inhabitants,  with  two  little  dinky  markets  in  it. 

For  the  last  42  years  I  have  been  fighting  the  packers,  or  at  least 
their  met  hods.  The  boys  are  all  right  and  we  get  along  socially  all 
right,  but  their  methods  of  doing  business  I  despise,  and  with  me  it 
is  something  like  my  friend  W.  L.  Brown — "Iron  Jaw"  Brown,  of 
Kingman.  Ivans.,  who  is  quite  a  cattle  raiser  too — we  have  seen  the>e 
fellows  grow  fat  and  rich  at  our  expense  while  we  have  been  doing 
this  fighting.  We  have  had  to  stand  up  and  fight  them,  and  we 
finally  got  bills  through  the  legislature,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Missouri  legislature,  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  pretty  fair 
service  out  of  the  stockyards  at  a  reasonable  price.  Before  that  we 
had  to  tal*'~  +1  "  -"^ged  end  of  the  thing.    We  have  good  service  now. 
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I  thought  I  would  bring  these  things  to  your  notice,  so  that  you 
could  see  the  situation,  and  if  you  want  to  you  can  corroborate  them 
by  sending  for  the  facts  to  Kansas  City,  on  Walnut  Street;  there  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  they  have  any  sausage  left  there 
now? 

Mr.  Muir.  I  hope  so. 

There  were  26,000  head  of  cattle  on  the  market  on  Monday.  And 
there  I  want  to  come  to  another  point :  Out  of  those  26,000  head — 
that  was  the  early  estimate  and  there  were  a  few  later  arrivals,  which 
would  enlarge  it  some — but  out  of  that  number  there  were  probably 
about  6,000  canners  and  there  were  probably  8,000  or  10,000  butcher 
stuff  and  export  stuff,  and  the  balance  were  in  the  shape  of  stockers 
that  would  go  back  to  the  country.  But  everything  at  the  present 
time  that  is  carrying  flesh  is  sold  as  butcher  stuff,  whether  young 
or  old,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  there  were  about  5,000 
calves  there.  And  right  here  I  want  to  ask,  How  are  you  going  to 
expect  to  get  increased  production  of  beef  when  you  are  cutting  off 
your  supply  of  calves;  when  you  are  continually  shipping  your  sup- 
ply of  calves  to  the  market,  which  calves  should  remain  at  home? 

And  I  have  noticed  in  the  testimony  before  this  committee  that 
every  one  has  the  same  opinion,  the  necessity  for  increased  supply. 
But  how  are  you  going  to  increase  your  supply  if  you  are  going  to  the 
wall  every  year  with  your  stock?  If  you  are  going  to  lose  on  every 
business  transaction  you  have  how  can  you  hope  to  increase  your 
supply?  Are  you  going  to  increase  it  when  you  lose  $20  to  $30 
a  head  on  your  stock?  Can  you  continue  to  increase  it  when  you 
face  the  same  old  game  of  loss? 

And  this' has  been  proven  conclusively,  and  we  are  going  to  run 
shy.  I  would  hate  to  tell  you  what  my  patriotic  experience  has  been 
in  this  matter  of  increasing  the  supply,  increasing  my  holdings ;  and 
to  increase  ray  wheat  supply,  increasing  my  holdings :  and  to  increase 
my  wheat  supply  this  year,  after  which  I  left  350  acres  uncut. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  made  a  lot  of  money  on  your  wheat 
this  year? 

Mr.  Muir.  Well,  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  about  it.  I  left  350 
acres  of  wheat  uncut.  And  what  was  the  reason?  Because  I  had 
to  pay  $10  a  day  for  a  hobo  and  fed  and  sleep  him !  Just  think  of 
it,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  $10  a  day  for  a  hobo !  And  the 
greater  the  wages  you  pay  the  less  the  efficiency  you  get ;  the  less  real 
labor  you  get.    Just  think  of  it,  $10  a  day  for  a  hobo !     [Laughter.] 

I  am  getting  down  to  facts  now.    And  I  know  about  these  things. 
Our  thrashing  machine  is  doing  something  unknown  in  that  country, 
charging  $20  an  hour  flat !    It  is  eliminating  all  element  of  chance. 
Whether  they  thrash  2  bushels  or  5  bushels  or  100  bushels  the  charge . 
is  $20  an  hour. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  when  a  man  sits  down  and  figures 
up  these  expenses,  and  sees  where  he  is  at;  and  when  he  sees  straw 
standing  up  fiv$  feet  high  that  will  not  prove  out  more  than  half 
filled,  and  he  realizes  that  he  has  a  guess  coming  as  to  the  amount  of 
wheat  that  is  in  that  straw,  and  understands  that  he  is  just  about 
going  to  be  changing  dollars  if  not  actually  losing  something,  he 
will  not  cut  it.    And  that  is  just  what  I  did.    We  cut  what  wheat 
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we  thought  would  pay — but  have  not  thrashed  it  yet,  and  we  may  be 
caught  in  that,  too,-  and  the  rest  we  will  let  go. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  acreage  of  wheat  be  as  large  next  year  in 
Kansas  as  it  was  this  year? 

Mr.  Muir.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  it.  No ;  I  wouldn't  feel  that  it 
would. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown  stated  it  would  be  only  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Muir.  Well,  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  is  what  I  think 
it  will  be.  I  have  tenants — I  rent  all  my  land  but  my  home  place, 
which  comprises  640  acres,  and  we  live  on  that — but  t  have  tenants 
on  the  rest  of  my  lands,  and  some  of  my  tenants  have  clear  gone 
out  of  grain,  and  are  going  to  be  unable  to  do  business  next  year  at 
all.  I  have  been  furnishing  them  seed  for  the  last  three  years  myself 
— and  I  do  not  care  for  you  to  say  anything  about  my  losses  on  that, 
for  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  for  my  patriotic  experience,  but  I  am 
mighty  glad  that  the  war  is  over  and  my  boys  have  come  home  un- 
harmed and  I  feel  grateful  that  I  am  no  more  than  out  of  pocket. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  propose  to  feed  Europe  and 
lose  money  while  doing  it ! 

Now,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  going  to  give  yon  a 
little  about  my  ideas  as  to  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  our  country. 
I  knew  that  this  committee  was  in  session,  and  that  Joe  Mercer  was 
up  here  and  testified,  and  all  like  that.  I  saw  it  in  the  daily  papers 
and  it  is  the  theme  on  nearly  every  lip.  Now,  there  is  a  question* 
which  is  a  moot  one,  as  to  wliat  the  effect  of  these  two  bills  will  l*» 
on  future  prospects  for  encouraging  and  stabilizing  markets. 

Well,  some  are  opposed  to  the  license  system;  some  think  that  it 
is  vicious.  I  am  not  giving  you,  now,  my  own  opinion,  but  telling 
you  the  current  comment  out  there.  Then  others  again  think  it  is 
all  right.  Then  a  great  majority  think  and  believe  that  we  should 
have  the  Federal  Government  control  this  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  not  be  injurious  either  to  the  producers  or  the  "packer.  We 
want  to  see  the  packer  curtailed.  We  want  to  see  every  profiteering 
establishment  curtailed.  If  I  have  got  to  have  my  money  stolen  from 
me  I  would  just  as  soon  the  packer  would  steal  it  as  the  retailer; 
it  is  immaterial  to  me  who  is  stealing  mv  monev  if  I  must  lose  it  bv 
theft. 

Senator  Kendrick.  All  kinds  of  thieves  look  alike  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Muir.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  the  wav  we  feel  about  it. 

The  canners  sold,  as  I  told  you,  on  the  market  last  Monday  for 
$4.74  to  $6.25  a  hundred.  An  average  canner  will  weigh  about  800 
pounds.  The  hides  are  worth  55  cents  to  56  cents.  The  average  can- 
ner will  have  a  42  to  45  pound  hide.  You  have  got  a  little  better 
than  one-half  the  price  of  the  whole  animal  in  the  nide.  Calf  hides 
are  selling  for  $1.  The  packers  are  selling  hides  for  a  dollar.  I 
have  a  friend  down  there — an  old  friend  from  Scotland — and  I  guess 
you  gentlemen  can  look  at  me  and  see  I  am  a  foreigner,  and  that  I 
came  from  Scotland — well,  we  were  out  at  the  golf  links  on  Sun- 
day  

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Do  Scotchmen  play  golf  on  Sun- 
day! 

Mr.  Muir.  Yes;  any  old  time.  We  are  for  what  is  good  in  thus 
life.  I  had  this  in  my  system,  and  he  told  me  what  we  were  getting: 
for  calf  hides.    Then  there  is  the  carcass  for  about  half  the  price. 
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Then  you  want  to  consider  another  element  that  is  very  seldom 
entered  into — by-products.  The  by-products  of  these  packers  cover 
the  overhead  expense,  and  every  item  of  expense  in  connection  with 
their  business.  The  by-products  cover  every  item  of  expense  in 
connection  with  their  business,  and  they  practically  have  the  carcass 
for  nothing.  Why  shouldn't  they  throw  open  their  books  and  say: 
Here  are  our  books,  examine  them;  go  to  it.  Our  meat  cost  us  so 
much  and  we  sell  it  for  so  much.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
they  never  give  you  the  books  on  their  by-products,  from  their  fer- 
tilizer up  to  their  butterine  and  oleomargarine.  They  do  not  give 
you  anything  on  that ;  and  their  gelatines  and  so  forth.  You  never 
see  anything  about  them.  They  have  their  books,  and  they  are  open 
for  your  inspection;  they  are  not  ashamed  to  show  them.  They 
claim  that  they  have  lowered  meats  $8  a  hundred  to  the  retailer, 
but  the  first  time  I  saw  it  in  evidence  was  when  I  was  in  Kansas 
City  and  bought  that  meat,  because  I  did  not  find  anything  of  that 
kind  at  my  home.  And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  everywhere 
through  our  State  the  local  men  are  as  thoroughly  organized  and  as 
firmly  implanted  in  their  business  as  the  packer  ever  was,  but  they 
haven't  got  the  same  amount  of  money  to  control  as  large  interests 
as  the  packers  have. 

The  packers  have  made  their  money  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
ducer— the  fellow  that  feeds  his  cows  at  home  and  slops  his  hogs. 

Now.  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  these  are  circumstances  as  I 
have  found  them  in  the  last  two  months.  We  have  practically  put 
out  of  commission  the  farmer,  and  to-day  the  beef  producer  is  on  the 
toboggan. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  expect,  and  we  have  full 
confidence,  faith,  and  belief,  that  out  of  the  evidence  that  will  come 
before  this  committee  you  will  envolve  some  remedial  legislation 
that  will  be  to  our  benefit  and  give  us  relief.  We  expect  that.  We 
have  confidence  in  you,  and  know  that  you  men  will  try  to  do  this. 
But,  gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  do  it,  you  know  what  they  say :  That 
there  will  be  a  few  vacant  seats  up  here. 

Senator  McNart.  And  I  suppose  you  will  start  in  Kansas  first. 

Mr.MuiR.  Well,  Senator,  we  can  raise  more  hell  and  more  wheat 
at  times  in  Kansas  than  can  any  other  place  on  earth.    [Laughter.] 

Now,  then,  if  any  of  you  Senators  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  all 
right. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  possibly  does  not  pertain  to  the  bill,  but  do 
the  farmers  of  Kansas  play  much  golf  this  year? 

Mr.  Muir.  We  do  everything.  You  can  not  bar  us.  I  learned  that 
at  college  in  Scotland. 

Senator  McNart.  You  have  not  really  touched  these  bills.  You 
have  read  both  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Muir.  I  have  glanced  over  them,  and  have  a  synopsis  of  them. 

Senator  McNart.  From  the  wide  experience  you  have  had  in  your 
State,  and  representing,  as  you  do,  perhaps  the  best  rural  thought, 
are  you  satisfied  with  these  bills,  with  the  purposes  to  which  they 
point,  and  the  remedies  which  they  attempt  ? 

Mr.  Muir.  Well,  my  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the  licensing 
system  might  be  injurious,  tor  the  time  being  at  least.  I  am  a 
foreigner,  and  we  have  an  excise  law  in  Scotland;  and  I  have  often 
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talked  to  our  fellows  about,  you  know,  that  old  saying,  "The  devil 

has  run  away  with  the  excise  man  when  lie  came  to  town."     That 

excise  law  covers  the  firs*  """*  anA  fl,a  ""=»  tha  ™*«<i<»«-  »««=*  ™n 

at.    This  excise  man  com 

and  measures,  and  if  I  fi! 

that  you  have  been  sellin 

above  the  advertised  price. 

me  right  along  and  have  i 

and  arrests  the  merchant  a 

fiscates  them,  and  puts  hin 

Gentlemen,  a  fine  does 
million  dollars,  and  that 
take  it  all  out  of  us  fellow 
million  dollars  in  Chicago 

Senator  Kenton.  But  t 

Mr.  Mum.  Yes,  sir ;  but 

Senator  McNary.  That 
want  to  get  a  direct  answ 
actment  of  these  two  bills 

Mr.  Muir.  Well,  I  don't 
But  probably  I  might  be 
free  to  explain  this  and  g 
with  this  Government  co 
and  we  are  very  much  op 
sonally,  and  I  know  that  n 

Senator  Norms.  You  loo 
eminent  official  power  ovei 

Mr.  Muib.  Senator,  you 
politician  to  run  our  bus 
who  understands  this  busi 
there  is  about  this,  this  lie 

Senator  Nobhis.  Assumi 
remedy  it?    That  is  what  < 

Mr.  Mutr.  I  do  not  kne 
price  and  the  retail  price. 

Senator  Norris.  You  wo 
you?    That  would  lead  us 

Mr.  Muir.  That  would  j 
other  countries  have  done 

Senator  Norris.  Do  thej 

Mr.  Muir.  In  certain  br: 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  a  j 

Mr.  Muir.  Oh,  yes ;  begi 

Senator  Norris.  Does  it 

Mr.  Muir.  Yes,  sir;  in  a 

Senator  Norris.  They  pv 

Mr.  Muir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nokris.  Does  tl 
his  customer  or  post  the  p 

Mr.  Muir.  Yes,  sir;  he  h 

Senator  Norris.  So  that 
goods? 

Mr.  Mum.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Norris.  Is  there  anything  to  show  what  the  wholesaler 
pays  for  it? 

Mr.  Muir.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norms.  It  doesn't  go  back  to  the  wholesaler  ? 
.  Mr.  Muir.  No  ;  but  what  applies  to  one  should  apply  to  them  all. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  is  the  official  who  fixes  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Muir.  They  have  a  Government  commission. 
Senator  Ken  yon.  Does  that  work  pretty  well  ? 

Mr.  Muir.  It  seemed  to,  but  I  was  young  when  I  left  there.  I 
just  mention  this.  I  had  not  acquired  an  age  to  get  down  and  get 
all  the  facts  in  connection  with  it  when  I  left.  But  then  in  a  general 
way  it  had  seemed  to  work. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  be  giving  Government  officials  control 
over  your  business? 

Mr.  Muir.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  They  seem  to  get  men  acquainted 
with  the  business  in  that  position. 

Senator  Norris.  It  must  take  a  great  many  men  to  carry  out  the 
details  of  it,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Muir.  No.  One  to  the  county,  I  think.  There  was  one  in 
my  shire ;  we  call  a  county  a  shire  over  there. 

Senator  McNart.  If  I  get  you,  Mr.  Muir,  you  really  think  the 
producer  of  live  stock  has  a  grievance  against  the  packer,  and  you 
want  to  see  some  legislation  enacted  to  control  him? 

Mr.  Muir.  Yes  sir;  certainly  we  do. 

Senator  McNart.  But  you  are  not  able  to  say  just  the  remedy 
that  should  be  applied  as  a  curative  proposition? 

Mr.  Muir.  No,  because  I  have  not  given  that  the  thought  that  you 
gentlemen  have. 

Senator  McNart.  I  just  wanted  to  develop  the  idea  that  you  are 
here  asking  for  some  legislation  to  control  the  packer,  if  practicable 
without  destroying  his  business. 

Mr.  Muir.  Yes ;  and  we  do  not  want  to  get  our  own  business  de- 
stroyed, and  we  are  practically  on  the  toboggan ;  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  the  general  opinion  is  that  there  will  ,be  legislation, 
through  the  mass  of  testimony  you  have  taken  here,  and  that  it  would 
give  us  the  relief  we  are  asking  for.  And  I  am  not  here  giving 
evidence  for  any  particular  outfit;  I  just  transact  my  own  business. 
I  do  not  own  banks,  nor  do  I  own  any  stock  in  corporations,  or 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  used  to  have  a  bank  out  there,  but  the  boys 
did  not  like  it,  and  we  quit  the  business,  sold  out,  because  they 
would  rather  be  at  home  on  the  farm.  But  now  they  say,  "Sell 
the  confounded  farm ;  we  have  enough  money  to  live  on.  liet  them 
go  to  the  dickens,  and  let  the  fellows  starve."  They  are  tired  of  it, 
you  know.  And  so  we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  we  are  going 
to  go  to  it  for  the  next  year — that  was  the  understanding  betore  I 
left  home,  and  if  we  do  not  do  any  better  in  the  next  year  than  we 
have  done  in  the  last  three  years,  we  are  going  out  of  commission 
voluntarily.  We  have  plenty  of  money  to  pay  our  bills ;  we  have  not 
got  enough  involved  to  have  to  sell  our  homes,  and  when  we  get  otit 
of  it  we  will  get  out  of  it  with  a  clear  title. 

Senator  McNart.  How  are  these  people  abroad  going  to  get  some- 
thing to  cat  if  if  you  people  are  going  to  quit  raising  things? 
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Mr.  Muir.  That  is  a  question  for  them  to  solve,  senator.  I  am  not 
doing  that;  that  is  their  trouble,  not  mine.  We  are  looking  out  for 
ourselves  out  in  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  beginning  to  look  out  for  America  first! 

Mr.  Muir.  Yes,  but  we  are  all  more  or  less  selfish.  We  all  have  our 
own  business  in  view,  all  the  time.  You  know  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature.    That  is  truthful,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  are  pretty  interesting,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  get  away  from  our  subject.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  how  they  feel 
in  Kansas  about  the  League  of  Nations? 

Mr.  Muir.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  draw  the  line  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Muir.  We 
will  now  hear  Mr.  Gustafson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  H.  GUSTAFSON,  PRESIDENT  FABXEBS' 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  COOPERATIVE  STATE  UNION  OF  OMAHA, 
NEBR.  (RESIDENCE,  LINCOLN,  NEBR.). 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  address,  and  whom  you  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  My  name  is  C.  H.  Gustafson ;  Lincoln,  Nebr*,  is 
my  post  office ;  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  is  my  office  headquarters.  In  the 
first  place,  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  stay  within  a  half  mile  of  the  Wil- 
lard  Hotel.  I  represent  the  Farmers'  National  and  Cooperative  State 
Union  of  Nebraska;  in  short,  we  are  called  the  farmers'  union.  I 
have  been  its  president  from  the  time  it  was  organized  six  years  ago 
this  fall. 

This  organization  is  principally  engaged  in  cooperative  work 
amongst  the  farmers  and  producers.  In  addition  to  that,  I  represent 
other  organizations  that  Twill  mention  later  on 

In  order  that  it  may  be  clear  to  the  committee  just  what  we  are  do- 
ing and  trying  to  do,  I  want  to  say  that  our  membership  is  composed 
of  about  40,000  farmers  over  21  years  old.  They  pay  an  initiation 
fee  and  annual  dues,  which  makes  quite  a  permanent  and  effective 
organization. 

We  have  developed  a  number  of  cooperative  business  enterprises, 
and  among  them  I  wish  to  speak  especially  of  our  Live  Stock  Coin- 
mission  Co.,  which  was  started  two  years  ago  the  1st  day  of  April,  at 
Omaha,  Nebr.  There  is  no  stock  sold.  We  used  some  of  the  surplus 
fees  used  for  starting  the  business  with.  I  made  application  to  the 
Live  Stock  Exchange  of  Omaha — it  used  to  be  South  Omaha — for 
a  membership  in  that  exchange,  but  was  turned  down,  completely 
turned  down ;  they  refused  to  sell  us  a  membership. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  the  reason  why  thejr  refused? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  them  that  we  intended  to  do 
business  on  the  cooperative  basis,  after  paying  for  actual  expenses 
the  rest  of  the  profits  would  be  provided  pro  rata  amongst  the  cus- 
tomers that  patronized  the  business;  and  on  that  ground  we  were 
turned  down. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  I  made  application  to  the  St.  Jo» 
Missouri  Live  Stock  Exchange  for  a  membership  and  was  turned 
down  for  the  same  reason. 
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In  August,  1918, 1  made  application  at  the  Sioux  City  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  and  was  turned  down  in  a  similar  way. 

We  opened  up  our  live  stock  commission  business  at  South  Omaha, 
as  I  stated,  on  April  1,  two  years  ago  this  last  April,  charging  the 
regular  commission  prices  for  selling  live  stock — cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep-— giving  the  regular  service  that  other  live  stock  commission 
men  give. 

The  first  few  months,  of  course,  our  overhead  expenses  were 
rather  high.  We  engaged  competent  men;  our  live  stock  manager 
has  been  in  the  commission  business  for  25  years.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  first  twelve  months  at  the  Omaha  exchange  we  returned  in 
patronage  dividends  30  cents  on  the  dollar  paid  out  in  commission 
charges  and  when  we  started  at  South  Omaha  there  were  50  firms 
in  the  commission  business,  and  at  the  end  of  18  months  had  passed 
all  except  one  firm;  we  were  second  largest  on  the  yards,  and  were 
selling  100  carloads  of  hogs  a  month  more  than  any  other  firm  on 
the  yard. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  or  April  1,  this  year — which  is  the 
end  of  our  fiscal  year — we  had  56  per  cent  clear.  Of  that  we  set 
aside  a  sinking  fund  of  5  per  cent  and  paid  the  State  union  5  per 
cent  for  the  service  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  advertising 
and  my  service  as  president  of  the  company,  and  returned  to  the 
members  doing  business  with  us  46  cents  out  of  the  dollar. 

During  all  this  time  the  live-stock  exchange  has  been  hostile  to 
us,  and  has  fought  us  in  every  possible  manner,  telling  misleading 
and  untruthful  things  about  us  and  our  way  of  doing  business,  but 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  market  and  find 
that  practically  every  month  the  hogs  sold  by  us  have  brought  from 
1  cent  to  3  cents  a  hundred  over  the  average  of  the  prices  paid  in 
the  yards,  which  proves  that  our  selling  force  is  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  your  experience  been  in  selling  to  the 
big  packers? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  have  been  treated  just  like  the  rest  of  them, 
and  have  no  complaint  to  make  in  that  respect.  But  that  does  not 
say  that  the  packers  are  treating  anybody  right.  But  they  have 
shown  no  discrimination  whatever  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  intended  to  ask,  whether  they 
showed  any  discrimination? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  The  live-stock  exchanges  have  not  only  refused 
to  buy  from  or  sell  to  us  in  any  way,  but  they  have  also  prevented 
the  traders'  exchanges  which  deal  mainly  in  stock  cattle  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us,  and  they  have  on  several  occasions  fined  several  of 
their  members  for  trading  with  us,  which  was  brought  out  in  a 
hearing  at  South  Omaha  this  spring,  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  My  experience  is  that  the  cooperative  exchange  at 
St.  Paul  has  had  the  same  experience  you  have  had. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes.  Our  volume  of  business,  I  think,  as  far  as 
we  have  gone  this  year,  if  we  keep  on  as  well  as  we  have,  at  the  three 
points  to  about  $4,000,000. 

Senator  Norms.  You  say  the  "  three  points  "  ? 
Mr.  Gustafson.  The  three  points  are  St.  Jo.  Sioux  City,  and 
Omaha.     In  addition  to  this,  we  have  helped  the  Colorado  State 
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Union  to  establish  an  exchange  at  Denver,  which  was  opened  the 
15th  of  July,  and  we  have  assisted  the  Farmers'  Union  in  establish- 
ing one  at  Kansas  City,  which  we  are  not  financially  interested  in,  but 
we  loaned  our  manager  and  experience  in  helping  them  get  started: 
those  are  operated  on  the  same  principles. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Gustafson,  you  have 
not  any  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Not  any. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  have  made  this  wonderful  showing? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  appropriated  $2,000  out  of  our  State  Union 
money  to  open  up  the  offices  at  Omaha,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  accu- 
mulated enough  we  returned  that  money  to  the  State  Union  and 
have  now  surplus  enough  to  carry  the  business  on,  which  does  not 
require  any  capital  stock,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  because  all  the 
live-stock  commission  men  generally  have,  excepting  those  who  loan 
money  to  their  customers,  is  an  office  and  equipment;  that  is  all  that 
they  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Your  division  of  profits  of  earnings  is  based 
upon  the  business  each  member  does? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  the  volume  of  business? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  were  selling  a  hundred  carload .> 
of  cattle  a  year  and  another  member  was  selling  50  carloads,  you 
would  receive  twice  as  much  dividends — the  same  dividend  per 
dollar. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Per  value  of  the  property  sold? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No  ;  based  upon  the  commissions  you  pay  us ;  the 
dividend  is  based  upon  the  commissions  you  pay  us. 

To  show  you  how  much  they  fear  this,  it  has  proven  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  everybody  that  the  live-stock  commission  men  are  charg- 
ing too  much  for  their  service.  We  have  proven  that,  of  course — one 
of  my  sons,  a  young  boy,  visited  the  yards  and  they  did  not  knov 
him;  they  did  not  know  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  me  or 
the  Farmers'  Union;  and  he  was  inquisitive  enough  to  ask  one  of 
the  salesmen  down  in  the  yards  something  about  the  Farmers* 
Union  Live  Stock  Commission,  and  he  was  promptly  told  that  u  they 
were  a  terribly  bad  outfit,"  and  that  they  were  "certainly  looking 
out  for  them  and  did  not  have  any  use  for  them,"  and  a  number  of 
instances  of  that  kind  I  could  relate,  if  necessary,  to  show  you  the 
fight  is  going  on  and  has  been  going  on  all  the  time. 

Senator  Norris.  How  did  you  get  your  office  established  there? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  At  the  time  that  we  started  the  office  building  in 
South  Omaha  was  full.  But  during  the  war  some  changes  were 
made — I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story ;  pardon  me.  The  office  build- 
ing was  full,  so  we  went  across  the  street  and  bought  out  a  restaurant 
keeper  there  in  a  little  building  there  and  started  their  own  office 
about  a  block  away  from  the  exchange  building. 

During  the  war,  later  on,  some  changes  were  made  in  regard  to  the 
railroads  having  offices  in  the  exchange  building,  and  room  was 
made  for  us,  andwe  are  now  in  the  regular  exchange  building,  paying 
the  regular  rents. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  have  a  membership  now! 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir ;  we  don't  want  any  now,  and  that  is  $5,000 
saved. 
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Senator  Norms.  You  say  you  were  turned  down? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  turned  down  for  a  membership 
in  the  exchange. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  that  handicap  you  any  because  you  do  not 
have  a  membership  in  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  It  handicaps  us  in  this  way,  that  we  can  not  trade 
with  the  other  commission  men;  they  refuse  to  trade  with  us. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  that  handicap  you  even  if  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No  ;  as  I  told  you,  our  prices  were  better  than  the 
average  prices  for  the  yards. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Gustafson,  I  think  you  might  be  misunder- 
stood there.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  refusal  to  deal  with  you  as  with 
other  traders  in  the  yards  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  stock 
exchange  is  a  real  handicap  and  hardship  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  In  some  instances;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Does  it  not  follow  that  where  another  com- 
mission firm  would  naturally  use  some  of  the  feeder  cattle  that  you 
have  that  they  would  go  to  the  country  and  buy  them  for  their 
customers,  and  where  they  refused  to  trade  with  you,  you  are  short 
of  a  market  to  that  extent,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  the  statement  I  was  going  to 
make,  Senator  Kendrick,  that  especially  on  feeder's  cattle  we  are 
handicapped  quite  often,  and  it  makes  us  go  some  to  find  ready 
markets,  especially  for  a  half  load  or  three-quarters  of  a  load. 

Senator  Norris.  How  do  you  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ?  There  is 
not  anybody  there  who  will  buy,  is  there? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes;  there  are  speculators  who  are  not  members 
and  who  go  from  one  city  to  another  and  buy  that  stuff. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  have  to  depend  on  that  class  of  buyers? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes;  and  we  sell  a  good  deal  of  it  direct  to  our 
members. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  not  find  buyers  amongst  the  farm- 
ers who  come  to  the  yards  to  sell  occasionally  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Oh,  lots  of  them;  yes,  sir;  quite  a  number. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  work  out  this  way,  that  instead  of 
getting  the  benefit  of  a  terminal  market,  you  might  just  as  well  set 
up  your  own  market,  because  you  have  to  do  business  either  with  the 
packing  plants,  or  you  have  to  do  business  with  your  own  customers? 

Mr.  fjrrsTAFSON.  That  is  true,  Senator;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Looking  at  it  now  from  your  experience,  would 
you  take  a  membership  at  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay  if  you 
could  get  it? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  If  we  could  receive  the  same  benefits  on  the  live- 
stock exchange  as  do  other  commission  firms,  we  certainly  would  buy 
one. 

Senator  Norris.  You  would  pay  the  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  think  we  would. 

Senator  Norris.  And  then  you  consider  the  membership  worth 
that  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  If  our  idea  prevails,  I 
would  not  give  much  for  a  membership  after  a  while  down  there. 

Senator  Norris.  No  ;  if  it  turns  out  as  you  expect  it  to,  the  mem- 
bership would  not  amount  to  anything. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Gustafson,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
in  connection  with  that  which  just  occurred  to  me:  Would  not  that 
in  itself  go  a  long  ways  toward  correcting  the  evils  of  the  market, 
having  that  direct  representation  in  the  market  that  each  man  has 
his  own  firm  selling  his  own  cattle? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  there  was  a  question  of  legislation  came  up, 
do  you  think  that  your  representative  there  would  go  to  the  packers 
as  against  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Our  representative?  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he 
would,  because  we  would  not  permit  him  to.  Our  membership  is  not 
in  favor  of  the  packers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  understand,  though,  that  the  commission 
men  are  with  the  packers  in  their  fight? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  mentioned  this  in  con- 
nection with  this,  because  Mr.  Tagg  and  Mr.  Stryker — Mr.  Tagg 
used  to  be  president  of  the  exchange  down  there,  and  Mr.  Stryker, 
the  secretary,  have  both  been  down  here  and  testified. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  understand  also,  do  you  not,  that  up 
until  recently  the  commission  firms  themselves  protested  to  their 
patrons  that  the  greatest  difficulty  they  had  was  the  absence  of  com- 
petition in  the  yards. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir.  I  also  know  that  the  live-stock  commis- 
sion men  lay  a  great  deal  of  .stress  on  this,  that  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  producers  and  only  last  week  we  heard  Mr.  Stryker 
say  so.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  it  at  all.  I  think  that  they  are  the 
friends,  and  I  know  from  what  we  have  been  recentlv  that  they  are 
the  friends  of  the  packers  rather  than  the  friends  of  the  producers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  insist,  do  they  not,  that  the  producers 
are  all  opposed  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Well,  they  are  mightily  mistaken,  Senator,  be- 
cause it  is  my  business. 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  You  know  they  testified  to  that 
effect,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding.  I  am  in  con- 
stant contact  with  our  membership,  which  covers  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  I  meet  them  individually  every  dav,  and  I 
meet  them  in  meetings  quite  often,  and  I  know  how  they  feel  about 
this. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Go  on  and  tell  us;  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  want  to  say  that  practically  all  of  them  that 
I  have  met  are  in  favor  of  legislation  as  recommended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  report;  and  in  connection  with  that,  I 
want  to  put  in  the  record  right  now,  Senator,  a  resolution  adopted 
September  3,  by  the  executive  board  of  our  organization,  which  is 
the  board  of  directors  of  our  live-stock  exchange.  This  wa&  unan- 
imously adopted  on  September  3  by  our  board  of  directors.  [Read- 
ing:] 

We  favor  pending  legislation  in  Congress  for  the  control  of  packing  plants 
and  allied  industries,  as  suggested  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report 

This  represents  our  organization  through  the  executive  board. 
Senator  Ken  yon.  You  have  40,000  farmers  in  your  organisation? 
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Mr.  Gustafson.  In  the  neighborhood  of  40,000  paid-up  male 
members,  or  voters. 

Senator  Norms.  In  the  State  of  Nebraska  alone? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Gustafson,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  these  commission  men  all  come  in  here  from  around  the 
country  and  tell  us  to  let  the  situation  alone;  that  it  is  entirely  fine; 
and  that  the  packers  come,  and  the  newspaper  men  come,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  hardly  .know,  why,  oecause  I  think  it  is  poor 
judgment  for  these  people  to  do  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  the  result  if 
this  goes  on,  and  if  you  men  secure  a  monopoly,  as  indicated  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  have  some  pretty  definite  ideas  along  that 
line,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  are  they;  I  would  like  to  hear  them? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  They  are  simply  this:  That  if  the  producer  and 
consumers  of  this  country  do  not  get  some  relief  pretty  soon  there 
is  going  to  be  a  revolution  of  this  whole  thing.  The  producers  and 
consumers  are  not  going  to  stand  very  much  longer  for  our  present 
system  of  distribution  and  the  handling  of  food  products.  That  is 
my  honest  opinion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  they  not  influenced  by  the  testimony  of 
bankers  who  come  here  and  tell  us  that  the  thing  is  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Gulftafson.  Who  are  influenced? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  not  the  producers  influenced  by  that;  do 
they  not  accept  the  judgment  of  bankers? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  A  few  might,  those  who  are  under  obligations 
to  the  bankers.  I  might  cite  that  only  last  winter  we  had  a  little 
matter  up  regarding  banking  legislation,  and  one  of  our  men,  who 
is  always  true  blue  on  everything,  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  have 
got  to  go  back  on  you  on  this  bill.  I  am  under  obligations  to  the 
bankers,  and  I  do  not  dare  to  open  my  head." 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  referring  to  these  bills? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No;  in  the  Nebraska  Legislature.  In  cases  of 
that  kind  they  do  influence  them.  But  there  are  many  farmers,  es- 
pecially do  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  in  Nebraska,  who  are  doing  some 
hard  thinking  now  and  they  are  getting  a  little  education. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  bankers 
have  talked  to  men  about  refusing  to  renew  their  notes  if  this  legis- 
lation passes? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  do ;  I  do  not  recall  any. 
Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  had  some  very  extensive  shippers  here 
from  Nebraska,  among  them  Mr.  Currie. 
Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  recognized  as  representing  the  farmers? 
Mr.  Gufstafson.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge  at  all.    My  under- 
standing, Senator,  is  that  he  is  practically  out  of  the  cattle-raising 
business  and  that  he  is  devoting  his  time  to  banking;  that  is  my 
information. 

In  connection  with  this,  Senators,  I  want  to  say  that  last  fall  I 
made  an  application  to  the  Omaha  Grain  Exchange  for  a  member- 
ship in  the  grain  exchange.    We  have  about  150  cooperative  farm- 
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ers'  elevators,  and  we  are  planning  to  get  a  terminal  market,  so  I 
made  an  application  on  behalf  of  our  organization  for  membership 
in  the  grain  exchange,  and  was  turned  down  for  the  same  reason* 
that  we  proposed  this  plan  of  patronage  dividend. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  only  an  excuse,  because  your 
dividend  is  just  the  same  as  a  dividend  by  a  corporation.  The  co- 
operative exchange  is  a  corporation.  But  they  have  been  turned 
down  iust  as  well  as  you  have.  They  only  pay  a  dividend  upon 
stock  the  same  as  a  corporation.     • 

Mr.  Gustafson.  The  corporations,  of  course,  pay  dividends  upon 
stock.  We  pay  nominal  dividends  on  the  stock  wherever  stock  is 
asked  for  any  purpose,  but  the  balance  of  the  profits  are  dividend 
on  the  amount  of  Ibusiness. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  results.  If  you  make  a  profit  you  pay 
them  a  dividend;  and  if  you  do  not  make  any  profit,  they  do  not 
get  any  dividend. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir.  But  we  prefer  to  recognize  the  individ- 
uals that  make  the  business  possible,  those  men  who  put  money  in 
there.  We  are  always  willing  to  pay  legitimate  interest  for  money 
used. 

Senator  Norris.  Your  farmers'  elevators  are  organized  on  the 
same  principle,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  to  issue  stock  enough  to  build  the  ele- 
vator and  finance  it? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  on  that  you  pay  a  stipulated  and  limited 
dividend? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Provided  it  is  made. 

Senator  Norris.  But  that  comes  first? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  That  comes  first,  after  expenses  are  met. 

Senator  Norris.  After  that,  anything  comes  to  those  who  patronize 
the  elevator  in  proportion  to  the  business  they  have  done  with  the 
elevator;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  might  say  there  is  a  farmers'  union  elevator 
within  10  miles  of  my  farm.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  particular 
elevator,  because  I  have  one  closer.  But  in  1918,  after  paying  divi- 
dend on  the  stock  of  8  per  cent,  and  paying  the  running  expenses, 
they  divided  out  amongst  its  93  stockholders  on  the  basis  of  patron- 
age $23,000. 

Senator  Norris.  In  one  year? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  In  12  months. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And,  Mr.  Gustafson,  you  spoke  of  the  changes 
that  would  come  unless  something  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Pardon  me.  Senator.  Might  I  finish  that  grain 
exchange  before  it  slips  my  mind? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  had  a  bill  enacted  into  law  in  the  last 
Nebraska  Legislature  which  made  the  Omaha  Grain  Exchange  a 

Sublic  market,  and  we  are  now  going  to  apply  for  a  membership. 
>f  course,  they  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  courts  and  prob- 
ably will,  but  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  it  is  very  plain  that  we 
can  buy  a  membership  and  adopt  our  plan  of  doing  business  so  far 
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as  the  laws  of  Nebraska  are  concerned.  That  is  the  kind  of  law 
we  would  like  to  have  on  the  stock  exchange  and  all  other  exchanges. 
The  reasons  for  all  of  this  work  is  that  we  have  a  definite  plan  for 
this  cooperative  organization,  and  that  is  simply  this,  that  we  pro- 
ducers wish  to  follow  our  products  as  far  as  possible  on  their  way 
to  the  consumer;  and  if  the  road  could  be  cleared  in  this  particular 
matter  that  we  have  before  us,  so  that  we  could  feel  that  we  would 
get  justice  done  to  us,  that  we  would  have  the  same  privileges  and 
the  same  rights  as  do  the  packers  in  the  stockyards,  in  the  way  of 
refrigerator  cars,  and  cold  storage,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
cooperative  stock  plants  would  be  built  in  Nebraska  and  other  places. 
Just  as  soon  as  we  feel  that  we  could  compete  with  them  on  an  equal 
ground,  we  are  ready — that  is  our  plan.  That  is  why  our  organiza- 
tion is  so  deeply  interested  in  this  legislation — because  w$  want 
the  way  made  clear  from  any  obstructions  or  any  unnecessary  handi- 
cap— we  are  not  asking  for  any  favors  or  any  special  privileges 
whatever,  only  an  equal  chance  with  the  present  packers. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  doing  this  as  individuals;  you  are 
not  taking  the  State's  money  and  putting  it  into  it? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Not  a  dollar  and  we  do  not  want  it;  we  do  not 
ask  it.  There  is  nothing  on  the  socialistic  order  or  State  owning  the 
business;  it  is  purely  cooperative. 

The  Chairman.  Purely  a  cooperative  movement?  ' 

Mr.  Gustafson.  It  is  purely  a  cooperative  movement,  and  it  has 
been  mighty  successful  in  Nebraska. 

I  want  to  say  that  our  elevators,  storage,  and  our  State  business  in 
1918  did  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  business  in  Nebraska. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Gustafson,  you  understand  that  this  com- 
mittee has  been  informed  by  more  than  one  witness  that  there  was 
extreme  danger  of  the  packing  houses  and  other  utilities  of  the  mar- 
kets going  out  of  business  on  account  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  and  it  is  possible 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
hope  to  go  in  on  account  of 

Mr.  Gustafson  (interposing).  Of  them  going  out? 

Senator  Kendrick.  No 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  On  account  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  hope  to  go  in  if  we  get  this  legisla- 
tion. If  this  legislation  carries  we  hope  to  get  in,  as  we  want  to 
put  our  method  of  doing  business  up  in  competition  with  them  in 
a  fair,  square  way.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Senators  and  members  of 
this  committee,  that  I  think  cooperation  is  the  hope  of  the  country. 

We  have  tried  this  competitive  system  and  it  has  got  us  in  bad, 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  Government  ownership  or  State  ownership  of 
these  things ;  and  so  the  only  solution  to  me  is  through  cooperation. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  (to  not  glimpse  anything  that  looks  like 
Government  ownership  in  these  bills? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not,  Senator.  I  think  that  these  bills 
are  proposing  something  that  is  very  proper,  and  that  is  regulation 
by  the  Government  of  those  that  will  not  behave  themselves,  and 
that  is  what  I  believe  the  Government  is  for.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
going  to  destroy  anybody's  initiative,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  it  paves  the  way 
for  a  proper  show  of  initiative? 
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Mr.  Gustafson.  Absolutely ;  yes,  sir.  That  is  why  I  am  interested 
in  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  little  fellow  will  have  a  chance,  because  the 
Government  is  to  be  his  big  brother  in  it? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  if  these 
obstacles  were  cleared  away  that  we  would  not  have  so  many  of  these 
centralized  packing  plants  so  far  away  from  the  source  of  produc- 
tion. I  believe  that  they  would  be  scattered  more  generally  over 
the  country,  and  thus  save  a  lot  of  unnecessary  transportation. 

Senator  Norms.  Both  ways? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Wherever  there  was  a  dependable  supply  of 
products? 

Mr.  Qustafson.  Yes,  sir:  and  a  demand  for  it.  I  think  that  pack- 
ing plants  would  be  located  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  the  transportation  companies 
have  discriminated  against  you  in  furnishing  cars  for  your  grain 
shipments  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  make  that  complaint.  Once 
in  a  while  we  find  a  bad  depot  agent,  but  we  have  quite  an  effective 
railway  commission. 

Senator  Norris.  You  passed  that  trouble  several  years  ago,  any- 
way, did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  gotten  so  big  now  that  they  do  not 
bother  you  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Not  very  often.  There  are  a  few  who  pretend 
they  can  not  write  as  long  a  name  as  ours  and  direct  them  to  other 
companies,  but  then  they  are  getting  over  that,  too. 

I  would  like  to  answer  any  questions  if  I  have  not  made  myself 
clear  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  made  yourself  very  clear.  You 
have  to  me,  at  least. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  good  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  There  is  a  further  statement  I  wish  to  make.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  the  Farmers'  National  Committee  on  Pack- 
ing Plants  and  Allied  Industries,  composed  of  the  following  repre- 
sentative men  of  this  country,  representing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  organized  farrmers:  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander, 
president  North  Carolina  Fanners'  Union;  William  Bouck,  master 
Washington  State  Grange;  George  P.  Hampton,  manager  Farmers* 
National  Headquarters;  C.  H.  Hyde,  Wheat  Growers'  Association; 
E.  W.  Houx,  president  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange;  William 
Kent,  American  National  Live  Stock  Association;  John  Landergim 
vice  president  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association;  J.  Weller  Long, 
secretary-treasurer  National  Society  of  Equity ;  Edward  C-  Lasater, 
member  executive  and  market  committees,  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association;  Grant  Slocum,  secretary-treasurer  the  Gleaners; 
John  A.  Simpson,  president  Oklahoma  Farmers'  Union ;  John  Morris, 
master  Color*  ^  £*»te  Grange;  C.  E.  Spence,  master  Oregon  State 
Grange. 
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Representatives  of  these  organized  farmers  met  in  Washington 
in  January  and  adopted  the  following : 

The  revelations  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the  monopolistic  con- 
trol which  the  "Big  Five"  packers  have  established  in  the  business  of  the 
manufacture  and  preparation  of  meat,  their  effort  to  control  the  entire  food  sup- 
ply of  the  country,  and  their  entrance  into  allied  and  unrelated  lines  of  busi- 
ness— an  exposure  revealing  the  direct  connection  and  vital  identity  of  inter- 
ests of  the  packers  and  the  big  financial  interests  of  the  country — make  it  clear 
that  the  privileges  which  have  enabled  the  packers  to  build  up  such  a  monopoly 
must  be  immediately  terminated.  The  four  following  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  deal  with  the  packing  situation  should  be  adopted 
as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country.    That  the  Government  acquire — 

(1)  All  rolling  stock  used  for  the  transportation  of  meat  animals  and  that 
such  ownership  be  declared  a  Government  monopoly. 

(2)  The  principal  and  necessary  stockyards  of  the  country  to  be  treated  as 
freight  depots  and  to  be  operated  under  such  conditions  as  will  insure  open, 
competitive  markets,  with  uniform  scale  of  charges  for  all  services  performed, 
and  the  acquisition  or  establishment  of  such  additional  yards  from  time  to  time 
as  the  future  development  of  live-stock  production  in  the  United  States  may 
require.    This  to  include  customary  adjuncts  of  stockyards. 

(3)  All  privately  owned  refrigerator  cars  and  all  necessary  equipment  for 
their  proper  operation,  and  that  such  ownership  be  declared  a  Government 
monopoly. 

(4)  Such  of  the  branch  houses,  cold-storage  plants,  and  warehouses  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  facilities  for  the  competitive  marketing  and  storage  of 
food  products  in  the  principal  centers  of  distribution  and  consumption,  the 
same  to  be  operated  by  the  Government  as  public  markets  and  storage  places 
under  such  conditions  as  will  afford  an  outlet  for  all  manufacturers  and 
handlers  of  food  products  on  equal  terms.  Supplementing  the  marketing  and 
storage  facilities  thus  acquired,  the  Federal  Government  establish  through  the 
Federal  administration,  at  the  terminals  of  all  principal  points  of  distribution 
Hnd  consumption,  central  wholesale  markets  and  storage  plants,  with  facilities 
open  to  all  upon  payment  of  just  and  fair  charges. 

Slaughterhouses  should  be  constructed  near  sources  of  supply,  and  municipal 
slaughterhouses  in  all  important  citiea 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  are  chairman  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  am  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  Mr.  Marsh 
is  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gustafson,  there  have  been  statements  made 
here  by  a  good  many  of  the  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  what  they 
fear  is  the  autocratic  power — I  am  simply  using  their  language — 
that  is  given  to  one  man.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that,  Mr. 
Gustafson? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  do  not  fear  that  at  all,  because  this  man  will  be 
appointed  by  men  selected  by  the  people,  while  at  the  present  time 
five  men,  self-appointed,  are  exercising  a  very  autocratic  power. 
So  I  have  no  fear  whatever  in  that  respect.  If  anything  better 
could  be  devised,  it  would  be  very  satisfactory;  but  we  must  take 
the  best  we  can  get.  And  I  think  that  the  function  of  government 
is  to  do  just  the  things  that  you  are  trying  to  do  in  these  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Another  thing  which  they  complain  of  is  that,  the 
office  being  a  political  one,  there  will  be  frequent  changes  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person  to  be  familiar  with  the  business  as  a  man 
who  is  engaged  in  it  necessarily  must  know  it.  What  do  you  think 
of  that? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  five  men  and  their  friends 
are  the  only  ones  that  understand  the  business  or  the  only  ones  that  can 
learn  the  business.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  other  people 
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that  might  understand  the  business  or  might  learn  the  business  as  well 
as  they.  Besides  that,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  your  bill  that  affects 
the  packers  and  their  business  in  that  respect  at  all.     What  X  see 
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ness  is  on  the  down  grade  in  Nebraska  if  a  remedy  is  not  secured. 
One  of  our  big  feeders — and  he  feeds  on  a  large  scale — told  me 
about  six  weeks  ago  that  every  fat  steer  that  he  had  marketed  this 
year  had  averageda  loss  of  $65,  and  he  was  not  going  to  stand  that 
forever.  A  few  days  later  a  feeder  from  another  part  of  the  State 
said  that  he  had  lost  an  average  of  $45  a  head.  The  ups  and  downs 
of  the  market  are  discouraging  a  lot  of  people,  and  I  believe  that 
some  day  they  are  going  to  quit  taking  those  gambling  chances,  or 
else  something  will  have  to  be  done. 

I  have  a  telegram  that  came  to  me  unsolicited  thi$  afternoon,  and 
I  want  to  read  part  of  it  into  this  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any  complaint 
with  reference  to  grain  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  This  came  to  me  unsolicited  this  afternoon  from 
the  president  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  of  our  State: 

Farmers  will  not  stand  for  any  further  decline  in  corn  and  hog  prices,  which 
is  being  brought  about  purely  by  big  speculative  interests  and  working  in  direct 
opposition  to  producing,  which  the  administration  urges.  They  are  organizing 
in  11  different  States  to-day,  and  conditions  will  be  serious  if  important  steps 
are  not  taken  at  once  to  stop  this  wild  speculation,  which  is  proving  disastrous 
to  the  farmers. 

Then  he  asks  me  to  see  several  Senators,  who  are  named  in  here, 
and  urge  them  that  immediate  action  be  taken,  and  then  says: 

New-corn  crop  prices  are  now  far  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Kenton.  Has  corn  gone  off  a  good  deal  in  the  last  month? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes ;  it  has  been  dropping  right  along.  Hogs 
have  dropped  about  $6  a  hundred. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
account  for  it — except  this,  Senator :  Ever  since  prices  started  to  go 
up  I  have  said  that,  of  course,  some  time  they  would  have  to  start 
to  ffo  down,  and  they  would  commence  with  the  farmers'  products; 
and  my  statement  has  proven  true.  I  think  that  is  where  we  are 
going  to  get  price  reduction  in  this  country.  After  they  have  knocked 
down  prices  on  farm  products,  probably  prices  on  other  things  will 
follow.    That  is  my  opinion.    That  is  usually  the  case. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  the  campaign  by  the  Attorney 
General  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  would  hardly  think  so.    I  do  not  know. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  statement  here  that  I  have  overlooked.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life.  I  have  lived  on 
the  same  section  of  ground  in  Nebraska  for  47  years.  I  produced 
hogs  and  cattle  and  wheat  and  corn,  and  only  the  last  two  years 
have  I  devoted  all  my  time  to  this  farmers'  organization.  I  am 
paid  a  yearly  salary  and  my  expenses  to  this  hearing,  or  paid  by  the 
organization  that  I  am  working  for  and  representing.  Have  you  any 
further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  question  anyone  wishes  to  ask 
Mr.  Gustafson  ?  If  not,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment. 
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(Mr.  J.  P.  Lightfoot,  general  counsel  for  Wilson  &  Co.,  submitted 
the  following,  which  was  directed  to  be  printed  in  the  record :) 
Southern  Whoubale  Grocers'  Association  (Inc.), 


BUREAU  OF  BESEA] 
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of  which  are  directly  o: 
coming  in  to  testify  aga 
Commission's  experts  wi! 
being  made  by  the  pad 
research  and  publicity  he 
of  the  farmers  who  are  i 
For  the  present  it  see: 
the  cause  of  competitioi 
tions  and  letters  from  th< 
food  products  is  danger 
regulation. 

1.  I  suggest,  for  all  a 
letters  or  telegrams  from 
to  the  bill,  that  you  seem 
"To  our  Senators:  We 
vicinity,  favor  a  measure 
similar  to  that  provided  1 
existing  monopoly  of  met 
this  monopoly  should  be  i 
bill  provides  for  Governn 
tion;  that  it  allows  the 
long  as  their  operations  a: 
that  it  provides  for  the  se 
puts  private  refrigerator 
desire  hereby  to  withdra\ 
position  to  the  Kenyon  fc 
fixed,  for  the  reason  thai 
understanding  of  the  con 
packers." 

This  petition  will  be  ps 
able  number  of  retail  gro 
the  packers  have  secured  : 
It  will  be  well  to  secure 
cured  a  list  of  20  or  30  na 
and  the  other  to  your  Co 
duce  it  at  his  early  conve 
Congressional  Record  in 
follow  it  up.  As  you  sei 
treat  them  in  the  same  wi 
2.  One  of  the  most  hel] 
considerable  number  of 
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several  communities — bankers,  merchants,  and  especially  fanners. 
The  interests  opposed  to  the  bill  are  well  financed,  and  as  they  have 
a  keen  interest  in  preventing  its  passage,  they  are  naturally  the  ones 
that  are  appearing  at  Washington.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  get  thoughtful  citizens  everywhere  who  are  op- 
posed to  monopoly  to  write  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Their  letters  should 
be  addressed  to  Senator  Gronna,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  they  should  request  that  the  letter 
be  read  and  put  into  the  record. 

3.  Special  effort  to  be  made  to  let  the  following  Senators  know 
that  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  the  country  are  in  favor  of  the  Kenyon 
bill:  Senator  Ransdell  (Louisiana),  Senator  France  (Maryland), 
Senator  Wadsworth  (New  York). 

Lewis  H.  Hanet, 
Director  Bureau  of  Research  and  Publicity. 

P.  S. — List  of  packer-controlled  companies :  Part  1  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  meat  packing  industry  contains  a 
full  li?t  of  packer-affiliated  companies.  Send  and  get  it.  (See  pp. 
290,  329,  337-838.) 

(Thereupon,  at  10.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Saturday,  September  13, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATTJBDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  13,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  I).  G. 
The  committee  met  at  10.10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
at  last  night's  session,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Pugsley  wishes  to  be  heard 
first  this  morning. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  If  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  come  around  on  this  side  of  the  table 
and  give  your  name,  position,  and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  W.  PUGSLEY,  EDITOR,  THE  NEBRASKA 

FARMER,  LINCOLN,  NEBB. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  C.  W.  Pugsley ;  I  am  the  editor  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  and 
live  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

I  am  here  representing  the  live-stock  feeders'  and  breeders'  asso- 
ciations of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  as  well  as  myself  personally. 

I  take  it  that  a  great  many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  this  committee  have  been  representing  themselves  more  largely 
than  they  have  been  representing  associations;  and  that  you  may 
have  been  in  doubt  at  times  as  to  whether  they  gave  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  State  and  of  the  people  they  claimed  they  repre- 
sented. 

I  shall  introduce  in  evidence,  first,  the  credentials  that  I  have 
from  the  Nebraska  associations. 

I  have  one  here  from  the  Nebraska  Live-Stock  Feeders'  Associa- 
tion reading  as  follows: 

[The  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Feeders'  Association — Z.  T.  Leitwich,  president;  D.  C.  Hilde- 

brand,  vice  president;  K.  F.  Warner,  secretary.] 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  September  8,  1919. 
Ohaibman  Agricultural  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  introduce  Mr.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  who  will  represent  this 
association  before  your  distinguished  body  in  matters  pertaining  to  live-stock 
legislation  at  present  pending  before  Congress.    Mr.  Pugsley  has  been  selected  by 
our  association  and  is  duly  authorized  to  represent  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Z.  T.  Leftwich, 

President. 

133622— 19— pt  2 62  1643 
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The  next  is  one  from  the  Nebraska  Improved  Live-Stock  Breeders* 
Association,  reading  as  follows : 

[President's  office  Nebraska  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  Bancroft,  N<-b 
Officers :  President,  Chas.  Graff,  Bancroft :  secretary-treasurer,  H.  J.  Gramlicb.   Unenix 
Directors :  H.  J.  McLaughlin,  Samuel  McKelvie,  Frank  Hess,  O.  B.  Green,   Fred   Hoff 
melster,  Luke  Wiles,  James  Haug,  D.  D.  Maxfleld,  E.  F.  Leftwich.] 

September  8.  1919. 
Chairman  Agricultural  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  introduce  Mr.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  who  represents  the  Ne- 
braska Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  and  the  Nebraska  Live  Stock 
Feeders'  Association.  We  have  delegated  Mr.  Pugsley  to  make  this  trip  to 
Washington  and  present  the  views  of  the  Nebraska  live-stock  people  before  your 
honored  body. 

Attached  please  find  a  copy  of  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  Nebraska 
stockmen  held  upon  the  State  Fair  grounds,  at  Lincoln,  Thursday,  September  4. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  Graff,  President, 
H.  J.  Gramlich,  Secretary. 

And  there  are  the  following  auxiliary  asociations  connected  with 
this  Nebraska  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association: 

Nebraska  Horse  Breeders'  Association.  President,  H.  J.  McLaughlin,  Doni- 
phan; secretary,  H.  J.  Gramlich,  Lincoln. 

Nebraska  Swine  Breeders'  Association.  President,  Samuel  McKelvie,  Fair- 
field; secretary,  Elmer  Lamb,  Lincoln. 

Nebraska  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association.  President,  Frank  Hess,  Sur- 
prise; secretary,  C.  McCarthy,  York. 

Nebraska  Hereford  Breeders'  Association.  President,  O.  E.  Green,  Genoa; 
secretary,  C.  B.  Benger,  Callaway. 

Nebraska  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Association.  President,  Fred  Hoff- 
meister,  Imperial ;  secretary,  D.  K.  Robertson,  Madison. 

Nebraska  Red  Polled  Breeders'  Association.  President,  Luke  Wiles,  Platts- 
mouth;  secretary,  Elliott  Davis,  Lincoln. 

Nebraska  Sheep  Breeders'  Association.  President,  James  Hang,  Shelton; 
secretary,  H.  B.  Pier,  Lincoln. 

Nebraska  Dairy  Cattle  Breeders'  Association.  President,  D.  D.  Maxfleld. 
Lincoln,  Route  No.  2 ;  secretary,  E.  G.  Woodward,  Lincoln. 

Nebraska  Live  Stock  Feeders'  Association.  President,  Z.  F.  Leftwich,  St 
Paul;  secretary,  K.  F.  Warner,  Lincoln. 

The  resolutions  attached  to  this  letter  were  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  stockmen  held  at  the  State  Fair  on  September  4,  1919, 
in  which  representatives  of  these  associations  participated,  and  at 
which  meeting  there  were  also  the  representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing associations:  State  Grange,  J.  D.  Beam;  Farmers'  Union,  C.  H. 
Gustafpon ;  State  Farm  Bureau,  F.  C.  Crocker. 

'  As  to  M . .  J.  D.  Ream,  I  would  say  that  he  was  formerly  the  master 
of  the  Grange,  from  the  time  of  its  inception  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

As  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Gustafson,  he  is  the  president  of  the  Farmers* 
Union,  and  testified  before  your  committe  on  yesterday. 

The  meeting  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  called  by  the  presidents 
of  these  associations  in  order  that  there  might  be  presented  to  the 
meeting  a  synopsis  of  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  thorough  discussion  of  these  bills.  There  was  a  general 
impression  throughout  the  State  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
either  connected  with  the  commission  houses,  the  stockyards,  or  the 
packer  banks,  or  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  packing  concerns  or 
their  subsidiary  plants,  that  the  Nebraska  farmers  and  stockmen 
were  not  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  bills  pending.    Mvm  the 
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presidents  of  the  associations  were  not  certain  that  their  personal 
views  in  the  matter  represented  the  views  of  the  stockmen  of  the 
State,  and  they  wanted  to  make  certain  about  that.  So  the  meeting 
was  called,  and  it  was  attended  by  about  100  representatives  of  these 
associations  and  stockmen  and  farmers.  At  this  meeting  the  two 
bills  were  explained,  rather  in  detail,  and  many  stockmen  there  said 
that  the  only  impression  they  had  gained  from  the  bills  was  an 
impression  from  the  papers  they  had  taken ;  that  they  had  not  read 
eitner  of  the  bills,  and  did  not  know  what  they  contained. 

And  I  would  guess,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  perhaps  some  of  the  people  who  have  testified  before 
your  committee,  judging  from  the  testimony  which  has  been  printed 
in  part  1  of  your  hearings,  and  which  I  have  only  hastily  glanced 
through,  are  in  the  same  boat — they  do  not  know  what  is  contained 
in  the  bills;  if  they  have  read  the  bills  they  have  done  so  very 
hastily,  and  I  take  it  that  in  many  cases  they  have  not  read  the  bills 
and  have  obtained  their  ideas  as  to  what  the  bills  stand  for  from 
things  that  appear  in  the  daily  papers  and  in  the  stock  papers.  The 
discussion  lasted  from  8  o'clock  until  12  o'clock.  Mr.  Stryker,  who 
has  appeared  before  yQur  committee,  and  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
live-stock  exchange  at  Omaha,  was  asked  to  be  present  and  state  his 
views  on  the  bills.  Mr.  Tagg,  who  has  also  appeared  before  your 
committee,  and  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  live-stock  ex- 
change, composed  of  commission  men,  at  Omaha,  was  asked  to  come, 
and  he  promised  to  come,  but  did  not  show  up. 

Mr.  Stryker,  quite  naturally,  talked  against  the  bills.  But  the 
longer  he  talked,  the  more  thoroughly  convinced  the  stockmen  and 
farmers  who  were  present  became  that  they  wanted  some  legislation ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  not  one  single  vote  being  cast  against  them — and 
the  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  practically  as  large  at  its  close  as 
at  its  start: 

RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING  PACKEB  LEGISLATION. 

Resolved,  That  the  live-stock  men  of  Nebraska,  assembled  at  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
September  4.  1919,  urge  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  speedily  pass  legis- 
lation providing  regulation  of  the  packing  and  marketing  facilities  of  the 
country  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  namely: 

1.  That  the  stockyards  of  the  country  be  divorced  from  packer  ownership 
or  control. 

2.  That  refrigerator  cars  should  be  likewise  divorced  from  packer  control 
and  ownership  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  meat  shippers  on  equal  terms. 

3.  That  cold-storage  facilities  be  made  available  to  all  meat  shippers  at  all 
important  shipping  and  distributing  centers. 

(Signed)  Chas.    Graff,    President. 

H.  J.  Gramlich,  Secretary. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  officers  of  the  associations  sending 
me  here  adopted  these  resolutions  as  the  official  recommendation  of 
the  live-stock  associations  to  your  committee.  As  you  will  see,  they 
are  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary. 

In  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  by  looking  over  the  names 
of  all  those  who  have  testified  from  Nebraska,  they  are  either  indi- 
viduals representing  stockyards  and  commission  firms,  or  else  they 
are  representing  themselves  and  not  associations. 
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Individual  testimony  is  undoubtedly  desired  by  your  committee, 
and  undoubtedly  carries  weight,  but  live-stock  associations  maintain 
that  testimony  of  associations,  composed  of  hundreds  of  people, 
particularly  when  their  desires  have  been  officially  acted  upon,  should 
carry  weight  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  represented. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  submitted  from  these  associations,  I 
have  two  letters  from  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations  I  have 
mentioned,  representing  their  own  individual  views,  and  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  farmers  and  stockmen  with  whom  they  have  come 
in  contact.  I  wish  to  read  these  letters  into  your  minutes,  and 
will  take  as  the  first  one  the  letter  from  Z.  T.  teftwich,  president 
of  the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Feeders'  Association : 


[NebraRka  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Room  201,  State  Capitol  Building.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Board  of  managers :  President ;  vice  presidents ;  George  Jackson,  Nelson  ;  W.  C.  Cater, 
Creighton ;  E.  R.  Purcell,  Broken  Bow ;  Z.  T.  Leftwlcn,  St.  Paul.     State  fair,  Aug.  31 


St.  Paul,  September  8, 1919. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  Lincoln. 

My  Dear  Pugsley:  I  am  Inclosing  credentials  authorizing  you  to  act  for 
our  association  before  congressional  committee  at  Washington,  D.  C,  now 
framing  legislation  relative  to  packers. 

I  am  sure  almost  all  producers,  both  feeders  and  raisers,  of  stock  favor  legis- 
lation regulating  the  packing  industry.  Stockyards  should  be  divorced  from 
their  control.  Refrigeration  should  be  made  available  to  independent  concerns. 
Publishers  of  stock  journals  and  commission  men  who  now  rent  buildings  mid 
offices  from  packer  control  should  be  placed  in  position  to  act  independent  of 
packer  influence. 

Hoping  that  some  way  will  be  provided  "  not  to  cripple  the  packing  indus- 
try "  and  yet  that  will  give  relief  to  producers  of  live  stock,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Z.  T.  Leftwich. 
President  Nebraska  TAve  Stock  Feeders9  Association, 

I  also  want  to  read  to  you  a  letter  from  Charles  Graff,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  Breeders'  Association,  a  Red  Poll  breeder  in  the 
State,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Nebraska,  a  former  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  vice  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

[Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Room  201,  State  Capitol  Building,  Lincoln,  Nrt>r. 
State  Fair,  August  31  to  September  5,  1919.  Officers :  R.  M.  Wolcott,  Central  City, 
president;  J.  F.  McArdle.  Omaha,  first  vice  president;  Chas.  Graff.  Bancroft,  second 
vice  president ;  Jacob  Sass,  Chalco,  treasurer ;  E.  R.  Danielson,  Lincoln,  secretary.l 

C.  W.  Pucsley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Friend:  From  press  reports  I  see  every  day  of  those  now  te^tifr- 
ing  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  who  claim  to  belong  to  the  meat-produc- 
ing clusses  and  who  almost  without  an  exception  are  opposed  to  the  Kendrick 
and  Kenyon  bills,  they,  one  and  all,  seem  to  have  been  rounded  up  from  one 
certain  source  which  I  contend  does  not  represent  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
meat  producers. 

To  me  it  looks  mighty  suspicious  as  to  who  is  responsible  in  bringing  these 
men  to  Washington  and  who  pays  their  expenses,  they  ail  seem  to  be  oppowd 
to  the  pending  bills,  all  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  regulation,  supervision, 
control,  licensing,  or  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  most  monumental  fimd 
combine  that  now  has  a  monopoly  on  the  principal  food  products  of  this  country. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  make  these  men  testify  under  oath  as  to  who  is 
paying  their  expenses  to  attend  these  hearings. 

It  seems  very  strange,  indeed,  that  but  one  among  about  100  present  at  the 
meeting  at  the  Coliseum  the  other  night  was  opposed  to  any  legislation  to  con- 
trol or  regulate  this  unholy  combination  and  that  one  as  we  aU  know  repre- 
sented the  Union  stock  Yards  but  utterly  failed  to  keep  to  hh*  text  along  thtt 
line  hp  made  a  much  better  defense  for  the  big  packers  which  all  goes  to  «how 
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that  this  industry  at  the  present  time  is  all  a  big  combine  and  claim  only  for 
the  great  good  of  humanity  are  they  concerned  and  that  should  Congress  now 
interfere  and  do  a  little  regulating  a  calamity  would  be  the  result.  If  those 
now  engaged  in  the  handling  of  the  food  products  who  will  be  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  pending  bills  are  doing  what  they  claim  they  are  they  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  by  this  legislation  now  contemplated  which  I  contend  will  also 
give  the  great  body  of  most  producers  more  of  an  open  market  to  operate  in, 
give  the  producer  a  right  to  feel  that  the  millions  of  profit  In  meat  production 
<Ioes  not  in  too  large  a  measure  go  to  the  few  who  stand  between  the  producer 
and  consumer  and  he  will  not  fail  to  deliver  the  goods. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  tell  you  how  the  thousands  of  those  engaged  In  the 
production  of  meat  feel  about  something  being  done  by  the  National  Congress 
to  give  them  a  square  deal  which  they  believe  is  possible  by  some  wholesome 
legislation  at  this  time. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chas.  Graff. 

P.  S. — I  will  be  at  Mlnier,  111.,  all  of  next  week  and  perhaps  longer ;  write  me 
there  in  care  of  Miss  Ida  Graff. 

C.  G. 

At  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Coliseum,  in  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Stryker,  who  has  been  before  your  committee,  testified  that  the 
Western  Cattle  Growers'  Association  were  not  in  favor  of  the  bills, 
and  cited  some  who  had  been  down  here  to  testify  at  Washington. 
He  stated  that  the  Western  Cattle  Growers'  Association  had  failed 
to  indorse  the  bill,  which  they  did  fail  to  do.  But  in  this  connection 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fart:  The  number  of  cattle  is 
greater  in  the  sparsely  settled  communities  of  this  country  than  in 
the  parts  of  the  country  that  are  thickly  settled;  and  I  think  your 
committee  should  take  into  consideration  the  testimony  of  the  small 
farmer,  those  who  produce  a  few  head  of  cattle  each,  but  whose  pro- 
duction in  the  aggregate  means  a  greater  amount  than  in  the  case  of 
the  large  ranchers  out  in  western  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana, and  in  other  cattle-producing  sections.  And  I  take  it,  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  papers,  that  you  have  had  very  few  repre- 
sentatives here  of  the  larger  number  of  small  farmers,  but  have  had  a 
good  many  representatives  of  the  big  cattle  producers ;  and  who,  to 
some  extent  to  my  personal  knowledge,  are  dependent  for  their  busi- 
ness on  money  which  is  loaned  to  them  by  the  packers  or  through 
packer  banks,  and  who  would  naturally  be  influenced  somewhat  in 
their  testimony  thereby. 

Controverting  some  of  Mr.  Stryker's  statements  that  none  of  the 
Western  Cattle  Growers'  Association  members  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  pending  legislation,  I  want  to  read  to  you  a  letter  which 
Robert  Graham,  the  president  of  that  association,  sent  to  Mr.  Burke, 
under  date  of  September  5,  1919.  In  this  letter  you  will  find  refer- 
ence to  one  or  two  men  who  have  already  testified  here  before  your 
committee,  and  it  bears  somewhat  upon  their  testimony,  and  I  hope 
this  letter  may  be  considered  by  you  in  connection  with  their  testi- 
mony. 

Alliance,  Nebr.,  September  5,  1919. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Burke,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Mr.  Burke:  I  received  yours  of  August  29  a  few  days  ago,  but  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  reply  until  this  afternoon. 

I  am  inclosing  an  article  from  the  Alliance  Times,  a  partial  reply  to  Mr. 
Batchellor,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Senators  Kenyon  and  Kendrick.  I 
al  o  had  Mr.  Morrow  write  a  letter  to  Senator  Kenyon,  which  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  the  packers'  man  Friday  (Bruce  McCullough)  at  South  Omaha, 
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in  which  he  abuses  John  Morrow.  Mr.  Morrow  bought  a  bunch  of  steers  last 
fall,  and  he  bought  them  worth  the  money ;  he  fed  them  out  and  used  every 
effort  to  make  them  gain,  using  business  sense  and  practical  experience:  he 
closed  them  out  this  spring  and  pocketed  a  loss  of  about  $3,000.  His  neigh- 
bor, Tom  Hall,  is  also  a  practical  feeder  and  he  closed  his  operations  this 
spring  with  a  loss  of  $11,000. 

Long  letters  have  been  written  in  the  South  Omaha  livestock  Journal,  signed 
by  men  who  could  not  compose  a  grammatical  sentence  if  they  were  to 
be  shot  for  failure.  This  I  know  from  personal  knowledge.  Some  men  are 
susceptible  to  flattery ;  others  have  a  direct  personal  financial  interest  in  hop- 
ing for  a  continuation  of  present  conditions. 

I  was  surprised  when  John  Batchellor  over  a  year  ago  changed  front,  but 
such  is  the  power  of  association  on  a  man's  actions.  Mr.  Batchellor  Is  right 
at  heart,  but  of  late  he  has  been  led  against  his  convictions;  at  least  I  so  be- 
lieve. 

Sentiment  is  divided  on  the  Kendrick-Kenyon  bill.  Some  are  misled  by  the 
propaganda  carried  on  through  the  stockyards  press;  others  honestly  believe 
that  it  is  wrong  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  packers,  taking  the  stand 
that  what  will  hurt  the  packers  will  hurt  the  producers ;  yet  I  am  free  to  state 
that  the  vast  majority  favor  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  wh;> 
are  fighting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  producers. 

I  might  just  as  well  skip  the  paragraph  here,  which  does  not 
refer  to  the  matter  now  in  mind. 

(The  paragraph  referred  to,  however,  is  copied  here  as  follows:) 

I  read  your  article  in  the  Idaho  papers,  also  Mr.  Armour's  statement ;  it  was 
largely  from  your  article  that  Mr.  Sallows  wrote  the  inclosure.  I  gave  Air. 
Sallows  to-day  the  report  of  the  association  meeting  at  Denver  containing  Mr. 
Colver's  address,  also  a  Kummary  of  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. He  Intends  to  write  another  article  gleaned  from  these  reports.  I  am 
reading  the  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Mr.  Pugslet.  I  will  now  finish  reading  the  letter : 

I  am  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  Kendrick-Kenyon  bill  and  put  more  faith 
in  the  honest  efforts  of  John  Kendrick  than  in  all  the  propaganda  put  out 
by  the  packers  and  their  satellites.  Senator  Kendrick's  vision  extends  into  the 
future,  and  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  the  packers  will  have  such  a 
strangle  hold  on  the  live-stock  industry  that  no  remedial  legislation  can  relieve 
Some  say  let  them  go,  the  higher  they  climb  the  harder  they  will  fall;  that 
would  be  all  right  if  in  falling  they  did  not  carry  the  whole  industry  along  with 
them. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

Host.  Graham. 

I  also  wish  to  read  a  telegram  which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Burke,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Alliance,  Nebb.,  September  9, 1919. 
E.  L.  Bubke, 

Brandeis  Theater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Permission  granted  to  use  any  or  all  of  letter. 

Robt.  Graham. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  Mr.  Graham's  position? 

Mr.  Pugslet.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Western  Nebraska  Live 
Stock  Growers'  Association,  or  I  believe  that  is  the  name  of  it,  isn't 
it,  Mr.  Gustafson? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  do  not  think  they  call  it  the  Western  Nebraska, 
but  the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Growers'  Association. 

Mr.  Pugslet.  Well,  the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Now,  here  is  another  telegram  from  Mr.  Graham,  which  I  will 
read: 
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Alliance,  Nkbb^  September  9,  1919. 
E.  L.  Burke, 

BrandeU  Theater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

A  vast  majority  of  the  stock  growers  of  Nebraska  favor  the  prompt  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  legislation  which  will  provide  for  Federal  regulation  and 
control  of  the  packing  industry.  Such  control  will  restore  confidence  in  the 
business  and  increase  production  of  live  stock.  I  heartily  favor  the  plan  em- 
braced in  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  now  before  Congress. 

Robt.  Graham. 

I  think  there  is  very  little  question  but  what  the  propaganda, 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  press  of  the  country,  instituted 
by  the  packers,  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  some  of  our 
people.    A  change  around  has  been  noted  in  some  of  these  letters. 

•And  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  personally  object  to  any  propa- 
ganda, on  the  part  of  any  individual  or  concern,  provided  there  are 
no  misrepresentations  made,  and  no  intimations  which  are  not 
founded  in  fact.  I  think  the  packers  have  a  right  to  fight  any 
legislation  that  they  think  is  detrimental  to  them.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  means  employed  have  not  been  fair  nor  honest;  and  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  live-stock  papers  of  the  country  are  so 
thoroughly  under  the  domination  and  control  of  the  packers,  the 
stockyards,  or  the  commission  men. 

Your  committee  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically  every   live-stock   shipper,   whether   of   hogs   or   cattle  or 

sheep 

Mr.  Gustafson  (interposing).  You  mean  market  papers? 
Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir ;  live-stock  market  papers. 
Your  committee  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally every  live-stock  shipper,  whether  of  hogs  or  cattle,  receives 
one  of  these  market  papers — a  daily  paper,  in  most  instances — from 
a  commission  man  without  paying  anything  for  the  paper.  The  cir- 
culation of  these  live-stock  market  papers  is  made  up  largely  in 
that  way.  Being  a  daily,  and  carrying  also  the  news  of  the  day, 
it  naturally  becomes  the  farmer's  most  generally  read  paper.  He 
gets  telegraphic  news  and  he  gets  market  information. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  shows  that  some  of  these 
papers  are  owned  by  the  packers,  or  apparently  owned  by  the  pack- 
ers. And  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Nebraska  farmers  that  all  these 
papers  are  dominated,  either  by  the  packers  or  the  commission  men 
who  make  the  papers  possible,  or  by  the  stockyard  companies  where 
they  are  published. 

The  thinking  Nebraska  farmer  resents  some  of  the  things  which 
have  appeared  in  some  of  these  papers.  For  instance,  I  have  before 
me  here  an  issue  of  the  Daily  Drovers'  Journal-Stockman,  of  South 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  of  date  Monday,  July  28,  1918.  There  is  only  one 
two-column  heading  on  the  front  page — and  what  may  be  stated  of 
this  paper  can  be  stated  of  several  others  on  that  point — as  I  say, 
the  most  prominent  article,  boxed  in,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  col- 
umns and  under  a  two-column  head,  is  headed  as  follows:  "Czar 
for  the  live-stock  industry  provided  for  in  the  Kenyon  bill." 

Now,  if  it  had  been  an  article  expressing  an  opinion  that  a  czar 
is  to  be  provided,  and  quoting  honestly  from  the  bill,  no  person 
could  have  objection.  But,  instead  of  that,  they  misquote  the  bill, 
either  deliberately  or  unintentionally. 
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You  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  bill,  and  you  will  recall  that 
section  3  of  the  bill  relates  to  a  commissioner  who  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  And  when  I  read  the  paragraph  from  tlrs  paper 
which  purports  to  quote  this  section  you  will  see  that  it  does  not 
mean  what  the  bill  says,  and  that  the  misquotation  makes  it  include 
a  licensing  of  every  stockman  who  grows  stock  or  who  may  be  a 
butcher  of  stock  on  his  own  farm. 

Let  me  read  what  they  say : 

This  commissioner  is  to  be  the  absolute  and  undisputed  czar  over  every 
"  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  slaughtering  live  stock  or  preparing  live- 
stock  products  for  sale,  or  of  marketing  live-stock  products,  as  a  subsidiary 
of  or  an  adjunct  to  any  such  business  " — 

And  now  note  these  words : 

"  or  who  shall  engage  in  or  carry  on  any  business  In  commerce,  or  buying 
selling,  or  shipping  live-stock  for  slaughter,  or  live-stock  products." 

Senator  Norms  (interposing).  That  is  in  quotation  marks? 
Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir.    And  this  is  what  they  add  to  that: 

That  is  the  language  of  the  bill  and  there  can  be  no  two  interpretations 
as  to  what  it  means. 

They  have  inserted  these  words  "  or  who  "  before  the  word  u  shall." 

Your  bill  reads  that  such  and  such  persons  shall  not  engage  in  or 
carry  on  the  business  unless  they  secure  a  license.  This  Daily 
Drovers'  Journal-Stockman  has  rpade  it  read  such  and  such  person?, 
"or  who"  shall  engage  in  any  such  business,  making  an  entirely 
different  meaning. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  that  an  advertisement? 

Mr.  Puosley.  No,  sir.  It  is  carried  on  the  front  page  of  the 
paper,  under  a  two-column  heading,  "  Czar  for  the  live-stock  indus- 
try provided  for  in  the  Kenyon  bill." 

Senator  Kenyon.  These  papers  carried  articles  pretty  generally 
like  that,  all  over  the  country,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  think  so.  In  my  Nebraska  Farmer  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  misstatement,  not  using  the  name  of  the  paper,  in  my 
editorial  columns.  I  will  read  the  first  paragraph  of  that  editorial 
to  show  you  how  they  avoided  acknowledging  the  mistake  and  still 
continued  to  mislead  the  people  after  they  had  information  that  a 
misquotation  had  been  made.    I  said : 

Keep  the  facts  straight. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reported  that  th* 
packers  had  Interests  in  daily  live-stock  papers  published  at  packing  centers 
In  hearings  the  packers  admitted  that  they  held  such  interests.  These  paper* 
go  very  largely  to  live-stock  shippers,  often  being  sent  free  to  them  by  tbir 
commission  men.  It  would  appear  now  that  these  papers  are  being  delib- 
erately used  to  misinform  the  live-stock  men  concerning  proposed  packer  legis- 
lation now  in  process  of  consideration  at  Washington. 


For  example,  we  have  before  us  one  of  these  papers  the  front  page  of  whi«'b 
gives  only  one  two-column  head,  thus  making  that  article  the  moat  conspicuous 
one  on  the  page.  It  reads,  "  Czar  for  the  live-stock  industry  provided  for  i» 
the  Kenyon  bill."  The  third  paragraph  of  this  article  reads  as  follovre:  "Th* 
commissioner  (commissioner  of  foodstuff)  is  to  be  the  absolute  and  Dis- 
puted czar  over  every  '  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  slaughtering  !>** 
stoc^  ™  "-"^nring  live-stock  products  for  sale,  or  of  marketing  Hve-stocfc 
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products  as  a  subsidiary  of  or  an  adjunct  to  any  such  business,  or  who  shall 
engage  in  or  carry  on  any  business  in  commerce  of  buying,  selling,  or  shipping 
live  stock  lor  slaughter,  or  live-stock  products.1 "  That  is  the  language  of  the 
bill  and  there  can  be  no  two  interpretations  as  to  what  it  means. 

Below  we  give  the  exact  wording  copied  from  the  bill  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  misquotation  has  been  made  which  greatly  changes  its  meaning : 

"That  no  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  slaughtering  live  stock  or  pre- 
paring live-stock  products  for  sale,  or  of  marketing  live-stock  products  as  a 
subsidiary  of  or  an  adjunct  to  any  such  business,  shall  engage  in  or  carry  on 
any  business  in  commerce  of  buying,  selling,  or  shipping  live  stock  for  slaugh- 
ter, or  live-stock  products  unless  he  shall  secure  and  hold  a  license  which 
shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  application,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  described  under  this  act." 

The  bill  provided  that  a  license  must  be  secured  by  any  person  desiring  to 
engage  in  the  businesses  enumerated  in  the  bill,  and  protects  the  public  by 
providing  that  the  licensee  must  not  engage  in  any  unfair,  unjust,  discrimi- 
natory, or  deceptive  practice  or  device  in  commerce,  or  unreasonably  affect 
price  by  creating  monopolies  or  extending  the  business  to  other  lines  than 
those  contained  in  the  license,  or  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange  with 
any  other  licensee  to  apportion  territory  for  carrying  on  business  or  prevent 
any  person  from  carrying  on  a  competitive  or  similar  business. 

Can  any  packer  or  honest  business  man  object  to  such  restriction?  No  harm 
can  possibly  be  done  legitimate  business,  and  the  only  people  who  will  be 
hurt  will  be  those  who  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
by  the  formation  of  monopolies,  combinations,  or  trusts. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  if  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs  believes 
that  any  licensee  is  violating  the  terms  of  his  license  that  he  shall  so  notify 
the  licensee,  ordering  him  to  appear  and  give  testimony  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  give 
both  the  commissioner  and  the  licensee  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  person  or 
by  counsel  and  through  witnesses.  After  the  hearing  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  license  shall  be  revoked  or  not.  Does  this  make  the  com- 
missioner of  foodstuff  an  absolute  czar? 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  orders  the  license  revoked,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  licensee  shall  have  80  days  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Such  court  shall  serve  notice  on  the  Secretary  that 
an  appeal  has  been  made,  and  the  Secretary  shall  forward  all  the  testimony 
to  the  court.  The  court  shall  have  the  power  of  directing  that  new  witnesses 
be  called  and  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  revocation  of  the  license  was 
Just.    Does  this  sound  like  the  rule  of  a  czar? 

The  bill  does  not  even  stop  there.  It  goes  on  to  specifically  provide  that 
the  decree  of  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Does  this  look  like  the 
commissioner  of  foodstuffs  "can  declare  a  man  or  firm  guilty  or  innocent  at 
its  pleasure  and  the  victim  of  the  commissioner's  ill-will  or  prejudice  is  spe- 
cifically denied  American  citizen's  inalienable  right  to  appeal  his  case  to  a 
jury  of  his  peers?" 

Let's  keep  the  facts  straight,  if  possible,  even  in  the  face  of  vicious  packer 
progaganda. 

And  here  is  their  reply,  in  which  they  avoid  any  reference  at  all 
to  their  misquotation,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
packer-owned — which  I  think  is  true,  as  to  the  South  Omaha  Jour- 
nal-Stockman— that  it  is  not  owned  by  the  packers : 

There  is  an  editorial  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer  this  week  under  the  caption 
"Keep  the  facts  straight"  that  contains  about  as  many  misstatements  as 
could  be  crowded  into  the  column.  The  editorial  is  in  criticism  of  an  article 
recently  published  in  The  Journal-Stockman,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Kenyon  bill  provided  a  czar  for  the  live-stock  industry. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer  evidently  secured  his  misinformation  from  the 
already  discredited  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  the  intimation 
that  the  Journal-Stockman  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  packers  is  without 
the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  No  packer,  no  stockyard  company,  no  live- 
stock commission  firm  ever  owned  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  In  the  Drovers' 
Journal-Stockman  or  attempted  to  dictate  its  policy.    The  Farmer  knew  or 
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might  have  known  this,  but,  like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  evidently 
sought  in  this  dishonest  way  to  discredit  the  opposition  to  the  Kenyon  bill. 

As  to  the  Farmer's  defense  of  the  bill,  little  need  be  said,  since  that  paper 
specifically  admits  that  the  Journal-Stockman  has  all  along  contended,  L  a, 
that  the  measure  gives  to  a  "commissioner  of  foodstuff"  the  authority  of  a 
czar  and  denies  his  victim  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  jury  of  his  peers.  The  bill 
particularly  provides  that  the  only  appeal  from  the  commissioners'  decision 
is  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  from  that  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    Any  man  who  can  read  knows  what  that  means. 

Unfair  and  untrue  statements  will  not  win  any  case,  and  The  Journal- 
Stockman  is  more  than  anxious  to  keep  the  facts  straight. 

Not  one  word  is  said  in  reference  to  the  misquotation  of  the  bill. 
Neither  is  anything  said  there  in  reference  to  the  question  at  issue— 
the  matter  of  a  czar  for  the  live-stock  industry* 

I  have  come  across,  in  several  instances,  people  who  have  said 
that  bankers  in  making  their  loans  to  buy  live  stock  have  told  them 
that  if  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  were  passed  the  rates  of  inter- 
est would  undoubtedly  go  higher,  and  that  they  were  not  certain 
that  they  could  make  loans,  because  of  the  uncertainty  in  business 
that  would  develop  by  such  drastic  legislation. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  editorial  which  I  have 
just  read  you,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nebraska  farmers,  as  well  as 
consumers,  do  not  believe  that  the  essential  facts  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  investigations  have  been  refuted.  They  can 
not  find  in  any  of  the  hearings  that  they  have  read,  or  in  the  reports 
of  these  hearings,  any  fundamental  statements  or  claims  or  findings 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  do  not  still  stand  after  all 
the  evidence  is  in.  There  are  minor  things,  of  course.  But  the 
main  facts  upon  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  based  its 
recommendations  for  legislation,  and  upon  which  the  two  bills 
which  are  now  before  your  body  are  being  considered  have  never 
been  controverted  so  far  as  the  people  generally  in  Nebraska  believe, 
and  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  get  the  evidence  through  the 
press.  They  also  believe  that  undue  pressure  is  being  brought  to 
bear  from  every  possible  source,  and  that  much  of  the  testimony 
that  has  come  down  here  is  the  result  of  that  undue  pressure. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  read  from  Part  III,  page  297,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Wilson,  president  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Bowman,  who 
was  the  manager  of  Wilson  &  Co.'s  Kansas  City  branch. 

This  letter,  of  course,  was  a  letter  referring  to  the  Borland  resolu- 
tion for  an  investigation ;  but  it  shows,  to  my  mind,  not  only  what 
was  being  done  then  but  also  what  is  being  done  now,  and  accounts, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  for  the  attitude  of  some  unthinking  or  some 
involved  feeders  and  farmers  of  the  countrv : 

K.  C,  7/8/lft 
Mr.  T.  E.  Wilson,  President: 

Your  telegram  on  this  was  received  yesterday  afternoon  while  I  was  away 
from  the  office.  I  reached  Mr.  Hill  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  decided  that 
Inasmuch  ns  the  people  at  the  yards  who  might  do  us  some  good  had  already 
gone  home  for  the  day,  we  would  handle  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hill  circulated  around  among  the  commission  men  to  ascertain  how  they 
stood,  and  the  joint  result  of  our  influence — Morris's,  Armour's,  and  Swift's— 
was  the  sending  of  ahout  twelve  telegrams  from  commission  men,  asking  no 
action  be  taken  at  this  time,  as  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  producer. 

In  the  meantime  we  were  working  with  Mr.  Hovey,  of  the  Inter-State;  Mr. 
Collett,  of  the  Yards  Co.;  and  Mr.  Newman,  of  the  Drovers.  Mr.  Newman 
wired  a  friend  of  his  in  Kansas  to  have  Congressman  Taggart  apply  as  much 
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pressure  as  could  be  done  consistently  to  have  the  investigation  stopped  in 
the  interest  of  the  producer.  Mr.  Peter  Goebel,  of  the  Commercial  National 
Bank,  wired  Taggart  along  the  same  lines;  likewise  Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Ex- 
change State  Bank. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Hill  will  see  Mr.  Cowgill,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  S.  W. 
Cattle  Loan  Co.,  a  prominent  cattle  raiser,  ex-State  treasurer,  and  a  Democratic 
politician,  who  will  see  Kemper,  a  prominent  Democrat  and  president  of  the 
Commerce  Trust  Co.,  and  together  we  hope  they  will  do  some  wirepulling 
that  will  prove  beneficial.    They  are  able  to  do  it,  and  we  hope  to  accomplish  it 

To-day  we  met  Mr.  Dorsey,  a  friend  of  Hill's  and  mine,  a  cattle  raiser  of 
Amarillo,  who  is  going  to  the  latter  place  to-night  to  attend  a  stockmen's  con- 
vention.   He  is  with  us  and  will  do  what  he  can  for  us  at  the  convention. 

To-morrow  morning  I  meet  Mr.  Hovey  and  will  frame  up  a  wire  to  Fuqua, 
president  of  a  bank  at  Amarillo,  an  officer  of  the  Panhandle  Southwest  Cattle 
Raisers'  Assn.,  and  a-  very  extensive  ranchman  himself.  Hovey  thinks  with- 
out doubt  Fuqua  will  go  just  as  far  with  us  in  this  proposition  as  he  can,  and 
that  being  somewhat  a  diplomat  will  be  able  to  handle  the  convention  in  the 
way  that  will  at  least  not  do  us  any  damage. 

The  Mercantile  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  will  probably  send  a  wire  to 
Congressman  Taggart  along  the  lines  we  suggest.  Our  friend  Swinney,  of  the 
First  National,  also  wired  Senators  Stone  and  Reed,  stating  it  was  an  inop* 
portune  time  to  stir  this  matter  up. 

In  short,  we  have  as  many  lines  working  as  we  feel  can  do  us  any  good  at 
this  time  and  intend  to  follow  them  up.  I  anticipate  more  can  be  done  by 
Cowgill  and  Kemper  on  Monday  than  all   the  rest  combined. 

I  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Hovey,  of  the  Inter-State,  this  morning, 
who  is  unquestionably  very  friendly  to  our  interests  and  gave  me  an  insight 
as  to  the  standing  of  several  of  his  large  depositors,  one  of  whom  was  Lan- 
dergin,  of  Landergin  Bros.,  of  Amarillo,  who  testified  In  Washington  a  short 
lime  ago.  Mr.  Hovey  was  of  the  opinion  a  large  majority  of  the  cattle  raisers 
were  against  us,  which  opinion  was  not  shared  by  Mr.  Collett. 

Mr.  Hovey  feels  the  packers  are  giving  the  public  a  square  deal,  and  this 
being  the  case  should  court  an  investigation  as  to  cost  alive,  cost  to  manu- 
facture, and  selling  price. 

All  of  the  packers  were  working  on  this  this  morning,  prominently  among 
them  C.  W.  Armour. 

Keep  us  posted. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  dictated  I  have  talked  to  Collett  by  phone,  who 
stated  Swinney  wired  Senators  Stone  and  Reed  to  "put  the  skids"  under  this 
proposition  and  get  rid  of  it.  Downing,  president  of  the  New  England  Na- 
tional, also  wired,  likewise  Huttig,  president  of  the  National  Reserve  Bank. 
Mr.  Collett  told  me  he  would  be  in  Chicago  next  Monday  and  here  Tuesday. 
Perhaps  you  will  get  a  chance  to  see  him. 

(Signed)  O.  S.  Bowman, 

Manager  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  at  Kansas  City. 

Copy  sent  to  F.  B.  White  and  Nelson  Morris,  9/10/16. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  that  some  of  the  witnesses  who* 
came  here  against  the  Borland  resolution  have  been  here  against 
these  bills  ? 

Mr.  Ptjgsmjt.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  stated  that  their  expenses  were  paid  by 
the  packers  when  they  came  here  against  the  Borland  resolution, 
but  not  so  when  they  come  as  to  these  bills? 

Mr.  Pugslet.  It  is  within  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  tactics 
which  were  employed  then  are  undoubtedly  being  employed  now. 

The  Nebraska  stockmen  also  feel  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the 
farmers  and  stockmen,  who  are  interested  in  all  political  parties  and 
who  are  interested  in  the  industry,  that  such  things  as  are  enumer- 
ated in  this  letter  should  be  taking  place,  and  that  pressure  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  stockmen's  association,  many  of  them 
unsuspecting,  or  from  sources  that  they  least  suspect,  or  that  po- 
litical influence  should  be  brought  to  bear.  . 
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In  that  connection  I  wish  to  read  one  more  letter,  from  page  302 
of  this  same  report,  written  to  Mr.  R.  C.  McManus,  who  was  the  at- 
torney for  Swift  &  Co.,  at  Chicago,  and  signed  by  James  Brennan, 
who  was  the  manager  of  the  Denver  branch : 

Swirr  &  Oo^ 
Denver,  Colo.,,  July  10,  1916. 
Mr.  R.  C.  McManus, 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicao,  III. 

Dear  Sib:  After  seeing  telegrams  received  by  our  bank,  Stock  Yard  Co., 
Armour  &  Co.,  and  Clayton  regarding  above,  and  after  being  called  into  con- 
ference with  them,  took  the  Initiative  to  have  our  Denver  Live  Stock  Exchange 
pass  resolution  protesting  against  the  passage  of  this  Borland  bill,  which  they 
did  Saturday,  and  I  so  advised  you  by  wire. 

It  is  things  of  that  kind  that  make  the  Nebraska  farmers  believe 
that  under  present  conditions  the  commission  men,  who  compose  the 
live-stock  exchange,  do  not  represent  the  farmers  whom  tney  are 
supposed  to  represent,  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers. 

Senator  Norris.  What  do  they  think  about  a  banker  giving  in- 
formation to  the  packer  as  to  deposits  stockmen  have  in  bank,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Wilson  letter? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  They  do  not  like  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Pugsley,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  right 
there  ? 

Mr.  Pugslet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  stated  that  the  producers  of  live  stock, 
fanners  and  others,  are  suspicious,  as  I  understood  you,  of  the  loyalty 
of  their  salesmen  or  commission  firms  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir. 

^nntor  Kendrick.  In  other  words,  they  think  they  are  too  closely 
affiliated  with  the  men  to  whom  they  sell  the  products  shipped  to 
them  t 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  know  of  any  alternative,  under  the 
present  condition  of  things,  that  these  people  might  resort  to?  Do 
you  know  of  any  way,  in  other  words,  that  they  could  improve  the 
situation  by  shipping  their  products  to  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  No;  in  the  most  of  the  stockyards  of  the  country 
there  is  no  other  source  for  the  marketing  of  their  live  stock.  In 
stockyards  where  there  have  been  cooperative  commission  firms  estab- 
lished, as  described  to  you  here  last  evening,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  members  of  the  cooperative  association  to  ship  to  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  under  any  circumstances  is  there  any  ave- 
nue of  escape  for  them? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Under  no  other  circumstances  is  there  any  avenue 
known  to  the  shippers  in  Nebraska. 

Senator  Kendrick.  For  economic  reasons,  they  are  compelled  to 
ship,  in  almost  every  case,  to  the  nearest  market,  on  account  of  in- 
creased co^t  of  transportation  and  increased  shrinkage  of  their  prod- 
ucts by  long  shipments,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  it  true,  according  to  the  records,  that 
almost  every  one  of  the  great  yards  is  under  the  same  set  of  rules 
and  regulations? 

Mr.  PuGSLEr.  Yes,  sir. 
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Now,  continuing  the  letter- 


Senator  Norris  (interposing).  I  beg  pardon.  I  thought  you  had 
finished  reading  the  letter. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  No,  Sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Mr.  Brennan  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  McManus,  which 
I  started  to  read  a  while  ago  continues : 

Have  had  a  number  of  commission  cattlemen,  and  cattle  feeders  wire  protests, 
strong  ones,  and  also  had  Bill  Harris,  president  of  the  Colorado  live  stock  In- 
spection board  wire  protests  as  for  the  board,  and  he  also  asked  Congressman 
Chas.  Timberlake,  of  our  first  Colorado  district,  do  all  he  could  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Chairman  Gates  (a  cattle  man)  of  the  Democratic  State  committee  of  Col- 
orado wired  personally  to  both  our  United  States  Senators  and  three  Con- 
gressmen, all  Democrats,  explaining  the  necessity  and  importance  of  defeating 
the  bill,  as  its  passage  would  affect  the  consumption  of  meats  and  result  dis- 
astrously in  lower  prices  to  the  cattle  producer,  etc. 

Harris  and  Clayton  (Republicans)  taking  care  of  Charlie  Timberlake,  the 
only  Republican  in  Congress  from  Colorado. 

We  believe  the  situation  in  the  way  of  protests  from  Colorado  will  do  ma- 
terial good. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

(Signed)  James  Brennan. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  remember  what  became  of  the  Borland 
resolution,  Mr.  Pugsley? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  suppose  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Senator  Norris.  I  know  it  is,  but  I  thought  just  a  word  or  two 
here,  in  connection  with  your  testimony,  if  you  knew  about  it, 
might  be  very  appropriate  to  anyone  reading  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  The  Borland  resolution  was  defeated.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  facts  in  connection  with  it,  but  I  know  that 
it  did  not  get  very  far. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  recall,  or  did  you  have  any  in- 
formation, that  Mr.  Borland  himself  was  defeated  at  the  next 
election  after  that? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir;  which  is  an  illustration  that  perhaps  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  were  not  quite  so  sympathetic  with  these 
people  that  were  carrying  it  on. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my 
personal  indorsement  of  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills;  which  I 
believe  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nebraska 
farmers  and  the  consumers. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  see  the  legislation  proposed  in  these  bills, 
will,  I  believe,  go  a  long  ways  toward  remedying  the  evils  which 
exist.  A  shipper  at  the  present  time,  as  was  brought  out  a  moment 
ago,  has  only  one  way  of  marketing  his  cattle;  he  has  only  one 
avenue  through  which  to  send  them;  he  is  compelled  to  take  the 
price  offered;  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  commission  man  his  price 
for  selling;  he  is  compelled  to  take  the  weights  given  him;  he  is 
compelled  to  pay  the  feed  charges  as  made — and  all  these  things 
upon  somebody  else's  say-so. 

If  injustice  is  done,  as  was  brought  out  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Williams  here  on  yesterday,  by  some  act  of  a  commission  company, 
the  injustice  to  the  individual  farmer  is  so  small  that  it  would  not 
pay  that  farmer  to  institute  proceedings  to  recover.  Therefore,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  up  to  the  present  time  the  farmer  is  at  the 
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mercy   of  the   combination  of  commission  men,   stockyards,  and 
packers. 

As  was  brought  out  here  also  by  the  testimony  on  yesterday  or  day 
before,  the  most  effective  remedy  is  to  have  a  system  of  license  or 
control  which  will  keep  the  people  who  are  handling  the  fanner's 
products  doing  the  things  which  they  should  do,  and  providing  a 
very  severe  penalty,  in  the  way  of  revocation  of  license  or  stoppage 
of  their  business,  if  they  refuse  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  are  laid  down. 

From  the  instances  which  were  given  to  vou  on  yesterday  you  may 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  get  refunds  when  penalties  imposed  are  sufficient 
to  make  the  licensee  behave  himself.  And  from  those  cases  we  get 
an  illustration  of  how  the  license  will  work  when  applied  to  com- 
mission men  or  packers — rfrom  the  very  things  which  have  already 
happened  whenever  a  commission  man  is  guilty  of  overcharging. 
You  have  seen  that  they  come  right  across  and  agree  to  refund  the 
money  if  they  are  not  prosecuted,  abiding  by  whatever  requirements 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  think  are  just  and  permit  them 
to  continue  in  business.  And  undoubtedly  they  will  keep  their  books 
and  their  matters  iri  better  shape  hereafter.  If  there  is  any  other 
way  than  a  licensing  system  to  make  these  people  behave  and  to 
insure  to  the  producer  justice,  you  will  not  find  the  live-stock  men  of 
Nebraska  opposing  it,  but  they  will  welcome  it.  But  up  to  date  no 
better  method  has  been  suggested  than  that  proposed  in  the  bilk 
before  vour  committee. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  see  that  the  bills  provide  a  czar  for  the  live- 
stork  industry.  I  am  not  afraid  that  the  bills  before  you  people 
to-day,  if  passed,  will  in  any  way  handicap  the  packing  industry  of 
this  country ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  they  wilibc  of  benefit 
to  all  concerned.  They  do  not  provide  for  Government  operation  or 
Government  ownerships,  intimations  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  Government  operation  and  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  and  I  believe  that  a  big  majority  of  the  Nebraska 
farmers  and  Nebraska  consumers  also  are  opposed  to  it  and  do  not 
want  Government  operation  or  ownership  of  any  industry  unless  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  who 
are  doing  business  with  those  industries.  If  there  is  any  other  way 
which  can  be  found  to  meet  the  situation,  I  think  I  am  speaking  the 
mind  of  the  Nebraska  people  when  I  say  they  want  that  way  used; 
but  they  believe  that  these  bills  provide  a  way  without  Government 
ownership  or  operation. 

Furthermore,  they  believe  that  the  bills  provide  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  no  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  licensee.  It  is  spe- 
cifically stipulated  in  the  bills  that  a  license  can  not  be  revoked  by 
the  commissioner  himself  except  after  a  hearing  has  been  held  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  which  hearing  the  licensee  and  the 
commissioner  may  introduce  evidence  themselves  or  through  attor- 
neys or  witnesses;  that  a  record  of  the  hearing  must  be  kept:  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  then  determine  whether  or 
not  the  claim  is  justified.  Thereafter  the  licensee  has  30  days  in 
which  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
Then  new  evidence  can  be  introduced ;  and  if  after  that  a  licensee  is 
still  dissatisfied  he  has  five  days  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 
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So  we  believe  that  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  licensee. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  think  anybody  who  is  doing  an 
honest  business  has  very  much  to  fear  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  We  can  not  see  where  any  person  doing  an  honest 
and  legitimate  business  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bills.  Neither  do  we  see  where  it  is  going  to  slow  up  the  live- 
stock production. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  it  your  opinion  that  the  sure  and  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  increased  production,  because  of  increased  confi- 
dence in  the  markets? 

Mr.  Ptjgsley.  The  fact  that  it  gives  the  farmer  confidence  in  the 
market,  and  assures  them  that  evils  are  eliminated  is  certain  to  re- 
sult in  increased  production. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  it  your  observation — I  mean  has  not  it 
been  in  the  past — that  thousands  of  producers  of  live  stock  have 
gone  out  of  the  business  because  they  did  not  believe  they  received 
fair  market  values  for  their  products? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  They  have  gone  out  in  the  past,  and  are  still  going 
out  of  the  business  now. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  I  would  like  to  say  in  con- 
clusion :  There  was  very  evidently  made  on  the  part  of 

Senator  Owen  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  an  ob- 
servation there? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Senator  Owen. 

Senator  Owen.  On  the  point  just  mentioned  I  will  say  that  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  where  I  have  20,000  acres  of  free  pasture,  during 
seven  years  I  have  bought  steers  and  grazed  them  on  the  country 
there,  and  taken  them  over  the  winter,  and  that  during  seven  years 
I  have  sent  17,000  steers  to  the  market.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
I  had  not  made  a  dollar.  I  satisfied  myself  perfectly  that  there  was 
practically  but  one  buyer,  although  nominally  a  number.  And  I 
went  out  of  the  business  because  I  made  nothing  in  seven  years. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if 
testimony  of  that  kind  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee  we 
can  get  it  by  the  ream  from  certain  people  in  the  western  part  of 
Nebraska. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  started  to  say  that  there  was  an  effort  evidently 
made  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  bills  to  make  the  producer 
believe  that  the  present  agitation  has  already  resulted  in  a  drop  in 
prices  for  hogs  and  cattle,  and  that  if  there  is  any  danger  of  either 
of  these  bills  being  enacted  into  law  the  market  will  be  demoralized. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
statement — that  the  packers  have  it  in  their  power  to  put  down 
prices — -I  consider  that  one  of  the  very  best  arguments  for  legisla- 
tion which  will  prevent  a  situation  of  that  kind. 

The  only  farmer  at  the  meeting  which  I  have  referred  to  held  at 
the  State  fair  grounds  at  Lincoln,  who  in  any  way  intimated  that 
he  was  opposed  to  such  legislation,  based  his  opposition  on  the 
ground  that  already  we  had  had  a  case  of  what  the  packers  would 
do  to  us  in  case  we  interfered  with  their  business;  that  they  had 

Sut  down  prices  for  hogs  and  cattle,  and  that  they  would  put  them 
own  still  more  if  we  did  not  call  off  the  proposed  legislation. 
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Senator  Kenton.  And  was  he  willing  to  quit  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  Pugslet.  He  was  willing  to  quit  for  that  reason,  evidently. 
And  I  fear  that  there  are  some  people  who  are  influenced  by  that 
fear. 

Senator  Norms.  He  was  running  the  risk  of  being  called  a  con- 
temptible quitter,  wasn't  he  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pugslet.  Perhaps  so. 
^  Personally  the  mere  fact — if  it  is  a  fact — that  this  thing  is  pos- 
sible is  to  me  the  very  best  argument  that  you  can  get  for  your  bill. 

I  sometimes  liken  the  situation  to  the  man  who  had  rheumatism, 
and  who  had  been  suffering  with  it  for  several  years.  Finally,  he 
went  to  his  doctor,  and  his  doctor  advised  him  to  go  to  his  dentist. 
He  want  to  his  dentist  and  his  dentist  took  some  X-ray  pictures, 
and  he  found  that  there  were  10  teeth  that  had  abscesses  at  their 
roots  and  needed  pulling.  He  advised  his  patient  that  those  teeth 
must  be  pulled.  The  man  hesitated  a  good  long  while  about  having 
them  pulled  because  of  the  pain  that  he  would  have  to  suffer,  and 
of  the  bill  that  he  would  have  to  pay.  Finally  he  had  those  10 
teeth  pulled,  and  after  passing  through  a  week  of  agony  he  had 
to  meet  the  financial  situation  of  paying  a  very  large  bill.  But  he 
had  gotten  rid  of  his  rheumatism.  It  may  be  possible  we  will  have 
to  suffer  tt  little  in  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  evils  that  surround  us, 
but  we  better  suffer  a  little  now  and  get  rid  of  them ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, suffer  some  of  the  financial  troubles  that  may  accompany  the 
process  than  to  have  to  go  on  as  we  are  doing  and  suffer  the  same 
results  later  on. 

Senator  Norris.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  that  was  a  Washington 
dentist  I  have  no  doubt  your  man  will  suffer  the  balance  of  his  life, 
financially,  and  especially  if  he  happened  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  more  especially  if  he  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Pugslet.  I  started  to  speak  a  moment  ago  about  a  situation 
which  may  interest  you  people  and  which  I  think  should  be  looked 
into  a  litle  further,  perhaps 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  If  you  will  permit  me,  before  you 
leave  that  subject,  I  want  to  ask  you  now :  Do  not  you  think  we  are 
in  the  condition  now,  and  have  been  for  a  good  while — and  that 
that  farmer  was  at  least  partially  right — that  the  packers  can 
handle  the  market  to  a  great  extent  and  push  it  either  up  or  down, 
as  they  want  to  do? 

Mr.  Pugslet.  Well,  this  is  the  idea  I  had  in  mind,  Senator  Norris; 
I  can  not  explain  the  fluctuations  at  the  several  markets,  the  very 
large  and  violent  fluctuations  that  take  place,  but  I  know  that  they 
are  there. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  just  take  the  fluctuation  you  have  spoken 
of,  which  has  happened  since  this  investigation  has  been  going  on : 
Can  you  see  any  reason  why  there  should  be  such  a  sudden  and  large 
drop  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Pugslet.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Can  you  explain  it  in  any  way  except  by  a  ma- 
nipulation on  somebody's  part,  at  least  f 

Mr.  Pugslet.  No,  sir;   I  can  not. 

Senator  Norris.    Go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Pugslet.  Last  year  Tom  Wilson,  president  of  Wilson  &  Co., 
and  also  the  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Meat  Packers, 
which  is  holding  a  convention  this  week  at  Atlantic  City,  and  to 
'which  I  received  an  invitation  to  go  on  a  special  train  from  Chicago 
as  their  guest,  and  which  invitation  I  could  not  accept  because  I 
was  coming  here  to  testify  before  your  committee 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Is  that  where  a  lot  of  these  wit- 
nesses were  headed  for  who  were  anxious  to  get  away  from  here? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wilson  visited  Missouri,  and  also  he  did  some  work  in  Kan- 
sas, making  some  talks  down  there  at  the  live-stock  associations,  and 
suggested  that  the  whole  difficultv  might  be  solved  by  the  formation 
of  a  joint  committee  composed  of  packers  and  live-stock  men.  #  He 
expressed  to  some  individuals  that  it  was  his  hope  that  such  joint 
committee  would  make  legislation  unnecessary. 

•Following  this  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  month  of  April 
in  Chicago,  the  meat-packer  representatives — some  28  as  I  recall,  out 
I  do  not  nave  the  figures  definitely  in  mind — and  about  12  live-stock 
men,  eight  of  whom  I  believe  came  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  led  by 
J.  H.  Mercer,  who  has  testified  before  your  committee,  and  the  most 
of  the  balance  of  them  were  from  Missouri.  This  bunch  of  men  met 
in  Chicago,  and  I  think  Mr.  Wallace,  who  is  to  testify  following 
me,  was  at  that  meeting  and  can  give  you  inside  information  about 
it  if  you  are  interested — but  there  they  determined  upon  this  joint 
committee  which  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  hoped  would  make  legislation 
unnecessary.  The  next  meeting  of  this  committee  was  called  in 
Kansas  City,  or  rather  a  meeting  to  perfect  the  organization  of  a 
committee  was  called  for  Kansas  City  for  the  month*  of  May.  The 
call  went  out  asking  for  three  delegates  from  each  State.  Three 
went  down  from  Nebraska.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  States 
represented  there,  about  ten  in  all,  I  believe. 

It  soon  developed,  however,  that  the  meeting  was  packed  by  the 
representatives  from  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  that  the  delegates 
from  the  other  States  were  in  the  minority ;  that  two  States  held  the 
balance  of  power  by  reason  of  the  very  large  number  of  people  who 
were  present  from  those  States.  They  refused  to  permit  votes  to  be 
taken  by  States,  and  for  that  reason  seven  States  agreed  that  they 
would  hold  a  separate  meeting,  on  the  ground  that  they  wanted  no 
joint  committee;  that  if  they  were  to  have  a  committee  at  all  there 
should  be  a  committee  of  producers  and  not  a  joint  committee;  and 
that  if  there  were  things  to  be  taken  up  between  the  packers  and 
the  producers,  that  those  things  could  be  taken  up  by  two  committees 
conferring  together  rather  than  by  one  committee,  the  nature  of 
which  would  give  the  packers  control  of  that  committee  suggested 
to  be  a  joint  committee;  and  that  any  vote  which  would  be  taken 
would  put  the  committeemen  representing  the  producers,  even 
though  they  voted  against  the  action,  in  the  position  of  having  fa- 
vored or  at  least  agreed  to  the  action. 

After  the  two  sets  of  people  found  it  would  be  impossible  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  a  joint  committee,  they  permitted  the  plan 
of  the  seven  States  to  go  through,  and  so  a  committee  of  fifteen  was 
organized.     But  we  felt  that  no  joint  committee,  or  committee  of 
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producers,  could  take  the  place  of  legislation,  which  was  greatly 
needed. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  think  that  is 
all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  think  that  was  a  scheme  that  had 
been  worked  up  by  the  packers  to  get  the  producers  lined  up 
through  this  representation  and  hold  them  against  any  legislation? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he  hoped  that  this  joint 
committee  would  make  legislation  unnecessary. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  outside  of  the  one  man  you  have  men- 
tioned as  having  testified  here,  have  any  others  who  were  instru- 
mental in  getting  up  that  scheme,  been  here? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  are  they  1 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  have  not  the  list  of  all  of  those  who  have  been 
here,  because  you  know  the  papers  have  not  been  carrying  very  full 
lists  of  those  who  have  testified. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  American  Institute  of  Meat  Packers  have 
been  carrying  everything,  have  they  not,  except  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  presume  they  have,  but  I  do  not  read  their  reports. 

Senator  Kenyon.  By  the  way,  when  you  are  speaking  of  the 
papers,  have  you  seen  anything  in  the  papers  of  yesterday's  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  have  not  noticed  anything.  I  looked  rather  very 
carefully  last  night  and  this  morning,  but  I  saw  only  just  a  very 
short  notice. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  see  anything  in  this  morning's  papers 
of  the  witnesses  yesterday? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  The  only  thing  I  found  in  the  Post  this  morning 
was  on  the  editorial  page,  where  they  were  giving  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee.  There  was  a  notice  there- 
Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  a  little 
short  paragraph.  _ 
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which  was  introduced  into  the  evidence  yesterday  by  Mr.  Burke  and 
which  he  received,  which  extended  me  an  invitation  to  attend  their 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Meat  Packers  at  Atlantic  City  as  their 
guest 

I  did  not  find  time  to  reply  to  that  leter,  because  the  publisher  of 
the  paper  of  which  I  am  editor  was  out  of  the  State.  I  wanted  to 
refer  it  to  him.  When  he  returned  he  appended  a  note  to  the  letter 
stating  it  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  paper  to  permit  anybody  to 
attend  any  meetings  where  the  expenses  were  not  paid  by  us.  And 
before  I  had  a  chance  to  send  the  answer,  I  received  a  telegram  ask- 
ing me  if  I  had  received  the  letter,  and  again  extending  the  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  meetings  as  their  guest  and  notifying  me  that  the 
special  train  left  Chicago  on  Saturday. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  how  generally  those  invitations  were 
sent  to  publishers  of  farm  papers? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  something  that  has  happened  before? 
Have  you  had  other  invitations?  You  have  not  been  editor  of  this 
paper  long? 

Mr.  Pugsley  (interposing).  Just  about  a  year.  There  was  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  we  sent  a  representa- 
tive there,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  invitation  read  very 
similarly  to  this.  But  the  representative  we  sent  had  his  expenses 
entirely  paid  by  the  paper. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  has 
been  the  practice,  and  that  there  are  a  great  many  times  when  it 
has  been  put  into  active  practice,  of  packers  having  various  kinds 
of  meetings  and  inviting,  particularly,  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  farm  papers  to  be  present  as  the  guest  of  some  packer?  Was 
there  not  a  famous  meeting  not  so  very  long  ago  in  Chicago — two 
or  three  .years  ago,  where  that  occurred? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  have  read  of  that;  yes,  sir.  But  I  do  not  know 
of  personal  knowledge,  because  I  was  not  connected  with  the  paper 
then. 

Senator  Norris.  You  said  your  telegram  said  there  would  be  a 
special  train  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir;  it  stated  that  the  special  train  would  leave 
Chicago  Saturday  some  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  got  the  date  of  that  trip  on  the  special 
train  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Last  Saturday. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  who  was  on  it? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  No ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  witnesses 
were  on  that  train  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  No;  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  your  witnesses 
were.  I  assume,  of  course,  it  was  a  train  run  for  the  meat  packers' 
association — the  Institute  of  Meat  Packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  signed  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  It  was  signed  by — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  A  man  named  Gould  signed  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  The  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Meat  Packers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  there  been  anything  in  the  newspapers 
about  this  special  train  run  by  the  packers  down  to  this  convention? 
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Mr.  Pugslet.  I  have  not  seen  anything. 

Senator  Norris.  They  do  not  have  space  for  it ;  they  are  filled  up 
with  advertisements  paid  for  by  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Pugslcv, 
the  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Wallace,  do  you  wish  to  make  your  statement  now  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  be  glad  to.  " 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENRY  C.  WALLACE,  SECRETARY  OF  TIE 
CORN  BELT  MEAT  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  MEMBER  OF  THJ 
MARKETING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  ASSOCIATION,  EDITOR  OF  WALLACE'S  FARMER,  DES 
MOINES,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers' 
Association,  and  I  am  on  the  marketing  committee  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  and  editor  of  Wallace's  Farmer, 
of  Des  Moines. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  add  a  thing  to  the  ad- 
mirable statement  made  by  Mr.  Pugsley.  He  covered  this  ground 
splendidly,  and  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you  do  not  care  for  us  to 
discuss  the  bill  in  detail. 

The  situation,  as  he  described  it,  among  the  people  in  Nebraska 
is  about  the  same  as  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Ken  ton.  Mr.  Wallace,  we  have  had  a  banker  here  from 
Iowa  and  a  cooperative  store  man,  I  think,  and  an  elevator  man  also, 
who  said  there  was  one  howl  against  this  bill  among  the  farmers  of 
Iowa.     You  know  the  farmers  of  Iowa  pretty  well,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  that.  I  have  been  in  business 
there  for  25  years,  publishing  an  agricultural  paper,  and  our  corre- 
spondenre  docs  not  bear  out  any  such  statement  as  that.  It  is  just 
as  Mr.  Pugsley  spoke  of  it  in  Nebraska,  it  is  true  that  the  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  carried  on  by  the  commission  merchants,  the 
stockyards  papers  has  led  many  people  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  bill  to  wond  r  whether  it  might,  after  all,  be  too  drastic.  I  think 
I  would  say  that  very  frankly. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  right  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Wallace:  As  a  publisher,  you  probably  have  some  kind  of  an  idet 
I  can  not  get,  not  knowing  about  the  business.  Could  you  give  us 
any  idea,  knowing  what  this  propaganda  has  been,  as  to  the  extent  it 
has  occasioned? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  I  can  not,  Senator.  I  have  no  means  of  getting 
that  information,  you  know. 

Senator  Norris.  It  appears  to  have  covered  the  countrv  gener- 
ally ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Apparently.  But  I  have  no  way  of  even  guessiru: 
at  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Wallace,  if  the  Senator  is  through.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  you,  as  a  publisher.  Do  you  have 
any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  subscriptions  sent  out  by  these 
market  papers  that  are  paid  for  by  the  men  who  receive  them,  and 
the  proportion  that  is  sent  out  without  any  solicitation  on  the  part 
of  the  person  who  receives  the  paper? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  have  no  means  of  getting  that  information, 
Senator.  Of  course,  a  market  paper  is  dependent  in  the  beginning 
very  largely  for  support  on  the  subscriptions  paid  them  by  the  com- 
mission merchants  and  distributed  free,  what  we  call  "bulk  sub- 
scriptions." I  have  no  doubt  as  time  has  gone  on  there  have  been 
more  people  who  have  subscribed  individually  for  them.  But  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  proportion  of  their  list  which  is  paid 
for  in  "  bulk  "  at  all.  Our  people,  a  great  many  of  them,  have  been 
deceived  in  this  way,  that  the  impression  had  been  given  that  these 
bills  propose  Government  control  or  Government  operation.     The 

Question  has  been  put  up:  "You  have  had  some  experience  with 
rovernment  control  of  railroads.  How  did  you  like  it,  and  how 
would  you  like  to  have  Government  control  of  packing  houses?" 
Just  as  soon  as  you  touch  Government  control  of  railroads  with  an 
Iowa  farmer  you  have  touched  a  tender  spot,  because  they  have 
suffered  severely  through  embargoes  and  through  delays  in  shipping, 
etc.,  and  when  it  was  suggested  here  that  these  bills  propose  Gov- 
ernment control  of  packing  houses,  that  is  all  he  wants  to  know  about 
it.  If  he  is  not  a  thoughtful  man  and  has  not  taken  soma  pains  to 
ascertain  the  facts,  he  says,  "  I  am  against  it.  Count  me  against  it. 
I  am  with  you  to  a  finish."  This  is  the  way  an  enormous  number  of 
people  have  been  influenced. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Wallace — if  I  may 
ask  a  question  now  in  regard  to  the  information  that  reaches  the 
public — that  almost  all  of  the  statements  and  comments  made  upon 
the  legislation  has  reached  the  people  through  the  market  papers  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  and  through  personal  solicitation  of  one 
sort  or  another.  The  commission  merchants  have  been  very  active 
in  the  matter. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Another  question,  please,  on  that  point:  Do 
you  recall  seeing  any  favorable  comments  in  the  market  paper,  on 
this  legislation,  or  any  kind  of  comments  that  indicated  the  exact 
facte  about  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Kendrick.  So  there  has  been  this  "  prepaid  "  information 
that  has  been  sent  out  to  live  stock  producers,  which  has  been  prac- 
tically all  on  one  side? 

Mr.  Wallace.  All  practically  on  one  side,  and  that  includes,  Sen- 
ator, if  I  may  add — seems  to  include  most  of  the  daily  press  as  well. 
In  our  daily  papers  we  get  reports  of  these  hearings  with  the  head- 
line "  Opposed  to  the  Kendrick-Kenyon  bill "  or  the  "  Kenyon-Ken- 
drick  bill,"  as  the  case  may  be.  That  seems  to  be  played  up  in 
the  press  dispatches.  Thev  have  had  practicallv  nothing  on  the 
Dther  side  of  the  matter.  The  daily  and  the  market  press,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  perhaps  for  lack  of  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the 
daily  press,  has  seemed  to  be  playing  up  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  giving  relatively  little  attention  to  the  information  in  favor  of 
the  bills. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  probably  an  oversight? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  probably. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  your  judgment,  might  that  happen  in  the 
natural  way  that  there  was  no  real  effort  put  forth  to  see  that  the 
facts  are  presented  to  the  public  on  the  one  side,  while  perhaps 
there  is  an  active  interest  to  see  that  it  reaches  them  on  the  other? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course,  we  must  recognize  this,  that  the  producer 
has  no  effective  general  organization  for  presenting  his  views  either 
on  this  or  any  other  tremendously  important  questions  that  are  be- 
fore Congress  now,  and  he  suffers  naturally  because  of  that 

There  is  this  feeling  among  our  people :  For  30  years  now  we  have 
had  this  agitation  against  the  packers.  When  I  was  on  the  farm, 
in  1887,  we  had  a  great  fight  on  at  that  time — from  1887  to  1S90 
or  1891  to  1892— against  what  we  called  the  "  Big  Four"  and  it 
has  been  going  on  from  that  time  to  this ;  constant  agitation.  When 
prices  are  good  it  subsides;  when  things  go  wrong  and  fellows  are 
getting  hurt,  it  springs  up  again.  There  is  a  feeling  that  there  is 
collusion  existing  there  to  the  advantage  of  the  packers  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  producer. 

Approaching:  the  subject  in  rather  a  larger  way— one  point  that 
Mr.  Pugsley  did  not  emphasize — this  whole  condition  is  exceedingly 
bad  not  only  for  the  producer  but  for  the  country.  Mention  was 
made  here  during  Mr.  Pugsley's  testimony  of  the  decrease  in  cattle 
production — I  think  the  Senator  on  my  left  spoke  of  that.  It  just 
happens  that  I  have  here  some  statistics  which  may  interest  yon.  I 
have  here  the  receipts  that  seven  central  markets  based  on  the  number 
of  cattle  per  thousand  of  population  in  the  country,  not  the  number 
of  cattle  per  thousand  producers,  but  the  number  of  cattle  per  popu- 
lation in  the  country,  beginning  in  1902: 

In  1902  we  marketed  at  these  seven  central  markets — and  thev 
can  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  markets  in  the  country  at  large — 111 
of  cattle  per  1,000  of  population;  in  1907  we  marketed  107  of  cattle 
per  1,000  of  population;  in  1908  we  marketed  97  cattle  per  1.000 
of  population;  and  so  it  runs  down;  98  in  1910,  92  in  1911,  85  in 
1912,  81  in  1913,  72  in  1914,  and  79  in  1915.  Then  it  be.«rins  to  in- 
crease in  response  to  the  war  demand  and  in  response  to  the  appeals 
for  patriotism. 

In  1916  we  marketed  91;  in  1917  we  marketed  109;  in  1918  we 
marketed  124;  and  in  1919,  based  on  the  receipts  of  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year,  wo  marketed  107  cattle  per  1,000  of  population. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Mr.  Wallace,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  that  in- 
crease in  the  last  two  or  three  years  might  be  a  reflection  of  the 
drought  that  existed? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  doubt  that  has  influenced  it  somewhat. 

Senator  Kendrtck.  It  was  not  world  wide;  it  was  State  wide, 
covering  two  or  three  Southwestern  States? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  might  also  indicate  a  liquidation  of  a  lot  of 
the  herds.  No  one  can  tell  definitely  about  that.  The  point  is 
this,  that  we  have  apparently,  from  these  figures,  now  considerably 
more  cattle  per  thousand  of  our  population,  or  in  relation  to  our 
total  population,  than  we  have  had  for  very  many  years. 

When  the  war  was  going  on  and  we  had  this  demand  for  meats 
from  foreign  countries,  we  were  getting  along  very  nicely.  But 
the  war  has  come  to  an  end.  Our  export  trade  in  beef  hasbeen  wiped 
out  practicallv.  There  is  not  any  reason  at  all  to  believe  it  will 
increase  rapidly  soon. 

This  whole  agitation  has  resulted  in  raising  a  question  as  to  cm 
meat  packing  throughout  the  world,  as  I  understand  it.  I  eat 
papers  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Australia,  and  you  see  a  refer- 
ence to  the  who!  ^.    For  that  reason,  it  is  to  the  interest 
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of  the  producer,  and  what  is  to  the  interest  of  the  producer,  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  at  large — it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
producer  that  the  thing  be  gotten  at  as  quickly  as  possible;  that 
assurance  be  given  that  whatever  may  have  happened  in  the  past, 
that  the  Government  has  taken  over  the  supervision  of  this  busi- 
ness, so  that  people's  confidence  may  be  restored  in  it.  I  think 
that  is  to  the  interest  of  the  packers;  I  think  the  packers  are 
showing  a  very  short-sighted  policy  in  their  opposition  to  these 
bills.  They  speak  of  that  license  feature.  The  licensing  features 
there  are  to  them  like  the  fine  print  on  a  promissory  note.  I 
remember  when  I  was  beginning  business,  I  bought  out  the  man 
who  was  running  the  farm,  but  I  gave  him  a  note  for  the  live 
stock,  and  when  he  prepared  it  and  I  came  to  sign  it,  I  looked  at  that 
fine  print.  It  was  my  first  experience  in  business,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
those  words  were  terrific  which  provided  how  collection  should  be 
enforced,  and  so  on ;  and  I  suggested  that  they  be  stricken  out,  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  necessary.  The  man  to  whom  I  gave  the  note 
said,  "I  will  tell  you,  young  man,  this  don't  hurt  an  honest  man, 
and  keeps  a  rascal  in  place."  It  was  a  very  good  answer,  and  I 
signed  the  note.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
proposed  license  feature — If  a  man  conducts  his  business  as  he 
ought,  it  is  not  going  to  hurt  it;  and  if  he  does  not  conduct  it 
properly,  then  that  is  what  the  provision  is  there  for. 

Senator  Capper.  Mr.  Wallace,  you  stated  that  you  thought  the 
stockmen  had  been  alarmed  by  the  statements  of  the  packers  that 
these  measures  meant  Government  management  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry similar  to  that  we  have  had  of  the  railroads,  and  undoubtedly 
you  are  correct.  The  packers  and  the  commission  men  and  the 
bankers,  who  are  hooked  up  one  way  or  another  wLh  the  packers, 
and  the  cattle-loan  companies,  and  tney  have  conducted  an  adroitly 
planned  propaganda  along  that  line.  But,  you  have  read  the  bills, 
the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills;  do  you  think  the  packers  are  war- 
ranted in  putting  out  any  such  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  find  nothing  in  those  bills  to  indicate  that.  There 
is  a  clause  in  the  Kenyon  bill  and  possibly  a  similar  clause  in  the 
Kendrick  bill,  which  appeals  to  me  very  strongly.  To  begin  with— 
we  might  as  well  be  perfectly  frank  in  these  matters — these  bills,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  not  do  away  with  the  violent  fluctuations  in 
prices.  They  do  not  get  at  that  at  all  yet,  and  you  can  not  get  at  that 
by  a  bill  now.  But  there  is  one  clause,  I  think  in  section  10  or  14, 
in  your  bill,  Senator,  that  contemplates  Government  investigation 
of  supply  and  demand,  evidently  with  the  thought  that  we  would 
try  to  get  the  information  which  we  have  never  had  as  regards  de- 
mand for  our  meat  products  and  the  possible  supply.  Our  figures  on 
supply  have  not  been  accurate ;  they  are  more  accurate  now  than  they 
have  ever  been.  But  we  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  demand. 
The  producer  and  the  farmer,  in  general,  for  that  matter,  is  the  one 
man  in  all  the  world  who  has  gone  ahead  producing  up  to  his  maxi- 
mum every  year  without  inquiring  as  to  the  possible  demand  for 
things  he  is  producing,  and  without  anything  at  all  to  say  about  the 
price. 

Under  that  clause  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  real  systematic  and 
satisfactory  study  of  the  sources  of  supply  and  of  the  possible  de- 
mand, and  after  a  period  of  years,  if  either  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  of  some  other  body  is  given  this  authority  which  this  bill 
proposes,  there  will  come  out  of  that  a  lot  of  information  which  can 
be  used,  and  which  possibly  may  form  the  material  upon  which  you 
can  build  a  foundation  for  a  policy  which  will  tend  to  stabilize  these 
fluctuations.  Now,  unquestionably,  they  are  wholly  unwarranted 
in  many  cases.  Here,  for  example,  the  price  of  hogs  has  dropped 
about  $6  a  hundred  in  the  past  six  weeks,  or  possibly  two  months. 
There  are  no  more  hogs  in  the  country  to-day  than  there  were  two 
months  ago.  We  must  find  the  reasons  for  these  violent  fluctuations. 
That  has  been  the  most  violent  fluctuation  on  record,  I  believe.  But 
we  have  had  these  periods  of  great  surplus  and  then  sudden  drops 
in  prices  until  we  get  into  an  area  of  production  lower  than  the  de- 
mand, and  then  we  swing  up  and  the  high  price  stimulates  increased 
?>roduction,  and  we  over  do  it,  and  so  we  go  up  and  down.  The 
armers  of  this  country  can  feed  the  people  very  much  more  cheaply 
if  those  areas  of  high  profits  and  those  areas  oi  extreme  losses  could 
be  more  nearly  equalized. 

For  example,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  could  undertake  a< 
a  profitable  business  to  produce  hogs  on  the  basis  of  100  pounds  of 
hogs  for  the  price  of  10  bushels  of  corn.  But  we  have  periods  when 
they  have  gone  as  high  as  100  pounds  of  hogs  for  23  bushels  of  corn, 
and  so  also  down  as  low  as  7  bushels.  That  is  an  economic  waste 
which  tends  to  upset  business.  It  tends  to  produce  large  profits  at 
certain  periods  and  great  losses  at  other  periods.  Many  of  our  cat- 
tlemen, for  example,  in  the  last  eight  months  have  lost  as  high  as 
$50  a  steer  on  their  feeding  operations.  Naturally  those  men  are 
discouraged  and  drop  out.  That  disturbs  the  even  supply  2  which 
is  so  desirable  from  an  economical  standpoint ;  and  you  have  in  these 
bills,  if  they  should  become  laws,  a  basis  for  a  really  intelligent  in- 
vestigation into  what  we  might  call  the  "high  cost  of  living" — 
but  into  the  production  of  food  supplies  for  the  future. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  asK  you  the  same  question  I  asked 
Mr.  Pugsley:  Are  you  able  to  give  the  committee  any  explanation 
of  this  violent  fluctuation  that  has  just  recently  taken  place  that  you 
have  spoken  of  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  connect  this  up  wholly 
with  the  packers,  so  far  as  the  fluctuation  of  meats  goes.  You  have 
about  the  same  thing  in  grain,  Senator.  If  you  want  my  opinion 
on  it 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  it  has  been  in  large  part  due  to  the 
violent  effort  to  beat  down  the  high  cost  of  living,  and,  if  I  may 
speak  quite' frankly,  I  should  say  from  ill-considered  effort.  We  are 
bound  to  get  the  reaction.  If  the  policy  of  the  administration — 
perhaps  I  should  not  say  the  a  administration  " — but  if  this  policy 
is  going  to  result  in  higher  cost  of  things,  a  little  later  a  good  deal 
higher  than  we  ought  to  pay,  it  has  been  a  most  distressing  and  dis- 
turbing thing  to  the  farmer.  For  example,  we  have  not  got  n 
bumper  crop  of  corn;  we  have  a  good  crop  of  corn,  a  little  above 
the  10-year  average.  In  the  latter  part  of  Julv  ix  someone  had 
owned  all  of  the  prospective  corn  crop,  and  could  have  sold  it  on 
the  basis  they  were  offered  for  corn  in  December,  he  would  have 
gotten  about  $1.70  a  bushel  for  it.  He  could  have  contracted  that 
whole  thing  for  about  $1.70  a  bushel.    I  do  not  know  just  what  De- 
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cember  corn  is  selling  for  now,  but  I  think  around  $1.30  or  $1.35, 
somewhere  along  there.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  change  of 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  the  value  of  this  year's  corn  crop. 

Senator  Nomas.  It  has  gone  down? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  has  gone  down. 

Senator  Norms.  And  this  is  right  in  the  face  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  amount  of  visible  supply  of  corn  has  been  going  down  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  has  not  been  very  much  change. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  less  than  the  estimates  were  two  or  three 
months  ago.  The  corn  crop  has  not  panned  out  anything  like  we 
thought  it  would. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  has,  Senator. 

Senator  Capper.  We  have  only  a  half  crop  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  the  last  Government  report  this  month  indi- 
cates a  slight  increase  over  the  August  report. 

Senator  Norris.  All  the  information  I  have  been  getting  from  the 
corn  sections  is  that  they  are  not  going  to  have  as  big  a  crop  as  an- 
ticipated six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  the  Government's  estimate  is  a  billion  bush- 
els too  high.  But  that  is  only  my  opinion;  I  do  not  know.  But 
there  has  not  been  any  market  change  in  the  past  two  months. 

Senator  Norris.  I  could  understand  how  that  happened  if  we 
had  received  estimates  that  would  have  increased  the  corn  crop  that 
is  now  coming  in ;  that  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  put  the  price 
down. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  big  drop  came  before  the  last  Government  es- 
timate showing  it  had  increased. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  true  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  been 
substantially  reduced  in  the  face  of  the  admittance  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  visible  sup- 
ply of  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Senator  Norris.  Increase? 

The  Chairman.  No;  decrease. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  that  is  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  just 
contrary  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  take  rye,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  rye  of  over  40  per  cent,  and  yet  the  price  of  rye  has  been 
reduced  more  than  50  cents  a  bushel ;  I  followed  that  very  closely  and 
wheat  has  gone  down  from  30  to  60  cents  a  bushel. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  not  that  indicate  that  the  cause  of  this  is 
an  unnatural  one,  whatever  it  may  be? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  seem  to  the  farmer  that  he  was  suffering 
from  unnatural  causes — for  some  little  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Wallace  gave  the  reason  for  it;  I 
agree  with  him  absolutely. 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  I  say,  I  would  not  want  to  take  your  time  try- 
ing to  cover  the  ground  in  a  general  way  as  Mr.  Pugsley  did.  He 
did  it  splendidly,  and  I  indorse  what  he  "said  on  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Wallace,  is  it  not  your  conclusion — I  ask 
you  the  question  now  to  get  your  viewpoint— -judging  from  the  past, 
that  the  principal  thing  here  to  be  obtained  is  to  avoid  repetition  of 
this  condition  of  uncertainty  and  distrust  in  these  markets  ? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  these  bills  make  a  good  begin- 
ning. What  we  want,  and  it  seems  to  me  what  the  bills  are  likely  to 
give  us,  is,  first,  an  assurance  that  there  shall  be  no  collusion  in  the 
buying.  You  come  as  near  doing  that  in  these  bills,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  you  can  by  law.  And  second,  that  there  shall  be  a  fair  open  mar- 
ket and  no  collusion  between  the  few  big  buyers. 

Then  we  want  a  distribution  as  fairly  as  possible  of  the  facilities 
which  make  it  possible  for  the  packers  to  do  business  efficiently. 

Senator  Kendrick.  To  increase  competition. 

Mr.  Wallace.  To  increase  competition  and  to  put  the  little  fellow 
ks  near  as  we  can,  considering  the  business  he  does,  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  big  packers.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  getting  at  that  point 
there. 

Then  we  want  the  word  to  go  out  that,  whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  the  Government  is  now  exercising  supervisory 
control,  so  that  both  the  producers  and  consumers  can  rest  under  the 
assurance  that  that  is  being  done.  There  is  a  psychological  effect 
there  that  will  be  valuable  not  only  to  the  producers  but  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  and  to  the  consumers  as  well. 

If  you  should  enact  the  bills  and  they  should  give  us,  as  I  believe 
they  will,  those  assurances,  I  think  you  have  done  a  tremendous  serv- 
ice to  the  country  at  large,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  will  have  in  any 
way  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  packing  business.  Of  course  we 
do  not  want  that  impaired ;  nobody  wants  the  efficiency  of  the  packers 
impaired.  It  is  an  economical  system  of  distributing  our  meats  and 
will  be  so  until  our  population  increases  so  much  that  more  units  can 
be  established  in  the  producing  territory. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  on  the  question  of  prices — and  this 
does  not  refer  to  anything  contained  in  these  bills  at  all,  because  they 
are  not  supposed  to  fix  prices — but,  if  you  care  to,  I  would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  to  fix  prices 
on  what  we  call  "  necessaries  " — foodstuffs — I  mean  in  normal  times 
and  times  of  peace. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  is  most  unwise.  I  think  our  experience 
shows  that  so  clearly  that  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  seriously  con- 
template this.  Three  thousand  years  ago  the  Chinese  had  the  best 
system  any  Government  ever  had  of  fixing  prices,  and  they  did  not 
do  it  by  fixing  prices  but  by  buying  up  their  great  surplus  in  large- 
crop  years,  paying  a  little  more  than  the  price  then  and  holding  it 
until  they  got  the  lean  years,  and  then  selling  it  at  a  little  less  than 
the  price.  And  that  worked  for  200  or  300  years,  but  finally  they 
had  to  abandon  it,  because  they  could  not  trust  the  people  who  admin- 
istered it.  From  that  time  down  history  has  shown  one  continual 
failure  on  the  part  of  Governments  undertaking  to  regulate  prices. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  change  the  law  of  gravity,  I  think,  as  to 
change  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  your  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  argument  on  the  other 
side. 

Senator  Capper.  The  Government  guaranty  on  wheat  has  really 
not  benefited  the  farmer,  has  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  only  excuse  for  a  Government  undertaking  to 
regulate  prices  is  where  you  have  a  limited  supply  of  any  commodity 
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and  the  Government  undertakes  to  distribute  that  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  among  the  people  in  order  that  all  may  have  their  proper 
share.  There  come  times  in  a  nation's  history;  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  England,  where  they  had  to  import,  and  where  the  supply  was 
limited,  and  it  was  proper  that  they  should  undertake  to  distribute 
that  supply  in  an  official  way.  But,  aside  from  that,  there  is  no 
possible  excuse,  economically  or  otherwise,  for  fixing  the  prices. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen,  unless  you  want  to  ask  me 
any  further  questions. 

I  will  add,  I  had  also  an  invitation  similar  to  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pugsley  to  be  the  guest  of  the  packers. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  go,  of  course? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  what  about  that  packer's  and  producer's 
joint  committee? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Pugsley  outlined  that.  He  did  not  njLake  quite 
as  full  a  statement,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  Chicago  meeting  as  he 
might.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  I  think  he  was  correct  in 
saying,  sometime  in  April,  at  which  there  were  a  limited  number  of 
producers.  I  went  there  in  response  to  a  telegram  from  a  producer, 
who  evidently  had  arranged  the  meeting.  At  the  first  day's  session 
it  was  proposed  that  a  joint  committee  of  packers  and  producers 
should  be  organized,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Wilson 
was  asked  whether  he  thought  the  outcome  of  that  committee  would 
be  some  plan  to  avoid  these  fluctuations  and  to  equalize  or  stabilize 
prices,  as  some  called  it.  He  replied  that  he  saw  no  hope  for  that. 
He  was  then  asked  whether  it  was  expected  that  the  committee  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  legislation.  In  reply  to  that  he  said  that 
it  was  their  hope  that  if  the  committee  should  be  formed,  legislation 
would  be  unnecessary.  In  the  afternoon  he  endeavored  to  modify 
that  statement.  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  here,  and  Mr.  Sykes,  president  of 
the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers  Association,  were  present,  and  I  was 
present,  representing  Iowa.  Mr.  Burke  and  I  left  that  evening,  and 
I  left  a  written  paper  to  the  effect  that  we  would  not  favor  a  joint 
committee  with  the  packers;  that  if  it  seemed  wise  we  would  favor 
the  organization  of  a  producers'  committee,  which  could  confer  with 
the  packers  at  any  time,  or  with  any  other  organization,  with  con- 
sumers, commission  merchants,  or  with  others,  and  that  that  probably 

would  be  wise 

Mr.  Burke  (interposing).    Who  was  that  paper  signed  by? 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  and  I  signed  that.  I  drafted  it  and  you  signed 
it  with  me. 

Also,  we  said  in  that  paper  that  we  did  not  regard  the  representa- 
tion of  producers  as  anything  like  adequate.  There  were  only  two 
or  three  States  represented. 

The  result  of  it  was  the  calling  of  this  meeting  at  Kansas  City, 
to  which  representatives  from  the  various  States  were  asked  to 
come — representatives  of  live-stock  associations — and  there  the  whole 
proposition  of  forming  a  joint  committee  was  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat,  and  a  provision  was  made  for  a  producers'  committee  of  15 
members,  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  intending 
to  represent  the  national  interests  of  the  live-stock  men.  That  com- 
mittee has  met;  it  had  one  or  two  conferences  with  the  packers.    It 
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has  appointed  certain  subcommittees  to  meet  with  similar  subcom- 
mittees from  the  packers,  and  it  is  expected  to  meet  with  other 
interests.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  joint  committee  of  packers 
and  producers. 

At  that  meeting  some  reference  was  made  to  legislation,  but  the 
committee  has  taken  no  action  at  all  as  to  legislation,  that  not  being 
a  part  of  the  job  it  was  created  to  handle,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
members,  and  I  think  wisely. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  splendid  statement,  Mr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  thank  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  the  committee  to  hear  a  citizen  from 
my  State.  He  is  the  first  and  only  man  who  has  appeared  from 
that  State.    I  do  not  know  on  which  side  of  the  question  he  is. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  also  another  gentleman  here  from  Ne- 
braska who  wants  to  be  heard,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  who  wants 
a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Richards  is  from  Dickinson.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Richards  is  pioneer  of  North  Dakota  and 
a  man  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  community.  But,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  these  bills  or 
against  them. 

Mr.  Richards,  you  may  give  your  name  and  your  post-office  ad- 
dress, and  state  your  business  to  the  stenographer,  and  then  proceed 
in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  L.  BICHABDS,  DICKINSOK,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  Richards.  My  name  is  W.  L.  Richards;  address,  Dickinson, 
N.  Dak. ;  iny  business  is  live-stork  raising,  farming,  and  banking. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  just  got  up 
a  little  statement  of  my  own,  in  my  own  simple  way,  and  I  will  give 
that  to  you  first. 

I  appear  before  your  honorable  committee  as  against  what  is 
known  as  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bill,  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  you.  This  statement  is  made  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  my  own  opinion  as  being  detrimental  to  the  producers,  as 
well  as  consumers,  of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  that  we  have  in 
our  country.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  right  to  legislate 
against  one  industry  more  than  another. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not  the  owner, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  stock  in  any  packing  plant,  stockyards, 
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the  time  most  of  my  catle  was  sold  and  always  had  competitive  bids, 
and  the  way  I  understand  it  the  packers  buy  less  than  half  of  the 
cattle  put  on  the  market  that  is  produced.  I  mean  by  that  the  large 
packing  interests  of  which  these  laws  are  trying  to  put  under  Gov- 
ernment control. 

Now,  in  the  little  town  that  I  live  in,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  in  the  late 
winter  and  spring  we  get  our  beef  from  St.  Paul,  killed  by  Swift  & 
Co.,  and  our  bacon,  hams,  and  lard  we  get  the  year  around.  Now, 
don't  understand  me  that  we  get  all  of  this  during  these  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  a  good  portion  of  it,  and,  of  course,  that  would  necessitate 
the  operation  of  packing  houses,  stockyards,  and  refrigerator  cars, 
and  if  it  was  cheaper  for  us  to  go  and  provide  the  quality  of  meats  we 
certainly  would  do  it  at  home. 

Now,  in  our  State  we  have  two  packing  plants  now  being  operated 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  are  doing  quite  a  business.  Now,  this  stock 
is  owned  by  farmers  and  stockmen  and  the  way  I  understand  it  all 
owned  in  the  State — while  I  am  not  sure  about  that — and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  would  be  detrimental  to  these  industries  which  every 
man  should  try  to  help,  and  I  know  a  good  many  of  them  are  poor 
people,  because  I  have  loaned  them  money  to  buy  this  stock,  and  I 
believe  that  every  man  should  have  the  right  to  returns  for  his  money 
that  he  can  justly  make,  and  I  know  of  several  packing  plants  oper- 
ated by  small  operators  which  have  failed,  and  in  my  opinion  they 
sold  their  goods  based  on  the  Chicago  markets,  which  I  think  the 
world's  markets  are  based  upon. 

Now,  if  they  had  not  been  based  on  Chicago  markets  from  a  buy- 
ing standpoint  and  they  had  not  paid  as  much  as  the  big  packers  they 
would  not  have  had  any  cattle  to  kill,  and  if  they  had  sold  their  goods 
for  any  less  than  they  did  they  would  have  failed  sooner.  Now,  in 
the  country  in  which  I  live,  which  is  largely  a  cattle  country  on  a 
small  scale,  every  man  that  I  have  talked  with  regarding  these  bills, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  is  against  them,  and  I  believe  that  I  could 
get  a  petition  from  every  stock  grower. in  our  country  to  that  effect, 
with  this  one  exception. 

Now,  if  what  we  call  the  big  packers  are  making  too  much  money, 
why  doesn't  our  Government  make  appropriations  to  go  into  the 
packing  business  as  competitors  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be 
the  fairest  way  to  get  at  it.  I  believe  competition  is  the  best  way  to 
build  up,  and  every  man  that  feiels  that  he  is  being  abused  in  the 
world's  markets  ought  to  have  the  right  to  invest  his  money  where 
it  would  bring  him  the  best  returns,  and  we  have  now  antitrust  laws 
which  should  govern  monopolies. 

Now,  we  are  having  some  experience  in  Government  control  of  our 
railroads  and  telegraph  systems,  and  you  all  know  that  it  is  pretty 
expensive  to  us. 

In  my  opinion,  the  big  packers  have  done  more  in  a  scientific  way 
for  the  stockman  than  anybody,  and  from  investigations  made  and 
the  profits  they  have  made,  according  to  reports,  I  can't  see  wherein 
they  have  made  any  too  much  money;  and  I  believe  the  small  stock- 
man who  has  stayed  with  the  stock  interest  has  made  as  much  pro- 
portionately according  to  his  investments  and  credits,  conditions 
considered,  as  the  packers  have. 

Now,  in  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  my  expenses  to  come  here 
before  this  body  have  not,  or  will  not  be,  paid  by  anybody  but  my- 
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self,  and  this  is  simply  my  own  statement  and  the  way  I  look  at  it. 
If  there  is  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  me,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Richards? 

Senator  Capper.  You  say  you  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment making  appropriation  for  Government  ownership  of  the  pack- 
ing houses? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  would  not. 

Senator  Capper.  I  thought  you  advanced  that  idea  there? 

Mr.  Richards.  My  opinion  is,  if  they  feel  that  the  people  are  being 
abused,  why  don't  they  do  it  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  not  consider  it  more  economical  to 
see  that  the  packers  do  not  oppresse  the  people  further  than  to  go  into 
the  packing-house  business,  Mr.  Richards? 

Mr.  Richards.  Do  not  our  antitrust  laws  go  into  that? 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  do  not  seem  to,  if  you  ask  me. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  can  not  see  the  use  of  it.  I  think  we  always  get 
fair  treatment. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  been  in  the  business  of  shipping 
cattle  many  years,  have  you? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  never  heard  any  complaints  on 
the  part  of  shippers  against  the  packing-house  industry? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  complaints. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  not  heard  these  complaints,  and 
bitter  ones,  from  many  men  who  shipped  live  stock  to  the  markets? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  have. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  over  a  long  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  have  seen  more  than  once  this  situa- 
tion develop  until  there  has  been  a  great  disturbance  in  the  market 
on  account  of  these  protests  resulting  in  investigations;  you  have 
seen  all  that  occur  in  your  experience  of  live-stock  producing,  at  least 
twice,  if  not  three  times,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  yes,  I  have  seen  these  fluctuations.  But  be- 
cause of  these  fluctuations  I  am  not  capable  of  determining. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  mean  the  fluctuations,  Mr.  Richards; 
I  mean  these  charges  and  accusations  that  have  resulted  in  investi- 
gation by  Congress  and  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  do  you  consider  that  a  satisfactory  way  to 
have  the  market  situation?  fn  other  words,  to  have  these  constant 
charges  and  accusations;  have  you  considered  that  the  best  way  to 
have  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  now,  that  might  not  be  the  best  way.  But 
the  question  is,  What  is  the  best  way? 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  what  we  would  all  like  to  know. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  not  consider  almost  any  kind  of  a 
change  that  would  bring  the  assurance  in  the  minds  of  people  as  to 
the  market  a  benefit? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  certainly  would  be  in  favor  of  anything  that 
would  benefit  the  majority  of  the  people. 
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9  Senator  Kendrick.  And,  in  your  judgment,  now,  would  you  con- 
sider legislation  that  would  give  a  man  a  right  to  say,  "  I  know  that 
I  received  the  market  for  my  stock,"  a  great  improvement  over  the 
present  situation? 

Mr.  Richards.  Why,  anything  that  would  improve  it  would  be 
good  for  us. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  you  consider  that  the  market  would  be 
hampered  or  interfered  with  by  an  increased  number  of  packers  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  it  certainly  would  decrease  the  big  packing 
business ;  and  I  believe  that  every  man  should  go  into  the  packing 
business  who  thinks  he  can  make  returns  out  of  it.  I  think  he  ought 
to  have  that  right,  and  he  has  that  right. 

Senator  Kendrick.  He  has  the  right  to  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  he  undoubtedly  has  the  right  to  go  in  as 
long  as  he  can  stand  it.  But  the  question  I  ask  you  is,  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  better,  putting  it  another  way,  for  the  industry,  if 
more  men  did  go  iifto  the  packing-house  business? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  see  why. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  for  this  reason:  Let  me  give  my  reasons  for 
that,  will  you? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Richards.  My  reason  for  that  is,  the  more  concentrated  that 
you  have  business  the  better  service  you  can  get. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then  you  would  favor,  on  that  principle,  if 
you  think  it  would  be  more  economical,  having  just  one  packing 
house,  one  company  or  one  individual  operating  all  the  packing 
houses? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  believe  that  could  be  done. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  say  the  "more  concentrated  it  is  the 
better  it  would  be"? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  but  if  you  could. 

Senator  Kendrick.  One  company  could  own  all  of  them.  Then 
there  would  be  no  question  about  eliminating  with  competition  in 
buying.  We  would  know  there  was  none.  Would  that  De  a  satis- 
factory way  to  market  stock? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  right.  But  from 
observations  of  the  small  packers  that  have  gone  into  business,  the 
most  of  them  that  I  know  certainly  have  failed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  failed? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  know  what  caused  them  to  fail,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  undoubtedly  paid  too  much;  it  was  too  ex- 
pensive for  them  to  operate,  or  they  sold  their  product  too  cheap, 
and  I  certainly  would  rmy  the  products  of  any  packing  house  wher- 
ever I  could  buy  it  the  cheapest 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  never  occured  to  you,  I  suppose,  that  it 
might  be  possible  artificial  advantages  were  had  by  one  man  that 
the  other  man  did  not  have,  which  would  compel  failure? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kendbick.  Would  you  favor  having  those  artificial  ad- 
vantages continued  in  the  hands  of  the  big  operators  as  against  the 
small  men? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  I  would *A"~i l! —  ' " 

this  one :  Is  that  concentrated  in 

Senator  Kendbick.  They  ask 
supposing  it  is,  would  you  favo; 
with  the  big  men  and  continued 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  unders 
on  the  business. 

Senator  Kendbick.  But  if  thi 
for  them  continue  to  have  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  I  do  not 
things. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Bichs 
tion  somewhat,  have  you  not — yo 

Mr.  Richards.  Not  a  great  dea 

Senator  Kendrick.  Can  you  t 
in  just  what  way  you  think  it 
country,  I  mean  adversely  ? 

Mr.'BiCHAFDs.  Well,  in  my  op 
tive  to  profit.  Whenever  you 
things,  from  the  experience  we 
it  more  expensive.  Somebody  1 
extra  cost. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then,  it  : 
that  you  think  the  increased  cc 
great  and  too  much  of  an  increai 
your  idea,  is  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  would  cost 
operate  them  independently. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  never  i 
cost  might  help  to  insure  an  inci 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  if  there 
profit  to  the  producer,  it  wouli 
crease  in  the  prices  to  the  consul 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  never 
might  bear  his  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  According  to 
'   packers,  I  can  not  see  where  the; 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  tl 

Mr-.RicHARDS.  I  do,  considerii 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  e 

Mr.  Richards.  I  read  them,  yi 

Senator  Kenton.  Will  you  te 
one  of  these  bills  that  vou  are  p 
vision  of  either  one  of  these  bil 

Mr.  Richards.  The  licensing 
cars,  and  stockyards. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Licensing  c 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  not  f 
from  my  remembrance  of  it  thai 
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Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  gotten  your  knowledge  of  these  bills 
from  studying  the  bills  themselves  or  from  studying  the  literature 
that  has  been  sent  out  by  the  packers  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  read  very  little  of  what  the  packers  have  sent 
out. 

Senator  Kenton.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Richards.  Very  little.  I  read  the  bills  when  they  first  came 
out.  and  when  I  first  seen  them  was  in  April. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  April?  I  think  they  were  not  introduced 
until  June,  were  they,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Mr.  Richards.  They  were  proposed — whenever  it  was — I  think 
I  got  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  object  to  the  licensing  system;  you  object 
to  taking  away  the  refrigerator  cars,  and  you  object  to  interfering 
with  the  stockyards  control  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  I  object  to  Government  control. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Government  control — you  object  to  that  be- 
cause of  your  experience  with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  that  is  your  main  objection  to  these  bills, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No;  it  is  not  the  main  objection.  I  have  not  been 
influenced  by  what  has  been  told  me  by  anybody.  I  just  drew  my 
own  conclusions. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  what  has  been  told  you  has  not  influenced 
you  at  all? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  I  listen  to  reason. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  has  been  told  you  about  the  bills? 

Mr.  Richards.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Kenton.  Not  a  great  deal  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  literature  that  has 
been  sent  out  by  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  I  have  read  a  little  of  it;  not  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  raising  stock  now  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  are  in  the  banking  business,  too? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  ihany  banks  are  you  interested  in? 

Mr.  Richards.  'Four. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  an  officer  in  any  of  those  banks? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  are  the  different  banks? 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Merchants'  National  Bank,  Dickinson;  the 
Farmers'  State  Bank,  Bellfield;  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Kil- 
deer;  these  are  North  Dakota  banks.  And  also  the  Northwestern 
Bank,  at  Kildeer. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  more  in  the  banking  business  or  the 
stock-raising  business? 

Mr.  Richards.  Stock  raising  is  my  greatest  interest. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  have  any  packer  money  in  your  banks? 

Mr.  Richards.  Not  a  dollar. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  ever  had  any  of  the  Swift's  paper 
floated  in  your  bank? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  we  buy  any  commercial  paper  we  think 
is  good. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  Swift's  paper  in  your  bank  now? 

Mr.  Richards.  Not  unless  it  has  been  bought  since  I  left  home. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  was  the  last  Swift's  paper? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  we  bought? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  If  I  remember  right,  it  was  last  November. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  rate  of  interest  does  that  carry  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  paid  us  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  Your  loans  are  made  merchants  and  farmers, 
and  everybody  in  general,  are  they? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  To  whom  are  loans  paid  by  your  bank? 

Mr.  Richards.  Any  man  who  comes  into  our  bank,  if  he  has  got 
the  collateral  and  we  consider  him  good,  we  make  him  a  loan. 

Senator  Kenton.  About  what  rate  of  interest  do  you  loan  the 
farmers  at? 

Mr.  Richards.  Ten  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  packers  at  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton,  x  ou  are  carrying  packer  paper  and  have  been, 
at  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  never  carried  a  dollar  of  packer  paper  at  5 
per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  Six  per  cent? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  yet  you  get  10  per  cent  from  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Richards.  Let  me  explain  why.  We  can  dispose  of  that  paper 
at  any  time  we  want  our  money. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  packer  paper? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  can  negotiate  farmers'  paper.  What  do 
you  loan  to  the  merchants  at? 

Mr.  Richards.  Ten  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenton.  Ten  per  cent? 

Mr.  Richards.  Our  own  customers  we  have  to  carry  from  year  to 
year. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  deal  to  loan  the 
packers  money  at  6  per  cent  and  loan  your  farmers  and  merchants 
money  at  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Richards.  Why  shouldn't  we?    We  can  cash  that  paper. 

Senator  Kenton.  Under  your  theory  of  getting  all  you  can  it  is 
all  right,  I  suppose.  You  are  under  Government  regulation  with 
your  banks,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  obey  all  the  laws. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  that  hurts  your  business? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  does  not  seem  to. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  enables  you  to  lend  money  to  the  packers  at 
6  per  cent  and  to  the  farmers  at  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Richards.  Let  me  explain.  With  10  per  cent  interest  I  am 
interested  in  four  banks  that  have  never  paid  a  dividend,  and  I  have 
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owned  stock  in  those  banks  for  10  years. '  At  10  per  cent,  in  fact,  if 
we  have  a  little  extra  money  we  can  put  it  out  in  what  we  call  com- 
mercial paper  and  get  our  money  any  time  we  want  it.  We  do  handle 
some  cattle  paper  that  we  buy  from  our  correspondents  at  6  per  cent, 
where  cattle  are  in  the  feed  lots.  The  cattle  on  our  own  ranges  we 
have  to  carry  from  year  to  year,  and  consequently  these  two  banks 
have  never  paid  any  dividends — do  not  understand  me  that  they  have 
both  been  running  for  10  years,  but  one  of  them  has  been  running  for 
13  years. 

Senator  Norris.  Has  it  any  surplus? 

Mr.  Bichards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  advantage  of  the 
demand  paper.    That  is  what  the  packer  paper  is,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  consider  it  so. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  demand  paper  or  short-time  paper? 

Mr.  Bichards.  I  do  not  think  it  is  demand  paper,  but  we  could  cash 
it  at  any  time;  it  is  on  the  market. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  an  advantage,  of  course,  but  is  it  not 
true  that  your  well-secured  notes  are  equally  convertible  under  the 
Federal  Beserve  Act?  Can  you  not  convert  that  good  farm  paper,  or 
the  merchants'  paper,  as  readily  as  you  can  the  packers'  or  anybody 
else's  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Bichards.  No,  sir.  The  Federal  Beserve  Bank  will  not  take 
paper  for  more  than  six  months,  and  we  have  got  paper  that  we  have 
got  to  carry  for  a  year. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  these  farmers  and  these  merchants  are 
depositors  of  yours,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bichards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  the  packers  deposit  with  you? 

Mr.  Bichards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Does  not  that  fact  have  any  weight  with  you 
in  making  the  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  Bichards.  It  would,  but  many  of  our  farmers — there  are  not  3 
per  cent  of  them  that  are  depositors,  or  3  per  cent  of  our  merchants ; 
that  is,  I  mean  to  say  a  deposit  that  stays  in  any  length  of  time. 
Most  of  them  are  borrowers. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  true  that  nearly  every  community  in 
the  West  needs  all  of  the  local  money  that  can  be  spared  from  the 
banks  to  conduct  the  business  of  that  community  ? 

Mr.  Bichards.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is.  At  other 
seasons  we  have  in  our  bank  at  Dickinson  a  surplus  of  money;  that 
is,  in  the  fall. 

Senator  Kendrick.  For  which  there  is  no  demand? 

Mr.  Bichards.  For  which  there  is  no  demand. 

Senator  Kendrick.  For  development  or  for  any  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Bichards.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  stated  that  you  object  to  all  of  the 
provisions  of  these  bills.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  in 
what  way  you  think  it  would  affect  disastrously  the  producers  to 
have  the  stockyards  operated  by  people  other  than  the  packers? 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  I  believe  we  would  get  more  efficient  serv- 
ice  

Senator  Kendrick.  With  the  packers? 
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The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  owners  of  those  plants?  I  have 
been  away  from  the  State  so  long  that  I  have  not  really  kept  track 
of  them. 

Mr.  Richards.  Now,  Senator,  I  do  not  know  personally  who  all 
are  the  owners,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  owned  by  the  small — well,  I 
would  say  the  stockmen;  there  may  be  some  large  ones.  I  will  say 
that  both  of  them  are  owned  by  the  stockmen  and  farmers  of  our 
country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  corporation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RicnARDs.  I  think  so.  Yes,  it  is  incorporated  under  the  State 
laws  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Silvain  Ferris  still  in  the  stock  business 
out  at  Dickinson? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Ferris  owns  any  stock. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  one  man  who  was  not  opposed 
to  the  bill,  and  I  thought  possibly 

Mr.  Richards.  I  will  give  you  his  name.  It  was  Mr.  Bookey,  a 
Russian  Jew,  who  is  a  cattle  buyer  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  am  asking  about  Silvain  Ferris  is 
that  he  was  Roosevelt's  foreman  on  the  ranch  at  Medora,  and  a  very 
fine  man. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  is  a  Russian  Jew  out  there  who  is  in 
favor  of  this  legislation,  and  everyone  else  is  opposed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  the  way  I  speak  about  it;  I  do  not  say 
everyone  else  is  against  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  a  Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Richards.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  He  was  put  in  Siberia  and 
left  there — well,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  more.  Was  the 
statement  that  you  have  read  to  us  submitted  *to  this  institute  of 
meat  packers  before  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  My  statement? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  who  they  are. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  give  them  any  copy  of  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  who  they  are.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
given  anyone  a  copy.  That  is  my  own  simple  statement,  and  I  pre- 
pared it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  Mr.  Ferris,  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you.    Who  is  the  next  gentleman  ? 

Senator  Norris.  Suppose  you  call  this  man  that  Senator  Harrison 
wanted  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  F.  HABSH,  LIVE-STOCK  FEEDER,  LOWELL, 

NEBB. 

Mr.  Harsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  prepared  paper  to  read  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  I  simply  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
live-stock  busmers  and  with  the  packers  as  a  shipper  and  feeder  for 
something  over  20  years.  As  I  understand  the  bills  from  reading 
them,  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  bills  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  either 
the  producer  or  the  consumer.    As  for  the  present  fluctuations  of  the 
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market,  we  have  always  had  those,  and  those  of  you  that  can  remem- 
ber the  condition  after  the  Civil  War  know  that  we  had  just  about 
as  severe  depression  of  the  markets  as  we  have  at  the  present  time — 
not  to  such  a  great  extent,  but  similar.  So  that  when  we  are  getting 
down  from  war  prices  to  normal  conditions  we  must  expect  these 
things.  I  never  yet  have  known  where  the  Government  has  had 
control  of  people's  business  that  their  business  has  prospered,  and  I 
for  one  would  t>e  opposed  to  control  in  that  way,  for  if  anyone  con- 
trols my  farming  operations  I  do  not  believe  I  can  make  a  success  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  e 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  y< 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  ; 
with  reference  to  grain  I 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  hai 
to  make  it  satisfactory, 
and  at  the  time  I  finishe 

The  Chairman.  The 
understand,  from  produc 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  I  tl 
in  the  actual  facts. 

The  Chairman.  You  t 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  am  pret 

The  Chairman.  Well, 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  farm  a  . 

The  Chairman.  That 

Mr.  Harsh.  And  I  ha' 
over  in  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  You  s 
cerned,  has  not  been  ver 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  sir;  t 
been  such  that  when  the 
been  at  a  price  that  won! 

The  Chairman.  I  thin 
The  consumers  in  the  cil 
as  they  can,  and  they  a 
if  the  producers  are  not 
much  higher  than  they  f 
radically  wrong  and  soi 
pay  hign  prices  for  lab< 
and  you  buy  a  lot  of  that 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Of  course, 

The  Chairman.  You  I 

Mr.  Harsh.  In  machi: 

The  Chairman.  You  r 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes;  mac 
what  it  did  in  normal  ti: 

The  Chairman.  And 

foods  is  considerable,  it 
or  your  horses  and  belt 
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^  Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  it  is  about  three  times  what  it  was  in  normal 
times. 

The  Chairman.  About  300  per  cent  increase,  and  there  is  about 
200  per  cent  increase  in  the  price  of  machinery,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Harsh.  More  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  all  enters  into  the  cost  of  your  products, 
of  course? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  higher  is  labor  than  it  was  during 
normal  times? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  about  two  and  a  half  times.  In  other  words,  I 
used  in  normal  times  to  hire  men  and  furnish  them  houses  to  live  in, 
and  gardens,  and  cows  to  milk,  and  paid  them  from  $40  to  $50  per 
month  the  year  round,  according  to  what  they  could  do.  Now,  I. am 
paying  from  $100  to  $150  a  month,  according  to  what  they  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  produce  any  rye  on  your  farms? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Sometimes;  I  did  not  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  lucky  that  you  kept  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  am  having  some  sowed  at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  never  had  any  interest  in  the  packers.  I  have 
never  met  a  packer  in  20  years,  or  any  of  their  representatives  until 
accidentally  I  ate  breakfast  with  one  of  them  on  the  train  just  as  I 
was  getting  into  Chicago  the  other  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  rode  on  the  same  train  that  a  packer  repre- 
sentative rode  on  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir;  I  just  happened  to,  but  I  did  not  know  it 
until  I  happened  to  meet  him  at  breakfast.  The  packer  can  kill  our 
cattle  and  hogs  cheaper  than  I  can  kill  on  my  own  farm  and  furnish 
my  help  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  get  it  back  home  to  con- 
sume, and  throw  my  labor  in.  They  do  it  because  they  utilize  all  of 
the  offal  of  the  animal. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  How  far  are  you  from  the  market? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  am  about  170  miles  from  Omaha. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  is  your  freight  rate  per  car  to  Omaha? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  the  freight  rate  has  changed  there  lately.  I 
think  it  used  to  be  about  17|  cents  a  hundred  on  cattle  and  about  19 
cents  on  hogs. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  mean  it  is  higher  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes;  practically  double. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  was  17£  cents  before  the  war,  and  now  it 
would  be  35  cents  ?    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Assuming  that  your  statement  is  true,  that 
would  be  about  $3.50  on  a  1,000-pound  animal,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  then  in  addition  to  that  there  would  be 
the  shrinkage  on  the  way  to  market,  and  you  would  have  to  pay  the 
yardage  charges,  which  is  25  cents  a  head,  I  think? 
Mr.  Harsh.  Something  like  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  would  be  $3.75.    Then  you  would  have 
your  commission,  which,  in  Omaha,  is  75  cents? 
Mr.  Harsh.  Twelve  dollars  a  car. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  That  would  be  $4.50  on  the  head.  Then  yon 
would  have  your  freight  on  the  carcass  back  to  your  place,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick:.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  rate  on  the 
dressed  beef  would  be? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No;  I  never  shipped  any  back.  I  buy  it  from  the 
butcher  shops. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Assuming  it  would  be  just  as  much  as  shipping 
the  other  way,  and  the  amount  was  one-half,  that  would  mean  $2.2j 
to  add  to  the  $4.59,  which  would  be  $6.75.  We  will  say  $7  a  head 
Your  contention  is  that  you  could  pay  that  $7  a  head  on  the  animal 
cheaper  than  you  could  slaughter  it  in  your  own  yard? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  would  make  up  that  difference  in  the 
by-products?    That  is  what  your  contention  is? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  the  saving  of  the  by-products? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  suppose  that  is  where  the  packer  makes  his  profits. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  by- 
products in  the  hide,  and  that  you  can  save  at  home,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  They  seem  to  make  their  di- 
gested food  for  stocks  out  of  their  other  by-products,  which  they 
sell  at  a  high  price.  I  paid  $100  a  ton  for  a  carload  of  it  this  last 
spring.     They  make  something  from  that  besides  the  hides. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  you  still  insist  that  you  can 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  have  tried  it  in  an  experimental  way,  so  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  butcher  working  for  me, 
and  I  had  some  cattle  that  I  did  not  think  I  would  get  the  value  for 
if  I  sent  them  to  Omaha,  so  I  tried  killing  them  and  peddling  them 
out  in  quarters,  and  the  packers  could  send  beef  there  and  sell  to  the 
butchers  cheaper  than  I  could  kill  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  figured  it  all  out,  and  you  know 
what  each  one  of  these  by-products  is  worth? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  I  have  never 
paid  any  attention  to  that.  I  look  at  the  results  from  my  killing 
and  shipping. 

Senator  Kendrick.  If  you  do  not  know  what  those  are  worth,  how 
do  you  know  that  it  is  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Because  I  could  take  10  head  of  cattle  and  kill  them 
and  sell  the  hide  and  the  meat  as  best  I  could  to  my  neighbors  or 
the  butchers,  and  they  could  ship  it  in  from  Omaha  cheaper  than  I 
could  sell  it  to  them — the  same  sort  of  carcasses.  After  that  experi- 
ence I  quit  and  shipped  the  balance  of  my  cattle  to  Omaha. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Harsh,  is  that  the  reason  why  you  think  this 
legislation  should  not  be  passed  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes ;  because  I  believe  they  can  handle  this  better  than 
I  can,  and  my  experience  of  everything  that  the  Government  has  had 
control  of  is  that  it  has  made  a  great  expense  and  uncertainty  to  the 
people. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  us  assume  that  is  all  true,  that  your  experience 
demonstrates  that.  Does  it  follow  that  there  is  not  anything  wrong 
in  the  packing  business  or  in  any  monopoly  ?    Suppose  it  should  de- 
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velop  that  there  was  something  wrong  and  that  there  was  a  combina- 
tion through  which  they  paid  you  less  and  charged  the  consumer 
more  than  the  proper  handling  of  the  product  would  justify.  Do 
you  not  think  that  ought  to  be  remedied  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  If  such  a  condition  exists  it  should  be  remedied. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  read  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Not  all  of  it.    Part  of  it  only. 

Senator  Norris.  In  shipping  to  Omaha  has  your  experience  with 
the  men  always  been  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  when  I  got  good  prices  for  my  stuff  I  was  very 
well  satisfied,  and  when  the  conditions  of  the  market  were  such  that 
I  did  not  get  what  I  expected  to  I  was  not  so  well  satisfied ;  but  on 
the  whole  I  think  I  got  the  market  price  for  my  stuff.  I  have  heard, 
and  I  used  to  believe  years  ago,  30  or  40  years  ago,  when  I  shipped, 
that  the  packers  were  in  collusion,  but  for  the  last  25  years  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  more  in  my  supposition  than  in 
fact. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  believe  they  were  in  collusion? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  believe  there  is  practically  no  collusion  in  their  buy- 
ing, and  I  have  shipped  30  loads  of  cattle  this  year  to  the  market.  I 
ship  from  20  to  40  loads  every  year,  and  have  done  so  for  the  last  20 
years. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  findings  that  there  is  such  collusion  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  If  they  have  found  that  I  have  not  read  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  very  much  collusion;  it  has  not  been  my  experience. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Your  experience  is  confined  to  your  personal 
experience  with  your  personal  shipments? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir;  wholly.  In  fact,  my  son  has  gone  to  the 
market  principally  in  the  last  20  years.  I  have  only  been  in  the 
market  three  or  four  times  in  the  last  20  years  with  my  stuff. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Harsh,  suppose  it  should  develop  that  the 
packers  have  combined  in  various  ways  to  influence  legislation  in 
Congress.    Would  you  think  that  ought  to  be  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Not  any  more  than  any  other  interest  should  be 
allowed  to  have  a  hearing  on  any  question  that  might  come  up. 

Senator  Norris.  You  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  do  you  not,  that  they 
have  been  active  a  great  many  times  in  our  legislature  in  Nebraska 
trying  to  control  legislation? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  in  my  little  experience  there  I  never  have  found 
any  of  it. 

Senator  Norris.  You  never  saw  anything  of  that  kind  when  you 
were  in  the  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Not  so  far  as  the  packers  were  concerned. 

Senator  Norris.  Or  the  stockyards  or  the  commission  men? 

Mr.  Harsh.  As  far  as  the  stockyards  are  concerned,  I  have  thought 
that  we  were  charged  a  little  too  much  for  the  service  rendered,  and  I 
suggested  to  one  of  my  colleagues  that  there  ought  to  be  a  bill  put  in 
the  legislature  to  regulate  them.  I  told  him  that  I  had  all  on  my 
hands  that  I  could  see  to.  That  night  I  had  a  representative  of  the 
stockyards  company  call  on  me  to  induce  me  not  to  do  anything  along 
that  line. 
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Senator  Norms.  Well,  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  I  did  not  do  anything.  I  did  all  I  could:  I 
tried  to  get  my  friend  to  put  in  a  bill  to  regulate  them. 

Senator  Norms.  You  would  not  have  done  that  if  you  had  not 
thought  there  was  something  there  that  needed  legislative  action, 
would  you ! 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  do  think  the  stockyards  need  regulation  as  to  prices. 
I  think  their  prices  are  too  high  for  the  service  rendered.  While  we 
get  good  service  and  we  need  their  service,  I  think  it  can  be  done  for 
a  great  deal  less. 

Senator  Norfis.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  then  to 
take  away  from  the  packers  the  ownership  of  the  stockyards! 

.  Mr.  Harsh.  If  thf 
yardage  and  feed  do 

Senator  Norris.  T 
to  do.    Would  you  t 

Mr.  Harsh.  No;  ] 
benefit  and  not  a  del 

Senator  Norris.  T 
to  do — not  to  do  an  i 
of  the  bill  do  you  th: 

Mr.  Harsh.'  The  1 
of  other  people's  busi 
if  I  had  to  depend 
machinery  to  do  my 
had  to  depend  on  a 
books  to  study  your 

Senator  Norris.  T 
you  think  it  did  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  und 

Senator  Norris.  T 

Mr.  Harsh.  It  tak 

Senator  Norris.  W 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well, 

Senator  Norris.  H 
findings  on  the  refrij 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  si 
happen  to  have  time 
regulate  it,  and  I  co 
ence  with  my  businet 

Senator  Norris.  I 
You  say  you  would 
stockyards,  because  ; 
your  experience  did  r 
cars,  but  do  you  thii 
for  instance,  the  fiv 
product,  and  who  ov 
not  use  those  refrige 
detriment  of  any  com 
cars  J  Do  not  you  thii 
frigerator  car,  just  th 
with  a  stock  car  whei 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  do. 
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Senator  Norms.  This  bill  tries  to  do  that;  that  is  one  of  its  ob- 
jects.   You  would  not  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  would  not  object  to  furnishing  cars  to  those  that 
did  not  have  refrigerator  cars,  because  it  is  through  the  ability  of 
the  packers  to  handle  the  stuff  that  they  can  clean  up  the  yards 
when  there  are  large  receipts  and  give  us  a  fair  and  stable  price  for 
our  products.    Had  they  not  those  facilities  they  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  Norms.  I  understand  that,  and  nobody  has  suggested  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  had  refrigerator  cars.  This  bill  does  not 
try  to  do  that,  but  it  seeks  to  arrange  it  so  that  every  man  who  has 
any  legitimate  use  for  a  refrigerator  car  will  be  able  to  get  one  from 
the  railroad  company.  Would  not  that  improve  conditions,  in  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  if  the  railroad  company  is  as  remiss  in  furnish- 
ing them  cars  as  it  has  been  with  the  farmers  in  shipping  stock  it 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  live-stock  interests. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  on  the  same  theory,  you  would  favor  per- 
mitting farmers  or  organizations  of  farmers  to  have  grain  cars 
and  stock  cars,  and  the  farmer  that  was  not  able  to  get  one  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  somebody  else,  and  perhaps  wouldnot  get  any? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  believe  there  should  be  legislation  that  the  rail- 
roads would  have  to  furnish  them  instead  of  holding  them  back. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  right.  It  has  not  done  that  in  the  past, 
that  is  true,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  this  bill  tries  to  do. 

Mr.  Harsh.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  do  in  Nebraska.  Every 
farmer  can  get  a  car  whenever  he  needs  it. 

Senator  Norris.  You  could  not  get  a  refrigerator  car,  though, 
because  the  railroads  do  not  have  them. 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  the  farmer  does  not  need  them. 

Senator  Norris.  But  if  you  were  butchering  on  your  farm  there, 
or  running  a  packing  establishment  there,  you  would  have  a  legiti- 
mate use  for  one,  and  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  one  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  My  experience  along  that  line  has  been  such  that  I 
would  not  want  to  try  it  over  the  second  time. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  never  had  any  experience  where  you 
have  had  any  legitimate  use  for  a  refrigerator  car?  You  could  not 
claim  that? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  At  least  you  have  not  related  any  such  experience 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  sir;  I  never  had. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  objects  that  this  bill  tries 
to  accomplish.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  railroad  company  ought 
to  be  required  to  supply  shipping  facilities,  as  a  common  carrier,  to 
every  legitimate  business  that  can  use  the  instrumentalities  of  the 
common  carriers? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  do. 

Senator  Norris.  And  would  it  not  follow  from  that  that  combi- 
nations of  men  or  the  wealthier  men  who  are  able  to  have  special 
cars  of  their  own  should  not  be  allowed  to  handle  cars,  not  being 
common  carriers,  at  the  expense  of  others  who  could  utilize  them 
and  would  utilize  them  if  the  common  carrier  were  able  to  furnish 
them? 
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Mr.  Harsh.  I  would  divide  that  question  in  my  mind.  I  would  say 
that  the  railroads  should  furnish  them  to  those  that  do  not  have  them 
when  they  are  needed,  but  if  a  person  wanted  to  have  them  for  him- 
left  he  should  have  a  perfect  right  to  have  them. 

Senator  Norris.  They  have  that  right  now,  and  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Harsh.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  would  not  want  done. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  one  of  the  things,  I  think,  that  if  you 
would  study  it  vou  would  demand  should  be  done.  You  would  not 
want  your  neighbors  to  own  their  own  cars,  if  you  were  not  finan- 
cially able  to  own  them,  to  ship  wheat,  and  then  when  you  wanted 
to  ship  your  wheat  and  get  in  on  a  good  market  be  unable  to  get  a 
car  and  "have  the  railroad  companies  handling  their  cars? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  said  I  would  require  the  railroads  to  furnish  me  a* 
well  as  other  people.  That  sort  or  legislation  I  would  be  for,  but  not 
for  taking  the  cars  away. 

Senator  Norris.  You  would  not  take  the  cars  away  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  read  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission'? 
report  what  they  found  about  the  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Harsh,  tf  o,  sir ;  I  have  not  read  that.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
tenants  that  do  not  have  the  tools  to  farm  with,  and  they  have  to 
wait  on  the  convenience  of  their  neighbors  before  they  can  get  them, 
and  they  do  not  raise  as  good  crops  as  their  neighbors  raise. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  advo  ate  the  idea  that  everybody 
ought  to  buy  cars  for  their  particular  business? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  not  this  happen  if  you  did :  That  those 
that  had  a  stand  in,  either  through  financial  influence  or  any  other 
way,  would  be  able  to  get  spe-  ial  concessions  when  the  other  fellow> 
could  not  get  them  ?  One  of  the  things  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission show  here  is  that  the  five  big  packers  in  the  use  of  their 
cars  have  advantages  over  small  packers  who  do  own  some  cars. 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

Senator  Norris.  You  would  obviate  that,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  would  obviate  it  by  requiring  the  railroads  to  fur- 
nish cars  to  the  small  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  The  bill  seeks  to  obviate  it  by  requiring  the  rail- 
roads to  supply  everybody  with  refrigerator  cars  who  has  any  use 
for  them. 

Mr.  Harsh.  As  far  as  that  goes  I  am  in  favor  of  it 

Senator  Norris.  Those  are  the  two  principal  things  this  bill  seeks 
to  accomplish.  It  may  be  that  the  men  who  have  drafted  the  bills 
are  mistaken.  They  are  undoubtedly  honest,  but  they  may  not  have 
found  the  right  remedy,  and  if  they  have  not,  we  would  like  to  get 
suggestions  from  anybody  who  can  suggest  it. 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  have  been  honest. 

Senator  Norris.  There  are  two  evils  that  they  seek  to  avoid. 
What  other  objertions  have  you  to  the  bills? 

Mr.  Harsh.  That  was  the  principal  objection  that  I  had  to  it- 
somebody  controlling  the  business  and  the  products  of  the  countn . 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  understand  that  this  bill  provides  for 
the  Government's  going  into  any  of  this  for  itself? 
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Mr.  Harsh.  Yes ;  it  licenses  them,  which  is  a  control. 

Senator  Norms.  Do  you  not  favor  the  Government  control  of  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Harsh.  With  present  experience,  with  the  Government  han- 
dling them 

Senator  Norris.  This  present  experience  is  Government  operation ; 
I  am  speaking  of  Government  control.  Do  you  think  we  could  afford 
to  repeal  all  the  laws  both  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  States  with  re- 
gard to  the  control  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  There  probably  needs  to  be 
some  regulation,  but  not  control.  There  is  a  difference  between  regu- 
lation and  control,  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Norris.  This  is  a  bill  to  regulate.  Did  you. hear  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which  he 
stated  they  had  found  that  a  great  many  commission  men  had  been 
charging  shippers  excessive  prices  for  feed,  amounting  to  a  great 
many  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  they  had  to  pay  for  it,  and 
pocketed  the  difference? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  have  been  shipping  to  market  since 
1866  and  I  have  never  found  an  instance  where  I  have  been  over- 
charged. 

Senator  Norris.  How  do  you  know  that  when  a  commission  man 
charged  you  for  a  ton  of  hay  for  your  cattle  he  did  nofr  as  a  matter 
of  fact  furnish  more  than  half  a  ton?    Would  vou  know  that? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  am  always  there,  or  have  some 
representative  there  who  looks  after  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  you  be  able  to  know  what  the  weight  of 
the  hay  was  that  was  put  into  the  pen? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Very  closely. 

Senator  Norris.  It  would  only  be  a  guess,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  yes;  it  would  be  a  guess;  it  would  be  the  num- 
ber of  bales  that  would  be  put  in.    We  would  buy  so  many  bales. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  undisputed  in  the  testimony  here,  at  least 
so  far,  that  one  commission  firm  in  Chicago  since  1918  had  charged 
over  $20,000  more  for  hay  than  they  had  actually  paid,  and  in  not 
a  single  instance  did  the  shipper  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  beyond  the  extent 
to  which  I  ship. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  not  think  that  could  be  easily  done  ? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  man  could  make  a  success 
of  his  business  if  he  did  that. 

Senator  Norris.  They  have  been  making  a  success  of  it.  What  I 
was  leading  up  to  was  this.  This  bill  provides  that  the  Government 
shall  investigate  and  find  out  when  those  things  are  done,  and  if 
they  are  done  the  commission  man's  lirense  would  be  revoked  and 
he  would  be  put  out  of  business.    Would  not  that  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Yes ;  if  any  dishonest  man  is  in  the  business. 

Senator  Norris.  If  we  were  honest  he  would  not  be  hurt,  would 
he? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  no. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  where  would  the  license  hurt  the  honest 
-man? 

Mr.  Harsh.  It  would  not  hurt  anybody,  if  it  was  not  undue 
control. 
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Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  there  is  not  anybody  that  wants  it 
undulv  controlled. 

Mr.  Harsh.  Where  that  license  system  has  been  applied  to  the 
grain  business  it  has  not  helped  us  any. 

Senator  Norris.  The  instance  I  have  given  you  is  only  one;  1 
could  give  you  a  hundred  others  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's report.  But  even  that  one  demonstrates  that  the  shipper 
is  in  a  position  where  he  can  not  always  know  whether  there  is 
advantage  taken  of  him,  and  if  there  is,  this  bill  seeks  through  the 
license  system  to  remedy  the  situation.  Now,  if  there  is  any  better 
way  to  reach  that  point  the  committee  would  be  just  as  glad  as  any- 
body to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  I  would  advise  anybody  shipping  to  get  a  good, 
honest  firm  to  do  business  with.  That  would  be  my  suggestion,  the 
same  as  I  would  make  to  a  banker. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  I  will  give  you  another  instance,  the  in- 
stance of  a  man — not  at  these  hearings,  but  at  the  hearings  before— 
who  came  from  your  own  State.  He  had  been  a  commission  man  in 
Omaha  for  15  years.  There  was  a  State  senator,  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  who  had  shipped  a  carload  of  hogs  to  him.  They  were 
heavy  hogs,  too  heavy  to  sell  well  on  the  market,  and  he  did  not  cot 
any  bid  on  them.  He  waited  around  for  a  bid  and  did  not  get  any, 
and  finally  met  either  Armour's  or  Swift's  man,  and  said,  "I  am 
sorry  I  can  not  get  a  bid  for  Senator  So-and-so's  hogs."  The  buyer 
said,  "Has  Senator  So-and-so  got  hogs  on  the  market?"  He  said, 
"  Yes;  that  lot  of  big  hogs  out  there  belongs  to  the  Senator."  Then 
the  buyer  said,  "  Well,  I  think  you  will  get  a  bid.  Just  be  quiet  a 
while."  In  a  little  while  the  buyer  came  along  and  wanted  to  know 
what  the  Senator  wanted  for  the  hogs,  and  he  put  a  price  on  them 
that  he  said  was  really  above  the  market  price,  and  the  buyer  said, 
"  Well,  that  is  a  bit  high,  but  you  unload  them  and  I  will  take  them.v 

Now,  I  am  not  accusing  any  member  of  the  legislature  of  being  dis- 
honest, but  the  very  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  legislature  or  a 
prominent  man  and  is  known  to  be  shipping  into  these  stockyards 

fives  him  an  advantage  that  the  ordinary  person  would  not  have, 
'here  was  an  actual  illustration  of  an  instance  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  I  have  noticed  that  my  neighbors,  if  thev  have 
as  good  stock  as  I  have,  they  get  as  good  a  price  as  I  do,  and  if  they 
have  better  stock  they  get  better  prices,  and  vice  versa.  As  far  as  my 
experience  has  gone  I  see  no  difference. 

►Senator  Norris.  Well,  might  not  that  explain  why  you  have  never 
had  cause  for  complaint,  being  a  prominent  man  and  a  member  of  the 
legislature? 

Mr.  Harsh.  Well,  that  has  only  been  of  late  years,  you  know,  that 
that  happened. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  it  has  been  quite  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  had  just  as  good  treatment  before  as  I  have  ever  had 
since. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  farm  organizations  of 
your  State? 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  sir ;  none  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  your  neighbors  members  of  the  farm 
organizations? 
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Mr.  Harsh.  I  do  not  think  very  many  of  them  are.  If  they  are  I 
do  not  know  of  it.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  farm  organizations — that  the  men  at  the  head  of  them  have 
made  a  failure  in  life  in  financial  affairs.  So  far  as  they  are  in  our 
immediate  vicinity  that  is  true,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Harsh 

Mr.  Harsh.  No,  sir ;  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  hearing  what  I  have  had 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  resumed  at  2.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

Senator  Kendrick  (in  the  chair).  Gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Gronna  has  asked  me  to  begin  with  the  testimony,  as  he  is  en- 
gaged in  his  office  for  a  few  minutes,  and  so  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
Col.  Pryor. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  IKE  T.  PRYOR,  CATTLE  RAISES,  RANCH 
OWNER,  LIVE-STOCK  COMMISSION  BUSINESS,  SAN  ANTONIO, 
TEX. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  a  few  months  now  it 
will  be  50  years  since  I  went  to  Texas ;  and  I  have  been  in  the  cattle 
business  for  49£  years — through  all  of  its  variations,  its  ups  and 
downs. 

During  that  time  I  have  served  three  years  as  president  of  the 
Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas.  I  have  served  one  year  as 
president  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress — an  im- 
portant organization  in  the  West.  I  have  served  one  year  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Live  Stock  Shippers'  Protective  League.  I  was 
elected  in  Chicago  to  that  position.  For  two  years  I  was  president 
of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  and  at  its  last 
meeting  in  Denver  Senator  Kendrick  succeeded  me. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  take  you  gentlemen  back,  briefly,  to  1914. 
When  the  war  was  declared  in  Europe,  in  July,  1914,  it  was  obvious 
to  all  thinking  catle  men  that  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for 
our  export  beef  cattle  to  be  shipped  to  Europe.  That  was  the  natural 
thing  to  expect  if  we  considered  the  circumstances. 

To  go  back  a  little  further :  The  first  year  of  Mr.  Wilson's  admin- 
istration the  Underwood  tariff  bill  put  meat  and  cattle  and  hides 
and  the  products  of  the  farm,  as  a  rule,  on  the  free  list.  I  was  in 
Washington  a  good  deal  during  that  time.  The  cattle  men,  as  a 
rule,  were  opposed  to  beef  going  on  the  free  list,  because  we#  believed 
the  packers  could  bring  that  beef  from  South  America  into  this 
country  and  sell  it  as  refrigerated  beef,  as  against  our  beef  on  the 
hoof;  and  wecontended  that  the  consumer  would  not  get  the  benefit 
of  any  reductions  or  taking  off  of  the  tariff. 
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And,  so,  along  in  1912  and  1913,  beef  began  to  come  from  South 
America,  as  we  had  thought  it  would,  and  quite  a  number  of  millions 
of  pounds  of  South  American  beef  began  to  come  into  this  country 
up  to  1914.  But  when  the  war  began  we  cattle  men  who  looked 
at  all  into  the  future  knew  that  would  stop  and  that  the  South 
American  beef  would  be  turned  directly  to  Europe  and  that  our 
own  beef,  which  had  stopped  going  to  Europe,  would  start  again. 

In  the  meantime,  a  few  years  ago — and  you  want  first-hand  in- 
formation, I  take  it — I  cut  off  16,000  acres  from  one  of  my  Texas 
ranches  and  sold  the  land  to  the  farmers,  and  put  a  farmer  on  nearly 
every  640  acres.  Those  farmers  came  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  those  States  generally,  and  I  had  quite  a  nice  colony  by  1914, 
and  they  had  begun  to  raise  a  great  amount  of  feed.  When  the  war 
was  declared  in  Europe  I  called  these  people  together  and  told  them 
I  would  pay  for  any  silos  and  as  many  as  they  would  put  up,  and 
that  I  would  furnish  the  money  to  them  with  which  to  buy  cattle 
to  put  into  the  feed  lots  in  the  fall  of  1914  to  be  sold  on  the  1915 
market;  that  I  believed  conditions  ought  to  make  cattle  high  in  1915. 

They  all  built  silos  and  filled  them  with  feed.  And  they  all 
bought  cattle.  I  paid  for  the  silos  and  the  cattle,  inasmuch  as  they 
owed  me  on  the  farms,  and  I  wanted  to  help  them  to  pay  out.  They 
put  cattle  in  the  feed  lots. 

I  was  not  the  only  man  who  thought  that,  but  cattle  went  into 
the  fred  lots  all  over  the  Middle  Western  States  and  with  the  de- 
mands for  feeders  the  market  was  pushed  up  on  that  class  of  cattle 
until  they  went  into  the  feed  lots  in  1914  at  a  high  figure. 

And  now,  what  happened  in  1915  was  a  tragedy.  These  farmers 
that  I  had  put  into  the  cattle  business,  and  who  had  put  their  cattle 
into  the  feed  lots,  lost  the  entire  feed  they  put  into  the  cattle,  be- 
cause of  manipulation.  There  was  no  reason  why  cattle  should  sell 
cheap  on  the  hoof  in  1915,  when  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
dressed  beef  to  go  to  Europe.  The  war  had  been  going  on  for  a 
year  then.  The  only  reason  for  such  a  condition  was  manipulation 
and  mistakes  of  the  packers.  They  were  the  ones  who  bought  our 
cattle,  and  bought  them  cheap. 

The  market  committee  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation had  a  list  of  some  40  or  50  feeders  throughout  Illinois,  Ne- 
braska, and  Iowa,  and  it  showed  that  they  lost  anywhere  from  $10 
to  $50  a  head  on  cattle  fed  in  the  feed  lots  in  1914  in  anticipation 
of  a  d°mand  that  did  not  come.  That  raised  such  a  howl  through- 
out the  country  and  so  many  complaints  came  in  to  Secretary  Hous- 
ton of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  he  called  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1915.  It  was  called  the  Brand  meeting,  I 
believe. 

They  invited  the  packers  to  attend  that  meeting,  to  try  to  get 
together  on  some  method,  and  to  have  them  explain  why  prices  had 
not  moved  up.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  shippers  and 
men  generally  who  were  interested  in  the  cattle  business,  but  tho 
packers  did  not  come  into  the  meeting  at  all,  although  it  was  held 
right  in  Chicago,  at  their  front  door.  There  was  not  a  repr  sensi- 
tive of  the  packers  who  eame  to  the  meeting.  They  ignored  it. 
Of  course  that  had  a  tendency  to  still  further  incense  the  feeders 
and  cattlemen.  They  felt  they  ought  to  have  had  a  conference  any- 
way with  the  packers. 
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Following,  in  the  first  part  of  January,  1916,  the  American  Na« 
tional  Live  Stock  Associaion  held  its  annual  meeting  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.  This  slight  on  the  part  of  the  packers  and  the  losses  that  the 
cattlemen  had  suffered  were  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 

But  the  packers  attended  that  meeting.  I  have  here  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  that  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended.  And  there 
were  several  different  organizations  meeting  there.  There  was  a 
committee  selected  from  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, and  from  the  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  and  other  asso- 
ciations, to  formulate  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association's  executive  committee.  They  made  that  re- 
port, and  recommended  in  the  report  the  creation  of  a  market  com- 
mittee, to  look  into  the  matter  of  marketing  cattle.  And  the  origin 
of  that  market  committee  is  what  has  brought  about  the  bills  which 
are  being  considered  here  now. 

The  joint  conference  committee  made  its  report.  It  is  too  long 
to  read,  but  it  is  a  splendid  report,  and  they  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  this  market  committee.  The  association  took  it  up  and  ap- 
pointed the  committee.  They  then  asked  for  donations — not  loans, 
but  asked  for  donations  from  the  cattlemeti  present,  to  help  finance 
the  work  of  the  market  committee.  In  one  afternoon  there  were 
sixty-odd  thousand  dollars  subscribed  for  that  market  committee — 
which  I  mention  in  order  to  show  you  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  went  at  this  work.  Senator  Kendrick  was  there  at  the  time. 
Twelve  of  us  subscribed  $30,000  of  that  $60,000.  There  were  12  men 
in  what  was  called  the  $500,000  class. 

The  market  committee  appointed  that  year  was  headed  by  H.  A. 
Jastro,  of  California,  a  man  who  represents  a  great  deal  in  that 
State,  and  a  large  operator;  Mr.  E.  L.  Burke,  who  appeared  before 
you  on  yesterday,  and  is  a  prominent  feeder  of  cattle;  J.  B.  Ken- 
drick, of  Wyoming,  a  member  of  this  committee,  was  another  one; 
and  I.  T.  Pryor,  of  San  Antonio;  and  another  man  whose  name  I 
believe  I  have  given  you — they  were  the  five  men  on  that  committee. 
They  started  out  to  investigate  marketing  conditions  in  the  country. 

Within  one  week  after  that  market  committee  was  organized,  and 
after  the  convention  at  El  Paso,  there  were  three  resolutions  offered 
here  in  Congress  seeking  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
this  market  committee.  Representative  Borland,  of  Kansas  City, 
introduced  one;  a  man  named  Doolittle,  of  Kansas,  introduced 
another;  and  someone  else — I  have  forgotten  now  the  name  of  the 
other  man — introduced  another  one. 

In  our  conference  we  took  the  one  that  we  thought  would  suit  us 
best — although  neither  one  had  been  introduced  at  our  suggestion, 
and  these  men  only  saw  the  demand  and  were  acting  in  accordance 
therewith — but  we*  selected  the  Borland  resolution  and  tried  to  push 
it  through.     We  lost. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  providing  for  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  to  provide  for  an  investigation. 
And,  as  I  say,  we  lost  that  resolution.  The  committee  that  had  it 
in  charge  reported  unfavorably  on  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  the  Borland  resolution  ever  passed  by 
another  Congress? 
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Mr.  Pryor.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  Borland  resolution  was 
ever  passed.  That  never  passed  any  other  Congress,  so  far  as  I 
know.  But  I  think  the  letter  from  the  President  asking  for  this 
investigation,  and  asking  for  an  appropriation,  is  what  brought  it 
about.  The  lower  House  of  Congress  voted  us  $400,000  and  the 
Senate  cut  it  to  $250,000.  That  was  our  first  appropriation  to  make 
this  investigation. 

Now,  let  me  stay  with  this  El  Paso  meeting  a  little  longer :  I  know 
that  Mr.  Morris  was  there,  and  that  Mr.  Meeker  was  there,  and  the 
packers  were  present  pretty  generally,  I  think.  They  saw  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  these  resolutions  indorsing  this  market  committee  or- 
ganization and  indorsing  the  request  for  an  investigation. 

The  market  committee  went  to  work  with  that  $60,000 — and  let 
me  stop  right  here  to  mention  something:  I  have  here  a  statement 
of  what  they  spent,  notwithstanding  young  Mr.  Morris  «aid  in  his 
testimony  before  this  committee,  or  before  some  other  committee 
here,  that  $150,000  a  year  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  that 
matter.  Here  is  a  report  of  the  money  we  have  spent,  made  by  our 
own  secretary,  in  order  to  secure  this  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission : 

Mr.  T.  W.  Tomlinson,  secretary  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation and  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  market  committee  of.  tint 
association,  stated  to-day  in  answer  to  the  charge  made  by  Edward  Morris 
before  a  congressional  committee,  that  the  association  annually  raises  $150,- 
000  for  a  propaganda  against  the  packing  industry : 

The  market  committee  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association 
was  created  at  the  El  Paso  convention  in  January,  1916,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  had  entire  charge  of  all  the  work  done  by  this  association  and  all  the 
money  expended  relative  to  the  investigation  of  the  meat  industry  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  legislation  now  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress. According  to  vouchers  on  file,  the  market  committee  spent  during  the 
past  three  years  the  following: 

"During  1916,  $21,621.03;  1917,  $12,067.54;  and  during  1918,  $13,56&e&- 
a  total  of  $47,255.23.  Our  books  have  been  audited  by  accountants  and  are 
certified  to  be  correct.  These  expenditures  were  mostly  for  printing  pamph- 
lets and  statements  outlining  our  position  on  the  control  by  the  packers  of 
marketing  facilities,  stockyards,  and  other  instrumentalities,  etc.,  for  attor- 
ney fees,  expenses  of  committees,  clerical  help,  and  office  expenses.  During 
the  entire  three  years  of  its  existence  the  market  committee  has  spent  less 
than  one-third  of  the  amount  Mr.  Edward  Morris  claimed  was  raised  and 
spent  annually." 

Senator  Ken  yon.  For  what  period  of  time  is  that? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Three  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  spend  as  much  money  in  three 
years  as  his  salary  amounts  to  in  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  No;  I  guess  not.     And  I  have  something  to  touch 

upon  a  little  later  on  down  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  market  committee  has  had  great  difficulty  in 
properly  presenting  its  position  and  recommendations  to  the  American  people 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds  to  secure  the  necessary  publicity.  None  of  oar 
funds  have  been  improperly  spent,  and  all  we  have  raised  is  but  a  fraction 
of  what  the  packers  have  used  to  influence  public  opinion.  I  doubt  whether 
our  entire  expenditures  during  the  past  three  years  have  been  as  much  as 
the  packers  have  recently  spent  in  trying  to  split  the  ranks  of  live-stock 
producers  and  disrupt  their  organizations.  When  our  market  committee  was 
created,  in  1910.  there  were  live  members,  namely,  H.  A.  J  astro,  of  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.,  chairman ;  E.  L.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  vice  chairman ;  J.  B- 
Kendrick,  of  Sheridan,  vy  '    ~*    Pryor.  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  and  A.  E> 

0  Denver,  uiittee  was  enlarged  to  seven  member* 

nventi(  is   still   chairman   of    the   committee- 

nlins< 
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Swift  &  Co.,  I  am  informed,  or  someone  for  them,  has  stated  that 
they  spent  in  advertising  in  1918  the  sum  of  $1,622,177.66;  and  if 
they  have  done  that,  the  other  packers  must  have  spent  something 
like  the  same  amount  of  money,  unless  Swift  spent  it  for  all  of 
them.    Now,  compare  that  with  the  amount  we  spent. 

Senator  Norms.  Let  us  get  that  right.  He  admitted  that  he  spent 
that  much,  just  for  Swift  &  Co.    That  does  not  mean  all  the  packers. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Well,  say  five  times  as  much.  Now,  compare  that  with 
the  pitiful  sum  we  raised  and  spent ;  and  then  think  that  Mr.  Morris 
came  up  here  and  told  you  that  we  were  spending  $150,000  a  year ! 
I  tell  you,  we  resent  that  statement. 

Senator  Kendrick  (in  the  chair).  You  may  proceed  with  your 
statement,  Col.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Pryor.  I  have  never  been  able  since  the  disastrous  year  1914 
to  get  the  farmers  on  my  places  to  feed  another  steer.  That  put 
that  colony  down  there  on  my  land  out  of  the  feeding  business. 

Senator  Norris.  What  part  of  Texas  is  that? 

Mr.  Pryor.  In  Zavalla  County. 

Senator  Norris.  In  what  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Pryor.  South  of  San  Antonio. 

If  we  had  gotten  by  that  year  it  would  have  encouraged  them  to 
have  feed  other  years.  And  I  mention  that  to  show  you  how  a  lick 
like  that  hurts. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  comrtiittee,  following  the  El  Paso  meeting, 
and  following  our  activities  in  1916,  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Cheyenne.  I  was 
elected  president  at  that  meeting.  The  market  committee  had  made 
some  progress,  although  we  had  lost  the  Borland  resolution.  They 
were  getting  some  results,  and  at  that  meeting  the  packers  were 
largely  in  evidence.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  them,  and  their 
assistants,  present.  They  heard  these  resolutions  presented  and 
passed.  Some  of  them  I  put  myself  to  the  convention.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  hearing  anyone  object  or  try  to  discuss  any  one  of  the 
points  that  we  were  raising. 

We  will  pass  on  now  from  the  1916  meeting,  where  the  efforts  of 
the  market'  committee  were  unanimously  endorsed,  to  the  1917  meet- 
ing. The  year  1917  was  an  active  year.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, in  the  latter  part  of  that  year — and  we  had  gotten  this  ap- 
propriation and  they  had  begun  work  under  it — were  making  head- 
way. 

In  January,  1918,  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association 
held  its  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City.  At  that  convention  Mr.  Louis 
Swift  was  present  and  made  a  talk.  I  introduced  him,  being  the 
president  of  the  association.  He  heard  these  resolutions  read  and 
passed.  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  this  resolution  passed  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  Mr.  Swift  listened  to  this,  and  there  was  a  big  delegation  of 
packers  present: 

RESOLUTION    NO.    3. — INDORSING   THE   FEDERAL   TRADE   COMMISSION    INVESTIGATION. 

Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  response  to  the  President's  order 
of  February  10,  1917,  is  making  an  investigation  of  the  packing  industry  of 
the  United  States;  and 
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Whereas  we  believe  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  assisted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  the  most  suitable  agency  for  ascertaining  all  the  facts, 
explaining  their  significance  to  the  public,  and  submitting  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Congress;  and 

Whereas  we  think  It  is  vital  to  the  Nation  that  the  public  be  made  aware 
of  the  extent  of  control  by  the  large  packers  over  the  various  industries  con- 
nected with  food  production  and  distribution,  and  the  means  employed  In  the 
acquisition  of  such  control ;  and  we  approve  of  the  public  hearings  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  heartily  in- 
dorses the  action  both  of  the  President  in  ordering  the  investigation  and  of 
Congress  in  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  conducting  it;  we  urge  that  the 
investigation  be  unremmittingly  pursued,  and  a  prompt  report  made;  and  we 
commend  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  matter,  and  pledge  to  them  our  hearty  cooperation  and 
support,  through  our  market  committee  and  in  every  other  possible  way.  to 
the  end  that  prompt  measures  may  be  taken  by  Congress  to  put  the  live-stork 
industry  on  a  sound  economic  basis  for  the  future,  so  that  it  will  keep  patv 
with  our  growing  population. 

I  put  that  resolution  to  the  convention,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
exaggerate  the  situation  there  when  I  say  there  were  15  states  repre- 
sented at  the  convention  and  I  did  not  hear  a  single  dissenting 
vote.  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Morris,  and  quite  a  number  of  other  packers 
I  think  were  present.  They  did  not  raise  a  voice  against  that 
resolution  at  all. 

(Senator  Gronna  resumes  the  chair.) 

The   Chairman.  You   may   proceed   with   your   statement,   Col. 

Pryor. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Now,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  will 
observe  by  this  resolution  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report  was  not  out  yet ;  but  their  investigation  had  been  made* 

Now  we  come  along  to  the  year  1918.  Everything  was  strenuous 
and  everybody  was  trying  to  win  the  war.  The  market  committee 
was  on  the  job.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  put  its  report  out, 
and  the  market  committee  met  and  discussed  it  for  two  days  in 
Chicago.  Our  attorney  was  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fischer,  a  very  able  man. 
a  man  who  had  been*  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  one  of  the 
administrations.  As  I  have  said,  that  Federal  Trade  Commission 
report  was  discussed  for  two  days,  and  finally  we  got  a  Unanimous 
indorsement  of  the  report. 

The  Denver  meeting  came  on  in  January,  1919.  The  packers 
were  there,  more  numerously  than  ever  before.  We  had  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  Senator  Kendrick,  the  author  of  one  of 
these  bills,  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  his  bill.  Mr.  Clover,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  explained  the  difficulties  under  which  they  made  their  re- 
port, and  explained  their  report.  Mr.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, made  an  address.  All  were  along  the  same  line,  I  do  not 
remember  of  having  anyone  in  the  meeting  take  issue  with  any  of 
these  speakers,  and  when  the  resolution  committee  came  in  to  make 
their  report  here  is  what  they  said — and,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  bringing  this  up  gradually  so  that  you  may  see  the  situation. 
There  were  live-stock  men  representing  15  or  20  States  present  at 
this  convention,  and  it  shows  that  they  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about  when  they  were  in-1 — ~;-~  fhe  Federal  Trade  Commission's  re- 
r  n  vent  ion  \  this: 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  1. — INDORSING  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION'S  REPORT  ON  MEAT- 
PACKING INDUSTRY  AND  THE  KENDRICK   BILL. 

Whereas  the  investigation  of  the  packing  industry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  the  market  committee  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association;  and 

Whereas  the  commission  in  the  summary  of  its  report  of  July  3,  1918r 
clearly  brought  out  facts  which  can  not  be  successfully  controverted,  proving 
the  existence  of  a  monopoly  and  proposed  remedies  which  are  not  radical,  but 
which  promise  a  maximum  amount  of  relief  without  disturbance  to  the  in- 
dustry: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  in  convention 
assembled  at  Denver,  Colo.,  January  21-23, 19919,  that  we  express  our  thanks  to 
the  commission  for  its  fearless,  convincing,  and  constructive  report,  and  urge 
both  producers  and  consumers  to  unite  in  its  vigorous  support  for  the  prompt 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation,  in  line  with  the  proposed  Kendrick  bill, 
S.  5305,  to  carry  into  effect  the  constructive  policies  and  remedies  of  the 
character  recommended  by  the  commission. 

Now,  I  wish  to  present  their  resolution  which  indorsed  the  work  of 
their  market  committee : 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2. — INDORSING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MARKET  COMMITTEE. 

Whereas  we  fully  realize  the  tremendous  handicaps  under  which  our  market 
committee  has  worked  during  the  past  year,  due — 

(1)  To  the  fact  that  the  war  greatly  complicated  the  situation  and  obscured 
the  real  principles  at  issue; 

(2)  To  the  unprecedented  and  very  clever  advertising  campaign  of  the 
packers,  misrepresenting  the  character  of  the  legislation  for  which  the  market 
committee  is  striving ; 

(3)  To  the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  meet  this  advertising  campaign  with 
n  counter  offensive,  so  that  both  producer  and  consumer  might  be  correctly 
informed  as  to  the  facts;  and 

Whereas  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  such  substantial  progress  .has  been 
made  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  prompt  corrective  legislation  by  Congress : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  at  its  twenty- 
second  annual  convention,  January  21-23,  1919,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  that  we 
heartily  indorse  the  efficient  work  of  the  market  committee  during  the  past  year, 
and  its  splendid  report,  and  pledge  it  the  closest  kind  of  personal  cooperation 
and  adequate  financial  support ;  and  we  urge  our  members,  both  by  individual 
subscriptions  and  through  their  various  State  organizations,  on  a  per  capita 
basis  of  cattle  owned  by  their  members*  to  provide  ample  funds,  so  that  its 
work  may  be  prosecuted  most  vigorously  and  efficiently. 

That  was  at  the  Denver  meeting,  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
am  going  to  give  you  the  names  and  a  little  inside  history  of  who 
the  members  of  the  market  committee  were  at  that  time.  It  had 
passed  through  two  or  three  years.  When  I  became  president  I  w.ent 
off  of  the  committee  and  they  gave  me  authority  to  appoint  two 
more  men  on  it.  Here  is  the  market  committee  that  carried  this 
work  on  from  1918  to  1919 : 

Henry  A.  Jastro,  whom  I  mentioned  before.  He  is  a  prominent 
man  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  one  of  the  largest  cattle  owners  and 
farmers  out  there.  I  think  he  is  probably  the  largest  farmer  in  the 
world,  for  I  think  he  has  200,000  acres  under  cultivation.  That  is 
some  farm.    He  is  heart  and  soul  with  this  work  right  now. 

E.  L.  Burke,  who  appeared  before  you.  Mr.  Burke  has  fed  cat- 
tle for  some  12  or  15  years,  and  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Maybe  he  has  fed  cattle  25  years.  And  he  has  fed  them  in  a  large 
way. 
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Hon.  Joseph  M.  Carey,  who  was  once  governor  of  Wyoming. 
United  States  Senator,  a  Member  of  Congress  and  was  president  of 
the  Wyoming  Cattle  Raisers'  Association.  He  is  an  old  gentleman, 
and  independent,  and  he  would  not  lend  himself  to  a  movement  that 
would  injure  any  line  of  industry.  His  life  is  all  behind  him.  and 
he  wants  to  leave  conditions  right  for  his  bovs. 

Dwight  B.  Heard,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  the  man  I  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  and  is 
a  prominent  operator  in  Arizona. 

Senator  Kknton.  Is  Mr.  Carey's  son  the  present  governor  of 
Wvoming? 

Mr,  Pryor.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  the  governor,  and  on  the  market  com- 
mittee now.    . 

Senator  Kkndrick.  That  is  his  brother  who  is  governor  now  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir.  Now  here  comes  Ed.  C.  Lasater,  who  has 
appeared  before  you  gentlemen,  and  a  very  large  farmer,  and  the 
largest  dairyman,  I  expect,  in  the  country.  He  is  a  man  who  is  a 
thinker.  You  do  not  always  agree  with  him.  but  you  have  to  take 
your  hat  off  to  him. 

W.  E.  Stubbs;  I  put  Governor  Stubbs  on  the  market  committee 
because  I  believed  he  was  going  to  become  United  States  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  missed  my  guess.  He  did  not  get  there,  but  he  ran 
all  right,  and  was  in  the  race.  He  is  a  mighty  live  wire,  and  a  big 
cattle  man,  and  is  a  credit  to  any  work. 

And,  last  but  not  least.  H.  C.  Wallace,  who  publishes  a  farm  paper 
and  is  the  owner  of  a  farm  paper  that  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  probably  superior  to  any  other.  I  read  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.    He  appeared  before  you  this  morning. 

Those' are  the  seven  men  who  have  carried  on  this  propaganda  t" 
get  the  investigation,  and  they  are  all  men  who  may  lie  relied  upon. 
They  have  something  to  lose.  They  have  reputations  to  lose.  1 
am  mighty  proud  of  that  market  committee,  because  I  believe  they 
are  the  right  kind. 

Now.  I  am  going  to  introduce  a  telegram  here  from  Senator  Ttir- 
ney.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association, 
of  which  I  told  you  awhile  ago  I  was  for  three  years  its  president. 

Senator  Kax brick.  How  many  members  are  there  in  that  associa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Prtoh.  Over  5.000;  I  think  somewhere  near  6,000  members. 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  will  accuse  Ike  Pryor  of  lending  himself  to 
something  he  did  not  conscientiously  believe  in.  Those  men  elected 
me  twice  as  the  head  of  that  organization,  and  the  by-laws  especially 
forbid  any  man  serving  three  successive  terms,  so  they  amended  their 
by-laws  and  made  me  take  the  office  for  a  third  term,  of  which  I  am 
verv  proud.  This  man  Turney  is  the  president  of  that  association 
now,  and  he  says: 

[Wf stern  Union  telegram.] 

Septkubes  7.  1919. 
Ike  T.  Pryob, 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Am  engaged  In  trial  of  c 
sending  delegation  to  Wa 
charge  of  matters. 
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Spiller  is  the  secretary  of  the  association. 

So  I  may  safely  say  that  I  am  representing  the  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association  of  Texas,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  many  who  have 
represented  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  read  into  the  record 
a  little  statement  I  have  prepared.  My  reason  for  reading  this  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  said  here  has  gone  into  the  Texas 
papers,  has  been  published  in  the  Texas  press  on  the  packers'  side 
of  this  question,  and  there  has  been  very  little,  in  fact  possibly  none, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  prepared  this  so  that  I  could 
hand  it  to  my  Texas  friend  who  represents  the  Texas  papers ;  and  I 
would  not  want  to  give  him  something  that  did  not  go  into  your 
record.  Therefore,  lam  going  to  ask  your  indulgence  to  let  me  read 
this. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Furnishing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  an 
abundance  of  supply  of  wholesome  food  at  the  lowest  price  that  will 
assure  its  production  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  interest  of  the  big  packers  has  for  many  months  been  pre- 
sented through  paid  advertisements  and  special  articles  which  to- 
gether constitute  an  unparalleled  publicity  campaign  conducted  by 
experts  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  public  opinion  and  costs  enor- 
mous sums  of  money. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  is  the  National 
Association  of  Producers  of  Meat  Animals  in  the  United  States. 
Directly  and  through  its  affiliated  organizations  it  speaks  for  a  great 
part  of  producing  America  and  speaks  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the 
producer  but  of  the  consumer  of  meat  products.  Most  of  those  con- 
nected with  and"  members  of  this  association  view  with  serious 
concern  this  extraordinary  campaign  waged  by  the  five  packers.  We 
believe  that  neither  the  producers  nor  the  consumers  desire  anything 
that  is  unfair  to  those  who  perform  the  necessary  and  useful  func- 
tions of  slaughtering  live  stock  and  marketing  its  meat.  We  do, 
however,  desire  to  keep  open,  if  possible,  the  door  of  free  and  fair 
competition  in  every  branch  of  the  great  business  of  supplying  the 
consuming  public  with  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  ranch,  and 
that  while  such  competition  is  being  established  and  until  it  is  estab- 
lished the  practical  monopoly  which  has  confessedly  existed  in  the 
past  and  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found  existing 
to-day  shall  be  effectively  regulated  and  controlled  for  the  protection 
of  the  interest  of  the  producer  and  consumer  alike.  The  unjustifi- 
able fluctuations  in  prices  are  demoralizing.  If  effective  competi- 
tion does  not  exist  and  if  monopoly  is  not  effectively  controlled  the 
injury  to  the  producer  directly  results  in  injury  to  the  consumer. 

The  long  period  of  time  which  these  producers  must  spend  in  rais- 
ing and  fattening  a  meat  animal  for  market  should  be  contrasted  to 
the  hours,  days,  or  weeks  necessary  for  slaughtering  and  distribution, 
and  as  the  time  necessary  for  production  far  exceeds  that  of  distri- 
bution, so  also  does  the  total  investment. 

To  diverge  here  a  little  bit  from  my  prepared  statement  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  notice  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  there  are 
$8,250,000,000  of  assessed  value  invested  in  live  stock  in  the  United 
States.    It  takes  equally  as  much  or  probably  twice  as  much  more 
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in  land  values  for  these  cattle  to  run  on.  In  my  country  I  have 
15  acres  for  a  $75  cow  to  run  on — $150  invested  in  land  to  take  care 
of  a  $75  cow.  So  that  our  investment  is  infinitely  more  than  the 
packers'  investment 

While  the  raising  and  preparing  of  meat  animals  for  market 
requires  the  labor  of  many  millions  of  families  scattered  through- 
out this  country  the  big  packers  are  a  small  interrelated  group 
fringed  but  relatively  by  few  minority  stockholders,  employing 
some  thousands  of  wage  earners.  By  contrast  the  power  of  the 
packers  and  distributors  of  meat  has  been  concentrating  itself  for 
decades  consciously,  steadily,  and  silently  into  a  few  hands  whose 
control  is  rapidly  being  extended  and  fortified  by  the  domination 
of  the  meat  industry  of  a  large  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  meet  this  situation  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  was  directed.  None  of  us  propose  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  take  over  and  operate  the  packing 
houses  and  the  entire  distributing  system  or  any  part  of  it.  They 
propose  merely  that  the  instruments  and  agencies  of  monopoly 
shall  be  taken  out  of  the  control  of  those  who  would  profit  by  them. 
These  proposed  measures,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  in  the  least 
hamper  or  cripple  the  packers  in  their  efficiency. 

The  issue  here  is  not  efficiency.  We  all  admit  the  efficiency  of 
the  packers,  that  it  is  Al.  The  issue  before  the  country  is  that 
of  economic  liberty  in  America.  It  has  been  proven  beyond  a 
question  of  doubt  that  a  campaign  in  restraint  of  trade  has  existed 
between  these  packers  and  does  exist  at  this  time,  and  the  vital 
question  is  whether  and  in  what  manner  effective  competition  can 
be  restrained  in  an  industry  in  which  a  community  of  financial 
interest  has  once  established  a  substantial  control  or  whether  prac- 
tical monopoly  must  be  recognized  and  its  operations  and  profits 
be  regulated  in  the  public  interest. 

There  is  a  question  whether  we  might  be  better  off  to  recognize 
a  monopoly  and  regulate  it,  or  if  some  other  laws  should  be  passed 
to  prevent  a  monopoly. 

What  shall  be  passed  and  what  measures  shall  be  taken  upon 
either  hypothesis  or  upon  any  immediate  one  in  particular?  Can 
we  have  effective  competition  or  effective  regulation  and  control  if 
the  marketing  agencies  of  traasportation  ancT distribution,  live-stock 
and  refrigerator  cars,  stockyards  and  refrigerated  terminals,  and 
storage  facilities  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who  already  domi- 
nate the  marketing  of  live  stock  and  of  meats  in  interstate  commerce? 
Should  not  at  least  the  specially  constructed  and  equipped  transpor- 
tation of  terminal  facilities  essential  to  interstate  commerce  in  live 
stock  and  meats  or  other  food  products  be  furnished  by  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  railroads  to  all  shippers  on  equal  terms  so  that 
undue  advantage  over  existing  or  potential  competitors  shall  not 
be  given  to  those  whose  financial  resources  enable  them  to  own  and 
control  these  facilities  as  adjuncts  to  the  packing  business? 

This  unprecedented  propaganda  that  has  been  going  on  through 
my  State,  carried  on  by  the  packers,  has  caused  me  to  give  this 
matter  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  But  I  will  continue  with  my 
statement. 

This  unprecedented  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  packers,  and 
being  helped  by  what  appears  to  be  a  great,  an  almost  unanimous 
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i)ublic  opinion,  has  caused  me  to  classify  those  who  are  favoring  no 
egislation. 

The  first  to  consider  are  the  men  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  packers. 

It  is  natural  that  they  would  be  opposed  to  it.  But  who  are  the 
other  men.  All  stockyards  that  are  worth  the  name  of  stockyards, 
central  markets,  have  agents  out  throughout  the  country  soliciting 
business  for  those  yards.  Those  men  are  indirectly  in  the  employ 
of  the  packers,  and  then  those  agents  who  sell  beef  all  through 
the  country  they  are  in  the  employ  of  the  packers.  That  takes  a 
pretty  large  number  of  people. 

Second.  The  live-stock  commission  men  at  all  the  market  centers 
who  are  agents  of  the  producers  but  dominated  by  the  packers. 

Now,  I  am  a  live-stock  commission  man.  I  am  the  largest  stock- 
holder in  the  Evans-Snider-Buel  Co.  We  have  a  sales  company  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Fort  Worth. 
We  keep  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  out  among  the  cattlemen 
all  the  time.  We  loan  this  money  at  8  per  cent.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  we  loan  on  cattle,  at  8  per  cent.  We  sell  those  notes  back 
East.  This  company  has  been  in  existence  for  about  40  years — in 
the  commission  business  for  35  or  40  years.  It  has  good  credit. 
We  never  allow  our  loans  to  go  beyond  $5,000,000,  because  our  capi- 
tal and  surplus  amount  to  about  $500,000.  Therefore,  we  claim  that 
would  be  margin  enough. 

Now,  Senator  Norris,  say  you  are  a  shipper  of  cattle  to  market. 
I  am  a  commission  man  selling  your  cattle.  If  I  get  out  and  fight 
the  packers,  give  any  of  their  tips  away,  come  out  in  the  open  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  in  place  of  no  legislation,  and  make  myself 
obnoxious,  the  packers  will  not  buy  from  me,  and  then  you  will 
not  ship  to  me.  You  are  not  going  to  ship  to  a  man  the  packers 
wiU  not  buy  from.  Therefore,  my  work  and  my  living  depend  upon 
keeping  quiet  or  helping  the  thing  along.  These  commission  men 
and  salesmen. have  to  cater  to  the  packers,  because  if  the  packers  did 
not  buy  from  a  commission  house  you  would  not  ship  to  that  com- 
mission house,  not  even  to  your  own  brother.  Isn't  that  right? 
Now,  these  are  commission  men,  and  that  is  their  attitude.  They 
have  to  either  keep  quiet  or  go  out  of  business. 

Third.  The  borrowers  of  money  from  cattle  loan  companies, 
bank  and  trust  companies  in  which  the  packers  are  financially  in- 
terested. 

You  know  very  well  if  you  owe  a  packer  bank  or  a  packer  loan 
company  $50,000  or  $100,000 — and  cattlemen  are  the  greatest  bor- 
rowers on  earth — no  men  on  earth  can  borrow  more,  and  I  have 
known  them  to  borrow  $30  on  a  $20  steer.  You  can  not  get  that 
much  out  of  a  $20  gold  piece.  They  are  the  greatest  borrowers  in 
the  world.  And  when  you  go  out  and  borrow  money  from  a  packer 
or  a  packer  loan  company,  and  you  owe  them  money,  and  then  they 
come  and  ask  you  to  sign  a  petition  to  Congress  not  to  pass  this 
Kenyon  or  Kendrick  bill,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  if  you  are  a  little  bit  weak,  you  are  going  to  sign  it; 
and  you  are  going  to  give  them  a  letter,  too,  if  they  ask  you  tor  it. 
That  is  another  class  of  men,  and  quite  a  large  class.  It  is  not  the 
largest  class,  however,  that  they  are  working  on.^  There  is  a  still 
larger  class  of  people. 
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Fourth.  Those  who  have  large  numbers  of  cattle  to  market  and 
don't  wish  to  incur  the  disfavor  of  the  packers,  who,  under  the 
present  order  of  things,  are  the  logical  buyers  if  the  cattle  are  for 
slaughter. 

I  want  to  stop  right  here  and  tell  you  that  I  have  an  office  in  San 
Antonio  a  little  larger  than  this  room.  It  is  a  ground-floor  office. 
Every  morning  at  9  o'clock  on  the  bulletin  board  is  an  account 
of  the  receipts  of  cattle  from  seven  different  markets.  There  are 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  market — lower  or  higher,  25  cents  higher 
or  stronger,  or  weaker,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  It  is  right  across 
the  street  from  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  San  Antonio.  That  is  a 
cattleman's  hotel,  and  all  of  them  stop  there.  So  it  is  nothing  un- 
usual to  have  15  or  20  cattlemen  sitting  in  there  discussing  the 
market,  and  discussing  conditions  with  me.  I  have  a  back  room 
that  I  work  in,  but  I  get  out  there  and  talk  with  them;  and  being 
at  the  head  of  these  organizations  I  ought  to  be,  if  of  fair  intelli- 
gence, a  pretty  good  judge  of  where  this  propaganda  comes  from, 
and  also  a  pretty  good  judge  of  how  they  feel  deep  down  in  their 
hearts.  I  have  had  them  to  come  and  tell  me  not  to  come  here, 
that  it  would  hurt  my  interests — and  I  have  9,000  cattle  on  hand, 
notwithstanding  they  have  said  at  Fort  Worth  I  had  sold  out,  and 
that  that  was  the  reason  I  was  taking  this  stand.  But  I  hAve  not 
sold  out.  And  my  good  friends  think  this  will  hurt  me.  I  do  not 
think  so.  And  I  want  to  be  understood  right  here  when  I  say  that 
these  present  packers  are  high-class  men,  and  that  I  am  after  the 
system  and  not  after  the  men.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  system 
to  have  in  any  country.  These  packers  may  not  leave  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  as  considerate  as  they  have  been. 

Now  here  is  the  fifth  and  largest  class,  the  largest  number  by  all 
odds  are  in  this  class. 

Fifth.  And  last  but  not  least  are  those  who  are  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions whenever  Government  ownership  or  Government  opera- 
tion are  mentioned.  Just  having  witnessed  the  colossal  failure  of 
the  Government  operation  of  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  in  this  country,  they  don't  care  to  take  the  slightest  chance  with 
such  a  calamity  befalling  the  packing  industry;  and  this  is  the 
trump  card  the  packers  are  playing.  They  are  using  all  kinds  of 
deceptive  advertisements  and  literature  to  lead  the  public  to  be- 
lieve that  Federal  control  would  lead  to  Government  ownership  and 
operation. 

The  packers,  commission  men,  and  stockyards  were  placed  under 
license  during  the  war  and  no  complaint  was  made  and  they  seem 
to  have  worked  harmoniously. 

That  is  a  fact.  Cudahy  in  one  of  his  statements  to  his  stock- 
holders, which  I  had  but  have  lost,  goes  on  to  eulogize  the  Govern- 
ment cooperation  with  them  in  getting  by  the  war,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two  here  in  con- 
nection with  vour  statement  as  to  the  list  of  men  who  are  in- 
fluenced ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  know  the  Cassidy  Southwestern  Com- 
mission Co.? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  know  some  of  the  stockholders  of  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  I*ryor.  I  know  them  all. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  Mr.  Sansome  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  board,  I  think. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  Mr.  Lee  Russell  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  stockholder  and  the  president  of  the 
company. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  J.  S.  Lyons  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Pryor.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  company. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  Mr.  Sam  Davidson  a  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  interest  in  the  company.  He 
is  in  a  cattle  loan  company,  however. 

Senator  Kendrick.  He  is  listed  as  one  of  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Well,  probably  he  is  then. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  he  is  listed  as  one  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Isn't  he  a  director  in  &  cattle  loan  company? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Well,  it  says  in  the  Cassidy  Southwestern  Com- 
mission Co. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir;  maybe  he  is. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  Mr.  Kleburg  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir;  a  director  with  them.  I  have  got  a  letter 
from  him  that  I  am  going  to  read  before  I  finish. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  Mr.  Suits  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  you  know  that  all  these  men,  representing 
that  company,  had  come  here  to  testify  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Only  from  what  I  saw  in  the  papers,  and  from  the 
letter  I  received.  I  have  received  a  letter  signed  by  three  of  these 
men  you  have  mentioned,  and  by  a  man  named  Todd,  daring  me  to 
come  up  here  and  testify  against  this  bill.  I  have  looked  for  that 
letter  but  can  not  find  it.  It  sorter  incensed  me  to  think  that  they 
would  do  that,  but  they  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  said  they  dared  you  to  come  up  here  and 
testify  against  that  bill.    Did  you  mean  that? 

Mr.  Pryor.  That  I  would  come  up  here  and  testify  in  behalf  of  this 
measure? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  that  is  what  I  thought  you  meant. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  represents  eight  members  of  this  one 
concern  that  came  here  and  testified  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  very  large  commission  company. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  how  many  represent- 
atives of  this  one  commission  firm  have  been  sent  here. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  not  they  tell  us  that  they  were  the  mem- 
bers of  that  company  when  here? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  probably  they  did. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Put  this  in  the  record,  that  this  man  Sansome  was 
the  president  of  a  stockyards  bank  at  Fort  Worth  at  one  time. 
a  bank  that  was  owned  by  the  packers.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  now  or  not.  But  he  was  at  one  time 
the  president  of  that  bank. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Here  is  the  way  -this  is  done :  Here  is  a  letter  from 
Oklahoma  City,  from  the  manager  of  our  office,  Evans-Snider-Buel 
Co.,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Oklahoma  City  Office, 

Evans-Snideb-Buel  Co., 
Live  Stock  Commission  Agent, 
Oklahoma  National  Stock  Yards, 

August  0,  1919. 
Col.  I.  T.  Pbyob,  V.  P., 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Dear  Colonel:  I  hand  you  herewith  copies  of  literature  that  the  Oklahoma 
Stock  Yards  have  asked  me  to  mail  to  our  customers.    Before  doing  this,  I 
want  to  know  your  pleasure  in  this  connection,  as  people  seem  to  be  divided  in 
their  opinions  in  connection  with  the  legislation  about  to  he  Introduced  in 
Congress. 
Please  advise  me  your  conclusions  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  M.  Kid  well.  Manager. 

You  will  notice  that  he  says  that  they  have  sent  him  some  litera- 
ture to  be  mailed  to  our  customers.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  matter.  These  commission  companies  have  what 
they  call  a  mailipg  list.  That  is,  a  list  including  the  small  and  larp» 
feeders  of  cattle,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual — well,  I  will  say  that  tne 
Clay  Robinson  Co.  in  Chicago  probably  have  50,000  names  on  their 
mailing  list,  and  our  mailing  list  contains  over  20,000  names.  These 
Cassidy  people  have  20,000  or  30,000  names  on  their  mailing  li*. 
including  farmers  all  over  the  country.  They  send  them  a  circular 
letter  every  week,  giving  them  market  conditions.  You  will  see 
what  it  would  mean  to  send  out  these  letters  and  circulars  to  people 
in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Clav  Robinson  Co.  are  also  on  the  St.  Paul  mar- 
ket,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  What  sort  of  literature  was  it  that  was  referred  to 
in  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  About  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills. 

Senator  Norras.  That  was  a  part  of  the  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue  your  statement. 

Mr.  Pryor.  It  will  be  right  interesting  to  you  people,  I  think,  to 
know  about  these  things.  I  told  you  that  right  soon  I  will  have  been 
in  the  cattle  business  50  years.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness I  was  driving  cattle  from  Texas  to  the  northwest.  From  1867 
or  18()8,  or  anyhow  from  1870  to  1884,  there  were  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000  cattle  driven  out  of  Texas  annually  to  the  southwest.  Our 
worthy  friend  [turning  to  Senator  Kendricfc]  followed  one  of  these 
herds  up  to  the  northwest,  and  that  is  where  he  stopped,  right  there. 

Senator  Norris.  And  he  could  not  get  back? 

Mr.  Pryor.  He  could  not  get  back ;  and  now  he  is  here.  I  was  one 
of  the  trailmen,  but  I  did  not  stop  up  there;  I  came  back  to  Texas. 
But  in  1884  I  drove  15  herds  of  3,000  cattle  to  the  herd.  This  mav 
seem  foreign  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  but  you  will  find  it  i* 
not  when  I  get  to  the  point :  45,000  cattle  went  into  Montana  and 
those  oth«i-  Sfof«s  from  Texas.  I  paid  $12  a  head  for  all  yearlings 
that  I  ^rd,  the  prettiest  herd  I  ever  saw,  the 
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cross  S  herd,  in  1884,  and  paid  that  man  $12  each  for  those  yearlings, 
and  offered  him  $25  the  run  for  that  herd  of  cattle.  He  refused  it, 
and  wanted  $30. 

And  I  will  stop  here  to  say  that  I  could  not  drive  that  many  cattle 
unless  I  could  rustle  up  some  $600,000  or  $700,000.  In  Mr.  Swift's 
testimony  it  is  shown  that  the  capital  stock  of  his  company  in  1885 
was  $300,000,  the  year  after  I  drove  all  those  cattle.  The  market 
started  down  in  1884.  The  tendency  of  the  market  was  down,  down, 
each  year  $3  or  $4  a  head  less  than  the  year  before.  But  Mr.  Swift 
had  $300,000  invested.  That  was  his  capital.  And  his  capital  and 
surplus  in  1919  is  $154,000,000 — an  increase  in  34  years  of  $153,- 
700,000—1  am  taking  off  the  $300,000  that  he  started  with  or  had  in 
1885.  That  leaves  an  average  increase  per  year  of  $4,657,000.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  the  situation  exactly,  and  they  may  have  sold  stock, 
etc.,  but  those  are  the  figures.  The  average  increase  per  year  was 
more  than  15  times  their  own  original  capital.  The  original  capital 
was  added  to  at  the  rate  of  more  than  125  per  cent  per  month. 

Now,  then,  during  all  this  time  that  they  were  accumulating,  this 
money,  and  getting  hold  of  it,  cattle  were  going  down,  cattle  were 
going  down  and  down ;  and  9  years  after  that  I  offered  that  man — I 
mean  9  years  after  the  time  when  I  offered  that  man  $25  for  that 
beautiful  herd  of  cattle,  I  went  back  there  and  bought  them  for  $6.30 
a  head — in  1893.  I  bought  that  herd  of  cattle,  10,000  of  them,  and  he 
guaranteed  that  there  were  2,500  steers,  and  threw  in  the  calves,  and 
loaded  them  on  cars  30  miles  from  the  ranch. 

What  did  I  do  with  those  cattle?  The  packers  were  handling  them 
for  me.  I  shipped  them  to  the  Territory,  and  p>ut  them  on  the  Chero- 
kee strip,  with  other  cattle  I  was  handling,  quite  a  number  of  cattle. 
I  remember  very  well  that  one  train  of  this  lot,  cows,  brought  85 
cents.  There  was  no  front  figure  to  it  but  just  85  cents — no  $1.85 
cents  at  all  but  just  85  cents. 

At  that  time  we  were  nearly  all  broke.  And  still  these  packing 
men  were  keeping  their  margin  growing. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  take  up  here  the 
propaganda 

Tne  Chairman  (interposing).  That  was  the  low  level,  in  1893. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir;  in  1893  and  1894  that  was  the  lowest  level 
that  we  had. 

Now,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  man  named  Sam  Davidson,  of 
Fort  Worth,  who  writes  to  Claude  Hudspeth,  one  of  our  Congress- 
men. He  writes  him  a  letter  objecting  to  these  bills.  This  is  the 
letter  on  the  other  side  of  this  circular.  The  packers,  or  the  stock- 
yards, or  some  interest  got  hold  of  it  and  circularized  it.  I  venture 
to  say  that  that  letter  as  thus  circularized  went  to  probably  50,000 
shippers — because  they  have  these  market  mailing  lists — and  you 
will  see  what  a  wonderful  combination  we  are  fighting ! 

They  make  capital  of  this.  See  how  they  start  out  at  the  top  in 
big  letters,  "  Forty  years  a  cowman."  And  right  under  that,  in 
slightly  smaller  letters,  they  have  "  Sam  Davidson's  story."  Then 
under  that  they  have  "In  the  name  of  a  long-suffering  people."  Then 
underneath  that  they  have  "  Excerpts  from  his  statement " : 

Surely  there  is  no  reason  why  the  defendant  (packers)  should  not  put  his 
evidence  before  the  jury. 

Government  control  of  such  business  is  one  that  should  be  approached  by 
politicians  to  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  humanity. 
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Think  a  few  minutes  from  the  people's  viewpoint 

Imagine  the  Government  in  charge  of  a  business  where  nothing  must  be 
wasted. 

If  the  Government  should  take  charge  of  the  packing  industry,  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  predict  the  doubling  of  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer  in  less 
than  12  months  thereafter. 

And  the  political  appointee:  "When  he  wrecks  it  (Government-controlled 
business)  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  resign  and  leave  the  debris  and  the  public 
disgust  to  his  successor." 

And  then  down  at  the  bottom  they  have  in  brackets : 

Sam  Davidson,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  cattleman  for  many  years  and  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  and  honorary  vice  president  of  the  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association  of  Texas.  Live-stock  men,  think  ye  for  yourselves !  Here 
is  a  message  that  you  should  study ! 

Mrs.  King  owns  12,000  acres  of  land,  well  stocked  with  as  good 
cattle  as  are  in  Texas.  She  has  a  son-in-law  who  handles  her  busi- 
ness, a  high-class  man,  named  Robert  Kleburg. 

Mr.  Robert  Kleberg  writes  a  letter  to  John  N.  Garner,  whom  we 
consider  our  leading  Congressman  down  there,  as  he  has  been  at 
Washington  a  long  time  and  is  a  very  active  man.  Here  is  the  Live 
Stock  Reporter,  which  takes  that  letter,  which  is  a  private  letter 
from  Mr.  Kleberg  to  John  Garner 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  How  in  the  world  did  they  get  that 
thing  in  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Kleberg  gave  them  a  copy;  Garner  did  not  give  it; 
and  they  are  publishing  it,  the  same  as  they  did  this  letter  from 
Claude  Hudspeth.  It  starts  here  [indicating]  and  is  carried  on  over 
here,  and  there  you  are,  and  signed,  "  R.  J.  Kleberg."  That  much 
for  that  circulation.    I  would  like  to  file  these  two  papers. 

(The  clippings  from  the  Fort  Worth  Daily  Live  Stock  Reporter 
and  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  respectively,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pryor,  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

[From  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Dally  Live  Stock  Reporter,  Aug.  7,  1919.] 

Kleberg  says  placing  of  packers  and  their  agencies  under  control  of  Govern- 
ment will  be  ruinous  to  packer,  meat  producer,  consumer. 

Permission  has  been  granted  the  Live  Stock  Reporter  to  publish  the  letter 
or  R.  J.  Kleberg,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  packer  legislation,  addressed 
to  Senator  John  N.  Garner.  Mr.  Kleberg,  of  Texas,  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  live-stock  fraternity  of  the  United  States.  He  is  as  much  interested 
In  the  beef  production  as  anybody,  and  is  doubtless  breeding  more  cattle 
than  any  other  individual  or  company  in  the  United  States. 

Does  Mr.  Kleberg,  the  producer,  favor  any  of  this  rot  that  Is  proposed  by 
Kenyon,  Kendrick,  et  al.?    Well,  not  on  your  life.    Here's  what  he  says: 

"  Hon.  John  N.  Garner, 

"  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"My  Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  There  are  several  bills  pending  before  Con- 
gress, known  as  the  Kendrick  bill,  No.  2109,  Kenyon  bill,  No.  2202,  both  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  Lever  bill,  No.  5310,  in  the  House,  all  of  which  bills  pro- 
pose that  the  Federal  Government  regulate  and  control  the  meat-packing 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  production  of  meat  by  the  pay- 
ment of  better  prices  to  the  producer  and  decreasing  the  price  of  meat  products 
to  the  consumer. 

"As  you  know,  I  am  largely  interested  in  the  production  of  beef,  probably 
breeding  more  cattle  than  any  other  one  person  or  company  In  the  United 
States.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  calling  your  attention 
to  my  views  upon  this  very  important  question,  and  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  questions 
and  controversies  involved  in  this  subject,  I  do  believe  that  I  am  familiar 
with  the  controlling  facts  in  the  premises: 
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1.  I  think  it  can  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  packers  understand  the  pack* 
ing  business  and  handle  the  same  efficiently,  having  created  and  developed 
this  great  industry,  taking  care  of  all  the  m%at-producing  live  stock  and  finding 
a  ready  market  for  same  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  2.  I  think  that  it  can  be  stated  as  fact  that  the  packing  industry  can  not  be 
carried  on  successfully  without  the  successful  producting  of  meat-producing 
live  stock. 

"3.  The  packers  are  compelled  to  pay  to  the  producers  of  meat-producing 
live  stock  a  price  which  will  justify  the  producer  to  remain  in  the  meat-pro- 
ducing business. 

"4.  It  is  contended  that  the  packers  control  the  price  that  is  paid  for  meat- 
producing  live  stock.  If  this  is  true,  I  contend  that  it  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  producer,  for  the  reason  that  it  enables  the  packer  to  pay  to  the 
prolucer  a  fair  price  that  will  allow  him  to  continue  in  business  and  this 
should  make  the  producer  safe,  as  I  am 'not  afraid  that  the  packer  is  badly 
informed  regarding  his  business  that  he  will  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg.  The  fact  is  that  only  since  the  packing  business  has  been  thoroughly 
established  has  the  production  of  beef  and  pork  on  the  hoof  become  a  real 
and  extensive  industry  in  itself  in  this  country,  and  the  packing  and  producing 
business  are  now  interdependent. 

"  5.  Now,  as  to  the  consumer :  The  packer  must  furnish  his  product  to  the 
consumer  at  a  price"  that  the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay,  otherwise  the  packer 
can  not  readily  dispose  of  his  product,  thereby  resulting  in  great  losses  and  pos- 
sible ruin  to  his  business.  In  other  words,  he  can  not  have  the  pudding  and 
eat  it,  too.  I  further  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
one  of  nature's  continuous  and  controlling  laws,  which  legislation  can  not  suc- 
cessfully improve  upon. 

"  6.  The  various  accessories,  such  as  cold-storage  plants,  refrigerator  cars, 
stockyards,  were  created,  developed,  and  established  by  the  packers  because 
they  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  economical  and  efficient  handling  and 
marketing  of  all  the  packers'  products,  and  these  facilities  were  provided  by 
the  packers,  not  only  because  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of 
their  business,  but  because  no  one  else  would  provide  them.  Now,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  all  these  agencies,  accessories,  and  their  management  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  or  its  officials,  we  may  look  for  the  same 
results  that  followed  the  administration  of  our  railroads  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  be  ruinous  not  only  to  the  packers,  but  also  to  the  meat 
producers  and  consumers. 

"  I  am  not  writing  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  fight  for  the 
packers,  but  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  protest  against  legislation  that  will  lead 
to  a  bureaucracy  in  this  country.  Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter 
your  consideration  and  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  convenience. 

"  Assuring  you  of  my  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"R.  J.  Kleberg." 


EVOLUTION    OF    THE    CATTLE   INDUSTRY    IN    THE    STATE    OF    TEXAS     (FROM    THE    FORT 

WORTH     STAR-TELEGRAM,     JULY     26,     1910). 

Fort  Worth  cattleman  says  pepple  will  bear  brunt  of  Federal  control  of 
packers. 

Opposing  Government  control  of  packers  "in  the  name  of  a  long-suffering 
people  who  must  bear  the  brunt,"  a  letter  written  by  Sam  Davidson  of  Fort 
Worth,  cattleman  and  banker,  director  in  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  of 
Texas,  has  been  sent  to  Representative  Hudspeth  at  Washington. 

Davidson  declared  that  "suffering  citizenship"  lms  heretofore  witnessed 
Government  control  of  affairs  that  the  Government  was  not  capable  of 
handling. 

The  letter  follows: 

"  I  note  the  comments  of  yourself  and  others  among  our  Congressmen  to  the 
effect  that  a  wave  of  propaganda  is  being  sent  broadcast  over  the  country  by 
the  packing-house  interests,  said  propaganda  intended  to  forestall  congres- 
sional action  toward  regulation  and  control  of  the  meat-packing  and  food-supply 
industries  of  the  country. 

"  The  only  literature  I  have  received  on  this  matter  comes  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  Washington,  and  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  the  reading 
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matter  from  the  packers.  As  live  business  men  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will 
take  steps  to  be  heard  from,  and  if  the  matter  Is  to  be  laid  before  the  public 
surely  there  is  no  reason  why  the  defendant  should  not  put  his  evidence  before 
the  jury." 

HARD    OX     CITIZENS. 

I  do  not  advocate  monopoly  nor  exclusive  control  of  foodstuffs  of  the  Nation 
by  any  individual  nor  combination  of  them,  but  I  do  say  that  govennental  con- 
trol of  such  business  is  one  that  should  be  approached  by  politicians  in  a 
spirit  of  investigation  and  humanity.  Too  often,  unlike  the  angels  who  "  fear 
to  tread,"  our  Government  has  rushed  in  on  the  control  of  affairs.  They  were 
not  qualified  to  handle  and  have  left  the  humanity  end  of  the  argument  to  In- 
borne  by  a  suffering:  citizenship. 

I  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  in  Texas  now  nearly  40  years,  ami  I 
have  watched  that  business  build  up  from  a  drifting  and  nomadic  lot  of  herds* 
men  with  no  pastures,  no  transportation,  practically  no  market,  and  only  » 
small  and  uncertain  value  for  our  cattle.  Much  of  our  beef  had  to  be  hutch»Mvr] 
by  contract  and  packet  1  in  brine  pending  the  finding  of  a  purchaser.  Those 
were  the  days  when  we  had  our  "rattle  on  a  thousand  hills/'  but  were  very 
uncertain  which  hills.  Contrast  that  condition  with  the  preset,  when  rh** 
stockyards,  packing  bouses  and  systematized  markets,  the  refrigerator  cars, 
and  facilities  for  distribution  have  stabilized  and  made  dependable  what  \\:.< 
hitherto  an  uncertain  and  haphazrd  business,  and  we  old  timers  can  not  dis- 
regard the  transformation  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  that  people  wh«is»« 
business  the  Government  would  so  glibly  take  over. 

CITES   RAILROADS. 

Your  statement.  Mr.  Hudspeth,  that  opposition  to  Government  control  i< 
inspired  by  the  packers  might  l»e  modified  to  some  extent  if  you  will  think 
a  few  minutes  from  the  people's  viewpoint.  Such  a  prompting  from  th»» 
packers  would  l>e  totally  unnecessary.  Our  people  have  watched  the  Govern- 
ment take  over  the  railroads  and  run  them  into  financial  ruin,  and  at  a 
greatly  increased  cost  to  the  traveling  and  shipping  public.  They  have  seen 
the  Government  take  charge  of  the  telegraphs  of  the  country  and  have 
watched  the  service  go  to  pieces.  They  have  sullenly  submitted  while  Mr. 
Burleson.  supiHisedly  for  war  punioses.  took  over  the  telephones,  established 
extortionate  charges,  and  ran  it  so  badly  that  we  could  hardly  be  polite  to  the 
"  Hello  girl."'  In  short,  governmental  operation  of  public  utilities  has  been  such 
a  doleful  and  rostly  failure  that  a  chill  runs  down  the  public  spine  whenever 
the  Government  begins  to  threaten  to  take  charge  of  anything  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  its  paternalistic  hand. 

TECHNICAL   BUSINESS. 

No.  Mr.  Hudsi»eth.  the  packers  do  not  need  to  suggest  any  premonitory 
groans  from  the  public  at  the  thought  of  Government  supervision  of  any  private 
business.  The  Government  itself  has  plentifully  attended  to  that.  And  the 
letters  you  arc  getting  against  Government  control  of  food  facilities  can  l** 
much  more  reasonably  interpreted  as  an  echo  from  a  shuddering  people  who 
had  rather  "boar  the  evils  that  they  have  than  fly  to  others  that  they  know 
not  of."  except  from  sad  experience. 

There  is  no  need,  in  this  letter,  of  going  into  details  on  the  rampant  tendency 
of  the  Government  to  take  direct  charge  of  everything  under  the  sun.  We  have 
seen  how  gaily  and  with  what  nonchalance  the  average  political  appointee 
will  take  charge  of  anything  on  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
When  he  wrecks  it.  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  resign  and  leave  the  debris  and  the 
public  disgust  t«»  his  successor. 

As  is  well  known,  the  packing  business  is  a  highly  technical  one.  built  up  on 
years  of  closely  checked  exi-erieiice.  and  one  which  depends  for  its  success 
on  the  waste  of  absolutely  nothing.  Imagine.  Mr.  Hudspeth,  the  Government  in 
charge  of  a  business  where  nothing  must  be  wasted!  The  wildest  dreams  of 
a  ilope  fiend  could  not  touch  the  outskirts  of  such  a  vision.  If  the  Govern- 
ment harce  of  the  packing  industry,  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
pre*'  of  th  *  ,»eef  to  the  consumer  in  less  than  1- 
ino  'i  al  ent-cont  rolled  business  the  watcuvortl 
ha:                                    ^le                            ire  busily  engaged  in  doing  so. 
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ASKS  ABOUT  BETAILEBS. 

I  want  to  see  the  producer  of  cattle  get  a  stronger  proportion  of  what 
the  consumer  pays  for  his  beef  and  I  know  that  the  producer  ought  to  have  it, 
but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  packer  who  is  absorbing  all  the  deficiency 
in  the  producers'  part.  I  believe  that  figures  will  show  that  the  priec  de- 
manded from  the  consumer  of  beef  goes,  mostly  into  the  pocket  of  the  retail 
butcher.  Your  investigation  of  unbalanced  conditions  might  well  afford  to 
include  the  retailer,  who,  in  spite  of  fluctuations,  seems  to  regard  •'  upward  and 
onward  "  as  his  motto. 

I  find  by  looking  at  the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  date  of  July  4,  1919,  that  the  average  price  paid  for  live  cattle  at 
the  leading  live-stock  markets  of  the  country,  during  the  period  from  March 
1,  1919,  to  July  1,  1919,  declined  19  per  cent.  The  same  report  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  average  price  of  dressed  beef  carcasses  sold  by  the 
packers  in  six  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country — Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago — declined  25  per  cent,  while 
during  the  same  period  the  average  retail  prices  of  beef,  all  cuts,  to  the  con- 
sumer, in  those  same  cities,  declined  only  9  per  cent.  Now,  Mr.  Hudspeth,  go 
look  at  that  report  and  see  whose  cat  is  stealing  the  cream. 

MAY  NEED  CORRECTION. 

This  is  no  plea  for  the  packers,  Mr.  Hudspeth.  Along  with  the  steel  trust 
and  other  gigantic  industries  owning  their  own  transportation  facilities,  etc., 
they  probably  need  some  corrective  and  restraining  influences.  But  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  business  has  so  often  resulted  in  public  dissatisfaction,  and 
Government  control  tended  so  surely  toward  disaster  that  you  must  pardon  the 
people  for  reaching  you  with  apprehensive  protests. 

Regulate  if  you  must,  but  in  the  name  of  a  long-suffering  public,  who  must 
bear  the  brunt,  don't  try  to  have  the  Government  take  charge,  if  any  other 
method  can  be  found. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  Robert  J.  Kleberg  the  one  that  represents 
one  of  the  eight  who  came  from  your  State? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  same  Kleberg. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I* notice  here  an  advertisement  "Beef  and  Pep." 
Is  that  a  packer  advertisement? 

Mr.  Pryor.  I  have  had  a  hobby,  gentlemen,  for  some  time  that  I 
believed  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  find  out, 
if  it  could  be  possibly  done,  about  what  the  producer  of  a  given 
article  received  out  of  what  the  consumer  pays.  I  believe  this  bill 
would  pretty  nearly  give  us  a  start  in  that  connection.  There  is  not 
any  one  of  you,  there  is  not  any  man  in  this  room  who  can  give 
within  20  per  cent  of  what  the  producer  receives  that  the  consumer 
pays.  Out  of  every  dollar  the  consumer  pays,  how  much  does  the 
producer  receive?    And  it  will  work  in  vegetables. 

The  retail  butchers  are  the  biggest  robbers  of  all.  They  have  got 
to  be  reached  some  way.  There  are  too  many  of  them  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  there  are  too  many  commission  men  in  the  business ;  that 
is  the  reason  they  raised  the  commissions.    I  fought  that. 

But  that  is  foreign  to  our  bill  now. 

Are  there  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  me? 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  1884,  Colonel,  speaking  of  the  price 
you  paid  for  calves,  $12.  Do  you  believe  that  the  producer  of  those 
calves  made  any  money  out  of  them  at  that  time  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  They  made  good  money  at  that  time;  conditions  were 
different.    Everything  was  cheap.    But  those  who  stayed  in  lost  it. 

You  gentlemen  who  do  not  live  in  Texas -have  wrong  ideas  about 
the  very  big  fortunes  which  have  been  made  in  the  cattle  business. 
They  have  not  been  made  in  the  cattle  business.    The  fortunes  which 
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have  been  made  have  been  made  in  the  land  business.  I  have  made 
$100  in  land  to  where  I  have  made  $10  in  cattle;  and  I  have  had  $10 
invested  in  cattle  to  $1  in  land. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  land  is  advancing? 

Mr.  Pryor.  The  price  of  land  has  advanced.  I  bought  my  land 
at  $1.40.  This  King  estate,  with  1,200,000  acres,  cost,  for  some  of 
that  land — was  bought  at  not  over  10  or  15  cents  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  those  same  calves  cost  now? 

Mr.  Pryor.  The  yearlings  would  cost  $30  now.  They  were  thrown 
in  then,  and  now  they  have  gone  back  to  $30  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  you  get  away  from  this  interesting 
statement,  do  vou  know  who  owns  this  Fort  Worth  Live  Stock  Re- 
porter?     I  see  it  is  published  bv  the  Reporter  Publishing  Co.? 

Mr.  Pryor.  I  have  got  something  right  here  that  will  give  it  to 

vou. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
part  I,  page  %2{,)Q,  gives  it — I  wonder  if  it  is  correct — "Armour,  4*'\* 
per  cent,  and  Swift,  42.4  per  cent/' 

Mr.  Pryor.  I  expect  that  is  pretty  nearl}-  so.  Senator. 

I  have  a  letter  here  that  will  give  it,  I  think.  This  is  the  same 
paper  [referring  to  copy  of  Fort  Worth  Daily  Live  Stock  Reporter]. 
and  that  letter  is  the  onlv  letter  I  have  seen  that  was  in  our  favor, 
yet  he  follows  up  with  another  letter  that  disabuses  that. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Abcher  City.  Auguxt  19,  1919. 
Live  Stock  Hkpoktku  : 

It  is  charged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the  packers  own  stock 
in  and  dominate  the  several  market  papers,  influencing  their  editorial  policy, 
etc. 

I  have  been  a  shipi>er  to  Fort  Worth  and  other  markets  for  yeurs.  Last  year, 
in  answer  to  what  I  considered  a  call  of  the  country  for  beef  cattle,  I  went 
on  the  market  and  bought  several  hundred  stocker  cattle  at  a  loss. 

I  notice  that  you  print  everything  in  favor  of  the  packers.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  is  an  honest  conviction  or  more  packer  propaganda,  and  can 
determine  from  your  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

First.  Why  did  the  packers  break  the  market  last  year,  from  $1  to  $2  lier 
hundred  within  24  to  4S  hours,  when  they  had  all  large  carcasses  sold  to  the 
Government   at  a   fixed  price? 

Second.  During  the  past  80  days  prices  on  calves  and  steers  have  fluctuated 
*2.."io  per  hundred.  Have  the  packers'  prices  to  the  retail  fluctuated  to  a  cor- 
responding degree? 

Third.  Why  do  the  packer  buyers  bid  differently  on  the  offerings  until  they 
see  an  independent  buyer  on  the  yards  and  then  bid  actively  against  him? 

Fourth.  Why  do  the  buyers  refuse  to  bid  against  each  other  and  then  divide 
a  consignment  after  one  buyer  has  bought  it? 

Fifth.  Why  did  the  packers'  association  give  out  from  their  Chicago  office 
recently  a  statement  that  the  consumer  would  get  cheaper  beef  as  soon  as  the 
retailer  had  a  chance  to  work  off  his  higher  priced  stocks  without  also  allow- 
ing the  producer  to  work  off  his  higher  priced  stocks? 

Sixth.  It  there  is  no  combination,  why  is  it  that  the  producer  must  stand  a 
loss  without  a  corresponding  loss  from  the  packer  and  retail  dealer? 

Seventh.  If  there  is  no  packer  propaganda,  who  is  it  printing  and  mailinc 
out  thousands' of  letters  showing  the  evils  of  legislation  against  the  packers, 
without  giving  their  own  identity  in  the  business  world? 

Will  vmi  pleas*'  tell  me  what  would  become  of  your  business  and  the  pack- 
ers' business  if  it  were  not  for  the  producer?  Then  why  is  it  that  we  never 
read  in  the  Reporter  anything  favorable  to  the  producer?  Why  is  it  that  the 
producer  also  is  not  allowed  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  labor  and  in- 
vestment?    Why  should  he  have  to  shoulder  all  the  losses? 

The  national' banks  have  Federal  laws  controlling  them  iu  order  that  tbe 
rights  of  the  public  can  be       '  *-d.  •  Can  you  tell  me  and   thousand*  of 
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other  producers  why  the  producers  should  not  have  examiners  of  their  busi- 
ness under  the  same  authority? 

The  consumer  does  not  support  your  paper.    The  packer  is  not  supposed  to 
support  it.     Please  tell  me  why  you  do  not  carry  something  in  your  columns 
in  favor  of  the  class  you  are  supposed  to  represent? 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  C.  Young. 


ray  h.  m'kinley,  of  fort  worth,  publisher,  to  mr.  young. 

August  25,  1919. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Young, 

Archer  City,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  received  und  carefully  read.  I 
shall  attempt  to  answer  your  several  questions,  some  of  which,  however,  have 
no  regard  to  our  editorial  stand  against  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
the  public. 

As  regards  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  charge  that  the  packers  own 
stock  or  control  the  editorial  policy  of  market  papers.  To  my  knowledge  the 
packers  are  only  interested  in  one  market  paper  published  in  the  country. 
They  do  not  own  a  dime's  worth  of  stock  in  the  Fort  Worth  Dally  Live  Stock 
Reporter,  nor  have  they  ever  in  the  10  years  I  have  been  connected  here  in 
any  way  tried  to  influence  the  editorial  or  reportorlal  columns  of  this  paper. 

The  editorials  that  we  have  been  running  on  the  first  page  of  the  Reporter 
against  the  Kendrick-Kenyon  bills  were  for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  duty 
we  felt  we  owed  to  our  constituency  (the  producer)  In  order  that  they  may,  if 
they  so  desired,  take  what  action  they  could  to  prevent  the  passage  of  these 
bills,  which  in  our  judgment  are  much  more  dangerous  to  the  producer  than 
to  any  other  branch  of  the  live-stock  industry.  We  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  stockmen  and  others  allied  with  that  industry  commending  us  for 
our  position  in  the  matter,  and  we  have  received  a  few  condemning  our  edi- 
torials; however,  we  are  firm  in  our  conviction  that  our  stand  is  right  and  we 
are  pleased  to  argue  the  question  with  any  fair-minded  man. 

Your  first  question  regarding  the  break  in  the  market  last  year:  Referring 
to  the  files  of  the  Live  Stock  Reporter,  I  quote  from  issue  of  August  8,  1918,  as 
follows : 

"  Unfortunate  conditions,  to  say  the  least,  are  prevailing  in  the  cattle  mar- 
ket. Practically  all  centers  are  receiving  excessive  supplies  and  prices  are 
being  pounded  hard.  Fort  Worth  receipts  so  far  this  week  are  slightly  smaller 
than  they  were  for  the  corresponding  period  a  week  ago,  but  far  ahead  of  sta- 
tistics for  the  corresponding  days  a  year  ago.  Shippers  have  been  advised  of 
present  low  prices  and  the  inability  of  buyers  to  handle  the  big  runs  unless  at 
great  declines,  but  regardless  receipts  continue  of  excessive  proportions,  with 
no  sign  of  a  material  decrease.  It  is  evident  that  the  cattlemen  would  not  be 
sacrificing  their  canners  and  thin  cattle  at  prices  of  to-day,  which  are  down  to 
the  very  lowest  levels  reached  in  years,  unless  they  were  forced  to  do  so  on 
account  of  drouth  conditions.  There  is  no  other  avenue  of  escape  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  buyers  can  not  be  censured  for  the  condition  of  the  market. 
They  are  purchasing  cattle  in  numbers  far  above  their  immediate  demands. 
They  can  not  be  expected  to  keep  up  former  prices  when  they  are  buying  cattle 
more  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  than  anything  else.  It's  an  unfortunate 
condition  of  affairs,  but  one  that  can  not  be  remedied  unless  the  drouth  is 
broken.  As  long  as  range  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  just  so  long  will  re- 
ceipts continue  excessive  and  just  so  long  will  values  continue  on  the  down- 
ward trend. 

"  Thursday's  receipts  amounted  to  4,000  cattle  and  1,000  calves.  Lower  bids 
were  offered  on  everything  from  the  best  steers  on  down  to  the  thinnest  canner 
cows,  and  the  good  steers  suffered  a  heavier  decline  than  anything  else,  the 
market  being  fully  $2  lower  on  the  higher-priced  cattle  and  $1  to  $1.50  off  on 
others,  as  compared  with  Monday's  values.  Cows  were  steady  for  the  day. 
Calves  remained  about  steady." 

Second.  During  the  past  30  days  you  say  prices  on  calves  have  fluctuated 
$2.50  per  hundred.  Our  records  show  the  lowest  average  point  of  fluctuation 
at  $1.50  per  hundred.     As  to  whether  the  packers'  prices  to  retailers  have 
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fluctuated  accordingly,  I  refer  you  to  Government  reports  of  fresh-meat  quo- 
tations. This  decline  was  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  this  kind  of 
meat 

Your  third  question,  as  to  the  indifference  in  bidding  of  packer  buyers :  The 
indifference  of  buyers  of  live  stock  on  hoof  is  occasioned  by  the  indifference 
of  the  buyers  of  dressed  beef.  This  applies  to  the  independent  buyer  as  well 
as  the  packer. 

Your  fourth  question,  asking  why  do  the  buyers  refuse  to  bid  against  each 
other,  and  then  divide  a  consignment  after  one  buyer  has  bought  it:  This 
condition  does  not  prevail,  as  can  be  borne  out  by  any  salesman.  They  some- 
times bid  on  parts  of  consignments  in  an  effort  to  secure  their  wants. 

Your  fifth  question :  "  Why  did  the  Packers'  Association  give  out  from  the 
Chicago  office  recently  a  statement  that  the  consumer  would  get  cheaper  beef 
as  soon  as  the  retailer  had  a  chance  to  work  off  his  high-priced  stock  without 
also  allowing  the  producer  to  work  off  his  high-priced  stock?  "  I  know  nothing 
of  the  workings  of  the  packers'  association.  But  I  do  know  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Live  Stock  Reporter  is  to  keep  shippers  advised  as  to  market  condi- 
tions of  each  day  of  the  week,  in  order  that  they  may  determine  when  is  the 
best  time  for  them  to  market  their  live  stock. 

In  your  sixth  question  you  ask :  "  If  there  is  no  combination,  why  is  it  that 
the  producer  must  stand  a  loss  without  a  corresponding  loss  from  the  packer 
and  retail  dealer?  "  The  subcommittee  on  District  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
on  August  5,  this  year,  developed  the  evidence  from  an  official  of  Armour  & 
Co.  that  for  that  period  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  they  wert» 
taking  a  loss  on  beef  sales  of  approximately  $7.50  per  bullock.  The  packers 
contend  they  have  lost  money  on  beef  all  the  year ;  they  asked  for  an  investi- 
gation to  prove  it.     The  retailer  has  his  natural  recourse  to  prevent  a  loss. 

Your  seventh  question,  as  to  who  is  sending  out  packer  propaganda,  etc., 
I  can  not  answer  as  I  do  not  know.  In  my  judgment  it  is  every  one's  duty 
to  oppose  legislation  that  will  destroy.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  organ- 
ized propaganda  which  has  been  going  on  against  the  packers,  and  for  which 
the  Trade  Commission  and  others  are  partly  responsible,  injures  the  live-stock 
industry.  It  has  not  only  caused  Americans  to  eat  less  meat,  but  it  has  even 
affected  England's  desire  to  buy  meat  from  us,  thereby  curtailing  our  export 
market  and  lessening  the  demand  for  your  products. 

You  ask  what  will  become  of  my  business  and  the  packers'  business  if  it 
were  not  for  the  producer?  I'll  tell  you,  "  It  would  go  to  'ell."  And  for  that 
reason,  Mr.  Young,  producer,  the  Live  Stock  Reporter  has  been  trying  in  Us 
humble  way  to  protect  its  own  interests  by  denouncing  a  proposed  legislation 
that  will,  as  before  stated,  ruin  the  producer  before  it  affects  anyone  else. 

Referring  to  the  national  banks  having  Federal  laws  to  control  them.  ami 
asking  why  the  packers  should  not  be  examined,  I  refer  you  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  packers  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  investigation 
cost  approximately  a  million  dollars  and  was  a  very  thorough  one.  If  they 
found  any  misconduct,  why  is  there  not  a  prosecution?  There  are  enough  laws, 
already  enacted  to  cover  this  situation  without  adopting  one  that  if  put  in 
practice  will  be  so  far-reaching  as  to  affect  many  other  things  than  the  face 
of  it  now  discloses. 

The  consumer  does  not  support  my  paper,  but  the  producer  does,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  have  expressed  their  gratitude  for  our  efforts  in  their 
behalf. 

Respectfully, 

Ray  H.  McKinlet,  Publisher. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  paper  is  practically  owned  by  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  I  would  say  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  the  people  generally  know  that  when  they 
are  buying  and  reading  it? 

Mr.  Pryor.  They  do  not  stop  to  think,  Senator.  Right  along  that 
line,  there  is  not  1  per  cent  of  the  men  interested  in  cattle  and  pro- 
ducing cattle  who  have  ever  read  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report,  and  not  10  per  cent  of  them  have  ever  read  the  bills. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Col.  Pryor,  is  it  not  your  conviction,  in  regard 
to  all  this,  that  some  sort  of  legislation  may  be  enacted  here  that 
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will  clear  up  and  correct  any  abuses  that  there  may  be  in  these 
markets  without  disturbing  in  any  way  the  efficiency  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Pbyor.  Absolutely.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  willfully 
pass  a  rule  that  would  injure  the  industry  that  it  is  his  sworn  duty 
to  look  after. 

Senator  Kendrick.  After  a  lifetime  of  business  relationship  with 
this  industry,  is  it  not  your  opinion  now  that  two  things  ought  to 
be  secured  in  any  legislation,  one  of  which  would  be  legitimate  and 
authorized  publicity  in  regard  to  the  market  situation,  so  that  there 
could  no  longer  be  a  shade  of  a  criticism  produced  against  it,  be- 
cause there  would  be  information  that  would  clear  up  any  doubt; 
that  would  be  the  first  thing ;  and  the  next  thing,  to  increase  in  so 
far  as  possible,  without  any  shock  to  the  industry  as  it  stands  now, 
the  opportunities  of  competition? 

Mr.  Pbyor.  Sure.  And  not  only  that,  if  I  was  a  packer,  I  would 
know  it  is  inevitable  that  cattle  and  everything  else  has  got  to  go 
down.  We  have  got  to  get  the  whole  system  back.  As  it  is  all  of 
that  would  be  loaded  right  at  the  packers'  door.  If  we  had  that 
Federal  control  the  packer  would  have  something  to  fall  back  upon 
and  something  the  people  can  rely  on,  and  it  will  help  him. 

Senator  Kekdrick.  Is  it  not  your  conviction  that  in  spite  of  these 
numerous  witnesses  who  are  coming  here  now,  that  the  present 
agitation  of  this  question  will  compare  to  the  one  that  is  to  come  like 
a  whirlwind  to  a  cyclone  when  these  prices  go  down? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  right  there.  There  is  one  thing 
more  I  wanted  to  state :  There  are  hundreds  of  petitions  now  out  to 
be  signed  by  anyone  who  will  sign  them.  The  packers'  friends  are 
distributing  them.  One  was  dropped  on  my  desk  the  other  day 
in  San  Antonio,  and  I  ought  to  have  kept  it  and  brought  it  up,  but  it 
nettled  me,  and  I  threw  it  aside.  But  I  have  had  two  men  tell  me 
before  I  left  that  they  were  out  just  going  around  and  getting  peti- 
tions ;  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  pass  this  bill  favorably  in  the  Sen- 
ate, then  these  petitions  will  begin  to  come  in  here,  and  it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  you  would  get  a  million  names.  A  fellow  will 
just  come  around  and  present  a  petition  and  say,  "This  is  to  pre- 
vent Government  ownership,"  and  the  man  will  sign  it.  You  know 
how  petitions  are  handled.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen,  You 
will  have  petitions  coming  here  that  will  snow  you  under. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  received  a  great  many,  Colonel. 

Mr.  Pryor.  I  want  to  say  this  for  the  record :  I  believe  that  if  the 
packers  were  to  take  their  buyers  out  of  the  market  for  one  week 
it  would  create  a  panic  the  like  of  which  this  country  has  never 
seen ;  and  they  have  the  power  to  do  that.  There  is  a  power  that  you 
can  not  leave  in  a  few  men's  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  report  is  true  that  they  have 
packing  plants  and  the  cold-storage  plants  filled,  would  it  be  ad- 
visable for  them  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  No;  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  do  that, 
because  that  would  show  too  plainly  their  power.  They  have  to 
keep  buying  to  cover  that  up,  and  they  do  keep  buying. 
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Here  is  the  thing  that  is  going  to  happen :  I  am  going  to  predict 
this,  that  inside  of  a  few  years  these  packers  are  going  to  be  bring- 
ing  South  American  meat  into  this  country  free  o?  duty,  because  we 
are  better  able  to  pay  for  it  than  any  other  country  except  England, 
and  probably  better  than  anjr  other  country  in  Europe.  They  can 
bring  a  carcass  from  Argentine,  South  America,  I  have  been  told 
by  an  expert  railroad  man,  to  New  York  by  refrigerator  ship,  by 
the  shipload,  as  cheaply,  if  not  cheaper,  than  you  can  ship  a  carcass 
from  Fort  Worth  to  New  York  via  rail.  There  is  nothing  in  tfce 
world  to  prevent  those  men  from  bringing  any  quantities  of  that 
beef  right  into  this  country,  putting  it  into  the  trade  and  not  giving 
the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  price  they  press  down  on.  Then  these 
cattlemen  who  are  clamoring  now  for  no  legislation  will  be  up  here 
asking  you  to  put  a  duty  on  the  beef,  and  the  packer  will  say  you 
can  not  do  it.  They  have  their  organizations  so  thoroughly  enec- 
tuated,  they  have  their  system  so  good,  that  they  will  not  let  it  pass. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  grain  as  well  as  to  beef? 

Mr.  Prtor.  And  that  does  apply  to  grain  also. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  know  that  those  transactions  have  hap- 
pened not  so  very  long  ago. 

Senator  McNart.  Under  Republican  administration,  there  has 
always  been  a  duty  placed  on  beef? 

Mr.  Prtor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNart.  Is  it  not  a  duty,  then,  to  support  the  Repub- 
lican tariff? 

Mr.  Prtor.  I  think  it  would  make  Republicans  out  of  Democrats. 
I  am  a  Democrat  that  believes  in  tariff  for  revenue.  We  need  rev- 
enue, and  I  want  to  see  a  tariff  for  revenue.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  would  like  to  get  a  lot  of  it  out  of  the 
tariff  on  cattle  ?  [Laughter.]  Col.  Pryor,  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
question :  Is  not  your  interest  in  this  industry  such  that  would  make 
any  injurious  legislation  to  the  markets  fatal  to  your  own  personal 
interests  ? 

Mr.  Prtor.  Indeed,  it  would.  I  have  5,000  breeding  cattle,  all 
white  faces.  If  you  reduce  the  market — I  have  other  cattle  besides — 
suppose  I  had  9,000 ;  it  would  hurt  me  just  like  it  would  hurt  any- 
body, if  it  would  hurt  anybody,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  that 
I  believe  it  will  help. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  was  a  sane  settle- 
ment of  this  question  so  that  men  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
surmise  or  guess  on  the  valuation  of  their  stock,  whether  they  were 
mistreated  on  the  markets,  that  that  very  fact  would  encourage  men 
to  go  into  the  business  beyond  anything  we  have  ever  had? 

Mr.  Prtor.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  will  state  if  there  is  not  some  legisla- 
tion along  this  line  passed  I  am  going  out  of  the  cattle  business, 
because  I  can  see  what  is  coming.  I  went  through  this  gradual  down 
and  down  once  without  something  to  help  us  out,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  go  through  it  again. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Colonel.  We  will  now 
hear  Mr.  Lasseter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  LASSETEB,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
W.  B.  JOHNSON  WHOLESALE  GBOOEBS,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  JACKSONVILLE  CRACKER  WORKS 
ALSO  REPRESENTING  JACKSONVILLE  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
ASSOCIATION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Mr.  Lasseter.  My  name  is  James  Lasseter,  and  I  am  vice  president 
of  W.  B.  Johnson  Wholesale  Grocer  Co.,  Jacksonville,  J  la. ;  also 
vice  president  of  the  Jacksonville  Cracker  Works,  manufacturers  of 
cakes  and  crackers.  I  also  represent  the '  Jacksonville  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association. 

I  desire  to  testify  in  reference  to  the  inroads  that  the  packers  are 
making  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  This  inroad,  gentlemen, 
is  not  because  of  efficiency,  but  is  on  account  of  the  special  privileges 
which  they  receive  by  operation  of  privately  owned  refrigerator  cars 
and  the  operation  of  the  peddler  system  in  connection  therewith. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  personal  experience  in  connection 
with  these  peddler  cars.  My  salesmen  cover  their  territory  usually 
every  week.  During  the  past  winter,  and  practically  every  winter 
before  this,  especially  the  past  winter,  that  the  cars  were  scarce,  my 
salesman  would  call  on  the  trade,  say,  on  Monday,  and  sell  them  a 
bill  of  goods.  The  following  Monday  he  would  go  back  offering 
some  more  goods,  and  the  retailer  would  say :  "  I  can  not  buy  those 
goods  from  you.  I  have  not  got  the  goods  I  bought  last  week. 
I  bought  goods  from  the  packers  at  the  same  time,  and  those  goods 
have  been  received,  and  they  are  on  my  shelves  now  and  being  sold." 

The  packers  have  their  cars  placed  at  their  warehouses,  and  they 
load  them  themselves,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  draying,  while 
we  are  forced  to  dray  those  goods  to  the  depot.  We  have  got  to 
stop  hauling  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon;  if  not,  they  will  be  left  over 
until  the  following  day.  The  packer  can  load  his  car  up  to  5  or 
6  o'clock,  and  get  it  off  that  night.  Those  goods  also  get  to  the 
trade  in  better  condition,  because  they  are  only  handled  once. 

Senator  Norris.  Can  you  not  handle  your  goods  the  same  as  they 
do?  Why  is  it  they  can  get  their  goods  to  the  customers  quicker 
than  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  For  this  reason:  In  those  refrigerator  cars  they 
put  some  fresh  meats;  in  thai  same  car  they  put  salt,  lard,  beans, 
peas,  oatmeal,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  and  all  classes  of  groceries. 
From  the  fact  that  it  is  a  refrigerator  car  the  railroads  give  it 
special  service.  They  take  it  out  on  a  fast  train,  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  refrigerator  car  they  get  quicker  service. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  entirely  because  it  is  a  refrigerator  car,  or 
because  it  is  a  packer-owned  car  ? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  It  might  be  both  reasons,  Senator.  Of  course, 
we  attribute  it  to  being  a  refrigerator  car.  I  have  had  railroad 
men  tell  me  that  they  were  forced  to  give  these  refrigerator  cars 
preference,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  perishable  goods;  yet 
we  know  that  they  are  not  all  perishable  goods.  A  great  many 
times  the  majority  of  the  goods  in  that  car  are  nonperishable  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cars  that  our  goods  are  shipped  in  are  side- 
tracked for  those  cars,  and  during  the  rush  season  the  past  winter 
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it  will  take  those  cars  sometimes  a  week  or  10  days  to  reach  a 
destination  of  150  miles.  We  have  goods  sometimes  of  a  partly 
perishable  nature  in  those  cars,  like  potatoes  and  onions,  and  a  few 
things  like  that,  and  groceries,  which  upon  being  opened  would  be 
spoiled,  or  would  be  spoiled  on  reaching  destination. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  the  same  facilities  that  the  packers 
had,  could  you  compete  with  the  packers,  I  mean  in  price? 
^  Mr.  Lasseter.  Without  a  monopoly  and  without  a  special  priv- 
ilege to  the  packers,  Senator,  we  do  not  fear  the  packer.  If  we 
could  not  compete  with  them  then  we  ought  to  be  out  of  business. 
We  only  object  to  the  special  privileges  given  them,  except  wher# 
they  control  an  article  and  it  is  a  monopoly.  This  past  winter,  ip 
buying  our  California  dried  fruits  and  canned  goods  from  Cali- 
fornia, those  goods  were  to  be  shipped  to  arrive  along  about  October. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cars  my  firm  did  not  get  their  goods 
until  this  January,  yet  the  packers  owned  and  brought  those  goods 
through  in  their  own  cars  and  received  the  goods  the  latter  part  of 
last  year,  and  they  were  distributed  out  to  the  trade  and  possibly 
a  great  many  of  them  sold  before  our  goods  ever  reached  des- 
tination. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  they  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Yes,  sir;  shipped  in  their  own  refrigerator  cars. 

Senator  Norris.  In  that  case  would  there  be  anything  in  them 
but  dried  fruit? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  There  would  be  canned  goods — we  would  ship  a 
mixed  car  of  dried  fruits  and  canned  goods. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  refrigerator  car. 
is  it,  for  dried  fruits  or  canned  goods ) 

Mr.  Lasseter.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  in  that  case,  there  would  not  be  any  rea- 
son why  a  refrigerator  car  should  be  handled  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany with  more  speed  than  your  carload  of  dried  fruit? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  There  should  not  be;  but  by  their  owning  their 
own  cars  they  were  able  to  get  them  out  earlier.  The  California 
packers  claimed  they  could  not  ship  our  goods  because  they  could 
not  get  the  cars  from  the  railroads.  They  said  they  were  engaged 
by  the  Government,  and  we  could  not  get  them. 

Senator  Norris.  The  Government  did  not  take  their  cars? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  They  seemed  to  have  operated  them  right  along. 

Senator  Norris.  If  the  Government  took  their  cars,  then,  would 
there  not  have  been  a  shortage  in  yours? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  There  would  have  been,  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  evident  they  did  not  take  them.. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  It  was  quite  evident — they  seemed  to  be  able  to 
get  all  the  cars  they  wanted,  in  fact,  enough  to  transport  their  goods 
better  than  we  could. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  not  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
shipping  in  refrigerator  cars  and  therefore  had  an  advantage  over 
you  in  those  shipments  when  they  could  just  as  well  have  shipped 
the  same  product  in  another  car — that  is  not  explained  by  your  first 
statement  that  the  refrigerator  car  was  handled  with  more  speed 
than  another  car.  They  must  have  given  them  that  preference  for 
some  re*1"      '       ln^  the  kind  of  — 
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Mr.  Lasseter.  Senator,  they  left  California  earlier.  They  were 
able,  by  owning  their  own  cars  and  furnishing  the  cars  to  the 
California  packers  to  get  them  shipped  out.  Yet  our  goods  were 
standing  up  in  the  warehouse  and  they  claimed  they  could  not  get 
the  cars. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  when  they  were  shipped  whether 
they  were  handled  more  expeditiously  than  other  cars  ? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Norris.  And  all  you  know  as  to  the  other  part  of  it 
was  what  the  men  of  whom  you  purchased  the  goods  have  written 
you? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  that  line:  You 
spoke  about  the  products  moving  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Gulf  States,  such  as  prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears,  which  are 
raised  very  plentifully  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
You  say  that  you  safely  shipped  to  your  country,  3,600  miles,  with- 
out refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  For  the  canned  goods  it  would  not  be  at  all  neces- 
sary. Dried  fruits  might  come  through  better  in  refrigerator  cars, 
although  they  were  shipped  both  ways. 

Senator  M!cNary.  What  would  occur  to  a  shipment  of  canned  to- 
matoes or  pears,  packed  in  a  common  ordinary  box  car,  moving 
from  Oregon  over  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  middle 
of  winter  to  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  They  might  get  frozen.  * 

Senator  McNary.  I  should  think  they  would,  and  that  would  de- 
stroy the  fruit.  The  fruit  moves  best  from  that  country  in  re- 
frigerator cars — it  has  to  in  the  winter ;  and  the  same  condition  pre- 
vails in  respect  of  moving  such  goods  through  Texas  in  the  very 
hot  weather,  and  delays  would  probably  start  fermentation  by  the 
very  great  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  fruit? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  That  is  very  true. 

Senator  McNary.  So  it  is  practical  only  to  rely  upon  refrigerator 
cars  for  that  long  shipment? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Entirely  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  corporation,  are  you,  Mr.  Lasseter? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  $70,000,  and  our  surplus  is  about  $130,000  or 
$140,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  about  $200,000  capital  and  surplus? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  refrigerator  car  costs,  as  I  understand  it,  about 
$1,300;  at  least,  that  is  the  testimony  given  to  this  committee.  I 
think  the  testimony  will  disclose  that  several  small  packing  corpora- 
tions having  a  capital  stock  from  $100,000  upwards  own  their  own 
refrigerator  cars.  One  concern,  an  independent  English  company, 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  big  packers,  not  even  be- 
longing to  their  association — Kingan  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
testified  that  they  owned  100  refrigerator  cars. 

Why  is  it  not  practicable  for  the  wholesale  grocers  to  begin  to 
buy  a  few  refrigerator  cars  and  operate  them  the  same  as  the  packers 
do,  and  then  get  this  better  service? 
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Mr.  Lasseter.  Some  of  the  larger  wholesale  grocers,  Senator, 
might  be  able  to  do  that,  but  we  have  about  4,000  wholesale  grocers 
in  the  United  States,  ana  a  great  majority  of  those  are  small. 

The  Chairman.  The  wholesale  grocers  m  the  West  are  not  small? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  There  are  some  small  ones,  but  that  would  confine 
the  business  to  a  few  of  the  larger  wholesale  groCers;  and  would 
prevent  the  small  ones  from  possibly  competing  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  this :  Have  you  studied  that  ques- 
tion, and  dp  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  own  the  cars 
and  operate  them  ? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  have  never  thought  about  that,  Senator.  But  we 
think  that  the  transportation  company  should  furnish  the  equipment 
to  haul  our  goods,  as  it  is  their  line  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Even  the  packers  claim  that  they  are  not  making 
any  money  in  operating  refrigerator  cars,  and  I  think  that  is  con- 
ceded even  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission ;  am  I  correct  in  that, 
Mr.  Barrett? 

Mr.  Barrett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  is  no  large  profit  in  operating  a  re- 
frigerator car,  but  the  reason  given  for  owning  and  operating  the 
refrigerator  car  is  the  service  of  which  you  speak? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  why  the  grocers'  association 
and  the  wholesale  grocers  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, because,  as  I  understand  it,  you  can  buy  those  cars  on  time, 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  pay  for  them  on  the  installment  plan, 
and  they  only  cost  $1,300  to  $1,500.  That  is  less  than  a  common 
farmer  has  to  pay  for  a  small  tractor.    Why  is  not  that  being  done! 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  might  be  able  to  do  that, 
but  the  smaller  ones  use  practically  all  their  capital  in  transacting 
business,  and  I  do  not  think  they  could  afford  it 

Senator  McNary.  On  that  refrigerator  car  proposition,  I  have  not 
been  altogether  in  sympathy  with  this  bill.  Would  you  take  from 
the  large  packer  his  refrigerator  car  simply  because  the  man  with 
the  smaller  capital  could  not  acquire  and  operate  them?  Would 
you  permit  the  packer — and  that  means  those  who  have  the  capital 
sufficient  to  buy  them — to  own  and  operate  their  own  refrigerator 
cars,  and  at  the  same  time  compel  the  railroads  to  furnish  refriger- 
ator cars  upon  demand  by  a  shipper? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  think  that  might  help  the  situation. 

Senator  McNary.  You  do  not  want  to  take  from  the  packer  the 
refrigerator  cars,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  They  should  have  refrigerator  cars;  they  need 
them  to  transport  things  which  are  perishable. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  a  regulatory  matter,  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  principle  I  am  discussing.  Then  you  would  want 
some  law  to  compel  the  railroads,  as  common  carriers,  to  supply 
the  refrigerator  cars  upon  application  and  demand? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McNary.  Leaving  the  refrigerator  cars  now  owned  by 
the  packers  in  their  own  hands? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  That  might  relieve  the  situation ;  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Suppose  everybody  that  is  in  business  could  prt 
carr  'Id  V-       '  "^  or  5,000  men  and  corporations  owning 
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separate  cars,  do  you  not  anticipate  if  that  was  the  rule  that  we 
would  get  into  all  kinds  of  difficulty  in  handling  those  cars  and 
getting  them  mixed  up  i 

Mr.  JLassbter.  I  do,  Senator.  Take,  for  instance,  those  refriger- 
ator cars,  which  they  often  run  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  10,000 
pounds,  and  sometimes  less,  provided  the  packers  will  pay  the 
difference.  In  that  same  train,  going  to  the  same  town,  will  be 
other  cars  with  a  capacity  minimum  as  low  as  10,000  pounds,  when 
one  car  could  take  all  of  those  goods.  Therefore,  you  are  wasting 
equipment  in  using  cars  where  there  is  no  necessity. 

Senator  McNary.  That  is  in  the  case  of  individuals  owning  them, 
but  not  the  railroads.  That  would  not  apply  to  railroads  as  com- 
mon carriers,  if  they  own  them. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  The  cars  would  cost  something  to  handle  them. 

Senator  Norris.  As  I  understand  the  witness,  he  is  rather  illus- 
trating the  question  I  asked  him,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  pretty  good 
illustration.  Would  it  not  reduce  itself  down  to  this,  that  alter  all 
the  only  right  way  is  to  require  the  common  carrier  to  supply  the 
kind  of  cars  the  business  of  the  country  requires  and  have  them 
own  all  of  them.  If  the  packer  should  own  his  cars,  then  why  not 
the  farmer  who  wants  to-snip  wheat  own  the  wheat  cars? 

Senator  McNary.  Some  of  them  do. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  some  of  them  do.  If  you  carry  it  out  to 
this  logical  conclusion  everybody  would  own  a  couple  of  cars  and 
there  would  be  an  ownership  of  cars  scattered  around  over  these 
railroads  amounting  to  millions  of  owners,  and  the  car  that  this  man 
owns  and  wants  in  Florida  would  be  blocked  and  become  empty 
probably;  when  if  the  railroad  company  owned  enough  of  them  to 
supply  everybody  they  could  be  utilized  just  as  he  says  wherever 
they  happened  to  be,  and  whatever  demand  of  commerce  there  was 
and  requirements  for  them? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  That  is  very  true.  I  know  very  often  we  will  ask 
for  a  trap  car  to  be  shipped  to  certain  places,  and  the  railroad  will 
tell  us,  "Well,  now,  unless  you  want  to  fill  this  car  to  capacity  we 
can  not  afford  to  give  it  to  you,  because  you  can  haul  those  goods  to 
the  people  and  we  can  put  them  in  other  cars  going  to  that  same 
place  and  save  equipment." 

Senator  McNary.  It  is  a  good  argument,  too. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  plausible  argument. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Yet  a  packer  can  ship  his  10,000-pound  minimum 
going  over  the  same  tracks,  but  making  better  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  this  about  that,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony we  have  from  the  egg  dealers  and  poultry  dealers:  Eggs  can 
not  be  shipped  in  a  refrigerator  car  with  anything  else  in  it,  because 
the  eggs  will  absorb  the  odors  from,  say,  fresh  beef  or  onions.  We 
were  told  here  that  if  you  were  to  ship  eggs  in  refrigerator  cars 
with  onions  it  would  practically  destroy  the  eggs  and  they  would  not 
be  salable. 

Senator  Norris.  It  would  injure  the  eggs  and  would  not  help  the 
onions? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  help  the  onions,  but  would  destroy 
the  eggs.  I  think  that  is  true  with  reference  to  meats,  that  you  can 
not  take  a  car  of  fresh  beef  or  a  car  of  pork — I  am  speaking  now  of 
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fresh  meats;  and,  of  course,  you  have  to  have  a  clean  car,  and  I 
think  that  enters  into  the  question  quite  largely. 

Senator  Norms.  Of  course,  the  amount  the  railroad  company 
would  be  entitled  to  charge  as  freight  would  depend  on  all  those  con- 
ditions. If  you  had  special  privileges  you  would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  rate,  of  course,  and  ought  to.  If  you  had  to  have  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  car,  you  would  have  to  pay  for  that  class  of  car.  You 
ought  to  pay  more  for  the  use  of  a  remgerator  than  you  would  for 
a  coal  car. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  But,  as  I  understand,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
rate.  Of  course,  the  packers  will  possibly  have  to  ice  those  cars* 
and  it  would  cost  them  more  in  that  respect. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  influence  that 
the  packers  are  using  to  get  the  retail  grocers  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  sign  petitions  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives  protest- 
ing against  these  bills.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  letter 
received  from  one  of  my  salesmen.  This  is  dated  at  Starke,  Fla.? 
September  4,  addressed  to  my  company.     [Reading :] 

Gentlemen  :  When  in  Mr.  J.  F.  Kickllter's  store  Saturday  night,  August  30, 
Mr.  Klckllter  told  me  that  Armour  &  Co.'s  representative,  who  had  been  calling 
on  him  for  some  time,  had  lately  asked  him  to  sign  a  telegram  to  our  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  against  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon  bill.  Mr.  Klckllter 
refused  to  sign  this,  and  since  that  time  none  of  Armour's  representatives  have 
called  on  him. 

As  you  know,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  credit  that  they  are  not  calling  on  him. 
as  Mr.  Kickliter  pays  his  bills  promptly;  in  fact,  discounts  everything  that 
there  is  any  cash  discount  attached  to. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  H.  L*)NG. 

• 

I  have  known  that  retailer  for  years  and  do  business  with  him, 
and  he  has  refused  to  sign  that  telegram,  and  therefore  one  packer, 
at  least,  does  not  call  on  him.  You  might  say  that  helps  me.  Sena- 
tor. I  will  answer  that  by  another  instance  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida.  My  salesmen  report  that  one  of  the  packers  called  on  a 
customer  of  ours  and  offered  him  some  groceries.  He  stated  that 
he  expected  to  buy  his  groceries  from  the  wholesale  grocers  and  his 
meats  from  the  packers.  This  salesman  replied,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  when  we  put  the  jobbers  out  of  business?  If  you  feel 
that  way  about  it,  I  do  not  know  as  we  want  to  sell  you  any  meat/? 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  handle  fresh  meats,  which  they"  all  con- 
trol, so  where  are  they  going  to  get  the  others  goods  from  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  on  account  of  the  special  privileges 
which  the  packers  have  with  reference  to  the  refrigerator  car  that 
this  is  really  your  worst  competition? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Yes,  sir;  that  and  the  monopoly. 

Senator  Norris.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  last  report,  where 
he  said  he  would  not  call.  Do  you  know  what  the  man  did  in  that 
case? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  What  the  retailer  did  ? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  do  not ;  I  did  not  hear  any  more  about  it. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  law.  One  of  the 
particular  duties  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to  take  up  just 
such  cases  as  that  and  he  has  to  report  it.  They  would  undoubtedly 
investigate  it  at  once. 
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The  Chairman.  They  ought  to. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  unfair  competition;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  No  question  whatever. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  reference  to  the 
packers  that  are  controlling  the  markets  on  certain  items,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  clipping  cut  out  from  a  paper. 
{Beading:] 

-GROCER  SATS  PACKERS  HIKE  RICE  MARKET — CHARGES  MADE  BY  M'ALESTER  WHOLE- 
SALER AT  PRICE  INQUIRY — STOCKS  CORNERED  TO  CONTROL  SUPPLY — ARMOUR  &  CO. 
ALLEGED  TO  HAVE  TRIED  TO  BUY  ALL  AVAILABLE. 

McAlesteb,  Okla.,  August  19. 

J.  C.  Meaders,  manager  of  the  local  Hale-Halsell  wholesale  grocery  branch, 
said  a  representative  of  Armour  &  Co.  tried  to  buy  his  supply  of  200  sacks  of 
rice  several  weeks  ago,  at  a  time  when  it  was  selling  for  9  cents  a  pound,  testi- 
fying to-day  before  county  attorney  Monks'  court  of  inquiry  into  commodity 
prices. 

Within  a  week  the  price,  manipulated  by  the  packers,  jumped  to  14$  cents 
per  pound,  Mr.  Meaders  said.  He  declared  he  understood  the  Armour  Co.  was 
still  trying  to  buy  up  more  rice  not  more  than  60  days  ago. 

The  local  company's  supply  was  held  in  stock  to  take  care  of  regular 
customers. 

Government  food  prices,  with  the  exception  of  rolled  oats,  Meaders  testified, 
went  under  the  wholesale  prices  for  every  food  article. 

Last  winter  when  rice  opened  up  about  7  or  8  cents  a  pound  for 
head  from  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Armour  rented  in  Jacksonville  an 
additional  building  to  store  commodities  that  he  had  bought  heavy 
on.  On  the  first  floor  of  that  building  was  stored  hundreds  of  sacks 
of  rice  and  beans.  I  passed  by  it  to  and  from  my  place  of  business 
every  day.  Those  sacks  were  there  practically  the  entire  summer 
and  had  not  been  moved,  practically  in  the  same  numbers  as  you 
•could  tell  from  the  piles  the  same  rice  and  beans  were  there,  until 
this  inquiry  or  this  agitation  started  here  the  past  few  weeks.  Since 
then  they  have  been  moved  out,  or  sold,  or  they  have  been  going 
out  of  the  house. 

That  rice  was  put  in  there  at  the  time  when  it  was  selling  at  7  or 
8  cents.  They  have  recently  been  offering  that  rice  on  the  market. 
We  have  had  a  scarcity  of  head  rice  in  our  city.  Just  before  I  left 
we  had  only,  screenings  or  second  heads  to  offer.  About  the  time 
that  new  rice  was  coming  on  the  market  it  opened  up  at  about  13£  or 
14  cents,  and  Armour  got  a  local  broker  to  go  around  among  the 
jobbers  and  sell  his  rice  just  before  the  new  crop  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  call  this  to  the  attention  of  any  of  the 
authorities  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  know  we  had  a  very  drastic  law 
with  reference  to  hoarding,  providing  for  a  heavy  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  knew  that.  Our  local  district  attorney  at  Jack- 
sonville was  supposed  to  look  after  those  things  and  ask  for  the 
stocks,  and  he  did  ask  for  my  stocks,  and  we  all  gave  him  the 
stocks  we  had  at  that  time,  and  that  was  about  the  time  Armour 
commenced  to  moving  out  rice  and  beans,  ahd  his  broker  offered  me 
this  rice  at  13f  cents  a  pound. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have*  had  the  law  I  speak  of  for  some  time — 
since 

Senator  Norris.  Since  August  10,  1917. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  During  the  Food  Administration,  I  believe  it  is 
conceded  that  the  wholesale  grocers,  as  a  rule,  complied  with  the 
regulations  and  worked  in  harmony  with  the  Food  Administration 
as  much  as  possible.  About  two  years  ago  there  was  a  conference 
held  in  Washington.  I  was  sent  from  my  State  to  attend  this 
meeting.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  committee  just  what 
they  expected  us  to  do.  They  told  us  at  that  time  that  we  were  ex- 
pected to  sell  goods  on  the  base  of  profit  over  cost  and  not  over 
market  values. 

I  immediately  returned  to  Jacksonville  and  had  a  meeting  of  the 
wholesale  grocers  of  that  town  and  explained  to  them  just  what 
the  Food  Administration  wanted  of  them;  and  they  stated  that 
these  rules  would  be  sent  out  possibly  in  the  next  week  or  two,  "  but 
we  want  you  gentlemen  to  go  back  home  and  put  them  in  force  right 
now,  because  the  law  is  effective  now."  For  the  first  few  days  after 
I  reached  home  we  spent  going  over  our  invoices  to  see  that  we  did 
not  charge  any  more  than  profit  over  the  original  cost.  I  remem- 
ber at  that  time  we  had  to  reduce  California  beans  and  peas  possi- 
bly 1  or  2  cents  a  pound.  A  few  days  after  that  a  representative 
of  Wilson  &  Co.,  called  on  me  and  stated  that  he  had  a  good 
stock  of  peas  that  he  was  overstocked  on.  and  wanted  to  make  me 
a  good  price.  I  asked  him  the  price,  and  his  price  was  more  than 
we  were  selling  them  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  was  this  that  you  were  selling  these 
beans? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  That  was  about  the  latter  part  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  What  year? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  1917. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  price? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  do  not  remember  the  figures  right  now.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  tell  approximately  what  you  were 
getting  per  pound,  6  or  8  or  9  cents,  somewhere  along  there? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  along  there,  possibly  5 
or  6  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  am  asking  you  this  question  is  that 
Mr.  Turney,  the  secretary  of  the  Bean  Growers  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, appeared  before  the  committee  and  complained  very  bitterly 
because  he  had  been  unable  to  dispose  of  their  beans.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Government  encouraged  the  farmers  to  grow  the  beans, 
promising  to  see  that  they  would  be  dealt  with  iairly,  and  then 
the  Food  Administration  or  the  buyers  for  the  Food  Administration 
purchased  millions  of  bushels  of  beans  from  the  Orient  and  shipped 
them  to  California,  and  then  shipped  them  to  Europe.  That  is  my 
reason  for  asking  about  the  high  price  of  beans.  The  public  had 
complained  about  the  high  price  of  beans,  and  the  bean  growers  of 
California  complained  because  they  have  been  unable  to  sell  their 
beans. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  We  sold  beans  at  that  time — in  fact,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration fixed  a  price,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  10  per  cent  on 
beans,  gross  profit  over  cost. 
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Senator  Norris.  Tell  what  you  did  with  Wilson  &  Co.  I  am  in- 
terested to  see  what  happened. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  about  this  law 
that  was  going  into  effect,  and  in  fact,  it  was  in  effect  then,  and 
if  he  was  not  afraid  to  ask  that  much  for  them.  I  knew  when  he 
got  those  beans  and  that  the  price  had  just  recently  gone  up ;  and 
lie  replied:  "No,  we  are  not  uneasy,  because  Wilson  &  Co.  have 
a  representative  in  Mr.  Hoover's  board." 

Senator  Norris.  I  guess  he  told  the  truth  then,  all  right. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Senator,  there  also  seems  to  be  an  understanding 
amongst  all  the  packers.  While  they  have  been  keeping  it  quiet  the 
past  few  years,  a  great  many  things  come  out  that  lead  me  to  believe 
there  is  an  understanding  between  them  all.  About  1910,  I  think  it 
was,  when  Libbey,  McNeil  &  Libbey  opened  a  branch  in  Jacksonville, 
the  manager  at  that  time  was  named  Mr.  Bowles,  and  he  came  to 
see  me  and  stated  they  were  just  getting  into  that  market  and  wanted 
us  to  handle  his  products ;  that  he  expected  to  market  them  through 
the  wholesale  grocers.  He  stated,  "  Now,  it  has  been  the  policy  in  the 
past  to  pay  the  freight  down  in  the  State  to  retailers  who  buy  10 
or  25  cases.  We  want  to  sell  these  to  you.  but  we  are  not  going  to 
absorb  this  freight/'  I  replied, "  What  about  Swift?  Are  you  going 
to  allow  Swift  &  Co.  to  pay  the  freight  ? "  He  said,  "  No,  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  Swift  &  Co.  to  do  it,  either." 

Senator  Norris.  You  were  talking  to  Swift  when  you  were  talking 
to  Libbey,  McNeil  &  Libbey. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  understood  that,  but  Swift  and  Libbey  were  just 
opening  up  one,  and  they  both  handled  the  same  product. 

Senator  Norris.  They  are  the  same  corporation  in  reality;  one  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  So  I  understand.  We  proceeded  to  market  some 
of  these  goods,  and  the  trade  would  tell  us,  "  We  can  buy  from  Ar- 
mour or  Morris,  or  some  of  those  other  packers'  goods  and  get  freight 
paid.    The  packers  will  absorb  the  freight." 

So  I  reported  this  to  the  manager  of  Libbey.  "Well,"  he  stated* 
"  Have  they  not  stopped  that  yet  ?"  I  said,  "  No,  evidently  they  have 
not"  He  said,  "  Well,  I  think  I  can  fix  that,"  and  he  told  me  had 
written  the  sales  manager,  Mr.  Lee,  and  that  Mr.  Lee  had  advised 
him  that  from  then  on  the  packers  would  not  absorb  the  freight  to 
the  retail  trade,  and  they  would  all  be  on  a  parity.  So  that  goes 
to  show  they  were  all  working  hand  in  hand. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  combining? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  Yes,  sir. 

.The  Chairman.  That  would  come  in  under  this  food  law — com- 
bining and  conspiring.  That  was  an  absolute  violation  of  law,  if 
you  can  prove  that. 

Senator  Norris.  We  also  had  representatives  on  Hoover's  boards, 
I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Lasseter? 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  think,  Senator,  that  so  far  as  the  wholesale  grocers 
are  concerned  it  has  been  stated  that  we  have  the  people  behind  this 
bill.  We  had,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  starting  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  inquiry,  and  I  think  we  certainly  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  introduction  .of  these  bills;  as  we  believed  that  the  bills  were 
good,  we  have  expressed  ourselves  as  being  in  favor  of  them. 
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The  Chairman.  As  one  member  of  the  committee,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  explain  anything  to  me  about  that,  because  I  do  not 
believe  any  such  thing  at  all.  In  fact,  I  know  there  is  nothing  to 
that,  so  far  as  the  men  who  introduced  these  bills  are  concerned.  The 
bills  were  talked  of  long  before  we  ever  heard  of  the  wholesale 
grocers  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  The  packers  sent  out  all  their  circulars  saying, 
"That  bunch  of  wholesale  grocers  are  fathering  these  bills."  The 
wholesale  grocers  might  be  put  out  of  business,  and  we  could  possibly 
enter  into  other  lines  of  business  and  live,  along  with  the  other 
American  people.  But  when  you  give  packers  control  of  all  the 
grocery  business,  we  would  only  have  five  people  to  buy  from. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  with  reference  to  the  meat  market* 
over  the  country.  They  are  putting  in,  very  rapidly,  lines  of  gro- 
ceries, and  especially  canned  goods,  and  we  notice  that  practically 
all  of  them  are  packing  those  canned  goods.  We  call  on  those  mar- 
kets and  offer  tnem  our  goods,  and  they  will  tell  us  "We  have  to 
buy  from  the  packers,  because  if  we  do  not  we  may  not  be  able  to  get 
our  fresh  meats."  That  is  a  line  of  retailers  that  they  are  building 
up.  They  must  evidently  have  some  kind  of  an  influence  over  them 
that  we  are  not  able  to  reach  them  to  any  great  extent. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  before  I  came  up  here  that  the  majority  of 
the  witnesses  were  against  these  bills,  and  a  few  of  them  I  happened 
to  know  personally  and  know  of  them.  There  is  one  man  who  testi- 
fied— I  think  Mr.  Williamson,  of  Williamson  &  Dennis,  of  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  who  testified  against  the  bill.  Mr.  Williamson  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  packers  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  and  buys  the  stock 
for  them.  P  ' 

There  was  another  witness,  Mr.  Vereen,  of  Moultrie,  Ga.  Mr. 
Vereen  was  engaged  in  the  packing-house  business,  and  that  busi- 
ness has  recently  been  absorbed  by  Swift  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  so  stated. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Phila- 
delphia, also  testified  as  a  wholesale  grocer.  I  have  done  business 
with  those  people  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  never  knew  of  them 
as  wholesale  grocers.  They  are,  as  I  understand,  brokers  and  com- 
mission men,  and  their  quotations  so  state,  although  he  may  do  a 
wholesale  grocery  business;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  We 
deal  with  them  as  brokers. 

Just  about  the  time  we  entered  the  war  I  know  that  Armour  &  Co. 
bought  up  practically  all  of  the  Michigan  and  New  York  State 
beans  in  Jacksonville,  practically  cleaned  the  market  up  at  the  time. 
and  we  understood  they  did  that  practically  all  over  the  country: 
and  very  shortly  the  price  of  Michigan  and  New  York  State  beans 
took  a  big  jump;  and  when  it  did  the  wholesale  grocers  were  left 
in  the  cold  and  Armour  had  all  the  beans,  and  he  sold  them  then  at  a 
good  price,  I  presume.    Formerly  the  wholesale,  grocers  handled  a 

food  deal  of  cheese  and  butter  and  lard,  but  since  those  commodities 
ave  been  controlled  by  the  packers  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  handle 
them,  because  we  are  not  able  to  compete  with  them  on  commodities 
that  they  control,  because  they  can  make  money  from  both  ends  of 
the  line  and  own  them  at  the  stores  and  own  them  at  the  different 
bank  houses.    On  items  like  that  it  is  very  hard  for  the  wholesale 
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grocer  to  compete  with  them.  They  practically  put  us  out  of  those 
lines  of  business. 

That  is  about  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  the  committee  is  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  King,  is  the  gentleman  here  that 
you  wanted  to  have  heard? 

Representative  Kino.  Mr.  Robson. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  P.  ROBSON,  LIVE-STOCK  FEEDER,  WATAGO, 

ILL. 

Mr.  Robson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  rather  peculiar  company  here. 
The  insinuations  made  by  the  witnesses  before  this  committee  have 
been  that  the  fellow  that  did  not  explain  why  he  was  here  must  have 
been  sent  by  the  packers,  unless  he  was  the  representative  of  a  num- 
ber of  farm  organizations.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  farmer,  born  and 
raised  on  the  farm.  I  own  in  my  own  right  about  800  acres  of  land. 
I  have  been  farming  for  the  last  five  years  about  900  acres  of  land. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  here,  and  I  expect  to  take  out  of  my  earnings 
from  my  farming  my  expenses  on  account  of  this  trip.  I  have 
shipped  live  stock  to  tha  Union  Stockyards  at  Chicago  for  over  25 
years. 

I  notice  that  both  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon  bills  call  for  licensing 
packers,  commission  men,  and  stockyards  companies.  One  of  the 
principal  results  of  the  license  system  as  adopted  by  the  Government 
is  to  increase  the  cost  of  operation  by  the  making  out  and  filing  with 
the  Government  of  a  great  number  of  reports.  I  speak  of  this  matter 
from  experience  derived  from  the  grain  business.  I  happen  to  be  the 
secretary  of  a  small  farmers  elevator  company.  We  have  to  make 
reports  every  Saturday  night,  every  month  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  far  as  the  conducting  of  our  business  is  concerned,  it  is 
just  the  same  as  before  the  license  went  into  effect,  except  that  now 
our  requests  for  cars  have  to  go  into  Chicago  instead  of  to  our  local 
agent. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  make  reference  to  the  bills  in  question,  I  want 
to  give  a  little  more  of  my  experience  with  the  Government  operation 
of  railroads  because  that  comes  directly  to  us  in  both  of  these  bills. 
As  to  furnishing  cars  for  grain  it  is  necessary  that  we  file  a  request 
with  the  Chicago  office  for  a  certain  number  of  cars  at  a  certain  time. 
This  we  have  done  and  have  received  about  half  that  we  asked  for. 
With  this  experience  we  doubled  our  requests  and  got  somewhere 
near  our  immediate  wants.  This  lasted  for  a  short  time,  and  then  we 
were  shut  off  entirely  and  we  now  have  not  had  a  single  car  for  over 
two  weeks,  the  excuse  made  to  us  being  that  we  hadour  share  and 
someone  else  had  not.  Just  last  week  a  box  car  was  unloaded  at  our 
station.  Our  manager  asked  the  agent  if  he  could  have  that  car.  He 
said,  "  No,  it  has  to  go  to  Walden,  they  need  it  there."  The  fact  of 
the  mater  is  they  do  not  have  the  cars  in  service  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  handle  the  business.  Just  why  they  do  not  have  the  cars  no  one 
seems  to  know.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  plenty  of  new 
cars  available.  I  have  seen  strings  and  strings  of  new  box  cars  on. 
the  sidings  and  in  the  yards  of  C,  B.  &  Q.  near  Chicago.    There 
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must  have  been  over  a  thousand.  I  have  been  told  that  the  same  wa> 
true  on  other  lines. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  being  true,  and  your  Kendrick  and  Kenyon 
bills  providing  that  the  railroads  shall  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  refrigerator  cars  to  carry  the  packers'  product,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Government  loves  the  packer  enough  to  furnish  him  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars  to  handle  his  business  when  they  absolutely  refuse  the 
farmer  cars  to  move  his  grain  when  the}'  have  the  cars  on  their  own 
tracks  ? 

I  know  farmers  that  still  have  their  last  year's  crop  of  corn  on 
hand  because  they  could  not  get  cars  to  move  it.  They  have  been 
offered  strong  prices  by  stock  breeders,  but  could  not  sell  because 
they  could  not  deliver. 

My  next-door  neighbor  had  an  offer  of  $2  a  bushel  for  all  his  corn 
if  he  could  ship  it  to  a  feeder  less  than  two  miles  away.  That  offer 
stood  for  some  time  this  summer  and  he  could  not  get  a  car  for  it 
at  all.  He  has  got  his  corn  to-dav.  The  market  fell  and  his  corn 
to-day  is  worth  about  $1.50  or  somewhere  near  that,  and  he  can  not 
ship  it  out.    There  are  no  cars. 

Senator  Capper.  Your  theory  is,  then,  that  the  shipper  must  look 
out  for  himself  if  he  is  going  to  get  any  service? 

Mr.  Robson.  We  will  have  to,  if  the  Government  does  not  furnish 
them.  The  Government  is  not  furnishing  cars  for  the  shippers  of 
grain  to-day.  They  have  been  asking  the  fanners  to  produce  more 
grain,  more  stock,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  food,  but  they  won't 
even  haul  it  alter  we  produce  it. 

Now,  with  this  experience  in  the  grain  business,  do  you  suppo^ 
for  a  minute  that  I  could  do  anything  but  protest  against  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  packers  in  regard  to  their  refrigerator  cars? 

The  service  given  by  the  Government  to  the  farmers  in  their  grain 
business,  if  applied  to  the  packers,  would  certainly  tie  up  the  meat 
and  live-stock  business  into  a  knot,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  the  result 
will  be. 

As  to  separating  the  packers  from  the  stockyards,  no  provision 
is  made  whatever  for  the  maintenance  of  these  yards  except  the 
packer  must  sell  them.  The  railroad  company  is  forbidden  to  de- 
liver live  stock  to  them,  then  where  are  the  snippers  to  send  their 
stock  ? 

There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  capital  made  here  over  the 
crooked  doings  of  certain  commission  firms  doing  business  at  the 
stockyards.  Now,  the  commission  men  are  honest.  You  have  no 
right  to  penalize  the  business  because  one  or  two  of  them  are  crook. 
Every  line  of  business  has  some  rascals,  but  they  should  be  prose- 
cuted, and  not  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Gentlemen,  with  the  conditions  as  they  are  to-day,  we  prote-t 
•against  the  passage  of  these  two  bills.  We  can  see  nothing  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  these  bills  but  disaster  to  the  live- 
stock business  and  hunger  for  the  people. 

Senator  Xokris.  What  would  you  do  about  these  commission  men, 
if  you  had  your  way,  that  over-charge  for  feed  there?  I  suppose 
vou  have  reference  to  the  same  men  that  the  solicitor  was  talking 
.  about  ? 

* "  Certain1" 
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Senator  Norms.  What  would  you  suggest?  Would  you  punish 
them? 

Mr.  Robson.  Yes,  sir.  The  shipper  could  find  it  out  if  he  tried 
very  hard.  We  know  about  how  much  grain  should  be  given  to  a 
carload  of  cattle  or  a  carload  of  hogs. 

Senator  Norris.  Know  about  how  much.  Would  that  be  evidence 
with  which  you  could  go  in  and  sue? 

Mr.  Robson.  It  might  be  that  the  difference  on  each  individual 
shipment  would  be  so  small  that  you  would  not  notice  it.  There  is 
no  criticism  in  my  statement  here  of  the  licensing  of  these  men. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  just  what  I  was  coming  to.  How  would 
they  have  found  it  out  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  licensing  system? 

Mr.  Robson.  I  do  not  know.  They  might  have  discovered  it.  I 
have  in  mind  a  case  of  my  own.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  cars  to  ship  hogs  t$  Chicago,  I  shipped  a  carload 
into  Peoria^  to  an  unknown  commission  firm;  I  simply  got  the 
name  of  somebody  that  my  neighbors  had  shipped  to.  On  the  in- 
voice there  was  a  charge  for  four  bushels  of  corn.  I. thought  that 
was  too  much  to  feed  to  one  carload  that  was  delivered  on  the 
market  at  once,  to  be  sold  at  once,  and  I  raised  a  rumpus  about  it. 
Thev  looked  it  up,  and  they  said  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  their 
books,  and  that  there  was  only  a  bushel  and  a  half  fed  to  them.  I  do 
not  know  wThether  it  was  intention  or  not,  but  that  was  the  result. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  know  but  what  they  only  fed  them 
a  bushel,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Robson.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  And  they  charged  you  for  a  bushel  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Robson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  discovered  that  these  practices  were  going 
on,  would  you  not  want  to  remedy  it? 

Mr.  Robson.  Certainly. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  the  only  instance  that  I  know  of  where  it 
has  been  remedied  has  been  under  this  license  system. 

Mr.  Robson.  I  am  not  criticizing  your  license  system,  at  all, 
Senator,  except  that  it  does  add  somewhat  to  the  operating  expense. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  by  which  they  could 
have  gotten  this  information  that  they  got — and  there  may  be 
thousands  of  other  instances  that  they  have  not  discovered —  unless 
they  had  a  right  to  go  in  and  examine  these  men's  books?  That  is 
the  only  part  of  the  bill  you  do  not  criticize  ? 

Mr.  Robson.  I  do  not  criticize  that  at  all.  The  only  criticism  I 
make  is  that  it  adds  a  little  to  the  operating  expense.  The  part  I 
do  criticize,  Senator,  is  the  part  in  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  cars 
by  the  railroad. 

Senator  Norris.  You  think  the  railroad  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  furnish  them  ? 

Mr..  Robson.  The  Government  is  not  furnishing  cars  to-day  for 
the  grain  business.  Will  they  furnish  the  refrigerator  cars?  No; 
unless  they  think  more  of  the  packers  than  they  do  of  the  farmers. 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  say  they  will 
disobey  the  law,  if  it  is  passed.    Maybe  they  will. 

Mr.  Robson.  There  is  no  penalty  whatever  to  it,  is  there? 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  let  us  provide  a  penalty. 
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Senator  Kendrick.  You  say  there  is  no  penalty  ? 

Mr.  Robson.  I  do  not. see  any  sign  of  a  penalty  for  not  furnish- 
ing the  cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  read  the  bill? 

Mr.  Robson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  portion  of  the  bill  and 
see  if  you  think  that  is  a  penalty.    This  is  in  section  20: 

"The  failure  by  any  such  carrier  to  perform  any  duty  or  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  prescribed  by  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  unjust  practice  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act  of  February 
4,  1887,  as  amended,  and  said  carrier  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  lia- 
bilities, prosecutions  and  penalties  provided  therein  far  unjuat 
practices  by  carriers,  except  that  the  amount  of  penalty  for  know- 
ingly failing  or  neglecting  to  obey  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  reference  thereto  shall  be  $100  for  each  offense 
instead  of  $5,000  as  provided  in  section  16  of  said  Act;  and  any  dis- 
tinct violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  and  in  case  of  a  continuing 
violation  each  shall  be  considered  a  separate  offense." 

Mr.  Robson.  I  do  not  think  that  is  in  regard  to  the  furnishing  of 
cars. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  section  20  refers  to  the  furnishing  of  re- 
frigerator cars. 

Mr.  Robson.  I  did  not  read  it  that  way.  I  am  wrong  if  that  is 
the  case. 

Senator  Kendrick.  While  it  might  not  be  wise  to  take  the  cars 
from  the  packers,  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  there  should  be  some 
provision  by  which  the  railways  should  be  compelled  to  furnish 
these  refrigerator  cars  to  independent  packers  on  demand  ? 

Mr.  Robson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  believe,  do  you,  that  as  many  men 
would  go  into  the  business  if  they  had  to  build  their  own  cars  as 
would  go  in  if  they  could  have  them  furnished? 

Mr.  Sobson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  would  increase  competitive  buying  and 
handling  of  the  product,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Robson.  Yes,  sir. 

Then  there  is  another  question  in  regard  to  the  stockyards  prop- 
osition.   Where  is  this  dealer  or  shipper  to  market  his  stock? 

Senator  Norris.  Why,  in  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  Robson.  You  say  that  the  carrier  shall  not  deliver  to  the  stock- 
yards if  the  packer  has  an  interest  in  it? 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  all  right.  Suppose  the  railroads  owned 
the  stockyards;  how  would  that  do? 

Mr.  Robson.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  wrong  about 
that,  but  you  make  no  provision  that  they  shall. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  so.  I  may  not  understand  it,  but  I  think 
they  do.  But  whether  they  do  or  not,  I  would  like  to  get  your  idea 
about  that.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  model  situation  to  have  the  packers 
own  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Robson*  I  do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to  the  packer 
owning  the  stockyards. 

Senator  Norris.  The  stockyards  might  be  compared  to  a  public 
market  place.    It  is  the  place  where  things  are  taken  to  be  sold. 
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Would  you  say  that  in  the  public  market  of  the  city  the  ownership 
of  the  market  ought  to  be  in  the  men  who,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  are  the  only  fellows  who  can  buy  in  that  market?  How  would 
you  expect  the  best  results  from  that  kind  of  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Robson.  I  can  not  see  where  the  shipper  would  be  to  any 
disadvantage  if  the  packer  did  own  the  market. 

Senator  Norms.  If  the  market  place  were  owned  by  a  certain  class 
of  men  who  were  the  only  ones  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  business, 
could  buy  in  that  market,  would  you  not  expect  that  there  would 
be  a  combination  of  those  purchases  as  against  the  men  who  had 
the  stock  there  to  sell?  Would  it  not  be  perfectly  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  combination  and  collusion  of  all  kinds?  In 
other  words,  that  would  not  be  the  way  to  have  an  open,  fair,  and 
square  market.  It  would  be  better  if  the  producer  owned  it,  if 
everybody  was  allowed  to  come  in,  but  even  that  would  give  an 
opportunity  to  make  rules  and  regulations  which  might  be  unfair 
to  the  purchaser.  Why  would  it  not  be  the  proper  thing  in  the  case 
of  the  city  market,  for  instance,  for  the  city  to  control  it?  They  do, 
as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Robson.  That  is  all  right. 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  is  what  we  do  not  have  now.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  this  bill  seeks  to  remedy.  Those  who  favor  this 
bill  believe  that  the  purchaser,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  owns  and 
controls  the  market  place,  the  only  place  where  the  producer  of 
stock  can  take  it  and  sell  it.  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that 
is  fair. 

Mr.  Robson.  We  sell  stock  in  the  stockyards,  Senator,  to  outside 
shippers.  I  sell  pretty  nearly  as  much  to  the  outside  shippers  as  I 
do  to  the  packers  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Norris.  Oh,  yes;  but  around  the  stockyards — and  it  is 
perfectly  natural — the  fellows  who  handle  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
have  their  plants,  by  which  they  transform  the  stock  into  a  finished 
product.  It  ought  to  be  that  way.  Now,  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  some  little  portion  of  it  is  purchased  by  some  outsider  and 
shipped  away  to  be  slaughtered  somewhere  else,  they  ought  in  effect 
to  control  the  whole  thing.  They  would  not  even  have  to  own  it  in 
order  to  control  it.  I  suppose  that  by  the  ownership  of  a  minority 
of  stock  in  railway  companies,  even  25  per  cent,  you  would  prac- 
tically be  able  to  control  every  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Robson? 

Mr.  Eobson.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Campbell,  we  will  hear  you  for  a  few  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  VEBNON  CAMPBELL,  GENEKAL  MANAGER  OF 
THE  CALIFORNIA  COOPEBATIVE  CANNERIES,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  might  explain  to  the  committee  that  the  concern 
of  which  I  am  manager  is  a  growers'  organization.  I  have  been  for 
the  last  six  years  engaged  m  the  formation  and  organization  of 
growers'  cooperative  canning  plants.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the 
-committee  that  we,  as  growers,  are  interested  in  this  bill,  because  it 
seems  to  deal  directly  with  the  control  of  live  stock  and  packing 
interests,  but  there  has  come  to  our  attention  section  6  of  the  Kenyon 
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bill,  which  gives  the  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  elimi- 
nate the  so-called  packers  from  the  general  grocery  business.  That 
directly  affects  the  industries  of  California,  in  this  way: 

Going  back  over  the  history  of  the  California  fruit  grower,  you 
probably  are  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  we  have  had  in 
marketing  our  products.  We  have  had,  until  the  war  came  on,  the 
usual  periods  of  great  depression  in  prices  and  inability  to  dispose 
of  our  products.  Swift  &  Co.,  through  their  concern,  Libby,  Ale- 
Neil  &  Libby,  came  into  California  and  up  the  coast,  established 
canning  plants,  and  created  competition  between  the  so-called  trust 
that  we  were  struggling  against  in  California — the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association,  consolidated  lately  into  a  larger  organization 
called  the  California  Packing  Corporation — as  I  say,  these  people 
created  competition  for  the  fruit  industry  in  marketing  our  prod- 
ucts. Morris  to  some  extent,  and  also  Wilson  and  Armour,  have 
been  buying  the  fruit  on  the  coast  and  selling  it  through  their  branch 
houses.  They  have  given  the  California  producer  of  dried  fruits, 
canned  fruits,  and  vegetables  a  much  larger  and  broader  market  for 
their  products. 

I  am  not  interested,  of  course,  in  the  contentions  or  difficulties  as 
between  the  live-stock  men  and  the  packers.  We  are  fruit  growers* 
Listening  to  these  discussions  during  the  last  day  and  a  half  here, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  live-stock  producer  is 
confronted  with  somewhat  the  same  difficulties  that  we  had  20  or  25 
years  ago  in  California,  but  as  an  organizer  and  as  a  leader  of  growers 
in  California — and  I  am  a  large  land  owner  there  myself  and  have 
been  in  the  canning  business  for  some  25  or  26  years,  considered  an 
expert  in  the  canning  business  in  California  and  probably  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  the  business  in  California — I  feel,  if  I  may 
humbly  suggest  to  this  committee,  that  the  farmers  or  live-stock 
producers  are  on  the  wrong  track. 

Now,  I  have  been  before  many  meetings  of  growers  in  California, 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  talking  to  these  people  and 
discussing  their  problems — and  their  problems,  in  a  smaller  way, 
are  not  different  from  the  problems  the  stockmen  are  confronted 
with.     We  had  to  solve  them  in  our  own  way. 

Instead  of  continuing  our  debates  or  recriminations  and  our 
fights  with  the  packer,  we  finally  decided  to  do  the  job  ourselves. 
Our  suggestion,  as  growers,  would  be  that  if  you  do  not  like  the 
way  the  packer  is  doing  the  business,  do  it  yourself.  You  have  got 
the  land,  you  have  got  the  stock,  and  you  have  got  the  money.  Es- 
tablish competition  between  your  cooperative  societies  and  the 
packer. 

I  will  cite  an  instance  in  the  Santa  Clara  Vallev  which  occurred 
this  spring.  We  began  building  our  fruit  factories  there  along  in 
the  spring,  but  are  not  quite  ready  for  the  cherry  crop.  The  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Corporation  and  other  canners  gradually  reduced 
the  price  of  cherries.  They  started  in  at  about  13  cents  per  pound 
and  fell  to  6  cents.  Cherry  growers  came  to  the  cannery  and  said: 
"Can't  vou  <ret  readv  in  a  hum'?  We  want  to  can  cherries."  We 
made  extra  efforts  and  finally  began  to  operate  on  cherries.  That 
has  made  the  growers  an  advance  of  eight  cents  as  against  former 
values     Thp  ©rices  ininiori;rtfAl"  -ose  to  10,  12,  and  13  cents  a  pound. 

W  me  trr  ito  market  over  a  year  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  do  you  can 
vegetables  as  well  as  fruits  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do.  We  can  vegetables  and  fruits.  There  are 
seven  canneries  operating  cooperatively,  and  we  will  pack  this  year 
some  $4,000,000  worth  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Now,  our  particular  opposition  to  this  bill,  as  I  say,  is  to  section 
tt  of  the  Kenyon  bill,  which  puts  the  packer  out  of  business  as  a 
wholesale  grocer,  or  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
put  them  out  of  business  as  wholesale  grocers.  We  have  no  partic- 
ular love  for  the  wholesale  grocers.  They  have,  through  their 
organizations  throughout  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  the 
organizations  of  retail  dealers,  consistently  robbed  the  California 
producers  for  years  and  years,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
meat  packers,  whether  they  are  a  trust  or  not,  to  enter  that  field  and 
give  those  fellows  a  little  competition. 

We  sell  some  to  Armour,  some  to  Libby,  and  occasionally  some 
to  Moms.  Probably  half  of  our  total  output  will  go  to  the  packers. 
We  prefer  them  as  buyers.  They  are  honest  in  their  dealings, 
prompt  in  their  payments,  find  very  little  fault  with  the  goods,  and 
give  us  good  service  generally. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  witness  who  testified  before  me, 
in  regard  to  cars,  I  ship  hundreds  of  cars  during  a  season  and  we 
have  never  had — although  we  furnish  considerable  goods  to  the 
packers — we  have  never  found  them  delivering  their  cars  to  us  for 
shipment  of  goods  east;  we  always  apply  to  the  railroads  for  cars, 
and  are  unable  to  get  any  preferential  treatment,  so  far  as  we  know, 
because  of  some  of  these  cars  going  to  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  cars  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  use  two  classes  of  cars.  Until  the  winter  sea- 
son comes  on  we  ship  in  ordinary  box  cars.  After  the  weather  be- 
comes cold,  for  shipments  that  go  north  into  the  cold  country,  we 
are  compelled  to  use  refrigerator  cars.  Now,  it  is  understood,  I 
think,  that  some  of  the  packers — possibly  Armour  owns  a  lot  of 
cars  that  we  use  for  green  fruit  shipments  out  of  California.  We 
shipped  about  $75,000,000  worth  of  citrus  fruits  from  California 
last  year,  most  of  which  were  shipped  by  the  association — the  Citrus 
Growers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  own  those  cars? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No:  we  do  not  have  our  own  cars;  we  get  very 
good  service  as  to  cars.  The  Citrus  Growers  are  amply  able  to 
build  and  furnish  their  own  cars  or  buy  their  own  cars  if  thev  needed 
them,  but  we  get  cars  furnished  as  needed.  We  shipped  from  the 
Tulare  County  Peach  Canning  Association  and  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  to  our  factory  in  the  north  this  year  in  refrigerator  cars  fur- 
nished by  the  railroads,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  cars. 

California  ships  immense  quantities  of  fruits  east  in  refrigerator 
cars.  *  These  cars  are  all  furnished  by  the  railroads  and  are  composed, 
as  is  shown  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  that  possibly 
half  of  those  cars  are  owned  by  Armour  or  some  of  the  meat  packers. 
But  all  are  treated  alike.  Although  we  are  a  competitor  of  Libby's, 
I  have  never  seen  them  loading  in  other  than  the  regular  cars  that 
the  rest  of  us  are  using  on  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  use  the  packer  cars? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  packers  own  some  of  those  different  car 
lines,  those  refrigerator  car  lines  as  we  call  them  out  there :  1  do  not 
know  which  ones  they  do  own — probably  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express. 
I  know  that  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  at  one  time  had  a  green-fruit  express 
on  the  coast,  and  after  they  were  practically  put  out  of  business  by 
the  growers'  organization  they  sold  their  cars  to  Armour,  so  that 
Armour  owns  that  line  of  cars. 

So  far  as  my  people  are  concerned,  my  board  of  directors  sent  me 
here  with  these  instructions,  saying  they  were  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  licensing  system  in  any  form ;  that  they  felt  the  remedy  for  any 
existing  evils  was  cooperation,  and  that  what  we  do  need  is  a  free 
and  unrestricted  market,  which  we  do  not  have  to-day. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  I  have  tried  to  buy  California  grapes  on  this 
market  here  at  retail.  I  am  asked  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 
We  are  happy  out  there  to  receive  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  N orris.  That  is  what  the  grower  gets? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  From  2  to  4  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  is  perfectly  well  satisfied.  Many 
years  we  only  get  $15  a  ton.  The  packers  are  not  interested  in  those 
grapes  in  any  way,  but  the  jobbers  are  interested.  Four  years  ago 
the  peaches  were  dropping  on  the  ground  in  California,  thousands 
of  tons.  The  papers  in  Los  Angeles  advertised  that  the  farmers 
would  give  consumers  peaches  for  the  picking. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  per  pound  to  get  fruits  here 
from  California? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  rate,  with  icing,  will  run  about  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  pound. 

.  Senator  Norris.  Where  do  you  sell  those  grapes  that  you  get  2 
cents  a  oound  for  ?    Who  buys  them  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  system  is  like  this.  I  will  explain  the  whole 
system.  We  first  have  a  packer ;  that  is,  where  the  growers  are  not 
in  cooperation.  The  grower,  delivers  his  fruit  to  the  packer,  or  con- 
tracts to  deliver  it,  at  such  and  such  a  price.  He  may  bargain  with 
him  early  in  the  season  at  2  cents  a  pound,  later  on  at  3  cents,  and 
possibly  if  the  market  is  good  he  gets  4  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  particular  reference  to  your  cooperative  as- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Our  cooperative  association  shipped  about  $36,000,- 
000  wrorth  of  green  fruits  last  year.  Its  headquarters  are  located 
at  Sacramento.  I  will  explain  the  system,  Senator.  We  have  local 
green-fruit  packing  sheds  or  houses,  owned  by  the  growers  coopera- 
tively. The  grower  does  not  know  what  price  he  is  going  to  receive 
for  his  fruit,  but  he  will  deliver  it  to  the  packing  shed  and  there  it 
is  properly  packed — first  graded  and  then  packed  and  loaded.  It  is 
then  consigned  to  the  auction  markets  throughout  the  United  States — 
consigned  in  the  care  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
which  is  the  orange  and  lemon  growers'  organization.  They  have 
their  own  agents  throughout  the  country  in  the  various  markets  in 
which  green  fruits  are  sold. 

The  modus  operandi  is  this.  Samples  are  drawn  from  the  cars 
which  are  received  each  day,  and  they  are  placed  where  they  can  be 
seen  in  the  auction  room.     Buyers,  large  and  small,  come  in 
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Senator  Capper.  Where  do  you  say  these  auction  rooms  are? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  practically  every  city.  I  think  you  will  find 
one  here.  They  have  them  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
all  the  various  large  markets  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  in  the 
canning  end  of  the  cooperative  business  out  there,  and  I  am  not 
as  familiar  as  I  might  be  with  the  green-fruit  end  of  it,  but  I  have 
visited  some  of  their  markets  and  know  the  way  the  goods  are 
handled.  I  used  as  a  boy  to  work  for  the  orange  growers' 
association  in  its  early  stages,  when  it  was  first  organized,  so  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  their  methods. 

The  auctioneer  will  auction  off  the  lots  and  they  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Of  course,  the  largest  buyers  are  the  jobbers,  those 
who  have  facilities  for  storage  and  are  the  distributors  of  these  goods 
throughout  the  small  towns  and  throughout  the  cities.  These  jobbers 
virtually  control  the  green-fruit  markets  of  the  United  States.  I 
will  explain  how  that  is  done. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  when  fruit  was  wasting  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  called  on  a  great  many  retail  dealers  throughout  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  offering  to  buy  peaches.  Peaches  were  selling  at 
from  5  cents  a  pound,  retail,  to  $80  or  $100  a  ton  within  gunshot 
of  orchards,  where  you  could  pick  them  up  for  nothing.  I  asked 
many  of  these  retail  dealers  why  they  did  not  go  to  the  auctions  and 
pick  this  fruit  and  sell  it  to  the  consumer.  They  said,  "  We  are  un- 
able to  do  that,  because  if  we  did  we  would  be  boycotted  by  the 
jobber.  He  would  not  furnish  us  bananas,  pineapples,  and  other 
products  which  the  retailer  would  have  to  buy.  We  would  be  put 
out  of  business." 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  the  jobber  you  include  the 
packer  as  well  as  the  wholesale  house  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  wholesale  dealer  is  the  jobber.  We  use  the 
terms  interchangeably  in  our  business.  We,  as  canners,  speak  of 
the  wholesaler  as  a  jobber. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this:  We,  as  producers,  feel 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  this  Congress  is  not  reaching  the  heart 
of  the  trouble 

Senator  Norris.  T  wish,  you  would  trace  those  grapes  down  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  When  the  jobber  gets 
the  grapes  he  just  asks  the  retail  dealer  probably  twice  what  he 
paid,  depending  upon  the  free  movement  of  the  grapes  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Senator  Capper.  Does  not  the  jobber  sell  to  the  commission  man 
out  in  the  smaller  city? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  some  cases  that  is  done,  but  not  in  the  cities. 

Senator  Capper.  Take  my  own  city  of  Topeka.  I  know  the  re- 
tailers of  that  town  all  buy  from  the  commission  men  there. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  true ;  that  is  a  reshipping  point,  and  that 
again  adds  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer  in  that  particular  district. 

Senator  Capper.  There  are  about  8  or  10  profits  taken  off  before 
it  finally  gets  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  difficulty.  And  the  thought  I  want 
to  leave  with  this  committee,  and  the  thing  that  appears  to  us  to 
be  necessary,  is  a  free  and  unrestricted  market.     The  reason  we 
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enter  our  protest  against  these  bills  is  not  that  there  are  certain 
evils  in  the  packing  industry.  We  have  no  objection  to  their  cor- 
rection; in  fact,  we  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  anything  to 
the  packers  that  you  want  to  do  to  them.  But  we  as  producers  feel 
that  the  thing  we  want  is  a  free  and  unrestricted  market.  Because, 
when  we  were  selling  our  peaches  at  $10  a  ton  to  the  canner,  which 
canned  goods  when  packed  were  costing  the  canner  approximately 
,  95  cents  a  dozen  to  a  dollar  a  dozen,  the  housewife  was  paying  from 
$4.20  to  $4.80  a  dozen  for;  and  the  packer  was  making  about  £20 
a  ton  profit. 

Senator  Norris.  Let.  us  get  to  the  grapes  again  and  finish  tracing: 
them  to  the  consumer.  You  got  them  into  the  jobbers  hands.  He 
sells  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  citv  he  will  sell  direct  to  the  retailer 
dealer. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  retailer,  of  course,  sells  to  the  consumer f 

Mr.  Campbell.  To  the  consumer. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  it  right.  First,  here  is  tin. 
producer.    He  brings  them  in  to  your  cooperative  society  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  He  gets  2  cents  a  pound.  That  does  not  pay 
for  the  packing  or  sorting  or  anything  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  you  have  to  add  that  on. 

Senator  Xorris.  That  is  added  on.  Then  after  they  are  sorted 
and  packed  your  association  ships  a  carload  to  Washington.  Here 
they  are  sold  at  public  auction  as  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes:  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  market,  but  in 
most  markets  they  are  sold  at  public  auction. 

Senator  Norris.  To  whom  do  you  consign  them  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  consign  them  to  our  agent  here. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  in  the  case  you  have  described  there  would 
not  be  so  very  manv  commissions  to  come  off? 

Mr.  Campbell.  2?o,  sir;  but  they  are  good  fat  ones. 

Senator  Norris.  I  suppose  they  must  be  if  the  first  man  pets 
2  cents  and  the  last  man  pays  25.  Somebody  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  takes  23  cents  out  of  a  pound  of  grapes? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  course  the  railroad  gets  a  share. 

Senator  Norris.  How  much  does  the  railroad  get  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  there  is  2H  cents  divided  between  the  re- 
tailer and  the  jobber,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  in  the  canned  goods  business  the  situation  is  about  like 
this.  Before  the  war — and  it  is  much  better  to  discuss  trade  con- 
ditions as  before  the  war,  because  we  are  going  to  get  low  prices 
again  as  producers — the  producer  was  receiving  during  1914  and 
1915  in  California  about  $10  or  $15  a  ton,  and  in  some  cases  only 
about  $5  a  ton.  for  his  peaches.  That  is  what  brought  about  this 
cooperative  canning  business.  The  packer  was  not  making  much 
money.  We  had  a  lot  of  small  packers  and  our  experience  has  been 
that  the  more  packers  we  have  the  worse  off  we  are.  I  think  that 
will  be  the  experience  with  the  meat  producers*  because  compe- 
tition does  not  help  you  any,  it  only  creates  increased  competition 
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in  selling  and  reducing  the  cost  to  the  producer.  It  is  the  wrong 
kind  of  competition.  It  was  so  in  California  and  we  finally  found 
that  out. 

We  got  from  $10  to  $15  a  ton  for  peaches.  The  canner  would 
make  a  profit  of  $10.  The  packer  would  add  an  additional  $10  or 
$15  or  $20  profit  to  those  peaches.  Add  on  his  cost,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $50  a  ton — cans,  cases,  and  labor.  The  broker  would 
receive  about  $5  for  his  commission  in  selling  to  the  wholesaler.  The 
wholesaler  would  make  about  $50  a  ton,  and  the  retailer  would  add 
on  $100.  We  found  it  was  costing  us  in  profits — this  system  of  dis- 
tribution— about  $20  a  ton  to  reach  the  consumer.    We  only  got  $10. 

Now,  it  has  been  my  business  to  try  to  remedy  that  condition 
for  the  farmers  growing  cannery  fruits,  and  we  feel  that  if  Congress 
would  give  us  free  and  unrestricted  markets  so  that  we  could  get 
by  the  broker  and  the  broker's  association,  the  jobber  and  the  jobber's 
associations,  the  retail  dealers  and  the  retail  associations  and  reach 
the  consumer,  who  would  organize  purposely  to  buy  direct  from 
ns — if  you  would  make  it  possible  for  grocers'  associations  to  buy 
direct  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  this  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Senator  Capper.  What  suggestion  have  you  as  to  how  we  can 
bring  that  about? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  are  two  ways.  You  can  enter  upon  this- 
licensing  system ;  prohibit  speculators  from  buying  any  food ;  allow 
no  man  who  is  not  a  legitimate  broker,  a  wholesale,  or  retail  dealer,  or 
consumer  to  engage  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  foodstuffs,  and 
you  can  fix  the  maximum  profits  of  each.  But  the  objection  we 
have  to  that  license  system  is  that  if  you  fix  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  broker  and  the  wholesale  dealer  and  the  retail 
dealer  you  will  fasten  upon  this  country  and  legalize  a  system  of 
distribution — called  by  most  handlers  "the  regular  channels  of 
trade" — in  such  a  way  that  we  will  be  in  a  rut  that  we  can  never 
get  out  of,  because  you  will  legalize  these  profits. 

It  seems  better  to  us  who  ha,ve  studied  the  problem  for  years 
that  if  you  will  make  it  an  offense  for  a  meat  packer,  a  flour  manu- 
facturer, a  canner  of  vegetables,  or  a  manufacturer  of  breakfast 
foods,  to  refuse  to  sell  to  a  consumers'  organization,  a  retail  grocers' 
organization  or  to  any  consumers'  or  merchants'  organization  at  the 
lowest  price  made  to  anyone  you  will  at  once  correct  the  evil.  If 
you  make  it  impossible  for  jobbers  or  wholesale  dealers  or  retail 
dealers  to  operate  that  boycott  against  us  as  packers,  against  the  pro- 
ducers who  are  cooperating  to  try  to  reach  the  consumer,  you  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  this  wThole  problem. 

Senator  Norms.  That  means  that  you  would  by  law  require  them 
to  sell  to  everybody  alike? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would,  sir.  That  seems  revolutionary,  but  I 
would  like  to  inquire  if  anyone  has  found  where  by  statute  or  by 
divine  right,  I  as  a  representative  of  the  producers  am  compelled 
to  sell  to  a  jobbers'  association  only  that  I  can  not  sell  to  a  retail 
dealer  or  consumer. 

Senator  Norms.  You  would  not  have  us  take  away  your  right 
to  sell  to  a  jobber,  but  compel  you  to  sell  to  anybody  else  on  the  same 
conditions  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Absolutely.  We  have  in  this  country  the  most 
gigantic  organizations  built  up  in  the  restraint  of  trade  that  was 
ever  known  in  the  world.  That  is  the  wholesale  grocers'  and  retail 
grocers'  associations.  It  is  a  hydra-headed  monster,  because  it  has 
associations  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States,  and 
these  people  are  allied  in  city,  State,  and  national  organizations. 

Senator  Norms.  And  I  think  you  ought  to  add  that  the  man  who 
does  not  want  to  go  into  them  is  forced  in,  as  evidenced  by  the  very 
illustration  you  gave  of  the  retailer  in  Los  Angeles.  They  boycott 
him  and  put  him  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  illustration.  Four 
years  ago  I  was  managing  a  growers'  organization  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  We  were  picking  a  lot  of  peaches  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  We  had  in  the  fall  10,000  cases  of  pie  peaches, 
packed  in  gallon  cans — 10,000  dozen,  I  should  saj,  that  we  were 
unable  to  sell  to  the  wholesalers  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
board  of  directors,  composed  of  11  farmers,  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, why  can  you  not  sell  those  peaches?  We  need  the  money/' 
I  said,  "  The  wholesalers  throughout  the  United  States  do  not  need 
any  peaches."  "  Well,"  they  said, "  is  there  anyone  who  will  buy  those 
peaches?"  I  said,  "  Yes;  the  bakers  will  buy  those  peaches."  "Why 
don't  you  sell  them  to  the  bakers?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "we  woulcl 
immediately  get  into  trouble  with  the  wholesalers." 

Well,  they  did  not  believe  it,  so  I  circularized  the  small  baker* 
throughtout  the  Middle  West,  and  presently  I  began  to  receive  checks 
and  orders  for  job  lots  of  these  pie  peaches,  and  I  began  to  ship 
them  East.  Immediately  those  goods  began  to  arrive  in  the  East, 
shortly  after  the  first  lot  came  in  near  Chicago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  buyer  of  I  think  the  largest  jobbing  house  in  the  Middle 
West,  in  Chicago,  a  man  that  I  have  done  a  lot  of  business  with  in 
the  last  20  years.  The  letter  read  something  like  this:  "  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, with  all  years  of  experience,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you 
would  know  better  than  to  undertake  to  sell  to  the  consuming  trade. 
We  have  placed  with  you  orders  for  several  carloads  of  canned  fruits. 
You  can  cancel  those  orders,  and  we  will  cease  to  do  business  with 
you  until  you  stop  this  practice." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  situation  so  far  as  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  in  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Senator  Norms.  What  did  vou  do  when  vou  got  that  letter? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  knew  I  would  get  such  a  letter,  and  I  spread  it 
before  my  directors.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  told  him  we  would 
not  do  it  any  more.  I  think  I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  wanted 
to  demonstrate  something  to  my  directors. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  is  not  that  practice  illegal,  under  the  law 
that  created  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  do  you  not  suppose 
you  might  have  accomplished  something  if  you  had  turned  that 
correspondence  over  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  just  completed  an  investigation  of  the . wholesale 
grocers  in  southern  California.  The  complaint  was  filed  by  the  Los 
Angolcs  Grocery  Co.,  which  is  a  retail  cooperative  buying  society 
owned  by  400  small  retail  grocers  in  and  about  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles.    I  might  say  that  I  learned  the  complaints  filed  by  the  Los 
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Angeles  Grocery  Co.  were  found  to  be  correct,  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  buy  sugar  and  many  other  supplies,  including  canned 
goods,  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

Very  few  retail  dealers  have  the  courage  to  attack  the  jobbers* 
organizations.  Further,  no  manufacturer  wishes  to  face  alone  the 
difficulties  he  will  get  into  if  he  starts  prosecution  of  a  certain  set  of 
wholesale  grocers.  He  will,  of  course,  gain  the  enmity  of  every 
grocer  throughout  the  United  States.  That  is  the  situation  which, 
the  manufacturers  of  food  products  and  the  retail  dealers  face,  a 
condition  which  we  can  not  remedy,  a  condition  which  only  Congress 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  can  remedy. 

Senator  Norms.  Maybe  we  have  not  remedied  it,  but  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  things  we  tried  to  remedy  when  we  passed  the  law 
providing  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That  would  be  un- 
fair competition;  there  is  no  question  about  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  prove  it ;  it  is  pretty 
had  to  catch  them.  It  is  a  condition  which  none  of  us  packers  want 
to  fight.  We  have  troubles  enough  of  our  own  without  taking  up 
that  question.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  am  not  a  legislator,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out  some  way 
to  cut  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Senator  Norris.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  we  as  producers  are  ready  to  help. 

We  are  not  protesting  against  these  bills,  because  they  are  in- 
fringing upon  the  packers'  special  privileges.  We  hope  you  will 
eliminate  those,  whatever  they  may  be.  But  we  do  feel  that  this 
licensing  system,  if  you  start  it,  will  extend  to  every  other  line  of 
food  handler  and  will  fasten  upon  us  this  thing  that  we  can  not 
get  rid  of.  That  is  what  is  bothering  us.  We  as  growers  and  you, 
as  meat  producers  can  fix  your  packing  business  if  you  want  to. 
That  you  can  solve  as  we  are  solving  it  in  California.  But  we 
can  not  get  to  the  consumer — we  are  held  away — and  we  would  like 
to  have  that  right.  If  there  is  any  Senator  or  Congressman  here 
who  can  frame  a  bill  which  will  cure  the  present  evil  and  solve 
the  problem  for  the  producer  and  the  consumer  we  are  all  back 
of  him. 

Senator  Capper.  You  say  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  in- 
vestigating that  Los  Angeles  situtaion? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  I  think  they  have  finished  that  investiga- 
tion. 

Senator  Capper.  They  have  made  no  report? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  matter  was  in 
hand  when  I  left  the  coast.    But  we  have  felt  that  we  have  been 

?rofiting  from  the  packers  handling  and  buying  of  our  fruits, 
'hey  have  markets  all  over  the  world  which  we  can  not  reach. 
They  have  been  a  benefit  to  us,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  them,  be- 
cause we  own  our  own  fruits  and  our  packing  houses.  What  they 
may  do  to  the  meat  producers  is  a  different  question,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  need  be  a  serious  one  if  the  meat  producers  will  do  as  we 
have  been  compelled  to  do  in  California.  We  have  our  own  irriga- 
tion system.  We  have  eliminated  private  ownership  of  water,  and 
we  are  not  afraid  of  the  meat  packer  or  anybody  else.  We  will 
use  his  facilities  and  be  glad  to  get  them. 
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Senator  Norms.  Do  you  do  any  business  with  the  retail  people  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  that  is  impossible. 
Senator  Norris.  It  is  not  because  you  do  not  want  to? 
Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  would  like  to. 
Senator  Norris.  It  is  because  of  those  conditions? 
Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  my  notion  it  is  something  that 
should  be  investigated  and  straightened  out. 
I  thank  you. 

Senator  Norris.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Bright,  we  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  L.  C.  BRIGHT,  LIVE-STOCK  RAISER,  MAKFA, 

TEX. 

Mr.  Bright.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  president 
of  the  Pan  Handle  &  Southwestern  Stockmen's  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  El  Paso ;  and  also  that  just  as  I  was  ready  to  start 
I  received  a  telegram  from  W.  W.  Turney,  who  is  president  of  tlu 
Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  urging  me  to  come.  So  to  that 
extent  I  am  representing  not  only  my  own  association  but  the  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association  also. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  is  the  size  of  your  own  association,  Mr 
Bright? 

Mr.  Bright.  Well,  we  have  a  membership,  I  believe,  of  about 
10,000  and  represent  nearly  a  million  cattle. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Proceed,  please,  Mr.  Bright,  and  give  us  your 
views  on  this  legislation  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bright.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  for  40  years 
exclusively,  and  after  years  of  observation  of  the  market  system  and 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market,  up  one  week  and  down  the  next, 
without  any  corresponding  reduction  in  prices  to  the  consumer;  and 
also  the  usual  slump  in  prices  which  comes  during  the  fall  season,  the 
October  slump  in  prices,  which  has  put  many  cattlemen  out  of  busi- 
ness: and  also  the  prosecution  a  good  many  years  ago  by  Garfield, 
which  resulted  in  the  packers  claiming  immunity — I  could  not  see 
what  honest  and  innocent  men  wanted  with  immunity — and  after 
reading  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Food  Administrator, 
and  also  the  finding  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Mar- 
keting Committee,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  packers 
combine  is  the  most  powerful  monopoly  in  the  world,  and  that  its 
grip  on  the.  food  supply  of  our  Nation  is  increasing  to  an  alarming 
extent. 

The  packers  are  lending  millions  to  the  range  cattle  men  of  the 
west  and  northwest,  which  gives  them  a  tremendous  leverage.  By 
calling  in  these  loans  they  can  force  sufficient  cattle  to  the  market 
at  any  time  to  supply  their  needs,  and  of  course  the  men  who  bor- 
row so  heavily  are  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  when  it  comes 
to  testifying  against  them.  I  would  like  to  see  the  producer  and 
consumer  show  a  solid  front  in  favor  of  the  Kendrick  and  Kenyon 
bills,  and  to  the  man  who  is  opposed  to  the  license  system  as  pro- 
posed by  these  bills,  it  is  up  to  him  to  prescribe  a  better  remedy. 
As  I  see  it,  if  the  packer  complies  with  the  law  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm :  his  license  will  not  be  revoked.     If  he  willfully  ignore? 
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the  law  he  deserves  to  be  put  out  of  business.  I  do  not  want  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  packers  are  inclined  to  close  the  cat- 
tlemen out,  but  the  contrary  is  true.  That  is,  it  would  be  an  unwise 
policy  for  the  packer  to  put  the  cattlemen  out  of  business,  for 
should  they  put  the  cattlemen  and  other  meat  producers  out  of  bus- 
iness the  packer  would  necessarily  go  out  of  business  with  them. 

I  think  our  marketing  system  is  not  sound,  to  say  the  least.  The 
only  market  to  speak  of  that  the  cattleman  has  is  the  market  that 
is  controlled  by  the  packers.  I  have  often  consigned  cattle  to  a  com- 
mission firm  that  I  personally  did  not  know.  Those  cattle  were  sold 
by  a  seller  I  did  not  know  to  a  buyer  that  I  did  not  know,  fed  by 
men  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with,  weighed  by  a  man  that  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  and  the  account  of  sales  was  made  out  by 
a  bookkeeper  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about.  I  think  that  to 
protect  our  interests  they  ought  to  be  placed  under  license.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  better  remedy ;  I  can  not  imagine  a  better  one. 

If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  ask  me  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
any  information  that  is  in  my  power  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Bright  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Bright.  I  will  say  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  a  man  loads 
cattle,  and,  of  course,  when  he  loads  cars  they  are  gone  from  him. 
It  is  very  often  the  case  that  a  man  will  get  $10  a  head  less  for 
•cows  and  steers  on  the  market  than  he  would  have  taken  for  them 
at  home.  He  is  helpless  after  they  are  loaded  on  the  cars;  they  are 
gone. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Bright,  you  have  had  opportunity  to  con- 
fer with  a  great  many  of  your  members  recently? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You 'have  talked  with  them  about  this  legis- 
lation ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What  is  their  attitude  toward  it? 

Mr.  Bright.  Well,  they  are  not  as  enthusiastic  for  the  Kendrick 
and  Kenyon  bills  now  as  thev  were  six  months  ago.  While  they  all 
say  that,  something  ought  to  be  done,  they  do  not  seem  to  know  what 
it  ought  to  be.  They  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  regulation,  but  there  has 
been  so  much  propaganda  and  literature  circulated  and  influences 
brought  to  bear  that  they  are  confused  and  do  not  seem  to  know 
hardly  what  they  want  done,  but  they  think  something  ought  to  be 
done. 

Senator  Kendrick.  They  want  some  kind  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  I  talked  with  a  man  the  other 
day,  and  he  said  he  did  not  like  to  have  a  little  dude  from  New 
Jersey  to  tell  him  how  to  manage  his  business.  It  seems  that  the 
chief  influence  brought  to  bear  on  them  is  that  it  might  turn  out  like 
the  Government  management  of  railroads. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Has  that  statement  been  generally  made? 

Mr.  Bright.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  it  is  liable  to  turn  out  that  way? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes ;  that  is  the  first  thing  you  hear :  "  Look  at  the 
Government,  what  they  did  with  the  railroads.  What  would  they 
do  with  this  business?  "  But,  aside  from  that,  other  influences  have 
been  brought  to  bear. 
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Here  is  a  market  letter  I  n 

you  gentlemen  that  has  glass* 

gives  you  an  idea  of  what  soi 

out. 

Senator  Nokris.  Do  you  wa 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,sir ;  the  £ 

Senator  Norris.  This  is  on 

Stock  Commission  Co.,  Fort 

5,1919: 


While  the  receipts  in  the  cattle  j 
is  lower  on  everything  except  enlv 
sight  until  this  agitation  at  Wash 
stage,  so  that  the  packers  as  well  a 

At  present  the  producer  Is  footln; 

Is  that  all  you  wanted  me  t 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir.  Noi 
brought  to  bear,  or  one  of  tr. 
holding  this  out  to  the  produc 
another. 

They  talk  about  railroad  n 
man  that  is  like  shaking  a  rec 
think  that  would  not  do  at  •; 
the  business  will  be  run  by  s< 
There  has  been  a  kind  of  cire 
would  you  like  to  have  your  bi 
to  tell  you  what  to  do  ( 

Another  objection  I  have  hi 
talking  to  a  man  the  other  d: 
over  the  stockyards  and  refr 
kind  of  socialistis  idea,  and  t 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  ; 
Germanizing  American  busini 

Mr.  Bright.  No;  I  did  not 

Senator  Norris.  You  have 
are  behind  this  legislation,  ha 

Mr.  Bright.  Well,  I  have 
know  whether  I  have  heard  1 
I  receive  pamphlets  and  bo 
pretty  often,  presenting  theii 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  n 
think  it  is  a  dangerous  pro] 
men  have  too  much  power.    I 

Even  in  San  Antonio,  1 
no  doubt  yon  have  heard  abo 
would  drive  a  bunch  of  cattle 
would  be  bought  by  one  man 
would  be  seen  to  be  divided  u 
different  butchers.  I  do  not  1 
gotten  the  idea  from  the  San 
a  long  time  ago. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  you 
body! 
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Mr,  Bright.  I  do  not  know  whore  they  got  it.  But  I  think  it  is 
a  natural  consequence  that  if  men  have  power  to  do  these  things 
they  will,  do  it.  I  think  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  men  who  would 
do  just  Jike  the  packers  if  they  had  the  power ;  that  if  they  were  com- 
bined they  would  exercise  the  power  that  they  had.  I  believe  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  that  power  away  from  them,  so  that  neither 
they  nor  any  other  association  of  men  can  accomplish  that  mo- 
nopoly. 

Senator  Norms.  According  to  your  best  judgement,  that  represents 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  do  not  want,  as  I  understand  you,  to 
have  any  legislation  passed  that  will  materially  interfere  \yith  or 
upset  the  packing-house  industry  any  more  than  you  would  want 
your  own  business  upset? 

Mr.  Bright.  No. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  you  do  believe  that  some  legislation  ought 
to  be  enacted? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Bright.  I  can  not  think  of  anything. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Bright.  And  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  concludes  the  list  for  to-day,  doesn't 
it,  Senator  Kendrick? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  counsel  for  Armour  &  Co., 
making  the  same  offer  that  has  been  made  by  other  packers  as  to 
having  their  books  examined  by  some  expert  accountants.  The  let- 
ter may  go  in  the  record : 

Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Jr.,  Lawyer, 
Room  1204,  208  South  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  September  12,  1919. 
Hod.  A.  J.  Gronna,  Chairman, 

Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  there  has  been  submitted  to  your  com- 
mi  tee  for  its  consideration  a  resolution  by  Senator  Harrison  to  empower  your 
committee,  in  connection  with  its  hearings  on  Senate  Bills  Nos.  2199  and  2202, 
to  employ  accountants  or  other  experts  to  examine  the  books  and  records  of 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  touching  any  matter  under  consideration  by 
the  commitee. 

On  behalf  of  Armour  &  Co.,  I  wish  to  advise  the  committee  we  heartily 
welcome  such  an  examination  and  audit  of  its  books  and  records  by  competent,, 
disinterested  and  impartial  chartered  accountants  who  have  not  previously 
been  connected  with  any  such  investigation* 

We  wish  also  to  assure  the  committee  that  all  books  and  records  of  Armour 
&  Go.  are  open  to,  and  at  the  disposal  of,  your  committee  or  such  disinterested 
and  impartial  chartered  accountants  as  you  may  appoint,  and  that  the  com- 
pany and  its  officials  will  gladly  give  to  your  committee  or  its  appointees  every 
aid  within  its  or  their  power  to  facilitate  such  an  audit  or  examination. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  J.  Faulkner,  Jr., 
Counsel  for  Armour  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  and  is  understood,  I  believe, 
that  this  will  conclude  the  hearings  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Un- 
til I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  no  definite  announcement  can  be  made  as  to  when  we  will 
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resume  our  sittings.    But  such  announcement  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future. 

The  committee  will  therefore  stand  adjourned  subject  to  call  by 
the  chairman. 

( And,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to 
call  by  the  chairman.) 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Military  Aitaibs, 

September  lSt  1919, 

Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Gbonna  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  which  I  received  a 
couple  of  days  ago  from  Representative  Marvin  Jones,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Jones  repre- 
sents the  district  in  Texas  in  which  my  modest  cattle  operations  are  carried 
on.  With  his  letter  he  incloses  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 
George  Reynolds  is  a  very  well-known  cattleman.  His  letter  Is  a  pretty  pic- 
turesque and  forceful  document.  Do  you  suppose  it  could  be  printed  in  the 
hearings? 

Sincerely,  yours, 

J.  W.  Wadswobth,  Jr. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.t  September  5, 1919. 

Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Senator  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  letter  which  was  handed  to  me  with 
the  request  that  it  be  sent  to  you  accompanied  by  the  further  request  that  you 
either  read  or  have  the  same  read  before  the  committee  which  is  conducting  the 
hearings. 

You  will  note  that  the  letter  is  addressed  to  Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna,  but  this  party 
was  not  acquainted  with  Senator  Gronna,  nor  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  per- 
sonally meeting  him,  and  I  was  requested  to  send  the  same  to  you. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  anxious  for  the  letter  to  be  actually  read  before  the  com- 
mittee, as  were  also  other  stockmen  who  spoke  to  me  about  the  same. 

Assuring  you  in  advance  of  my  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in  the  matter, 
I  am, 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Marvin  Jones. 


Minocqua,  Wis.,  August  Al,  1919. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna, 

United  St  a  tea  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Why  should  the  packers  be  made  scapegoats  by  this 
great  American  Government?  Why  should  we  confiscate  their  property  be- 
cause they  have  made  a  success  of  their  business  by  being  able  to  utilise  all  that 
the  country  butchers  lose,  which  must  be  20  per  cent  of  the  live  animal?  To 
hurt  the  packers  hurts  all  producers,  even  to  the  poor  widow  who  raise? 
chickens  and  a  few  eggs  to  sell.  When  was  the  live  animal  ever  known  to 
bring  as  much  on  foot  as  it  does  now?  We  have  seen  the  day  in  the  sixties  when 
cattle  could  be  bought  for  $3  to  $5  per  head  in  many  places  in  the  great  range 
country.  We  have  also  been  in  the  stockyards  in  Chicago  in  the  eighties  when 
the  yards  could  not  hold  the  hogs  and  cattle.  There  would  be  40,000  cattle  and 
100,000  hogs,  and,  of  course,  the  packers  would  reap  a  harvest,  for  there  wis 
more  than  they  could  possibly  use,  though  thousands  of  telegrams  were  sent 
broadcast  by  the  commission  men  to  the  producers  to  hold  back  their  ship- 
ments, which  producers  have  never  been  able,  as  yet,  to  regulate.  Why  should 
the  Government  take  charge  of  the  packers  to  the  detriment  of  the  producers! 
Who  caused  tha  UWl  jprice  of  living  and  inflation  of  our  money?  Our  Govern- 
ment and  the  «•  *-  ending,  produced  this  condition.    When  the  Government 
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bought  millions  of  tons  of  food,  which  is  now  in  storage  in  Siberia  and  all  oyer 
England  and  France,  and  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  Were  the  packers 
accountable  for  this?  Were  the  packers  accountable  for  the  food  held  in  cold 
storage  by  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

We  are  getting  the  highest  prices  that  beef  was  ever  known  to  bring  on  foot, 
and  we  do  all  we  can  to  get  the  highest  price  possible.  Cattle  are  now  bringing 
as  high  as  $250  per  head  on  foot,  and  we,  together  with  Kendricks  &  Co.,  would 
get  $500  per  head  for  them  if  we  could.  If  the  packers  should  choose  to  shut 
up  shop  for  six  months  or  a  year,  what  the  result  would  be  no  man  could  tell. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  silver  lining  of  our  business  after  three  years 
of  the  most  disastrous  drought  that  ever  visited  the  range  country  from  Mon- 
tana to  Mexico,  and  now  have  this  nightmare  come  upon  us.  We  have  been  in 
the  stock-shipping  business  since  the  packers  first  began  in  Chicago  and  the  first 
railroad  reached  the  range  country.  Of  course,  we  have  seen  low  prices  and 
hard  times  in  this  business,  and  many  times  have  been  on  the  market  when 
there  was  more  live  stock  than  buyers.  Are  the  packers  to  blame  for  that?  No. 
The  producer  is  to  blame  for  flooding  the  market  at  times.  Hogs  never  went  to 
23  cents  per  pound  on  foot  until  the  war  began,  and  are  now  selling  for  that 
price  and  better,  and  the  high  cost  of  living  would  regulate  itself  if  let  alone. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  210-pound  hog  10  months  old  being  worth  $50  per  head 
gross? 

We  have  an  inflated  currency,  and  if  the  gold  was  not  all  locked  in  Govern- 
ment banks  it  would  be  at  a  premium  to-day.  Were  the  packers  to  blame  for 
that?  Who  inflated  the  currency  and  put  up  the  prices  of  production?  Our 
own  Government,  to  carry  on  the  Great  War.  We  are  now  burdened  with  a 
heavy  tax  that  most  of  us  will  never  see  the  end  of.  Why  not  charge  that  to 
the  packer?  The  men  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  packing  industry  were 
the  greatest  benefactors  the  world  ever  produced,  and  made  it  possible  for  our 
products  to  go  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world  and  thereby  promoting  and 
benefitting  the  live-stock  industry.  The  founders  of  this  industry,  Armour, 
Swift,  Morris,  and  Cudahy  have  gone  to  their  final  round-up  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  where  peace  and  harmony  prevail,  and  do  not  have  to  stand 
night  herd  in  stormy  weather  riding  a  bucking  nightmare.  Why  should  their 
posterity  be  made  scapegoats  by  this  great  American  Government  for  having 
gray  matter  and  money  enough  to  promote  and  bring  this  great  Industry  to 
its  present  high  standard?  We  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  Government 
control  which  has  placed  a  nightmare  upon  the  railroads  that  they  will  not 
shake  off  in  50  years.  This  is  a  political  dream  of  the  two  K's.  Their  politi- 
cal gain,  if  such  be  the  case,  will  be  our  ruin.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  any  man's  property.  Why  take  his  stockyards  and  refrigerator  cars 
and  handicap  him  with  a  commission,  and  tell  him  how  to  run  his  business 
when  he  has  made  a  success  of  it  for  50  years?  We  know  they  have  financial 
power.  Would  not  we  be  the  same  had  we  the  gray  matter  and  financial 
strength?  We  are  jealous  of  their  success.  We  have  no  right  to  be  and  a  few 
more  steps  in  this  direction  will  give  the  Bolshevik!  and  I.  W.  W.'s  control 
of  this  country.  The  latter  are  far  too  strong  now  and  need  no  encouragement 
from  our  Government  which  they  will  get  if  this  bill  passes.  The  packers  have 
just  gotten  off  from  a  hot  political  griddle,  and  what  good  was  accomplished 
by  the  punishment  they  got,  and  especially  J.  O.  Armour,  when  he  was  indicted 
for  being  in  a  trust.    Their  punishment  did  not  help  the  producer. 

Who  has  the  high  cost  of  living  hurt?  The  producer  from  the  chicken  coop 
to  the  potato  patch  has  been  benefited  by  the  high  prices;  but  you  say  the 
laboring  man,  who  does  not  produce  food,  is  the  one  to  suffer.  Hasn't  the  price 
of  labor  kept  pace  with  the  high  cost  of  living?  Why  make  friction  between 
capital  and  labor?  He  seems  to  have  a  down-hill  pull.  We  understand  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  poor  people  who  own  stock  in  the  various  packing 
companies  and  they  will  suffer  with  the  packers.  We  also  believe  that  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  outstanding  bonds  and  the  holders  thereof  will  suffer  with 
the  packers.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Government  to  engage  in  private 
enterprises  nor  hamper  those  who  do.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
packers  after  six  months  or  a  year  of  Government  control?  They  would  be  like 
the  railroads — in  the  hole.  We  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
packers  and  their  buyers  since  they  began  50  years  ago,  when  we  first  began 
the  cattle  business;  worked  with  them  on  the  range  and  in  the  feed  lots,  and 
we  have  no  grievance  against  them,  and  their  treatment  has  always  been  fair 
and  they  have  done  nothing  that  we,,  K.  &  Co.,  would  not  have  done  under  the 
same  conditions. 
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Yes,  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas  Indorsed  the  K.  bill  at  Dallas 
last  March.  They  also  Indorsed  a  resolution  at  Dallas  10  or  12  years  ago 
that  put  the  packers  and  about  a  hundred  other  men,  including  the  writer. 
In  a  trust  suit  by  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  writer  was  the  only  man  who 
got  on  trial  and  the  case  was  continued  In  the  middle  of  the  trial  when  the 
great  attorney  general  of  Texas  saw  that  he  was  beaten.  This  was  a  night- 
mare brought  on  by  Texas  politicians.  In  indorsing  these  bills  the  association 
did  not  know  what  it  was  doing.  If  the  right  man,  one  whom  they  respected 
and  thought  well  of,  offered  a  resolution  to  good-night  all  men  60  years  old 
they  would  Indorse  It.  It  is  our  humble  opinion  that  the  mass  of  producer* 
do  not  indorse  the  K.  bill.  Why  should  not  Hendricks  ask  the  Government  to 
take  over  his  cattle  ranch  and  appoint  a  range  boss  to  run  it  for  him?  It 
would  be  just  as  consistent  as  the  bill  now  pending. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  in  the  South  gold  was 
worth  from  .$1.60  to  70  cents  In  the  best  currency  then  in  circulation — State 
and  United  States  currency,  cotton  60  cents  a  pound,  wool  $1,  and  In  many 
parts  of  the  West  from  New  Mexico  north  to  Colorado  and  Montana,  the 
poorest  grade  of  bacon,  lard,  and  flour  was  worth  $1  a  pound.  The  packer* 
were  not  doing  much  then.  This  all  became  regulated  without  any  nightmare 
or  drastic  legislation. 
Tours,  truly, 

Qbo.  T.  Retkolds. 

P.  S. — I  am  a  member  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas  and  of  the 
American  National  Livestock  Association.     G.  T.  R. 
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MONDAY,  JANTTABY  5,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the  committee  room, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Asle  J.  Gronna  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Norris,  Kenyon,  Wadsworth,  McNary,  Cap- 
per, Keyes,  Gore,  Smith  of  Georgia,  Ransdell,  Kendrick,  and  Har- 
rison. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  committee  to- 
gether this  morning  to  determine  upon  a  policy  or  to  outline  a  policy 
with  reference  to  some  of  these  important  measures  which  have  been 
pending  before  the  committee  for  a  long  time.  The  Chair  was  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  some  time  ago  to  send  a  telegram  to  the 
Big  Five  packers,  which  I  will  read  [reading]  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  15,  1919. 

Swift  d  Co.,  Armour  d  Co.,  Morris  d  Co.,  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  and  Wilson  d 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  decided  to  continue  its  hearing  on  the 
Kenyon-Kendrick  bills,  beginning  on  January  5,  to  be  continued  for  two  weeks, 
the  first  week  to  be  given  to  the  opponents  and  the  second  week  to  the  friends 
of  these  bills.  If  the  big  packers  do  not  care  to  be  heard  the  committee  will 
consider  the  hearings  closed.    Wire  answer. 

A.  J.  Gronna, 
Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


Union  Stock  Yards,  III.,  December  18,  1919. 
A.  J.  Gronna, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Answering  your  message  of  December  15,  matter  has  already  been  very 
fully  developed  on  both  sides  and  I  do  not  believe  I  can  add  anything  to  my 
testimony  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  at  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress,  therefore  see  no  reason  why  testimony  should  not  close. 

Edward  Morris, 
President  Morris  d  Co. 
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That  is  practically  the  substance,  at  least,  of  all  of  these  telegrams 
which  I  received  from  the  five  packers,  but  I  will,  without  objec- 
tion, insert  the  other  replies  in  the  record : 

(The  telegrams  here  submitted  by  the  chairman  are  printed  in 
full,  as  follows:) 

Union  Stock  Varus,  111.,  December  20,  WW. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Replying  to  your  telegram  of  December  15,  the  statements  und  testimony 
of  the  representative  of  Swift  &  Co.  at  their  hearings  last  winter  cover  inniij 
pages  of  the  published  record  and  we  believe  so  fully  state  the  position  of 
Swift  &  Co.  in  opposition  to  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  and  the  adver* 
effect  of  such  legislation  upon  the  live-stock  industry  that  we  can  add  nothing 
further.  We  thank  you,  however,  for  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  ugniu, 
which  you  offer  us. 

Swift  &  Co. 


Union  Stock  Yards,  III.,  December  22,  1U1X 
A.  J.  Gronna, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Replying  to  your  telegram  December  15,  testimony  offered  by  Wilson  Ac  t.V 
at  previous  hearings  on  these  measures  I  think  covered  our  position  in  matter 
fully  and  do  not  know  of  anything  we  could  add.  However,  appreciate  jour 
kindness  in  offering  us  the  opportunity. 

Thomas   E.    Wilson. 


Chicago,  III.,  December  18,  J'JW. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna, 

Chairman  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 

With  reference  to  your  wire  15th,  respecting  continued  hearings  on  the 
Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills  beginning  January  5,  we  feel  that  inasmuch  at 
former  hearings  of  the  committee  we  have  very  fully  presented  our  views  upon 
the  proposed  legislation,  together  with  all  facts  concerning  our  business,  tve 
do  not  believe  there  are  any  additional  matters  wre  could  now  present  wind, 
would  materially  aid  in  the  consideration  of  such  matter,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  our  desire  to  be  further  heard  by  your  committee.  We  take  this  occasion, 
however,  to  formally  protest  any  such  legislation  as  proposed  in  the  Kenyou 
and  Kendrick  bills.  Please  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  your 
wire. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicafjo. 

The  Chairman.  Later  on  I  received  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 

the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Mr.  Murdoek,  which  I  will  read 

[reading] : 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  December  11,  1M9. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  An  article  in  the  public  press  of  December  17  say* 
that  "  further  hearings  by  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  on  the  Kendrick- 
Kenyon  bills  for  governmental  regulation  of  the  packing  Industry  were  l>e- 
lieved  improbable  in  view  of  authoritative  reports  yesterday  that  the  "M- 
tive "  meat  packers  would  not  request  further  hearings  and  that  the  pn»- 
ponents   of   the   legislation   also   would   not   ask   that   additional   witnesses  W 

called." 

If  this  article  Is  correct  and  the  record  is  to  be  closed,  the  commission  sug- 
gests that  the  record,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  complete.  As  you  know.  th«* 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  about  to  be  investigated  by  another  committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  it  seems  in  fairness  to  the  commission  that  In  event  the 
record  in  your  committee  should  be  examined  by  the  Senate  Committee  «»n 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  same  should  be  made  a  complete  rco>nL 

For  example,  the  following  definite  promises  for  supplying  information  :<• 
the  o>-  *--ive  been  made  either  to  your  committee  or  to  the  commit  tee 

of  '  "^presentat* —  —  T"ferstnte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Page  71,  Part  I,  House  hearings,  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  agreed  to  furnish  a 
statement  showing  details  of  how  capital  invested  in  his  business  increased 
from  the  original  $160,000  to  the  present  capital. 

Pages  774-775,  Part  IV,  House  hearings,  Mr.  Armour  agreed  to  furnish  the 
committee  a  statement  concerning  the  Union  Stockyards  &  Transit  Co.,  the 
New  Jersey  company,  and  the  Maine  company,  covering  in  detail  the  amount 
of  stocks  of  these  companies,  the  purposes  of  the  corporations,  the  ownership 
of  stocks,  the  present  stockholders  and  why  bearer  warrants  were  issued  in 
some  instances  instead  of  capital  stock.  Mr.  Armour  said  he  would  get  this 
information,  and  if  he  could  not,  he  would  call  Mr.  F.  H.  Prince's  attention 
to  it. 

Page  606,  Part  I  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  bill  S.  5305,  Mr.  Armour  promised 
a  statement  showing  his  company's  profits  in  hogs  from  November  1,  1917,  to 
November  1,  1918. 

Page  637,  Part  I,  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  S.  5305,  Mr.  Armour  promised  a 
statement  showing  in  detail  how  his  alleged  profit  of  $1  a. head  in  cattle  was 
figured. 

In  this  connection  the  commission  had  understood  after  the  meat  packers 
had  presented  their  case  that  then  other  interests  would  be  heard. 

By  direction  of  the  commission. 
Yours,  truly, 

Victob  Murdock,  Chairman. 

Hon.  A8LE  J.  Gronna, 

United  States  Senate. 

I  wrote  in  reply  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  very  short 
letter,  which  I  will  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  dated  December 
22, 1919,  directed  by  the  chairman  to  be  inserted  in  the  record,  is  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

December  22,  1919. 
Hon.  Victor  Murdock, 

Chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  Your  letter  of  December  17,  1919,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  I  note  your  reference  to  an  article  in  the  public  press  of  December 
17,  stating  in  substance  that  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  having  the 
Kendrick-Kenyon  bills  for  governmental  regulation  of  the  packing  industry 
under  consideration  would  not  hold  further  hearings  if  the  meat  packers 
would  not  request  it. 

I  also  note  your  suggestion  that  the  record  in  its  present  form  is  not  complete 
and  that  you  call  attention  to  certain  data  which  Mr.  Armour  and  others 
promised  to  furnish. 

I  have  talked  with  a  few  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  and  they 
h:ive  read  your  letter,  but  no  definite  conclusion  has  yet  been  reached  with 
reference  to  further  hearings. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  authorized  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Big  Five  meat 
packers  announcing  that  further  hearings  would  be  held  beginning  January  5. 
I  was  also  authorized  to  say  that  in  case  the  packers  decided  not  to  be  heard 
the  hearings  would  be  considered  closed. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  continue  the 
hearings  if  hearings  are  desired,  but  no  definite  arrangement  can  be  made  at 
this  time,  because  too  many  of  the  Senators  have  been  away,  and  I  assume  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  any  definite  arrangement  as  to  hearings  until  the 
committee  meets  on  Monday,  January  5,  1920.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
packers  should  be  requested  to  send  us  the  data  which  they  promised  to  furnish 
in  order  that  it  may  be  incorporated  into  the  records. 

I  am  taking  the  privilege  of  sending  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  each  one  of 
the  five  big  packers,  requesting  them  to  send  the  data  referred  to. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

A.  J.  Gronna. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  also  request  to  have  inserted  in  the  record 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  packers,  referred  to  in  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Murdock. 
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(The  copy  of  letter  here  submitted  by  the  chairman  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

December  22,  1919. 

Armour  d  Co.,  Wilson  d  Co.,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Morris  d  Co,,  and  Swift 
d  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  I  Inclose  herein  copy  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  Victor  Murdock. 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  date  of  December  17,  1919, 
which  explains  itself. 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  the  data  referred  to  in  this  letter  in  order  that  it 
may  be  incorporated  into  the  records? 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  X  Gronna. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  received  telegrams  or  letters  from  only 
three  of  them.  I  received  yesterday  one  from  Mr.  Swift;  it  is  very 
brief.  He  simply  says  they  have  furnished  all  the  data  they  have 
promised.  I  have  heard  from  all  except  Armour  and  Morris:  I 
have  had  no  reply  from  them.  I  will  have  all  these  short  replies 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  chairman  are  here 

printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.. 
Chicago,  December  31,  1919 
Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna, 

United  State*  Senate, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  of  December  22  appears  to  hare  been  il»~ 
layed  in  transit  slightly.  In  it  you  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from 
Victor  M unlock,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  yon  a<k 
us  to  furnish  the  data  referred  to. 

A  reading  of  Mr.  Murdock's  letter  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no 
reference  in  it  to  anything  concerning  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  or  any  of  our 
witnesses  or  details.  Referring  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Murdock's  let- 
ter: We  had  understood  from  your  previous  wire  that  in  the  event  that  th»> 
larger  packers  do  not  desire  to  have  further  hearings,  the  hearings  before 
your  committee  would  be  considered  closed. 

In  the  event  that  further  witnesses  appear,  either  representing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  other  interests,  we  would,  of  course,  appreciate  it  if  w* 
could  hav  notice  in  advance  as  to  when  they  are  to  be  heard,  also  understand- 
ing that  we  may,  if  it  is  thought  necessary,  have  the  right  to  answer  any 
statement  made. 

The  pending  bills,  however,  have  in  the  past  been  so  thoroughly  discusse»I 
and  their  many  very  serious  defects  and  injustices  shown,  that  we,  of  course, 
doubt  whether  your  committee  will  wish  any  further  information. 

In  the  event  that  it  had  been  decided  that  any  appearance  would  be  made 
on  behalf  of  our  company,  we  had  proposed  to  try  to  give  you  a  memorandum 
covering  in  si>ecific  detail  the  very  considerable  amount  of  legislation  now  in 
effect  which  does  call  for  supervision  of  our  activities;  publicity  as  to  our 
profits  and  other  details  of  the  business;  and  many  other  matters  of  regula- 
tion, such  as  the  present  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  re- 
spect of  unfair  practices  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  Clayton  Act;  not  to  men- 
tion the  Sherman  law,  and  a  long  line  of  very  important  items,  all  of  which 
we  feel  sure  If  and  as  they  are  fairly  and  reasonably  enforced,  would  seem 
to  provide  for  the  public  and  competitors  ample  redress  for  any  real  injury. 


Yours  very  truly, 


The  Cudaht  Packing  Ca, 
Thomas  Creigh,  General  Attorney. 


WrL80N  &  Co, 
Chicago,  December  30,  1919. 

Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: Your  letter  of  December  22,  addressed  to  Wilson  &  Co.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  containing  copy  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  Victor  Murdoch 
chain™ "  **  'he  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  date  of  December  17, 1919. 
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This  letter  was  evidently  to  be  sent  to  Armour  &  Co.  instead  of  Wilson  &  Co., 
inasmuch  as  all  the  information  called  for  in  Mr.  Murdock's  letter  refers  to 
Mr.  Armour's  testimony.    We  are,  therefore,  returning  the  copy  of  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Murdock  with  the  above  explanation. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Wilson  &  Co., 
By  Clifford  C.   Roe. 


Swift  &  Co., 
Chicago,  January  2,  1920. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  December  22,  inclosing  copy  of  letter 
from  Mr.  Victor  Murdock,  under  date  of  December  17:  We  believe  that  we 
have  furnished  all  the  data  which  has  been  requested  of  us. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Swift  &   Co., 
Per  D.  F.  S. 

Senator  Norms.  Armour  is  the  only  one  who  is  short  in  sending 
promised  information,  according  to  JVlr.  Murdock's  letter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  us  to  discuss  this  morning  and  decide,  if  possible,  what  we  think 
is  best  to  do.  We  have  got  to  take  these  bills  up  for  consideration. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  hearings  are  closed.  But  if  the 
majority  of  the  committee  want  further  hearings,  I  am  also  agreed. 

Senator  McNary.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  Attorney 
General  here  to  inform  us  just  how  far  this  agreement  with  the 
packers  goes  and  wherein  it  takes  out  of  the  former  Kenyon  and 
Kendrick  bills  provisions  which  we  were  considering. 

I  have  not  had  anything  before  me  except  short  excerpts  from  the 
newspapers.  I  should  like  to  have  the  agreement  of  the  Attorney 
General  here  that  we  may  consider  that  in  connection  with  these 
bills  as  to  what  its  purposes  are  and  how  far  it  goes. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  information  we  asked 
for  from  Mr.  Armour  is  material.  If  it  has  not  been  supplied,  we 
ought  to  get  it  if  we  can ;  and  after  it  is  supplied  I  think  we  ought 
to  at  least  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  answer  to  it.  That  is  probably  one  of  those  contro- 
verted propositions  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
investigated.  When  we  get  Armour's  statement — if  we  get  it — on 
the  propositions  mentioned  in  Mr.  Murdock's  letter,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  ought  to  have  an  opportunity,  I  think,  to 
answer  it.  If  we  do  not  get  it,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  called  on  to  supply  information  that  they 
may  have  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Colver  has  asked  to  be  heard 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  is  now  investigating  Mr.  Colver  and  the 
commission,  and  inasmuch  as  so  many  reflections  are  made  upon  the 
commission  in  the  testimony,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Colver's  re- 
quest to  be  heard  ought  to  be  granted,  whether  we  get  the  Armour 
information  or  not,  but  that  the  hearing  should  be  limited  to  some 
reasonable  time. 

Senator  Capper.  I  should  like  to  have  that  information.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  it  yet — that  is  called  for  by  Mr.  Murdock's  letter. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  received  by 
this  committee. 
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Senator  Capper.  I  think  the  suggestion  Senator  McXary  makes 
that  we  should  have  a  statement  from  the  Attorney  General  a>  to 
just  how  far  this  agreement  goes  and  what  effect  it  might  have  on 
proposed  legislation  here,  is  very  apt  and  much  to  be  desired. 

Senator  Wadhwobtii.  I  think  the  suggestion  made  by  Senator 
McNary  is  a  very  important  one.  To  me  that  is  the  most  interest- 
ing development  in  this  whole  situation. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  agree  with  that  view. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  am  entirelv  in  accord  with  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  concur  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  think 
with  Senator  Kenyon  that  we  ought  to  place  something  like  a  time 
limit  on  the  hearings.  I  think  a  half  day  for  each  of  those  gentle- 
men ought  to  suffice.  We  want  to  expedite  matters  as  much  as  po»i- 
ble. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  McNary.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  could 
come  after  we  complete  our  record.  When  we  come  to  frame  the>e 
bills  we  certainly  ought  to  have  all  the  information  the  Attorney 
General  can  give  us.  We  can  not  frame  them  intelligently  without 
that. 

But  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  completion  of  our  record 
here,  it  seems  to  me.  If  this  evidence  which  Mr.  Armour  was  to  give 
us  is  very  important — and  Mr.  Murdock  seems  to  think  it  is  im- 
portant— we  should  get  it  if  it  can  be  gotten.  If  he  promised  it  to 
us — I  do  not  know  what  the  record  shows — we  ought  to  insist  upon 
his  giving  it  to  us ;  and  then  I  think  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  unquestionably  have  a  chance  to  reply,  as  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Kenyon,  and  that  would  complete  our  record.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  have  anv  extended  hearings:  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessarv.  We 
can  wind  this  up  pretty  soon,  so  far  as  the  record  is  concerned.  But 
our  record  ought  to  be  completed.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Attorney  General,  as  stated  by  Senator  McXary,  in 
order  to  take  the  legislation  up  in  an  intelligent  form.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  get  the  Attorney  General's  statement  in  writing  or  have  him 
present  his  views  in  a  written  report,  and  conclude  the  record. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Senator  Kenyon  and  I  have  been  studying  and 
working  on  what  we  believe  to  be  necessary  changes  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  first  introduced  and  which  bills  were  first  submitted  to 
this  committee,  and  we  have  a  bill  here  that  we  would  like  to  ask  the 
committee  to  substitute  for  those  we  have  heretofore  introduced,  a? 
the  basis  of  consideration  for  this  committee. 

Included  in  the  changes  made,  the  primary  change  is  in  reference 
to  the  license  feature  of  the  bill,  under  which  there  was  to  have  been 
a  food  controller.  For  different  reasons  we  have  concluded  that  it 
might  be  best  to  take  as  the  basis  for  our  consideration  a  plan  of 
Federal  livestock  commission  that  would  have  sole  jurisdiction  of 
the  great  marts  of  the  country,  and  be  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  work  of  those  markets.  The  bill  will  explain  itself  as  you  come 
to  it.    So  I  will  not  refer  further  to  that. 

We  have  included  in  this  new  bill  the  same  feature  that  applied  in 
the  other  bill  in  reference  to  refrigerator  cars,  but  we  think  perhaps 
that  matter  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  railroad  bill  in  some  sort 
of  ?i  wnv.  nnd  that,  in  that  event,  will  be  eliminated  from  this  pro- 
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posed  measure.  We  ask  to  have  this  bill  taken  by  the  committee  as 
a  substitute  for  those  that  we  have  heretofore  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  this  introduced  so  it  can  be  printed  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  We  sort  of  took  advantage  of  you  in  having 
them  printed  for  the  committee  in  "  confidential "  copy,  and  thought 
you  would  not  object  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  be  introduced  so  as  to  make  it  an 
official  copy. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  mean,  introduced  in  the  Senate? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  just  present  them  here  as  a  basis  of  discus- 
sion for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  bill  printed  in  such  form  that  every  mem- 
ber will  have  a  copy? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Just  one  thing  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ask.  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  not  anything  in  our  proposed 
bill  that  means  that  you  must  take  it  or  leave  it.  It  is  just  submitted 
to  you  for  consideration,  and,  personally,  the  only  thing  I  ask  is  the 
indulgence  of  the  committee  that  we  give  this  bill — whatever  we  de- 
cide upon — as  prompt  consideration  and  as  prompt  action  as  pos- 
sible; that  we  within  a  very  few  days  have  our  hearings  and  com- 
plete our  conclusions  and  suggest  legislation  of  some  sort. 

(At  this  point  informal  discussion  took  place.) 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  was  our  idea  that  this  would  be  taken  as  a 
basis  of  substitution  by  the  committee  when  we  came  to  consider  the 
bills.  I  perhaps  brought  up  the  question  prematurely ;  it  may  be  I 
should  not  have  said  anything  about  it  until  we  decided  upon  our 
hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  offer  any 
bill  as  a  substitute:  there  is  no  question  about  that.  It  seems  to  me  it 
ought  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate,  so  that  everybody  interested,  in 
the  entire  country,  could  have  access  to  it.  It  is  not  a  public  docu- 
ment until  it  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  not  a  public  document,  and  is  merely 
offered  for  the  committee  to  take  up  and  discuss,  to  help  work  out 
an  agreement  as  to  the  other  bills. 

Senator  Ransdell.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have  investi- 
gated that  query  of  Mr.  Murdock  closely  enough  to  determine 
whether  it  is  not  of  enough  importance  to  have  the  testimony  which 
Mr.  Ogden  Armour  has  promised  us  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  investigation.  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  important,  and  for  that  reason  I  sent 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Murdock's  letter  to  them  and  asked  for  reply. 

Senator  McNary  (reading) : 

The  Chairman.  Your  fiscal  year  ends  October  31? 
Mr.  Armour.  Yes.  We  will  try  to  get  it  for  you. 

That  is  found  on  page  606  of  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United  States  Senate,  on  S.  5305,  Part  I. 

(Senator  Ransdell.  To  get  it  down  to  the  concrete,  I  move  you, 
sir,  that  the  packers  be  given  a  day,  or  whatever  portion  thereof 
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they  need,  to  answer  these  inquiries  and  to  furnish  the  information 
they  have  promised  to  furnish,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
be  given  a  day  in  which  to  present  their  side  of  it,  and  the  Attorney 
General  then  be  brought  in  to  furnish  this  very  important  infor- 
mation, which  Senator  McNary  has  suggested,  whatever  time  is 
necessary.  He  may  not  take  much  more  than  an  hour  or  so,  but  if  he 
needs  a  whole  day  he  ought  to  have  it ;  it  is  very  important,  we  un- 
derstand that.  I  just  put  that  as  a  motion  in  order  to  get  it  in  some 
concrete  form. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  on  being  put  to  vote  wa* 
carried. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Ransdell,  will  you  outline  how  you  think 
that  ought  to  be  done?    It  will  take  some  time  to  notify  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  think,  as  Senator  McNary  suggested,  if  you 
are  going  to  present  this  legislation  it  ought  to  be  done  quickly,  and 
I  should  say  Mr.  Armour  should  be  notified  by  wire,  that  we  expect 
the  testimony  to  be  furnished  which  we  were  promised,  and  that  we 
have  fixed  some  definite  time  this  week.  Let  us  go  at  it  this  week  as 
though  we  meant  business;  that  is  my  idea,  and  allow  whatever  is 
reasonable  time — I  do  not  care,  except  I  think  that  it  should  l>e 
pushed  to  completion. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  these  packers  Thursday,  hear 
the  Trade  Commission  Friday  and  the  Attorney  General  Saturday, 
and  try  to  wind  it  up  this  week  and  get  down  to  business? 

Senator  Xorris.  All  Mr.  Armour  will  have  to  do  to  supply  that 
information  is  to  send  a  letter,  and  it  mav  be  on  the  wav  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  might  want  to  send  a  representative  here. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  data  requested  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  vour  chairman  was  instructed  to  notifv 
Armour  &  Co.  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
requested  that  this  data  be  furnished.  The  following  telegram  was 
sent  to  Armour  &  Co. : 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5,  J920. 

Armour  Packing  Co., 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111.: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture1  and  Forestry  request  that  you  furnish  the 
data  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  date  of  December  17,  and  as  requested  by  this  committee  under  date  of 
December  22.  Should  you  prefer  to  send  a  representative  to  personally  appear 
before  the  committee,  with  reference  to  this  question,  you  may  be  heard  on 
Thursday,  January  8. 

A.  J.  Gronna. 
Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  Armour  &  Co.,  stating  that  all  the 
available  data  requested  would  be  furnished.  The  telegram  from 
Armour  &  Co.  and  the  letter  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
under  date  of  January  7.  and  also  the  data  furnished  by  Armour  & 
Co.,  are  made  a  part  of  this  record. 

Union  Stock  Yabds,  Iix.,  January  6,  1920. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Gkonna. 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We  be#  to  acknowledge  receipt  your  wire  5th  instant  In  response  thereto 
and  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  December  22  we  wiU  gladly  famish 
the  committee  such  of  the  data  requested  as  Is  available  from  our  records  by 
Thursday  the  8th  instant. 

Ajucoxtx  &Oa 
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*. 
Abmour  &  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  January  7,  1920. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Gbonna, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  22  we  insti- 
tuted the  preparation  of  the  data  therein  requested  to  be  furnished  your  com- 
mittee, which  has  just  been  completed.  In  response  to  your  telegram  of  the  5th 
instant,  we  wired  you  that  we  would  gladJy  furnish  this  data  to  the  committee 
by  Thursday,  the  8th  instant.  In  accordance  therewith,  we  inclose  the  follow- 
ing statements : 

The  first  statement,  identified  as  statement  A.  is  submitted  in  response  to  the 
query  as  to  the  profit  the  company  made  on  hogs  from  October  27,  1917,  to 
November  2,  1918,  which  statement  shows  a  profit  of  $1.27  per  head  before 
charging  the  interest  on  bonds  or  borrowed  money  applicable  to  this  portion 
of  the  business  and  a  profit  of  76  cents  per  head  after  charging  such  interest. 

The  statements  identified  as  statements  B,  C,  and  D  are  submitted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  for  statement  showing  in  detail  how  the  alleged  profit  of 
approximately  $1  per  head  on  cattle  was  figured.  Upon  referring  to  page  637, 
Part  I,  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  S.  5305,  to  which  reference  the  question  was 
directed,  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  us  whether  the  information  desired  was  in 
respect  to  the  profit  of  $1.19  per  head,  specifically  theretofore  referred  to,  or 
whether  it  was  intended  the  question  should  embrace  the  profit  per  head  on 
cattle  during  the  year  from  Ocober  27,  1917,  to  November  2,  1918,  and,  in  order 
that  our  answer  might  be  entirely  responsive,  we,  therefore,  submit  statements 
covering  both  periods. 

Statement  B  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  certified 
public  acountants,  in  June,  1916,  and  shows  how  the  profit  of  $1.19  per  head  was 
arrived  at. 

Statement  C,  which  was  also  prepared  by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co., 
we  submit  as  an  addenda  to  Statement  B  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in 
further  detail  how  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  arrived  at  the  stated  figure 
of  $1.19. 

These  statements,  B  and  C,  show  the  profit  per  head  on  cattle  made  by 
Armour  &  Co.  during  its  fiscal  year  ending  October  30,  1915. 

In  Statement  D,  herewith  inclosed,  we  show  the  results  on  cattle  slaughtered 
by  Armour  &  Co.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  2,  1918,  said  results  being 
a  loss  of  $0,021  per  head.  This  statement  was  prepared  by  us  from  our 
original  books  and  records  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  in  their  statement  covering  the  year  1915,  and 
the  explanations  contained  in  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
as  to  the  method  used  by  them  in  arriving  at  the  result  of  their  statement  are 
equally  applicable  to  Statement  D,  so  prepared  by  us. 

The  statements  referred  to,  except  the  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
statement,  as  we  have  mentioned,  cover  the  period  specially  requested  in  the 
case  of  the  profit  on  hogs,  i.  e.,  from  November  1,  1917,  to  November  1,  1918. 
This  is  the  period  during  which  the  packing  industry  of  the  United  States  was 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and,  as  required 
under  the  regulations,  statements  covering  the  entire  operating  results  of 
Armour  &  Co.  during  this  period  of  time  were  periodically  and  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  and  audited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration.  The  profits  of  the  large  packers  as  a  class 
for  this  period  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  official  report  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  to  Congress,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows : 

"  The  profits  on  controlled  products  of  the  packers  subject  to  this  control 
during  the  first  year  of  such  regulation,  from  November  1,  1917,  to  November  1, 
1918,  as  shown  by  audited  accounts,  were  $40,594,935  on  an  investment  average 
for  the  year  of  $714,187,204,  a  net  profit  on  the  total  Investment  for  one  year 
under  the  rules  of  the  Food  Administration  of  5.6  per  cent,  or  considerably 
less  than  the  maximum  allowed  by  those  rules.  On  the  gross  sales  of  $2,434,- 
113,430  the  profit  of  $40,594,935  represents  a  percentage  of  only  1.6." 

In  response  to  request  for  statement  showing  details  of  how  capital  Invested 
in  the  company's  business  increased  from  the  original  $160,000  to  the  present 
capital  we  are  herewith  inclosing  statement  identified  as  Statement  E.  This 
statement  covers  the  period  of  the  partnership  of  Armour  &  Co.  to  1900  and 
thereafter  the  corporation  of  Armour  &  Co.  In  connection  with  this  statement 
we  wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  partnership 
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operations  the  results  were  in  a  large  measure  due  to  speculative  operation.* 
carried  on  by  the  partners  rather  than  results  from  ordinary  merchandising, 
which  condition  has  not  obtained  since  the  incorporation  of  the  company. 

The  grain  business  of  the  present  Armour  Grain  Co.  was  then  conducted  as 
a  department  of  the  partnership  and  the  result  of  said  business  included  in 
the  partnership  results. 

In  the  same  connection  we  further  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  before  the  committee  on  January  24. 
1919,  and  especially  that  part  contained  in  pages  527  to  532,  inclusive,  of  the 
printed  record. 

In  response  to  the  data  requested  concerning  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co. 
and  its  affiliated  companies,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  committee  such  in- 
formation, as  it  is  not  in  our  possession.  We  have,  however,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  H.  Prince  to  the  request  of  the  committee,  and  are  informed  that 
he  will  advise  the  committee  direct. 

Very  truly,  yours.  Abmour  &  Co., 

By  G.  M.  Willitts,  Secretary. 


Statement  A. 

Results  realized  from  the  slaughter  and  the  *ale  of  hogs  by  Armour  d  Co..  final 

year  ended  Xov.  2,  1918. 

Total  number  of  hogs  slaughtered 6,158,079 

Net  profit  (before  charging  the  interest  on  bonds  and  borrowed 

money  applicable  to  this  portion  of  the  business) $7.  7tM,  260. 21 

Equals,   per  head $1.27 

Net  profit  (after  charging  interest,  in  other  words  the  net  return 

to  Armour  &  Co.) $4,  705,229. 1* 

Equals,  per  head Su.70 


Statement  B. 

Report  on  Profit  from  Cattle  by  Armour  &  Co.,  Year  Ending  October  30,  191". 

Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co., 
Chicago,  tlL,  June  2-7,  1916. 
Messrs.  Armour  &  Co., 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  III. 

I>ear  Sirs:  Supplementing  the  financial  audit  of  the  books  and  accounts  of 
Armour  &  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries,  we  have  made  a  special  investigation  into 
the  question  of  the  total  profits  earned  from  the  sale  of  products  from  cattle 
purchased  in  North  America  during  the  year  ending  October  30,  11)15,  and  we 
now  beg  to  submit  our  report  on  this  part  of  our  examination. 

INSTRUCTIONS  AND  SCOPE  OF  WORK. 

Our  instructions  required  that  we  should  include  in  our  findings  the  entire 
profits  (or  losses)  from  sales  of  products  derived  from  cattle  purchased  in 
North  America  and  killed  at  the  several  packing  houses  operated  by  Armour  & 
Co.,  and  accordingly  the  results  submitted  herein  embrace  the  operations  of 
Hie  following  departments  which  are  engaged  in  the  handling  and  disposal  of 
cattle  products,  namely: 

X umber  of  department*. 

Beef  departments  proper,  the  entire  profits  of  which  were  treated  by  us  as 
attaching  to  cattle:  Pressed  beef  ( including  total  profit  of  killing  bed 
and  beef  tanks),  dried  beef,  beef  curing,  tallow  and  grease  and  animal  oil, 
beef  casings,  vinegar-pickled  beef  products,  hides,  oleo,  fresh  beef  cuts, 
beef  extracts,  mince  meat 11 

Mixed  departments,  of  which  a  percentage  of  the  profits  is  included  by  u* 
(based  on  the  ratio  of  beef  products  to  the  total  materials  used)  : 
Canned  meats,  fresh  and  dried  sausages 2 

Total  number  of  departments 13 

As  thef«  «ih»  «ix  packing  houses  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  six  separate  subsidiary 
or  r"  ions  which  handle  beef  products  iu  the  above  departments, 

or  '-: 
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Number  of  beef  or  mixed  departments  operated. 

Packing  houses: 

Armour  &  Co. — 

Chicago,  111 13 

Kansas  City,  Mo 13 

South  Omaha,  Nebr 13 

East  St.  Louis,  111 13 

For  Worth,  Tex 13 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 13 

Fowler  Packing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 11 

Hammond  Packing  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 13 

Colorado  Packing  Co 11 

Armour   &   Co 10 

New  York  Butchers'  Dressed  Meat  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 8 

Amour  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 3 

it  follows  that  there  was  a  total  of  134  departments,  which  fell  within  the 
purview  of  our  investigation,  and  the  results  of  which  are  included  in  our  find- 
ings. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  examination  we  were  allowed  unrestricted  access  to 
the  books  and  records  of  Armour  &  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries;  and,  while  most 
of  the  Information  required  was  available  at  the  Chicago  office  of  the  company, 
during  the  course  of  our  financial  audit  we  sent  representatives  to  all  of  the 
above  points,  except  Denver,  to  confirm  the  principal  figures  from  the  books 
kept  on  the  ground,  and  we  communicated  freely  with  the  officers  regarding 
any  matters  which  were  not  entirely  clear  at  the  outset.  As  regards  the  Den- 
ver company  (the  operations  of  which  are  relatively  small),  we  confirmed  the 
results  by  returns  received  in  Chicago  In  the  usual  course,  and  satisfied  our- 
selves as  far  as  possible  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  figures. 

As  touching  upon  the  extent  of  our  work,  we  might  mention  that  this  spe- 
cial examination  was  commenced  on  April  20,  1916,  and  continued  without  in- 
terruption for  nine  weeks  with  a  staff  (in  addition  to  that  employed  on  the 
financial  audit)  varying  in  number  from  three  to  eight  men,  according  to  the 
requirements  at  the  different  stages  of  the  work. 

RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation  we  find  that  the  portion  of  the  profit  of 
Armour  &  Co.  during  the  year  ending  October  30,  1915,  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  having  arisen  from  the  sale  of  products  from  cattle  purchased 
in  North  America  amounted  to  not  exceeding  $1,709,811.52,  equivalent  to  $1.19 
per  head  on  1,435,291  animals  killed  at  the  several  packing  houses. 

This  profit  of  $1.19  per  head  is  arrived  at  after  deducting  all  manufacturing, 
selling,  and  general  expenses  chargeable  to  the  departments  previously  listed, 
including  a  reasonable  provision  for  depreciation  of  buildings,  machinery,  and 
equipment,  but  before  making  any  deduction  in  respect  of  interest  on  bonds 
and  loans  and  before  making  any  provision  for  Federal  income  tax. 

While  most  of  the  information  and  figures  used  by  us  were  obtained  directly 
from  the  excellent  system  of  department  accounts  maintained  and  the  data 
available  as  to  the  transfers  of  material  from  one  department  to  another,  we 
may  say  that  we  did  not  limit  our  investigation  to  these  two  aspects  of  the 
matter,  but  traversed  the  accounting  and  related  records  thoroughly,  firstly  to 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  entries  recorded  therein  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  insure  that  all  transactions  bearing  on  the  profit  from  cattle  would 
be  included  in  the  result. 

The  expenses  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  various  departments  are  allo- 
cated direct  wherever  possible,  and  as  to  general  and  administrative  expenses 
and  branch  house  expenses,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  apportionment  made 
between  departments  was  based  on  methods  which  are  sound  in  principle  and 
which  produced  fair  and  reasonable  results. 

We  also  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  transfers  of  material  from  cattle  to  the 
following  departments,  viz.,  fertilizer  works,  glue  works,  refinery  department, 
butterine  department,  curled  hair  works,  soap  works,  were  based  on  fair  mar- 
ket values,  and  would  add  that  not  to  exceed  2$  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  animals  was  disposed  of  through  these  channels. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  any  portion  of  the  ultimate 
profit  of  these  departments  (over  and  above  the  transfer  price)   should  be  in- 
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eluded  In  the  cattle  profit,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  show  ins 
the  ratio  of  the  cattle  iind  beef  products  contributed  to  the  total  materials 
used  In  the  respective  departments,  namely: 

Percentage  of  cattle  and  beef  material*  to  total  material!  used. 

Perwnt 

Fertilizer    department 9. 84 

Glue  works 28.  ST 

Hennery    department 16,34 

Butterine  department ; 33.  H 

Curled-hair    department 6.90 

Soap    works 17. 10 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  cattle  and  beef  products  used  by  the 
above  departments  Is  relatively  small  and,  having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the 
fairness  of  the  transfer  prices,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  additional  profit 
earned  by  these  departments  by  further  elaboration  of  the  products  does  nut 
arise  from  the  activities  of  the  beef  departments  and  should  be  excluded  from 
our  present  findings.  These  departments  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  essential 
departments  of  the  packing-house  business,  which  Is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  independent  companies  are  engaged  in  all  of  these  lines  which  are 
able  to  conduct  business  by  purchasing  their  materials  on  the  open  market 

In  arriving  at  the  profit  of  $1.19  per  head  a  number  of  adjustments  of  the 
book  figures  were  ninde  by  us,  and  before  concluding  we  should  like  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  differences  (except  In  a  few  cases)  do  not  arise  from  error? 
in  the  hooks  or  In  following  unsound  practices  in  the  keeping  thereof,  but 
rather  from  the  fact  that  the  results  now  desired  are  somewhat  different  in 
character  from  those  required  for  administrative  and  accounting  purposes  in 
the  regular  course  of  business.  In  the  latter  function  the  books  are  naturally 
kept  wllh  due  regard  to  questions  of  departmental  efficiency  and  accounting 
convenience  under  which  certain  latitude  Is  clearly  permissible,  whereas  the* 
oinsideinlimis  do  not  enter  into  the  specific  object  of  the  present  eiamlnallim. 
which  i-  set  forth  at  the  outset  of  this  report. 

Yours  very  truly,  Tbice  Warehouses. 

Statement  C. 

Statement  showing   profit  or  lunar*  from   the  *ntes  of  product*   derived  from 

cattle  purchancd  in  \orth  America  and  killed  at  the  sereral  packing  Antrim 

operated  by  Armour  rf  Co.  year  ended  Oct.  30.  1915. 

(Number  nf  rattle  killed,  1,435,291.1 
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Statement  D. 


Statement  showing  profit  or  losses  from  the  sales  of  products  derived  from  cattle 
purchased  in  North  America  and  killed  at  the  several  packing  houses  operated 
by  Armour  &  Co.  year  ended  Nov.  2,  1918. 

[Number  of  cattle  killed,  2,393,155.] 


Profit  or  loss  of 
respective  depart- 
ments. 


Beef  departments,  the  entire  profits 
or  losses  of  which  are  included  in 
the  result: 

Dressed  beef 

Dried  beef 

Beef  curing 

Tallow  ana  grease  and  animal  oil 

Beef  casings 

Vinegar  pickled  beef  products. . 

Hides 

Oleo 

Fresh  beef  cuts  and  fresh  beef 
products 

Beef  extract 

Mince  meat 

Net  loss 

Mixed  departments,  of  which  a  per- 
centage of  the  profits  is  included 
in  the  result  (based  on  the  ratio  of 
beef  to  toal  material  entering  into 
the  products): 

Canned  meats 

Fresh  and  dry  sausage 

Grand  total 


W, 


Amount. 


667,899.  SS 
13,537.28 

482,413.54 
28,920.18 
30,163.03 

107,953.41 


1,032,805 


135,046.  tl 


329,210.32 
316,619.93 
124,637.02 


1  ,£36,686.  tl 


588,914.36 
2,231,455.73 


1,583,684.82 


Per 
cent. 


Less  proportion  of 
profit  of  mixed  de- 
partments not  ap- 
pertaining to  cat- 
tle. 


Amount. 


65.00 
64.00 


$206,120.03 
1,428,131.67 


1,634,251.70 


Per 
cent. 


Profit  or  lost 
from  sale  of 
products  de- 
rived from 
cattle  pur- 
chased in 

North 
America. 


65.00 
66.00 


$*,  667, 899. 66 

13,537.28 

482,413.54 

28,920.18 

30,163.03 

107,953.41 

1,166,046.21 

1,032,805.59 

329,210.32 
316,619.93 
124,637.02 


Equiva- 
lent 
per 
head. 


1,666, 686.  67 


382,794.33 
803,324.06 


50,566.88 


11.076 
.006 
.201 
.012 
.013 
.045 
.476 
.433 

.137 
.132 
.052 


.617 


.160 
.335 


.061 


Statement  E. 
Earnings  and  investment  of  partnership  of  Armour  <£  Co.  to  1900. 


From— 


Year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

June  30, 1869 

June  30, 1870 

June  30, 1871 

July  25, 1872 

July  26, 1873 

June  30, 1874 

June  19, 1875 

June  17, 1876 

July  1,1877 

July  1,1878 

June  24, 1879 

Oct.  16, 1880 

Oct.  15, 1881 

Oct.  21, 1882 

Oct.  26, 1883 

Oct.  18, 1884 

Oct.  17, 1885 

Oct.  30, 1886 

Oct.  22, 1887 

Oct.  20, 1888 

Oct.  19, 1880 

Oct.  25, 1890 

Oct.  24, 1891 

Oct.  22, 1892 

Oct.  21, 1893 

Nov.  3, 1894 

Nov.  2, 1896 

Oct.  31, 1896 


To— 


June  30, 1870. 
June  30,  1871. 
July  25,  1872. 
July  26, 1873. 
June  30, 1874. 
June  19, 1875. 
June  17, 1876. 
July  1,1877.. 
July  1,1878.. 
June  24, 1879. 
Oct.  16,  1880.. 
Oct.  15, 1881.. 
Oct.  21, 1882.. 
Oct.  26, 1883.. 
Oct.  18,  1884.. 
Oct.  17,  1885.. 
Oct.  30, 1886.. 
Oct.  22, 1887.. 
Oct.  20, 1888.. 
Oct.  19,1889.. 
Oct.  25, 1890.. 
Oct.  24,  1891.. 
Oct.  22, 1892.. 
Oct.  21, 1893.. 
Nov.  3, 1894.. 
Nov.  2, 1895.. 
Oct.  31, 1896.. 
Oct.  30, 1897.. 


Earnings. 


$119,783.49 

49,100.70 

17,804.03 

68,840.77 

198.803.43 

126,126.08 

300,000.00 

500,000.00 

449,500.00 

524,334.82 

705,211.35 

2,000,000.00 

1,850,000.00 

1,705,268.51 

510,000.00 

1,618,000.00 

1,100,000.00 

1,050,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1,700,000.00 

1,550,000.00 

1,550,000.00 

1,100,000.00 

1,886,000.00 

2,000,000.00 

729,000.00 

1,400,000.00 

2.070,000.00 

1,080,000.00 


Drawn  by 
partners. 


$79, 

9, 

17. 

50, 

48, 

34, 

50, 

50, 

149. 

24, 

205, 

250, 

600, 

705, 

260, 

868, 

600, 

800, 

250, 

700. 

1,050, 

1,050, 

850, 

1,136, 

1,000, 

479, 

650, 

70, 

SO, 


783.49 

100.70 
804.03 
840.77 
803.43 
126.08 
000.00 
000.00 
500.00 
334.82 
211.35 
000.00 
000.00 
268. 51 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 

000.00 

000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


Investment. 


{ 


$160, 

200, 

240, 

240, 

258, 

408, 

500, 

750, 

1,200, 

1,500, 

2,000, 

2,500, 

4,250, 

5,500, 

6,500, 

6,750, 

7,500, 

8,000, 

8,250, 

9,000, 

10,000, 

10,500. 

11,000, 

11,250, 

12,000, 

13,000, 

13,250, 

14,000, 

16,000, 

17,000, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
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Earnings  and  investment  of  partnership  of  Armour  d  Co.  to  1900 — Continued. 


From— 

To— 

Earnings. 

Drawn  by 
partners. 

Investment. 

Oct.  30,  1897 

Oct.  29,  1898 

Oct.  28,  1899 

Apr.  14,  1900 

$2,075,000.00 
2,883.000.00 
2,063.981.41 

$'5,000.00 
636,000.00 

$19,000,000  00 

Oct.  29,  1898 

21,250.000.00 

Oct.  28.  1899 

23.313.9S1.41 

Total 

35,982,754.59 

12. 828, 773. 18 

123,313.981.41 

1  Net  investment. 

On  April  14,  1900,  the  partnership  of  Armour  &  Co.  at  Chicago  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Armour  Packing  Co.  at  Kansas  City,  forming  the  corporation 
of  Armour  &  Co.  The  new  corporation  started  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,- 
000,000  and  a  paid-in  surplus  of  $13,438,981.41. 

Earnings1,  and  investment  of  corporation  of  Armour  d  Co.,  Apr.  i4»  1900,  to 

Nov.  2,  1918. 


From— 

To— 

Earnings. 

Dividends. 

Investment. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

At  date  of  incorpora- 
tion, Apr.  14, 1900. . . 

$20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000.000 
20,000,000 
20.000,000 
20,000.000 
20.000,000 
20,000.000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20.000.000 
20.000.000 
20.000,000 
20,000,000 

20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 

$13,438,981.41 

Apr.  14, 1900 

Oct.  27, 1900... 
Oct.  26, 1901... 
Oct.  25, 1902... 
Oct.  31, 1903... 
Oct.  29, 1904... 
Oct.  28, 1905... 
Oct.  27, 1906... 
Oct.  26, 1907... 
Oct.  24,  1908... 
Oct.  23, 1909... 
Oct.  22,  1910... 
Nov.  4, 1911... 
Nov  2, 1912... 

$725,018.59 
5, 736, 000. 00 
2,500,000.00 
2.250,000.00 
1,850,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
3,100,000.00 
7,800,000.00 
7, 500, 000. 00 
6,500,000.00 
2,510.053.38 
5,701,616.55 
19,783,313.28 

6,028,196.02 

7,509,907.50 

11,000,000.00 

14.164,000.00 

Oct.  27, 1900 

$1,000,000.00 

18,900.000.00 

Oct.  26, 1901 

21,400.000.00 

Oct.  25, 1902 

23, 650. 000.00 

Oct.  31, 1903 

25, 500.  ooa  no 

Oct.  29, 1901 

28,300.000.00 

Oct.  28, 190> 

31, 300,00a  00 

Oct.  27,  1906 

34. 400,000.  Oft 

Oct.  26,  1907 

42,200,000.00 

49.700.000.00 

Oct.  23,  1909 

2,000,000.00 

54,200.000.00 

Oct.  22,  1910 

56,710,053,3* 

Nov.  4,  1911 

2,000,000.00 

60.411.699.93 

Increase   bv   revalua- 

80,195,013.21 

tion  appraisal,  Nov. 
4,1911. 
Nov.  2, 1912 

Nov.  1,1913... 
Oct.  31, 1914... 
Oct.  30, 1915... 

2,000,000.00 
2.000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 

84,223,209.23 

Nov.  1, 1913 

89,733,116.73 

Oct.  31,1911 

98,733,116.73 

Oct.  20,  19161 

Oct.  30, 1915. 

Oct.  28, 1916... 
Oct.  27, 1917... 
Nov.  2, 1918... 

20,100,000.00 
21,293.562.87 
15,247,837.53 

2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
2.007,717.75 

100,000,000 

100,000.000 

100,000.000 

3,725,400 

36,833,116.73 

Oct.  28, 1916 

56, 126, 679.  <» 

Oct.  27, 1917 

69,366,799.38 

Preferred  stock  deben- 

tures converted. 

Total 

133,152,222.44 
19,783,313.28 

17,007,717.75 

103,725,400 

69,366,798.3* 

Increase  by  appraisal . . 

i 

i  $80,000,000  was  transferred  from  the  surplus  account  to  the  capital  account. 

Incorporated  Apr.  14, 1900  with $33.438.981. 41 

Corporation  earnings  18  years  28  weeks ." 133, 152,222. 44 

Increased  valuation  by  appraisal  Nov.  4, 1911 19, 783, 313. 2* 

186,374,517.13 
Less  dividends  paid 17,007, 717. 75 

Net  capital  investment  (common  stock  and  surplus) 169,366,799.38 

Preferred  stock 3,725,400.00 


Net  capital  investment  Nov.  2, 1918 173. 092, 19a  38 

(After  informal  discussion,  it  was  determined  that  the  committee 
would  hear  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on  Wednes- 
day next,  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

'the  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until 
next  Wednesday  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.40  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
Wednesday,  January  7,  1920,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  in  room  326,  Senate  Office 
Building,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Senator  Asle  J.  Gronna  pre- 
siding. 

Present  also,  Senators  Page,  Norris,  Kenyon,  France,  McNary, 
Capper,  Keyes,  Smith  of  Georgia,  Ransdell,  Kendrick,  and  Harrison. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  had  under  consideration  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  big  packers, 
charged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  a  monopoly  in 
meats  and  other  staple  and  necessary  food  products. 

To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  it 
has  been  charged — 

That  the  five  great  packing  concerns  of  the  country — Swift,  Armour,"  Morris, 
Cudahy,  and  Wilson — have  attained  such  a  dominant  position  that  they  control 
at  will  the  market  in  which  they  buy  their  supplies,  the  market  in  which  they 
sell  their  products,  and  hold  the  fortunes  of  their  competitors  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  believe  that  what  this  committee  would 
like  to  know  is  what  has  been  done  by  your  department  ?  Has  the 
Department  of  Justice  agreement  or  decree  changed  this  condition? 
Are  the  cattle  producers  and  consumers  of  meat  still  at  the  mercy  of 
the  packers?  Are  the  packers  still  to  be  entrenched  in  the  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  egg,  and  other  related  business,  dominating  the 
producer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  consumer  on  the  other  ? 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  legislation,  the  committee  deemed  it 
important  to  hear  from  you  personally,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  in 
order  to  enable  the  committee  to  take  such  action  as  it  might  see 
fit,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  situation. 

Will  you  proceed  to  make  your  statement  without  being  inter- 
rupted, Mr.  Attorney  General  ?    Proceed  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  A.  MITCHELL  PALMER,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am,  of  course,  very  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  committee  all  that  I  know  about 
the  matter  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  to  give  to  you  a  state- 
ment of  everything  which  the  Department  of  Justice  has  done  since 
I  became  Attorney  General,  in  reference  to  the  packers. 
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I  am  inclined  at  the  outset  to  make  a  suggestion,  which  has  the 
merit  of  saving  your  time  and  mine ;  and  I  take  it  that  with  all  of  us 
time  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  these  busy  days. 

I  have  here  a  memorandum  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
five  great  packers,  as  evidence  of  their  agreement  to  its  terms.  This 
memorandum  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  plan  of  adjustment 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  proposes  to  put  into  effect.  It  pro- 
vides a  method  by  which  a  decree  shall  be  entered,. and  embodies  the 
stipulations  of  that  decree. 

I  have  also  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  statement,  which  I  issued 
some  weeks  ago  for  publication,  but  which  was  so  full  that  it  was  not 
published  in  complete  form  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country — 
only  garbled ;  extracts  from  it  were  printed. 

My  suggestion  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  file  these  documents  with 
you,  let  tnem  be  printed  in  the  record,  in  order  that  you  may  go  over 
them ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  they  will  answer  almost  every  ques- 
tion that  can  be  in  your  mind  on)  this  subject.  I  wonder  whether, 
having  done  that,  it  would  not  save  time  if  you  were  to  decide 
whether  you  wanted  to  ask  me  any  further  questions.  I  make  this 
suggestion,  not  because  I  have  any  hesitancy  about  going  over  this 
matter,  but  if  I  stand  here  and  talk  for  two  hours  I  will  tell  you 
only  what  is  written  in  these  statements. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  shall  leave  that  to  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  think,  really,  if  we  read  the  Attorney 
General's  report  we  will  understand  it  better,  and  then  if  we  want 
to  ask  him  questions  we  would  be  able  to  do  so  more  intelligently 
than  we  would  now ;  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Palmer's 
suggestion. 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  the  reason  for  making  it,  Senator 
Smith. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  will  help  us  very  much;  and  when 
we  finish  examining  these  we  may  know  all  we  want  to  know. 

(The  memorandum  signed  by  representatives  of  the  packers  and 
statement  issued  by  office  of  the  Attorney  General  are  here  printed  in 
full,  as  follows:) 

1.  A  suit  in  equity  will  be  brought  by  the  Government  against  the  following 

corporations  and  Individuals,  to  wit : 

ARMOUR  DEFENDANTS. 

Armour  &  Co.  (Illinois).    J.  Ogden  Armour. 
Armour  &  Co.  (New  Jersey).    Charles  W.  Armour. 
Armour  &  Co.  (Kentucky).    A.  Watson  Armour. 
Armour  &  Co.  (Texas).    Laurence  H.  Armour. 
Armour  &  Co.  (Ltd.)  (Louisiana).    Arthur  Meeker. 
Anglo  American  Provision  Co.  (Illinois).    R.  J.  Dunham. 
Colorado  Packing  &  Provision  Co.  (Colorado).    F.  fldson  White;  George  M. 
Willetts. 
Fowler  Packing  Co.  (Maine).    Frederick  W.  Croll. 
Hammond  Packing  Co.  (Illinois).    George  B.  Bobbins. 
New  York  Butchers  Dressed  Meat  Co.  (New  York). 
Atlantic  Hotel  Supply  Co. 

SWIFT   DEFENDANTS. 

Swift  &  Co.  (Illinois).    Louis  F.  Swift 

Swift  &  Co.  (West  Virginia).    Edward  F.  Swift. 
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Swift  &  Co.  (Inc.)  (Kentucky).    Charles  F.  Swift. 

Swift  &  Co.  (Maine).    Harold  H.  Swift. 

Swift  &  Co.  (Ltd.)   (Louisiana).    Gustavus  F.  Swift,  jr. 

Swift  Beef  Co.  (Maine).    Alden  B.  Swift. 

United  Dressed  Beef  Co.  (New  York).    George  H.  Swift. 

J.  J.  Harrington  &  Co.  (Inc.)  (New  Jersey).    Laurence  A.  Carton. 

Bimbler  Co.  (New  Jersey).    Frank  S.  Hayward. 

G.  H.  Hammond  Co.  (Michigan).    Charles  A.  Peacock. 

Omaha  Packing  Co.  (Kentucky).    Wilfred  W.  Sherman. 

Plankiton  Packing  Co.  (Wisconsin).    Wellington  Leavitt. 

Beef  &  Supply  Co.  (Maine).    William  B.  Traynor. 

E.  K.  Pond  Packing  Co.  (Illinois). 

Van  Wagenen  &  Schickhaus  Co.  (New  Jersey). 
Western  Packing  Co.  (California). 
Hammond  Beef  Co.  (Michigan). 
Omaha  Meat  Co.  (California). 
Canfleld  Commission  Co.  (New  Jersey). 
H.  C.  Derby  Co.  (New  York). 
Metropolitan  Hotel  Supply  Co.  (New  York). 
Vermont  Supply.  Co. 
Hotchkiss  Beef  Co. 

F.  &  C.  Crittenden  Co. 
George  Nye  Co. 

H.  L.  Handy.  Co. 

Swift  Coates  Co. 

Andrews,  Swift  &  Co. 

New  England  Dressed  Meat  &  Wool  Co. 

North  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Sperry  &  Barnes  Co. 

John  P.  Squire  Co.  (Maine). 

John  P.  Squire  Co.  (Inc.)  (Massachusetts). 

John  P.  Squire  Co.  (Inc.)  (Rhode  Island). 

Springfield  Provision  Co. 

White  Peavy  &  Dexter  Co. 

MORRIS  DEFENDANTS. 

Morris  &  Co.  (Maine).    Edward  Morris. 
Morris  Packing  Co.  (Maine).    Nelson  Morris. 
Morris  &  Co.  (New  Jersey).    L.  H.  Heymann. 
Morris  &  Co.  (Ltd.)  (Louisiana).    C.  M.  McFarlane. 
Morris  &  Co.  (Pennsylvania).    H.  A.  Timmins. 
Brooklyn  Beef  &  Provision  Co. 
Condi t  Beef  &  Provision  Co. 
Corwin,  Wilde  Co. 
Donnelly  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
Nationn  1  Hotel  Supply  Co. 
-Chamberlain  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
J.  M.  Wilson  &  Co. 
Middletown  Beef  &  Provision  Co. 
Glenn  &  Anderson  Co. 

WILSON    DEFENDANTS. 

WMIson  &  Co.  (Inc.)   (New  York).     Thomas  E.  Wilson. 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)   (New  Jersey).    Arthur  Lowenstein. 

Wilsou  &  Co.  (Inc.)  of  California  (Nevada).    Jacob  Moog. 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Oklahoma).    A.  L.  Smith. 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)  (Louisiana).    V.  D.  Skipworth. 

South  Dakota  Provision  Co.     J.  A.  Hamilton. 

Gotham  Hotel  Supply  Co.     George  D.  Hopkins. 

Standard  Beef  Co.    A.  E.  Peterson. 

Steifel-O'Mara  Co.     G.  H.  Cowan. 

Drcxel  Packing  Co.     William  C.  Buethe. 

Albert  Lea  Co.  (Inc.).    C.  F.  Burrell. 

Mississippi  Packing  Co.    James  C.  Good. 

Morton-Gregson  Co.  (Delaware). 
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Pnul  O.  Reymniui  Co. 
Standard  Provision  Co. 
Central  Products  Corporation. 


-    DEFENDANTS. 


Cudaby  Pneklng  Co.  (Maine).     Edward  A  .Cudaby,  ar. 

C'lilnhv  Packing  Co.  (Nebraska).     Edward  A.  Otidnhv,  Jr. 

Cmlnhy  Packing  Co.   (Alabama).     Guy  C.  Sbephard. 

Curtflhy  Packing  Co.  (Ltd.)    (Louisiana).     Johu  E.  Wagner. 

Xagle  Packing  Co. 

A.  W.  Anderson. 

E.  A.  Strauss. 

Frank  E.  WHlielm. 

(ieorge-  Mnrples. 

Western  Meat  Co. 

Nevada  Packing  Co. 

Oakland  Meat  &  Packing  Co.  F.  L.  Washburn. 
in  such  district  court  of  the  United  States  as  the  A(rornev  General  may  select, 
by  a  bill  alleging  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  deem  necessary  and  material,  Including  the  various  activities  and  busi- 
nesses as  to  which  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  are  to  he  enjoined  as 
hereinafter  specified,  to  wit:  (1)  The  ownership  of  capital  stock  or  other 
Interests  In  (a)  puhllc  stockyard  market  companies;  (6)  stockyard  terminal 
railroad  companies;  (c)  stockyard  market  newspapers  or  Journals;  (2)  the 
manufacturing,  jobbing,  selling,  distributing,  or  otherwise  dealing  In  any  of 
the  commodities  described  in  Schedule  A  hereto  annexed;  (3)  the  ownership 
and  operation,  either  hy  concert  of  action  or  severally,  of  retail  meat  markers: 
(4)  the  ownership  of  capital  stock  or  other  interest  in  public  cold-storage 
warehouses. 

2.  The  defendants  will  then  answer  with  such  denials  and  affirmative  matter 
relating  to  the  allegations  of  the  bill  as  they  may  be  advised  are  material  and 
necessary. 

3.  Thereupon  a  stipulation  shall  be  made  hy  and  between  the  parties  to  said 
action,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  shall  be  agreed  that  a  decree  upon  consent 
without  any  findings  of  fact  shall  be  entered  In  said  action,  which  consent 
shall  be  in  form  substantially  the  same  as  Schedule  B.  hereto  annexed. 
Said  stipulation  shall  recite  that  the  corporation  and  individual  defendants, 
while  maintaining  the  truth  of  their  answers  and  asserting  their  Innocence 
of  any  violation  of  law  in  fact  or  intent,  nevertheless,  desiring  to  avoid  every 
appearance  of  placing  themselves  In  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Govern- 
ment, consent  to  the  making  and  entry  of  a  decree  embodying  substantially 
the  terms  and  provisions  hereinafter  enumerated,  but  that  the  stipulation 
shall  not  constitute  or  be.  considered  as  an  admission  and  the  rendition  or 
entry  of  the  decree  or  the  decree  Itself  shall  not  constitute  or  be  considered 
as  an  adjudication  that  the  defendants,  or  any  of  ttaem,  have  In  fact  violated 
any  law  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  decree,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  reservations  respecting  the  effect 
thereof,  and  Including  substantially  the  recitals  contained  In  the  stipulation 
and  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  section,  shall  he  in  substance  as  follows: 

(a)  An  injunction  perpetually  enjoining  the  corporation  defendants  from, 
directly  or  indirectly,  maintaining  or  entering  Into  any  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  each  other  or  with  any  other  person  or  persons  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  from,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
monopolizing  or  attempting  to  monopolize  or  combining  or  conspiring  with 
each  other  or  any  other  persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  such  trade  or 
commerce. 

(6)  An  injunction  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining  the  defendants 
and  each  of  them,  from  owning  any  capital  stock  or  other  interest,  either 
directly   or  Indirectly,   in   any  public  stockyard   market  companies,   or   In  any 
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benefit  of  the  corporation  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  capital  stock  or  other 
interests  in  any  public  stockyard  market  companies,  stockyard  terminal 
railroad  companies,  or  stockyard  newspapers  or  journals. 

(c)  An  injunction  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining  the  corporation  de- 
fendants, and  each  of  them,  their  successors  and  assigns,  from  owning  any 
capital  stock  or  other  interest  in  any  corporation  which  is  in  the  business,  in 
the  United  States,  of  manufacturing,  jobbing,  selling,  transporting,  distribut- 
ing, or  otherwise  dealing  in  any  of  the  commodities  described  in  groups  1  and 
2  of  Schedule  A  hereto  annexed;  and  further  perpetually  enjoining  and  re- 
straining said  corporation  defendants  from,  in  the  United  States,  directly  or 
indirectly,  engaging  in  or  carrying  on,  either  by  concert  of  action  or  otherwise, 
either  for  the  domestic  trade  or  for  export  trade,  the  manufacturing,  jobbing, 
selling,  transporting  and  distributing,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  any  of  the 
commodities  described  in  said  Schedule  A,  hereto  annexed,  except  as  therein 
provided;  said  injunction  shall  perpetually  enjoin  and  restrain  the  individual 
defendants  (1)  from  individually  or  jointly  owning  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  voting  stock  in  any  corporation,  or  a  half  interest  or  more  in  any  firm 
or  association  which,  in  the  United  States,  may  be  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, jobbing,  selling,  transporting,  distributing,  or  otherwise  dealing  in 
any  of  the  commodities  enumerated  in  group  1  of  said  Schedule  A;  (2)  from 
adopting  any  device  or  arrangement  which,  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the 
corporation  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  would  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
giving  to  such  business  or  dealing  In  the  articles  mentioned  in  group  1  of 
Schedule  A  in  which  such  individuals  may  be  substantially  interested,  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  competitors  similar  in  purpose  or  effect  to  any  advantage 
now  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  corporation  defendants  through  their  distributing 
systems. 

(d)  An  Injunction  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining  the  defendants,  and 
each  of  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  .owning,  operating,  or  conducting, 
either  by  concert  of  action  or  severally,  retail  meat  markets  in  the  United 
States,  but  providing  that  said  injunction  shall  not  apply  to  the  retail  markets 
located  at  the  companies1  plants  and  maintained  by  the  companies  primarily 
for  their  own  employees. 

(e)  An  injunction  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining  the  defendants, 
and  each  of  them,  from  owning,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  capital  stock  or 
other  interest  whatsoever  in  public  cold-storage  warehouses  in  the  United 
States.  Nothing  in  this  subdivision  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  defend- 
ants, or  any  of  them,  from  owning  the  capital  stock  or  other  interest  in  any 
corporation  owning  or  operating;  or  from  themselves  owning  or  operating  the 
public  cold-storage  warehouses  now  maintained  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  at 
stockyards  where  they,  or  any  of  them,  have  packing  plants;  nor  to  prevent 
any  of  the  defendants,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  establishing,  owning,  main- 
taining, or  leasing  necessary  cold-storage  facilities  or  space  required  in  good 
faith  for  the  storage  of  commodities  in  which  they,  or  any  of  them,  may  be 
interested ;  nor  from  renting  space  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse,  directly 
or  indirectly,  owned  or  leased  by  any  of  them,  to  the  public;  nor  from  storing 
commodities  for  the  public  whenever  such  space  is  not  required  or  needed  in 
good  faith  for  their  own  use. 

(/)  An  injunction  pen>etually  enjoining  and  restraining  the  corporations  de- 
fendants, and  each  of  them,  from  engaging,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  United  States  in  the  business  of  buying,  collecting,  selling,  transporting, 
distributing,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  fresh  milk  and  cream;  provided,  however, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  <?uch  defendants  or  their  subsid- 
iaries from  buying,  collecting,  and  transporting  fresh  milk  and  cream  to  be 
used  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  manufacturing  condensed  or  evaporated  or 
powdered  milk,  or  oleomargarine,  or  other  butter  substitutes,  or  butter,  ice 
cream,  cheese,  or  buttermilk,  or  to  be  used  as  feed  or  in  combination  with 
any  commodity  not  specifically  mentioned  and  described  in  Schedule  A,  and, 
further  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  such  defendants 
from  selling  or  otherwise  disusing  of  milk  bought  or  collected  for  manufacture 
when  such  sale  or  disposition  is  necessary  to  avoid  waste. 

(g)  The  decree  shall  provide  that  within  90  days  after  the  entry  thereof  such 
of  the  defendants  as  have  interests  in  public  stockyard  market  companies,  stock- 
yard terminal  railroads,  or  market  newspapers,  shall  file  in  the  court  where 
said  action  shall  be  brought,  for  the  court's  approval,  a  plan  or  plans  for 
divesting  themselves  of  all  ownership  or  interest  in :  (1)  Public  stockyard  market 
companies;  (2)  stockyard  terminal  railroads;  (3)  market  newsjiapers;  provided, 
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however,  that  the  court  may,  in  the  event  that  it  deems  such  provisions  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  defendants  to  divest  themselves  of  their  interests 
in  stockyards  and  stockyard  terminal  railroads,  upon  reasonable  terms,  permit 
the  individual  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  to  retain  an  interest  by  way  of 
stock  ownership,  or  otherwise,  in  any  stockyards  or  stockyard  terminal  rail- 
roads, but  no  defendant  or  defendants  shall  at  any  time,  either  individually 
or  jointly,  own  a  controlling  interest  in  any  such  stockyards  or  stockyard 
terminal  railroads. 

Within  such  period  of  time  after  the  entry  of  said  decree  and  the  approval  of 
said  plan  or  plans  as  the  court  may  determine  the  defendants  shall,  in  good 
faith,  completely  divest  themselves  of  all  such  ownership  or  interests  in 
stockyards,  stockyard  terminal  railroads,  and  market  newspapers.  If.  within 
the  time  so  fixed,  the  defendants  shall  not  have  disposed  of,  and  the  court 
upon  application  shall  determine  that  the  defendants  have  been  unable,  despite 
due  diligence  to  dispose  of  the  same  upon  reasonable  terms,  the  court  may 
extend  the  time  during  which  such  ownership,  control,  or  Interest  may  continue 
until  the  same  can  be  disposed  of. 

To  the  end  that  the  provisions  of  this  decree  may  be  complied  with,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court  shall  be  obtained  thereto  prior  to  the  final  disposition  by 
any  of  the  defendants  of  their  ownership  of  or  interest  in:  (1)  Public  cold- 
storage  warehouses,  (2)  retail  meat  markets,  and  (3)  corporations,  including 
departments  of  the  business  of  any  of  the  corporation  defendants  (when  any 
of  such  departments  is  sold  as  a  going  concern),  manufacturing,  selling,  or 
otherwise  dealing  in  any  of  the  commodities  mentioned  and  described  in 
Schedule  A. 

The  decree  shall  provide  that  immediately  upon  the  entry  of  the  decree  the 
defendants  shall  commence  to  dispose  of  such  commodities  owned  or  handled 
by  them  as  are  described  in  Schedule  A  (except  as  therein  provided),  and 
which  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  under  this  agreement,  and  as  required 
by  this  agreement  shall  commence  to  divest  themselves  of  interests  in  firms, 
corporations,  and  associations  dealing  in  any  of  the  commodities  so  mentioned 
or  described  in  Schedule  A,  and  shall  continue  in  good  faith  to  dispose  of  said 
commodities  and  to  divest  themselves  of  said  interests  as  rapidly  as  may  be. 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  mer- 
chandise involved,  and  that  in  any  event  they  shall  have  completely  disposed 
of  said  commodities  and  completely  divested  themselves  of  these  interests 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  this  decree.  The  Attorney 
General  may  apply  to  the  court  at  any  time  within  said  two  years  to  compe? 
the  defendants,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  make  report  to  the  court  as  to  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  defendants  in  divesting  themselves  of  said  inter- 
ests. If  within  nine  months  after  the  entry  of  said  decree  the  defendant? 
shall  not  have  disposed  of  their  interests  in  public  cold-storage  warehouses 
and  retail  meat  markets  the  Attorney  General  may  apply  to  the  court  for  an 
order  specifying  the  time  within  which  each  of  said  interests  shall  be  dis- 
posed of. 

( h )  The  decree  shall  provide  that  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  said  stock- 
yards shall  agree  that  for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years  they,  their  successors 
or  assigns,  will  continue  to  maintain  and  efficiently  operate  said  stockyards, 
and  each  of  them,  and  such  of  the  corporation  defendants  as  now  maintain 
and  operate  packing  plants  at  any  of  said  stockyards  agree  that  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  they,  their  successors  or  assigns,  will  continue  to  main- 
tain and  operate  said  packing  plants  at  the  points  where  their  respective  plant* 
are  now  located,  unless  strikes,  shortage  of  supplies,  or  other  causes  beyond 
control  of  either  the  purchasers  or  the  defendants  shall  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  said   agreement. 

(/)  The  decree  shall  contain  a  perpetual  injunction  enjoining  and  restrain- 
ing in  general  terms  the  corporation  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  from  en- 
gaging  in  any  illegal  trade  practices  of  any  nature  in  relation  to  the  conduct 
of  any  business  in  which  they,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  engaged. 

(j)  Nothing  in  this  decree  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  anything  that  may 
be  otherwise  lawfully  done  by  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  or  for  the  purpose  of  export  trade,  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  business  of  the  defendants;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  limit  the  effect  of  the  injunction  provided  in  subdivision  it  of 
paragraph  4  hereof. 

i  /.  )  The  decree  shall  provide  further  that  nothing  therein  contained  shal!  !*' 
held   io  preclude  the  Government   from  proceeding  against  any  or  all  of  the 
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defendants  either  civilly  or  criminally  for  any  violation  of  any  law  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  on  of  the  business, of  buying  and  selling  poultry*  butter,  eggs. 
cheese  and  milk,  or  any  other  business  or  activity  not  specifically  mentioned 
by  said  decree,  nor  prejudice  the  Government  in  any  such  proceedings;  nor 
shall  said  decree  interfere  with  or  prejudice  any  legal  rights,  business,  or 
activity  of  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  not  prohibited  or  covered  by  said 
decree. 

(?)  The  decree  shall  further  provide  that  jurisdiction  shall  be  retained  by 
i he  court  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  other  action  or  adding  at  the  fact  of 
the  decree  such  other  relief,  if  any,  as  may  become  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  carrying  out  and  enforcement  of  this  decree;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  at  any  time  hereafter  any  application  which  the  parties  may  make 
with  respect  to  this  decree. 

(m)  The  decree  shall  also  contain  an  injunction  perpetually  enjoining  and 
restraining  the  corporation  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, through  any  device  or  arrangement  whatsoever,  from  permitting  their 
branch  houses,  route  cars,  or  motor  trucks  to  be  used  for  the  sale,  handling, 
or  dealing  in  any  of  the  articles  or  commodities  named  in  Schedule  A. 

3.  Armour  &  Co..  Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Co.  agree  that  they  will  obtain  the  consent  of  all  the  other  proposed  dev 
fendants  to  the  entry  of  said  proposed  decree,  which  consent  shall  be  in  form 
substantially  the  same  as  Schedule  B,  hereto  annexed  and  heretofore  re- 
ferred to. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  draw  the  petition  and  de- 
cree in  the  proposed  suit,  and  from  time)  to  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  de^  ' 
fendants  are  in  good  faith  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  decree,  the  corporation 
defendants  will  make  full  and  complete  discovery  to  the  Government  of  all 
their  books  and  records  and  will  furnish  to  the  Government  all  information 
requested  in  that  connection. 

Thos.  Creioh. 

For  Cudahy,  defendants. 
Chas.  J.  Faulkner,  Jr.. 

For  Armour,  defendants. 
J.  P.  Lightfoot, 

For  Wilson,  defendants. 
Henry  Veeder, 

For  Swift,  defendants. 
M.  W.  Borders, 

For  Morris,  defendants. 

Schedule  A. 

Group  1. — Commodities  which  the  defendants,  both  corporation  and  indi- 
vidual, are  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  subdivisions  (c),  (g),  (i),  and  (w)  of 
section  4  of  this  agreement  from  manufacturing,  jobbing,  selling,  transporting, 
distributing,  or  otherwise  dealing  in.  This  restraint,  however,  shall  not  apply 
to  the  corporation  defendants  when  purchasing,  transporting,  or  using  said 
commodities  (1)  as  supplies  in  operating  their  packing  houses  or  branch  houses 
or  other  facilities  used  by  them  or  as  an  incident  in  the  processes  of  manufac- 
turing soap  or  packing-house  products;  (2)  in  the  construction  and  physical 
maintenance  of  their  packing  houses,  branch  houses,  or  other  facilities  used  by 
them;  (3)  in  the  operation  of  their  restaurants,  laundries,  or  other  conven- 
iences primarily  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees;  or  (4)  in  combination  with 
meat. 

1.  Fresh,  canned,  dried,  or  salted  fish,  including  therein,  but  in  no  wise  limit- 
ing the  foregoing  general  description,  the  following,  to  wit:  Canned  oysters; 
canned  mackeral;  bulk  mackeral;  bulk,  canned,  and  cured  herring:  canned 
salmon ;  canned  sardines ;  canned  shrimp ;  and  canned  tuna  fish. 

2.  Fresh,  dried,  or  canned  vegetables,  except  in  combination  with  meats,  in- 
cluding therein,  but  in  no  wise  limiting  the  foregoing  description,  the  following, 
to  wit:  Asparagus,  navy  beans,  lima  beans,  peas,  beets,  corn,  okra,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  celery,  garlic,  horseradish,  and  pumpkins. 

3.  Fresh,  crushed,  dried,  evaporated,  or  canned  fruits,  including  therein,  but 
in  no  wise  limiting  the  foregoing  general  description,  the  following,  but  not 
including  the  same  when  used  as  an  ingredient  of  mince  meat,  to  wit :  Ginger, 
cherries,  apple  butter,  apricots,  blackberries,  peaches,  pineapples,  raspberries, 
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currants,  figs,  gooseberries,  oranges,  strawberries,  apples,  prunes,  raisins,  and 

4.  Confectionery,  sirups,  sods  fountain  supplies  and  sirups,  and  soft  drinks, 
not  including  grape  Juice,  including  therein,  but  in  no  wise  limiting  tlie  fore- 
going general  description,  the  following:,  to  wit:  Apple  cider,  cherry  Juice,  coca 
cola,  creme  de  men  the,  crushed  nut  frappe\  ginger  ale,  green  pineapple  sirup, 
lemon  extract,  marshmallow  topping,  orange  extract,  root  beer,  vanilla  extract, 
and  Tin  Hz. 

5.  Molasses,  honey,  Jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  of  all  binds. 

it.  Spices,  sauces,  condiments,  relishes,  and  sauerkraut,  Including  therein  but 
in  nowise  limiting  the  foregoing  general  description,  the  following,  to  wit: 
Catsup,  chill  sauce,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mustard,  mustard  seed  olives,  oyster- 
cocktail  sauce,  pepper,  pickles,  spinuco  chill,  ami  tomato  catsup. 

7.  Coffee,  ten,  chocolate,  and  cocoa. 

8.  Xuts,    Including    therein    the    following    to    wit:  Aliuomls.    [weans,    and 

ft.  Flour,  sugur,  and  rice. 

10.  Bread,  wafers,  crackers,  biscuits,  spaghetti,  vermicelli,  and  macaroni. 

lirotip  2. — Commodities  which  the  corporation  defendants  only  are  prohib- 
ited by  the  terms  of  subdivisions  <e),  (#),  (i).  and  <m)  of  section  4  of  this 
agreement  from  manufacturing,  jobbing  selling,  transporting,  distributing,  or 
otherwise  dealing  In.  This  restraint,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  the  corporation 
defendants  when  purchasing,  transporting,  or  using  said  commodities  lit  as 
supplies  In  operating  their  packing  houses,  or  branch  houses,  or  other  facilities 
used  by  them,  or  as  an  Incident  In  the  processes  of  manufacturing  soap  or 
packing-house  products;  (2)  In  the  construction  and  physical  maintenance  or 
their  packing  houses,  branch  houses,  or  other  facilities  used  by  them;  (3)  in 
the  operation  of  their  restaurants,  laundries,  or  other  conveniences  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  tlielr  employees;  or  (4)  In  combination  with  meat. 

11.  Cereals.  Including  therein  but  In  nowise  limiting  the  foregoing  general  de- 
scription the  following:  Grits,  oats,  hominy,  hominy  feed,  horse  feed,  brewers' 
(lakes,  brewers'  grit,  brewers'  meal,  buckwheat,  canned  hominy,  clipped  oats, 
corn  grits,  ground  meal,  ground  oats,  cracked  corn,  crushed  white  oats,  feed 
hurley,  feed  meal,  feed  wheat  rolled  oats,  standard  middlings,  and  standard 
spring  bran. 

12.  Grain. 

13.  Miscellaneous  articles,  to  wit:  Cigars,  china,  furniture,  bluing  starch, 
fence  posts  and  wire  fences,  alfalfa  meal,  babbitt,  bar  Iron,  binding  and  twine, 
brass  castings  for  heavy  ordnance,  brick  builders'  hardware,  bumping  posts 
for  railroads,  cement,  lime,  plaster,  doors  and  windows,  dried  brewers'  grains, 
lath,  pitting  and  fruit  handling  machinery,  rooting,  sand  and  gravel,  shingles, 
soda  fountains  or  parts  thereof,  structural  steel,  tile,  and  waste. 

14.  Grape  Juice. 

Schedule  B. 

1  [To  be  printed  at  foot  of  drrrre.] 

The  defendant  (here   Insert   defendant's  name!    appears   generally 

herein  and  does  hereby  consent  that  the  foregoing  decree  may  be  entered 
herein  without  further  notice. 

—  (If  individual,  sign  in  person  and  acknowledge.  If  corpo- 
ration, sign  by  duly  authorized  officer  and  acknowledge.  Attach  corporate 
seal  and  resolution  of  directors  authorizing  execution.) 

Attorney  General  Palmer  to-day  announced  that  the  five  big  packers.  Armour 
&  Co..  Morris  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  Cudahy  Packing  Co, 
their  main  subsidiaries  and  principal  stockholders  and  managers,  had  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  contentions  of  the  Government  and  consented  to  the  entry 
of  an  Injunction  decree  providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  contentions. 

The  following  corporations  and  Individuals,  defendants,  are  directed  and 
enjoined  under  the  decree; 


Armour  &  Co.  (Illinois 
Armour  &  Co.  (New  Jc 
Armour  &  Co.  (Kentuc 
Armour  &  Co.   (Texas) 
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Armour  &  Co.  (Ltd.)   (Louisiana).    Arthur  Meeker. 

Anglo-American  Provision  Co.  (Illinois).    R.  J.  Dunham. 

Colorado  Packing  &  Provision  Co.   (Colorado).     P.  Edson  White. 

Fowler  Packing  Co.  (Maine).    Frederick  W.  Croll. 

Hammond  Packing  Co.   (Illinois).    George  M.  Willetts. 

New  York  Butchers  Dressed  Beef  Co.   (New  York).    George  B.  Itohhins. 

SWIFT   DEFENDANTS. 

Swift  &  Co.  (Illinois).    Louis  F.  Swift. 

Swift  &  Co.  (West  Virginia).     Edward  F.  Swift. 

Swift  &  Co.  (Maine).    Charles  F.  Swift. 

Swift  &  Co.   (Inc.)   (Kentucky).     Gustavus  Swift,  jr. 

Swift  &  Co.  (Ltd.)   (Louisiana).    Harold  H.  Swift. 

Swift  Beef  Co.  (Maine).    Alden  B.  Swift. 

United  Dressed  Beef  Co.  (New  York).    George  H.  Swift. 

J.  J.  Huntington  &  Co.  (Inc.),  (New  Jersey).    Laurence  A.  Carton. 

Bimbler  Co.  (New  Jersey).    Frank  S.  Hayward. 

C.  H.  Hammond  .Co.  (Michigan).    Charles  A.  Peacock. 

Omaha  Packing  Co.  (Kentucky).    Wilfred  F.  Sherman. 

Plankinton  Packing  Co.,  (Wisconsin).    Wellington  Leavitt. 

Sturtevant  &  Haley.    J.  M.  Chaplain. 

Beef  &  Supply  Co.  (Maine).    William  B.  Trainor. 

W.  M.  Packing  Co.  (Illinois.) 

Van  Wagenen  &  Schickhaus  Co.  (New  Jersey.) 

Western  Packing  Co.  (California.) 

Hammond  Beef  Co.  (Michigan.) 

Omaha  Meat  Co.  (California.) 

Canfleld  Commission  Co.  (New  Jersey.) 

H.  C.  Derby  Co.  (New  York.) 

Metropolitan  Hotel  Supply  Co.  (New  York.) 

Vermont  Supply  Co. 

Hotchkiss  Beef  Co. 

F.  &  C.  Crittenden  Co. 

George  Nye  Co. 

H.  L.  Handly  Co. 

Swift-Coates  Co. 

Andrews  Swift  &  Co. 

New  England  Dressed  Meat  &  Wool  Co. 

North  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Sperry  &  Barnes  Co. 

John  P.  Squire  Co.  (Maine). 

John  P.  Squire  Co.  (Inc.)  (Massachusetts). 

John  P.  Squire  Co.  (Inc.)   (Rhode  Island). 

Springfield  Provision  Co. 

White,  Peavy  &  Dexter  Co. 

MORRIS  DEFENDANTS. 

Morris  &  Co.  (Maine).    Edward  Morris. 

Morris  Packing  Co.  (Maine).     Nelson  Morris. 

Morris  &  Co.  ( New  Jersey ) .     L.  H.  Heymann. 

Morris  &  Co.  (Ltd.)  (Louisiana).    C.  M.  McFarlane. 

Morris  &  Co.  (Pennsylvania).    H.  A.  Timmins. 

Joseph  Stern  &  Sons  (Inc.)  (New  York.) 

Brooklyn  Beef  &  Provision  Co. 

Condit  Beef  &  Provision  Co. 

Corwin,  Wilde  Co. 

Donnelly  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

National  Hotel  Supply  Co. 

Chamberlain  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

J.  M.  WTilson  &  Co. 

Middleton  Beef  &  Provision  Co. 

Glenn  &  Anderson  Co. 
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WILSON   DEFENDANTS. 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)  (New  York).     Thomas  E.  Wilson. 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)  (New  Jersey).    Arthur  Lowenstein. 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)  of  California  (Nevada).    Jacob  Moog. 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)   (Louisiana).    V.  D.  Skipworth. 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Oklahoma).     A.  L.  Smith. 

South  Dakota  Provision  Co.     J.  A.  Hamilton. 

Gotham  Hotel  Supply  Co.     George  p.  Hopkins. 

Standard  Beef  Co.     A.  E.  Peterson. 

Steifel-O'Mara  Co.     G.  H.  Cowan. 

Drexel  Packing  Co.     William  C.  Buethe. 

Albert  Lea  Co.  (Inc.)     C.  F.  Burrell. 

Mississippi  Packing  Co.    James  C.  Good. 

Morton-Gregson  Co.  (Delaware). 

Paul  O.  Reymann  Co. 

Standard  Provision  Co. 

Central  Products  Corporation. 

« 

CUDAHY  DEFENDANTS. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.  (Maine).    Edward  A.  Cudahy,  sr. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.  (Nebraska).    Edward  A.  Cudahy,  Jr. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.  (Alabama).    Guy  C.  Shephard. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.  (Ltd.)   (Louisiana).    John  E.  Wagner. 

A.  W.  Anderson. 

E.  A.  Strauss. 

Frank  E.  Wilhelm. 

George  Marples. 

Western  Meat  Co. 

Nevada  Packing  Co. 

Oakland  Meat  &  Packing  Co.    F.  L.  Washburn. 

"    Under  this  decree  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  either  as  corporations 
or  as  individuals,  are  compelled,  in  brief: 

1.  To  sell,  under  supervision  of  the  United  States  district  court,  preferably  to 
the  live-stock  producers  and  the  public,  all  their  holdings  in  public  stockyards. 

2.  To  sell,  under  the  same  supervision  and  in  like  manner,  all  their  interests 
in  stockyard  railroads  and  terminals. 

3.  To  sell,  under  the  same  supervision  and  in  like  manner,  all  their  interests 
in  market  newspapers. 

4.  To  dispose  of  all  their  interests  in  public  cold-storage  warehouses,  except 
as  necessary  for  their  own  meat  products. 

5.  To  forever  disassociate  themselves  with  the  retail  meat  business. 

6.  To  forever  disassociate  themselves  with  all  "unrelated  lines,"  including 
wholesale  groceries ;  fresh,  canned,  dried,  or  salt  fish ;  fresh,  dried,  or  canned 
vegetables ;  fresh,  crushed,  dried,  evaporated,  or  canned  fruits,  confectioneries, 
sirups,  soda-water  fountain  supplies,  etc.,  molasses,  honey,  jams,  jellies,  and 
preserves,  spices,  sauces,  relishes,  etc.,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cocoa,  nuts,  flour, 
sugar,  rice,  and  cereals  (with  an  exception  to  be  noted),  bread,  wafers,  crack- 
ers, biscuit,  spaghetti,  vermicelli,  macaroni,  cigars,  china,  furniture,  etc. 

7.  To  forever  abandon  the  use  of  their  branch  houses,  route  cars,  and  aut<> 
trucks,  comprising  their  distribution  system,  for  any  other  than  their  own 
meat  and  dairy  products. 

8.  To  perpetually  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  district 
court  under  an  injunction  forbidding  all  the  defendants  from  directly  or  indi- 
rectly maintaining  any  combination  or  conspiracy  with  each  other,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons,  or  monopolizing  or  attempting  to  monopolize,  any  food 
product  in  the  United  States,  or  indulging  in  any  unfair  and  unlawful  practices. 

The  decree  further  provides  that  jurisdiction  is  perpetually  retained  by  the 
court  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  other  actions,  or  adding  at  the  foot  of  tli*> 
decree  such  other  relief,  if  any,  as  may  become  necessary  or  appropriate  tor 
the  carrying  out  and  enforcement  of  the  decree,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining at  any  time  hereafter  any  application  which  the  parties  may  make  with 
respect  to  this  decree. 

Immediately  upon  Mr.  Palmer's  becoming  Attorney  General  in  March.  1919, 
he  pe~        ""  **  up  the  charges  against  the  packers,  and  special  assistants 
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were  asked  to  study  the  Investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  all 
hearings  before  congressional  committees,  and  to  conduct  independent  investi- 
gations. After  eight  months  of  exhaustive  work,  and  the  placing  of  one  branch 
of  the  matter  before  a  Chicago  grand  jury,  in  New  York  for  the  months  of 
November  and  December.  Before  the  opening,  however*  of  the  hearings  before 
that  grand  jury  Mr.  Palmer  was  notified  that  the  defendants  would  submit  to 
all  proper  requirements  of  the  Government  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  convinced  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  parent  companies  and 
subsidiary  defendants,  acting  by  and  through  their  principal  officers  from  domi- 
nating, controlling,  and  monopolizing  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  Nation,  and,  thereby,  building  up  an  unlawful  monopoly  and  control 
over  divers  and  sundry  products  and  commodities  necessary  to  the  life,  health, 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and,  by  similar  methods, 
attempting  to  increase  and  extend  said  monopoly,  and  attempting  by  these 
means  to  artificially  control  the  supply  and  prices  of  the  food  of  the  Nation ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  any  and  all  monopolies  which  the  defendants 
had  created  or  obtained  in  interstate  trade  or  commerce  in  live  stock,  meat 
products,  and  substitute  food,  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  any  unlawful 
monopolies  by  the  defendants  in  such  trade  or  commerce  in  the  products  and 
commodities  described,  it  would  be  necessary  to : 

(a)  Place  these  defendants  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  injunction  decree  in 
the  United  States  district  court  in  relation  to  all  unfair  practices  or  attempts 
to  monopolize. 

(6)  Deprive  said  defendants  of  certain  instrumentalities,  facilities,  and  ad- 
vantages which  they  might  use  to  more  effectively  perfect  their  attempts  to 
monopolize. 

(c)  Compel  the  defendants  to  desist  from  dealing  in  certain  of  the  substitute 
foods  and  certain  of  the  unrelated  commodities. 

(d)  Limit  the  interests  which  the  individual  defendants  might  have  in  cor- 
porations handling  certain  substitute  foods  and  unrelated  commodities. 

(6)  Dissolve  any  and  all  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspiracies  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  between  the  several  defendants. 

if)  Prevent  said  defendants  from  maintaining  such  contracts,  combinations, 
or  conspiracies  with  each  other,  or  from  entering  into  further  contracts,  com- 
binations, or  conspiracies  with  each  other  or  with  other  persons. 

FIRST  ALLEGED  EVIL — STOCKY ABD  OWNERSHIP. 

The  principal  business  of  each  of  the  parent  companies,  conducted  by  each 
company  directly  or  through  its  subsidiaries,  is  the  slaughter  of  live  stock, 
consisting  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  calves,  the  dressing  of  the  carcasses,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  dressed  meat  in  interstate  commerce  through  various 
means  by  which  the  dressed  meat  reaches  the  retail  butchers  and  is  by  the 
retail  butchers  sold  to  the  consumers.  Bach  of  these  concerns  is  the  successor 
or  natural  outgrowth  of  concerns  of  many  years'  standing.  In  their  inception 
these  concerns  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  slaughter  of  live  stock, 
the  dressing  of  the  carcasses,  and  the  sale  of  the  dressed  meat  to  retail  butchers 
or  consumers.  The  stockyard  was,  and  is  in  theory,  a  public  market  place  to 
which  all  who  wish  to  either  buy  or  sell  may  have  free  access  and  the  right  to 
trade.  The  stockyards  offer  to  the  cattle  raiser  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
his  live  stock  for  an  immediate  cash  price.  Contiguous  to  such  stockyards 
commission  men,  dealing  exclusively  in  the  sale  of  live  stock,  locate  themselves. 
These  commission  men  attend  to  the  care  of  the  live  stock  upon  its  arrival, 
effect  the  sale  of  the  stock  so  consigned,  attend  to  its  weighing,  collect  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  remit  to  the  consignor  after  deducting  customary 
commissions. 

Stockyards  render  certain  services  to  the  shipper  for  which  they  make 
charge,  to-wit:  Yardage  (furnishing  the  facilities  and  performing  the  services 
of  placing  and  keeping  the  nnlumls  in  pens  and  watering  them),  feeding,  and 
selling  food,  weighing,  clipping,  bedding  cars,  and  often  loading  and  reloading. 

The  yardage  charges  are  ordinarily  based  upon  an  arbitrary  charge  per  head 
for  each  kind  of  stock,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  based  upon  the  hundred- 
weight. The  charge  for  feeding  is  fixed  by  the  stockyards,  and  includes  the 
services  rendered  in  feeding.  The  amount  of  the  charges  made  or  to  be  made 
for  the  other  items  of  services  or  materials  furnished  is  also  fixed  by  the 
stockyards  or  those  who  are  in  control  of  the  yards. 
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In  connection  with  each  stockyard  there  is  a  need  for  certain  facilities  and 
conveniences  for  the  benefit  of  either  the  shipper  or  the  buyer  of  the  live  stock. 
The  stockyard,  by  reason  of  its  dominating  position,  controls  these  conveniences 
and  facilities. 

In  furtherance  of  the  tendency  to  centralize  the  market  it  became  of  ad- 
vantage to  establish  slaughter  houses  and  packing  plants,  either  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  stockyards.  The  stockyard  companies  generally  own  or  control 
all  the  available  land  within  the  yards,  and  at  most  of  the  important  yanN 
the  land  surrounding  the  yards  is  owned  by  companies  controlled  by  the  stock- 
yurd  company  or  its  principal  stockholders.  In  fact,  new  companies  as  a  rule 
can  secure  desirable  packing  sites  only  from  the  stockyard  companies  or 
trom  these  land  development  companies.  The  owners  of  stockyard  companies 
are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  determine  what  packing  companies  and  how 
many  plants  shall  be  established  at  the  yards. 

The  cattle  raiser  is  in  many  instances  dependent  upon  banks  or  loan  com- 
panies to  finance  him  in  the  rearing  of  his  live  stock  and  until  such  time  as 
the  stock  shall  have  been  sold.  In  the  nature  of  their  business  it  is  a  great 
advantage  *to  these  banks  to  locate  in  or  near  stockyards.  It,  therefore,  lies 
within  the  power  of  the  owner  of  the  stockyard  company  to  designate  how 
many  and  which  banks  or  loan  companies  may  establish  themselves  at  the 
yard. 

While  in  transit  and  after  reaching  the  yards  live  stock  often  die.  either 
from  disease  or  accident.  The  stockyard  companies,  by  virtue  of  their  agree- 
ment with  the  commission  men,  are  permitted  to  determine  who  shall  buy 
the  dead  animals  and  the  prices  which  shall  be  paid  therefor.  This  monopoly 
power  has  generally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  only  one  dead  render i us 
plant  at  each  of  the  important  yards. 

The  commission  men  and  traders  at  the  stockyards  must  have  offices  in  or 
near  the  yards.  They  can  get  such  accommodations  only  from  renting  or  lead- 
ing from  the  stockyard  companies.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  such 
office  space  each  yard  has  a  large  building  or  series  of  buildings,  offices  in 
which  are  leased  to  the  commission  men.  The  commission  men  are  allotted 
l>ens.  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  a  commission  man  to  he 
able  to  dispose  of  his  customer's  live  stock  at  the  earliest  possible  hour,  the 
location  of  pens  most  favorable  to  the  prospective  buyer  is  of  great  advantage. 

These  conditions  tend  to  give  the  ownership  of  the  stockyards  into  the 
hands  of  the  packers,  with  improper  control  of  prices  and  competition. 

SECOND   ALLEGED   EVIL — TERMINAL   RAILWAYS. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  centralization  of  the  market  at  one  site,  and 
the  resultant  growth  of  the  packing  houses  in  or  about  that  market,  of  neces- 
sity required  terminal  railways  to  facilitate  the  switching  of  cars  from  the 
railroads  to  the  stockyards  from  the  yards  to  the  packing  plants,  and  from 
the  packing  plants  to  the  railroads.  These  terminal  or  stockyard  railways 
are  usually  owned  by  the  stockyard  companies,  or  by  those  in  control  of  the 
stockyard  companies.  Control  of  these  railways  carries  with  it  the  power 
to  grant  or  withhold  sidings,  spurs,  or  other  accommodations  which  may  be 
required  by  the  packing  house,  and  those  of  control  of  said  terminal  railway5 
are  thereby  in  position  to  discriminate  against  other  packers  or  independent 
buyers  by  practising  delay  in  loading  the  animals  bought  by  said  packers  or 
independent  buyers  and  in  switching  the  loaded  cars  to  the  connecting  lines. 

THIRD   ALLEGED  EVIL — MARKET   PAPERS   AND   .TOUBNALS. 

In  addition  to  having  a  free  market  in  which  to  dispose  of  his  live  stock, 
the  cattle  raiser  requires  full,  accurate  and  unbiased  reports  of  the  demand 
for  live  stock,  the  prices  prevailing,  and  the  character  and  kind  of  stock  re- 
quired, together  with  other  information  as  to  market  or  trade  condition*. 
The  cattle  raiser  of  necessity  is  located  at  places  remote  from  the  market, 
but  rarely  accompanies  his  shipment  to  the  market,  and  by  reason  of  rh»- 
iH>«t  of  shipment  o,w1  '»*  Ceding  in  transit  and  while  being  held  for  sale,  it  i< 
Imperative  th  it  his  stock  when  once  he  has  shipped.     For  his 

guidance,  h'  pon  the  trade  papers  and  journals.    Control  of 

these  pui**]  nishes  a  means  whereby  the  flow  of  stock  to  the 

market  mi  lecrep""  '  benefit  of  the  slaughterer. 
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It  Is  therefore  evident  that  control  of  the  stockyards  and  of  the  other 
facilities  appertaining  to  the  stockyards,  carries  with  it: 

(a)  A  profit  derived  from  the  meat  industry  levied  upon  it  and  collected 
before  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  all  of  which  profit,  however,  evidences  it- 
self in  the  ultimate  cost  which  the  consuming  public  must  pay  for  the  dressed 
beef. 

(b)  A  potential  means  of  favoritism  in  dealing  with  commission  men  and 
the  influence  over  them,  a  power  to  grant  monopolies  carrying  with  it  con- 
sequent profits  to  banks,  cattle-loan  institutions,  rendering  plants,  and  con- 
cerns supplying  food  for  live  stock,  and  others. 

(c)  A  means  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  packing  plants  and  to 
hamper  the  growth  of  those  in  existence. 

((f)  A  means  to  prevent  the  development  and  limit  the  number  of  new 
markets  and  to  centralize  and  restrict  business  to  the  stockyards  so  controlled. 

(c)  Peculiar  and  exclusive  access  to  information  concerning  the  receipts 
and  sales  of  live  stock,  its  disposition,  and  the  dissemination  of  information 
to  the  producer. 

The  parent  companies  and  their  controlling  heads,  appreciating  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  to  be  gained  by  controlling  the  stockyards  and  the 
facilities  pertaining  thereto,  the  stockyard  terminal  railways  and  market 
papers  and  journals,  and  realizing  that  the  use  of  such  instrumentalities  might 
thus  enable  them  to  obtain  a  primary  profit,  not  only  out  of  the  sale  of  live 
stock  purchased  and  slaughtered  by  them,  but  also  on  that  purchased  and 
slaughtered  by  their  competitors,  and  realizing  the  opportunities  thereby  to 
repress  and  discourage  the  development  of  Independent  packers  and  slaughter 
bouses  and  to  control  the  shipments  of  meats  to  the  various  markets,  set  about 
the  acquisition  of  the  various  stockyards  and  the  appurtenances  and  privileges 
Incidental  thereto.  This  in  many  instances  was  done  by  a  concert  of  action, 
and  pursuant  to  a  common  understanding.  In  most  instances,  the  acquisition 
of  control  of  the  aforesaid  stockyards  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  parent  com- 
panies was  acquiesced  in  by  the  others,  and  in  all  instances  the  ownership  or 
control  of  stockyards  by  other  packers,  or  by  any  one,  in  fact,  other  than  the 
parent  companies  or  one  of  their  members  or  their  controlling  heads,  was 
discouraged  and  opposed. 

In  pursuance  of  a  common  purpose,  plan,  and  design,  outside  Investors  and 
Independent  packers  have  gradually  been  forced  out  as  dominating  factors  both 
In  the  ownership  and  management  of  most  of  the  important  stockyards,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  the  parent  companies  or  their  representatives.  This 
acquisition  has  been  accomplished  by  various  methods.  In  the  earlier  years. 
by  exacting  stock  donations  under  threats  of  moving  away  their  packing 
plants ;  later,  by  cash  subscriptions  to  stock,  generally  below  par,  and  in  other 
Instances  by  voluntary  reorganization  of  stockyard  companies  in  order  that  the 
parent  companies  and  their  controlling  heads  might  gain  a  controlling  or  domi- 
nating power  in  the  yards  and  thus  be  induced  to  continue  to  maintain  their 
packing  plants  thereat.  By  these  various  means,  the  parent  companies  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  their  controlling  heads,  have  been  enabled  to  obtain 
control  of  substantially  all  of  the  large  stockyards  of  the  country.  They  now 
have,  either  Jointly  or  separately,  a  controlling  interest  in  22  of  the  50  market 
stockyards  in  the  United  States.  The  stockyards  so  controlled  by  them,  and 
the  percentage  of  stock  severally  or  jointly  controlled  in  each  company,  are  as 
follows :  • 

Name  and  address  of  company. 

Per  cent. 

Brighton  Stock  Yards  Co..  Brighton,  Mass 95 

Denver  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 100 

St.  Louis.  National  Stock  Yards  Co.,  National  City,  111 62.4 

Independent  Stock  Yards  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Port  Worth,  Tex 69.3 

Interstate  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Jacksonville.  Fla 99.2 

Jersey  City  Stock  Yards  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.  J 91.  4 

Central  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J 99.  2 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo 67.3 

Milwaukee  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 97.  5 

Orescent  City  Stock  Yards  Slaughter  House  Co.  (Ltd.),  Arabia,  La 86.1 

New  York  Stock  Yards  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 97.4 

Oklahoma  National  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla 84.7 
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Per  cvnt. 

Pittsburgh  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 97 

Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  North  Portland,  Oreg ST».  4 

Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 92.1 

St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo £4.2 

El  Paso  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex 79 

Wichita  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans 59.6 

Union  Stock  Yards  of  Omaha  (Ltd.),  Omaha,  Nebr 60.2 

In  addition  thereto  the  parent  companies  or  their  representatives  hold  a 
minority  interest  in  six  additional  stockyards,  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Bourbon  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky 2r>.  6 

Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.   (Maine) 19.4 

Cleveland  Union  Stock  Yards  Co 8.4 

Salt  Lake  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 28.9 

Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Baltimore  County,  Baltimore,  Md 10. 4 

West  Philadelphia  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 22.9 

The  parent  companies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  control  so  acquired  by 
them  in  the  stockyards  aforesaid  to  elect  the  officers  and  directors  of  saM 
stockyards  and  to  dominate  and  control  the  policies  thereof.  They  havt» 
granted  exclusive  privileges,  such  as  the  right  to  purchase  dead  animals,  the 
right  to  furnish  supplies  and  facilities,  and  the  location  of  cattle  banks  and 
rattle  loan  companies,  to  concerns  and  corporations  in  which  they,  or  some  of 
them,  or  individuals  who  are  stockholders  in  said  parent  companies,  hold  the 
controlling  stock,  all  of  which  has  been  done  with  the  intent  and  purpose  and 
has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  and  suppressing  the  establishment  of  in<V 
pendent  packing  establishments  and  dwarfing  the  growth  of  such  independent 
packing  companies  which  might  then  be  in  existence,  to  enable  said  parent  com- 
panies, their  subsidiaries,  or  the  individuals  who  own  and  control  the  parent 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries  to  obtain  vast  profits  from  the  management  of 
the  stockyard  and  the  granting  of  privileges  appurtenant  thereto,  which  profits 
are  realized  not  only  upon  the  live  stock  purchased  by  the  packers,  but  upon 
that  purchased  by  their  comi>etitors,  and  have  thus  enabled  them  to  enjoy  and 
realize  such  profits  without  the  same  appearing  or  being  disclosed  in  the  profits 
of  the  parent  companies;  and  otherwise  to  further  the  attempt  of  said  parent 
companies  to  monopolize  the  meat  industry  of  the  country  and  artificially  con- 
trol the  ultimate  price  which  the  consumer  pays  for  meat  and  meat  products. 

To  cure  these  evils,  the  decree  about  to  be  rendered  perpetually  enjoins  all 
the  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  either  as  corporations  or  as  individuals,  from 
owning  any  capital  stock  or  other  interest,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
public  stockyard  market,  stockyard  terminal  railway,  or  market  paper  or 
journal;  and  further  provides  that  within  90  days  such  of  the  defendants  as 
have  interest  in  public  stockyards  markets,  stockyard  terminal  railways,  or 
market  papers  or  journals  shall  file  in  the  court  where  the  decree  is  entered  for 
the  court's  approval  a  plan  for  divesting  themselves  of  such  interest.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  stockyard  companies  will  be  acquired  under  the  court's 
order  by  either  the  producers  of  live  stock  or  by  the  public  at  large,  who  can 
impartially  administer  them.  Under  an  impartial  administration,  most  of  tbe 
evils  complained  of  in  the  live-stock  business  can  be  cured. 

The  decree  further  provides  for  an  injunction  forbidding  all  unfair  practices 
<>r  combinations  in  reference  to  the  control  of  meat  or  its  prices,  and  under  this 
clause  any  of  the  defendants  violating  this  injunction  can  be  summarily 
punished  by  the  court.  Therefore  such  evils  in  the  meat  business  as  are  not 
corrected  by  the  public  ownership  of  the  stockyards,  stockyard  railroads,  am) 
stockyard  newspapers  can  be  readily  corrected  under  the  supervision  of  tln» 
court. 

FOURTH     ALLEGED    EVIL COLD-STORAGE    WAREHOUSES.  - 

The  cold-storage  warehouses  were  in  the  beginning  adopted  as  an  Instrument 
for  enabling  the  parent  companies  to  extend  the  volume  of  their  slaughter  of 
live  stock  and  sale  of  dressed  meat.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  used  for 
chilling  meat  in  connection  with  the  packing  business.  Then  they  were  con- 
structed in  connection  with  branch  houses  so  that  they  might  be  used  for  stor- 
ing and  holding  the  finished  meats  until  they  were  sold.  Later  they  were  either 
built  or  leas*-1  *--  ^  Wire  Eastern  seaboard  cities  for  long-time  storage  an«l 
for  storinp  •  will  be  more  fully  set  forth  hereinafter  in  discus>tn:: 
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the  control  of  substitute  foods,  those  storage  warehouses  were  later  employed 
to  store  nonmeat  food  products.  Later  control  was  acquired  over  public  storage 
warehouses,  where  surplus  space  was  leased  or  let  to  others.  Later  control  of 
these  public  storage  warehouses  was  employed  to  aid  in  control  of  the  price 
of  meat  and  substitute  foods. 

Under  this  decree  the  defendants,  and  all  of  them,  are  perpetually  enjoined 
and  restrained  from  owning,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  capital  stock  or  other 
interest  whatsoever  in  any  public  cold-storage  warehouse  in  the  United  States, 
except  such  as  the  different  companies  need  for  the  storing  of  their  own  meat 
products,  and  they  are  required  to  dispose  of  their  present  holdings  in  such 
warehouses  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

FIFTH    ALLEGED    EVIL — SUBSTITUTES    FOR    MEAT. 

The  investigation  demonstrated  that  even  with  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
supplies  of  meat  in  the  country  the  price  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  defend- 
ants without  the  control  of  substitute  foods. 

That  if  meat  prices  advanced  out  of  proportion  to  those  of  other  substitute 
foods,  the  consuming  public  manifested  a  tendency  to  turn  to  such  substitutes. 
To  prevent  this  It  is  charged  that  the  defendants  sought  by  controlling  the 
Nation's  supply  of  fish,  vegetables,  fresh  or  canned  fruits,  cereals,  milk, 
poultry,  eggs,  cheese,  and  other  substitute  foods  ordinarily  handled  by  whole- 
sale grocers  or  produce  dealers.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  defendants 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  at  hand  in  the  autotrucks,  route  cars, 
branch  houses,  and  storage  warehouses  owned  or  controlled  by  them. 

These  facilities,  intended  primarily  for  the  sale  of  meats,  were  employed,  with 
comparatively  no  increase  of  overhead  in  the  distribution  of  the  substitute  foods 
and  unrelated  commodities.  The  defendants  were  thereby  enabled  to  reach  re- 
mote spots.  These  attempts  to  monopolize  have  resulted  in  complete  control  in 
many*  of  the  substitute  food  lines.  They  have  made  substantial  headway  in 
others.  The  control  was  extensively  and  rapidly  increasing.  New  fields  were 
gradually  being  invaded.  Yearly  great  numbers  of  competitors  abandoned  the 
contest  and  quit  business  or  sold  out  to  the  parent  corporations  or  their  sub- 
sidiaries. Uuless  prevented  by  this  decree  the  defendants  would  have,  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  years,  controlled  the  quantity  and  price  of  practically 
every  article  of  food  found  on  the  American  table. 

In  the  15  years  from  1904  to  1919,  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co. 
(Inc.),  and  the_Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  according  to  their  financial  reports  grew 
from  a  net  worth  of  approximately  $92,000,000  to  a  net  worth  of  approximately 
$479,000,000,  but  in  this  same  period  they  paid  in  cash  dividends  $105,000,000. 
Only  $89,000,000  of  their  increased  worth  was  represented  in  capital.  Though 
always  asserting  a  very  low  rate  of  profit  on  sales,  the  five  parent  companies 
have  grown  so  rapidly  that  their  combined  net  profit  for  1919  has  equaled 
nearly  the  amount  of  their  total  sales  in  1904.  The  sales  themselves  in  15 
years  have  increased  until  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  they  reached  the  vast  sura 
of  $3,200,000,000.  This  was  realized  from  meats,  substitute  foods,  and  un- 
related lines  as  hereinabove  set  forth.  In  stating  these  figures,  account  has 
l.een  taken  only  of  profits  and  sales  to  the  parent  companies  and  subsidiaries 
included  by  them  upon  their  books.  Xo  account  has  been  taken  of  the  many 
corporations  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  same  family  of  financial 
interests  as  own  or  control  the  parent  companies. 

In  addition  to  these  profits,  there  have  been  other  vast  profits,  difficult  of 
ascertainment,  realized  by  the  individuals  by  virtue  of  either  their  personal 
couirol  of  packing  houses  and  slaughtering  companies  or  their  interests  in 
stockyards,  terminal  railroads,  rendering  companies,  cattle  loan  institutions 
and  banks,  and  other  corporations,  all  of  which  corporations  have  their  in- 
ception and  depend  for  their  prosperity  upon  advantages  or  privileges  grow- 
ing out  of  the  interlocking  control  of  the  stockyards  and  stockyard 
appurtenances. 

The  parent  companies,  or  the  individual  defendants,  and  their  families 
maintain  and  control  574  corporations  or  concerns,  including  131  trade  names. 
They  have  a  significant  minority^stock  interest  in  95  others  and  an  interest 
of  unknown  extent  in  an  additional  93.  Thus  the  total  number  of  concerns  in 
which  they  have  control  or  interest  is  some  762.  Practically  all  of  these  com- 
panies, however,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  through  the  naming 
of  the  above-mentioned  defendants. 
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In  the  years  that  have  passed,  the  parent  companies  have  acquired  or 
organized  many  other  concerns  and  have  maintained  them  so  long  as  they  wnrp 
useful  for  their  purposes.  When  no  longer  useful,  these  concerns  so  uttinir*-! 
or  organized  have  been  dissolved  and  their  businesses  have  been  merged  \uu> 
that  of  the  parent  companies  or  into  that  of  other  subsidiaries.  Such  dis- 
solved corporations  and  concerns  are  omitted  in  the  above  compilation,  except 
in  such  instance  as  the  name  has  been  continued  as  a  trade  name.  The  total 
of  762  above  stated  therefore  falls  far  short  of  representing  the  number  of 
concerns  that  corporate  and  individual  defendants  have  acquired  or  have 
organized  in  furtherance  of  their  general  scheme  and  plan  of  action  already 
explained.  It  would  be  an  enormous  undertaking  to  determine  the  degree  of 
control  exercised  by  the  defendants  in  all  of  these  various  interests.  Enough 
has  been  ascertained  to  indicate  that  the  growth  has  been  rapid  and  that  if 
permitted  to  continue  unchecked  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years  the  control  would 
be  complete. 

In  1916  the  business  of  Armour  &  Co.  canned  fish,  vegetables,  and  sundries, 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  fruit  preserves,  and  grape  juice  amounted  to 
$G,396,036.73.  In  1918,  two  years  later,  the  same  company's  volume  of  business 
in  these  same  items  was  $39,820,000,  over  sixfold  increase.  While  part  of  this 
increase  of  business  may  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  consumption,  the  greater  part  thereof  was  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  competitors. 

Of  the  corporations  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  parent  companies  in 
recent  years,  the  large  number  are  concerns  manufacturing  or  selling  the*e 
substitute  foods  or  unrelated  commodities.  This  fact,  together  with  the  in- 
creased activities  of  the  parent  organizations  themselves  in  these  lines,  indi- 
cated a  well-defined  purpose  of  their  part  to  secure  control  of  the  market 
for  meat  substitute  foods. 

In  addition  to  the  companies  in  which  control  has  been  acquired  by  outright 
purchase,  the  parent  companies  have  in  a  large  number  of  instances  contract*! 
for  the  exclusive  output  of  many  other  companies  engaged  in  the  production 
of  the  substitute  foods  and  the  unrelated  commodities.  The  outputs  of  th**sp 
plants  are  marketed  by  the  parent  companies,  or  by  their  subsidiaries,  throuzli 
the  distribution  facilities  of  the  parent  companies.  In  this  fashion,  the  parent 
companies  control  the  output  of  these  concerns  and  the  market  price  of  tlieir 
products  as  completely  as  though  they  themselves  owned  the  producing 
companies. 

The  principal  agent  in  stifling  competition  in  the  unrelated  lines  was.  as  lia< 
been  stated,  the  fact  that  the  distribution  system  of  the  great  packers  w.»< 
an  efficient  and  cheap  way  of  handling  not  possessed  by  their  competitors. 

For  the  cure  and  prevention  of  these  evils,  this  decree  will  provide  an  injunc- 
tion perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining  the  corporation  defendants,  and  each 
of  them,  their  successors  and  assigns,  from  owning  any  capital  stock  or  other 
interest  in  any  corporation  which  is  in  the  business  in  the  United  States  of 
manufacturing,  jobbing,  selling,  transporting,  distributing,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing in : 

1.  Fresh,  canned,  dried,  or  salted  fish,  including  therein,  but  in  no  wi<t 
limiting  the  foregoing  general  description,  the  following,  to  wit:  Canned 
oysters;  canned  mackerel:  bulk  mackerel;  bulk,  canned,  and  cured  herrin.c; 
cnnned  salmon;  canned  sardines;  canned  shrimp:  and  canned  tunafish. 

'2.  Fresh,  dried,  or  canned  vegetables,  except  in  combination  with  meats, 
including  therein,  but  in  no  wise  limiting  the  foregoing  general  description, 
the  following,  to  wit :  Asparagus,  navy  beans,  lima  beans,  peas,  beets,  corn,  okra. 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  celery,  garlic,  horseraddish,  and  pumpkins. 

3.  Fresh,  crushed,  dried,  evaporated  or  canned  fruits  including  therein,  hut 
'\\  no  wise  limiting  the  foregoing  general  description,  the  following,  not  includ- 
ing the  same  when  used  as  an  ingredient  of  mincemeat,  to  wit:  Ginger,  cher- 
ries, apple  butter,  apricots,  blackberries,  peaches,  pineapples,  raspberries, 
currants,  tigs,  gooseberries,  oranges,  strawberries,  apples,  prunes,  raisins, 
j-nd   dates. 

4.  Confectionery,  sirups,  soda-fountain  supplies  and  sirups  and  soft  drinks, 
not  including  grape  juice,  including  therein,  but  in  no  wise  limiting  the  fore- 
going general  descriot ion.  the  following,  to  wit:  Apple  cider,  cherry  juice, 
coca  cola,  ereme  de  menthe,  crushed-nut  frappe,  ginger  ale.  green  pineapple 
sirup,  lemon  extract,  marshmallow  topping,  orange  extract,  root  beer,  vaiulU 
extract,  and  **'••  "~ 

o.  Mola  ms.  jellies,  and  preserves  of  all  kinds. 
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6.  Spices,  sauces,  condiments,  relishes,  and  sauerkraut,  Including  therein,  but 
in  nowise  limiting  the  foregoing  general  description,  the  following,  to  wit: 
Catsup,  chili  sauce,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mustard,  mustard  seed,  olives,  oyster- 
cocktail  sauce,  pepper,  pickles,  spinaco  chili,  and  tomato  catsup. 

7.  Coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  cocoa. 

8.  Nuts,  including  therein  the  following,  to  wit:  Almonds,  pecans,  and  wal- 
nuts. 

9.  Flour,  sugar,  and  rice. 

10.  Bread,  wafers,  crackers,  and  biscuits. 

11.  Cereals,  including  therein,  but  in  nowise  limiting  the  foregoing  general 
description,  the  following:  Grits,  oats,  hominy,  hominy  feed,  horse  feed, 
brewers'  flakes,  brewers*  grit,  brewers'  meal,  buckwheat,  canned  hominy, 
clipped  oats,  corn  grits,  ground  meal,  ground  corn,  ground  oats,  cracked  corn, 
crushed  white  oats,  feed  barley,  feed  meal,  feed  wheat,  rolled  oats,  standard 
middlings,  and  standard  spring  bran. 

12.  Grain. 

13.  Miscellaneous  articles,  to  wit:  Cigars;  china;  furniture;  bluing,  starch; 
rence  posts  and  wire  fences;  alfalfa  meal;  babbitt;  bar  iron;  binding  and 
cvvlne ;  brass  castings  for  heavy  ordnance ;  brick ;  builders*  hardware ;  bumping 
posts  for  railroads ;  cement,  lime,  plaster ;  doors  and  windows ;  dried  brewers* 
grains;  lath;  pitting  and  fruit-handling  machinery;  roofing;  sand  and  gravel; 
shingles ;  soda  fountains  or  parts  thereof ;  structural  steel ;  tile ;  and  waste. 

14.  And,  further,  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining  said  corporation  de- 
fendants from  engaging  in  or  carrying  on  the  manufacturing,  jobbing,  selling, 
transporting,  or  otherwise  dealing  in,  any  of  these  articles,  with  the  exception 
of  grain  and  cereals  and  a  few  articles  more  or  less  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business.  The  exception  of  allowing  some  of  the  corporations  to  con- 
tinue the  business  in  cereals  was  considered  necessary  because  some  of  them 
had  been  in  buiness  since  prior  to  the  time  they  engaged  in  the  meat  business, 
and  the  prevention  of  their  use  of  the  distributing  system  minimizes  the  evil 
of  their  continuing  In  the  cereal  business.  But,  in  general,  the  decree  elimi- 
nates all  the  defendant  corporations  from  all  undelated  lines  or  products  not 
containing  meat. 

The  decree  further  enjoins  the  individual  defendants  from  Individually  or 
jointly  owning  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  in  any  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  jobbing,  selling,  transporting,  dis- 
tributing, or  otherwise  dealing  in  any  of  the  unrelated  commodities;  or  from 
adopting  any  device  or  arrangement  which,  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the 
corporation  defendants  or  any  of  them  would  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
giving  to  such  unrelated  lines  any  advantage  over  their  competitors  similar 
in  purpose  or  effect  to  any  advantage  now  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  corporation 
defendants  through  their  distributing  system. 

The  decree  further  enjoins  the  corporation  defendants,  and  each  of  them, 
from  engaging,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  United  States  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying,  collecting,  selling,  transporting,  distributing,  or  otherwise 
dealing  in  fresh  milk  and  cream. 

The  bill  provides  that  immediately  upon  the  entry  of  the  decree  the  defend- 
ants shall  commence  to  dispose  of  such  commodities  owned  or  handled  by 
them  as  have  been  herein  described,  and  shall  commence  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  Interests  in  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  dealing  in  any  of  the 
so-called  "  unrestricted  commodities,"  and  shall  continue  in  good  faith  to  dls- 
IK>se  of  said  commodities  and  to  divest  themselves  of  said  interests  as  rapidly 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  seasonal  nature 
of  the  merchandise  involved ;  that,  in  fact,  they  shall  have  completely  dis- 
posed of  said  commodities  and  completely  divested  themselves  of  these  inter- 
ests within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  this  decree.  The  Attor- 
ney General  may  apply  to  the  court  at  any  time  within  said  two  years  to  com- 
pel the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  to  make  a  report  to  the  court  as  to  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  defendants  in  divesting  themselves  of  said  in- 
terests. 

The  decree  further  places  all  of  the  defendants  under  a  perpetual  injunction, 
and  the  danger  of  punishment  for  contempt,  for  failure  to  obey  the  same, 
from  engaging  in  any  illegal  trade  practices  of  any  nature  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  any  business  in  which  they,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  engaged. 

The  decree  will  further  provide  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be  held 
to  preclude  the  Government  from  proceeding  against  any  or  all  of  the  defend- 
ants, either  civilly  or  criminally,  for  any  violation  of  any  law  in  connection 
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with  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  baying  and  selling  poultry,  butter, 
cheese,  efrjrs,  anil  milk.  It  did  not  seem  just.  In  view  of  the  percentage  of  con- 
trol and  in  view  of  the  present  freedom  of  the  markets,  for  the  Government  t«» 
insist  that  the  defendant*  should  cease  dealing  at  the  present  time  in  eg;>. 
butter,  poultry,  and  cheese;  but  the  Government  is  left  free  at  any  time  it 
feels  the  conditions  warrant  to  take  the  question  of  these  allied  refrigerate! 
foods  before  the  courts. 

Jurisdiction  is  retained  by  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  other 
action,  or  adding  at  the  foot  of  the  decree  such  other  relief,  if  any.  as  inav 
become  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  and  enforcement  of  thi< 
decree,  and  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  at  any  time  hereafter  any  appli- 
cation which  the  parties  may  make  with  respect  to  the  decree. 

In  general,  this  decree  prevents  the  defendants  from  exercising  any  further 
control  over  the  marketing  of  live  stock.  It  forever  prevents  them  from  any 
control  over  the  retailing  of  meat  products.  It  eliminates  them  from  the  !iH«! 
of  meat  substitutes,  with  the  exception  of  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  ami  olie*s*\ 
which  are  left  for  future  consideration  and  appropriate  action;  and,  therefore, 
the  price  of  meat  is  within  the  control  of  the  people  themselves.  It  place* 
the  conduct  of  these  great  aggregations  of  capital  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
a  Federal  court  with  reference  to  their  business  practices.  But,  greater  tli:in 
all.  it  establishes  the  principle  that  no  group  of  men,  no  matter  how  powerful. 
c«n  ever  attempt  to  control  the  food  table  of  the  American  people,  or  any  **)♦* 
of  the  necessities  or  component  parts  of  it.  The  Department  of  Justice,  ha  vine 
in  mind  the  necessities  and  interests  of  the  whole  American  people  in  t h i < 
critical  reconstruction  period,  feels  that  by  insisting  upon  this  surrender  <»u 
the  part  of  the  packing  interests  it  has  accomplished  more  for  the  American 
people  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  a  long-drawn-out  lesal 
battle. 

Senator  McXary.  For  my  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  made  the 
suggestion  that  we  have  the  Attorney  General  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  McXary.  I  would  rather  the  Attorney  General  vrouM 
briefly  outline  just  what  was  accomplished  by  the  decree.  When  it 
comes  to  business,  I  think  we  are  all  too  busy  to  read  anything 
like  a  long  decree,  which  the  Attorney  General  could  give  us  an  out- 
line of  in  15  minutes. 

What  we  want  is  to  know  the  necessity,  if  it  exists,  for  the  legisla- 
tion now  proposed  by  Senators  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  in  their  new 
bill:  and  the  point  is  whether  the  decree,  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  cognizant  of,  is  it  necessary  to  have  further  legislation, 
in  his  opinion.  If  not,  we  will  drop  the  whole  matter.  I  think  that 
is  the  crucial  part  of  it,  and  we  want  his  judgment  as  a  supplement 
to  the  record  which  he  brings  here.    That  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  the  view  of  the  entire  committee 
when  we  met  day  before  yesterday.  Of  course,  whether  the  sugges- 
tion made  bv  the  Attorney  General  would  meet  that  or  not  is  for  the 
committee  to  decide. 

Senator  McXary.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  But,  I  agree  with  Senator  McXary  that  it  is  very 
important  to  know  what  has  been  done,  because  in  that  way  only  can 
we  know  how  to  proceed  with  our  bills. 

Senator  Kansdkll.  I  agree  with  the  views  expressed  by  Senator 

McXary  to  some  extent,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  subject  of  such 

very  great   importance  that  we  ought  to  go  into  it  with  exceeding 

caution,  and,  personally,  I  think  I  could  ask  the  Attorney  General 

questions  very  much  more  intelligently  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to 

*wo  instruments  first,  and  come  here  with  that  knowled&p 

I  beli"         n     ^  us  could.     I  think,  as  he  has  truly 

e  got  i  iportant  meeting  in  the  Senate  within 
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one  hour's  time,  and  if  we  keep  him  on  his  feet  for  that  hour  he 
could  not  tell  us  any  more  or  perhaps  nothing  like  as  much  as  we 
%vould  grasp  from  these  two  instruments  here.  We  have  got  to  bring 
nim  back  at  any  rate.  I  think  Senator  McNary  is  right  about  that. 
We  have  before  us  his  opinion,  and  I  understood  from  the  Attorney 
General  that  he  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  we  desire. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  am  at  your  service  at  any  moment,  and 
1  shall  be  willing  to  go  on  now.  My  thought  was  to  assist'  you.  If 
you  would  read  these  documents,  there  would  be  many  things  that 
we  would  not  have  to  discuss.  The  paper  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  packers  contains  the  entire  plan  of  adjustment. 

Senator  Page.  Are  you  in  harmony  with  that  plan  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  am ;  and  I  propose  to  put  it  through. 

Senator  Page.  And  you  think  the  plan  will  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  other  side,  the  packers? 

The  Attorney  General.  "  Satisfactorv  "  is  not  the  word.  Senator. 
But  they  have  agreed  to  go  alon^,  and  they  have  attested  that  agree- 
ment by  their  representatives  signing  this  very  document  which  I 
have  in  my  hand,  which  is  the  original  paper. 

The  ottier  document,  which  I  referred  to,  states  not  only  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  but  the  reason  for  each  step  in  it. 

Senator  Page.  One  word,  Mr.  Attorney  General :  I  notice  that  my 
own  State  has  its  representative  here  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  Grange,  as  have  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  I  think  it  is 
rather  discouraging  for  these  men  to  come  down  here  at  a  great  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money  and  be  turned  off  with  documentary  state- 
ments like  this,  and  I  wish  you  might  give  us  a  very  few  minutes, 
stating  the  gist  of  these  arrangements. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  do  whatever  you  say  on  this. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  have  no  objections  to  his  going  ahead.  I 
simply  thought  the  other  method  would  expedite  matters. 

Senator  France.  I  desire  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  statement  in 
connection  with  this  memorandum  as  to  the  machinery  leading  up  to 
this  agreement — as  to  the  causes  for  this  agreement? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  packers,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  France.  I  have  not,  perhaps,  made  myself  clear.  I  might 
sav  at  the  outset  that  I  am  one  of  the  old-fashioned  men  who  believe 
in  government  by  law,  not  government  by  men  and  by  agreement. 
Now,  we  have  a  statute,  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  There  has  been 
a  general  feeling  throughout  the  country  that  that  statute  has  been 
violated  by  the  packers.  The  impression  prevails  that  in  view  of  that 
violation  of  the  law,  the  Department  of  Justice  started  to  act,  and 
that  as  a  result  of  that  action  this  agreement  came  about.  Person- 
ally, with  my  very  old-fashioned  views,  I  consider  that  whole  pro- 
cedure very  improper.  The  statute  being  on  the  statute  books,  if 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  law,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  obligated  to  prosecute,  and  that  no  agreement 
could  possibly  release  the  Department  of  Justice  from  its  duty  to 
prosecute,  and  that  was  what  I  had  in  mind  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  memorandum  as  to  how  the  full  agreement  came  about,  and  as  to 
the  reason  for  it.  Is  it  to  put  an  end  to  a  long-continuous  violation  of 
the  law,  or  was  there  any  violation  of  the  law  ?  That  is  the  question 
in  my  mind. 
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The  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go 
into  that  question.  Before  doing  so  I  will  briefly  state  how  this 
position  which  is  now  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  wise 
and  proper  under  all  the  circumstances  developed.  When  I  entered 
the  office  of  Attorney  General,  in  March  last,  I  found  that  portions 
of  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  had  been  for 
a  couple  of  years  investigating  the  great  packers,  had  been  pub- 
lished and  turned  over  to  the  Department  or  Justice  for  such  action 
as  the  department  saw  fit  to  take.  I  learned  also  that  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  had  made  a  compre- 
hensive examination  of  the  operations  of  these  corporations  and 
their  subsidiaries.  I  found  also  that  committees  of  the  Congre--. 
both  in  the  Senate  and  House,  had  held  extensive  hearings,  with 
the  idea,  undoubtedly,  of  appropriate  legislation,  which  hearing- 
had  developed  many  facts  in  relation  to  the  method  and  conduct  of 
the  business  of  these  packers. 

Amongst  the  first  things  that  I  did  was  to  make  inquiry  about 
the  state  of  this  examination,  and  I  found  that  the  report  of  th* 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  not  yet  complete.  I  asked  the  Trad** 
Commission  to  send  me  everything  they  had  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  I  selected  three  lawyers,  two  of  whom  had  had  con- 
nection with  the  packers'  case  in  its  early  days,  and  had  participated 
in  the  earlier  criminal  case.  The  third  was  a  New  \ork  lawyer. 
whom  I  was  confident,  because  of  his  ability,  could  examine  the 
record,  analyze  it,  and  make  a  report  as  to  what  sort  of  case  that 
record  presented.  That  lawyer  was  Mr.  Isadore  J.  Kresel,  of  the 
firm  of  Jerome,  Eand  &  Kresel,  New  York — Mr.  Jerome  was  a  former 
district  attornev  in  New  York — and  Mr.  Kresel  had  been  for  mam 
years  assistant  to  the  district  attorney.  He  had  done  work  of  that 
sort  for  me  while  I  was  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and  I  knew  that 
it  would  be  thoroughly  done.  I  then  dumped  into  the  lap  of  thN 
committee  of  lawyers 

Senator  Norms  (interposing).  Who  were  the  other  two? 

The  Attorney  General.  The  other  two  were  Mr.  Morrison,  of 
Chicago,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  case  before,  and  Mr. 
Pagan,  of  our  office,  who  had  also  been  in  the  other  case.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison and  Mr.  Pagan  had  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  all 
this  record,  and  were  about  prepared  to  make  a  report  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  when  I  called  in  Mr.  JCresel  and,  without  knowing  the 
views  of  the  other  two,  appointed  him  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  asked  him  to  make  a  report.  I  intended  to  get 
them  together  afterwards,  and  get  their  views  each  independent  of 
the  other. 

As  I  say,  I  dumped  into  the  lap  of  this  committee  of  lawyers  all 
of  the  evidence  which  had  been  accumulated  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  our  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  hearings  before 
the  committees  of  Congress.  After  several  months  a  comprehensive 
report  was  made  to  me  in  writing,  which  I  carefully  studied.  I  did 
not  have  the  time  to  study  the  evidence,  and  from  which  I  concluded 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  be  justified  in  bringing  action 
against  the  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  these  lawyers  agree  on  the  report? 

The  Attorney  General.  They  agreed. 
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Senator  France.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  may  I  ask  what  you  mean 
by  "  action  "  ?    Of  course,  there  is  no  action,  I  take  it. 

The  Attorney  General.  Will  you  let  me  tell  that,  Senator? 

Senator  France.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would  define  what  you  mean  by 
"  action." 

The  Attorney  General.  I  had  the  feeling  that  in  view  of  the 
long-time  investigation  of  the  packers,  the  way  in  which  that  ques- 
tion had  been  mauled  and  hauled  around  in  the  country,  that  they 
were  entitled  either  to  a  vindication  or  the  Government  was  entitled 
to  a  judgment;  that  the  time  had  approached  for  a  show-down  in  the 
courts. 

I  was,  of  course,  immediately  faced  by  the  question  of  whether 
the  proceedings  should  be  in  the  criminal  courts  or  on  the  civil  side. 
The  Sherman  antitrust  law,  as  you  gentlemen,  of  course,  know,  is 
both  a  criminal  and  a  civil  statute.  It  provides  a  penalty  and  pro- 
vides a  civil  remedy.  I  have  never  conceived  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  always  a  prosecuting  officer.  I  have  felt 
that  he  was  the  counsel  for  the  Government  and  through  it  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  Government  is  built  to  serve.  I  believed  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  with  respect  to  those  clients  as  he  would  in  private  life ; 
that  is,  decide  wrhich  course,  if  more  than  one  were  open,  would  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  would  bring  justice  to  all  parties. 

Without  having  definitely  decided  whether  we  would  proceed  in 
the  criminal  courts,  or  in  the  civil  courts,  I  instructed  my  assistants 
to  develop  some  further  facts  in  relation  to  the  case  before  a*  grand 
jury.  They  went  to  Chicago  and  called  some  witnesses,  not  with 
any  definite  idea  of  getting  an  indictment  but  with  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  some  further  evidence  that  we  needed.  Of  course,  it  has 
not  been  an  easy  matter  to  decide  in  a  case  of  this  kind  whether  the 
civil  or  the  criminal  processes  shall  be  invoked.  The  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  has  been  upon  the  statute  books  30  years  without  any  Attor- 
ney General  having  succeeded  in  putting  anybody  in  jail  under  it, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  criminal  prosecution  was  not  bright. 

While  the  case  was  pending  before  the  grand  jury  in  Chicago,  and 
about  the  time  that  I  had  issued  orders  to  have  a  grand  jury  investi- 
gation in  the  city  of  New  York  to  develop  some  further  evidence 
that  we  felt  we  needed,  I  received  intimations  that  these  packers  de- 
sired to  see  me  with  reference  to  this  case ;  that  they  desired  to  pre- 
sent their  side  of  it  to  the  Department  of  Justice ;  that  they  felt  they 
had  never  been  accorded  a  proper  hearing — I  quote  the  message — 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission ;  and  that  before  I  acted  they 
would  like  an  opportunity  to  present  their  side. 

I  replied  to  that  message  that  if  the  five  great  packers  desired  to 
see  me  with  the  idea  of  dissuading  me  from  taking  any  action  against 
them,  if  they  desired  to  see  me  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  with  me 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  I  did  not  care  to  meet  them.  I 
had  gone  into  that ;  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  the  Government  had  a 
case,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  present  it 
in  some  court.  I  stated,  however,  that  if  they  desired  to  come  to  me 
with  the  idea  that  they  would  surrender  to  the  Government;  or  that 
they  desired  to  see  how  far  they  could  go  in  complying  with  such 
requirements  as  the  Government's  law  officer  should  lay  down,  that  I 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  see  them,  as  I  should  be  willing  to 
see  any  defendant  or  prospective  defendant  in  a  civil  or  criminal 
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prosecution  which  the  Government  might  have  in  mind.  I  told  them 
that  if  they  desired  to  come,  they  should  come  through  their  princi- 
pals in  order  that  we  might  discuss  the  matter  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion and  not  as  a  lawyers'  proposition. 

Frankly,  I  thought  that  would  be  the  end.  But  I  was  advi>e<l 
then  that  they  would  like  to  send  a  representative,  competent,  who 
would  speak  for  all  of  them,  and  who  would  discuss  the  matter  with 
me  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  reply,  and  that  point  of  view  onl\. 
without  argument  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  without  anv  attempt 
to  persuade  me  to  stop  any  contemplated  action,  but  onlv  with  the 
thought  that  they  would  put  themselves  in  the  position,  as  they  put 
it,  of  law-abiding  citizens  and  do  what  the  Government  required  tlum 
to  do,  if  they  could. 

With  that  understanding,  negotiation,  if  you  may  call  them  ib  nego- 
tiations/' began.  At  any  rate,  a  representative  of  the  company  came 
to  me,  and  I  discussed  it  with  him. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  was  the  representative? 

The  Attorn et  General.  Well,  the  first  man  to  come  to  me  was 
Mr.  Dunham,  who  is  the  vice  president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  I  think 
verv  close  to  Mr.  Armour,  who  came  to  me  with  satisfactory  creden- 
tials  to  show  that  he  was  in  effect  speaking  for  all  of  them. 

After  that,  it  was  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  months,  we  discussed 
what  I  thought  the  packers  ought  to  do;  they  answered  as  to  what 
they  felt  they  could  do  and  what  they  could  or  would  not  *•<>.  At.  t 
this  discussion  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time,  until  finally  I 
prepared  a  draft  of  a  plan  which  I  was  willing  to  put  into  effect: 
and  after  a  very  great  deal  of  hesitancy  and  strong  objections,  they 
finally  assented  to  it. 

Senator  Norris.  The  suit  had  not  yet  been  commenced? 

The  Attorney  General.  No. 

Pending  these  discussions,  I  withheld  a  further  proceeding  before 
the  grand  jury  in  New  York,  without  any  agreement  so  to  do.  I 
hoped  that  possibly  would  come  to  a  point  where  I  could  call  it  a 
finished  piece  of  business  without  a  grand  jury  investigation. 

Senator  Kansdell.  You  mean  Chicago,  do  you  not? 

The  Attorney  General.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  started  in  Chicago,  but 
I  moved  to  New  York. 

What  T  had  in  mind,  gentlemen,  was  this:  An  indictment,  even  if 
followed  by  a  conviction,  and  even  if  that  were  followed  byr  puttimr 
somebody  in  jail,  would  not  of  itself  have  brought  any  relief  directly 
to  the  situation  which  had  been  the  ground  for  so  many  complaint*. 

A  bill  in  equity  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  bitterly  con- 
tested, might  not  have  achieved  some  of  the  things  that  I  felt  an«l 
thought  everybody  else  who  had  given  this  question  any  study  felt 
ought  to  be  accomplished  if  we  were  going  to  have  any  real  results 
from  some  disintegration  of  this  business.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  was  perfectly  proper  if  I  could,  to  require,  in  the  circum- 
stances, that  certain  things  be  done,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, we  might  not  l>e  able  to  accomplish,  and  if  I  were  able  to 
get  that  much  I  would  do  more  for  my  client,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people,  than  if  I  blazed  away  in  an  ad- 
verse proceeding,  either  in  criminal  or  civil  court. 
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I  had  particularly  in  mind  that  I  wanted  to  accomplish  five  things : 
First,  to  take  these  packers,  their  subsidiaries  and  their  principal 
stockholders,  out  of  the  stockyard  business  and  keep  them  out,  and 
out  of  the  terminal  railroads  which  entered  the  stockyards  and  keep 
them  out,  and  out  of  the  live-stock  or  market  publications  and  keep 
them  out;  that  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  the  producers  of  cattle  the 
relief  which  I  understood  they  had  long  been  demanding.  If  I  under- 
stood their  contention  aright,  it  was  that  they  were  being  compelled 
to  sell  their  product  in  the  market  controlled  by  the  purchaser,  and 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  free  market,  either  owned  by  the  public 
or  in  which  they  themselves  might  be  largely  interested,  if  not  in  a 
controlling  position.  That  I  insisted  upon  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  is  written  in  this  decree  in  language  that  permits  of  no  equivo- 
cation or  doubt,  and  under  it  all  of  these  packers  and  all  of  their 
owned  subsidiary  companies  and  all  of  the  large  individual  defend- 
ants— individual  stockholders,  whose  names  I  will  give  you — are  put 
out  and  kept  out  forever  from  the  stockyard  business,  the  terminal 
railroad  business,  and  the  live-stock  or  market  publications,  and  their 
interest  in  those  concerns  are  to  be  disposed  of  under  such  a  plan  as 
the  court  may  determine. 

In  detail,  the  plan  is  worked  out  so  that  the  defendants  themselves 
may  present  a  plan  to  dispose  of  their  interests,  and  if  that  plan  is 
not  approved  by  the  court,  then  a  method  is  made  by  which  the  court 
may  fix  the  plan.  That  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
producers  themselves,  if  they  desire,  to  be  substituted  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  stockyards  and  terminal  railroads  for  the  packers. 

The  second  thing  I  desired  to  accomplish  was  to  take  them  out  and 
keep  them  out  forever  from  the  public  storage  warehouse  business; 
that  is  done  in  this  decree. 

The  third  thing  I  desired  particular^  to  do  was  to  take  them  out 
and  particularly  to  keep  them  out,  in  order  to  answer  the  menace 
which  we  felt  in  the  country  was  really  competitive  business,  of  the 
retail  business  and  every  line  and  of  every  kind.  That  is  done  by 
this  decree. 

And  the  next  thing  I  desired  to  do  was  to  take  them  out  and  keep 
them  out  of  all  of  the  unrelated  lines  of  business.  I  can  not  in  the 
scope  of  my  remarks  go  into  detail  as  to  how  that  is  done,  but  this 
agreement  speaks  very  plainly  for  itself  in  that  regard. 

All  those  things  I  have  mentioned  I  insisted  upon  and  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  recede  from. 

And  this  last  is  accomplished,  so  that  the  defendants,  being  thw 
companies,  their  subsidiary  companies  and  most  of  the  individual 
stockholders,  are  restrained  from  owning  any  controlling  interest  in 
any  business  of  a  kind  which  deals  in  the  goods  which  are  scheduled 
in  this  decree,  and  those  goods  cover  the  entire  range  of  commodities 
in  which  the  packers  and  their  subsidiary  companies  have  heretofore 
dealt,  outside  of  meat  and  its  by-products,  and  outside  of  butter,  milk, 
eggs,  cheese,  and  poultry. 

Senator  Norris.  You  mean  that  they  are  excepted,  these  particular 
lines  you  have  mentioned? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  tell  the  treatment  of  that,  Senator. 
It  is  a  separate  treatment. 

Senator  Norris.  All  right. 
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The  Attorney  General.  Let  me  say  in  regard  to  the  unrelated 
lines 

Senator  France.  I  did  not  intend  my  question  to  request  you  to 
go  into  anything  contained  in  the  memorandum ;  I  merely  wished  to 
lay  the  foundation 

The  Attorney  General  (interposing).  I  felt  I  covered  that,  and 
I  was  going  to  tell  him  what  the  agreement  was.  I  wanted  to  read, 
and  that  is  the  quickest  way  to  state  it,  how  the  unrelated  lines 

Senator  France  (interposing).  I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary  to 
go  into  anything  contained  in  the  memorandum. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  complete  his  partial  answer  without  using  this  memorandum. 
He  seems  to  think  he  ought  to  do  it,  and  I  certainly  think  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to. 

Senator  France.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me.  I  merely  thought 
we  might  save  some  time. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  He  had  hardly  completed  his  .state- 
ment. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  would  have  completed  it  by  this  time. 

I  just  wanted  to  read  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  method  of  treatment, 
especially  of  the  unrelated  lines: 

An  injunction  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining  the  corporation  defend- 
ants, and  each  of  them,  their  successors  and  assigns,  from  owing  any  capital 
stock  or  other  interest  in  any  corporation  which  is  in  the  business,  in  the  Tinted 
States,  of  manufacturing,  jobbing,  selling,  transporting,  distributing,  or  other- 
wise dealing  in  any  of  the  commodities  described*  in  groups  1  and  2  of  schedule 
A  hereto  annexed ;  and  further  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining:  said  cor- 
poration defendants  from,  in  the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly,  engaging 
in  or  carrying  on,  either  by  concert  of  action  or  otherwise,  either  for  the  domes- 
tic trade  or  for  export  trade,  the  manufacturing,  jobbing,  selling,  transporting, 
and  distributing,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  any  of  the  commodities  described  in 
said  schedule  A,  hereto  annexed,  except  as  therein  provided;  said  injunction 
shall  perpetually  enjoin  and  restrain  the  individual  defendants — 

The  "  individual  defendants  "  are  all  the  large  stockholders — 

from  individually  or  jointly  owTning  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
in  any  corporation,  or  a  half  interest  or  more  in  any  firm  or  association  which, 
in  the  United  States,  may  be  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  jobbing,  sell- 
ing, transporting,  distributing,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  any  of  the  comnioditie* 
enumerated  in  group  1  of  said  schedule  A ;  from  adopting  any  device  or  arrange- 
ment which,  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the  corporation  defendants,  or  any 
of  them  would  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  giving  to  such  business  of  dealin? 
in  the  articles  mentioned  in  group  1  of  schedule  A  in  which  such  individuals 
may  be  substantially  interested,  an  advantage  over  their  competitors  similar 
in  purpose  or  effect  to  any  advantage  now  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  corporation 
defendants  through  their  distributing  systems. 

Another  clause  in  this  decree  will  perpetually  restrain  and  enjoin 
these  defendants,  their  successors  and  assignees  from  using  or  per- 
mitting to  be  used  their  distributing  system  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  any  of  this  business  in  the  un- 
related lines.  I  have  understood  it  that  the  vice  of  their  engaging 
in  the  business  of  unrelated  lines  lav  in  the  fact  that  thev  were  able 
to  destroy  effective  competition  by  reason  of  the  advantage  which 
they  had  with  their  distributing  system  and  their  branch  houses. 
They  could  go  :  "*  wholesale  grocery  business  without  additional 
fixed  charge  overhead  expense,  and  thus  destroy  the 

wholesale  £  lealer  in  the  community  who  was  dealing 

in  the  sam 
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Under  this  decree  neither  these  companies  nor  anybody  else  who 
acquires  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  them  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner  can  ever  use  by  purchase,  by  lease  or  any  other  kind  of  an 
arrangement  this  distributing  system  for  that  purpose,  nor  can  they 
resort  to  any  other  device  or  arrangement  which  has  the  purpose 
and  effect  01  giving  that  kind  of  an  advantage  to  them.  They  are 
clever,  and  able,  and  ingenious  in  business,  and  I  insisted  upon  that 
clause  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  devise  anything  which 
would  give  them  the  chance  to  do  with  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness what  their  distributing  system  has  permitted  them  to  do. 

Senator  Norms.  Under  this  decree  they  can  still  own,  can  they,  in- 
dividually, interests  in  these  various  corporations? 

The  Attorney  General.  Only  the  individual  stockholders;  the 
corporation  defendants  can  not.  They  must  sell  out,  the  subsidiary 
corporation  defendants  must  sell  out,  but  the  individuals  who  are 
named  as  defendants  and  wTho  are  stockholders  in  these  companies 
may  own  less  than  a  control  of  concerns  which  deal  in  this  business. 

Senator  Norris.  For  instance,  Mr.  Armour  or  Mr.  Swift  could, 
under  the.  decree,  own  an  interest,  providing  it  was  rtot  a  controlling 
interest? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Could  Mr.  Armour  and  Mr.  Swift,  for  instance, 
under  that  decree,  each  one  being  a  minority  stockholder,  have  to- 
gether their  interest,  constituting  a  majority? 

The  Attorney  General.  They  could  not.  Of  course,  Senator, 
there  we  were  met  by  a  matter  of  the  individual  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  invest  his  money  as  he  might  see  fit.  Mr.  Armour's  con- 
tention was  that  if  he  sold  out  these  millions  of  dollars  in  businesses 
which  he  had  to  sell  out  he  would  have  money  to  invest,  and  while 
he  did  not  expect  to  go  into  the  grocery  business  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  he  assumed  he  would  have  to  take  stock  in  some  of  the  com- 
panies that  would  buy  this  business  to  some  little  extent  until  he 
finally  should  get  out ;  and  I  did  not  see  any  direct  way  of  requiring 
the  individuals  themselves  never  to  invest  in  any  of  this  kind  of 
property. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  decree,  they  are  prohibited 
singly  and  collectively  from  owning  a  majority  of  the  stock;  is  that 
right  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  had  the  bill  filed? 

The  Attorney  General.  Not  yet ;  we  are  going  to  file  shortly. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  have  an  agreement  under  the 
decree,  although  the  bill  is  not  filed? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Has  there  been  any  action  commenced  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Not  actually  commenced.  This  was 
finally  concluded  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Senator  Norris.  The  agreement  provides  you  shall  commence  suit? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  not  call  it "  an  agreement."  These 
gentlemen  have  agreed  to  my  plan,  if  that  be  called  an  agreement.  I 
did  not  sign  this  as  agreeing  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I 
announced  what  I  would  do  and  they  said  they  would  go  along,  and 
it  provides  that  suit  in  equity  will  be  brought  against  the  following 
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corporations  and  individuals,  naming  nearly  200  corporations  and 
individuals,  and  then  provides  what  shall  be  the  result  of  that  suit. 
The  defendants,  without  admitting  guilt,  are  agreeable  to  a  decree 
being  presented  by  the  Government  and  signed  by  the  court  which 
shall  contain  these  provisions. 

I  at  first  very  strongly  insisted  that  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and 
poultry  should  be  included  amongst  the  businesses  which  these  de- 
fendants, both  individually  and  as  corporations,  would  go  out  of. 
But  the  more  I  studied  that  question  the  more  doubtful  I  became  of 
whether  justice  would  be  done  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  packers 
if  I  insisted  upon  it.  They  are  refrigerated  products,  which  the  dis- 
tribution system  of  the  packers  makes  possible  to  collect  and  sell, 
and  keep  and  sell  in  a  way  that  has  an  economical  value.  I  do  not 
care  to  argue  that  proposition,  but  I  think  it  ia  at  least  involved  in 
doubt. 

And  what  I  finally  did  with  that  was  to  enter  a  stipulation  in  the 
decree  that  this  case  should  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  Government  at  any  time  it  might  see  fit  in  this  very  case  to  pro- 
duce evidence  designed  to  show  that  the  control  or  interests  of  the 
packers  in  those  businesses  was  unlawful  or  inimical  to  the  public 
interest,  so  that  further  adjudication  might  be  granted  by  the  court 
in  the  case.  In  other  words,  I  left  the  door  open  for  such  future 
action  as  the  conditions  might  seem  to  warrant. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  case  the  butter  people  should  ask  for  the 
same  relief  that  the  wholesale  grocers  have  asked  for,  it  still  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  get  it  3 

The  Attorney  General.  If  the  court  agreed  with  them:  yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

The  Chaii 

The  Attoi 
Gronna,  I  su 

The  Chaii 
before  this  c 
been  by  the  ' 
wholesale  gr 
overhead  ex 
carried  on  I 
favored  wit 
own  cars. 

The  Atto 
have  fewer  • 
have  had  in 

The  Chai 
taut  uuestioj 
poultry  is  ti 
by  smaller  j 
throughout  i 
know:  so  far 
have  been  ht 

The  Attoi 
opinion  amc 
and  cheese,  a 
from  the  pa< 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  say  that  it  could  be 
taken  away ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  this  decree  allow  the  packers  to  dispose  of 
creameries,  for  instance ;  can  they  still  own  them  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  They  may  be  engaged  in  the  butter  and 
cheese  business.    I  suppose  that  means  owning  creameries. 

Senator  Norris.  Does  it  restrain  them  so  they  can  not  handle 
fresh  milk  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  They  can  not  do  that  at  all ;  they  can  not 
sell  fresh  milk. 

Senator  Norris.  I  mean  use  fresh  milk  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  for  instance. 

The  Attorney  General.  They  can  buy  milk  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cheese,  but  we  take  them  out  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
milk*. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  they  could  still  retail  creameries,  I  take  it  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  so.    [Reading:] 

The  decree  shall  provide  further  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be  held 
to  preclude  the  Government  from  proceeding  against  any  or  all  of  the  defend- 
ants either  civilly  or  criminally  for  any  violation  of  any  law  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  of  poultry,  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  milk,  or  any  other  business  or  activity  not  specifically  mentioned  by 
said  decree,  nor  prejudice  the  Government  in  any  such  proceedings. 

Senator  Norris.  That  reminds  me,  when  you  read  that,  that  the 
Government  is  not  prohibited,  that  the  Government  is  not  prohibited 
from  commencing  an  action,  either  civil  or  criminal,  in  the  cheese, 
poultry,  and  egg  business. 

The  Attorney  General.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  prohibited  from  bringing  a  civil  or  criminal 
action  in  any  other  way? 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  anything  in  this  decree,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  would  prohibit  the  Government  from  proceeding 
against  the  packers  or  any  of  them  in  regard  to  any  illegal  action  in 
the  past,  about  meats,  for  instance? 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  spe- 
cifically permitted  the  Government  may  do  so,  and  that  is  the  very 
clause  which  I  read,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  That  applies  only  to  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  No;  it  is  "or  any  other  business  or  ac- 
tivity." 

Senator  Norris.  And  does  it  say  anything  about  the  manufacture 

of  butter  and  cheese? 

The  Attorney  General.  We  do  not  restrain  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese  by  these  defendants;  we  simply  leave  the  door 
open  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  further  showing  as  the  Govern- 
ment might  desire  to  make  in  the  future  to  ask  for  further  relief  in 
reference  to  those  things. 

Senator  Norris.  So  far  as  this  suit  is  concerned,  it  has  not  anything 
to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese? 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  practically  so,  except  that  as  I 
say,  we  leave  the  door  open. 
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In  a  general  way,  and  to  be  very  brief  about  it,  this  is  what  we 
have  accomplished: 

We  have  taken  these  defendants  out  of  every  business  except  that 
which  is  usually  the  business  of  the  butcher,  the  meat  business,  and 
these  products  which  are  generally  handled  by  butchers— butter, 
cheese,  and  poultry.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  as  brutal  as  it  sounds, 
but  we  have  made  "  butchers  "  of  them.  We  have  gotten  them  back, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  the  business  which  they  originally  went  into;  and, 
as  to  that  business,  we  have  bound  them  by  perpetual  injunction, 
restraining  them  and  all  these  defendants  from  amongst  or  with  any- 
body else  agreeing  or  combining  or  arranging  to  do  anything  which 
is  an  attempt  to  monopolize  that  business  or  in  restraint  of  trade  in 
that  business. 

In  other  words,  we  have,  as  to  the  meat  business,  an  injunction  of 
exactly  the  kind  that  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  contemplates  for  the 
Government  to  get  against  any  men  charged  with  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  effect  of  that  is  that  as  to  the  meat  business 
and  its  by-products  and  these  things  which  they  are  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  Government  in  the  future,  if  there  be  evidence  of 
monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade,  will  be  able  to  go  into  court  in  this 
very  case  and  present  the  facts  to  a  judge  and  hold  these  defendants 
guilty  for  contempt  of  court  if  there  be  a  violation.  So  that  we  shall 
not  have  to  proceed  through  all  of  the  processes  of  either  the  criminal 
or  the  civil  courts  in  respect  to  that. 

The  second  thing  we  have  done  is  to  restrain  and  enjoin  them 
forever  collectively  and  individually  and  in  every  other  fashion  from 
engaging  in  any  unlawful  trade  practices.  The  result  of  that  would 
be  that  any  person  or  any  concern,  the  Government,  or  any  individual 
who  was  able  to  show  an  unlawful  practice  by  these  defendants  or 
any  of  them  will  be  permitted  to  come  into  court  in  this  very  case 
and  present  a  showing  which  would  entitle  them  to  adjudication 
against  the  defendant  for  contempt.  Those  are  all  the  things  that 
we  could  possibly  accomplish  by  a  bill  and  an  adverse  decree. 

•Senator  Kenyon.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  how  many  case? 
.  are  now  pending  against  the  packers  for  unfair  practices  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

The  Attorney  General.  There  are  quite  a  number:  I  can  not  give 
you  the  number. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  this  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
these  cases? 

The  Attorney  General.  Not  at  all.  Indeed,  anybody  establish- 
ing that  unfair  practice  can  go  into  this  court  and  get  his  remedy 
instanter. 

Senator  Kendrtck.  May  I  ask  a  question  here?  It  has  been  con- 
tended, and  no  doubt  with  honesty  of  purpose,  that  an  injunction 
granted  against  the  packers  some  years  ago  failed  to  act  as  a 
restraining  influence  upon  them.  Do  you  recall  such  statements  in 
the  press? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes.  But  you  remember.  Senator,  that 
there  was  an  exception  in  that  decree  which  opened  up  a  pretty  wide 
door.  They  were  not  permitted  to  do  any  of  the  things  which 
amounted  to  a  combination  or  agreement  with  respect  to  marketing 
their  products  unless  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  waste. 
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Was  not  that  about  it,  Senator  Kenyon?  You  remember  that?  So 
that  under  that  case,  in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  their  products  in 
New  York,  they  have  done  all  these  things  of  visiting  each  other's 
branch  houses  and  arranging  about  the  output  and  all  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Then  you  do  not  believe  it  will  be  a  similar 
effect  resulting  from  this  injunction  as  compared  to  that? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well?  Senator,  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  defendants  will  obey  the  injunction  or  not,  but  if  there  is  any 
power  left  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  can 
compel  them  to  obey  this  injunction,  if  they  do  not,  upon  a  showing 
made  in  this  case  before  a  judge  of  the  United  States  court  that  the 
injunction,  which  is  general  in  terms,  has  been  violated  in  any 
specific  particular. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  got,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  a  de- 
cree for  all  that  you  see  any  prospect  of  getting? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  with  that  decree  any  party  at 
interest  can  come  in  and  protect  its  rights  by  the  rule  for  contempt? 

The  Attorney  General.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  won  the  lawsuit? 

The  Attorney  General.  And  I  got  a  decree,  which,  Senator,  I 
would  not  have  seen  much  prospect  of  getting  if  I  had  gone  into 
court. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  if  the  injunction  you  have  referred 
to  was  an  injunction  perfected  on  May  25,  1903,  and  which  is  made 
permanent  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1905? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  is  the  one.  Senator  Kenyon 
knows  that  better  than  I. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  certain  about  the  date. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  am  not  certain  about  the  date  either, 
but  about  that  time ;  it  is  an  old  one. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  objection,  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  to  printing  that  injunction  at  the  end  of  your  remarks? 
It  is  found  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Report,  Part  No.  2, 
beginning  at  page  18. 

The  Attorney  General.  No:  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  another  injunction  in  1912  against  the 
National  Packing  Co.,  which  covers  the  same  defendants,  or  many 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  no  objection,  it  will  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  your  statement.  I  would  not  ask  it  to  be  published  in  your 
remarks. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  have  no  objection. 

I  want  briefly  to  summarize.  I  have  said  we  have  a  general  in- 
junction which  makes  it  possible  for  the  Government  or  any  aggrieved 
party  to  proceed  under  this  decree  by  contempt  proceedings,  if  he 
pleases,  that  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  with  respect  to  the  meat 
business,  is  particularly  obeyed  by  these  defendants  and  all  the  sub- 
sidiaries and  principal  stockholders. 

We  have  the  same  kind  of  an  injunction  which  permits  of  the 
same  kind  of  relief  with  reference  to  the  unlawful  practices  that  they 
may  indulge  in.  We  take  them  out  and  keep  them  out  forever,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  of  all  the  unrelated  lines.  We  take  them  out  and 
keep  them  out  forever,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  control  of  the 
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stockyards  and  make  it  possible  for  the  producers  themselves  to  lie 
substituted  for  them  in  that  control.  Ave  take  them  out  and  keep 
them  out  forever,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the  terminal  railroads 
which  own  the  stockyards,  which  are  an  important  feature  of  that 
part  of  the  case,  and  from  the  live-stock  market  publications. 

We  make  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to  engage  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness in  any  line  whatever — these  defendants,  their  successors  and 
assigns  and  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  have  never  been  accused  of  being 
in  the  retail  business,  as  far  as  I  know  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes;  they  have.  They  have  been  accused 
of  engaging  in  it  and  they  have  been  accused  of  having  designs  upon 
it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of  the  unfair  manner  in  which 
they  had  used  that  competition,  and  the  tendency  to  destroy  competi- 
tion as  a  result  of  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  Can  they  rent  space  in  their  refrigerator  cars 
to  wholesale  merchants  for  distribution? 

The  Attorney  General.  They  can  not.  They  can  not  use  their 
distributing  system  or  permit  anybody  else  to  use  it  in  any  form 
whatever  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  any  of  these  side  lines,  and* 
Senator,  neither  can  they  devise  any  other  scheme  or  arrangement 
which  has  the  same  purpose  or  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Having  prohibited  these  corporations  from  doing 
these  unfair  and  related  practices,  what  is  the  necessity  for,  or  what 
would  you  recommend  as  further  legislation  with  respect  to  this 
matter? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  recommend  any  further  legis- 
lation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  was  not  intended  that  this  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  legislation  or  stop  legislation? 

The  Attorney  General.  No;  I  have  made  no  agreement  with 
them  about  legislation.  I  would  not  deliver  the  Congress  to  any- 
body. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  You  have  gotten  a  decree  for  what  the 
present  law  authorizes  the  Government  to  obtain  in  protection  of 
public  rights? 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  you  have  gained  your  lawsuit  for 
everything  that  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  authorized  you  to  gain  it? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  was  attending  strictly  to  my  own  busi- 
ness. I  think  you  have  stated  it  correctly  when  you  say  I  have  *"  won 
this  case/'  I  have  gotten  a  judgment  which,  to  my  mind,  is  all  that 
the  Government  can  hope  to  get,  and  I  have  left  the  case  in  such 
shape  that  if  anything  lias  been  overlooked  we  have  got  a  splendid 
remedy  in  this  particular  court. 

I  have  made  no  agreement  with  these  gentlemen  of  any  kind  or 
character  with  respect  to  legislation,  of  course.  I  would  not  think 
of  doing  such  a  thing.  But  I  have  made  no  suggestion  as  to  what 
my  position  would  even  he  with  respect  to  legislation,  and  I  have 
made  no  agreement  or  arrangement  or  suggestion  with  anybody  as  t<> 
what  the  future  course  of  the  Government  is  going  to  be  with  respect 
to  litigation.  I  could  go  into  court  to-morrow  against  these  people 
if  I  desire 
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Senator  McNary.  Gen.  Palmer,  I  think  you  have  brought  great 
good  to  the  American  people  by  the  decree.  You  have  given  the 
matter  very  great  study.  At  this  time  can  you  say  to  the  committee, 
as  giving  your  best  opinion,  that  any  further  legislation  upon  the 
statute  would  bring  greater  and  better  rejief  to  the  American  public 
and  the  American  consumer  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Senator,  I  hesitate  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation of  that  sort.  My  personal  view  is  that  I  would  like 
to  see  this  tried  out.  I  believe  this  is  a  great,  long  step  forward. 
I  believe  we  have  gotten  things  that  we  have  been  fighting  for  for 
years,  apparently  without,  hope  of  getting.  I  think  it  will  do  great 
good.  I  do  not  promise  it  is  going  to  mean  immediate  lowering  of 
prices.  There  is  great  strength  in  the  argument  of  an  efficient,  big 
concern,  resulting  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  but  it  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  efficiency  of  autocracy.  At  any  rate,  what  we  have 
done,  if  we  destroyed  that  efficiency,  which  might  result  in  lower 
prices,  we  have  destroyed  autocracy  aoid  returned  to  the  freedom 
of  our  democratic  kind  of  government  for  business.  We  have  made 
it  possible  for  men  of  all  kinds,  in  all  classes,  to  get  into  these  busi- 
nesses, and  if  that  does  not  result  in  benefit  to  the  American  people, 
then  our  whole  theory  of  competition  is  wrong. 

Senator  Norms.  In  your  examination  of  the  evidence  that  was 
submitted  to  you  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  evi- 
dence which  you  examined,  did  you  reach  the  conclusion,  as  a  law- 
yer, that  the  packers  or  any  of  them  had  violated  the  criminal 
statute  or  were  criminally  liable? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  they  had  violated  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law ;  that  is  both  a  criminal  and  a  civil  statute,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  Under  your  settlement,  while  you  have  made  no 
agreement,  of  course,  you  do  not  expect  to  proceed  against  them 
criminally  for  that  violation,  do  you  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  an- 
nounced it,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  proceed  against  them  criminally. 

Senator  Norris.  So  that  this  agreed  decree  there  is,  as  far  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  concerned,  at  least  to  forgive  any  criminal 
offense  they  may  have  committed? 

The  Attorney  General.  Oh,  no;  we  forgive  nothing  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  do  not  prosecute  them  it  has  that  effect, 
does  it  not? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  But  the  grand  juries  of  the  country 
have  the  right  to  prosecute  and  institute  prosecutions? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  do  it  unless  there  is  a  prose- 
cuting attoi^iey  somewhere  to  bring  it  out. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  say  very  frankly — I  do  not  want  you 
to  mistake  my  conclusions — I  have  never  said  a  word  about  criminal 
prosecution,  but  having  forced  them  into  the  position  where  they 
have  agreed  to  go  as  far  as  that  in  meeting  the  Government's  posi- 
tion, I  would  think  I  was  doing  a  very  improper  thing  to  attempt 
to  convict  the  individuals  in  a  criminal  court,  and  I  would  be  moved 
to  that  consideration  agrood  deal  by  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  convictions. 
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Senator  France.  Was  the  department  satisfied  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  these  gentlemen  had  committed  a  criminal  act,  or 
any  of  them  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  was  not  sitting  in  the  jury  box.  and  the 
rule  of  reasonable  doubt  does  not  govern  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Senator.  I  have  said  what  my  view  was.  I  had  not 
decided  whether  I  would  go  into  the  criminal  courts  or  civil  courts 
to  do  justice  to  all  parties  and  serve  the  people  and  the  Government 
best,  and  I  decided  to  go  into  the  civil  courts.  That  is  the  whole 
answer  to  that. 

Senator  France.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  one  of  your  earlier  statements  to  the  effect  that  after  the.se 
facts  had  been  submitted  to  vou.  von  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
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Senator  France.  Not  at  all.  I  wish  to  distinctly  state  that  it  is  no 
reflection  at  all. 

The  Attorney  General.  Certainly. 

Senator  France.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  gentleman,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  but  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  method  of 
procedure^ 

The  Attorney  General.  Let  me  say  that  the  fact  that  these  gen- 
tlemen are  multimillionaires,  if  they  are,  has  no  relevancy  whatever 
and  has  no  kind  of  bearing  upon  this  conclusion  that  was  reached  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  do  not  care  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor.  Where  the  law 
gives  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  option  of  going  into  .the 
criminal  courts  or  the  civil  courts,  the  Attorney  General  ought  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  deciding;  and  as  long  as  I  am  Attorney 
General  I  will  take  this  responsibility  of  deciding  which  of  those 
processes  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  in  the  interest  of  justice. 
To  show  you,  Senator,  that  is  does  not  make  any  difference  who  it  is, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  no  respecter  of  persons, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  coal  strike  broke 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  the  option  of  going  into  the  criminal 
court  and  arresting  the  miners  for  a  violation  of  the  Lever  Act, 
which  was  a  criminal  statute,  or  it  might  have  gone  into  the  courts 
with  a  writ  of  injunction  to  restrain  them  from  further  continuing 
in  that  criminal  act.  Will  you  say  that  because  these  men  were 
poor,  because  they  were  laboring  men,  that  therefore  I  forgave  them 
the  crime  when  they  violated  the  Lever  Act  and  went  into  a  civil 
court  in  order  to  get  my  remedy  and  have  it  properly  carried  out? 
And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  I  did.  I  could  have  put  these  defend- 
ants in  the  coal  case  as  defendants  in  criminal  cases  and  probably 
have  sent  them  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  violation  of  that  law.  I 
think  it  would  not  have  served  the  ends  of  justice  to  do  so.  But  I 
did  think  that  what  we  wanted  to  make  was  progress;  what  we 
wTanted  to  accomplish  was  some  good;  what  we  wanted  to  do  was 
to  get  results.  And  if  these  men,  whether  honestly  mistaken  or-dis- 
honestly  mistaken  in  the  violation  of  the  law,  could  be  brought  to 
book  and  get  results  for  the  people,  that  was  the  thing  to  do, 
though  wre  went  into  a  court  of  equity,  just  exactly  as  we  are  doing 
in  this  packers'  case,  and  asked  for  an  injunction,  just  as  we  are 
asking  here,  and  got  a  decree,  just  as  we  are  getting  here,  enforceable 
by  contempt  proceedings,  just  as  we  shall  do  here. 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  be  he  high  or  low,  to  say 
that  the  present  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  is  a  respector 
of  persons  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law,  or 
the  civil  law. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  was  there  not  this  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases — in  one  case  you  proceeded  by  agreement,  and 
the  other  one  you  did  not?  Do  you  not  think  that  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence? 

The  Attorney  General.  In  which  case  by  agreement  ? 

Senator  Norris.  In  the  packers'  case. 

The  Attorney  General.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  Suppose  you  had.    You  signed  an  agreement  ? 
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The  Attorney  General.  I  have  made  it  perfectly  plain  to  you, 
Senator,  that  this  is  not  an  agreement.  They  sign  their  names  to  it 
as  agreeing,  but  that  was  my  proposition,  which  they  came  to. 

In  the  other  case  of  the  miners,  when  we  got  to  the  very  point  of 
contempt  proceedings,  we  made  no  agreement  with  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  makes  no  contract  with  defendants, 
but  we  told  them  wThat  the  law  was,  what  the  Government's  position 
was,  and  that  they  could  take  it  or  leave  it,  and  the  miners  surren- 
dered to  the  Government,  just  as  the  packers  have  surrendered  to  the 
Government. 

Senator  Norms.  You  did  not  make  any  agreement  before  you  com- 
menced the  suit  over  there,  did  you? 
'  The  Attorney  General.  In  which  case  ? 

Senator  Norkis.  The  miners'  case.  There  was  not  any  agreement 
there,  before  the  suit  was  commenced? 

The  Attorney  General.  There  was  no  agreement  in  either  case. 

Senator  Nonius.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  agreement;  maybe  it  is  not. 

Senator  France.  You  talked  it  over  before  the  suit? 

The  Attorney  General.  Talked  it  over  with  the  Government. 

Senator  France.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Department  of  Justice; 
however,  I  fear  my  questions  are  all  misunderstood. 

The  Attorney  General.  But  all  answered. 

Senator  France.  I  feel  it  is  very  important  to  develop  the  facts 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  enter 
into  agreements,  or  into  conferences  with  those  who  are  suspected  of 
having  violated  the  law,  particularly  the  criminal  statutes. 

The  Attorney  General.  Senator,  in  answer  to  that  I  will  say — I 
may  be  wrong  about  it;  I  do  not  know — no  man  can  be  very  certain 
about  himself — but  I  think  as  long  as  I  am  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  any  defendant  in  any  case  can  come  to  see  me  about 
that  case.  If  I  can  not  trust  myseli,  and  if  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  trust  me  to  go  into  conference  with  the  defendant 
we  are  prosecuting,  either  under  the  criminal  statutes  or  the  civil 
statutes,  then  I  will  get  out;  and  I  think  that  is  just  and  right. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  There  has  not  been  anybody  objected 
about  that,  Mr.  Attornev  General. 

Senator  Franc  e.  Quite  the  contrary. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  understand  that  to  be  just  exactly  Sen- 
ator France's  proposition.  He  says  the  principle  involved  is:  Shall 
the  Attorney  General  go  into  the  conference  with  a  man  who  is 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  law? 

Senator  France.  Xo:  enter  into  an  agreement. 

The  Attorney  General.  You  can  call  it  an  "agreement"  if  vou 

11 
like. 

Senator  France.  As  to  the  effects  his  future  acts  may  have  upon 
past  conduct. 

The  Attorney  General.  You  may  call  it  an  "agreement."  but  I 
do  not  call  it  an  "  agreement  v  when  the  law  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment sits  down  before  a  defendant  and  says,  "This  is  the  law. 
This  is  what  the  Government  demands,  and  we  ask  you  to  come  to  it." 
If  thev  J     it  and  put  their  name  to  a  paper  saying  they  will 

go  a'  *t  agreeing  with  a  law  violator. 

^  The   question   was  .raised   by  the  impression  I 

ling  with  certain  classes  of  supposed  criminals. 
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particularly  those  who  are  poor  and  in  unfortunate  circumstances, 
that  the  department  has  acted  in  quite  an  arbitrary  manner. 

The  Attorney  General.  Senator,  let  me  say  to  you 

Senator  France  (interposing).  And  in  this  case  it  had  done  quite 
the  contrary. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  see  more  of  the  kinds  of  defendants 
you  refer  to  than  I  do  of  the  other  kind,  very  much  more.  No  man 
is  so  poor  and  so  obscure  that  he  can  not  come  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  say,  "  I  want  to  comply  with  the  law.  What  is  it  that  you 
ask  me  to  do?  "  And  if  he  is  a  poor  man  he  will  get  it  just  as  quick 
as  if  he  is  a  rich  man,  just  the  same  as  he  got  it  in  this  case. 

Is  there  anything  else? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  you  made  answer  to  that  so  fully, 
Mr.  Attorney  General. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  criminal  statutes 
and  the  Lever  law.  Of  course,  the  Attorney  General  has  construed 
it  correctly.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  it  shows  the 
danger  of  making  these  laws.  I  think  every  member  on  this  com- 
mittee will  remember  when  that  law  was  made  that,  just  as  a  farmer 
and  not  a  lawyer,  I  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  incorporating 
that  provision  in  that  particular  food  law.  There  was  not  one  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  who  did  not  argue  it  was  not  a  criminal  statute, 
that  it  should  not  touch  labor  unions.  I  want  to  recall  that  for  the 
benefit  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Norris.  I  did  not  care  to  interrupt  the  Attorney  General. 
He  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  as  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  mine.  I  do 
not  think  the  Attorney  General  had  a  legal  right  under  the  Lever 
Act  to  prosecute  the  coal  miners  criminally. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  made  the  statement. 

Senator  Norris.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

The  Attorney  General.  Senator,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
this  fact,  that  when  the  President  said  that  act  was  unlawful  it 
meant  against  the  law  and  against  the  Lever  law. 

Senator  Norris.  That  did  not  make  it  unlawful  because  the  Presi- 
dent said  so. 

The  Attorney  General.  That  did  not  make  it  unlawful  when  the 
President  said  so,  but  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  backed 
him  up  and  said  it  was  unlawful 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  not  make  it  unlawful  if  the  Senate 
said  so. 

The  Attorney  General.  And  then  the  House  backed  them  up, 
and  then  the  United  States  court  said  it  was  unlawful,  who  else  in 
this  country  are  you  going  to  ask  if  it  is  unlawful  ? 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
the  Attornev  General? 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  purpose  for  which  we  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  come  before  the  committee,  as  I  understood  it,  was  to 
discuss  his  views  upon  legislation,  arid  I  would  like  to  ask  the  At- 
torney General  one  question  here. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  we  set  up  an 
-agency  that  gave  its  particular  attention  to  the  stockyards  and  market 
situation,  and  brought  to  it  all  necessary  publicity,  that  it  would 
strengthen  the  effect  and  force  of  your  decree? 
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The  Attorney  General.  It  certainly  would  not  hurt  it,  Senator. 
I  would  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  it.  My  only  thought  is 
that  such  an  agency  would  be  duplicating  the  work  01  the  United 
States  court,  which  has  really  now  supervision  of  all  this  business 
under  this  decree.    But  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Would  not  this  be  true,  that  the  courts  have 
so  much  of  other  things  to  engross  their  attention  that  it  would 
better  be  lodged  in  some  agency?  That  is  the  reason  that  within 
the  past  day  or  two  we  have  suggested  a  plan  by  a  proposed  draft 
of  the  bill,  by  which  we  would  have  a  commission  look  primarily 
after  those  great  markets  and  investigate  them  and  study  where  it 
was  necessary  and  to  supervise  the  operations  of  those  markets. 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is,  stockyard  markets? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Stockyards.  I  ask  of  vou  if  such  a  commis- 
sion  would  not  have  the  effect  of  tremendously  strengthening  the 
force  and  effect  of  this  decree  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  should  think  it  might.  It  might  be  in 
a  position  to  advise  the  court. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  give  the  courts  necessary  information? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  advocating  that 
kind  of  legislation,  because,  as  I  said,  my  opinion  is  that  we  might 
try  the  thing  as  we  have  it  for  a  while.  But  I  can  not  see  any  harm 
in  it.    It  might  result  in  good. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  important  question.  Is  it  necessary 
to  have  such  legislation,  or  is  it  duplication?  Duplication  means, 
of  course,  additional  expense.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  so  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned  the  producers'  prices  have  been  cut  in  two — I 
want  the  record  to  show  that — because  I  am  a  producer  of  cattle  and 
hogs  and  I  know  that  the  price  has  been  cut  in  two  since  1918. 
Whether  that  has  been  reflected  to  the  consumers,  I  leave  to  the  con- 
suming public  to  decide. 

The  Attorney  General.  Some  of  it  has;  not  all  of  it,  Senator,  I 
am  afraid. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  upon  oath,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  that 
so  far  as  hogs  and  cattle  are  concerned,  the  price  has  been  cut  in  two. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

(The  injunction  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  chairman  is 
here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

And  now,  upon  motion  of  tin*  said  attorney,  the  court  doth  order  that  the  pre- 
liminary injunction  heretofore  awarded  in  this  cause,  to  restrain  the  said  de- 
fendants and  each  of  them,  their  respective  agents  and  attorneys,  and  oU  other 
persons  acting  in  their  behalf,  or  in  behalf  of  either  of  them,  or  claiming  so  to 
act — 

I.  From  entering  into,  taking  part  in,  or  performing  any  contract,  combina- 
tion, or  conspiracy,  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which  will  be  as  to  trade  and  com- 
merce in  fivsh  meats  between  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  restraint  of  trade,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1800,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  either — 

(1)  By  directing  or  requiring  their  respective  agents  (a)  to  refrain  from 
bidding  against  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock;  or  (b)  collusive!? 
and  by  agreement  to  refrain  from  bidding  against  each  other  at  the  sales  of 
live  stock ;  or^-^^ 

(2)  By  c^^^^ition,  conspiracy,  or  contract,  raising  or  lowering  prices  or 

fixing  uni*  es  at  which  the  said  meats  will  be  sold,  either  directly  or 

through  *  Ftive  agents;  or 

■ 
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(3)  By  curtailing  the  quantity  of  such  meats  shipped  to  such  markets  and 
-agents;  or 

(4)  By  establishing  and  maintaining  rules  for  the  giving  credit  to  dealers 
in  such  meats,  as  charged  in  the  bill,  the  effect  of  which  rules  will  be  to  restrict 
competition;  or 

(5)  By  imposing  uniform  charges  for  cartage  and  delivery  of  such  meats  to 
dealers  and  consumers,  as  charged  in  the  bill,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
restrict  competition;  and  also, 

II.  From  violating  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,"  by  comb  in  in?  or  conspiring  together,  or  with  each  other  or 
others,  to  monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce in  fresh  meats  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia — 

(1)  By  demanding,  obtaining,  or,  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  the 'offi- 
cers or  agents  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  receiving  from  railroad  companies  or 
•other  common  carriers  transporting  such  fresh  meats  in  such  trade  and  com- 
merce, either  directly  or  by  means  of  rebates  or  by  any  other  device,  transporta- 
tion of  or  for  such  meats  from  the  points  of  the  preparation  and  production  of 
the  same  from  live  stock  or  elsewhere  to  the  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  same 
to  dealers  and  consumers  in  other  States  and  Territories  than  those  wherein 
the  same  are  so  prepared,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  less  than  the  regular 
rates  which  may  be  established  or  In  force  on  their  several  lines  of  transporta- 
tion, under  the  provisions  in  that  behalf  of  the  laws  of  the  said  United  States 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce — 

be  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  perpetual. 

IAst  of  corporations  and  persons  enjoined. — The  defendant  corporations  and 
individuals  enjoined  by  the  above  decree  were  as  follows,  the  list  being  taken 
from  the  docket  in  the  United  States  district  attorney's  office,  Chicago : 

Swift  &  Co.,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  the  Hammond  Packing  Co.,  Armour  & 
CJo.,  corporations  under  the  laws  of  Illinois. 

The  Armour  Packing  Co.,  the  G.  H.  Hammond  Co.,  the  Schwarzschlld  &  Sulz- 
berger Co.,  corporations  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  New 
York. 

Nelson  Morris,  Edward  Morris  and  Ira  N.  Morris,  copartners  under  name  of 
Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  doing  business  at  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  and  South  St. 
Joseph. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Patrick  A.  Valentine,  Calvin  M.  Favorite,  Arthur  Meeker, 
Thos.  J.  Connors,  Chas.  F.  Langdon,  Michael  Cudahy,  Edward  A.  Cudahy, 
Patrick  Cudahy,  Albert  F.  Borchert,  Gustavus  F.  Swift,  Lawrence  A.  Carton, 
D.  Edwin  Hartwell,  Jesse  P.  Lyman,  Frank  E.  Vogel,  Louis  Pfaelzer,  William 
Russell,  Albert  H.  Veeder,  and  Henry  Veeder,  citizens  of  Illinois,  residing  at 
•Chicago. 

Edward  C.  Swift,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  residing  at  Boston. 

Ferdinand  Sulzberger  and  W.  H.  Noyes,  citizens  of  New  York,  residing  at 
New  York  City. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  thank  the  committee  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator 
Asle  J.  Gronna  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gronna  (chairman),  Norris,  Kenyon,  France, 
McNary,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Ransdell,  Johnson,  and  Kendrick. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  this  day  was  set  aside  for  the  commit- 
tee to  hear  Mr.  Commissioner  Colver.  When  the  committee  met  on 
Monday  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  have  a  hearing  on  Wednesday 
to  hear  the  Attorney  General.  The  Committee  has  heard  him.  Then 
yesterday  was  set  aside  for  Armour  &  Co.  to  supply  the  data  re- 
quested by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  to  appear  here  in  per- 
son if  they  preferred.  Armour  &  Co.,  through  their  attorney  in 
Washington,  have  handed  to  the  committee  some  data,  but  whether 
it  is  the  data  requested,  I  shall  have  to  leave  to  Mr.  Colver. 

Senator  Norris,  I  understand,  will  be  here  in  a  little  while,  and 
Senators  McNary,  Ransdell,  and  Johnson  wish  to  be  counted  present. 
They  have  other  committees  and  are  unable  to  attend. 

Mr.  Colver,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  COLVER,  COMMISSIONER, 
UNITED  STATES  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Colver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  I  myself,  come  back  here  to-day  after 
having  been  here  some  months  ago  when  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  meat-packing  industry  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  committee,  and  certain  legislation  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

Neither  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  members  nor  myself  ap- 
peared as  the  partisan  of  any  legislation;  we  appeared  to  be  sub- 
jected to  examination  with  respect  to  the  reports  that  have  been  made 
as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  packing  industry  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  President,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
might  be  called  for  as  to  the  need  of  legislation  and  the  sort  of  legis- 
lation which  the  experience  of  the  investigation  seemed  to  indicate 
would  be  most  useful. 

At  the  time  we  were  here  before  we  made  what  might  be  called 
a  prima  facie  case ;  that  is  to  say,  after  hearings  held  by  other  com- 
mittees, we  did  not  offer,  nor  did  the  committee  think  it  wise — and  we 
think  the  committee's  decision  was  wise — to  incumber  this  record 
with  repetitions  of  former  records  that  have  been  made,  inasmuch  as 
those  former  records  were  all  inc  orporated  by  reference  in  this  com- 
mittee's hearings. 
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trial  of  the  charges  against  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That 
was  said  six  weeks  ago  and  the  subcommittee  was  only  appointed 
yesterday  or  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Clarence  Martin  similarly  says  that  they  are  in  the  employ 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  and  when  ir  was  pointed  out  that  there 
was  not  any  Senate  subcommittee  they  said,  well,  it  was  all  arranged. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  was  it  arranged,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  then  that  the  Mallen  matter  Ls  a 
frame-up  to  injure  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Colver.  As  to  the  Mallen  matter,  I  went  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  see  upon  what  earthly  ground  such  stories  as  these, 
describing  this  man  as  a  United  States  official  and  as  a  Federal 
agent — how  such  a  thing  as  that  could  come  out  through  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  arrest.  I  was  told  it  was  not  a  Department  of 
Justice  arrest;  that  they  did  not  want  him;  that  they  turned  him 
loose.  My  opinion  is  that  Barry,  or  somebody  working  with  him 
or  Clabaugh,  having  before  used  the  Chicago  uniformed  police, 
used  them  again  and  planted  the  thing  on  Mr  Mallen,  not  because 
they  cared  anything  about  Mr.  Mallen,  but  in  order  to  build  up  this 
theory  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  a  hotbed  for  Bol- 
shevism. 

Senator  Kexyon.  I  noticed  a  statement  by  Mr.  Mallen  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  accusing  the  packers  of  having  a  hand  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Colver.  After  the  Chicago  Tribune  got  close  enough  to  the 
opinion  which  I  had  entertained,  it  asked  Philip  J.  Barry,  formerly 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  secret  service  there,  and 
now  employed  as  a  special  investigator  for  Swift  &  Co.,  whether  or 
not  he  had  assisted  in  the  arrest.  u  I  know  nothing  of  the  record 
of  Mallen  outside  of  what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
Congressional  Record,"  Mr.  Barry  said.  But  we  know  that  Mr. 
Barry  has  investigated  Mr.  Mallen. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Colver,  you  say  that  Mr.  Mallen  has  not  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  over  a  year? 

Mr.  Colver.  About  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  he  is  in  the  employ  in  any  ca- 
pacity of  the  Government  at  all? 

Mr.  Colver.  Not  at  all.  He  came  to  the  employ  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  a  clerk  in  a  minor  capacity,  in  the  usual 
course  of  employing  temporary  help  in  a  distant  city.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  employed  in  Chicago  by  the  man  in  the  field  who  needed 
a  clerk  to  fill  out  on  the  work  that  was  being  done  there. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Then,  Mr.  Colver,  his  name  was  not  in  the  list 
sent  to  Chicago  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  arrests? 

Mr.  Colver.  Absolutelv  no. 

Mr.  Ken  yon.  But  in  some  way  he  was  arrested  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Colver.  With  this  same  list. 

Senator  Kenton.  These  headlines,  then,  came  out  in  the  news- 
papers ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Quite  so. 

v>  yon.  And  he  was  then  discharged? 

le  was  let  frn  immediately,  because  the  Department 
W  thim." 
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Senator  K&nyon.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  the  subcommittee  on  Interstate  Commerce  in  investigating  you, 
should  also  investigate  that? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting. 

Senator  France.  Was  he  arrested  on  a  warrant? 

Mr.  Colver.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  Harrison.  Has  this  investigation  by  the  other  committee 
started  yet? 

Mr.  Colver.  No,  Senator ;  it  has  not. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  know  the  resolution  was  passed  a  good  long 
while  ago,  and  I  was  wondering  why  they  had  not  done  something. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  just  appointed  a  subcommittee  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  Chicago  Post,  on  January  6,  tried  to  find  out 
about  Mallen,  and  went  to  all  the  Federal  officers  in  Chicago  to 
find  out  if  there  was  any  reason  for  his  detention  under  Federal 
complaint,  or  Federal  warrant,  or  Federal  order,  to  be  brought  in 
for  examination. 

District  Attorney  Clyne  said,  "We  don't  want  him."  Edward 
J.  Brennan,  local  head  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
said,  "  I  don't  want  him." 

Harry  R.  Landis,  local  immigration  inspector,  said,  "  I  don't  want 
him."  Martin  Barnhardt,  assistant  State's  attorney,  in  charge  of  the 
Red  prosecutions,  said,  "  We  do  not  want  him ;  it  must  be  the  Federal 
people." 

Now,  we  are  getting  to  the  State  people.  The  desk  sergeant  at 
the  South  Clark  Street  station  said :  "  Yes ;  we  are  holding  Mallen ; 
the  State's  attorney  wants  him."  Mr.  Clyne  says,  "  I  do  not  want 
•the  man;  I  have  no  use  for  him;  I  know  nothing  about  the  case 
whatever.  Of  course  I  did  not  wire  to  Washington  for  permission 
to  make  out  a  warrant  for  him." 

Then,  Mr.  August  Lula— I  do  not  identify  him — came  in  and 
said,  "  Mallen  was  in  my  office  last  night,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  him."  He  was  asked,  "Have  you  issued  or  will  you 
issue  a  warrant  for  him?"  "Oh,  no."  Then,  Mr.  Brennan  said, 
"It  must  be  Mr.  Landis."  Mr.  Landis  said,  "No;  I  have  no  charge 
against  the  man." 

Then,  going  down  to  the  police  station  where  the  arrest  was  made, 
the  central  police  station.  Sergeant  Mike  Mills,  the  head  of  Chief 
Garrity's  bomb  squad,  said:  "That  bird;  sure.  Two  of  my  men 
picked  him  up  last  night  down  near  the  river  with  a  bunch  of  Red 
literature  in  his  pocket.  We've  been  looking  for  him  for  some  time. 
Just  a  little  bomb-squad  pick-up;  that's  all."  And  he  was  let  go. 
There  was  no  Red  literature  in  his  pocket,  and  he  was  let  go.  There 
is  more,  but  I  shall  not  go  into  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  time,  but  what  is 
the. date  of  the  newspapers  carrying  these  big  headlines? 
Mr.  Colver.  Both  of  January  6,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  anything  in  the  same  papers 
announcing  that  it  was  not  true  that  this  man  was  a  United  States 
official  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  the  papers  of  the  7th  from 
Chicago,  but  I  am  quite  sure  there  will  not  be  two  lines  across  the 
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page  in  74-point  type  saying  that  the  story  is  not  true.  Chicago 
thinks  the  story  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  the  question  because  it  is,  of  course, 
not  only  an  injustice  to  the  man  but  an  injustice  to  the  commission 
to  charge  this  man  with  committing  a  crime,  because  naturally  there 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  commission  when  a  man  is  supposed  to  be 
in  its  employ  and  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  bad  conduct  or  of  crime. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  commission  would  be  re- 
sponsible, at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  serious  charge  than  that  of  sedition. 
As  Senator  Xorris  said  yesterday,  it  is  next  to  treason.  But  I  do 
not  know  why  a  newspaper  should  have  any  right  to  print  in  big 
type  like  that— I  suppose  it  is  about  the  largest  type  that  can  be  ob- 
tained? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  largest  they  have  except  to  de- 
clare war  with. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  order  to  destroy  not  only  this  man,  but 
an  agency  of  the  Government.    You  will  pardon  the  interruption. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  want  to  correct  any  possible  impression  that  may 
have  been  made  that  this  young  Mr.  Donald  Sells  was  taken  for 
examination  with  any  implication  at  all  that  he  was  either  a  revolu- 
tionary or  Red,  or  Soviet,  or  Bolshevik.  He  was  brought  in  to  tell 
what  he  knew,  or  what  he  thought,  or  what  he  could  say,  or  for 
Clabaugh's  own  reasons,  which  I  do  not  know,  about  other  employees 
of  the  Federal  Commission.  Mr.  Sells,  himself,  has  never  been, 
even  by  Mr.  Clabaugh,  under  the  slightest  suspicion. 

Now,  you  saw  the  papers  in  Washington  the  last  three  days  trying 
to  print — that  is  to  say,  getting  up  close  to  printing,  and  not  quite 
printing,  the  name  of  a  Federal  employee  who  was  taken  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  by  mistake  the  other  night,  and  who  last 
night  was  referred  to  in  the  Times,  I  think,  as  a  "double"  of  Mar- 
tens. That  man  is  Johann  Ohsol.  Ohsol  was  called  on  the  tele- 
phone and  at  his  office  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  asked 
to  come  to  room  202  in  the  Lafayette  Hotel  last  Monday.  He  said  he 
could  not  leave  the  office  until  he  finished  his  duties,  that  he  was  not 
free,  but  that  after  4.30  he  would  be  glad  to  respond.  The  man  who 
called  him  was  by  name — or  gave  his  name  as  Santeri  Nuorteva.  He 
is,  I  believe,  the  commercial  agent  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Ohsol  went  there  to  meet  this  Nuorteva  in  response  to  his  call. 
What  transpired  I  do  not  know.  Ohsol  knew  Nuorteva — at  least 
last  October,  when  he  tried,  having  tried  all  other  means,  to  get 
some  message  back  to  his  family,  his  brother  and  his  father,  in  Rus- 
sia, from  whom  lie  has  not  heard  for  years,  and  he  is  trying  to  find 
out  whether  they  are  living  under  the  Soviet  Government  or  in  a 
province,  or  where  they  are,  or  whether  they  are  living  or  dead. 
lie  was  seeking  some  line  of  communication. 

I  will  carry  this  situation  a  little  bit  out  of  order  now,  because  I 
think  it  will  be  plainer  if  I  do. 

Ohsol  was  taken  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  there  ques- 
tioned. He  told  who  he  was,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  asked 
to  have  someone  come  to  identify  him.  He  named  an  attorney 
known  to  the  Department  of  Justice  people  as  being  able  to  identify 
him.  and  tlio  attorney  called  the  secretary  of  the  commission.  The 
see  *o  reach  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  and,  fail- 
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ing  to  reach  him,  failing  to  reach  Mr.  Thompson,  called  me,  think- 
ing it  was  so  serious  a  thing  that  a  commissioner,  or  the  commission 
ought  to  know  about  it.  nI  went  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
found  Ohsol  there.  I  identified  him,  and  he  was  let  go.  He  was 
not  under  arrest;  he  had  been  taken  there  to  be  questioned. 

Of  course,  I  asked  Ohsol  why  he  went  there.  He  said  because 
this  Nuorteva  had  called  him  on  the  telephone.  Then  did  he  know 
Nuorteva?  He  did.  Was  Nuorteva  a  Soviet?  Yes;  he  was  the 
commercial  agent  of  the  Soviets.  What  transpired?  Ohsol  said 
categorically,  and  has  repeated  it  several  times  since  to  the  various 
commissioners  and  the  whole  commission,  and  to  Mr.  Porter,  the 
counsel  for  the  commission,  that  American  politics,  agitation  in  the 
United  States,  Russian  politics,  labor  affairs  in  the  United  States, 
international  labor  affairs,  international  politics,  or  the  politics  of 
Russia  were  not  discussed  at  that  time  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner ; 
that  the  matter  was  purely  a  personal  one,  and  that  it  reflected  no 
stain  on  his  oath  of  office. 

He  is  a  translator  down  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  He 
speaks  five  or  six  languages,  and  we  use  him  largely  as  a  translator. 
He  is  a  man  who  came  over  here  in  1912  or  1914,  went  to  Harvard 
University,  and  took  his  degree  there.  Immediately  the  time  elapsed 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  it,  he  applied  for  his  citizenship 
papers,  filed  his  declaration,  and  perfected  his  papers,  and  became  a 
citizen. 

One  day  I  asked  him  casually  why  he  did  that,  and  he  said  because 
he  wanted  before  he  died  to  live  in  a  country  with  a  written  Con- 
stitution.    That  is  why  he  came  here. 

He  was  called  to  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  room  202.  The  newspapers 
said  he  had  a  key  to  the  room.  He  had  no  key.  The  newspapers 
said  that  he  had  Red  literature.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  on  his 
way  to  attend  an  evening  class  at  the  George  Washington  University, 
to  take  a  Spanish  lesson  at  5  /) 'clock,  and  an  evening  class.  And  the 
documents  that  he  had  in  his  hand  were  a  Spanish  book  for  studying 
the  Spanish  language,  a  notebook  on  Integral  Calculus,  and  a  text 
book  on  that  subject.  That  was  his  Red  literature.  He  was  taken 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  dismissed. 

He  went  into  this  hotel,  went  up  to  room  202  where  he  had  been 
called,  and  coming  down  the  stairs,  instead  of  the  elevator,  an 
assistant  manager  of  the  hotel,  whose  name  I  do  not  know — and 
this  information  is  from  the  Department  of  Justice — pointed  this 
man  out  to  the  policeman  and  said,  "  There  is  Martens."  It  was  a 
plain-clothes  man,  or  secret  service  man,  I  think,  from  the  city  police 
force — I  am  not  sure.  The  officer  stepped  over  to  Ohsol  and  said, 
"Is  your  name  Martens?"  He  said,  "No,"  and  showing  his  note- 
book, "  This  is  my  name,  and  here  is  my  identification" — taking  out 
his  Federal  Trade  Commission  identification  card.  The  officer  said, 
"  They  say  you  are  Martens,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  "  If  you  will 
come  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  I  would  like  you  to  explain — 
or  you  had  better  explain."  So  he  went  over  to  the  department  and 
was  identified. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing  there  was  this:  That  was  an  impor- 
tant employee  of  the  hotel,  the  assistant  manager,  pointed  this  man 
out  as  being  a  man  who  had  been  registered  in  that  hotel  for  two 
weeks  as  Martens* 
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Of  course  Martens,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  not  been  registered 
there.  Martens,  I  think,  has  had  rooms  there.  Nuorteva  and  the 
other  Russian  representatives  are  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  and  it  is 
their  headquarters  in  this  city. 

The  thing  had  no  significance  to  me  except  as  a  blunder  until  the 
name  Nuorteva  seemed  to  stick  in  my  memory,  and  I  went  back 
to  my  clippings  and  I  found  this  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
October  23,  1919: 

AMERICANS    TRY    TO    OPEN     TRADE    WITH     BOLSHEVIK  I — PACKING     FIRM    IS     RENDING 
CARGO    OF    FOODSTUFFS    TO    PETROGRAD    AND    ANOTHER    STARTS    TO    DO    BUSINESS. 

Efforts  to  establish  trade  relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  notwithstanding  the 
State  Department's  disapproval  and  the  allied  blockade  of  Russian  ports,  are 
being  made  by  two  groups  of  American  business  men,  Santeri  Nuorteva. 
spokesman  for  the  Russian  Soviet  Bureau,  announced  yesterday. 

So  we  find  that  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  officer  or  employee 
was  called  to  the  Russian  headquarters  in  Washington  in  the  Lafay- 
ette Hotel  and  was  pointed  out  to  be  arrested  by  an  employee  of  the 
hotel.  It  did  not  happen  like  it  happened  in  Chicago.  We  will 
come  to  that  presently.    Let  me  continue  reading : 

An  American  packing  firm,  he  stated,  which  has  $15,000,000  worth  of  canned 
meats  and  condensed  milk  at  Christiania,  Norway,  soon  will  send  a  ship  flyinc 
the  American  flag  from  there  to  Petrograd  with  a  cargo  of  foodstuffs.  Fear 
of  complications  with  the  United  States  is  counted  upon  to  deter  the  nlli^nl 
naval  authorities  from  intercepting  the  vessel.  The  United  States  is  not 
participating  in  the  blockade  against  Russia,  but  the  State  Department 
refuses  to  license  ships  -bound  for  that  country. 

This  obstacle  was  overcome,  Mr.  Nuorteva  explained,  by  the  packing  firm 
chartering  an  American  vessel  and  sending  it  to  Stockholm  with  a  canro. 
From  the  Swedish  port  the  vessel  sailed  to  Christiania,  and  was  there  loaded 
with  the  supplies  for  Russia. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  was  preceded  by  negotiations  between  the 
Russian  Soviet  Bureau  and  the  packing  firm,  the  identity  of  which  he  would 
not  divulge.  Mr.  Nuorteva  said,  and  by  fruitless  endeavor  to  gain  the  consent 
of  the  State  Department  to  the  cargo  being  dispatched  direct  from  the  United 
States. 

With  Norwegian  clearance  papers  and  flying  the  American  flag  the  food  ship, 
Mr.  Nuorteva  believes,  will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  blockade. 

"  Since  the  blockading  powers  are  not  legally  at  war  with  Russia,"  he  said. 
44  it  would  be  an  act  of  piracy  to  stop  an  American  ship.  In  any  event  it 
would  give  rise  to  international  complications,  and  this  is  the  very  thing  the 
State  Department  is  seeking  to  avoid  by  refusing  to  license  American  vessel* 
bound    for   Russia." 

The  second  group,  anxious  to  do  business  with  Russia,  Mr.  Nuorteva  said,  is 
the  Russian-American  Trading  Co..  organized  by  Charles  Dick,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dick,  according  to  Mr.  Nuorteva,  also  was  informed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment tins  country  was  taking  no  part  in  the  blockade,  but  his  application  for 
a  license  was  rejected  and  he  was  advised  to  give  up  the  venture  because  the 
44  Rolsheviki   were  unreliable." 

Thereupon,  it  was  said.  Mr.  Dick  asked  the  Soviet  bureau  to  communicate 
with  its  home  government  and  learn  if  it  were  willing  to  countenance  trading 
with  his  company. 

And  Mr.  Charles  Dick  owns  the  Lafavette  Hotel. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Who  pointed  out  this  man  in  the  Lafayette 
Hotel  as  Martens  ? 

Mr.  Cohjgau  An  as>i>tant  manager  of  the  hotel ;  and  the  next  day 
to  the  of"  of  the  Department  of  Justice  he  insisted  that  Oh*>l 
was  M»  hieh  he  '^J0k 

Sena  ox.  Yo*  Mr.  Dick  owns  the  Lafayette  Hotel? 

Mr.  es,  sir. 
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Senator  Harrison.  Do  you  say  he  owns  it,  or  does  he  lease  it? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  understand  he  owns  it. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  had  understood  that  Mr.  Pickford  owned 
the  Lafayette  Hotel. 

Mr.  Colver.  It  may  be  he  has  it  leased,  but  anyway,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  the  landlord. 

In  any  event,  in  Chicago  an  ex-Federal  Trade  Commission  em- 
ployee was  rounded  up  in  a  wholesale  raid,  being  planted  in  the 
midst  of  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Federal  officials.  In  Wash- 
ington a  man  is  called  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  office 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  outfit,  in  Mr.  Dick's  hotel,  and 
is  pointed  out  by  an  employee  of  the  hotel  as  being  the  man  that 
every  secret  service  man  in  Washington  is  looking  for. 

This  happened  on  Monday.  Nothing  happened  on  Tuesday — in 
the  papers.  The  impression  given  by  tnese  headlines  [referring  to 
the  Mallen  headlines  in  the  Chicago  papers]  had  not  been  secured 
here.  So  Nuorteva  wrote  an  insulting  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Palmer  telling  about  the  visit  to  his  rooms  the  night  before,  and  then 
gave  it  to  the  newspapers.  Naturally  the  newspapers  inquired 
what  the  visit  resulted  in,  if  it  did  not  result  in  the  capture  of 
Martens;  whereupon  everything  appeared  that  has  been  told  up  to 
now,  except  Ohsol's  name  and  his  connection  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  I  was  surprised  not  to  find  it  in  this  morning's  papers, 
but  I  suppose  the  banquet  last  night  crowded  it  out,  so  I  will 
just  beat  them  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  read  these  stories  about  the  great 
number  of  Reds  being  captured.  I  take  it  these  innocent  men  are 
included  in  the  aggregate  number. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  suppose  so. 

Now,  let  us  get  down  to  these  witnesses.  I  am  going  to  take  just 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  committee's  time;  you  have  been  so 
patient  with  me  so  many,  many  times  in  the  past. 

You  have  had  before  you  188  witnesses,  and  144  of  those  witnesses 
were  persons  who  could  not  come  in  under  any  license  provision  or 
be  at  all  affected  by  Senator  Kenyon's,  or  Senator  Kendrick's  pro- 
posed legislation.  Many  of  the  144  were  stock  raisers  who  have 
evidently  been  alarmed  by  the  wide  packer  propaganda,  and  whose 
attendance  to  testify  was  doubtless  encouraged  by  parties  at  in- 
terest. 

I  will  explain  that  a  bit.  You  had  before  you  a  procession  of  wit- 
nesses, 144,  to  be  exact.  The  progress  of  those  witnesses  from  home 
to  this  room  where  they  testified  to  you  was  something  like  this — 
and  I  am  not  guessing: 

A  witness  was  brought  to  town.  The  Senators  here  have  asked 
what  the  fare  was  from  his  home  town.  The  witness  has  not  known. 
The  witness  has  been  asked  wThat  his  hotel  rate  is.  The  witness  does 
not  know.  But  before  the  witness  came  here  he  was  taken  to  the 
American  Meat  Packers  Institute,  in  the  Munsey  Building,  and  there 
his  testimony  was  prepared  in  mimeograph  form  and  distributed  to 
the  newspapers  and  the  newspaper  correspondents  in  Washington. 
In  at  least  one  instance  the  distribution  took  place  the  night  before, 
and  it  was  said  that  this  witness  would  appear  to-morrow  before  the 
Senate  Committee,  and  would  say,  and  then  would  follow  in  quo- 
tation marks  what  he  said. 
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The  result  has  been  that,  throughout,  the  predigested  testimony  of 
those  witnesses,  the  typewritten  and  mimeographed  propaganda 
story  lias  been  in  the  hands  of  the  newspaper  men,  and  the  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  by  your 
colleagues,  has  not  been  given  to  the  public. 

Let  us  see  who  some  of  these  witnesses  are.  Some  of  them  have 
got  the  habit.  I  am  going  to  go  to  the  merits  of  their  testimony:  I 
am  not  simply  talking  about  these  witnesses;  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  what  they  have  said  and  what  they  have  tried  to  tell  you. 

For  example,  in  the  testimony  of  W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  of  Denver, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  August 
28,  1919,  volume  2,  page  811,  this  occurred  [reading] : 


Now,  I  have  here  before  me  (he  telephone  book  of  Denver,  July. 
1919,  and  on  page  46  I  find — 


Senator  Harbison.  Is  that  the  same  Blayney? 

Commissioner  Colveb.  We  will  find  that  it  is  the  same  Blayney  in 
just  a  moment.  [After  looking  through  papers.]  I  do  not  find  il 
just  now  but  will  return  to  it  in  a  moment. 

To  go  back  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  files,  I  find  this 
letter : 

Denver.  Colo.,  May  37,  19f«. 
Fedekai.  Tbade  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Attention  Mr.  L.  I*  Bracken. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  21st,  betr  to  say  tbat  Mr.  Blayney 
is  out  of  the  city :  In  fact,  will  he  in  Washington  Tuesday  on  Government  busi- 
ness, nnil  us  Tin  one  hut  he  can  answer  the  questions  yon  hnve  sent,  and  he  may 
not  he  home  until  after  June  1,  I  thought  best  to  advise  yon  In  thin  matter 
so  that  you  would  understand  any  slight  delay  which  might  occur  in  the 
matter. 

Trusting  you  will  make  the  proper  notation  at  your  end.  and  assuring  ynu 
that  your  communication  will  receive  prompt  attention,  I  mil. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  C.  Smith. 

A  questionnaire  had  been  sent  out,  and  the  letterhead  on  which 
this  letter  appears  reads  like  this : 

\V.  N.  W.  Blayney,  1720  Arapahoe  Street,  representing  the  Cuilahy  Piickins 
Co..  South  Omaha  :  New  Orleans  Coffee  Co.,  New  Orleans :  Charles  B.  Kilos  Co.. 
Johnstown  ;  United  States  Food  Administration  License  No.  G-07812. 

Ol :„ A   U«=   k«™   *k=   n^n™A„  ■ullin.T   nrnjnt   nf  flio   Plight- 
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Denver,  Colo.,  January  7,  1920. 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Blayney  is  and  has  been  Colorado  selling  agent,  J.  Cudahy  Co.,  for  20  years. 
E.  A.  Cudahy  helped  him  finance  Coffin  Packing  Co.  by  indorsing  notes  totaling 
about  $50,000.  These  notes  paid  several  years  ago  and  Blayney  claims  no 
financial  aid  from  Cudahy  since.  Blayney's  packing  company  sells  its  product 
in  Colorado,  same  general  market  that  Blayney  sells  similar  products  of  J. 
Cudahy  Co.  Obviously  no  real  competition.  Blayney  claims  no  packer  owner- 
ship in  his  packing  plant.    Think  this  probably  correct. 

This  telegram  is  signed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mclsaac,  an  examiner  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Now,  gentlemen  .of  the  committee,  there  is  one  of  your  witnesses. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  In  what  capacity  did  he  claim 
to  have  come  before  our  committee? 

Commissioned  Colver.  I  will  answer  that  question  as  soon  as  the 
page  can  be  found. 

In  the  meantime,  here  is  another  letter:  The  following  letter  was 
found  in  the  files  of  Wilson  &  Co. : 

Chicago.  April  12,  1916. 
Mb.  T.  E.  Wilson,  ( Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co. ) , 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson  :  There  has  been  no  definite  understanding  regarding  dis- 
position of  the  expense  incurred  in  taking  various  cuttle  men  to  Washington 
for  the  hearing  of  the  Borland  resolution. 

The  expenses  were  paid  by  Swift  &  Armour,  and  Mr.  Meeker  suggests  that 
I  advise  you  of  this  fact  and  suggest  that  we  each  carry  the  expense  incurred, 
individually,  until  the  affair  is  over  and  then  distribute  them  among  those 
interested  on  a  basis  that  may  be  mutually  satisfactory. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  advice  I  will  consider  that  this  is  satisfactory 
to  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.   D.  W. 

That  means  A.  D.  White.  The  cattlemen  referred  to  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Phil.  S.  Havner,  Tavlorville,  111.;  Crit.  Clav,  North  Salem, 
Ind.;  W.  D.  Reynolds,  Fort* Worth,  Tex.;  J.  H.  Nail,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  Charles  Clayton,  Denver,  Colo. 

Of  these  all  but  Clay  have  again  appeared  for  the  packers  at 
the  present  hearing  before  this  committee.  Reynolds  and  Nail  ad- 
mitted on  cross-examination,  but  it  was  not  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, that  their  expenses  were  paid  by  the  packers  at  the  time  of 
the  Borland  hearing.  The  committee  did  not  ask  Messrs.  Havner  and 
Clayton  this  question,  so  they,  of  course,  did  not  have  to  answer. 
Mr.  Hayner  also  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Meat  Packers  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  in  September,  and 
made  an  address. 

If  I  misrht  make  the  suggestion  right  here  I  would  say  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  the  American  Institute  of  Meat  Packers 
to  supply  this  committee  with  a  complete  file  of  the  predigested 
testimony  that  it  supplied  to  the  newspapers  during  the  progress 
of  your  hearing,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  those  state- 
ments which  were  given  to  the  newspapers,  in  advance  of  your 
hearing,  as  being  what  a  witness  had  said,  with  your  own  record 
as  being  testimony  of  what  the  witness  did  actually  say.  There  have 
been  things  printed  in  the  newspaper  that  were  never  stated  in  this 
committee.  There  have  been  things  printed  in  the  newspapers  as 
having  been  stated  in  this  committee  that  no  one  would  dare  say 
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here  and  think  they  could  get  away  with  it  with  a  eoinmittee  of 

your  intelligence. 

Now,  to  answer  Senator  Smith's  question:  On  page  808,  part  2, 

of  your  hearing  the  following  statement  was  made : 

Mr.  Blaynky.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  as  president  of  the  Coffin  Packing 
&  Provision  Co.,  doing  business  at  Denver,  Colo.,  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  entitled  Senate  Bill  2202.  ... 

Then  he  proceeds  to  testify,  and  if  you  will  read  down  for  about 

a  page  and  a  half  you  will  find  a  statement  which  is  predigested 

testimony  given  out  in  advance.    Then,  the  first  question  asked  was 

by  Senator  Ransdell,  which  question  was : 

Senator  Ransdfll.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  big  packers? 
Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir. 

And  then  Blayney  wound  up  his  predigested  statement  by  saying: 

I  am  opposed  to  the  segregation  of  stockyards  from  the  control  of  the 
packers  if  they  want  them,  because  the  better  the  condition  of  the  yards  the 
greater  the  chance  for  getting  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  sent  to  them,  and  good 
yards  would  insure  them  ample  supply  of  live  stock. 

And  then  right  after  that  concluding  paragraph  of  the  predigested 

statement  came  Senator  Ransdell's  question,  which  I  have  already 

read,  and  is  as  follows: 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  big  puckers. 
sir? 

Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir. 

And  then  the  further  question  is  asked : 

Senator  Ransdell.  Your  packing  house  is  entirely  independent? 
Mr.  Blayney.  Absolutely  lndei>eiident.     If  you  refer  to  owning  stock  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  I  am  not. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  answer  means.     I  have  tried  to  find  out, 

but  it  does  not  mean  anything  to  me.    And  then  Senator  Ransdell 

proceeds: 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  what  I  mean.     They  do  not  own  any  stock  with 
you,  and  you  do  not  own  any  with  them? 
Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir;  not  one  single  share. 
Senator  Ransdfll.  The  business  is  entirely  your  own? 
Mr.  Blayney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  deal  in  interstate  business,  Mr.  Blayney? 
Mr.  Blayney.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Kendrick.  All   Intrastate? 
Mr.  Blayney.  All  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Then  occurred  some  discussion  about  what  his  annual  turnover 
was,  and  the  quibble  was  that  while  his  name  in  the  telephone 
book  was,  and  while  his  stationery  set  forth  certain  information, 
nnd  while  his  open  business  in  Denver  is  the  business  as  shown  by 
his  letterhead  here — 

W.  N.  W.  Blayney.  representing  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  South  Omaha — 

Still  being  asked  about  the  small  intrastate  packing  plant  he 
says : 

No ;  the  packers  have  no  interest  in  it. 

Even  though  the  packers,  or  Cudahy,  indorsed  his  notes  for 
$.*>0,0()0,  the  money  with  which  he  started  business. 

Furthermore,  the  telephone  book  of  the  city  of  Denver  of  July, 
1019,  at  page  23,  shows — 
W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  1720  Arapahoe  Street.  Main  404. 

Well,  that  is  the  one  we  just  referred  to,  under  the  head  of  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.,  and  showing  Blayney  as  agent.  Blayney  also  ha.«  a 
telephone  at  the  same  address.  No.  1729  Arapahoe  Street,  the  number 
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of  the  telephone  being  Main  495.  So,  you  will  see  one  telephone  is 
Main  494  and  the  other  Main  495;  they  have  two  trunk  lines. 
Furthermore,  W.  N.  W.  Blayney  has  a  telephone  at  Edgewater 
Ranch,  which  is  6-J-2.  W.  N.  W.  Blayney  has  a  residence  telephone, 
at  909  Grant  Street,  which  is  South  2,300.  But  that  is,  perhaps, 
more  attention  than  Mr.  Blayney  is  entitled  to. 

We  will  take  another  one :  A  man  named  Everett  C.  Brown,  Chi- 
cago, came  before  this  committee,  and  he  said  he  was  the  president 
of  the  National  Livestock  Exchange  at  the  Chicago  stockyards.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Brown  &  St.  John  Co.,  a  commission  firm 
at  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  his  argument  was  one  against 
license  control  of  any  sort  of  stockyards  or  commission  men.  With- 
out reading  his  testimony  you  will  remember  his  argument  was  that 
the  association  itself,  of  the  commission  men,  could  police  themselves 
much  more  efficiently  than  anybody  else  could,  and  he  said,  after 
testifying  along  that  line,  that  the  Big  Five  were  active  competitors 
of  each  other  and  with  the  smaller  packers,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing;  that  the  commission  men  were  now  under  license  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  not  police  them  at  all,  that  they  took  care  of  themselves.  He  left 
the  witness  stand  here  something  about  1.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  3  o'clock  that  afternoon  he  was  down  in  the  office  of  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  asking  them  not  to  enforce 
penalties  against  Chicago  commission  men  who  were  then  under 
charges  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  defrauding  their 
clients ;  that  is,  their  shippers  of  live  stock,  by  extortionate  charges, 
defrauding  them  out  of  their  proper  returns  for  live  stock. 

On  this  subject  I  will  say  that  I  believe  there  has  been  a  Senate 
inquiry  directed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  find  out  how 
many  such  instances  there  are,  and  how  prevalent  the  custom  is  where 
this  self-policing  has  resulted  in  people  having  taken  money  from 
the  farmers  which  they  should  not  take. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  there  is  a  classic  case  where  one  con- 
cern alone  was  compelled  to  send  back  something  like  $23,000  to  live- 
stock shippers,  but  all  of  it  will  come  out  in  detail  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  answers  the  inquiry  that  has  been  sent  to  it. 

Anyway,  Brown  left  this  committee,  having  said  that  the  whole 
theory  of  control  or  supervision  or  even  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  what  went  on  in  the  market  places  for  live  stock 
in  this  country  was  all  wrong,  because  the  com  mission  men  could 
police  themselves  better  than  the  Government  could,  and  that  he 
himself  had  repeatedly  jacked  the  Government  up  to  enforce  the 
regulation.  Yet  at  3  o'clock  he  was  down  at  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture asking  that  the  charges  against  those  men,  those  commission 
men,  for  defrauding  their  clients  be  deferred  until  after  the  Senate 
hearing,  on  the  ground — he  is  quoted  as  saying — that  any  action  by 
the  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  "  raise  hell  ' 
with  the  packers. 

Finding  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  determined  to 
proceed,  an  injunction  suit  to  prohibit  the  department  from  revoking 
or  suspending  licenses  was  served  that  day  by  the  six  firms  which 
were  under  fire. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  this  committee  questioned  Mr. 
Brown  very  closely  about  those  men,  and  there  is  quite  considerable 
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testimony  in  reference  to  it  in  our  hearings,  and  he  admitted,  as  you 
have  stated,  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  refund  considerable 
sums  of  money.  We  also  questioned  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  why  those  men  had  not  been  prosecuted.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  the  reason  Mr.  Brown  went  down  to  have  the  matter  de- 
ferred ? 

Commissioner  Colvor.  Yes.  And  it  is  significant,  although  I  claim 
no  power  of  divination  to  tell  what  it  means,  but  it  is  significant  that 
leaving  this  committee  and  going  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  finding  that  the  department  w7as  determined  to  go  ahead  with  the 
prosecution,  that  legal  papers  were  so  readily  prepared,  and  on  that 
very  day  those  papers  were  filed  in  Chicago.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  under  injunction  by  the  courts  out  there  from 
enforcing  its  regulations  in  those  cases. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  that  some- 
what remarkable  matter  has  not  been  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
There  are  lots  of  interesting  things  that  do  not  get  printed  in  the 
newspapers. 

Another  reason  for  legislation  at  this  time  is — here  is  an  example: 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  and  others  on  March  22,  1916,  were  in- 
dicted on  50  counts.  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  John  A.  McNaugh- 
ton, James  W.  Kobb,  and  others  were  indicted  on  50  counts.  The 
bail  was  fixed  at  $5,000  for  each  individual.  On  March  24  they  filed 
bonds,  McNaughton  and  Robb  did,  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  each.  On 
April  1  they  entered  appearance,  Sims,  Welch  &  Godman  appearing 
as  attorneys.  On  April  4  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  appeared  through 
Defrees,  Buckingham  &  Eaton  as  their  attorneys.  On  June  22  the 
case  was  continued  to  July  22  for  plea.  On  July  13  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  for  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  was  made  by' its  attorneys.  On 
July  20  a  plea  of  not  guilty  was  entered  by  defendants  McNaughton 
and  Robb,  with  leave  to  withdraw  same  and  demur  by  August  22. 
Then  the  case  went  into  a  state  of  coma  from  Julv  20,  1916,  until 
May  12,  1919. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  some  reference  to  this 
case  in  one  of  its  reports,  and  drew  from  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co., 
and  I  think  before  this  committee,  the  most  indignant  statement  that 
it  was  proof  of  unfairness  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  re- 
cite in  a  public  document  the  fact  of  an  indictment  having:  been 
returned  when  trial  had  not  been  had  and  nobody  knew  whether  they 
were  guilty  or  not.  There  seemed  to  be  something  to  that,  and  as 
far  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  concerned  it  was  quite 
desired  to  have  the  thing  moved  along.  So,  on  May  12,  1919,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  years,  the  case  was  set  down  for  trial  on  June  16. 
On  May  27  the  case  was  reset  for  trial  on  September  15,  and  on 
September  20  the  ease  was  dismissed  as  to  Defendants  McNaughton 
imd  Robb,  and  nolle  pros  entered  to  each  count  against  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.,  except  as  to  counts  1, 2, 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1(>,  17,  19.  30,  31,  32,  34,  and  35.  And  leave  was  given  to  the  Illi- 
nois Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  impleaded  as  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  of 
Illinois,  to  withdraw  its  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  a  plea  of  guilty  was 
entered  by  the  Illinois  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  as  to  the  counts  enumer- 
ated, and  the  Illinois  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  was  fined  $375  on  each 
count  enumer**-'1  — ept  count  2,  where  the  fine  was  $1,000.  The 
costs  were  lis  case.    On  September  29  there  was  paid 
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to  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  check  for  $8,875 
covering  the  fine,  no  costs  being  assessed. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  seen  some  information  of  that  interest- 
ing thing  in  the  newspapers;  I  have  not.  It  happened  in  Chicago,  in 
open  court,  on  a  Saturday  morning,  September  26.  And  September 
26  was  the  clay,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  I  was  testifying  before  this 
committee.    But  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  let  us  get  the  record  clear :  The 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  will  say  it  was  not  indicted.  And  that  is  true — 
well,  wait  a  minute.  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  was  indicted,  but  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  was  allowed  later  to  substitute  the  Illinois 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  so  that,  technically,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
did  not  plead  guilty,  but  the  Illinois  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  did  plead 
guilty  and  was  fined. 

This  is  an  interesting  case,  and  I  think  points  two  reasons  for 
legislation  in  such  matters  as  these.  These  50  counts  in  the  indict- 
met  againt  these  people  were  for  defrauding  the  railroads  out  of 
their  freight  charges.  NowT,  it  was  urged  against  these  bills,  and 
against  all  legislation  here,  that  anything  looking  like  government 
control  or  ownership  was  objectionable — and  nobody  that  I  have 
heard  here  has  suggested  government  ownership  of  slaughterhouses; 
nobody  that  I  know  of  wants  to  make  Uncle  Sam  a  butcher — but  one 
of  the  classic  examples  or  classic  arguments  that  runs  through  all 
your  records  is  the  failure  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  under 
Federal  control.  All  right.  Down  here  in  the  city  of  Washington 
there  is  a  bureau  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  looks 
into  payments  of  claims  for  damages  to  goods,  any  claims  that  are 
paid  back  to  shippers  for  delay,  damage,  or  otherwise. 

There  is  a  young  man  dowrn  in  the  bureau  somewhere,  and  I  do 
not  know  who  he  is,  but  some  time  I  am  going  to  try  to  find  him, 
and  this  young  man  discovered  that  by  some  curious  coincident  the 
ticket  that  called  for  claims — and  he  happened  to  be  handling  this 
Cudahy  outfit — not  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  but  the  Illinois  Cudahy 
Packing  Co. — he  happened  to  be  handling  those  tickets,  and  he 
noticed  a  peculiar  coincidence,  and  that  is  that  the  face  of  those 
tickets  showed  abrasions  on  them,  and  that  those  tickets  related  to 
mixed  car  lots,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  pointed  out,  and  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  legis- 
lation is  looking  toward  remedying — the  propriety  of  using  expen- 
sive refrigerated  cars  to  send  sandpaper  and  soap  in. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  this  young  man's  attention  was  directed  to  this 
curious  coincidence,  or,  I  should  say,  attracted  to  it.  He  would  find,  for 
instance,  that  a  given  car's  consist  would  be,  let  us  say — and  I  will  as- 
sume the  figures,  and  I  want  to  assume  them  with  the  understanding 
that  I  am  not  a  transportation  expert,  so  I  may  make  up  a  very  bad 
cargo,  but  I  will  assume  it  just  the  same — I  will  assume  that  the  consist 
is :  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  meat,  some  bacon  and  provisions,  some 
sandpaper,  some  soap,  some  coffee,  some  cleaning  powder,  and  maybe 
some  violin  strings,  and  perhaps  a  Victrola.  The  packers  are  now  in 
the  Victrola  business.  I  do  not  know^  whether  the  Attorney  General's 
decree  put  them  out  of  that  business  or  not ;  Victrolas  were  not  men- 
tioned. Anyway,  the  total  figure  that  the  railroad  company  takes 
notice  of  is  the  total  tonnage  in  the  refrigerator  car.  Now,  if  the  car 
is  delayed  for  any  reason  between  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  which 
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was  a  favorite  place,  or  Camden — but  there  were  many  other  places 


and  if  it  would  not  burden  you  I  could  read  the  details  in  each  one  of 
these  50  counts  in  the  indictment,  which,  while  interesting,  I  think 
would  burden  the  record,  and  so  I  will  content  myself  by  saying  if 
anybody  wants  to  controvert  what  I  say  they  may  burden  your  rec- 
ord instead  of  myself. 

If  a  car  were  delayed,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  in  reaching, 
let  us  say,  Philadelphia,  and  claims  were  made  that  the  fresh  meat 
had  deteriorated,  and  claim  would  be  made  for  1  or  2  cents 
or  3  cents  or  what  not  per  pound,  as  covering  the  deterioration, 
then  the  manifest  of  the  car  would  be  erased  from  this  ticket,  and 
instead  of  10,000  pounds  of  fresh  meat  we  would  find  the  same 
showing  20,000  pounds  of  fresh  meat,  and  they  would  subtract  the 
tonnage  of  soap  and  sandpaper  and  washing  powder  that  might 
be  necessary  to  get  the  proper  total,  and  then  the  claim  would  go 
in  for  twice  as  much  meat  as  there  was  in  the  car. 

This  smart  young  man,  or  he  may  be  an  old  man,  down  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  puzzling  over  the  coincidence, 
turned  the  ticket  over  on  it*  back  one  day.  and  there  on  the  back 
he  found  the  carbon  paper  used  in  making  duplicate  copies  had 
left  an  imprint  of  the  true  and  original  manifest.  So  then  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  only  had  to  jgo  back  to  the  point 
of  origin  and  get  the  duplicate,  and  the  duplicate  and  the  carbon 
record  as  shown  on  the  back  and  the  falsified  or  forged  front  of 
such  papers  were  laid  before  the  grand  jury  in  Chicago,  and  an  in- 
dictment involving  50  counts  resulted.  And  that  finally  resulted. 
after  a  long,  long  time,  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  being 
severely  criticized  for  mentioning  such  a  thing  in  polite  society: 
but  later  on  there  appeared  a  plea  of  guilty  and  the  assessment  of 
an  $8,000  fine.  The  fine  without  costs,  I  think,  was  not  as  great  in 
amount  as  the  freight  fraudulently  taken  back  from  the  railroad 
company.  Whether  it  was  or  not  the  railroad  companies  did  not 
get  their  money,  because  the  United  States  Treasury  got  the  money 
as  a  fine  in  a  criminal  case,  and  the  railroad  companies  are  still 
without  their  monev. 

Xow.  then,  of  course  under  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration or  under  private  ownership,  if  concerns  like  these  can  forge 
tickets  like  this  and  get  back  freight  charges  and  get  rebates  and 
penalties  of  money  in  this  way,  I  do  not  suppose  railroad  operation 
will  be  very  profitable.  And  I  think,  when  those  people  cite  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  a  very  good 
rejoinder,  or  a  rejoinder  that  might  at  least  be  heard  for  the  mo- 
ment, would  be  that  we  cite  in  return  their  failure  to  pay  their 
freight.  If  those  railroad  companies,  or  if  Mr.  Hines  liad  his 
revenue,  it  would  be  a  different  story  to  tell.  So  it  is  that  1  say 
that  is  another  and  a  definite  reason  why  some  legislation  such  as 
has  been  suggested  in  this  committee,  more  especially  the  legisla- 
tion suggested  by  Senator  Kendrick  and  Senator  Kenyon^  would 
be  useful  and  helpful. 

Now,  let  us  see  some  others.  We  have  had  Brown,  and  let  u« 
see  what  some  other  witnesses  had  to  say  and  what  they  knew 
about  the  c 

The  C  ~e  is  a  call  of  the  Senate,  and  I  will  suggest 

to  the  r  that  I  will  eo  out  and  have  the  clerk  phone 

over  tb  1  bT  the  Senate. 
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(After  recess  of  a  few  minutes.) 

Commissioner  Colver.  I  will  leave  that  subject  just  for  a  moment 
and  go  to  a  more  important  matter.  I  do  not  know  how  much  time 
the  committee  is  going  to  give  me,  and  do  not  want  to  take  any 
more  time  than  is  necessary.  I  do  want  to  refer  this  morning  to 
another  important  matter,  and  did  want  to  refer  to  other  cases, 
but  fear  I  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  I  suggest  that  the  chairman,  with  his 
usual  patience,  as  evidenced  many  times,  will  give  you  all  the  time 
you  need. 

Commissioner  Colver.  I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  his  patience, 
which  has  been  proven  so  many  times,  but  I  must  speak  on  this 
now :  One  of  the  outstanding  reasons  for  legislation,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  fair  conduct  of  business  in  the  United  State's  but,  more 
than  that,  with  respect  to  the  absolute  defeat  of  your  revenue  laws, 
is  identification  of  ownership  of  incorporated  companies.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  and 
have  asked  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  if  they  care 
to  hear  it.  It  is  the  matter  of  concealed  identity  of  ownership  of 
concerns  doing  business  in  this  country.  How  are  income  taxes  to  be 
collected  if  we  do  not  know  who  gets  the  income?  And  so  we  have 
stressed  before  this  committee  and  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  the  desirability — in  fact,  the  imperative  need — for  legislation 
which  will  cause  the  identity  of  ownership  of  business  corporations 
to  be  known.  The  Government  has  the  right  to  know  when  it  receives 
five  bids  for  an  article  whether  or  not  it  is  receiving  those  five  bids 
from  five  separate  companies  or  individuals  or  five  bids  from  the  same 
interests  controlling  five  different  companies.  The  buyer  has  a  right 
to  know  from  whom  he  buys.  The  competitor  has  a  right  to  know 
with  whom  he  competes.  The  revenue  department — the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States  and  the  Revenue  Bureau — has  a 
right  to  know  to  whom  dividends  go.  It  is  true  that  dividends  can 
be  taxed  at  their  normal  rate  at  the  source,  but  it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  the  dividend  check  is  going  to  the  widows  or 
the  orphans — a  subject  that  is  to  the  fore  so  much  in  a  hearing  like 
this,  and  in  which  case  the  normal  rate,  perhaps,  would  be  sufficient — 
or  whether  it  goes  to  the  multimillionaire,  where  the  income  rate  as 
to  that  particular  dividend  far  up  in  the  surtaxes  should  be  applied. 

So  we  call  particular  attention  to  the  curious  financing  of  the 
Chicago  stockyards,  with  their  various  superimposed  organizations. 
Mr.  Murdock,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  writ- 
ing to  Chairman  Gronna,  of  this  committee,  and  in  setting  out  the 
reasons  why  some  further  hearings  should  be  had  instead  of  the 
hearings  being  closed,  after  the  newspapers  had  all  stated  there  was 
no  need  for  further  hearings  on  account  of  the  proposed  court  decrees, 
or  from  some  other  reason 

Senator  Ken  yon  (interposing).  Have  you  discussed  that  consent 
decree?  I  was  not  here  all  the  time,  and  did  not  know  whether  you 
had  discussed  it  or  not. 

Chairman  Gronna.  No  ;  that  has  not  been  discussed  by  the  witness. 

Commissioner  Colver.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  discussed  that  at  all. 

Chairman  Gronna.  You  may  proceed. 
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Commissioner  Colvek.  Mr.  Murdock  in  his  letter  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  pages  774  and  775,  part  4,  of  the  House  hearings, 
Mr.  Armour  had  agreed  to  furnish  that  committee  with  a  statement 
concerning  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  a  New  Jersey  and 
a  Maine  company,  giving  detailed  amounts  of  stocks  of  those  com- 
panies, the  purposes  of  the  corporations,  ownership  of  stocks,  and 
present  stockholders,  and  why  bearer  warrants  were  issued  instead 
of  capital  stock.  Mr.  Armour  said  he  would  get  this  information, 
and  if  he  could  not  get  it  he  would  call  Mr.  F.  H.  Prince's  atten- 
tion to  it. 

I  have  before  me,  and  I  got  it  after  I  came  into  the  room  this 
morning,  proofs  that  have  just  come  from  the  Public  Printer  of  the 
documents  filed  with  this  committee  on  yesterday  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  Chairman  Gronna,  and  addressed  to  the  packers,  calling 
attention  to  gaps  in  the  testimony.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  is  one  thing  we  hoped  to  discuss  this  morning,  and  there  is  one 
thing  we  hoped  to  have  cleared  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  information  furnished 
us? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Mr.  Armour's  local  representative  came  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  on  yesterday,  and 
handed  in  a  number  of  statements,  which  statements  I  find  here  in 
this  proof  marked  "  A/'  "B,"  "C,"  "D,"  and  "E,"  but  nothing  at 
all  was  stated  on  this  interesting  subject,  which  Mr.  Armour  had 
pledged  himself  to  a  committee  ot  the  Congress  to  furnish,  and  since 
this  matter  seemed  to  be  about  closed  he  pledged  himself  he  would 
clear  it  up,  and  if  he  could  not  clear  it  up  he  would  have  his  partner 
in  the  transaction,  Mr.  F.  H.  Prince,  of  Boston,  clear  it  up.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  at  this  time  to  what  has  been  said  about  that  bearer- 
warrant  device.  I  only  say  this:  That  if  that  device  comes  into 
popular  use,  and  it  is  lawful  now,  business  in  this  country  will  be- 
come a  game  of  blind  man's  buff;  nobody  need  necessarily  know  with 
whom  he  is  dealing. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Just  how  does  that  work?  Suppose  a  case,  and 
that  you  were  in  business  and  wanted  to  pay  by  the  bearer-warrant 
system;  what  would  you  do?  Just  tell  it  to  us  in  as  simple  a  way  as 
vou  can. 

Commissioner  Colver.  A  concern  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maine  to  take  over  the  holding  company  of  the  holding 
company  that  controls  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  and  terminals.  All 
that  stock,  issued  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  may  be  so 
issued  that  not  one  single  share,  not  one  single  stock  certificate,  is 
issued  except  the  necessary  holding  shares  to  five  employees  of  one  of 
these  incorporation  companies  that  maintains  its  principal  office  in 
Port  land,  Me.,  for  a  concern  that  has  its  real  office  in  Boston  and 
whose  property  is  in  Chicago.  All  the  rest  of  the  stock  is  issued  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  company  issues 
it  without  any  record  of  any  sort,  not  out  of  a  book  with  stufc  in  it* 
but  issues  it  without  record  of  any  sort — and  he  has  no  record  him- 
self;  he  does  not  know  to  whom  he  issues  it,  and  I  say  he  does  not 
know,  because  he  has  told  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  oath. 
that  he  did  not  know  a  single  stockholder.- 

I  have  here,  taken  from  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  held  on  Tuesday,  September  9. 

imile  of  one  of  those  bearer  warrants. 
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Senator  Kendrick. 
Commissioner  Colver. 


you  just  put  that  in  the  record? 
right.    It  is  as  follows: 
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Senator  Kenton.  How  do  they  vote  the  stock  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  In  the  first  place,  annexed  to  this  bearer 
warrant  is  a  sheet  of  coupons,  like  you  find  on  your  Liberty  bonds, 
marked,  "  Dividend  No.  1,"  and  so  on,  up  to  No.  40,  but  not  saying 
how  much  the  dividend  is,  merely  identifying  by  a  coupon  number 
the  bearer  warrant  and  the  number  of  shares  which  that  bearer  war- 
rant represents.  A  dividend  is  declared  by  that  company,  and  the 
whole  check,  for  the  entire  dividend,  is  drawn  by  the  treasurer  to  the 
treasurer's  order  as  trustee,  to  cover  these  bearer  warrants — except 
so  far  as  the  qualifying  shares  which  go  to  the  dummies  in  Maine. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  amount  of  capital  stock  is  not  re- 
vealed by  this  warrant.  The  president  of  this  $8,000,000  company 
was  asked  what  he  did  when  he  got  his  dividend  check  for  $2.50,  and 
he  said  he  sent  it  back  to  the  treasurer.  Now,  that  is  the  president 
of  an  $8,000,000  company,  who  sends  his  check  for  $2.50  back.  But 
aside  from  the  qualifying  shares  issued  to  the  clerks  in  the  incor- 
poration office  in  Maine — that  is,  the  general  incorporation  office, 
an  office  maintained  to  operate  principal  offices  for  companies  in- 
corporated in  Maine,  but  really  doing  business  somewhere  else — the 
whole  dividend  is  deposited  by  the  treasurer  of  the  company  in  a 
dividend  account,  numbered  whatever  the  number  of  the  dividend 
may  be,  and  the  coupons  as  they  come  in  for  collection  through  the 
various  banks  to  this  bank  in  Boston  are  paid,  and  the  coupons  are 
taken  as  receipts  for  the  payment.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  coupon 
to  go  there  for  collection.  It  can  be  presented  at  the  paying  teller's 
window,  and  requires  no  indorsement,  no  revealing  of  the  identity  of 
the  person,  in  order  to  receive  the  money  called  for  by  the  dividend 
coupon. 

Now,  about  the  voting 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing).  Whv  go  to  all  this  trouble  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  This  is  what  Mr.  Armour  was  asked  to  tell. 
He  said  he  would  do  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  takes  a  lot  of  extra  work,  and  printing,  and 
everything.  Why  not  run  it  in  the  usual  way!  What  does  this  ac- 
complish ;  what  is  the  purpose  of  it! 

Commissioner  Colver.  Introducing  blind  man's  buff  as  a  commer- 
cial practice.  Mr.  Armour  had  fold  the  Congress  he  would  explain 
the  thing,  and  Chairman  Gronna  had  written  him  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  that  pledge  and  that  these  hearings  were  about  closed,  and 
what  happened?  He  gets  back  an  answer,  but  Chairman  Gronna 
does  not  get  back  an  answer  to  that  matter,  which  he  had  specifically 
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past  the  time  of  the  stockholders'  meeting,  so  that  any  given  warrant 
mav  onlv  be  voted  once.    That  seems  to  be  the  intention. 

That  means  that  you  could  own  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards.  Sena- 
tor Gronna,  and  nobody  on  earth  would  know  it.  It  means  that 
you  would  get  your  dividends  either  by  going  to  Boston  yourself, 
cr  sending  your  secretary,  or  your  daughter,  or  sending  an  attorney, 
or  sending  an  American  District  Telegraph  messenger  boy,  or  by 
stopping  at  the  street  corner  and  asking  the  first  man  you  met  to 
please  go  in  and  cash  the  coupon  and  have  him  ""bring  you  the  money, 
without  any  indorsement,  without  any  identification,  and  you  would 
get  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that:  Do  I  under- 
stand from  you  that  the  stockyards  may  be  owned  by  what  we 
will  call,  according  to  your  description,  dummy  stockholders? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  He  mav  own  it  himself  without  either  the  Fed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
which  is  to  investigate  the  matter  being  able  to  know  who  the  real 
stockholders  are;  is  that  it? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Exactly  so.  More  than  that,  perhaps  at  this 
time,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue to  know  by  any  chance  who  receives  those  dividends  or  what 
rate  of  tax  or  surtax  should  be  applied  to  the  various  dividends  so 
paid. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  revenue  would  be  lost  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Absolutely;  and  it  is  an  absolute  defeat  of 
your  revenue  laws  as  drawn. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  any  other  branch  of  the  pack- 
ers' business  than  the  stockyards? 

Commissioner  Colver.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  think  that  that  partic- 
ular enterprise  is  unique. 

Senator  Kenyon  asked  what  the  reason  could  be  for  concealing 
the  identity  of  ownership.  It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  burden 
your  record  here,  but  if  the  Senator,  and  the  chairman,  and  Senator 
Kendrick,  and  any  other  Senator,  cares  to  read  chapter  5,  part  3, 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  meat-packing 
industry,  there  will  be  found  the  whole  mechanism  of  these  matters 
explained,  so  far  as  we  could  find  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  that  gone  into  other  lines  of  business? 

Commissioner  Colver.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  should  think  it  would  become  very  popular. 

Commissioner  Colver.  I  think  it  will.  I  do  not  see  wny  it 
shouldn't.  I  think  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  it  be- 
fore it  becomes  crystallized  into  the  business  practice  of  the  country. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  whole  lot  better  to  prevent  it  before  it  happens 
than  to  try  to  break  it  up  after  it  happens.  Here  you  are  trying 
to  find  out  about  it,  and  yet  the  Senate  and  the  House  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  very  much  success.    But  I  say  that  respectfully. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  could  put  the  packers  on  the  stand  and  ask 
them  who  the  stockholders  are,  who  owns  the  stock  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  You  did  have  them  on  the  stand  and  they 
said  they  would  reply  later,  in  writing.  And  you  a,sked  them  later 
on  by  letter  to  reply  in  writing,  but  they  have  not  done  it.     That 
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process  has  been  exhausted,  it  seems  to  me,  unless  request  is  renewed 
as  to  that  particular  matter,  and  that  is  something  for  the  committee 
to  decide.  Xow,  as  to  voting,  about  which  Senator  Kenyon  asked, 
and  the  chairman  asked,  and  I  will  try  to  explain  it:  If  your  chair- 
man were  to  own  all  that  stock  he  could  exercise  his  voting  power.-  in 
this  way — he  could  take  the  train,  supposing  that  he  were  here  in 
Washington,  to  any  town  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  We>t 
Virginia,  or  other  near-by  States,  get  off  at  any  town  where  there  i>  a 
bank  or  trust  company,  and  deposit  his  bearer  warrants.  For  them 
he  would  get  a  certificate,  without  identifying  who  deposited  them. 
Or.  if  he  wanted  to  make  assurance  doublv  sure  he  could  drive  in  hi* 
automobile,  and  send  his  chauffeur  in,  and  his  chauffeur  could  get 
the  necessarv  certificate.  Then,  he  would  take  that  certificate  and 
send  an  attorney,  if  he  cared  to  do  so,  or  go  himself,  which  he  prob- 
ably would  not  care  to  do — or  he  would,  probably,  but  the  present 
owners  do  not — to  Portland,  Me.,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting.  Or 
he  could  send  it  to  the  president  of  the  company  to  vote  as  his  proxy. 
with  directions  as  In  how  !u  wanted  jt  voted,  and  h*»  would  not  haw 
to  <eiid  his  name,  because  that  piece  of  paper  wouli'  be  the  authority 
and  the  inavidHo  upon  that  trustee, to  cast  such  vote  for  such  officer* 
and  policies  lor  the  company  as  the  }»?:sm  sending  ii»  that  certificate 
might  cure  in  ,v.ipose.  Also,  any  kind  of  limited  prow  might  be  en- 
forced. So  that  you  have  a  device  where  the  identity  of  ownoi 
of  a  business  corporation  is  absolutely  concealed,  and  the  collection 
of  revenue  lawfully  provided  for  may  be  and  is  absolutely  defeated. 

Senator  Kendkkk.  In  connection  with  that  request  made  by  the 
committee  would  you  mind  reading  this  telegram  into  the  record. 
sent  by  the  chairman  to  Armour  &  Co.? 

Commissioner  Colver  (reading)  : 

Washington.  I>.  C\,  January  J,  1920. 
Armour  Packing  Co.. 

I'nion    Stork    Yards,    Chicago.    III.: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  ami  Forestry  request  that  you  furnish  the 
data  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  date  «»f 
December  IT,  and  as  requested  by  this  committee  under  date  of  December  22. 
Should  you  prefer  to  send  a  representative  to  personally  appear  before  tho 
committee  with  reference  to  this  question  you  may  be  heard  on  Thursday 
January  S. 

A.  J.  Gronna. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Atjrieulture  and  Forextrp. 

Senator  Kkxdkick.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  record  at 
(his  point. 

Commissioner  Coiafk.  Assuming  that  these  proofs  which  were 
furnished  this  morning,  through  the  committee,  contain  all  the 
papers  handed  in  yesterday  by  Mr.  Armours  representative  to  the 
chairman,  I  will  say  that  the  answer  to  that  question  is  not  here. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  questions  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  never  been  able  to  have  answered.  1  may  say  that  when 
the  schedules  of  stock  ownership  of  Armour  &  Co.  were  furnished 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Maine  company's  bearer  war- 
rant trans*'*'™  ^id  not  appear. 

I  wilT  *ew  weeks  after  Armour  &  Co.  had  filed  their 

return  of  the  commission  discovered  an  account  in 

the  st  mo-  losignated  as  J.  O.  Armour  Xo. 
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4.  The  examiner  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  account 
from  the  chief  accountant  of  the  company,  but  it  was  only  after  a 
delay  of  about  two  weeks  that  the  chief  accountant  furnished  him 
the  information  that  this  account  represented  the  interest  of  Armour 
&  Co.,  in  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

But  this  does  not  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  commission  finally  ascertained  the  interest  of  Armour  & 
Co.,  in  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

While  our  examiners  were  working  on  the  books  of  Armour  & 
Co.,  in  Chicago  another  set  of  examiners  were  studying  the  records 
of  the  Chicago  Stockyards  Co.,  of  Maine,  which  were  kept  in  the 
office  of  F.  H.  Prince  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Letters  and  documents 
were  eventually  found  in  F.  H.  Prince's  safe  deposit  box  in  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  of  Boston,  which  conclusively  established 
Armour's  interest  in  the  Chicago  stockyards.  Neither  the  account- 
ing records  of  the  Maine  Co.,  nor  any  other  of  its  corporate  records 
contained  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Have  I  answered  you  about  this  voting  business.  Senator  Kenyon  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  Colver.  If  you  will  read  chapter  5,  part  3,  qf  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  you  will  find  it  set  out,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  it  as  interesting  as  any  Wallingford  story  you 
ever  read.  It  shows,  among  other  things,  that  in  taking  over  the 
company  and  guaranteeing  8  per  cent  dividends,  it  was  held  that 
having  guaranteed  dividends,  and  since  the  only  real  purpose  of  the 
surplus  was  to  keep  the  dividend  rate  steady,  and  the  company  hav- 
ing no  use  for  the  surplus,  the  surplus  was  divided  among  the  holders 
of  the  bearer  warrants.  It  was  furthermore  found  that  that  dis- 
tribution more  than  paid  for  the  cash  investment  in  the  holding 
company.  So  that  the  holding  company  obtained  possession  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  for  nothing.  The  stock  of  this  holding  •,r>m- 
pany  was  $1,000,000  to  begin  with,  and  later  on  was  increased  by 
$7,000,000,  and. the  records  of  the  company  show  that  the  assets,  the 
property,  which  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  chat  company  to 
warrant  an  increase  from  $1,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  was  «  single  sheet 
c  f  typewritten  paper  captioned  "  a  plan,"  and  that  typewritten  paper, 
which  war,  conceived  to  be  worth  and  was  then  capitalized  as  $7,- 
000,000,  and  on  which  they  have  paid  dividends,  was  the  foundation 
of  this  device. 

As  our  time  is  short  suppose  I  here  put  into  the  record  an  explana- 
tion of  this  bearer  warrant  transaction  made  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  (on  high  cost  of  living  as  affected  by  trusts 
and  monopolies,  September  8,  9,  1919),  which  may  more  clearly  ex- 
plain this  matter;  the  extract  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Colver.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  device  that  is  coming  into  use 
in  this  country,  and  I  think  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  as  good  a  place  to 
display  it  as  any,  although  a  good  place  for  it  is  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.    Here  is  a  thing  called  a  "  bearer  warrant." 

There  is  a  device  which,  when  it  comes  into  common  use  in  this  country, 
will  defeat  every  trust  law,  every  attempt  to  prevent  amalgamation  of  cor- 
porations, interownerships,  interalliances  of  competing  corporations ;  will  defeat 
any  income-tax  law  that  you  ever  drew  or  can  draw;  it  will  defeat  your  reve- 
nues and  It  will  defeat  your  efforts  to  control  trusts  and  monopolies  and  un- 
lawful conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade. 

This  particular  one  is  intended  to  represent  the  stock  in  a  corporation  in- 
corporated in  Maine  and  with  offices  in  Boston,  which  owned  the  stock  of  a 
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corporation  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  which  in  turn  owned  the  stock  nf  a 
corporation  incorporated  in  Illinois.  When  the  stock  of  this  corporation  was 
issued  three  shares  were  given,  and  indorsed  back  immediately  in  blank.  t«> 
three  $1,200  a  year  clerks  in  a  corporation  trust  company  in  Portland.  Me. 
They  became  the  officers  of  this  company.  All  the  rest  of  the  stock  was  Nsu^l 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  who  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
company  or  its  business,  but  was  an  employee  of  the  corporation  trust  com- 
pany up  in  Maine  which  handled  the  incorporation  and  had  the  nece^Miry 
ost<  nsible  principal  place  of  business  which  we  used  to  see  around  Jersey  <*ity, 
but  not  so  much  now. 

The  treasurer  of  this  company  testified  under  oath  that  he  does  not  know 
a  single  actual  stockholder  of  this  company  and  that  he  never  did  know  one. 
and  there  is  no  way  that  he  ever  could  know  one;  that,  of  record,  he  himself 
has  all  but  three  shares  of  this  corporation's  stock,  $8,000,000,  controlling 
overlying  corporations  aggregating  probably  $50,000,000.  He  does  not  know, 
nobody  knows,  who  owns  that  company  to-day.  When  dividend  day  comes  ji 
dividend  check  is  written  for  the  entire  capitalization  by  the  treasurer  to  hi* 
own  account.     It  is  deposited  by  him  in  a  bank  in  a  special  dividend  account. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  see  this  certificate  certifies  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  *> 
many  shares  of  fully  paid  stock,  and  then  there  are  coupons  for  dividends  at- 
tached. How  about  the  certificate  of  his  ownership  of  stock?  Does  this  en- 
title him  to  those  shares  of  stock  if  he  chooses  to  exercise  his  right? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh.  yes.     I  will  read  you  the  by-law  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  it  in  the  record.  I  would  like 
to  have  it  in  the  record  before  several  committees  up  here.  As  I  was  saying, 
when  a  dividend  is  about  to  be  paid  the  treasurer  of  the  company  draws  hi* 
check  as  treasurer,  payable  to  himself  as  trustee  for  all  this  stock  and  for 
the  entire  dividend.  Then  that  is  deposited  by  him  in  a  bank  in  a  special 
dividend  account.  Then  John  Smith,  owning  a  share  of  stock,  evidenced  by 
this  bearer  warrant,  goes  to  any  bank  in  the  United  States,  knowing  that 
dividend  day  has  arrived,  and  cuts  off  coupon  No.  1  and  puts  it  in  hank  for 
collection.     He  does  not  know  how  much  it  is  worth 

Mr.  Igoe.  It  is  a  blank  dividend? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  He  does  not  know  how  much  it  is  worth :  the  bank  does 
not  know  how  much  it  is  worth :  but  presently  it  reaches  the  bank  when*  the 
special  dividend  account  is.  and  a  cashier's  check  can  be  drawn  or  a  man  can 
walk  up  to  the  window  and  present  it  without  indorsement  and  get  currency. 
or  he  can  send  his  chauffeur  or  a  bootblack  and  collect  it  in  that  way.  These 
coupons  being  all  added  together  clear  or  satisfy  that  special  dividend  account 
and  the  transaction  is  ended.  The  treasurer  does  not  know  who  got  the 
dividend  ;  the  directors  do  not  know ;  the  bank  does  not  know ;  the  corporation 
does  not  know ;  none  of  its  officers  know. 

Now,  if  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  owned  one  of  those  certificates  for  100  shares 
and  I  owned  another  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  owner  another,  and  we  came  to 
make  out  our  income  tax  returns  and  we  were  not  as  careful  as  we  all  three 
are,  you  would  find  no  way  for  the  Government  to  check  up,  because  If  the 
dividend  checks  represented  $1,000  to  me  and  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  internal-revenue  officer  would  not  know  whether  to  apply  the  normal  rax 
rate  or  the  tax  rate  for  a  $50,000  income  or  the  tax  rate  for  a  $5,000.0(W 
income  or  the  tax  rate  for  a  $50,000,000  income.  So  that  your  revenue  laws 
are  absolutely  defeated  in  so  far  as  personal  income  tax  is  concerned,  po- 
tentially. 

And,  again,  what  legitimate  purpose  is  served  by  a  device  like  that?  What 
legitimate  business  use  can  there  be  for  such  a  thing  as  that?  I  would  as 
soon  expect  to  see  a  man  carrying  a  dark  lantern  and  a  jimmy  as  carrying 
a  thing  like  that  around  claiming  it  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
business. 

Stock  has  two  rights,  as  I  take  it.  It  has  the  right  to  vote  and  it  has  the 
right  to  receive  dividends.  I  have  shown  you  how  the  stock  can  get  its  divi- 
dends without  the  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  its  owner.  Now,  I  will  show 
you  how  it  can  votq^H^it  can  absolutely  vote  at  any  special  or  regular  meet- 
ing, and  you  have  *  slightest  idea  who  voted. 

is  the  wr  le:  The  concern,  we  will  say,  has  its  main  office  in 

Suppc  >  a  resident  of  Washington  and  had  one  of  those 

I  i  had  51  per  cent  of  the  stock.    You  have  51  per 

s  want  to  elect  certain  directors  and  the  executive 
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committee  and  the  officers.    You  want  to  control  the  conduct  of  that  corpora- 
tion and  you  do  not  want  your  identity  known. 

Well,  you  live  in  Washington.  A  coupon  big  enough  to  represent  that  hold- 
ing of  51  per  cent  would  attract  attention.  First  I  suppose  you  would  have 
that  broken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  bearer  warrants;  that  is  what  I 
would  do  if  I  were  trying  to  hide — so  small  that  the  coupon  would  not  be  of 
large  enough  amount  to  attract  attention. 

Now,  let  us  vote  and  collect  your  dividends  at  the  same  time — make  it  a  good 
job.  You  live  in  Washington.  You  take  your  automobile.  You  start  out. 
You  stop  at  the  smallest  town,  the  most  obscure  town  that  you  can  find  in 
Virginia,  off  a  railroad — if  you  could  find  such  a  one  that  has  a  bank  in  it  or  a 
trust  company  in  it.  You  cut  off  your  coupon  and  deposit  it  there — no ;  do  not 
do  that.  That  is  altogether  too  obvious.  You  give  your  coupon  and  this 
document  to  the  chauffeur  and  tell  the  chauffeur  to  give  it  to  a  boy  in  the 
street  and  have  him  go  around  to  the  bank  and  transact  your  business. 

This  is  what  he  would  do.  He  would  cut  off  the  coupon  and  deposit  it  with 
any  direction  you  wanted  him  to  give  as  to  where  the  remittance  was  to  be 
made.  It  could  be  sent  in  from  Roanoke  and  the  remittance  could  be  made  in 
Keokuk.  It  could  be  made  to  a  post-office  lock  box.  Then  the  boy  would  hand 
this  warrant  to  the  cashier  and  show  the  cashier  section  2o,  which  is  written 
on  the  back  of  it.  He  would  hand  him  the  warrant  and,  pursuant  to  the  direc- 
tion on  the  back  of  the  warrant,  the  cashier  or  other  officer  of  the  bank  would 
give  him  a  receipt  showing  that  this  paper  had  been  deposited  in  the  bank  and 
agreeing  that  it  would  not  be  surrendered  by  the  bank  before  a  certain  day, 
that  day  being  beyond  the  date  of  the  annual  and  special  meeting. 

You  now  have  your  dividend  arranged  for  and  a  certificate  from  a  bank 
showing  that  that  bearer  warrant  is  so  locked  up  that  it  can  not  be  voted 
again  until  after  a  given  date.  The  bank's  receipt  does  not  run  to  anybody. 
It  simply  certifies  the  location  of  the  piece  of  paper.  Then  you  go  to  the  next 
town  and  deposit  another  section  of  your  holdings,  and  so  on.  Or  take  the 
train  and  go  to  San  Diego  and  do  your  business  in  southern  California.  Any- 
where in  the  country,  in  big  or  little  cities  and  towns — anywhere  you  can  find 
a  bank — this  transaction  can  be  gone  through. 

You  then  mail  your  bank  receipts  to  Boston.  Then  why  not  employ  a  Boston 
attorney  to  finish  the  job  for  you,  or  have  a  $1,200  a  year  man  from  Maine  do 
the  business  for  you?  You  would  not  have  to  sign  your  name,  because  the  bank 
certificate  would  be  evidence  of  your  authority.  The  annual  meeting  is  held 
and  your  stock  is  voted  while  the  dividend  can  come  to  any  address  that  you 
want — to  your  cook  or  chauffeur,  or  to  somebody  else's  cook,  if  you  want  to — 
all  you  have  to  do  to  get  your  warrant  back  is  to  put  your  receipt  into  the 
bank  after  the  date  agreed  upon.  At  no  time  has  your  identity  been  disclosed ; 
at  no  time  have  you  been  compelled  to  do  a  single  overt  thing  in  the  whole 
transaction. 

Mr.  Iooe.  You  vote  on  the  main  certificate? 

Mr.  Colveb.  You  vote  on  the  bank's  receipt  for  the  warrant.  The  bank's 
receipt  being  an  earnest  that  that  particular  document  will  not  be  voted  twice, 
It  is  a  safeguard  against  repeating,  all  of  which  is  accomplished  by  article  25 
which  is  printed  upon  the  back  of  this  document,  and  which  I  will  read : 

Art.  25.  Warrants  for  shares  to  bearer. 

(1)  The  company  may,  upon  the  delivery  to  it  of  the  certificates  for  any 
fully  paid  up  share  or  shares  with  a  transfer  thereof  to  the  company,  issue  for 
the  share  or  shares  therein  specified  a  warrant  or  warrants  entitling  the 
bearer  to  such  share  or  shares  and  providing  by  coupons  or  otherwise  for  the 
payment  of  the  future  dividends  on  such  share  or  shares. 

(2)  The  shares  specified  in  the  certificate  so  delivered  up  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  transferred  to  the  company  as  agent  for  share  warrants  and  deposited 
with  the  registrar  of  share  warrants  and  shall  not  afterwards  be  transferred, 
and  no  certificate  shall  be  issued  therefor  except  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions hereof. 

(3)  The  warrants  shall  be  under  the  common  seal  of  the  company  and  shall 
be  signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice  president  and  by  the  secretary  or  assistant 
secretary  or  some  other  person  appointed  in  place  of  the  secretary  by  the 
directors.  The  dividend  coupons  attached  to  the  warrants  shall  bear  the  fac- 
simile signature  of  the  treasurer  of  the  company  which  may  be  adopted  and 
used  by  the  company  notwithstanding  that  such  person  may  have  ceased  to  be 
treasurer  at  the  time  such  coupons  are  issued. 
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I  must  break  in  and  call  attention  to  that.  The  document  is  made  valid  by 
the  facsimile  printed  signature  of  the  treasurer — who  Is  the  trustee — even 
though  he  is  no  longer  treasurer,  so  that  you  have  not  only  lost  the  identity 
of  your  stockholders  but  there  is  the  device  for  losing  the  identity  of  the 
treasurer  who  holds  the  stock  of  the  whole  company,  because  the  signature  that 
validates  is  not  necessarily  the  signature  of  the  man  who  holds. 

Mr.  Igoe.  What  was  the  reason  given  for  this  device?  Was  there  anv  reason 
given  for  it? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  know  of  no  reason  that  has  ever  been  given. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  reason  was  ever  given  except  that 
it  was  "  useful." 

Mr.  Igoe.  Did  they  explain  in  what  way  it  was  useful?  What  public  reason 
was  given  for  its  usefulness? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  public  explanation  of  the  thing,  so  far  as  we  can  get  it. 
was  a  blanket  condemnation  of  the  commission  for  fishing  around  in  thins* 
that  were  none  of  its  business ;  that  these  were  private  transactions  and  that 
people  bad  a  right  to  run  their  business  as  they  chose.  That  is  as  near  an 
explanation  as  I  ever  got. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Mr.  Colver,  I  suggest  that  you  advise  the  committee  that  the 
device  of  the  bearer  warrant  and  the  place  where  we  discovered  it  and  the 
relation  it  has  to  other  business  can  be  found  in  chapter  5,  part  3.  of  the 
commission's  report  on  the  Meat  Packing  Industry,  a  very  interesting  chapter. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  would  like  very  much  to  send  that  volume,  with  the  pla<*» 
marked,  to  any  of  you  gentlemen  who  would  help  my  memory  by  dropping 
me  a  line  about  it.  You  will  find  it  a  most  interesting  chapter.  Article  2."> 
goes  on,  reading  back  a  little  to  get  the  connection : 

44  The  dividend  coupons  attached  to  the  warrants  shall  bear  the  facsimile 
signature  of  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  which  may  be  adopted  and  u<ed 
by  the  company  notwithstanding  that  such  person  may  have  ceased  to  tie 
treasurer  at  the  time  such  coupons  are  issued.  When  all  of  the  coupons  at- 
tached tn  any  warrant  shall  have  been  paid  a  new  sheet  of  coupons  will  be 
attached  to  the  warrant  upon  presentation  thereof  to  the  company." 

When  they  are  all  used  up  you  get  a  new  sheet. 

"(4)  If  any  warrant  or  coupon  shall  be  worn  out  or  defaced  the  directors 
may  on  surrender  thereof  issue  a  new  one  in  itsr  place. 

44 (5)  The  directors  may,  upon  proof  to  their  satisfaction  of  the  loss  or  de- 
struction of  any  warrant  or  coupon  and  ui>on  such  indemnity  being  piven 
to  the  company  as  they  shall  deem  adequate,  issue  another  warrant  or  coupon 
in    its   place. 

44 (6)  The  company  shall  be  entitled  to  recognize  the  bearer  of  any  warrant 
or  coupon  as  absolutely  entitled  to  the  share  or  shares  or  dividend  therein 
specified. 

44 (7)  The  bearer  of  a  warrant  may  deposit  the  warrant  at  the  office  of  the 
company  or  at  any  bank  or  trust  company —  " 

When  I  said  it  could  be  done  anywhere  in  the  United  States  I  did  a  gro>s 
injustice.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States.  Presumably  it  is  limited  to 
this   earth. 

44 (7)  The  bearer  of  a  warrant  may  deposit  the  warrant  at  the  office 
of  the  company  or  at  any  bank  or  trust  company  not  less  than  thre*» 
days  before  any  meeting  of  the  company,  and  the  company  or  the  bank 
or  trust  company  may  issue  to  the  depositor  a  deposit  receipt  and  a  votins 
certificate  in  such  form  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  provide.  The  vot- 
ing certificate  shall  entitle  the  depositor  to  attend  and  vote  and  exercise  the 
rights  of  a  member  of  such  meeting  in  respect  to  the  share  or  shares  for  which 
the  warrant  or  warrants  have  been  so  deposited,  and  to  receive  at  or  prior  te 
the  meeting  such  proxy  or  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
so  to  do.  and  after  the  meeting  the  warrant  or  warrants  shall  be  returned 
to  the  bearer  of  the  deposit  receipt  under  surrender  thereof.  And  in  respect 
of  all  shares  specified  in  any  warrants  that  shall  not  have  been  so  deposited 
the  treasurer  shall  attend,  and  vote,  and  exercise  the  rights  of  a  member 
in  such  manner  as  he  and  the  president  of  the  company  shall  agree." 

The  voting  pmvej^lnL,  is  in  the  treasurer  for  this  entire  stock  issue  utiles 
proxy  is  exercise*1         ^t  him. 

Mr.  loot.  Tha  i  the  bearer  warrants  are  presented? 

-ilr.  Colver.  '  warrants  or  the  bank  certificates. 

Igoe.  I-  ts  are  not  presented,  the  treasurer  has  the  voting 

for  th<  f  the  stock? 


i 
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Mr.  Colveb.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Igoe.  I  have  been  trying  to  figure  It  out.  Ordinarily  a  stock  certificate 
might  be  transferred  in  blank,  but  under  this  arrangement  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  transfer  them  in  order  to  receive  the  dividends.  The  holder  of 
the  dividend  certificate  would  not  disclose  his  identity.  Of  course,  with  this 
blanket  voting  power  the  actual  holder  of  the  stock  might  for  some  reason 
conceal  his  identity,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  trustee's 
certificate  of  stock  holdings  with  the  coupon  feature  of  an  ordinary  corporation 
bond  attached,  only  instead  of  it  being  for  a  specified  dividend  it  is  for  the 
amount  of  the  dividend  declared. 
Mr.  Colveb.  Article  25  continues : 

"(8)  If  the  bearer  of  a  warrant  shall  surrender  it,  together  with  the  un- 
matured coupons  thereto  belonging,  and  request  in  such  form  as  the  directors 
prescribe  that  he  be  registered  as  a  stockholder  or  member  in  respect  of  the 
share  or  shares  specified  in  it,  the  company  shall  transfer  into  his  name  the 
share  or  shares  specified  in  the  certificate  of  shares  originally  delivered  up 
in  respect  of  which  said  warrants  were  issued  and  shall  issue  a  new  certificate 
therefor.  The  registrar  of  share  warrants  shall  transfer  from  time  to  time 
shares  deposited  with  it  as  aforesaid  in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  foregoing  provisions.  All  transfer  agents  and  registrars  of 
the  company  shall  be  relieved  from  ail  liability  in  respect  of  such  transfers. 

"(9)  The  company  shall  appoint  a  registrar  of  share  warrants,  who  shall 
countersign  and  register  all  warrants  before  they  are  issued,  and  no  warrant 
shall  be  valid  unless  so  countersigned  and  registered. 

"(10)  The  company  may  appoint  agents  in  Boston  or  elsewhere  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  do  all  things  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  and 
give  effect  to  the  foregoing  provisions  respecting  the  share  warrants  and  to 
vest  in  the  holders  of  such  warrants  the  rights  and  interests  specified  herein." 

Mr.  Igoe.  If  it  became  important  for  the  commission  or  any  Government 
agency  to  know  wTho  were  the  stockholders  in  this  concern  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  treasurer  to  tell  you  who  owned  the  stock.  Is  that  what  you 
found  in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  Colveb.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  so  far  as  this  device  is  con- 
cerned. It  might  be,  as  in  this  case,  that  the  transaction  could  be  found  at 
the  other  end  and  traced  back.  That  is  to  say,  a  dividend  check  could  be 
found  at  the  other  end  and  a  memorandum  found  which  identified  the  dividend 
check,  which  would  lead  back  to  this  company. 

Mr.  Igoe.  So  far  as  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  concerned,  he  could 
truthfully  say  that  he  did  not  know? 

Mr.  Colveb.  Oh,  absolutely.  And,  so  far  as  the  treasurer  of  the  company  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  know,  you  do  not  know — there  is  no  reason  for  anybody 
to  know — who  he  is. 

Mr.  Steele.  He  might  have  transferred  the  coupons. 

Mr.  Colveb.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  coupon  does  not  have  to  be  indorsed  to 
collect  it.    It  is  payable  to  bearer. 

Now,  article  25,  entitled  "  Warrants  for  shares  to  bearer,"  which  I  have  just 
read,  is  printed  on  the  back  of  a  document  the  wording  of  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Incorporated   under   the   laws   of  Maine.     Chicago   Stockyards  Company. 

No.  .     Shares .     Warrant  to  bearer.     This  is  to  certify  that  the 

bearer  of  this  warrant  is  entitled  to fully  paid-up  shares  in  the  Chicago 

Stockyards  Co.  upon  demand,  and  meanwhile  to  receive  all  dividends  declared 
upon  the  said  shares  and  to  exercise  the  voting  powers  in  respect  thereof 
under  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  25  of  the  by-laws  of  the  company, 
a  copy  of  which  is  Indorsed  hereon." 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  copy  that  you  have  just  read? 

Mr.  Colveb.  Yes. 

"  In  witness  whereof  the  Chicago  Stockyards  Co.  has  caused  this  warrant  to 
be  signed  by  its  president  or  vice  president  and  secretary  or  assistant  secretary 
this day  of ." 

The  Chaibman.  Attached  to  that  are  a  number  of  coupons? 

Mr.  Colveb.  Yes.    On  the  end  of  it  is  printed : 

44  Coutersigned  and  registered  by  State  Steel  Trust  Co.,  registrar.    , 

assistant  treasurer." 

At  the  bottom  of  it : 
,  president." 


«i 


On  the  other  side : 
" ,  secretary." 
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Part  of  the  same  paper  are  40  coupons,  numbered  from  1  to  40,  consecutively, 
each  coupon  reading  as  follows : 

"  Dividend  coupon  No.  1  [to  40].    Chicago  Stockyards  Co.    For  dividend  No. 

1  [to  40]  on shares  in  the  Chicago  Stockyards  Co.,  represented  by  bearer 

warrant,  payable  at  the  office  of  the  company  on  or  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  said  dividend  shall  be  payable.    F.  R.  Pegram,  treasurer." 

In  order  to  save  time,  may  I  take  up  anything  that  is  in  my  mind 
and  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  committee,  or  is  there  any 
particular  line  you  would  like  me  to  take  up  and  explain  as  I  go 
along? 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  no  particular  recommendation,  but  at 
this  point  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  stop  for  an  hour  and  then 
resume  our  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point  the  committee  will  stand  recessed 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

(And,  at  12.52  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recesed  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  COLVER— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Colver,  you  may  proceed. 

Commissioner  Colver.  Is  there  any  particular  line  you  wish  nia 
to  follow  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  going  to  say  anything  about  this  de- 
cree and  the  necessity  of  legislation  in  view  of  the  decree? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  you  just  a 
moment,  Senator  Kenyon? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Sure. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  I  understood  you  to  say 
this  morning,  Mr.  Colver,  that  you  had  received  no  information 
about  this  stockyards'  holding  company  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  The  only  thing  we  got,  as  I  said  this  morn- 
ing, as  to  the  ownership  is  certain  rather  indefinite  ownerships  either 
in  F.  H.  Prince,  of  Boston,  or  the  wife  of  F.  H.  Prince.  And  the 
only  definite  holding  that  I  know  of  was  the  holding  that  was  placed 
through  the  entry  in  the  Armour  &  Co.  books,  under  the  special 
account  J.  O.  A.  No.  4,  which  identified  a  number  of  shares.  Aside 
from  that,  we  do  not  know;  nobody  knows  who  owns  those  stock- 
yards. When  I  say  "nobody  knows,"  I  mean  nobody  except,  per- 
naps,  the  holders  of  the  bearer  warrants. 

rjo;  it  is  an  unknown  thing-  and  it  is  the  thing  that,  specifically, 
Mr.  Armour  said  he  would  explain,  and  which  the  chairman.  Senator 
Gronna,  has  asked  him  to  explain,  and  which  he  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  want  to  say,  in  reply  to  your  state- 
ment. Senator  Kendrick,  that  what  is  in  this  galley  proof  is  all  that 
has  been  received  by  me  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Commissioner  Colver.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  were  ask- 
ing, Senator  Kenyon? 

Senator  Kenyon.  About  the  decree. 

Commissioner  Colver.  Well,  the  decree  is  a  disposition  of  the 
Sherman-law  phase  of  the  packer  case,  the  packer  controversy,  ar- 
rived at  after  lorur  study,  I  am  sure,  and  personal  study  on  the  part 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  his  chief  aides.    The  effect  of  the  decree 
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will  remain  very  much,  of  course,  in  the  execution  of  it  or  the  way  it 
is  lived  up  to. 

The  decree  of  1903  seems  to  have  been  violated;  the  National 
Packing  Co.  in  1912 — that  was  a  voluntary  dissolution,  and  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  dissolved  very  much. 

But  this  present  decree,  as  I  have  read  it,  is  very  much  stronger, 
in  that  it  is  perpetually  open,  and  in  that  new  matter  may  be  added 
or  called  to  the  attention  of  the  court  by  the  Government  at  any 
time.  The  decree  also  contains  a  paragraph  which  expressly  says 
that  the  decree  shall  act — I  am  not  quoting  exactly,  but  the  sense  of 
it  is  this — that  the  consent  decree  shall  act  in  no  way  as  a  bar  to  any 
proceeding  by  any  department,  agency,  or  official  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  any  other  acts,  past,  present,  or  future. 

Now,  with  that  disposed  of  for  the  time  being  and  still  holding 
open  the  Sherman  law  phase  of  the  packer  situation,  then  it  goes  be- 
yond the  Sherman  law  and  goes  beyond  any  law  I  have  ever  read,  in 
this,  that  it  recognizes  the  principle  which  is  in  the  Kendrick  and 
Kenyon  bills,  and  the  principle  that  has  been  urged  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  the  start,  and  that  is  that  competition  may 
exist  between  commodities  as  well  as  between  dealers  in  the  same 
commodity,  which  is  to  say  that  a  substitute  for  meat  may  be  in  coin- 
petition  with  meat,  and  a  union  of  a  company  dealing  in  a  substitute 
for  meat  with  a  company  dealing  in  meat  tends  to  lessen  competition 
or  substantially  lessens  competition  and  tends  to  create  a  monopoly 
exactly  the  same  as  combination  or  union  merger  between  two  dealers 
in  meat  or  two  dealers  in  the  given  substitute.  That  principle  is 
recognized  in  this  decree. 

In  approaching  the  work  which  was  laid  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  the  President  and  the  Congress,  it  seemed  to  fall  into 
three  parts:  First,  was  the  necessity  for  making  a  reasonable  and 
thorough  examination  as  to  possibly  needed  legislation;  second,  the 
calling  of  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  any  breaches  of 
the  existing  law;  and,  third,  to  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's attention  itself  to  those  laws  with  the  administration  of  which 
it  is  charged. 

The  first  two  things  were  carried  on  by  the  commission  concur- 
rently. From  time  to  time  volumes  of  reports  were  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  through  the  President,  and  you  have  had 
them  before  you.  While  that  was  going  on,  and  as  much  as  perhaps 
9  or  10  months  ago,  and  maybe  a  year  ago,  as  various  phases  of  the 
packers'  case  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  rounded  out,  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  matter  has  been  sent 
over  in  installments  relatively  continuously  all  during  that  time,  and 
that  evidence  has  been  the  subject  of  study  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.    That  touched  on  the  Sherman  law. 

The  commission  followed  the  policy  of  disposing  of  the  first  two 
things  first,  and  reserving  its  own  job  until  the  last,  for  which  we 
have  been  criticized.  It  has  been  said  repeatedly,  "  Why  does  not  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  do  something  about  these  things  they 
complain  so  much  about  ?  "  The  answer  is  that  we  were  first  seeking 
to  give  you  such  information  as  you  might  need  or  desire  to  guide 
your  judgment  as  to  needed  legislation ;  second,  to  advise  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  any  apparent  breaches  of  the  Sherman  law ;  and, 
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now,  latterly  such  instances  as  are  offenses  against  the  Clayton  law 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  law. 

This  decree  expressly  exempts  or  expressly  provides  that  the  de- 
cree shall  not  be  in  bar  of  any  such  action,  and,  of  course,  no  decree 
could  ever  be  in  bar  of  legislation. 

I  take  it  that  the  question  that  you  are  asking  me  is.  What  does  a 
reading  of  the  decree  argue  as  to  the  need  now  of  legislation  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  any  need  of  legislation  in  view  of  the 
decree,  or  does  the  decree  strengthen  the  need  of  legislation  i 

Commissioner  Colver.  That  is  the  question  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Colver.  I  would  say  that  if  there  had  been  needed 
any  further  proof,  any  further  argument  that  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, the  decree  furnishes  it.  The  five  packers  themselves  have  said 
it.  The}-  have  said  in  varying  ways,  all  five  of  them,  that  the  aoqui 
escence  to  this  decree  was  not  an  admission  of  the  breach  of  a  in 
law.  One  of  them  has  said  that  in  a  spirit  of  true  Americanism  they 
had  abandoned  their  legal  rights.  I  thought  true  Americans  die  for 
their  legal  rights;  I  thought  that  was  what  this  was  all  about,  the 
protection  of  and  the  preservation  of  legal  rights. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Colver,  if  we  go  along  now  and  handle  this 
under  the  decree — I  am  not  complaining  about  the  decree — everyone 
who  has  a  complaint  must  come  in  under  the  decree.  Could  you 
ever  have  a  more  complete  case  of  government  by  injunction  instead 
of  government  by  the  regular  processes  of  legislation? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Well,  you  would  have  a  perpetual  receiver 
and  a  perpetual  license. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  business  run  by  the  courts? 

Commissioner  Colver.  And  the  business  run  by  the  courts. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Instead  of  rules  laid  down  by  the  legislative 
body  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Exactly.  The  mechanism  itself  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  decree  is  exactly  the  same  machinery  as  suggested  in 
the  Kenyon-Kendrick  bills. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  that  was  after  certain  principles  had  been 
laid  down  in  legislative  act? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Exactly  so.  The  Kendrick-Kenyon  bill? 
laid  down  such  principles  not  now  found  in  the  law,  and  proposed  to 
incorporate  those  principles  to  the  body  of  law.  Then  having  in- 
corporated those  principles  into  the  body  of  the  law,  provided  for 
machinerv  for  the  execution  of  that  law. 

The  decree  if  it  does  not  declare  at  least  does  acquiesce  in  the  asser- 
tion of  those  principles — although  they  sav  their  legal  rights  are 
being  surrendered — and  then  there  is  acquiescence  and  exactly  the 
same  machinery  in  the  enforcement  of  those  principles. 

So  that  it  is  proof  positive  to  my  mind  that  legislation  is  needed. 
Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  go  into  the  custom  of  making  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  by  consent  decrees,  and  that  is  what  has  been 
done.  The  Kenyon-Kendrick  bills  in  very  large  measure  have  been 
given  the  force  of  enacted  law  with  respect  to  a  few  people  in  the 
country,  and  not  with  respect  to  everybody,  by  a  consent  in  a  court- 
That  is  r  >an  theory  of  law  making. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Laws  are  made  by  Congress,  and  not  by  the 
courts. 

Commissioner  Colver.  Yes ;  and  especially  not  by  consent,  because 
the  court  has  not  yet  been  designated  who  will  make  this  decree. 
*  Senator  Kenyon.  I  thought  the  Attorney  General  rather  left  the 
impression — perhaps  not  intentionally — that  here  further  legislation 
was  not  necessary ;  that  this  decree  would  cover  the  whole  situation. 
I  wondered  whether  you  agreed  with  that. 

Commissioner  Colver.  I  would  not  agree  with  that:  and  I  would 
be  very  much  surprised  if  the  Attorney  General — witnout  knowing 
his  mind,  of  course — feels  that  way,  because  the  other  phase,  which 
is  analogous — that  is  to  say,  actions  under  other  laws  and  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  clearly  exempted  and  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  decree;  and,  of  course,  the  decree  could  not 
have  anything  in  it  about  legislation ;  no  court  could  say  about  what 
Congress  could  or  could  not  enact  into  law. 

The  same  process  of  reasoning  which  caused  the  Attorney  General 
specifically  to  except  breaches  of  other  laws  than  the  Sherman  law 
would,  I  think,  lead  him  to  give  but  little  weight  to  objections  that 
might  be  made  by  reason  of  the  decree  to  the  enactment  of  further 
legislation. 

Among  the  statements  that  have  been  made  about  the  decree  is 
the  statement  of  Wilson  &  Co. 

Senator  Kenton.  Their  stock  went  up  on  the  market  after  it 
occurred. 

Commissioner  Colver  (continuing).  In  which  Wilson  &  Co.  says: 

The  packers  have  agreed  to  discontinue  handling  so-called  grocery  lines, 
which  have  been  confined  principally  to  canned  fruit,  vegetables,  preserves, 
coffee,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  the  total  business  of  the  five  packers  mentioned  In 
these  lines  was  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  grocery  business  of  the 
country,  the  effect  on  the  consumer  remains  to  see.  Wilson  &  Co.  disposed 
of  their  grocery  lines  some  months  ago,  and  I  have  from  the  inception  been 
in  sympathy  with  the  Attorney  General's  attitude,  as  it  was  apparent,  regard- 
less of  the  economic  effect,  that  the  general  public  felt  that  the  larger  packers 
were  covering  too  much  scope  in  their  food  production  and  in  distribution. 

When  that  statement  says  that  prior  to  the  decree  Wilson  &  Co. 
had  disposed  of  its  wholesale  grocery  business,  it  has  reference  to  the 
so-called  "Austin-Nichols  transaction,"  Austin-Nichols  being  one  of 
the  largest  wholesale  grocery  concerns  in  New  York  and  in  the 
country.  And  it  was  said  that  about  July  19,  1919,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into,  and  carried  out  about  August  29, 1919,  whereby  the 
Austin-Nichols  Co.,  a  wholesale  grocer,  should  take  over  the  Wilson 
&  Co.  wholesale  grocery  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  analysis 
of  the  financing  and  the  transaction  shows,  or  at  least  to  my  mind 
shows,  that  instead  of  disposing  of  their  wholesale  grocery  business, 
Wilson  &  Co.,  that  is  to  say,  the  stockholders  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  the 
affiliated  interests  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  merely  added  Austin-Nichols 
to  their  wholesale  grocerv  outfit. 

Now,  even  if  Austin-Nichols  is  divorced,  there  is  no  reason  now 
in  the  law,  as  recited  in  the  decree,  why  Austin-Nichols  or  any  other 
concern,  Child's  restaurants  or  anybody  else  which  might  enlarge 
their  charter  powers  to  be  as  broad  as  the  packers'  charter  powers 
are,  to  bring  together  these  very  dissociated  lines  now ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why — and  I  am  not  critical  of  the  decree,  because  the  de- 
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cree  ran  to  the  packers — but  they  turned  loose  some  hundred*  of 
corporations,  and  these  corporations  must  be  disposed  of,  and  t hex- 
are  owned  by  the  fixe  packers,  and  I  do  not  see  why  any  strong  in- 
terest might  not  now  take  the  dissociated  companies  and  weld  them 
all  together  again,  and  you  hax-e  got  a  bigger  thing  than  the  thinir 
that  was  dissolxed,  except  in  meat,  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  poul- 
try. As  to  the  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  that  was  ex- 
cepted in  the  decree,  on  the  theory  and  on  the  statement  that 
the  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  naturally  traxeled  in  re- 
frigerator cars,  and  were  naturally  allied  products  to  fresh  meat, 
as  distinguished  from  canned  stuffs  and  the  things  that  were  dis- 
sociated. Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a  case  now  pending  in  Chicago 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  very  well  along  to- 
ward completion,  in  which  that  very  question  has  been  raised,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  been  informed  of  the  record  that  has  been  made 
there,  it  strikes  me  that  that  part  of  the  decree  stands  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  reenforced  by  a  ruling  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  if  in  their  wisdom  they  shall  make  a  ruling, 
which  will  exclude  the  packers  from  the  exclusive  right  to  use  all 
the  beef  refrigerator  cars,  or  refrigerator  cars  for  their  cheese,  but- 
ter- eggs,  and  poultry.  The  theory  on  which  thait  case  is  going  for- 
xvard  is  this,  roughly  speaking:  That  if  Armour  &  Co.  or  Wilson 
&  Co.  owns  a  refrigerator  car  and  ships  beef  in  it,  and  turns  the 
ear  over  to  a  common  carrier,  and  the  common  carrier  pays  a  mile- 
age for  the  use  of  the  car,  then  the  common  carrier  becomes  the 
lessee  of  the  car,  and  the  car  itself  becomes  a  part  of  the  common 
carrier  system.  That  is  the  contention  that  is  being  urged  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

So  that  if  a  car  of  dressed  beef,  being  about  to  leave  Chicago,  has 
empty  cargo  space  in  it,  and  if  that  empty  cargo  space  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  carrying  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  then  that  any- 
body who  comes  to  the  common  carrier  with  that  sort  of  a  product 
and  is  ready  to  pay  the  rather  higher  freight  rate  that  would  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  that  special  equipment,  they  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  the  car  with  the  right  thart  is  exercised  by  the 
owner  of  the  car,  that  is,  they  both  become  shippers,  because  the 
owner  of  the  car,  when  he  leased  it  to  the  railroad,  parted  posses- 
sion of  the  car  and  comes  back  into  it  merely  as  a  shipper  with  his 
beef  or  with  his  other  material. 

As  I  understand — and  I  have  heard  quite  a  bit  about  the  case — 
that  contention  has  been  made  in  Chicago  and  has  been  made  very 
.strong.  Up  to  now  no  defense  has  been  interposed  against  that  the- 
ory. I  believe  that  the  defense  time  comes  along  about  the  10th  of 
Januarv.    1  am  curious  to  see  what  the  defense  will  be. 

But  Swift  &  Co.  sav  they  divested  themselves  of  their  related  line-? 
when  they  divorced  Libbey,  McNeil  &  Libbey.  Wilson  says  he  di- 
vorced his  unrelated  lines  when  he  sold  out  to  Austin -Nichols.  But 
that  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  first  place,  they  did  not  sell  out  to 
Austin-Nichols.  The  Austin-Nichols  transaction  consisted  of  an 
issue  of  securities;  the  properties  xvere  turned  into  a  general  pool 
and  the  old  stock  of  the  Austin-Nichols  Co.  was  turned  in,  the  old 
sto'1  *     companies  that  Wilson  &  Co.  contributed  were  turned 

;  -unties  were  issued  in  their  places,  in  various  propor- 

■ence  to  the  book  value  of  the  securities  turned  in: 
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and  in  the  end  the  Wilson  people  owned  more  of  the  new  Austin- 
Nichols  Go.  than  the  Austin-Nichols  Co.  did.  And,  without  going 
into  details  any  further,  unless  you  want  me  to  do  it,  I  will  leave 
that  here.     I  have  the  figures  here,  and  will  give  it  if  it  is  required. 

To  come  back  to  your  question  of  legislation,  the  decree  does  not 
dispose  of  the  question  of  legislation,  so  far  as  I  can  read  it.  If  the 
decree  says  anything,  it  says  that  the  Sherman  law  was  broken.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  if  those  gentlemen  say  that  signing  the 
decree  does  not  argue  any  guilt.  I  can  not  quite  see  where  a  plea  of 
guilty  is  not  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  But  if  the  decree  had 
been  confined  only  to  the  Sherman  law,  and  only  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Sherman  law,  and  there  had  been  these  other  abuses  which  have 
been  touched  upon  by  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills,  uncorrected  by 
the  decree,  then,  clearly,  legislation  would  have  been  argued  to  be 
necessary,  because  the  consent  decree  had  not  covered  all  the  abuses. 

Now,  when  the  consent  decree  brings  in  things  which  all  parties 
say  are  not  covered  by  law,  but  just  brought  in  by  acquiescence  and 
made  law  for  the  purpose  of  five  principal  defendants  and  some 
others,  then  that  does  not  make  it  law ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  make 
law  by  a  consent  decree — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Attorney  General 
now;  I  am  speaking  of  the  defendants — in  order  that  a  group  of 
citizens  or  business  men*  may  get  square  with  the  public,  why,  it 
argues  that  there  should  be  a  legal  and  lawful  method  of  doing  it. 

That  consent  decree — and  the  working  of  it  out  will  be  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  writing  of  the  decree — is  a  most  carefully  written 
document ;  but,  like  any  law,  it  is  the  execution  of  it  that  counts  in 
the  public  interest,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  decree  will  be  exe- 
cuted 100  per  cent. 

But,  anyway,  that  decree  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  Now,  if  that 
decree  is  good  and  contains  matter  not  found  in  the  law,  then  it 
argues  that  the  law  should  contain  the  things  which  make  this  decree 
good.  If  that  decree  is  bad,  why,  then,  it  argues  that,  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  law  there  is,  and  taken  in  some  other  things  which 
are  not  law,  you  still  do  not  get  a  good  decree.  So  that,  had  the  suit 
been  contested  instead  of  a  consent  decree,  the  court  would  have  been 
limited  then  to  the  execution  of  the  written  law,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  enough. 

If  there  is  anything  that  has  happened  in  this  country  in  the  last 
12  months  that  proves  the  need  of  legislation,  it  is  that  decree,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  reason — and  I  repeat  it  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis— for  the  reason  that  the  decree  exhausts  all  the  law  there  is ; 
and  then,  confessedly,  it  goes  outside  the  law  to  get  some  needed 
factors. 

If  that  does  not  mean  that  law  is  needed,  I  do  not  know. 

There  are  some  other  things,  then,  and  there  are  some  things 
perhaps  which  this  committee  will  take  into  consideration  when  it 
comes  to  send  forth  from  the  committee  a  piece  of  legislation  built 
undoubtedly  on  the  framework  of  the  Kenyon-Kendrick  bills,  because 
we  have  gone  a  long  ways,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  first  began  to 
discuss  this  thing,  and  since  this  committee  first  began  to  turn  its 
scrutiny  and  attention  and  study,  as  you  all  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion— we  have  gone  a  long  ways  in  knowledge  and  in  practice  from 
where  we  were  at  the  time  the  original  bills  were  written.  The 
original  bills  were  directed  at  the  first — and  as  both  Senator  Kenyon 
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and  Senator  Kendrick  said  that  they  were  radical  legislation — they 
were  directed  at  the  roots  of  certain  abuses  in  this  country  which  had 
been  demonstrated,  but  those  were  the  primary  abuses  which  were 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  at  that  time. 

Since  that  time  other  things  equally  important,  with  roots  that 
strike  in  to  an  equal  depth  have  come  to  your  attention,  and  you 
have  studied  them.  So  that  I  would  say  that  not  only  should  sub- 
stantially the  provisions — I  do  not  mean  the  detail;  I  mean  the 
general  principles  declared  by  the  Kendrick-Kenyon  bills — not  only 
are  those  principles  argued  as  being  necessary  as  new  legislation  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  by  the  intensive  ex- 
perience of  the  last  year,  and  by  this  decree,  but  even  more  things 
are  argued  to  be  necessary.  In  their  proper  time,  perhaps  in  thi< 
committee,  perhaps  in  some  other  committee — maybe  this  committee 
will  take  the  whole  subject  and  make  a  job  of  it — but  it  has  been 
shown  in  these  reports  and  in  this  testimony  that  you  can  exhaust 
the  Sherman  law,  you  can  exhaust  the  Clayton  law,  you  can  exhaust 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  law,  and  yet  the  lessening  of  compe- 
tition and  the  tendency  to  encourage  monopoly  is  continued.  That 
is  not  confined  to  the  packing  business;  that  could  be  extended  into 
any  other  line  of  business  which  would  grow  or  could  be  financed  so 
as  to  be  strong  enough  to  embark  on  the  joufney. 

The  particular  cases  which  remain  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  which  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  decree,  as 
they  must  have  been  because  the  decree  had  nothing  to  do  with,  any- 
thing but  the  Sherman  law  and  was  in  no  sense  an  immunity  bath 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  no  sense  a  plea  of  innocence — there 
remain  breaches  of  the  Clayton  law,  breaches  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  law.  We  have  brought  a  number  of  cases  down  there 
having  to  do  with  breaches  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  act.  Section 
7  of  the  Clayton  act  forbids  the  acquiring  by  a  corporation  of  stock 
of  another  corporation  in  interstate  commerce  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  business. 

We  think,  and  we  would  like  to  present  our  views  that  that  lan- 
guage is  narrow,  in  two  respects:  First,  that  the  acquirement  of  the 
physical  property  and  the  good  will  reaches  the  same  object  that  the 
requirement  of  stock  does,  and  we  shall  contend  in  the  courts  that 
the  acquirement  of  the  physical  property  and  the  good  will  is  merely 
an  evasion  and  is  a  substantial  violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
law.  If  that  section  of  the  Clayton  law  had  for  its  eid  and  aim  tli«' 
prevention  of  consolidation,  lessening  of  competition  and  tendency 
toward  monopoly,  and  if  the  acquirement  of  the  physical  property 
and  of  the  good  will  of  a  going  concern  effects  exactly  the  same  tniTUj. 
whv.  then,  clearlv  the  Clavton  law  has  been  broken  bv  evasion,  an<t 
we  so  contend. 

Another  group  of  cases,  are  cases  such  as  we  call  fc*  bogus  inde- 
pendents,v  where  we  have  charged,  and  many  more  where  we  will 
charge  as  fast  as  they  can  come  through 

Senator  Ken  yon  (interposing).  These  are  all  packer  cases  now. 

Commissioner  Colver.  They7  are  all  packer  cases — where  one  of 
these  concexBB- requiring  either  the  physical  property  or  a  part  of 
the  stock  of  '  the  stock,  or  creating  a  new  corporation,  liquidate^ 

an  old  cor  and  takes  its  physical  property  over  into  the  new 

corporate  «$  one  c^t"r'     favorite  methods — and  then  con- 
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tinues  to  operate  it  as  an  independent,  oftentimes  without  the  cus- 
tomers and  without  the  competitors  of  the  concern  knowing  that 
the  transaction  has  taken  place  at  all. 

We  shall  insist  in  those  cases,  as  we  have  insisted  in  a  particular 
case  with  respect  to  Armour  &  Co.,  where  the  concern  that  bore  the 
euphonious  name  of  "  Farmers'  Cooperative  Fertilizer  Co."  was  an 
Armour  company — so  that  competitors  of  that  company  and  so  that 
the  customers  of  that  company  might  know  with  whom  they  are 
dealing,  the  commission  has  directed  that  that  company  on  its  pack- 
ages of  goods,  on  its  stationery  and  advertising  matter  and  all  of 
its  printed  matter  may  go  on  and  call  itself  the  u  Farmers'  Coopera- 
tive  Fertilizer  Co,"  but  must  plainly  identify  itself  in  parenthesis 
"Armour  &  Co." 

There  are  scores  of  cases  which  the  commission  is  examining,  some 
which  have  been  issued  and  many  more  which  will  be  issued,  in  which 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  that  identification  takes 
place,  so  that  competitor  and  customer  may  know  with  whom  he 
competes  and  with  whom  he  deals  and  that  the  seller  may  know  who 
he  sells  to.  The  language  of  the  Clayton  law,  however,  might  be 
made  much  more  clear ;  what  now  is  a  breach  of  the  law  by  evasion, 
might  very  properly,  I  think,  be  made  a  breach  of  the  law  by  an 
expressed  declaration,  although  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
courts  will  sustain  the  position  of  the  commission  that  the  evasion 
of  the  law  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  law. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Colver,  you  have  an  impression  clearly 
that  your  commission  up  to  this  time  hasi  the  authority  to  insist 
upon  identification  of  ownership  of  interests  in  corporations? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Yes.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be 
reviewed  by  a  circuit  court  and  by  the  supreme  court  on  that  posi- 
tion. 

And  here,  by  way  of  sort  of  an  aside,  let  me  say  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  often  been  charged  with  being  hostile  to  big 
business,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  our  list  of  respondents  tends  to 
be  a  list  of  the  biggest  concern  in  the  country.  There  is  a  distinct 
line  of  policy  that  lies  back  of  that.  The  Congress  gives  us  a  law 
to  execute  and,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  fine  shadings  of  legal  ques- 
tions arise  in  the  execution  of  any  law.  One  or  two  things  can  be 
done  by  the  commission  in  executing  its  law.  It  can  pick  out  some 
poor,  little  chap,  unable  to  meet  the  contest  that  will  be  waged  by 
a  Government  agency,  or  it  can  pick  out  for  a  test  case  and  a  trial 
a  strong,  able  adversary,  one  who  will  be  able  to  employ  the  best 
of  counsel,  one  whose  business  experience  will  enable  him  to  bring 
in  all  the  evidence,  all  the  experts,  all  the  economists  that  there  are, 
and  have  a  thorough  and  complete  hearing  of  the  moot  question  in 
the  public  interest;  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  not  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  or  not  it  wins  one  of  those  cases,  because  which- 
ever the  way  the  case  goes  the  question  at  issue  is  settled  and  the 
public  and  the  buiness  world  wins  by  the  clearing  up  of  the  doubt. 
That  is  why  you  find  among  our  respondents  big  concerns. 

So  that  in  this  case,  where  Senator  Kendrick  asks  if  we  think 
we  have  or  assert  the  power  to  require  identification,  we  selected 
this  fertilizer  company,  and  required  by  an  order  Armour  &  Co. 
to  identify  by  putting  the  name  "  Armour  &  Co."  on  its  printed 
matters  and  on  its  packages;  and  we  were  prepared  for  a  contest 
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that  would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  not  contested.  But 
subsequently  a  letter  was  written  by  the  attorney  of  Armour  &  Co. — 
I  will  state  the  substance  and  give  it  to  you  exactly  later*  if  you 
want  it — to  G.  M.  Willetts.  secretary  of  Armour  &  Co.,  with  refer- 
ence to  incorporating  a  creamery  company  for  them  out  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  telling  them  of  a  name  that  they  better  use,  or  direct- 
ing that  a  certain  name  be  used,  to  be  called  u  Pacific  Creamery  Co.** 
The  letter  was  written  bv  this  attornev  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  that 
letter  of  directions  told  them  to  use  the  name  Pacific  Creamery  Co., 
although  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  make  a  fight  on  such  a  proposition,  or  words  to  this  effect: 
*k  When  they  get  onto  this  thing  they  will  probably  stop  us."* 

That  is  the  position  we  are  in  with  reference  to  that  group  of 
cases,  and,  as  I  say,  that  group  of  cases  runs  into  scores. 

That  principle  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  commission  and  asserted 
by  the  commission  wTholly  as  a  construction  of  the  great  principle 
which  the  Congress  laid  down,  that  unfair  competition  in  com- 
merce is  and  ought  to  be  declared  unlawful,  which  is  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  law.  But  the  difficulties  there  of  administration 
are  to  make  the  declaration  of  law — the  principle  of  law  laid  down 
by  Congress  against  unfair  competition  generally  applies  specific- 
ally to  a  u  bogus  independent "  or  a  "  concealed  identity/'  the  un- 
fairness of  the  thing,  the  tendency  toward  monopoly,  the  lessening 
of  competition,  must  be  shown  particularly  as  to  that  case.  And  we 
will  sav  to  von  that  if  it  has  been  successfully  asserted  or,  at  least, 
has  not  been  successfully  controverted,  and  that  principle  is  a  part 
of  your  £reat  principle,  why,  then,  that  lesser  principle  might  very 
well  distinctly  be  written  into  your  law. 

There  are  other  things  wherein  the  Clayton  law  in  its  operation 
and  administration,  coordinating  with  the  Kendrick-Kenyon  bills, 
would  be  of  very  great  value,  and  in  each  case  I  think  the  argu- 
ment would  finally  lead  you  back  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  preparation  and  the  writing  of  this  consent  decree  concerning 
which  Senator  Kenyon  asks. 

So,  in  conclusion,  you  ask  if  in  my  opinion  the  consent  decree  has 
tended  to  lessen  at  all  the  force  of  any  argument  affecting  the  legis- 
lation, and  my  answer  is,  emphatically  no;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
proved  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  will  the  decree,  in  your  judgment, 
have  upon  prices? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Well,  we  will  have  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  decree  is  enforced  as  the  Attornev  General  intends  it  to  be  en- 
forced,  whether  it  is  capable  of  evasion,  as  have  been  other  decrees 
and  some  decrees  against  this  same  outfit — for  instance,  in  1903 — 
well  drawn,  and  apparently  with  teeth  in  them  have  not  had  much 
effect.  I  do  not  say  that  as  to  this.  I  sav  that  the  effect  of  the 
decree  depends  upon  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and  that  is  a  thing 
that  lies  in  the  future;  we  can  not  see  it. 

Senator  Ken  Vox .  That  depends  on  the  court. 

CommissiojMp  Colver.  Upon  the  court  and  the  court's  agents;  yes. 

Prices,  JA^^hairman — wholesale  prices;  I  am  not  talking  about 
retail  prr  desale  prices  in  those  products  have  not  had  very 

much  to  ■  ie  price  &***'»  stock,  or,  more  properly  stated,  the 

price  of  lias  not  ich  to  do  with  the  wholesale  prices 
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of  meat  products.  Whether  they  will  have  in  the  future  to  a  greater 
extent,  I  do  not  know ;  that  remains  to  be  seen. 
'  The  Chairman.  I  made  the  statement  when  the  Attorney  General 
wTas  before  the  committee  the  other  day,  that  the  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducer have  decreased  practically  one-half;  they  have  been  cut  in  two 
since  1918.  I  looked  up  my  files,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  statement 
is  correct.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  condition  ought  to  be  reflected 
to  some  extent  to  the  consumer.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  it  has  not  been  reflected  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  prices 
have  not  gone  down  to  the  consumer? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  have  gone  down  very  much, 
Senator  Kenyon. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  they  have  gone 
down. 

Commission  Colver.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  this  chart 
here  [referring  to  chart  hung  upon  the  committee-room  wall].  I 
think  that  my  description  of  the  chart  will  make  it  unnecessary 
to  insert  it  in  the  record,  but  here  you  have  it  [indicating].  There 
is  the  price  of  fresh  pork  loins  in  the  Boston  and  New  York  mar- 
kets for  the  month  of  August,  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,  1919;  and  I  would  like  to  show  how  much  play  there  is 
on  the  price  paid  to  the  consumer  by  the  price  of  the  live  animal, 
and  then  see  if  we  can  find  some  other  factor  that  plays  on  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  then  perhaps  we  can  see  whether  the  prices 
are  going  to  come  down  or  not. 

Beginning  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  live-stock  price  in  Chicago 
was  22.70  cents,  the  loin  price — and  the  reason  loin  is  taken  is  because 
it  is  a  standard  cut ;  it  is  sold  fresh  and  sold  the  nearest  to  slaughter 
day;  later  I  will  come  to  the  things  that  are  sold  at  a  period  beyond 
slaughter  day — but  here  we  find  a  spread  in  the  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton wholesale  markets,  from  22.7  cents  for  the  live  animal  in  Chicago, 
to  34£  cents  for  fresh  loin  in  New  York  and  Boston.  And  the  lines 
for  Boston  and  New  York  loin  prices  start  out  together  and  pretty 
fairly  follow  each  other  except  that  in  November  with  respect  to  the 
New   York  market. 

When  the  price  of  live  hogs  dropped  to  a  little  under  17  cents  on 
the  29th  day  of  the  month  of  August  the  price  of  fresh  loins  had  gone 
up  to  38  cents  on  a  rather  steadily  ascending  curve  in  New  York 
and  was  37^  cents  in  Boston.  This  depression  of  live-hog  prices  of 
the  29th  is  not  reflected  at  all  up  there  [indicating]  in  the  wholesale 
prices  of  that  fresh  cut  of  pork.  But  right  in  here  [indicating  the 
price  curve  of  live  hogs  in  August]  it  was  being  proved  to  the  live- 
stock dealers  of  the  country  that  the  Kenyon-Kendrick  bill  would 
ruin  the  live-stock  business;  and  that  is  that  down  curve  [indicat- 
ing]. Read  back  your  own  records  here,  and  you  will  see  fthe  ex- 
planation of  the  down  curve. 

Then,  you  see  it  kept  on  going  down,  and  the  hearings  kept  on 
going  on  here,  and  you  kept  on  insisting  that  you  felt  that  reasonable 
legislation  was  proper  and  necessary.  But  the  price  of  loins  stayed 
up  until  you  got  spread  of  from  12£  cents  [indicating  the  beginning 
of  August]  to  27J  cents  on  the  23d  of  October  for  the  fresh  meat 
in  Boston  and  35£  cents  for  the  fresh  meat  in  New  York. 
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Then  came  the  outcry  against  the  high  cost  of  living:  then  cam* 
the  campaign  to  break  up  hoarding;  then  came  the  que^ion  as  to 
whether  or  not  unlimited  food  stuffs  could  be  stored  on  the  theory 
that  sometimes  they  would  be  exported.  Then  came  the  question 
as  to  whether  goods  that  were  needed  for  food  here  could  he  sent 
to  Norway  and  Sweden  and  stored  on  the  chance  that  they  might 
f^et  into  Russia:  and  prices  began  to  come  down,  and  the  agitation 
became  stronger  and  stronger  [indicating  the  sharp  drop  in  the  prie  * 
curve  of  fresh  loinsl,  until  it  culminated  along  about  the  8th  of 
December,  when  the  balance  had  just  about  been  restored. 

But  in  the  meantime,  see  the  spread  that  had  occurred  before  that. 
This  live-stock  hog  market  then  straightened  out  and  tended  to  a 
steadier  line,  at  a  relatively  very  low  price.  But  the  spread  then 
was  only  from  14 J  or  14J  to  24J,  or  a  10  cent  spread:  whereas  back 
here  it  started  off  with  a  12  cent  or  13  cent  spread  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period. 

Senator  Kexdrick.  Mr.  Colver,  may  I  ask  a  question  there? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Certainly. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  see  that  decline  in  the  price  paid  for  the 
product,  because  of  the  introduction  of  these  bills  and  the  discussion 
of  them  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  is  what  brought 
the  delegation  of  144  packer  witnesses  down  here,  and  while  their 
expenses  might  have  been  paid  down  here,  there  was  an  ample  mar- 
gin in  there  |  indicating  the  months  from  August  to  October  on  the 
chart]  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  hotel  bills  by  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  level  that  the  customer  paid  for  the  product. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Even  at  the  Willard  Hotel? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Mostly  at  the  Powhatan,  not  the  Lafayette 
this  time — Willard,  yes;  Washington,  Powhatan.  At  times  we  had 
a  great  many. 

An  interesting  thing  happened  about  these  witnesses:  One  of  the 
members  of  our  staff,  Mr.  Haines,  coming  in  from  the  South,  some- 
where down  in  Georgia,  I  think — perhaps  Kentucky — met  in  a  car 
two  farmers,  and  in  the  visiting  that  went  on — his  identity  not  being 
known — in  the  car,  as  people  kill  time  in  meeting  in  cars  on  long 
rides,  it  appeared  that  these  two  men  had  been  summoned  here,  not 
by  the  Senate,  but  had  been  sent  here  by  the  commission  men,  as  I 
remember  it,  of  Cincinnati,  kind  of  sent  here  C  O.  D.,  and  their  mis- 
sion was  to  come  down  here  and  appear  before  this  committee  and 
protest  against  the  destruction  of  American  industry  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Kenyon-Kendrick  bills.  They  called  it  the  "Kenton" 
bill:  they  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  bill,  and  only  knew 
that  it  was  bi  a  bill  for  the  Government  to  operate  the  packing 
plants/'  Mr.  Haines  got  into  conversation  with  them,  and  finally 
went  back  to  his  suit  case  and  said  that  he  happened  to  have  with 
him — making  no  argument — this  part  HI  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report  on  this  subject,  left  it  with  them  as  a  piece  of 
literature.  They  were  very  much  interested;  they  spent  the  day  in 
reading  and  ^"^Bsion.  They  called  him  in  and  discussed  it  with 
him.     The'  on  down  here,  went  up  to  the  place  where  the 

mimeogra  of  testimony  are  made,  and  where  the  prepara- 

^M|  was  hemto  appear  before  this  committee.    And  we 

^^  pai  J^^^'i,  time  to  see  if  they  came  before  you 
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^vhat  they  would  say  and  of  the  mimeograph;  and  not  one  of  them 
came  up  here.  They  were  all  sent  back  home  again — not  one  ap- 
pearing. Whether  they  were  sent  back  home  C.  O.  D.  or  not  I  do  not 
know.    But,  at  any  rate,  those  witnesses  did  not  appear. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  not  clear  to  you  that  ii  that  reduction  in 
price  occurred  because  this  legislation  was  introduced  in  Congress, 
that  that  is  the  best  possible  argument  for  the  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  And,  Senator,  if  the  argument  that  has  been  given  you 
by  the  trained  economists  and  others  that  the  reason  the  price  went 
clown  is  because  the  live-stock  man  was  scared  and  rushed  his  stuff 
to  market,  then  how  could  this  perishable  pork  loins  under  the  law 
of  free  competition  and  supply  and  demand  not  only  stay  stiff  but 
go  up,  if  there  was  a  flood — because  there  must  have  been  a  flood — 
of  loins  on  the  market? 

When  we  discussed  the  relation  between  hog  markets  and  pork 
loins,  we  selected  them  only  because  they  were  a  standard,  easily 
noted,  typical  cut.  True,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  priced  cuts  in 
the  animal,  but  it  is  standard  and  easily  traced.  The  objection  was 
made  that  that  was  special  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
and  another  proof  of  their  unfairness. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  no  charts,  Mr.  Colver,  showing  the 
variation  in  prices  of  beef  products,  through  the  same  months, 
have  you  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  No;  we  have  not.  I  think  we  could  make 
one. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  know  the  particular  violent  fluctuations 
occurred  in  the  prices  of  these  products  beginning  the  month  of  April 
and  Mav  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  I  remember  that.  I  think  we  could  make 
such  a  chart  for  you ;  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make. 

No,  if  their  objection  lies  against  using  pork  loins  as  an  index, 
we  will  take  a  10-pound  ham  [indicating  another  chart]  ;  that  cer- 
tainly is  a  standard  thing,  and  we  find  beginning  July  31,  1919,  and 
running  through  to  the  end  of  August  the  same  line  is  traced  with 
the  Chicago  price  of  the  live  hog,  and  where  the  live-hog  curve  goes 
down  the  price  of  ham  in  Boston  goes  up — a  steadily  declining  curve 
("indicating  the  live  hog  price],  but  we  find  a  20  per  cent  spread  at 
the  end  against  a  17^-cent  spread  to  start  with.  So  in  the  end  of 
this  so-called  live-animal  market,  the  net  result  to  the  packers  was 
about  20  per  cent  more  profit  as  to  the  ham. 

(Mr.  Colver  subsequently  submitted  the  following  memorandum 
on  the  ham  and  bacon  chart  in  order  that  his  testimony,  in  absence 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  chart  in  the  record,  might  be  more  clear.) 

MEMORANDUM   ON   HAM  AND  BACON   CHART. 

The  ham  and  bacon  chart  shows  to  what  extent  the  price  of  cured  ham  and 
bacon  followed  the  prices  of  live  hogs  during  the  first  month  of  the  decline. 
As  bacon  and  light  hams  require  a  month  for  curing,  the  price  range  is  given 
for  September  as  compared  with  the  August  range  of  prices  for  live  hogs. 

Following  this  procedure,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  figures : 

Live  hogs  fell  in  August  from  22.70  to  18,  or  20.8  per  cent. 

Light  hams  fell  in  Boston  from  34  to  30.88,  or  9.2  per  cent. 

Bacon  fell  in  Boston  from  40  to  37.61,  or  5.1  per  cent. 
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Commissioner  Colver.  While  live  hogs  were  declining  from  §2*2.70, 
July  31 ^ 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  May  I  interrupt  you  there  ju-t 
a  moment  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  have  anything  in  the  way  of  figures 
to  show  the  proportionate  volume  of  products  that  was  handled  at 
that  particular  time,  whether  it  was  greater  or  less  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  The  commission  has  it,  but  I  have  not  it 
in  mind  here.     I  can  supply  it  to  you. 

Senator  Kendrick.  \es.  I  think  it  would  be  instructive  to  indi- 
cate whether  there  was  decrease  in  consumption  going  along  with 
that,  or  increase  in  consumption. 

Commissioner  Colver.  With  the  chairman's  consent,  we  will  sup- 
ply memoranda  showing  that. 

While  live  hogs  were  declining  from  $22.70,  July  31,  to  $14.21. 
December  31,  a  decline  of  37  per  cent,  the  following  hog  products, 
being  all  that  are  quoted  in  the  weekly  issues  of  the  National  Pro- 
visioner  during  the  same  period  as  follows — (Now  come  the  quota- 
tions from  the  National  Provisioner,  the  "bible"  of  the  industry: 
that  is  the  one  where  the  $5,000  a  year  was  slipped  and  prorated  on 
the  purchase  of  live-stock  percentages  amongst  the  packers) .  Taking 
the  live  hog,  then,  15  of  the  products  of  the  live  hog,  the  live  ho«r 
being  by  the  National  Provisioner  divided  into  98  distinct  products 
and  the  whole  hog  now  declined  37  per  cent;  15  of  the  products  de- 
clined between  30  and  35  per  cent;  23  of  the  products  declined  be- 
tween 20  and  30  per  cent;  24  of  the  products  declined  between  10 
and  15  per  cent;  11  of  the  products  either  declined  not  at  all  or  not 
more  than  10  per  cent;  14  of  the  products  remained  unchanged  in 
price;  4  of  the  products  advanced  either  nothing  or  up  to  10  per 
cent;  7  of  the  products  advanced  between  10  and  20  per  cent.  The 
details  I  set  up  on  the  following  sheets,  which  will  be  useful  in  the 
record,  but  perhaps  you  would  not  care  to  have  me  read  them;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  weighted  average — that  is,  recovery 
from  the  animal  cut  up  into  these  98  products — during  a  time  when 
the  decline  for  the  live  animal  was  37  per  cent,  showed  a  decline  of 
20.G.  That,  I  think,  shows,  perhaps,  the  relation  between  live  ani- 
mals and  the  selling  price. 

(The  statement  in  regard  to  live-hog  prices  and  hog  product?  sub- 
mitted by  Commissioner  Colver  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

MKMORAXDl'M    RE  LIVK-HOO    PRICKS    AND    HOG    PRODUCTS. 

While  live  hogs  wore  declining  from  $22.70.  on  July  31,  to  $14.31.  on  December 
31,  of  37  per  cent,  the  following  hog  products,  being  all  that  are  quoted  In  the 
weekly  issues  of  the  National  Provisioner,  changed  during  the  same  j>erk*l  a< 
follows : 

(Prices  from  which  the  following  is  based  taken  from  the  National  Pro- 
visioner of  August  2  and  January  3.) 

Fifteen  products  declined  between  30  and  35  per  cent. 

Twenty-three  products  declined  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 

Twenty-four  products  declined  between  10  and  20  per  cent. 

Eleven  products  declined  between  nothing  and  10  per  cent. 

Fourteen  products  remained  unchanged  in  price. 

Four  products  advanctnl  between  nothing  and  10  per  cent. 

Seven  pjflfhiffa  advanced  between  10  and  20  per  cent. 
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Details  on  attached  sheets.  About  two-thirds  of  the  prices  used  are  from  the 
Chicago  market  and  the  balance  from  New  York.  New  York  items  are  indicated 
(N.  Y.)  after  the  article. 

Weighted  average  decline  of  products,  20.6  per  cent. 

Fifteen  products  declined  between  30  and  35  per  cent : 

Fresh  hams;  salted  butts;  fatbacks,  10-12  pounds;  fatbacks,  12-14  pounds; 
extra  short  clears;  bellies;  clear  bellies,  14-16  pounds;  clear  bellies,  18-20 
pounds ;  rib  bellies,  20-25  pounds ;  Fresh  pork  loins,  western  (N.  Y.)  ;  extra  short 
ribs;  prime  steam  lard,  cash;  leaf  lard;  leaf;  prime  steam  lard,  loose. 

Twenty-three  products  declined  between  20  and  30  per  cent : 

Hump  butts,  skinned  hams,  skinned  boiled  hams,  regular  boiled  hams,  fresh 
hams,  city  (N.  Y.)  ;  fresh  hams,  western  (N.  Y.)  ;  butts,  fresh;  skinned  shoul- 
ders ;  calas,  fresh ;  cooked  loin  rolls,  pure  lard,  neutral  lard ;  calas,  6-12  pounds ; 
fresh  picnic  hams,  western  (N.  Y.)  ;  cooked  rolled  shoulder;  shoulders,  western 
(N.  Y.)  ;  butts,  regular,  western  (N.  Y.)  ;  butts,  boneless,  fresh,  western  (N.  Y.)  ; 
backfat,  fatbacks,  14-16  pounds;  pork  loins,  fresh  pork  loins,  city  (N.  Y.)  ;  pure 
lard,  kettle  rendered. 

Twenty-four  products  declined  between  10  and  20  per  cent : 

Smoked  hams,  10-12  pounds  average  (N.  Y.) ;  smoked  hams,  12-14  pounds 
average  (N.  Y.) ;  smoked  hams,  14-16  pounds  average  (N.  Y.)  ;  shoulders,  city 
(N.  Y.)  ;  .smoked  picnics,  heavy  (N.  Y.)  ;  New  York  shoulder;  smoked  shoulders; 
calas,  4-6  pounds  bean  pork,  pickled  bellies,  hocks,  tenderloins,  kidneys,  hog 
casings,  f.  o.  s.  regular ;  pig's  foot  grease,  boiled  calas,  mess  pork,  clear  fatbacks, 
family  back  pork;  rib  bacon,  wide,  8-12  average  and  strip  4-6  average;  trim- 
mings, hearts,  brains,  white  choice  grease. 

Eleven  products  declined  between  0  and  10  per  cent : 

Smoked  picnics,  light  (N.  Y.)  ;  extra  lean  trimmings;  heads;  yellow  grease; 
brown  grease ;  breakfast  bacon  (fancy)  ;  smoked  bacon,  rib,  in  New  York;  extra 
lean  pork  trimmings  (N.  Y.)  ;  white  A  grease,  white  B  grease;  neck  bones. 

Fourteen  products  remained  unchanged: 

Feet,  blade  bones,  slip  bones,  tail  bones,  stomachs,  blade  meat,  cheek  meat, 
tongues;  hog  jniddles,  per  set;  hog  middles  (N.  Y.)  ;  hog  bungs,  medium;  hog 
bungs,  narrow;  hog  casings  f.  o.  s.  (N.  Y.)  ;  hog  casings,  extra  narrow  selected 
(N.  Y.). 

Four  products  advanced  between  0  and  10  per  cent : 

Fresh  pork  tenderloins,  tails,  snouts,  hog  bungs  (N.  Y.). 

Seven  products  advanced  between  10  and  20  per  cent : 

Spare  ribs ;  hog  casings  f.  o.  s.  extra  narrow ;  livers,  frozen  pork  tenderloins ; 
hog  bungs,  large;  hog  bungs,  export;  hog  bungs,  export  (N.  Y. ). 

Proper  division  of  hog  products  quoted  in  the  National  Provisioner  into  the 
subdivisions  of  hog  products  used  in  Armour* s  hog  tests. 

The  subdivisions  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Hams 11.89 

Shoulders 10.24 

Sides •  8. 37 

Bellies i 10.70 

Loins 9.07 

Leaf  lard 1.  64 

Prime  steam  lard 10. 26 

Cutting  products 7. 35 

Killing    products 5.  88 

Total 75.40 

Based  on  an  average  of  17,295  hogs  of  various  weights  averaging  274.15 
pounds. 

The  98  various  hog  products  for  which  the  quotations  were  given 
in  the  National  Provisioner  have  been  classified  under  these  9  sub- 
divisions used  by  Armour  &  Co.,  and  the  simple  average  per  cent 
of  price  fluctuation  of  the  products  in  each  of  these  9  subdivisions 
was  weighted  by  the  yield  per  cent  above  given.  The  result  showed 
the  average  weighted  decline  of  the  98  products  to  be  20.6  per  cent, 
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as  above  stated.  The  proper  allocation  of  the  98  products  under 
Armour's  9  subdivisions  was  informally  made  for  the  commission 
by  an  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  prices  at  terminal 
markets;  you  are  not  speaking  of  the  prices  to  the  farmer? 

Commissioner  Colver.  No*  that  is  the  Chicago  price  and  the 
wholesale  price;  not  the  retail  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  no  reference  to  the  retail  price.  But  I 
meant  the  price  to  the  producers.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  in 
your  price  you  have  reference  to  the  price  in  what  we  call  the  ter- 
minal markets,  either  St.  Paul  or  Chicago,  or  other  terminal  mar- 
kets. 

Commissioner  Colver.  It  does  not  seem  at  this  time  that  it  is 
necessary  to  trespass  on  your  time  to  prove  and  reprove  the  dom- 
inance of  the  Big  Five  packers  in  this  meat  business.  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  figures  have  been  laid  before  you.  They  have  been 
attacked  with  adjectives  but  not  with  figures.  Figures  that  have 
been  given  to  you  stand.  I  could  only  repeat  them  to-day,  and  there 
are  none  of  them  to  be  withdrawn;  and  there  have  none  of  them 
been  controverted  by  anything  but  conversation.  So  we  will  let 
them  stand. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Colver,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  different  products  that  the  five  big  packers  handle, 
that  is  involved  in  interstate  commerce,  we  will  say,  is  75  to  78  per 
cent  of  the  beef  products  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Among  the  interstate  slaughterers — I  am 
reading  from  part  1  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Report,  page 
109.  The  table  gives  the  Big  Five  proportion  of  estimated  live 
weight  of  all  animals  slaughtered,  by  kinds,  in  the  calendar  year 
1916.  Without  reading  into  the  record  a  mass  of  figures,  I  can  give 
you  the  percentages,  wnich  perhaps  is  what  you  might  want. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important  for  the 
record,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  had  that. 

.  Commissioner  Colver.  The  reference  is  to  this  book,  and  anyone 
who  wants  the  details  can  turn  to  it. 

The  total  slaughter  of  all  animals  in  interstate  commerce  by  the 
five  large  packers  represented  73.3  per  cent  of  the  total  slaughtered 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  is  beef,cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 

Commissioner  Colver.  I  am  coming  to  that — of  which  82.4  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  was  slaughtered  by  the  Big  Five,  79.4  per  cent  of  the 
calves  were  slaughtered  by  the  five  great  packers,  86.6  per  cent  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs  were  slaughtered  by  the  Big  Five  packers,  making  a 
total  for  the  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs  of  82.7  per  cent.  Of  the 
swine,  the  five  big  packers  slaughtered  63.3  per  cent,  an  average, 
combining  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  and  swine  of  73.3  per  cent, 
which  I  just  gave  you. 

On  that  point  figures  have  been  brought  here  to  show  that  that 
statement  is  not  true.  It  is  not  even  ingenuous,  the  way  they  have 
tried  to  show  it.  They  have  taken  the  estimated  animal  slaughter  of 
the  country,  based  on  the  census  of  1909,  and  assumed  that  as  the 
slaughter  of  the  country,  and  naturally  we  must  know  that  there  is 
the  farm  killing,  there  is  the  village  butchering,  and  even,  £uch  big 
concerns    as   the   Denver   Packing   Co..    whose   own   witOOOO  flfcjs* 
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in  reply  to  the  question,  I  think,  by  Senator  Ransdell,  that  their 
business  was  entirely  intrastate  and  a  large  business. 

Taking  their  own  figures — the  figures  of  all  the  slaughtering  com- 
panies in  interstate  commerce — and  not  taking  the  estimate  based  on 
the  census,  this  figure  of  73.3  stands,  and  the  maze  of  figures  that 
they  brought  in  have  not  been  the  figures  on  interstate  products. 
They  have  said  that  this  figure  is  not  true,  and  then  they  have  given 
you  another  figure  on  another  subject  with  the  inference  that  that 
is  true  and  takes  the  place  of  this  one.    But  this  one  stands. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Which  other  subject,  as  I  understand  you,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  case;  nothing  at  all. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  farmer's  extra  $70  on  the 
bullock,  and  how  much  he  gets  back  and  how  little  the  packers  get 
out  of  it.  Let  us  take  this  $70  on  a  bullock  and  see  what  happens. 
Thomas  Dunn,  a  meat  dealer  of  St.  Louis,  made  the  statement  that 
an  average  bullock  now  sells  for  $70  more  than  it  did  10  years  ago, 
and  asked  the  question,  "Who  gets  it?"  He  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  this  committee.  He  intimated  that  the.  farmer  got  it 
all,  and  the  packer  got  none  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  two  years'  growth  of  this  bullock, 
;ind  before  it  ever  came  to  the  packer's  yards  to  give  him  an  addi- 
tional profit  opportunity,  he  takes  a  large  part  of  it  in  the  fer- 
tilizer which  the  farmer  uses  upon  his  farm,  and  which  the*  packer 
sells  him;  he  takes  another  part  through  the  cottonseed  feed,  or 
alfalfa  feed  with  which  the  farmer  fattens  his  bullock,  and  which  is 
a  packer  product. 

He  takes  a  big  part  of  it  through  the  shoes  of  the  farmer  and  of 
his  family  and  the  harness  for  his  horse,  and  through  the  wool  in 
the  clothes  of  the  farmer  and  the  clothes  of  his  family.  He  reaches 
into  the  farmer's  kitchen  and  takes  part  of  the  $70  through  the  lard, 
the  lard  substitutes,  the  cereals,  the  flour,  the  ham,  the  bacon,  the 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  the  canned  and  dried  fish,  the  canned  and 
dried  vegetables,  the  jams,  and  the  jellies  used  to  feed  the  farmer  and 
his  family  and  his  labor.  He  profits  from  the  spaghetti,  and  gets 
something  from  the  vanilla  extract,  he  gets  something  from  the  mo- 
lasses and  the  salad  oils  and  the  many  of  the  other  commodities  used 
bv  the  farmer's  wife  in  the  kitchen. 

If  the  farmer  takes  grape  juice,  the  packer  gets  his  toll  there  out 
of  the  $70  extra  for  this  bullock.  He  gets  it  out  of  the  knife  handles 
in  the  jack  knife,  he  adds  his  share  in  the  shaving  soap  and  the  other 
soaps  and  cleaning  powders  used  in  the  house;  he  gets  a  little  slice 
out  of  the  tooth  paste.  If  his  wife  and  daughters  use  toilet  water, 
talcum  powder,  or  facial  cream,  the  packers  add  a  little  bit  more  of 
the  $70.  He  takes  more  through  the  mattresses  and  the  household 
furnishings.  If  the  farmer  is  not  careful  in  his  newspaper  selection, 
the  packer  takes  a  little  through  the  market  journal  in  which  the 
farmer  seeks  his  market  information.  By  the  time  the  farmer  has 
to  borrow  money  to  take  his  stock  to  market,  the  packer  takes  another 
piece  of  the  $70  through  the  cattle-loan  operation,  and  by  calling 
the  loan  can  hurry  him  down  here  as  a  witness.  After  all  these  tolls 
are  gathered  in  by  the  packers,  then  more  toll  has  to  be  paid  when  the 
farmer  sends  the  bullock  to  a  packer  stockyard,  without  knowing 
what  price  he  is  going  to  get  for  it.    He  pays  the  commission  for  its 
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sale  arbitrarily  fixed  by  somebody  else,  and  where  the  circumstance* 
of  the  market  compel  him  to  sell  at  the  price  offered,  whether  that 
price  represents  to  him  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

The  packer  is  not  through  taking  the  toll  of  the  $70  even  when  the 
farmer  sends  the  bullock  to  the  market  and  has  sold  it.  Before  the 
bullock  is  slaughtered,  the  packer  takes  a  little  bit  more  toll  through 
the  switching  charges  in  the  packer-controlled  stockyards.  He  takes 
a  little  bit  more  through  the  hay  which  has  fed  the  bullock  and 
through  the  unloading  charges  which  are  taxed  against  the  bullock. 
Should  the  farmer  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  bullock  die  in 
the  yards,  then  the  packer  gets  all  that  remains  of  the  $70  in  one  fell 
swoop,  for  he  carries  off  the  bullock  to  his  highly  profitable  rendering 
plant  and  allows  the  farmer  probably  $5  for  the  carcass. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  there  is  some  substance  to  the  contention 
that  was  made  before  this  committee  by  Dr.  Heney,  who  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  statement  that  the  packers  made  but  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  a  pound  on  meats  and  but  2  per  cent  on  sales  is  absolutely  worth- 
less and  misleading. 

I  had  planned — the  time  has  gone  so  fast — to  take  up  these  14-1 
multigraph  witnesses  and  identify  a  few  of  them. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  find  any  of  your  old  friends  among 
them  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes.  Here  came  Ray  A.  McKinley,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Fort  Worth  Reporter,  who  said  that  no  packer  owned 
any  interest  in  his  paper;  and  we  had  in  our  files  a  memorandum 
from  J.  M.  Chaplin,  chief  accountant  of  Swift  &  Co.,  which  lists 
the  Fort  Worth  Reporter  as  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  packers. 
Of  course,  both  of  them  could  not  be  right. 

Mr.  McKinley  wrote  a  letter,  which  is  published  on  page  1709  of 
your  proceedings,  in  which  he  says : 

They  (the  packers)  do  not  own  a  dime's  worth  of  stock  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Daily  Live  Stock  Reporter,  nor  have  they  ever  in  the  10  years  I  have  been 
connected  here  in  'any  way  tried  to  influence  the  editorial  or  reportorhil 
columns  of  this  paper. 

The  schedules  furnished  the  commission  by  the  packers  show 
that  at  the  time  of  their  return  Armour  owned  46.4  per  cent  and 
Swift  42.4  per  cent  of  the  company.  So  that  between  them  they 
owned  88.8  per  cent,  leaving  11.2  per  cent  for  Mr.  McKinley. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  who  is  tell- 
ing the  truth  or  which  side  is  telling  the  truth? 

Mr.  Colver.  These  returns  from  the  packers  company  were  made 
in  response  to  a  questionnaire  and  were  made  atter  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had  a  pretty  complete  possession  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  cash  transactions  of  the  company.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Chaplin  is  quite  well  aware 
whether  or  not  Swift  &  Co.  own  42  per  cent  of  that  paper.  There 
can  not  be  any  question  about  that. 

For  example,  now,  we  will  see  how  anxious  they  would  be  to  say 
unduly  that  they  owned  one  of  these  stock  papers;  and  that  brings 
us  to  the  case  of  another  witness,  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  who  testified 
before  this  committee  against  the  licensing  of  market  newspapers 
and  against  the  Kendrick  and  Ken  von  bills  in  general. 

Senator  Kendrick.  He  is  from  Denver? 
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Commissioned  Colver.  Denver.     He  said: 

It  is  the  sole  function  of  a  market  newspaper  to  reflect  the  true  market 
conditions  and  to  give  to  the  public  certain  information  concerning  sales  in 
full. 

He  said  that  for  a  few  years  of  its  career  this  paper  was  owned  in 
part  by  Armour  and  Swift,  of  Chicago,  but  that  it  was  established 
under  private  ownership,  and  is  under  private  ownership  now. 

That  is,  last  fall  when  he  was  testifying  before  you.  It  is  un- 
fortunate tha  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  questioned  as  to  the  status  of 
the  present  private  ownership,  as  the  former  packer  interest  in  the 
paper  was  held  by  "  dummies." 

The  following,  from  part  1  of  the  commission's  report,  is  perti- 
nent on  this  phase  of  the  hearings : 

One  reason  why  the  dummy  stockholder  is  resorted  to  is  to  conceal  the  true 
ownership,  as  has  been  suggested  above.  The  Record  Stockman  Publishing 
Co.  is  a  market  newspaper  published  at  Denver,  Colo.,  50.03  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  which  is  controlled  jointly  by  the  Swift  and  Armour  interests  and 
49.97  per  cent  by  Fred  P.  Johnson,  the  president  of  the  company.  The  Armour 
stock  is  practically  all  held  by  Guy  S.  Bailey  for  Armour  &  Co.  and  the  Swift 
stock  by  H.  A.  Chetham  for  Swift  &  Co.  The  schedule  reports  of  Swift  & 
Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  to  the  commission  show  that  they  together  hold  1,501 
shares  out  of  3,000.  Though  the  commission,  by  virtue  of  its  powers,  was 
able  to  ascertain  the  true  ownership,  the  three  letters  of  the  series  following 
indicate  how  the  packers  conceal  the  facts  from  the  public  and  in  particular 
from  the  cattle  producers,  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  unbiased  char- 
acter of  livestock  market  publication. 

What  we  are  saying  there  is  that  in  all  these  cases  they  did  not 
fool  the  commission,  but  we  are  showing  you  how  they  fool  the  pub- 
lic and  what  they  say  when  they  come  here  before  you. 

These  letters  were  in  the  flies  of  Henry  Veeder.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
cautious  method  of  reply  as  suggested  by  Louis  F.  Swift  and  the  careful 
advice  of  Mr.  Veeder  to  Mr.  Urion,  of  Armour  &  Co.,  to  make  the  evasive  verbal 
reply  agreed  upon. 

Here  is  a  little  cross-section.  Here  are  these  two  bitter  competitors 
in  Chicago;  see  how  a  simple  letter  breaks  down  this  bitter  competi- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  answering  a  letter : 

Personal  and  private. 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  11,  191'f. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Urion, 

Attorney,  Armour  d  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Urion-:  The  affidavit  of  ownership  of  the  Record  Stockman  Pub- 
lishing Co.  (publishing  The  Denver  Record  Stockman,  an  official  paper  of  the 
yards  here),  states  that  H.  A.  Chetham,  of  Chicago,  and  Guy  Bailey,  also 
of  Chicago,  are  the  owners  of  some  stock  in  the  company.  I  have  heard  it 
intimated  that  the  Armour  ami  Swift  interest  owns  The  Denver  Record  Stock- 
man, published  by  Fred  Johnson,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the  facts  as  to 
this.    Of  course,  I  will  not  quote  you  in  the  matter. 

When  I  receive  your  reply  giving  me  the  information  requested,  I  will  prob- 
ably write  you  further. 

Meantime,  accept  assurance  of  my  best  esteem,  and  believe  me, 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

T.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary, 
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There  is  the  letter  to  Armour  &  Co.,  dated  April  11.  The  next 
we  hear  of  it  is  the  letter  dated  May  19,  from  Swift  &  Co.  [reading] : 

Chicago,  May  19,  IV 1  i- 
Louis  P.  Swift,  Esq., 

Care  Sicift  d  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Denver  Record  Stockman: 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  please  find  copy  of  correspondence  in  reference  to  The 
ownership  of  the  above  company. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Tomlinson  that  we  understand  the  paper  is  lnrjjHy 
owned  and  is  controlled  by  Mr.  Johnson.     We  might,  perhaps,  add  that  Swift 
&  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.   have  a  small  amount  of  the  stock,  otherwise  Mr. 
Tomlinson  might  think  our  answer  evasive. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

H.  V-.   (Henry  Veeder),  B. 

Then  Mr.-  Swift  says  [reading] : 

Office  of  the  President,  Swift  &  Co., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  June  11,  191$. 
Mr.  Henry  Yfedkr, 

76'  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Denver  Record  Stockman : 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  19.  regarding  the  inquiry  from 
Mr.  Tomlinson  in  reference  to  the  Denver  Record  Stockman. 

If  we  can  do  so,  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  Mr.  Urion  not  to  make 
any  reply  to  Mr.  Tomlinson.  If  he  wanted  to  say  anything,  I  would  suggest 
he  do  it  verbally,  without  writing  any  letters,  and  I  think  the  most  he  miirht 
say  verbally  is  what  you  suggest,  viz,  That  we  understand  the  paper  is  largely 
owned  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Johnson  ;  and  we  mlghtly  perhaps  add  that  Mr. 
Diet  ham  and  Mr.  Bailey  were  friends  of  ours — 

being  employees  of  the  two  companies — 

If  you  agree,  will  be  glad  to  have  it  handled  this  way. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Louis  F.  Swift. 

So  then  Mr.  Veeder  goes  back  to  Armour.     The  thing  now  has 

made  the  circuit  |  reading]  : 

June  12,  1914. 
A.  R.  Tiiion,  Esq.. 

Care  Armour  d  Co.,  I'liion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

The  I  >enver  Record  Stockman : 

Dear  Sir:  I  return  eorrespondemv  with  Mr.  Meeker  in  reference  to  fur- 
nishing certain  information   to  Mr.  Tomlinson. 

I  would  suggest  that  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  you  not  to  niak* 
any  reply -to  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  writing,  but  if  you  make  any  reply  at  all  that 
you  i|<»  so  verbally  to  the  effect  that  you  understand  the  paper  is  largely  owned 
and  controlled  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  you  might  add  that  Mr.  Chetham  ami 
Mr.  Railey  are  friends  of  ours. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

H.  V.— o. 

There  n  another  one  of  vour  witnesses. 

« 

James  A.  Anderson,  of  the  Morgan  Canning  Co.,  testified  to  t!w 
unfairness  and  prejudiced  character  of  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Mr.  Anderson's  trouble  was,  and  he  recited 
it  at  lenirth.  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  the  War  De- 
partment.  had  made  some  cost  findings  in  the  matter  of  some  canned 
vegetables  that  he  had  put  up,  and  that  we  made  the  cost  finding 
before  the  book-  were  closed  for  the  vear — and  we  knew  it.  and  he 
knew  it.  and  Uia  War  Department  knew  it.  There  was  no  question 
about  that.  .^^  Anderson's  letter  to  the  War  Department  show- 
that  he  kiy  e  it  was  done  that  it  was  to  bo  done  before  t!i* 
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books  were  closed,  and  he  made  no  protest;  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
complaint  that  he  made  at  all  was  the  complaint  that  the  work 
was  not  hurried  faster,  so  that  he  might  get  his  money.  Here  ap- 
pears [indicating  papers]  quite  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
War  Department,  in  which  he  sets  all  that  out. 

Running  through  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses  before* 
your  committee  was  the  suggestion  that  the  whole  controversy  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  be  referred  to  a  general  committee  com- 
posed of  packers,  cattlemen,  and  others  interested,  the  committee 
to  thrash  out  alleged  grievances  and  get  at  remedies  by  mutual 
consent. 

This  plan  appears  to  have  emanated  from  Thomas  Wilson,  of 
Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  at  a  meeting  of  a  joint  committee -of  cattle- 
men and  packers  at  Chicago  in  April,  1919,  and  is  similar  to  a  plan 
proposed  by  the  Chicago  packers  as  a  means  of  heading  off  the  in- 
vestigation at  the  time  the  Borland  resolution  was  pending. 

The  purpose  of  the  packers  at  that  time  was  to  forestall  investi- 
gation, and  the  purpose  of  a  similar  proposal  at  this  time  is  to  fore- 
stall legislation.  The  impracticability  of  such  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  conflicting  interests,  without  official  jurisdiction  of  any 
kind,  and  without  power  to  enforce  any  of  its  plans  or  findings  is, 
of  course^  obvious. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  feature  in  the  criticism  of  most  of  the 
witnesses  opposing  the  bills.  They  apparently  take  it  for  granted 
that  if  legislation  is  enacted  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs  will 
immediately  run  amuck. 

It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  commissioner  of  foodstuffs  will 
be  a  reasonable  being.  In  case  any  tyranny  is  attempted,  there 
are  ample  court  provisions  for  proper  redress.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  question  of  revoking  or  suspending  a  license  will  be  raised 
only  in  extreme  cases,  and  but  rarely.  Judging  from  the  general 
experience  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  an  admonition,  ac- 
companied by  a  request  for  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice  com- 
plained of,  will  be  promptly  heeded.  It  is  not  expected,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  licensee,  when  cautioned  about  short  weighing  or 
avoidable  delay  in  weighing^  will  appeal  to  the  courts  to  sanction 
the  continuance  of  such  practices. 

As  to  Messrs.  Batchelor,  Myers,  and  Curry,  witnesses  before  your 
committee,  it  is  charged  by  J.  C.  Marrow,  of  Nebraska,  that  they  do 
not  represent  the  stock-growing  interests  of  Nebraska,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther #charged  that  they  are  notoriously  known  to  support  the  packers 
whenever  anything  come  up  concerning  them  in  the  association  and 
that  they  get  pre  Terence  in  their  shipments.  Thomas  Deal  try,  who 
testified  that  conditions  are  satisfactory  at  the  Sioux  City  stock 
yards,  is  the  representative  in  that  city  of  Wood  Bros.,  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  commission  firms  included  in  the  ca^s  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  defrauding  customers  through  feed  bills. 

Another  matter:  A  witness  before  you,  Mr.  W.  J.  Vereen,  of 
Moultrie,  Ga.,  made  a  statement  alleging  bias  and  prejudice  in  three* 
examiners  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  who  had  shortly  before 
been  in  Moultrie  on  an  investigation  as  to  discrimination  in  live-stock 
prices  in  the  South  under  Senate  resolution  133 — Senator  Harris. 
He  told  you,  in  substance — Part  I,  page  315 — that  any  report  by  the 
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commission,  if  based  on  the  reports  of  these  examiners,  would  not  be 
of  any  value.  This  testimony  of  Mr.  Vereen  had  wide  publicity  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  South,  and  I  think  it  only  fair  to  ask  that  the 
following  letter  of  denial  by  Mr.  Haines,  one  of  the  examiners  re- 
ferred to,  should  be  made  a  part  of  your  record : 

Fedebal  Trade  Commission. 

Andalusia,  Ala.,  August  23,  1919. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Yoder, 

Secretary  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Yoder  :  I  have  Just  read  In  the  morning  papers  the  following  state- 
ment, purported  to  have  been  a  part  of  W.  J.  Vereen's  testimony  yesterday 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"  I  Just  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I'd  not  put  much  faith  myself  in 
the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  They  have  prejudiced  men  mak- 
ing their  investigations.  Three  of  them  were  down  at  Moultrie  last  week,  and 
in  talking  about  prices  to  fanners,  I  paid  Swift  &  Co.  a  compliment,  and  the 
response  I  got  showed  they  hadn't  open  minds." 

I  hasten  to  say  to  the  commission  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  false. 
Mr.  Vereen  did  not  have  the  slightest  basis  for  this  unfair  and  harmful  indict- 
ment of  our  work  in  the  South. 

The  three  investigators  referred  to  as  being  at  Moultrie,  Ga.,  were  J.  S. 
Ohsol,  E.  F.  Haycraft,  and  myself.  Vereen  did  not  meet  Ohsol.  The  circum- 
stances of  hismeeting  Haycraft  and  me  are  exactly  as  follows : 

Saturday  morning,  August  16,  while  I  was  examining  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Swift's 
local  live-stock  buyer,  in  one  of  the  offices  at  the  Swift  plant,  two  men  came 
into  the  room.  Fitzgerald  introduced  them  to  me  as  Mr.  Lutzslnger,  Swift's 
plant  manager,  and  a  Mr.  Vereen.  On  the  table  in  this  room  were  some  of 
those  anti-Kenyon-bill  packer  pamphlets,  so  widely  distributed  in  the  South. 
Lutzsinger  picked  up  some  of  these  and  handed  them  to  Vereen  and  they  imme- 
diately left  the  room.    There  was  no  discussion  of  any  subject. 

In  the  afternoon  Haycraft  and  I  went  to  the  office  of  It.  A.  Stratford,  county 
agent,  to  interview  some  farmers.  The  county  agent's  office  is  in  a  large  room 
also  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce.  While  Hay- 
craft and  I  were  talking  to  two  farmers,  \V.  J.  Vereen  came  in,  evidently  to 
see  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  regarding  the  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. Stratford  called  Vereen  over  and  introduced  him  to  Haycraft  and  me. 
He  remained  and  chatted  with  several  of  us  not  over  two  minutes,  then  left 
us  saying  he  was  busy  preparing  to  leave  town.  I  did  not  see  him  again,  nor 
did  Haycraft  as  far  as  I  know. 

During  the  brief  conversation  Vereen  simply  commented  on  the  fact  that  the 
pun  base  of  the  Moultrie  Packing  Co.  by  Swift  &  Co.  had  been  a  good  thing 
for  Moultrie  and  that  the  local  organizers  and  directors  of  the  company  were 
unanimous  in  the  matter  of  wanting  to  sell  to  Swift  &  Co.  Neither  Haycraft 
nor  1  s;jid  anything  in  reply  that  would  give  Vereen  any  ground  whatever  for 
the  serious  charge  he  has  made.  And  I  challenge  Vereen  and  the  others  who 
were  pit  .sent  at  that  brief  meeting  to  recall  a  single  remark  that  would  Jus- 
tify this  accusation  of  bias. 

Furthermore,  as  Dr.  Adams  and  the  other  agents  of  the  commission  with  me 
at  Mom  trie  have  heard  me  say,  I  assumed  from  the  start  that  the  people  of 
Moultrie  would  quite  naturally  appreciate  and  support  Swift  &  Co.  because 
()1  what  a  successful  packing  plant  would  mean  to  the  community.  I  did  not 
expert  the  people  of  those  southern  towns  in  which  the  big  packers  are  operat- 
ing plants  to  have  any  other  than  a  local  point  of  view  and  appreciation  of  the 
packers. 

I  went  into  the  South  to  get  the  facts  relating  to  southern  meat  prices  with- 
out any  feeling  or  prejudice  against  the  big  packers  or  any  other  class,  and  I 
can  assure  the  commission  that  there  is  not  a  person  among  the  scores  I  met 
who  can  sincerely  accuse  me  of  a  single  expression  that  would  indicate  the 
.slightest  degree  of  bias. 

1  trust  that  the  commission  will  find  some  way  to  reply  publicly  to  this  false 
and  harmful  statement  Vereen  has  made  and  which  is  being  widely  quoted  in 
the  South.  I  have  already  experienced  the  harmful  effect  of  it  on  the  conduct 
of  this  investigation. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Eabl  S, 
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Prof.  Weld  has  again  and  again  asserted  his  conviction  that  the 
five  packers  are  in  active  competition.  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave 
the  committee  to  judge  as  to  that  conclusion  from  the  detailed  facts 
eiven  in  the  commission's  reports  and  in  the  record.  The  Attorney 
General's  action  and  his  statements  before  the  committee,  and  the 
action  of  the  packers  in  consenting  to  the  decree  sufficiently  dispose 
of  Prof.  Weld's  contentions  on  this  point. 

He  shows,  as  argument  that  the  purchase  percentages  of  live  stock 
are  not  agreed  upon,  the  varying  percentages  at  the  different  markets. 
True,  the  particular  markets  vary,  but  they  vary  only  because  the 
receipts  vary,  and  if  each  market  were  kept  constantly  to  its  per- 
centage the  percentages  for  the  total  of  all  markets  would  go  awry. 
The  essence  of  the  agreement  is  in  the  total  percentages,  and  it  is 
these  total  percentages  that  come  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  year 
after  year,  identical  within  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 

Prof.  Weld  also  shows,  as  argument,  that  Swift  &  Co.  increased 
its  percentage  of  the  cattle  purchase  slightly  in  the  years  under  re- 
view and  evinced  competitive  pride  in  this.  But  page  57  of  Part 
II  of  the  Meat  Packing  Keport,  and  the  chart  facing  that  page, 
shows  that  Swift  &  Co.  lost  in  hogs  about  what  it  gained  in  cattle. 
Besides,  much  evidence  points  to  meetings  of  the  packers  to  make 
adjustments  from  time  to  time  in  the  percentages,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  bringing  of  new  plants  or  new  buying  markets  within  the  scope 
of  the  agreement,  for  the  agreement,  it  must  be  remembered,  does 
not  cover  all  the  purchases  of  the  packers,  but  only  the  principal 
markets.  The  "Black  Book"  records  many  discussions  by  the 
markets  as  to  "  what  shall  be  included  "  or  "  what  shall  be  excluded." 

In  any  case  the  fact  of  the  accuracy  of  the  purchase  percentages 
and  that  each  packer  tried  to  get  and  did  get  his  share  was  admitted 
by  the  heads  of  the  big  packing  companies  in  their  previous  testi- 
mony. They  simply  denied  that  this  remarkable  result  was  by 
agreement.  Whether  by  agreement  or  not  the  economic  effect,  in 
lack  of  incentive  for  any  price  competition,  left  the  producer,  in  any 
case,  helpless. 

But  all  these  matters  are  academic  now  that  the  packers  have 
agreed  to  the  consent  decree. 

During  his  testimony,  Prof.  Weld  introduced  several  charts  (pp. 
501-506,  part  1,  present  Senate  hearings)  showing  the  pucker  ex- 
pense and  profit  per  head  and  per  pound  in  beef.  These  charts  in- 
clude figures  on  beef  cattle  only,  and  not  on  sheep  or  hogs. 

These  figures  are  open  to  the  same  difficulties  usually  found  in 
voluntary  packer  statistics.  In  the  first  place,  by-products  are 
charged  off  at  their  alleged  market  price,  but  this  "  market  price," 
-according  to  Mr.  Vecder  (p.  507,  Part  I),  is  fixed  by  the  two  depart- 
ment managers  of  Swift  &  Co.,  each  of  them,  again  according  to  Mr. 
Veeder,  "  trying  to  make  a  record  for  himself."  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  this  ambition  of  the  department  managers  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  larger  general  interests  of  Swift  &  Co. 

The  further  trouble  with  Prof.  Weld's  figures  is  that  the  results  of 
by-product  transactions  are  carried  only  to  their  first  transfer.  For 
instance,  hides  are  carried  only  from  the  beef  department  to  the  hide 
department  of  Swift  &  Co.  The  further  profits  from  the  hide,  as 
determined  by  tanning  operations,  or  by  the  finished  leather  product, 
do  not  appear  in  the  figures.    The  figures  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
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tripe  was  sold  to  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  and  the  Swift  &  Co.  sausage 
department,  at  the  price  of  5£  cents  to  the  former,  and  4^  cents  to  the 
latter,  but  the  further  profit  that  must  have,  or  should  have,  been 
made  in  the  tripe  by  the  Libby  Co.  and  the  sausage  department  do 
not  appear.  Difficulties  of  the  same  sort  appear  as  to  all  other  by- 
products. 

When  calculating  a  "  profit  per  head,"  it  is  obvious  that  all  profits 
made  on  each  and  every  part  of  the  whole  animal  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  To  include  certain  profits,  while  excluding  other — 
:ts  Mr.  Weld  has  done — is  to  create  a  statistical  figure  which  falls  far 
short  of  being  the  true  profit  per  head. 

Mr.  Veeder  stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  vear  the  profits  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  which  handle  the  Swift  by-products  show  in 
Swift  &  Co.'s  final  balance  sheet,  but  this  has  no  effect  in  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  as  to  cost  and  profit  per  head  and  per  pound 
presented  by  Prof.  Weld. 

Prof.  Weld's  tables  also  give  figures  from  selected  branch  houses 
purporting  to  show  a  selling  expense  of  70  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  beef.  These  tables  appear  to  charge  up  all  tne  expense  of  run- 
ning these  branch  houses  to  beef,  or  at  least  it  is  not  clear  that  they 
do  not.  In  order  to  get  accurately  the  beef  selling  expense  at  these 
branch  houses,  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense  should  be  charged 
to  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  and  the  many  other  commodities 
which  the  branch  houses  handle. 

Prof.  Weld  appeared  to  resent  what  he  called  the  implications  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the  Five  Big  packers  are  getting 
control  of  a  number  of  products  other  than  meats.  He  says  the  five 
packers'  output  of  mixed  fertilizer  is  only  19  per  cent  of  the  country's 
total:  only  37.8  per  cent  of  the  crude  and  refined  cottonseed  oil; 
only  42  per  cent  of  the  lard  substitutes;  only  41.7  per  cent  of  the 
oleomargarine;  only  45  per  cent  of  the  hides;  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  entering  trade  channels;  and  so  on. 

We  would  consider  these  admitted  percentages  of  Prof.  Weld's  as 
a  clear  indication  that  the  packers  have  made  a  good  start  in  6fc  get- 
ting control "  of  those  additional  commodities,  reserving  comment 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  his  figures  on  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs.  With 
their  now  nearly  perfect  branch-house  and  car-distribution  system, 
they  may  well  look  forward  to  bringing  their  interest  in  these  various 
commodities  to  a  parity  with  their  meat  control  within  a  few  years. 
And  these  commodities  are  ones  not  covered  by  the  consent  decree. 

After  condemning  the  "  inaccuracies,  false  conclusions,  insinua- 
tions, and  misinterpretations"  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Prof.  Weld  said  that  heretofore  the  packers  have  never  seen  fit  to 
come  out  and  answer  the  recurrent  charges  against  them,  but  that 
they  have  now  changed  their  policy,  and  are  beginning  to  educate  the 
public.     In  this  connection,  Prof.  Weld  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Weld.  Wo  place  our  advertising  indiscriminately,  where  we  think  we  get 
Ihe  host  circulation  and  the  best  return  from  the  money  we  expend  on  adver- 
tising. 

See  a  tor  France.  Ii  is  based  upon  circulation? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  France.  And  not  upon  laudation  or  commendation? 

Mr.  W  -  not  at  all. 
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It  would  be  uncharitable  to  ask  the  committee  to  judge  the  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  of  all  of  Prof.  Weld's  testimony  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  as  to  this  campaign  of  advertising  or  education.  The 
facts  in  the  possession  of  the  committee  show  that  the  first  step  to 
carry  out  the  packers'  general  plan  of  education  was  to  place  educa- 
tional advertisements  which  were  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  neu- 
tralizing any  adverse  publicity  which-  might  appear  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  city  where  the  advertisement  was  published. 
As  early  as  1916,  leading  daily  papers  of  the  Northwest  were  carry- 
ing large  advertisements  of  package  goods  for  the  packers.  On  one 
occasion,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  carried  a  news  item  which  did  not 
suit  Armour  &  Co.'s  advertising  manager,  who  immediately  wrote  to 
Paul  A.  Faust,  of  Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust,  advertising  agents, 
saying  among  other  things :  "  We  can  not  expect  to  control  the  news 
policy  of  all  the  papers  carrying  our  advertising,  but  it  seems  as 
though  there  should  be  some  way  to  prevent  unfavorable  propaganda 
against  package  foods  as  printed  in  this  article  from  getting  into 
the  papers  who  are  making  a  profit  out  of  advertising  package 
foods."  To  illustrate  further  this  policy  of  the  packers,  in  May, 
1918,  the  Times,  a  paper  published  in  Mount  Ranier,  Md.,  contained 
an  unfavorable  editorial  entitled,  "Progressive  profiteering — the 
meat  packers  teaching  the  people  to  pay  more,"  a  comment  upon 
some  of  the  educational  packer  advertisements. 

Swift  &  Co.  through  their  advertising  manager,  Arthur  D.  White, 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  Stack  Advertising  Agency,  who  handles 
Swift  &  Co.'s  ads.,  who  in  turn  took  the  matter  up  with  Kellogg  & 
Western  Advertising  Agency,  who  control  the  "patented  insiaes" 
and  who  carry  the  ad  for  Swift  &  Co.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  that  the  Stack  Advertising  Agency  advised  Mr.  White  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  have  had  this  up  with  Mr.  Washington  and  Kellogg  & 
Western  and  he  says  that  we  are  absolutely  helpless  to  prevent  pub- 
lishers printing  whatever  they  wish  on  their  home  print  side.  The 
only  thing  that  he  can  do  is  to  discontinue  furnishing  them 
'patented  insides,'  which  in  his  judgment  would  make  the  matter 
worse,  but  which  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  do." 

Letters  from  the  files  of  the  two  foregoing  advertising  agencies 
not  only  show  that  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  made  it  a  point 
to  place  their  advertisements  where  they  would  be  sure  to  receive 
favorable  editorial  mention,  but  whenever  a  newspaper,  especially 
a  farm  paper,  published  an  editorial  unfavorable  to  the  packers, 
they  attempted  to  overcome  this  antagonistic  attitude  through  the 
placing  of  large  advertisements  in  the  paper.    As  illustrative  of  this 

Solicy  Mr.  E.  I.  Mitchell,  of  Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust,  wrote  to 
£r.  William  Laughlin  of  Armour  &  Co.,  on  July  15,  1918,  where 
he  said  among  other  things:  "In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  different  farm  papers,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  run  a  combination  packers'  advertisement  in  them,  or 
a  campaign  on  the  part  of  Armour  &  Co.?" 

On  June  18,  1918,  Swift  &  Co.  wrote  to  C.  M.  Atkinson,  of  the 
Mesaba  Ore,  Hibbing,  Minn.,  that  Swift  &  Co.  was  instructing  the 
Stack  Advertising  Agency  to  send  the  Mesaba  Ore  an  order  for  the 
insertion  of  educational  advertisements  for  Swift  &  Co.,  saying 
among  other  things :  "  We  are  sincerely  trying  to  tell  in  these  adver- 
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tisements  some  of  the  facts  regarding  our  business  and  we  are  sure 
that  a  better  understanding  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  public  will 
eliminate  much  of  the  unwarranted  antagonistic  feeling  which  was 
reflected  in  the  editorial  of  the  Mesaba  Ore,  April  19." 

In  the  usual  course  of  events  a  business  concern  in  placing  adver- 
tisements in  the  newspapers  or  magazines  transacts  its  business  with 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  newspaper.  The  correspondence- 
from  the  files  of  the  advertising  agencies  of  the  packers  shows  that 
the  editorial  policy  of  some  large  daily  newspapers  has  been  influ- 
enced through  the  advertising  managers  or  other  employees  of  these* 
papers  who  have  been  able  to  secure  editorials  favorable  to  the  pack- 
ers because  of  the  advertisements  which  the  latter  carry  in  their 
papers.  To  quote  the  line  of  Mr.  Faust  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lauirhlin, 
advertising  manager  for  Armour  &  Co.,  on  August  11,  1917: 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  Armour  &  Co.  that  your  department  has 
developed  so  many  warm  friendships  with  men  like  Mr.  McFauI.  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch.  K.  L.  Clifford,  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  and  in  a  lesser  way. 
Gerald  Pierce  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Col.  Henry,  of  the  Duluth  Hera  hi, 
and  the  Dakota  editors. 

Considering  all  the  circumstance,  do  you  not  think  the  Courier  News,  of 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  should  be  added  to  the  list? 

To  make  the  influence  over  editorials  in  news  policy  in  newspapers 
carrying  packer  advertisements  as  nearly  complete  as  possible,  the 
advertising  agency  composed  form  editorials  and  news  items  which 
were  submitted  to  the  newspapers  carrying  the  packer  advertise- 
ments, with  the  request  that  the  subjects  covered  in  the  editorial  and 
the  advertisement  be  taken  up  in  the  editorial  column. 

The  following  letter,  dated  September  '25,  1917.  from  the  advertis- 
ing department  of  Armour  &  Co.  to  their  branch  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  is 
also  pertinent  in  view  of  Prof.  Weld's  testimony  on  this  subject. 

Peak  Mr.  Tknant:  What  do  you  think  about  the  Dallas  Dispatch?  It  i<  a 
Scripps-McUae  paper,  and  for  your  own  most  confidential  information,  the 
Seripps-MeKae  people  are  certainly  not  favorable  toward  the  packers  at  any 
time,  always  going  out  of  their  way  to  do  us  harm  if  they  can.  and  we  cer- 
tainly see  no  reason  why  the  advertising  department  should  give  them  any 
consideration.  We,  of  course,  never  would  care  to  have  the  Scripps-Mcllae 
people  find  out  just  how  we  feel  about  them. 

Tn^tance^  can  he  multiplied  but  as  this  report  is  to  be  covered  fullv 
in  Part  VI  of  the  commission's  report  shortly  to  be  issued,  we  leave 
the  committee  to  compare  the  few  items  introduced  above  with  the 
Hat  statement  of  Prof.  Weld  on  the  subject. 

A  pamphlet  headed  "The  Kind  of  Evidence  Presented  by  a  (i«>\- 
ernment  Oilicial  A«rain^t  the  Packers  *'  has  been  widely  circulated  by 
Swift  &  Co.  as  part  of  its  propaganda  against  the  pending  legisla- 
tion.   Ibis  pamphlet  contains  the  following  subheadings: 

Senator  Kenvon  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  proposed,  drastic  legislation  against  the  packers  is  found  ill  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  William  1>.  Colver.  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  chair- 
man during  the  investigation  of  the  packing  industry,  appeared  before  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  August  IS.  1919. 

Some  of  t!«e  glaring  misstatements  made  by  Mr.  Colver,  illustrating  the 
methods  i*(  the  trade  commission  appear  in  the  left-hand  column  below  (in  red), 
while  the  corrections  presented  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  manager 
of  the  Commercial  Research  department  of  Swift  &  Co.  are  presented  opposite 
each  >i  black  >. 
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This  pamphlet  takes  issue  with  a  number  of  items  of  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee,  refutations  being  attempted  through 
testimony  given  by  L.  B.  H.  Weld,  head  of  the  Swift  &  Co/s  research 
bureau.  The  following  is  a  seriatum  review  of  the  principal  points 
disputed  by  Swift  &  Co.  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  first  testimony  attacked  is  that  indicating  that  the  five  large 
packers  own  about  a  thousand  retail  butcher  shops  in  England.  In 
my  testimony  I  said  that  this  was  shown  by  papers  that  were  at  that 
time  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  The 
Swift  pamphlet  states  "The  fact  is  that  not  one  of  the  five  large 
packers  has  an  interest  in  any  retail  butcher  shop  in  England." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  no  means  of  extending  its 
direct  investigation  to  England,  and  the  basis  for  my  statement  is 
in  official  reports  of  the  British  Government,  which  are  assumed  to 
be  correct.  Either  the  British  Government  is  totally  mi?  taken  or  the 
packer  pamphlet  is  false. 

A  British  board  of  trade  report  of  1909,  made  up  of  evidence  taken 
before  the  departmental  committee  on  combinations  in  the  meat 
trade,  shows  that  at  that  time  Armour  &  Co.  were  known  to  have 
4  branches,  the  Swift  Beef  Co.  6,  the  Morris  Beef  Co.  3,  and  the 
J.  W.  Curry  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  then  suspected  and  now  known  to  he  a 
Swift  concern,  had  5  shops  in  the  Smithfielcl  Market  in  London.  This 
was  a  total  of  21  stalls  out  of  the  344  stalls  in  that  market. 

In  1914,  according  to  a  later  official  report  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, based  upon  an  investigation  by  the  Central  Markets  Committee 
of  the  city  of  London,  the  Swift  Beef  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  the  Morris 
Beef  Co.,  and  the  Hammond  Beef  Co.  had  27  shops  in  this  market. 

A  study  dealing  with  the  trust  question  in  Great  Britain,  published 
by  the  British  Government  in  1919,  in  speaking  of  the  control  of 
imports  by  combinations  abroad,  shows  a  much  larger  number  of  out- 
lets controlled  by  American  companies  than  had  been  previously 
reported.    The  report  says : 

Imported  meat  is  an  outstanding  example.  In  the  year  before  the  war  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  the  imported  beef  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  controlh.l  at 
its  place  of  origin  by  the  American  Meat  Trust,  which  further  had  a  consider- 
able hold  on  the  meat  distributing  trade  tn  this  country,  having  144  wholesale 
branches  in  64  towns  and  about  1,000  retail  shops. 

This  extract  is  from  a  study  of  trade  organization  and  combina- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  prepared  for  the  committee  on  trusts, 
ministry  of  reconstruction,  by  John  Hilton,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  no  independent  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter,  relying  entirely  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  official  British  reports  cited. 

As  appears  by  the  pamphlet,  testifying  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee in  August,  1919,  Prof.  Weld  took  issue- with  my  statement  that 
the  five  large  packers  control  82  per  cent  of  the  hides  of  animals 
slaughtered  by  interstate  slaughterers. 

Prof.  Weld  declared  that  the  total  hide  output  of  the  United  States 
handled  by  the  five  large  packers  is  less  than  45  per  cent.  He  based 
this  estimate  on  two  assumptions,  one  being  an  assumption  of  the 
total  number  of  cattle  killed  annually  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other  being  the  assumption  that  the  five  big  packers  do  not  handle 
any  hides  other  than  those  killed  in  their  own  plants.  He  said  Swift 
&  Co.  buys  no  hides  on  the  outside,  except  a  few  calfskins  bought 
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through  the  Swift  connections  in  New  England,  and  that  if  the  other 
large  packers  buy  any  hides  it  is  in  inconsiderable  quantities. 

It  is  not  an  assumption,  but  a  fact,  that  the  Armour  leather  depart- 
ments buv  outside  hides  in  much  more  than  *4  inconsiderable  ~ 
quantities. 

My  figure  of  &2  per  cent  was  based  upon  the  actual  slaughter  of 
animals  in  interstate  commerce,  and  in  so  far  as  tending  to  indicate 
a  monopoly  in  the  handling  of  hides  by  the  five  big  packers  is  con- 
cerned the  estimate  is  probably  too  low,  because  ot  the  arbitrary 
grading  of  the  hides  of  the  United  States  into  u  packer"  hides  and 
"country"  hides.  The  price  of  '"packer"  hides  sets  the  price  for 
all  hides,  and  Prof.  Weld  can  not  contest  the  fact  that  the  five  big 
packers  have  a  monopoly  in  "packer"  hides.  This  monopoly  not 
only  controls  the  price  of  hides  but  controls,  to  a  marked  extent,  the 
price  and  distribution  of  leather,  with  the  consequent  effect  upon  the 
consumer  of  the  price  of  shoes,  harness,  belting,  and  other  leather 
products. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  big  packers,  espe- 
cially Swift  and  Armour,  concentrate  in  certain  kinds  of  leather, 
whereby  the  individual  big  packers  secure  greater  control  over  manu- 
facturers of  leather  without  treading  on  each  other  competitively 
and  without  injuring  their  collective  influence.  Thus  Armour  & 
Co.'s  production  of  <hoe -^tock  leather  from  sheep  and  lamb  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  Swift  &  Co.?s,  as  is  also  its  tanning  of  sole 
leather,  although  Swift  &  Co.  is  the  largest  slaughterer  of  cattle  and 
has  more  hides  than  Armour  &  Co.  In  strap  leather,  Swift  &  Co. 
appear-  to  have  been  given  an  open  field  by  the  other  big  packers, 
and  in  finished  splits  Swift  &  Co.  has  the  bulk  of  the  packer  tanner 
production.  Morris  &  Co.  has  the  packer  belting-leather  field,  pro- 
du.-inir  double  that  of  Armour  &  Co.  and  five  times  that  of  Swift 
&  Co. 

The  Swift  pamphlet  and  Prof.  Weld  attempted  to  meet  my  state- 
ment that  the  wholesale  grocer  would  probably  disappear  in  five 
years  a>  a  result  of  the  inroads  of  the  big  packers  in  this  field  by 
minimizing  the  amount  of  groceries  handled  by  the  big  packers  as 
compared  with  the  total  annual  grocery  business,  which  he  estimated 
to  be  s".n  10.01  mi.iii in.  Prof.  Weld  cited  an  estimate  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  wholesale  grocers  in  the  count rv  as  3,493. 

T^e-e  ^ufiires.  when  examined,  are  unfortunate  for  the  packer  de- 
fense. The  ni!!  hired  business  of  the  five  big  packers  has  now  reached 
an  i'X.>-  of  So.ooo.ooo.ooo  annually,  or,  in  other  words,  these  five 
concern-  now  do  a  total  ••ombined  business  in  excess  of  that  estimated 
bv  Vr^i.  Weld,  to  In-  the  total  of  the  3.403  wholesale  grocers  in  the 
I'nited  States,  ami  are  still  going  strong.  It  is  true  that  the  five 
h,i\e  not  yet  captured  all  the  business  of  the  3,493.  but  it  is  the  tes- 
timony of  mam  of  the  whole-ale  grocers  that  in  the  short  time  since 
tl  ♦•  l»iLr  pachrr-  have  hegun  to  invade  their  field  they  have  captured 
•j:>  per  cent  of  their  business.  Prof.  Weld  did  not  mention  the 
entry  of  Armorr  A:  Co.  ittfo  the  rice  business  in  1917.  where  in  one 
war  a  bu-ine—  of  j»uK  »ounds  in  rice  was  developed,  making 

Armour  the  "  larire-t  hant  in  ''        'orld,"  far  outstripping 

air-  one  of  the  :».4t»3  «een  b  rice  for  years.     Prof. 

Weld  was  speakinir  oj  it.  aj  mfar  underestimating 

i lie  present  packer  ])  whil   _^^^K>intin£  out  the  in- 
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•evitable  development  of  the  packers  in  the  grocery  field  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked. 

During  my  testimony  I  stated  that  while  the  big  packers  slaugh- 
tered 82  per  cent  of  the  hide-bearing  animals  slaughtered  in  inter- 
state trade,  the  big  packers  controlled  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  stocks 
of  leather  that  had  been  accumulated  at  the  time  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  made  its  survey  of  the  shoe,  hide,  and  leather  industry. 
I  said  the  survey  indicated  that  there  was  a  large  accumulation  of 
hides,  and  that  they  were  coming  on  the  market  slowly  in  response 
to  rising  prices. 

The  Swift  &  Co.  pamphlet  contains  the  following  comment  on  this 
subject : 

This  statement  was  refuted  by  showing  the  committee  that  Its  stock  of  hides 
has  been  practically  cleaned  out  during  the  recent  increase  in  hide  prices. 
Hides  have  been  sold  as  fast  as  they  could  be  taken  off  of  animals  and  cured. 

I  can  not  see  where  this  statement  refutes  mine.  On  the  contrary, 
it  confirms  it.  I  referred  to  an  accumulation  or  hoarding  of  hides 
at  an  earlier  period,  obviously  when  prices  were  lower.  Referring 
to  the  situation  at  the  time  of  my  testimony,  I  said  these  hoarded 
hides  were  coming  on  the  market  in  response  to  rising  prices.  Prof. 
Weld,  testifying  later,  said  the  hides  had  been  practically  cleaned  out 
during  the  recent  rise  in  prices.  There  is  no  dispute  here.  And,  of 
course,  when  hides  had  reached  a  sufficiently  high  level,  they  were 
sold  as  fast  as  they  could  be  taken  off  the  animals  and  cured.  The 
connection  between  the  accumulation  of  hides,  the  increase  in  price, 
and  the  selling  of  them  at  the  high  price  is  too  obvious  to  require 
further  comment. 

The  pamphlet  next  attacks  my  statement  "that  no  new  dollar  of 
investment  has  been  put  into  these  businesses  since  1904."  By  this 
was  meant,  and  the  records  shows  it  was  so  understood  bv  the  com- 
mittee,  that  no  new  money  other  than  packer  money,  or  money  not 
derived  out  of  the  packer  business,  was  put  into  these  concerns.  The 
pamphlet  claims  that  $65,000,000  had,  since  the  date  mentioned,  been 
added  to  Swift  &  Co.'s  assets  by  the  sale  of  stocks. 

It  is  true  that  Swift  &  Co.  did  sell  some  stocks  for  cash,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  as  shown  by  the  record,  that  proceeds  of  these  sales  were, 
in  general  and  in  large  if  not  in  every  particular  instance,  paqker 
profits  going  back  into  the  packer  business. 

In  the  15  years  from  1904  to  1919  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co., 
Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  according  to 
their  financial  reports,  grew  from  a  net  worth  of  approximatelv 
$92,000,000  to  a  net  worth  of  approximatelv  $479,000,000,  but  in  this 
same  period  they  had  cash  dividends,  $105,000,000.  Only  $89,000,000 
of  their  increased  worth  was  represented  in  capital  and  though 
always  asserting  a  very  low  rate  of  profit  on  sales,  the  five  parent 
•companies  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  their  combined  net  profit  for 
1919  has  equaled  nearly  the  total  amount  of  their  net  worth  in  1904. 
Morris  &  Co.  figures  are  not  available  for  this  comparison. 

The  pamphlet  next  quotes  me  as  stating  "  the  large  packers  repre- 
sented a  loss  on  fresh  meats  in  1904,  and  that  the  public  documents 
showed  such  a  loss,"  and  comments  as  follows : 

The  fact  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  based  on  its  1904  investigation, 
reports  profits  of  13.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  beef  in  1903—4. 
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This  is  one  of  the  typical  quibbles  of  the  packer  propaganda.  1 
was  talking  about  the  profits  in  meat  and  said  at  that  time  u  that 
the  question  of  profit  can  not  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  meat,  and  before  the  question  of  profits  can  be  considered,  the 
facts  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  these  companies  niu^t  U» 
fully  understood,  because  if  profits  are  book  kept  in  fresh  meats,  f  re-h 
meats  can  be  sold  at  a  loss  and  the  operation  be  profitable.  That 
is  one  of  the' paradoxes  of  the  packing  business." 

I  then  went  on  to  illustrate  this  "from  the  record  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  1904.  That  report  does  not  show  a  profit  of  13.5  cents  or  any 
other  profit  in  beef.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  table  which  the  Swift 
&  Co.  pamphlet  quotes  from  on  page  —  of  the  report  show<  a  los> 
of  $8.93  per  head  in  beef,  but  the  by-products  sales  averaged  $0.7.*» 
pei'  head,  which  gave  a  final  profit  per  head  of  cattle  of  82  cent>. 
equal,  according  to  the  report,  to  13.5  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
dressed  beef.  In  other  words,  the  head  of  cattle  showed  a  lcw> 
through  beef,  but  when  the  sales  of  by-products  were  added,  the  sale^ 
price  as  compared  to  the  cost  price  per  head  showed  a  profit  of  8j 
cents,  or  what  would  have  been  13.5  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
beef  if  by-products  were  reckoned  in  terms  of  meat. 

The  pamphlet  next  attacks  the  statement  that  the  packers  handle 
more  than  700  commodities,  and  charges  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  list  is  "  ridiculously  padded "  and  contains  *'  absurd 
duplications." 

Supposing  that  in  copying  these  commodities  from  packer  price 
lists  and  advertisements  we  were  not  as  careful  as  Prof.  Weld  would 
have  been  to  avoid  duplications,  is  this  criticism  a  real  answer  to  the 
fact  that  the  packers  do  handle  a  great  variety  of  articles — so  great 
that  they  now  admit  the  force  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject 
and  consent  to  a  decree  removing  them  from  many  of  these  lines? 
Moreover  the  commission's  list  was  by  no  means  complete  as  to  lines 
handled  by  subsidiary  and  family  controlled  companies.  Also, 
there  might  have  been  added  a  list  of  403  articles  handled  bv  the 
sporting  goods  department  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  which  would  suffice  to 
replace  the  duplication  complained  of  bv  Prof.  Weld  and  Swift 
&  Co. 

The  next  criticism  refers  to  my  testimony  that  the  "  independents, 
in  so  far  as  they  do  exist,  exist  at  sufferance."  The  pamphlet  an- 
swers this  by  declaring  that  the  statement  that  many  small  packers 
are  making  as  large  and  even  larger  profits  than  the  big  packers  re- 
futes this,  and  that  many  small  packers  have  appeared  before  the 
congressional  committee  and  said  they  had  not  suffered  from  the 
large  packers. 

Mr.  Blavney,  referred  to  in  my  testimony,  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  small  packers  who  have  not  suffered. 

I  stand  on  the  conclusion  that  the  small  packer  has  existed  on 
sufferance,  based  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Big  Five  inter- 
state slaughtering  concerns  in  the  past  decade,  with  the  correspond- 
ing great  increase  in  their  number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  with  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  independent  interstate  slaughter- 
ers and  the  percentage  of  their  slaughterings,  coupled  with  the 
methods  of  the  big  packers  in  eliminating  the  independent  packers 
that  they  chose  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
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A  recent  example  of  the  power  of  the  big  packers  in  relation  to 
even  the  largest  and  apparently  most  firmly  established  of  the  so- 
called  independents  is  given  by  packer  correspondence  concerning 
the  Jacob  Dold  Co.,  whose  head  appeared  in  opposition  to  these  bills. 
Mr.  Dold  testified  that  his  average  borrowings  for  his  business  run 
to  $8,000,000  a  year.  In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  speaking  of  the 
present  market,  he  said :  "  If  hogs  were  to  go  down  12  or  15  cents  we 
can  go  without  borrowing  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000,  and  that  would 
save  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars — save  it  to  the  customer,  if  you 
will."  In  other  words,  the  present  condition  of  the  hog  market  alone 
apparently  forces  the  Dold  Co.  to  contemplate  the  borrowing  of 
several  million  dollars. 

That  the  big  packers  have  it  in  their  power  to  turn  "thumbs 
down  "  on  the  Jacob  Dold  Co.  at  any  time  appears  evident  from 
letters  written  by  banking  interests  in  New  York  identified  with 
the  packer  interests  to  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  inquiring  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  Dold's  notes,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  at  that  time  Wilson  & 
Co.  (Inc.)  or  the  other  big  packers  had  desired  to  crush,  curb,  or 
acquire  the  Dold  Co.,  a  mere  intimation  to  the  New  York  bankers 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  such 
a  crisis  that  it  would  welcome  any  proposition  the  big  packers  might 
make  to  absorb  it.  The  same  power  could  have  been  exercised  as  to 
the  smaller  concerns  concerning  which  similar  inquiry  was  made, 
and  if  a  biff  concern  like  the  Dold  company  can  be  jeopardized 
through  its  banking  operations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  inde- 
pendents are  in  even  a  more  precarious  position. 

Following  is  the  correspondence  referred  to : 

The  Chase  National  Bank, 

Xew  York,  June  7,  1916. 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wilson. 

President  the  Sulzberger  rf  Son*  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

My  Pear  Mr.  Wilson  :  We  should  very  much  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  the 
Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co..  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  This  company  at  times  places  from 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  of  paper  on  the  open  market  through  brokers.  The 
bank  received  a  great  many  inquiries  regarding  the  note,  and  brokers  offer 
it  direct  to  us  from  time  to  time.  There  has  always  been  a  certain  "  some- 
thing" about  the  name  which  has  prevented  some  of  the  bigger  banks  in  this 
city  from  giving  it  their  full  confidence:  it  is  hard  to  give  a  reason  for  this. 
It  may  be  because  a  number  of  years  ago  the  concern  attempted  to  finance 
itself  direct  with  the  public  and,  also,  at  times  it  is  a  borrower.  In  any 
event  we  should  thoroughly  appreciate  a  word  from  you  regarding  the  prac- 
tical features  of  the  business — whether  the  company  is  handling  the  right 
products,  handling  them  in  the  right  way,  and  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion, 
the  management  and  the  prospects  of  the  concern  are  all  they  should  be. 
Please  do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  give  us  this  information.  The  writer 
is  quite  sure  that  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  general  standing  of  the  com- 
pany, and  its  prospects,  and  therefore  takes  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  this 
special  way. 

With  kind  regards, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.   R.   T.f    Vice   President. 
(E.  R.  Tinker.) 

Fortunately  for  Dold,  the  banker  received  a  reassuring  reply. 
The  eagerness  of  the  banks  affiliated  with  the  big  packers  to  co- 
operate with  them,  and  to  "  get  in  "  on  the  packer  financial  trans- 
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actions  is  indicated  by  the  following  letter  from  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  to  John  A.  Spoor,  of  the  Chicago  stockyanls : 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

New  York,  April  2d.   /.'»/';. 
John  A.  Spoor, 

First  National  Batik  Building.  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Spoor:  I  am  in  receipt  this  afternoon  of  your  telegram  saying  that 
you  will  be  in  New  York  Thursday  morning  and  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  with  you. 
We  have  arranged  to  have  Mr.  Pearson  meet  you  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hemphill's  idea  is  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  as 
a  director  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  before  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Pearson 
meet,  as  it  is  his  idea  that  the  Guaranty  woud  like  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
formation  of  any  new  company  or  combination  that  it  may  be  thought  be>t  to 
put  together  in  the  beef  interests. 

I  am  disappointed  to  hear  that  you  won't  have  time  to  spend  an  evening  with 
me  in  New  York  before  you  go  on  to  Pittsfield. 

With  best  regards,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  C.  Lane,  Vice  President. 

Part  I  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  at  page  129  and 
130,  gives  the  figures  showing  the  marked  increase  in  the  proportions 
of  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  big  packers  in  the  year  1916-17  over 
the  year  1907-8  with  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  proportion 
slaughtered  by  independents.  From  74.9  per  cent  of  interstate  cat- 
tle slaughtered  in  1907-8,  the  big  packers  grew  to  80.8  per  cent  in 
1916-17;  from  63  per  cent  in  calves  to  73.6  per  cent;  from  71.6  per 
cent  in  sheep  to  86.6  per  cent  j  from  53.2  per  cent  in  swine  to  60.2  per 
■cent.  During  this  time  the  independent  interstate  slaughterers  fell 
from  25.1  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  1907-8  to  only  19.2  per  cent  in 
1916-17 ;  from  37  per  cent  in  calves  to  26.4  per  cent ;  from  28.4  percent 
in  sheep  to  only  13.4  per  cent;  and  in  swine,  the  main  commodity 
and  reliance  of  the  independents,  from  46.8  per  cent  to  39.8  per  cent. 

Part  III  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  gives  on  page 
146  a  list  of  19  independent  companies  recently  acquired  by  the  five 
big  packers,  together  with  details  concerning  the  acquirement  of  some 
of  them  that  further  show  the  existence  of  the  independents  only  at 
sufferance.  Eotation  price  cutting  to  eliminate  an  independent  is  one 
of  the  methods  used.  That  this  practice  cannot  be  as  successful  in 
the  future  in  view  of  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  smaller  packers 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  investigation  and  the  fact 
that  the  commission  has  power  when  appealed  to  to  frustrate  such 
practice  is  obvious,  and  it  is  hoped  that  prompt  action  will  be  taken 
by  an  independent  packer  who  finds  this  system  practiced  upon  him. 

The  Department  of  Justice's  new  injunction  decree  should  also 
have  a  curbing  effect  if  followed  up  by  appropriate  supervisory  leg- 
islation. 

Figures  recently  compiled  by  the  commission  from  records  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  not  only  have  the  independent 
slaughterers  as  a  whole  rapidly  declined  in  the  proportions  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered  by  them,  but  that  the  number  of  plants  of  inde- 
pendent interstate  slaughtering  concerns  have  declined  from  approx- 
imately 286  in  1010  to  244  in  1919,  while  the  same  period  the  Big 
Five  packer  plantsJj^re  increased  from  50  to  76. 

In  other  word?  ^^^*  nine  years  42  independent  plants  have  died. 
or  one  every  75  the  average.    Meantime  the  Big  Five  added 

26  plants,  or  r  |our  months.     From  1918  to  1919  11  inde- 

peqd^Nglant 


t 
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Out  of  the  280  independent  concerns  in  1910,  only  140  continued  in 
operation  through  the  period  up  to  1919.  The  rest  of  the  237  inde- 
pendents operating  in  1919  were  therefore  new  concerns,  taking  their 
chance. 

The  commission  will  doubtless  be  further  criticized  for  making  the 
statement  that  in  its  opinion  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  from 
the  smaller  packers  in  any  public  hearing  their  real  opinion  of  their 
big  rivals.  It  was  the  experience  of  the  commission's  men  in  the 
field  that  almost  without  exception  there  existed  among  the  inde- 
pendent packers  interviewed  a  strong  fear  of  the  five  Chicago  pack- 
ers. They  were  reluctant  to  speak  of  them  at  all,  and  were  fearful 
of  giving  any  information  concerning  unfair  practices  of  the  big 
packers  in  which  their  statements  might  be  made  public.  The  almost 
universally  expressed  sentiment  of  these  men  was  that  the  investiga- 
tion was  useless,  as  "  the  Government  could  not  do  anything  with  the 
packers  anyhow." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the  in- 
dependent interstate  packers  is  in  swine,  although  their  proportionate 
slaughter  of  hogs  has  decreased  in  the  last  10  years.  The  swine 
slaughterers  will  survive  the  longest,  because  their  local  sources 
of  supply  are  more  favorable  and  because  hog  products  are  not  so 
immediately  perishable  as  meats  and  can  be  carried  longer  and  placed 
in  market  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  meats. 

The  next  charge  in  the  pamphlet  is  that  "  Mr.  Colver  waived  aside 
the  question  of  profits  as  unimportant."  The  pamphlet  declares  that 
*'  it  has  been  proved  that  the  profits  of  the  large  packers  average 
only  a  portion  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  product.  This  matter  is  there- 
fore of  fundamental  importance,  proving,  as  it  does,  that  high 
prices  for  meats  are  not  due  to  profits  earned  by  the  packers." 

The  pamphlet  assumes  that  everybody  agrees  that  the  packers 
average  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  profit,  and  as  I  said  in 
my  previous  testimony,  u there  is  a  screw  loose"  somewhere  in  that 
profit  per  pound  argument.  I  said  at  that  time  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  generous  profits  honestly  arrived  at  and  ques- 
tioned then,  as  I  do  again,  the  scheme  of  organization  and  bookkeep- 
ing that  shows  only  pactional  profits  per  pound  in  the  face  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  business  and  physical  worth  of  the  big 
packers  in  the  past  15  years. 

The  subject  of  profits  is  not  unimportant  in  itself — and  Part  V  of 
the  commission's  report  is  devoted  to  that  subject. 

The  next  item  in  the  pamphlet  seeks  to  establish  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  suppressed  facts  in  its  report,  and  cites  the  lard 
compound  agreement  of  1918  between  the  packers  and  the  Food 
Administration  as  evidence. 

The  big  packers  have  made  much  of  this  charge  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  criticized  them  for  being  in  an  agreement  to  fix 
prices  in  lard  compound,  alleging  that  this  had  been  done  under  a 
price  agreement  made  between  the  Food  Administration  and  the 
individual  manufacturers  of  compound.  Mr.  Armour  claims  that 
it  was  under  this  agreement  that  his  sales  force  was  operating  when 
his  agent  Sharpnack  wrote : 

Everybody's  price  must  be  the  same  as  yours.  If  you  find  any  deviation, 
make  doubly  sure  that  you  are  right  by  seeing  the  bill,  noting  the  date  of  same, 
quantity  sold  and  the  price,  and  let  me  have  it. 
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In  proving  that  this  agreement  was  authorized  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, he  cites  the  Food  Administration  circular  of  Dec*enil>er 
28,  1917,  to  lard  compound  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Armour  also  says  that  there  was  no  reason  for  Whelen,  his 
lard  department  manager,  to  write  Sharpnack  "we  should  not  make 
any  noise  about  competitors'  prices  being  identical,  etc.,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  this  is  not  advisable,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware. 
Also  you  might  destroy  this  letter  on  the  subject."  Mr.  Armour  very 
frankly  says  he  does  not  know  why  Whelan  wrote  this.  In  order  that 
the  record  may  be  complete  on  this  subject,  the  following  is  a  detailed 
history  of  our  connection  with  the  matter  and  includes  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  correspondence  with  the  Food  Administration. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  commission's  summary  of  its 
report,  a  statement  was  introduced  in  the  Congressional  Record  pur- 
porting to  come  from  representatives  of  the  packing  industry,  in 
which  the  packers  made  in  general  the  same  statement  which  Mr. 
Armour  now  makes,  namely,  that  the  agreement  was  one  authorized 

by  the  Food  Administration. 

The  commission,  believing  that  the  Food  Administration,  under 
its  organic  act,  had  no  power  to  fix  prices  from  which  there  could 
be  no  deviation,  but  only  a  power  to  fix  maximum  prices,  exchanged 
the  following  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hoover,  in  which  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  circular  furnished,  as  embodying  the  agreement  with 
the  lard-compound  manufacturers,  is  the  circular  of  January  5. 
1918,  which  Mr.  Armour  refers  to  in  his  testimony,  saying  that  the 
circular  of  December  28,  1917,  "was  reissued  in  a  more  condensed 
form  under  date  of  January  5,  1918." 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  commission's  first  letter  to  Food  Administrator  Hoover: 

October  19,  191S. 

iM-.u;  Sik:  Tin1  Federal  Trade  Commission  respectfully  calls  your  attention 
to  a  statement  by  the  bis:  packers  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October:*,  101K.  pages  110X7-1 1004.    Copy  herewith  inclosed. 

Please  read  particularly  beginning  with  the  paragraphs — 

"The  commission,  in  its  support  of  its  contention  on  this  point,  offers  certain 
correspondence,  quoted  on  pages  :><>  and  37  of  the  report."     (P.  11901.) 
continuing  through  the  paragraph  and  ending — 

"And  this  was  merely  a  letter  from  one  of  the  companies  to  his  own  agent, 
admonishing  him  to  go  after  the  business,  and  see  that  none  of  his  competitor* 
deviated  from  the  prices  outlined  by  the  Food  Administration;  and  if  so,  to  In? 
certain  ot'  his  facts  and  report  it."     (I*.  11002.) 

From  this  record  there  is  no  question  that  beginning  January  14,  191S.  the 
big  me:it-packing  companies  and  other  wholesale  sellers  of  lard  substitutes  had 
an  understanding  to  charge  the  same  price  for  this  commodity.  Again  the  record 
is  clear  that  the  sales  manager  of  Armour  &  Co.  expected  to  prevent  any  devia- 
tion from  tli is  price,  b'vause  he  instructed  his  employees: 

"  If  \<>u  find  any  deviation,  make  doubly  sure  that  you  are  right  by  seein;: 
the  bill,  imting  the  date  of  same,  quantity  sold,  and  the  price,  anil  let  nv 
have  it." 

The  packers  in  the  statement  herein  referred  to  claim: 

"The  tV.ns  ar»»  that  the  uniform  prices  referred  to  had  been  suggested  by  tl»p 
Food  Administration  of  the  (iovernment.  which  has  regulated  and  stabilize! 
the  pri. •»•-<;  of  many  basic  food  products  since  our  entry  Into  the  war." 

If  the  Food  Administration  did  set,  or  suggest,  a  definite  price  on  lard  sub- 
stitutes, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  not  aware  of  it.  The  commission 
was  mi''  \ssion   that   it   had  not   been,  at  least  up  to  that  date,  the 
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policy  of  the  Food  Administration  to  fix  definite  prices  above  or  below  which 
a  dealer  was  not  permitted  to  sell.  In  this  case  the  commission  assumed  that 
neither  the  Food  Administration  nor  any  other  Government  agency  had  set  a 
definite  price  on  lard  substitutes  from  which  the  dealers  in  that  commodity  were 
not  permitted  to  deviate. 

This  bids  fair  to  become  a  matter  of  controversy  with  the  packers,  and  in 
order  to  be  fully  Informed  we  request  that  you  inform  us  whether  its  con- 
clusions were  correct.  If  the  Food  Administration  did  suggest  a  price  to  be 
charged  for  lard  substitutes,  please  advise  us  whether  the  Food  Administration 
permitted  dealers  to  sell  for  less  than  the  price  suggested. 

By  direction  of  the  commission. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,  Chairman. 

Hon.  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 

United  States  Food  Administrator,  Washington,  D.XC. 

Hoover's  reply: 

October  29,  1918. 
Mr.  William  B.  Colver, 

Chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Colver  :  J  referred  your  letter  of  the  19th  to  Mr.  Cassels  of  the 
cottonseed  division,  as  he  is  most  familiar  with  the  matter  of  lard  substitute, 
and  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  me,  with  attachments. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Herbert  Hoover. 

Cassels's  letter  to  Hoover : 

United  States  Food  Administration, 

October  23,  1918. 

To:  Mr.  Hoover: 

With  reference  to  the  attached  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  date  of  October  19,  I  wish  to  say  that  as  part  of  our 
stabilization  program  as  it  relates  to  the  cottonseed  industry,  beginning  last 
January  we  had  an  agreement  with  the  refiners  of  cottonseed  oil  and  manu- 
facturers of  lard  substitute  that  they  would  buy  crude  oil  from  the  crushing 
mills  in  the  South  at  17$  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  points  of  production  and 
we  would  grant  them  a  spread  or  margin  of  5  cents  a  pound  to  cover  the 
moving  of  this  crude  oil  into  the  lard  substitute  factories,  converting  it  into 
lard  substitute  and  delivering  it  to  the  jobbing  trade.  This  resulted  in  a 
price  of  22$  cents  to  the  jobbing  trade. 

We  also  had  an  agreement  with  these  manufacturers  who  were  selling  (Jirect 
to  the  consuming  trade  that  the  margin  between  this  wholesale  price  and  the 
retail  price  would  be  1^  cents  per  pound. 

I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  our  circulars  of  January  5  and  February  15, 
1918,  which  were  sent  to  the  refiners  and  manufacturers  of  lard  substitute 
covering  these  trade  agreements. 

We  have  in  effect  now  a  similar  arrangement  covering  the  lard  substitute 
being  manufactured  from  the  present  crop  of  cottonseed  oil. 

S.  J.  Cassels, 
Cottonseed  Industry  Section. 

Food  Administration  circular  of  January  5,,  1918: 

To  refiners  and  lard  substitute  manufacturers: 

Gentlemen  :  In  order  to  stabilize  the  cottonseed  industry  to  translate  the 
price  obtained  by  the  producer  directly  into  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  the  finished  product,  to  assure  a  liberal  return  to  those  performing  neces- 
sary manufacturing  services  in  producing  the  finished  product,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  established  the  following  spreads  or  differentials: 

For  the  buying  and  selling  of  cotton  seed  by  seed  merchants,  not  exceeding 
$2  per  ton  plus  customary  loading  charges. 

For  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed,  including  bags,  all  manufacturing  profits, 
not  exceeding  $13  per  ton. 

For  the  refining  of  crude  cottonseed  oil.  not  exceeding  3  per  cent'  on  the 
gross  sales  of  loose  refined  oil. 
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For  the  manufacturing  of  lard  compound  from  crude  cottonseed  oil  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  cents  per  pound  between  the  selling  price,  delivered  jobbing  centers, 
tierce  basis,  and  the  price  of  basis  prime  crude  oil  f.  o.  b.  mills,  with  1  cent 
per  pound  additional  for  packaged  goods. 

By  voluntary  agreement  of  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers  of  lanl 
compound  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  agreed  that  lard  compound  will  be 
sold  by  them  at  not  exceeding  22$  cents  a  pound  delivered  average  jobbing 
points,  tierce  basis. 

All  elements  in  the  business  to-day  are  expected  to  cooperate  to  bring  about 
the  best  results  :ind  to  prevent  any  undue  congestion  at  any  one  point,  or  In 
any  one  factory.  It  must  be  the  endeavor  of  all  to  keep  cotton  seed  and  its 
products  moving  in  a  regular  uninterrupted  channel  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer. To  this  end  your  tank  car  equipment  should  be  utilized  upon  a  coopera- 
tive plan,  if  necessary,  to  relieve  any  congestion  at  any  crushing  point.  The 
liberal  spread  or  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  is  intended  to  induce  you  to 
carry  the  full  amount  of  oil  permitted  by  your  facilities. 

We  desire  that  you  write  us  that  we  will  have  your  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter and  that  you  fully  understand  the  same.    Hereafter  will  you  please  address 
your  communications  to  the  Food  Administration  for  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pyle? 
Very  truly,  yours, 

United  States  Food  Administration, 
By . 

Food  Administration  circular  of  February  15,  1918: 

To  oil  refiners  and  lard-suhsitute  manufacturers  selling  lard  substitute  direct 
to  the  retail  trade: 

The  various  branches  of  the  cottonseed  industry  entering  into  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  cottonseed  oil  and  its  products,  cooperaing  with  and 
working  under  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  have  brought  about  a  certain  element  of  stabilization 
which  has  tended  to  prevent  speculation  in  cottonseed  producs  and  to  insure 
delivery  of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer  at  a  reasonable  profit  over  the 
price  to  the  oil  producer  plus  reasonable  manufacturing  and  distributing  costs. 

To  insure  the  maintenance  of  this  stabilization,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  to  issue  the  following  temporary 
ruling  effective  until  further  notice: 

One  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound  over  the  manufacturer's  price  to  the 
jobbing  or  wholesale  trade  on  standard  brands  of  lard  substitute  is  hereby 
determined  a  permissible  margin  for  the  additional  service  on  all  sales  of  such 
standard  brands  made  by  the  manufacturers  direct  to  the  retail  trade. 

This  ruling  is  effective  on  all  contracts  made  on  and  after  February  20,  191S. 

United  States  Food  Administration. 

The  commission's  second  letter  to  Hoover: 

October  31,  1918. 

My  Peak  Mr.  Hoover:  I  have  your  letter  (10-H-2  R\V)  of  October  29,  in 
reply  to  tbe  commission's  letter  of  October  19,  but  find  tbat  the  matter  is  not 
yet  clear. 

Tbe  commission's  letter  of  the  10th  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  tbe  evidence 
published  by  the  commission  indicated  the  existence  in  January,  1918,  of  an 
illegal  agreement  on  the  part  of  Armour  &  Co.  and  its  competitors  for  uniform 
prices  on  lard  substitutes  and  the  fact  that  the  packers  in  a  statement  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  said  that  these  uniform  prices  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Food  Administration.  The  commission,  understanding  that  the  law  as 
ch'ective  in  January,  lm.S.  did  not  permit  the  Food  Administration  to  set  a 
fixed  price  and  assuming:  that  Armour  &  Co.  and  its  competitors  had  used  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  F  ^ation  as  a  cloak  for  a  secret  and  illegal 

agreement  among  theins  on  the  19th  requesting  information  as 

lo  the  basis  in  fact,  if  r  «'  statement. 

Your  letter  of  the  '2<  V  of  ?3d  addressed  to 

you  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Cas*  'd  I  *  the  Food  Ad- 

ministra'"  oi  thf  py  of  a  Food 

Admir  )18  ird   substitute 

manu  ose  a. 
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The  point  that  is  not  yet  clear  arises  from  Mr.  Cassels's  letter  and  from  the 
circular,  for  his  letter  and  the  circular  appear  to  contradict  each  other  on  the 
precise  point  of  the  fixedness  of  the  prices. 

The  letter  speaks  of  the  agreement  of  the  Food  Administration  with  the* 
refiners  and  substitute  manufacturers  as  granting  them  a  spread  or  margin* 
"  of  5  cents  a  pound,"  which  "  resulted  in  a  price  of  221  cents  to  the  jobbing 
trade."  and  speaks  of  the  margin  between  this  price  and  the  retail  price  as 
"  li  cents  per  pound." 

Against  this,  the  circular  says  the  differential  is  to  be  "not  exceeding  5 
cents  per  pound,"  and  the  jobbing  price  to  be  "not  exceeding  22$  cents  per 
pound." 

In  full,  the  pertinent  paragraphs  of  the  circular  and  of  Mr.  Cas- 
sel's  letter  are: 
The  letter : 

"  Beginning  last  January  we  had  an  agreement  with  the  refiners  of  cotton- 
seed oil  and  manufacturers  of  lard  substitute  that  they  would  buy  crude  oil 
from  the  crushing  mills  in  the  South  at  17$  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  points  of 
production,  and  we  would  grant  them  a  spread  or  margin  of  5  cents  per  pound 
to  cover  the  moving  of  this  crude  oil  into  the  lard  substitute  factories,  con- 
verting it  into  lard  substitute  and  delivering  it  to  the  jobbng  trade.  This 
resulted  in  a  price  of  22$  cents  to  the  jobbing  trade. 

"  We  also  had  an  agreement  with  those  manufacturers  who  were  selling 
direct  to  the  consuming  trade  that  the  margin  between  this  wholesale  price 
and  the  retail  price  would  be  It  cents  per  pound. 

"  I  inclose  herewith  copies  .of  our  circulars  of  January  5  and  February  15, 
1918,  which  were  sent  to  the  refiners  and  manufacturers  of  lard  substitute, 
covering  these  trade  agreements." 

The  circular  of  January  5,  1918: 

United  States  Food  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  J,  1918. 

To  refiners  and  lard-substitute  manufacturers. 

Gentlemen  :  In  order  to  stabilize  the  cottonseed  industry,  to  translate  the 
price  obtained  by  the  producer  directly  into  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for 
the  finished  product,  to  assure  a  liberal  return  to  those  performing  necessary 
manufacturing  services  in  producing  the  finished  product  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  established  the  following  spreads  or  differentials: 

******* 

**  For  the  manufacturing  of  lard  compound  from  crude  cottonseed  oil  not 
exceeding  5  cents  per  pound  between  the  selling  price,  delivered  jobbing  cen- 
ters, tierce  basis,  and  the  price  of  basis  prime  crude  oil  f.  o.  b.  mills,  with  1  cent 
per  pound  additional  for  packaged  goods. 

•"  By  voluntary  agreement  of  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers  of  lard 
compound  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  agreed  that  lard  compound  will  be 
sold  by  them  at  not  exceeding  22$  cents  a  pound  delivered  average  jobblug 
points  tierce  basis." 


Very  truly,  yours, 

United  States  Food  Administration, 
By . 

The  circular,  we  naturally  assume,  represents  the  official  agreement  cor- 
rectly as  a  maximum  price  arrangement  by  which  customers  were  protected 
f roin  any  higher  price  than  the  maximum,  but  which  did  not  in  any  way  coun- 
tenance a  private,  illegal  agreement  by  Armour  &  Co.  and  its  competitors  to 
use  the  maximum  as  a  fixed  price,  thereby  eliminating  all  competition  among 
themselves,  nor  In  any  way  countenance  the  steps  taken  by  Armour  &  Co.  to 
detect  competitors  who  should  sell  below  a  fixed  price. 

Mr.  Cassel's  letter,  we  assume,  inadvertently  appears  to  contradict  the  cir- 
cular, and  speaks  as  if  the  Food  Administration  agreed  with  the  manufacturers 
on  a  fixed  price. 

Under  these  circumstances  will  you  not  be  good  enough  to  give  the  matter 
your  personal  attention  and  advise  us  as  to  the  exact  terms  of  the  official  agree- 
ment in  this  respect? 
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You  will  appreciate  the  importance  to  the  commission  of  ascertaining  the 
error,  if  any,  in  the  statement  it  made  in  the  summary  of  its  meat  report,  and 
the  importance  to  your  organization  that  measures  to  limit  prices  shall  not  be 
used  for  private  price  fixing.  This  will  excuse  the  length  of  our  letter  and  our 
request  for  your  personal  assurance  in  the  matter. 

By  direction  of  the  commission. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,  Chairman. 

Hon.  Herbert  Hoover, 

United  States  Food  Administrator,  Washington. 
Mr.  Hoover's  reply  : 

In  your  reply  refer  to  14-H-I — MD. 

United  States  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  9,  1918. 
Hon.  William  D.  Colver, 

Chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Colver:  I  have  your  letter  of  October  31  with  regard  to  the 
lard-substitute  regulations.  Since  our  meeting  with  the  lard-substitute  manufac- 
turers in  December,  1917,  there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  informal  agreement  entered  into  at  that  time.  It 
was  my  own  impression  that  there  was  no  agreement  not  to  sell  below  22$  cents 
to  the  jobbing  trade.  Several  members  of  my  staff,  however,  received  a  differ- 
ent impression,  and  I  believe  that  the  manufacturers  also  in  good  faith  under- 
stood that  the  22£  cents  was  an  absolute  price. 

I  feel  further  that  if  the  matter  had  been  insisted  upon,  and  a  uniform  con- 
tract obtained  from  each  of  the  manufacturers,  that  I  should  have  consented 
to  the  insertion  in  the  agreement  of  a  clause  making  the  22^-cent  price  a  mini- 
mum as  well  as  a  maximum  for  the  following  reasons  connected  with  our 
cottonseed  proclamation.  Cottonseed  has  always  been  a  highly  speculative  com- 
modity from  the  time  that  it  left  the  farmer,  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
seed  dealer,  the  crushing  mill  where  the  oil  is  extracted,  the  refinery  where  it 
is  refined,  and  the  factory  where  the  refined  oil  is  manufactured  into  lard  sub- 
stitute. The  commodity  in  all  its  forms  is  highly  perishable,  and  the  storage 
space  is  limited  except  for  the  tanks  owned  by  the  refiners  and  the  lard  substi- 
tute manufacturers.  In  the  past  there  has  always  been  a  rush  of  seed  to 
market  in  the  fall  with  a  consequent  depreciation  in  price.  After  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  marketed  the  price  of  the  products  would  gradually  rise  especially 
as  a  shortage  threatened,  and  large  speculative  profits  accrued  to  the  various 
intermediate  handlers. 

In  our  effort  to  limit  speculation  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  only 
feasible  method  was  the  establishment  of  a  stabilized  price  for  cottonseed  oil, 
for  it  has  always  proved  impractical  to  prescribe  margins  on  any  product  of 
which  the  price  fluctuated  rapidly  because  of  the  many  losses  which  the  handler 
may  have  to  take. 

A  stabilized  price  for  the  crude  oil  enabled  us  on  the  one  hand  to  compel 
the  crushing  mill  to  pay  the  producer  the  full  value  of  his  seed  and  on  the 
other  hand  prescribe  definite  margins  to  bring  the  product  to  the  consumer  at 
a  price  which  was  in  fact  a  reflection  of  the  producer's  price.  We  accordingly 
stabilized  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil  at  the  crushing  mill  at  17$  cents  per  pound. 

This  action  was  only  feasible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  lard  substitute 
manufacturers  and  their  agreement  that  they  would  buy  at  a  uniform  price 
throughout  the  year.  We  requested  the  manufacturers,  furthermore,  to  buy 
heavily  in  the  fall  and  hold  sufficient  stocks  of  oil  to  last  through  until  the 
next  cotton  crop.  This  involved  heavy  carrying  charges  to  the  manufacturers 
who  responded  to  our  appeal,  and  I  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  5  cents 
margin  fixed  upon  as  representing  a  fair  differential  including  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  did  not  respond  to  our  appeal  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  under  the  stabilized  program  they  could  carry  no  stocks 
and  yet  purchase  oil  In  the  spring  at  the  same  price  as  they  could  have  done 
in  the  fall,  a  condition  created  solely  by  our  program  and  entirely  different 
from  that  customarily  prevailing.  Such  manufacturers  were,  of  course,  able 
to  sell  some  lots  of  lard  substitute  at  prices  under  22J  cents  without  selling 
below  cost,  but  we  did  our  best  to  discourage  any  such  action  because  it  was 
in  fact  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  we  ourselves  had  created  and  the 
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patriotism  of  other  manufacturers.    It  tended  to  prevent  the  disposal  by  such 
manufacturers  of  the  stocks  that  they  had  bought  at  our  direct  request.         , 

It  is  of  course  entirely  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Food  Administration 
in  the  ordinary  case  to  prescribe  a  minimum  price,  and  it  is  probably  beyond 
our  powers  except  by  special  agreement.  In  the  present  case,  however,  as  in 
one  or  two  others  where  the  exigencies  of  the  entire  program  required  such 
action  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  desired,  namely,  a  reduction  in  the  mar- 
gin between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  over  the  entire  field,  we  have 
approved  the  policy  of  a  minimum  price.  The  results  in  the  present  case  show 
that  the  margin  between  the  price  of  cottonseed  sold  by  the  producer  and  the 
price  of  lard  substitute  purchased  by  the  consumer  is  smaller  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past  in  terms  of  percentage,  and  lard  substitute  has  been  con- 
sistently selling  on  a  larger  differential  below  lard  than  it  has  ever  sold  before. 

I  should  be  glad  to  discuss  the  entire  program  with  you  if  you  should  desire 
to  do  so. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

Herbert  Hoover. 

Mr.  Armour,  in  introducing  the  circular  of  December  28,  1917, 
in  his  testimony  explains  that  there  were  meetings  and  negotiations 
between  the  manufacturers  of  lard  substitutes  and  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  a  plan  was  outlined  for  stabilizing  the  refined 
oil  and  lard  substitute  branches  of  the  cottonseed  industry  "  which 
contemplated  a  fixed  price  for  the  lard  substitutes  at  a  fixed  differen- 
tial over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  material."  He  says  that  this  was 
finally  approved  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  December  12,  1917,  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and  a  representative  of 
the  Food  Administration,  and  that  "the  matter  was  finally  put  in 
permanent  form  by  a  circular  issued  by  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration under  date  of  December  28,  1917." 

The  difference  between  the  "  permanent  form  "  of  the  agreement, 
as  stated  in  the  circular  erf  December  28,  and  the  "  condensed  form  " 
in  the  circular  of  January  5,  are  exactly  the  differences  between  an 
agreement  for  a  fixed  price  and  an  agreement  for  a  maximum  price 
as  respects  lard  compounds. 

Both  circulars  fix  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  cottonseed  by  seed 
merchants  a  charge  "  not  exceeding  $2  per  ton,  plus  customary  load- 
ing charges." 

Both  circulars,  for  crushing  of  cottonseed  and  manufacturing 
profits,  fix  a  charge  of  "  not  exceeding  $13  per  ton." 

Both  circulars,  for  the  refining  of  crude  cottonseed  oil,  fix  a 
charge  of  "  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales  of  loose  re- 
fined oil." 

Both  circulars,  for  the  manufacture,  of  lard  compound  from  crude 
oil,  fix  a  charge  "  not  exceeding  5  cents  per  pound  between  the  selling 
price,  delivered  jobbing  centers,  tierce  basis,  and  the  price  of  basic 
prime  crude  oil  f .  o.  b.  mills,  with  1  cent  per  pound  additional  for 
packaged  goods." 

Thus  far  the  two  circulars  agree.  Thus  far  in  the  steps  from  the 
buying  of  the  seed  to  the  finished  manufacture  of  the  products  we 
have  maximum  differentials,  not  fixed  differentials. 

The  next  paragraph  brings  us  to  the  selling  price  of  lard  com- 
pound, and  here  the  two  circulars  differ  in  essence.  The  "perma- 
nent form  "  of  December  28  states  that  by  voluntary  agreement  of 
the  great  majority  of  manufacturers  of  lard  compound  it  is  agreed 
that  lard  compound  will  be  sold  by  them  "  at  22£  cents  a  pound  de- 
livered average  jobbing  points  tierce  basis." 
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In  the  circular  of  January  5  the  statement  is  that  the  lard  coin- 
pound  will  be  sold  at  "  not  exceeding  22£  cents  a  pound  delivered 
average  jobbing  points,  tierce  basis." 

In  this  it  would  seem  that  the  "  permanent  form  "  and  the  fc*  con- 
densed form  "  are  exactly  opposite,  the  "  permanent  form  "  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  without  sanction  in  the  law  creating 
the  Food  Administration,  and  the  "  condensed  form/'  of  January  5. 
1918,  being  an  agreement  valid  under  that  law. 

The  onlv  other  essential  difference  between  the  two  circulars  i> 
this: 

The  circular  of  December  28  contained  in  the  sixth  paragraph 
the  following  sentences  which  were  omitted  from  the  circular  of 
January  5 : 

From  this  you  will  see  that  the  Food  Administration  regard**  17$  cents  per 
pound  as  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  to  the  crusher  for  crude  cottonseed  oil  at  all 
points.  All  oil  should  be  purchased  from  the  crude  mills  at  the  same  pric*- 
without  regard  to  location. 

If  the  packers  were  operating  in  accordance  with  the  circular  of 
December  28  it  is  clear  that  as  Sharpnack  said  to  his  Armour  man- 
ager, "  everybody's  price  must  be  the  same  as  yours."  If  the  packer* 
were  operating  under  the  circular  of  January  5,  everybody's  price 
would  not  necessarily  have  been  the  same  as  the  Armour  price. 

The  difference  between  the  two  circulars  seems  to  the  commission 
to  explain  what  Mr.  Armour  was  unable  to  explain,  namely,  nihy 
Whelen,  of  the  Armour  lard  department,  wrote  to  Sharpnack : 

*  *  *  It  occurs  to  us  that  we  should,  not  make  any  noise  about  competi- 
tors' prices  being  identical,  etc.  Under  present  conditions,  this  is  not  advis- 
ahle,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware.  Also,  you  might  destroy  this  letter  on  the 
subject. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  commission  sees  no  reason  to 
change  now  its  original  finding,  viz,  that  Armour  &  Co.  and  their 
competitors  in  the  lard  substitute  business  were  engaged  in  an  illegal 
agreement   in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  they  knew   it. 

An  unpublished  lard  compound  letter  shows  explicitly  that  Ar- 
mour agents  were  made  by  their  Chicago  office  to  believe  that  the 
22i  cents  was  a  "  minimum  "  price  and  that  they  would  get  in  trouble 
with  the  Government  if  they  sold  compound  for  less. 

It  is  charged  also  that  the  commission  suppressed  certain  letters 
and  telegrams  relating  to  the  practice  of  u  wiring  on."  The  com- 
mission has  introduced  the  whole  of  these  telegrams  and  correspond- 
ence into  the  hearing  records  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

In  view  of  the  continued  quibbling  as  to  this  packer  correspond- 
ence regarding  w*  wiring  on,,?  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  committee 
the  statements  of  commission  men  familiar  with  this  practice. 
These  statements  were  not  printed  in  the  commission's  report,  and 
have  not  been  included  in  any  record  hitherto.  During  the  commis- 
sion's investigation  a  number  of  questions  in  writing  were  submitted 
to  the  leading  commission  firms  at  Kansas  City,  and  questions  and 
answers  here  follow.  Instead  of  the  names  of  the  firms,  we  give 
numbers  in  ^  "otect  them ;  but  the  commission  has  the  names 

of  these  fi  are  open  to  the  committee  if  deemed  nec- 

essary : 
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Question. — Shippers  or  farmers  sometimes  refuse  to  accept  the  bid  they  are 
offered  on  the  first  market  and  forward  their  cattle  to  another  market.  Is 
tlils  forwarding  on  practiced  as  frequently  now  as  it  was  5  and  10  years  ago? 

Ansicers.— Firm  No.  1:  "No."  Firm  No.  2:  "No;  not  nearly  as  frequently, 
and  there  was  more  forwarding  on  20  years  ago  than  10  years  ago."  Firm 
No.  3:  "No."  Firm  No.  4:  "No."  Firm  No.  5:  "No;  not  the  past  few  years; 
not  since  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association  started  an  investigation  of  this 
matter."  Firm  No.  6 :  "  No."  Firm  No.  7 :  "  No ;  we  used  to  forward  on  about 
half  of  the  stuff  that  was  offered  here."  Firm  No.  8 :  "  There:  was  considerable 
until  three  or  five  years  ago,  but  forwarding  on  is  practiced  less  and  less  every 
year."  Firm  No.  9 :  "  Don't  think  it  is  practiced  as  much  as  it  has  been." 
Firm  No.  10:  "  No;  it  is  not."  Firm  No.  11 :  "  No;  not  so  much."  Firm  No.  12: 
"No;  nothing  like  it." 

Question. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  reason  cattle  are  not  forwarded  on  now 
more  frequently  is  because  it  is  feared  the  packers  will  "  wire  on "  such 
shipments? 

Answers. — Firm  No.  1 :  "  If  Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  or  Wilson  looked  at  cat- 
tle in  our  pens,  and  these  cattle  were  forwarded  on,  their  buyers  would  know 
about  it  in  Chicago  the  next  morning."  Firm  No.  2 :  "  For  different  reasons, 
mainly  because  we  know  the  packers  *  wire  on/  but  also  because  of  the  greater 
slaughtering  facilities  at  Kansas  City  now  than  previously."  Firm  No.  3: 
"  The  shippers  know  that  the  packers  4  wire  on '  and  that  they  can't  get  by." 
Firm  No.  4:  "Men  are  afraid  to  forward  their  cattle  now;  it  is  the  farmers 
who  are  afraid  and  do  not  ship  on."  Firm  No.  5:  "No;  not  at  all."  Firm 
No.  6 :  "  No ;  my  reason  is  that  the  packers  own  all  the  markets,  and  they 
want  the  stuff  sold  on  the  market  where  it  is  first  offered."  Firm  No.  7: 
"  This  is  the  main  reason — there  are  others — there  is  less  of  a  margin  now 
between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  than  there  used  to  be;  with  feed  and  every- 
thing higher,  it  costs  more  to  ship  on."  Firm  No.  8 :  "  Yes ;  the  farmers  fear 
they  will  be  found  out,  and  won't  pay  to  ship."  Firm  No.  9:  "General  talk  is 
that  they  will  be  followed  by  the  packers;  they  will  know  in  Chicago  what 
they  are  bid  on  here."  Firm  No.  10:  "  One  of  the  reasons."  Firm  No.  11:  "  I 
don't  want  to  be  quoted,  but  my  answer  is  that  they  follow  them ;  they  do 
keep  track  of  shipments."  Firm  No.  12 :  "  Because  the  big  packers  follow  these 
shipments  and  prevent  the  cattle  from  selling  on  their  merits  on  the  second 
market." 

Question. — Do  the  farmers  generally  understand  that  the  packers  "  wire  on  " 
or  "  follow  "  these  shipments  from  one  market  to  another? 

Answers—  Firm  No.  1:  "Yes;  it  is  an  admitted  fact."  Firm  No.  2:  "Fear 
is  among  farmers  that  if  they  ship  on  the  packers  will  *  wire  on.'  Most  farmers 
understand  this,  especially  those  who  have  had  any  experience."  Firm  No.  3: 
"  Invariably  that  is  their  belief.  They  believe  the  packers  4  wire  on.'  "  Firm 
No.  4 :  "  Yes."  Firm  No.  5 :  "  There  hasn't  been  much  talk  about  it  lately.  It 
was  better  understood  some  time  back.  If  there  has  been  any  *  wiring  on ' 
lately,  it  is  kept  damn  quiet."  Firm  No.  (5:  "They  used  to  think  that  and  I 
j;uess  they  do  now."  Firm  No.  7 :  "  I  find  most  of  them  do.  We  never  make 
any  bones  about  it  with  our  customers."  Firm  No.  8:  "Most  all  of  them  do." 
Firm  No.  9 :  "  Some  do  and  some  don't."  Finn  No.  10 :  "  Generally  they  do. 
Some  do  not."  Firm  No.  11 :  "A  majority  of  them  understand  this  *  wiring 
on.'  "  Firm  No.  12:  "  Yes;  they  know  it.  It  is  well  understood.  The  farmers 
try  to  fool  the  packers.  They  bill  their  cattle  out,  not  to  the  commission  firms, 
but  to  themselves;  then  they  *  wire  or  give  their  orders  in  person  to  the  com- 
mission men  after  the  cattle  arrive  on  the  second  market.' " 

Question. — Do  you  ever  advise  your  customers  against  shipping  on  to  other 
markets  like  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  fearing  the  packers  will  "wire  on"? 

Answers. — Firm  No.  1 :  "  I  won't  say  that  we  do.  We  have  houses  on  other 
markets  and  do  ship  on."  Firm  No.  2:  "Yes;  we  fear  that  the  packers  may 
know  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  what  our  bid  was  here.  If  we  do  forward  on 
we  usually  follow  what  we  call  '  blind  billing.'  That  is,  we  send  stuff  to  another 
market  in  the  shipper's  name  or  in  a  fictitious  name,  then  we  issiie  an  order  to 
the  railroad  company  to  deliver  to  certain  commission  men  these  cattle.  We 
notify  the  commission  men  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  stuff."  Firm  No.  3 : 
•'  We  usually  advise  our  customers  to  sell  on  the  first  market.  *  *  •  We 
don't  advise  shipping  on  *  *  *.  It  never  pays."  Firm  No.  4 :  "  When  it 
looks  like  the  packers  are  stealing  the  stuff,  I  say  to  the  farmers,  *  Won't  you 
send  on  to  some  other  market,'  but  the  farmers  say,  '  What  is  the  use?  If 
the  packers  steal  my  cattle  here  they  will  stenl  them  at  another  market.'" 
Firm  No.  5 :  " We  do  some  times."     Firm  No.  6 :  "It  depends  on  conditions 
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on  other  markets.  These  markets  have  to  keep  pretty  well  in  line.  We  wat«-h 
the  markets  and  sometimes  advise  shipping  on.  When  we  do  we  'blind  bill  * 
our  shipments  so  that  the  packers  can't  find  out.  Sometimes  we  -ship  to  a 
country  point  and  reship.  We  do  this  right  along."  Firm  No.  7:  **Our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  not  one  instance  in  10  does  it  pay  to  ship  direct  without 
making  '  blind  billing.' "  Firm  No.  8 :  "  Lots  of  times  we  have  advsed  them 
not  to  ship  and  lots  of  times  to  ship."  Firm  No.  9:  "Have  not  forwards! 
many.  Commission  men  don't  usually  advise  one  way  or  the  other."  Firm 
No.  10:  "Very  seldom.  If  they  want  to  ship  to  another  market  we  don't  ad- 
vise against  it."  Firm  No.  11:  "We  advise  our  customers  not  to  forward  on. 
We  know  it  will  not  pay." 

Question. — When  you  receive  cattle  that  have  been  forwarded  from  another 
market,  what  attitude  do  you  observe  that  the  packer  buyers  take  toward 
these  shipments? 

Answers. — Firm  No.  1 :  "  The  packer  buyers  know  in  most  cases  when  we 
have  these  shipments.  They  tell  us  that  these  cattle  have  been  offered  in 
Wichita  or  Fort  Worth.  We  can  tell  by  their  attitude  that  they  know."  Firm 
No.  2 :  "  We  do  not  handle  many  cattle  that  have  been  forwarded  on.  Most  of 
my  cattle  come  directly  from  the  country."  Firm  No.  3 :  "  The  packers  do 
not  want  to  lose  control  of  their  markets.  At  times  we  have  observed  that 
the  buyers  have  the  cattle  spotted.  I  have  noticed  that  when  some  commis- 
sion man  makes  a  split  shipment  and  sends  two  cars  here  and  two  to  St.  Joe. 
the  buyers  are  very  careful.  They  tell  us  that  these  two  loads  are  part  of 
a  split  shipment.  They  know  before  we  do  about  the  matter  and  sometime^ 
they  tell  us  that  the  other  part  of  the  split  shipment  sold  at  St.  Joe  for  a  fimir^ 
and  therefore  they  can  not  offer  more  here."  Firm  No.  4 :  "  Yes,  I  have 
noticed  that  the  buyers  understand  that  a  lot  of  cattle  have  been  forwarded 
on.  I  notice  it  especially  with  Swift  when  stuff  has  been  forwarded  on  from 
St.  Joe  or  with  rudahy  when  cattle  have  come  on  from  Wichita."  Firm  No.  ."»: 
"They  are  darn  careful  about  making  purchase."  Firm  No.  6:  "I  doifi 
recall  any  special  attitude."  Firm  No.  7:  "If  they  get  on  to  it  their  bid  cm 
cattle  would  probably  not  be  as  much  as  they  were  bid  on  another  market." 
Finn  No.  S:  "They  act  very  independent  about  cattle  forwarded  on.  They 
usually  buy  other  cattle  first.'  Firm  No.  9:  "They  don't  show  much  desire 
to  buy.  especially  the  packers  who  have  bid  on  the  stuff  on  another  market." 
Firm  No.  10:  "I  usually  sell  the  stuff  quick  before  they  get  a  line  on  it." 

Question. — How  do  the  packers  get  the  shipping  information  that  they  iw 
in  "  wiring  onV  " 

Answers. — Firm  No.  1 :  "  The  packers  own  the  stockyards,  and  all  shipping 
information  must  be  turned  in  to  the  company  not  later  than  3  o'clock.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  packers  to  get  these  shipping  records  from  the 
stockyards  after  that  hour."  Firm  No.  2:  "They  have  different  methods  of 
getting  it,  but  I  don't  know  what  they  are."  Firm  No.  3:  "I  don't  know,  but 
I  think  the  yards  company  office  gives  it  to  them."  Firm  No.  4:  "They  get  it 
through  their  buyers  and  from  the  railroads,  I  think."  Firm  No.  5:  "I  don't 
know,  but  I  know  that  they  get  it  from  records  somewhere."  Firm  No.  6: 
"They  get  it  from  the  stockyards  company,  I  suppose;  I  only  know  that  they 
get  it."  Firm  No.  7:  "  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  since  the  stock- 
yards are  now  under  the  control  of  the  packers  some  one  in  the  stockyard* 
office  gives  out  this  information."  Firm  No.  8:  "I  don't  know  unless  they  get 
it  from  tin*  railroads."  Firm  No.  9:  "The  packers  have  men  watching  the 
billing  records  and  the  stockyards  records." 

In  view  of  the  testimony  of  commission  men  who  have  appeared 
before  the  committee,  the  following  comment  from  the  report  of  the 
examiner  who  submitted  the  above  questions  may  be  pertinent: 

I  observed  in  these  interviews  what  I  have  observed  right  along  In  talking 
with  the  principal  commission  men  on  all  the  markets  I  have  visited :  Tt.it 
the  commission  man  at  heart  is  a  bitter  critic  of  the  methods  and  manipula- 
tions of  the  big  packers.  I  have  learned  that  commission  men  generally  wel- 
come this  investigation  and  believe  it  is  entirely  necessary.  I  have  noted  that 
they  are  particularly  elated  over  what  has  been  disclosed  thus  far  by  th» 
commission's  public  hearings.  And  yet,  almost  without  an  exception.  the** 
same  cop'  v  urge  that  such  precaution  be  taken  as  will  not  let  the 

packer?  ^  are  expressing  themselves  along  these  lines,     **  Pon't 

let  thr  said  tb,u*  fl,ov  could  and  would  ruin  me."     This  is 

what  v. 
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The  last  three  items  in  the  pamphlet  relate  to  the  profits  made  by 
the  packers  during  the  period  of  the  Food  Administration  regula- 
tions. These  matters  have  been  covered  so  fully  in  the  hearings  by 
so  many  witnesses,  and  from  all  angles,  that  it  is  needless  to  further 
burden  the  record. 

In  summing  up,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  big  packers  to  controvert  the  main  outstanding  body 
of  facts  found  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  packers  have 
quibbled  upon  a  number  of  minor  matters.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
captious  may  find  here  and  there  an  item  to  quibble  upon,  and  those 
who  want  the  truth  concerning  the  packers  can  find  it. 

Just  a  word  about  a  practice  of  the  packers,  to  some  extent  in  mak- 
ing their  record  before  your  committee,  but  more  particularly  in 
their  advertising  against  this  legislation,  where  they  are  not  liable 
to  cross-examination.  It  is  this:  Whenever  in  the  commission's  re- 
ports or  in  our  testimony  here  a  general  statement  is  made  as  to  the 
packers,  if  there  is  one  packer  who  is  not  concerned  in  the  particular 
matter  covered  by  the  statement,  or  concerned  only  to  a  minor  extent, 
that  packer  comes  before  you  or  appears  in  print  and  denies  or 
refutes  the  statement  as  to  his  company.  Thus  the  impression  is 
left  that  the  commission's  statement  is  false  or  unfair. 

Thus  a  general  list  of  commodities  handled  by  the  packers  and 
described  as  "commodities  produced  or  distributed  by  Swift  &  Co., 
Armour  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  or  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co." 
was  given  on  page  96  of  part  1  of  the  report,  and  that  list  included, 
among  many  others,  the  following  items :  Coal,  fence  pojsts,  and  wire 
fencing,  binding  twine,  sand,  brick,  cement,  plaster,  and  lime,  lum- 
ber, lath,  roofing,  and  building  hardware.  In  other  places  in  the 
report  (pp.  37  and  229)  it  was  shown  that  these  commodities  are 
sold  by  the  Armour  Grain  Co.  (87  per  cent  owned  by  the  Armour 
family)  at  its  90  or  more  country  elevators.  Does  Armour  or  the 
Armour  Grain  Co.  denv  this?  No.  But  Swift  witnesses  and  Swift 
advertisements  cite  this  particular  line  of  items  from  the  general 
list  and  deny  that  Swift  &  Co.  handles  them,  at  least  other  than  as 
supplies  for  its  own  use.  Our  reports  and  our  .testimony  never  said 
that  Swift  &  Co.  handled  them.  Yet  Swift  witnesses  and  Swift  ad 
writers  have  given  this  as  an  example  of  the  falseness  and  unfairness 
of  the  commission's  statements  and  Armour  witnesses  and  Armour 
ad  writers  have  kept  silent. 

I  have  said  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  a  practice  of  the  packers. 
They  do  not  always  use  this  method,  but  enough  instances  could  be 
cited  to  fairly  call  it  a  practice.  It  is  comparable — to  take  an  illus- 
tration from  whist — to  a  "cross  ruff,"  based  on  the  partners  alter- 
nately "  renigging." 

Sometimes  when  one  company  issues  a  denial  as  respects  itself 
another  company  forgets  to  keep  still.  The  two  following  advertise- 
ments— one  Swift  and  one  Armour — illustrate  this  point : 

[Swift  &  Co.'s  advertisement  in  Cosmopolitan  for  December,  1919,  p.  188.] 
DO  YOU   WANT  LEGISLATION   BASED  ON    "  FACTS  "  LIKE  THESE? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  it  seems,  would  like  to  show  that  the  packers 
are  getting  control  of  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation. 

If  it  were  true,  the  commission  ought  to  have  no  trouble  in  proving  it. 
Every  detail  of  the  packing  business  has  been  open  to  them. 
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But  the  idea  is  absurd,  and  an  absurdity  can  not  be  proved. 

The  commission  has  published  a  list  of  some  640  articles  said  to  be  sold  by 
the  packers. 

This  list  is  n  gross  exaggeration.  Ninety  of  the  items  listed  are  not  sold 
to  the  outside  trade  by  Swift  &  Co.,  but  are  supply  and  repair  materials,  *\wh 
as  brick,  cement,  etc.,  used  in  construction  and  maintenance. 

Glaring  duplications  appear  also.  Sausage  was  listed  37  times  under  dif- 
ferent varieties.  Strictly  beef  products  and  by-products  were  classified  as 
over  (M)  different  items. 

As  a  matter  of  real  fact — 

Aside  from  meat  and  meat  by-products.  Swift  &  Co.  regularly  handles  only 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  poultry,  canned  goods,  lard  substitutes,  soap,  and,  to  a 
very  small  extent,  dried  and  salt  fish.  And  it  handles  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  volume  of  these  sold  to  the  trade. 

It  is  natural  and  logical,  of  course,  that  Swift  &  Co.  should  handle  these 
auxiliary  articles. 

Practically  all  of  them  are  sold  to  retail  shops.  And  plus  this  is  the  matter 
of  plain  economy.  Swift  &  Co.,  by  handling  these  auxiliary  products,  reduce* 
overhead  costs  all  down  the  line  and  gives  cheai>er  meat  and  better  service  to 
the  public. 

That  Swift  &  Co.  can  serve  the  public  at  a  profit  of  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  per  pound  from  all  sources  is  possible  in  large  part  because  of  these 
products. 

We  do  not  believe  that  intelligent,  fair-minded  American  citizens  want  legis- 
lation based  on  the  kind  of  "  facts  "  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  using 
to  fight  the  packers. 

Such  "facts"  are  vicious  and  grossly  unfair  and  can  do  nothing  but  harm 
to  everybody  concerned. 

Swift  &  Co..  V.  S.  A. 

Founded  1Si;\ 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders. 


[Armour  &  Co.'m  advertisement  in  November,  1910,  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  4.] 

AKMOl'R    CONDI  MK  NTS    AND    FLAVORINGS. 

Food  zest  and  flavor  also  pledged  by  the  oval  label. 

Armour's  condiments  and  flavorings  grouped  for  your  convenience  in  buy- 
ing and  using- -a fiord  another  example  of  Armour's  complete  service.  Like 
Armour's  Star  Ham,  Star  Bacon.  Vegetole  and  scores  of  other  nationally- 
famous  products,  these  are  pledged  to  you,  as  to  highest  quality,  absolute 
purity,  and  utmost  value,  by  the  Oval  Label — America's  most  responsible  food- 
idciitilicatioii  mark. 

With  few  exceptions  every  food  item  needed  for  the  American  family  is 
included  in  the  wide  scope  of  the  Armour  Oval  Label  Line.  In  other  words. 
whether  it  he  a  complete  full-course  meal,  a  quickly-prepared  emenrency 
lunch,  or  the  separate  ingredients  necessary  to  prepare  substantial  dishes, 
yon  can  obtain  them  with  the  guaranty  of  Armour's  Oval  Label,  which  t;ikf$ 
the  guesswork  out  of  the  buying  of  this  great  variety  of  food  products  of  A'* 
utmost    excellence. 

For  delight t'ul  recipes,  for  suggestions  as  to  economizing  with  condiment* 
and  flavorings,  write  the  Food  Economics  Department.  Division  97G,  Armour 
&  Co..  Chicago,  for  a  f'n  o  copy  of  our  booklet,  "The  Rusiness  of  Being  a  House- 

wife. 

I'rurtiml    sKf/ffcstinns-  With    roasts    and    cold-sliced    meats   serve   Arnn»nrs 

Chili  Sauce.  Tomato  Sauce,  or  Catsup. 

Armour's  Worcestershire  Sauce  is  delicious  with  fish. 

Armour's  Table  Sauce  adds  new  interest  to  ordinary  dishes. 

Armour's  Extract   of  Beef  makes  gravies  and  soups  of  surjMissing  excellent- 

In  cakes  and  iecs  Oval  Label  Vanilla  and  Lemon  Extracts  give  the  delieioti* 
mild  flavor  of  natural  fruit.  For  a  pleasant  change  try  Armour's  Oval  Label 
( )range  Essence.  ^ 

Armour  &  <  o. 

Armour's  quality   products. 
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I  think  that  another  generalization  may  safely  be  made  as  to 
many  of  the  defenses  and  explanations  the  packers  have  placed  in 
your  record  here,  or  in  the  records  incorporated  into  this  record  by 
reference.  I  mean  that  on  careful  examination  of  the  whole  record 
you  will  find,  I  believe,  that  the  packers  have  not  anywhere  given 
a  consistent  explanation  of  the  body  of  facts  shown  by  the  commis- 
sion's investigation  and  placed  before  you  by  us.  They  have  tried 
to  explain  only  a  part  of  the  facts,  and  of  these  have  taken  up  each 
fact  by  itself,  making  such  shift  as  they  could  to  answer  it  for  the 
moment.  And  they  have  either  (a)  made  a  specious  answer,  ap- 
parently sufficient  ror  the  time,  but  susceptible  of  being  completely 
refuted  as  soon  as  the  commission  should  adduce  additional  facts 
that  the  packers  knew  and  that  they  must  have  known  that  the 
commission  knew,  or  (6)  made  an  answer  that  might  be  a  good 
answer  taken  by  itself,  except  that  it  bumps  squarely  against  some 
other  answer  made  to  the  same  question,  or  to  another  question,  at 
some  other  time,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  you  to  collate  these 
efforts  at  explanation  in  order  to  see  how  inconsistent  they  are  and 
how  little  they  really  explain. 

I  will  give  illustrations.  The  first  kind  of  answer  is  exemplified 
in  the  packers'  statement  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  3,  1918,  page  11991,  in  explanation  of  the  international 
meat  pool,  of  1914,  as  the  commission  described  it  in  its  brief  sum- 
mary of  its  report.  The  explanation  was  that  it  was  a  pool  entered 
into  in  effect  on  compulsion  of  the  British  Government  as  an  allied 
war  measure,  and  that  anyhow  it  was  a  pool  similar  to  that  allowed 
by  the  Webb  Act  for  export  combinations.  To  expose  this  specious 
answer  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  commission  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  pool  was  negotiated  in  May  and  June,  1914,  and 
war  was  not  declared  until  August,  1914  (Pt.  II  of  the  report,  p.  — , 
and  Pt.  5  of  the  House  hearings*  p.  2317) ;  that  this  combination 
included  a  pool  of  imports  to  the  United  States,  which  is  expressly 
excluded  from  the  Webb  Act;  and  that  anyhow  the  Big  Five  pack- 
ers never  filed  any  papers  with  the  Government  as  required  by  the 
Webb  Act  if  a  combination  is  to  receive  the  sanction  of  that  act  for 
exporting.  (Congressional  Record,  July  31,  1919,  p.  3633,  report 
of  Dr.  William  Xotz,  chief  of  Export  Division  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission.) 

Now,  some  illustrations  of  the  second  kind  of  answer,  the  kind 
that  bumps  into  some  other  answer  and  spoils  both. 

When  the  witnesses  are  telling  you  that  the  beef  business,  includ- 
ing by-products,  is  hardly  profitable  and  indeed  frequently  results 
in  losses  they  insist  that  the  accounts  of  beef  business  are  soundly 
based,  and  that  beef  carries  its  full  proportion  of  overhead  expense. 
When  they  are  telling  you  that  you  ought  not  to  take  away  from 
them,  by  this  legislation,  their  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs  and  cheese 
and  their  groceries  and  side  lines,  they  insist  that  they  can  carry 
these  various  lines  at  little  expense,  because  their  great  meat-selling 
organization  can  be  used  to  sell  these  other  products.  Which  of 
these  conflicting  explanations  is  correct?  The  fact  is  they  get  all 
the  traffic  will  bear  for  meats  and  for  the  substitutes  and  side  lines, 
except  when  and  where  they  desire  to  drive  out  competition  in  a 
given  place  or  a  given  line  and  absorb  the  business. 
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Packer  arguments  also  bump  into  each  other  when,  after  saying 
that  it  is  the  economy  of  these  side  lines  that  enables  them  to  sell 
meat  cheap^  Swift  tells  the  investing  public  that  the  lopping  off  of 
these  side  lines  by  the  consent  decree  will  not  decrease  earnings 
much  because  they  were  not  particularly  profitable  any  way. 

The  witnesses  tell  you  that  meats  are  perishable  and  that  their 
business  is  therefore  one  of  a  high  degree  of  risk,  but  when  adver- 
tising the  flotation  of  bonds  they  tell  the  investors  that  the  packing 
business  is  one  of  the  least  risky,  which  is  indeed  the  fact  as  to 
these  five  packers,  because  they  have  a  high  degree  of  monopoly  in 
a  necessity  of  life. 

Questioned  on  certain  phases  of  the  argument,  the  witnesses  admit 
that  they  get  as  high  prices  for  meat  as  they  can;  at  other  times 
they  insist  that  prices  to  the  American  public  would  be  much  higher 
than  they  are  if  it  were  not  for  the  economies  of  their  vast  organi- 
zation. In  much  of  their  insistence  on  economies,  however,  they  do 
not  raise  the  question  as  to  who  gets  the  benefit — the  public  or  them- 
selves. The  fact  is  that  a  monopoly,  such  as  that  of  the  packers 
in  meat,  gets  all  it  can,  with  safety  to  the  continuance  of  its  mo- 
nopoly. When  the  height  of  unjustifiable  prices  causes  too  much 
public  criticism,  prices  are  reduced.  I  have  shown  you  in  the  chart 
of  prices  of  pork  loins  in  New  York  and  Boston  that  the  prices 
came  down  in  the  last  week  of  November  and  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember— not  because  live-hog  prices  came  down;  they  had  been 
coming  down  since  August,  but  because  public  criticism  of  food 
prices  from  many  angles  culminated  definitely,  and  because,  in  par- 
ticular, the  undue  spread  between  hogs  and  pork  loins  would  not 
stand  the  publicity  brought  to  bear  on  it. 

I  can  see  no  philosophy  underlying  this  first  kind  of  answer — the 
specious — except  the  philosophy  that  underlies  the  predigested  and 
mimeographed  testimony  of  witnesses,  namely,  the  philosophy  that 
wide  publicity  is  arranged  for  the  packer  statement,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  any  publicity  of  the  refutation  will  fail  to  overtake  it,  partly 
or  altogether. 

The  philosophy  of  the  second  kind  of  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the 
hope  that  the  inconsistencies  will  escape  your  attention.  But  the 
committee  has  been  giving  such  thoughtful  study  to  this  whole  ques- 
tion that  that  hope  must  be  futile. 

Then  comes  Prof.  Weld;  but  unless  you  care  to  have  me  do  so — 
and  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  your  time — I  will  not  go  into  it. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions  desired  to  be  asked,  or  there  is 
anything  you  wish  to  be  submitted  in  writing  to  amplify  this  record, 
the  commission  will  be  glad  now  to  do  it,  as  it  has  always  been  glad 
to  do  it  in  the  past — to  be  at  your  service. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  have  covered  everything  that  you  wanted 
to  cover? 

Commissioner  Colver.  I  might  have  said  something  more  about 
the  legislative  end,  if  I  have  not  satisfied  you  in  what  I  have  said.  I 
should  like  to  have  said  something  about  efficiency— ^especially  the 
efficiency  talked  about  since  this  consent  decree.  I  will  just  leave 
this. record  with  this  statement:  In  the  meat-packing  business  their 
own  books  show  that  the  five  great  packers  are  less  efficient  than  the 
larger  independent  packers,  and  they  are  less  efficient  than  the  larger 
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independent  packers,  who  do  not  recover  all  the  by-products  and  do 
not  have  the  economic  bureaus  of  research  and  all  the  other  things 
that  go  with  the  big  packing  establishment.  Viewed  from  any  one 
of  three  possible  aspects,  the  larger  independent  packers  make  more 
profit  per  dollar  of  investment,  make  more  profit  per  dollar  of  sales, 
and  make  more  profit  per  pound  of  product  than  do  the  five  great 
packers.  And  that  even  though  they  buy  less  advantageously,  be- 
cause the  large  packers  have  special  advantages ;  and  although  they 
ship  at  less  advantage,  because  the  large  packers  have  special  privi- 
leges in  shipping ;  and  although  they  sell  at  the  same  prices,  or  even 
at  lower  prices,  because  of  the  great  selling  institutions  of  the  large 
packers. 

So  that  the  attempt  in  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by  the 
packers  about  this  consent  decree  that  it  had  wrecked  efficiency  is 
not  borne  out.  And  even  the  Attorney  General,  I  notice,  stated  the 
other  day  that  there  might  be  some  efficiency  lost.  I  will  say  that 
the  Attorney  General  need  not  worry  about  that ;  there  is  no  efficiency 
lost.  These  concerns  have  grown  so  great,  and  their  ramifications 
are  so  wide,  that  efficiency  has  struck  the  down  curve,  and  that  a 
long  time  ago.  It  is  the  old  rule  of  political  economy,  which  is  a 
true  rule,  that  of  diminishing  returns.  The  smaller  fellows  are  more 
efficient,  both  in  merchandising  and  in  butchering. 

And  as  to  wholesale  grocers,  if  the  Big  Five  have  any  superiority 
over  the  wholesale  grocers,  it  is  not  so  great  as  their  books  would 
indicate  on  the  surface. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Have  you  not  proved  conclusively  from  your 
investigations — that  is,  the  commission,  I  mean,  has  proved  by  its 
investigations — that  if  these  markets  were  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  country  a  very  much  more  economical  preparation  and 
distribution  of  the  food  products  of  the  country  would  apply  ? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Without  doubt. 

Another  thing  I  might  have  shown,  and  it  will. only  require  that  I 
add  a  few  words  to  the  record  to  do  so,  is  in  connection  with  this  map 
showing  the  packer  interests  in  the  stockyards.  On  this  map,  which 
comes  from  part  3,  page  128,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report,  you  will  observe  that  the  big,  prosperous,  economically  op-  * 
erated  and  more  efficient  independent  packers  are  those,  as  a  rule,  ad- 
jacent to  those  yards  not  owned  by  the  big  packers.  And  I  refer 
especially  to  Hormel  at  Austin,  Minn.;  Parker- Webb  and  Ham- 
mond-Standish  at  Detroit;  Dold  at  Buffalo  and  Wichita;  Morrell 
at  Ottumwa;  Kingpin  and  the  Indianapolis  Abattoir  at  Indian- 
apolis; Cincinnati  Abattoir  at  Cincinnati;  and  Cleveland  Provision 
Co.  at  Cleveland.  The  rule  is,  then,  that  these  independents  are 
more  efficient  than  the  Big  Five  plant,  and  the  independents  have 

frown  large  and  are  healthy  and  have  flourished  at  those  yards  not 
ominated  by  the  big  packers. 

To  answer  the  question  more  directly:  If  this  situation  I  have 
marked  out  at  these  points  on  this  map  were  multiplied  all  over  the 
map,  you  would  have  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  preparation 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Based  upon  a  reasonable  supply  of  the  prod- 
uct? 

Commissioner  Colver.  Yes;  and  the  local  demand. 
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Senator  Ransdell  ^presiding) .  This  concludes  the  hearings? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes;  except  that  we  would  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee might  now  adjourn  until  Monday,  January  12,  1920,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  take  up  the  bills  then  for  consideration. 

Senator  Ransdell  (presiding).  Is  that  agreeable?  [After  a 
pause.]  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  10.30  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  January  12,  1920.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  at  that  time 
the  consideration  of  these  bills. 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman  and  subsequent  to  the  close  of  this 
hearing,  a  communication  from  Commissioner  Colver  was  ordered 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

The  National  Live  Stock  Exchange, 

Union  Stock  Yards. 
Chicago,  January  12,  1920. 
Hon.  Ahle  J.  Oronxa, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  State*  Senate. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  statement  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  under  date  of  January  9,  1920,  to  the  effect  that  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Colver  at  a  recent  hearing  of  your  committee  had  stated,  among  other 
things: 

"  Everett  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  criticizing 
Government  regulation,  said  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  not 
pushed  prosecutions  against  brokers  who  wrongfully  withheld  money  from  their 
clients.  An  hour  after  he  told  you  that  he  was  in  the  solicitor's  office  at  that 
department  asking  them  not  to  prosecute  certain  live-stock  men  on  that  charge 
because  it  would  raise  hell  with  the  packers. 

44  When  he  failed  to  gain  his  point,  injunction  suits,  prepared  in  advance, 
were  filed  to  stay  the  department's  prosecutions." 

The  statement  that  I  urged  the  solicitor  not  to  prosecute  certain  live-stock 
commission  men  "  because  it  would  raise  hell  with  the  packers  "  is  untrue.  I 
appeared  before  the  solicitor  on  the  morning  of  August  26,  1919,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  afternoon  of  that  day  that  I  appeared  before  your  committee,  as  your 
records  will  show.  The  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  solicitor  was  to  ascertain 
what,  if  any,  evidence  he  had  which  justified  the  revocation  of  the  licenses  of 
several  commission  concerns  who  had  been  notified  that  their  licenses  to  do 
business  would  be  revoked  if  they  did  not  turn  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  distribution  by  a  given  date  certain  sums  of  money.  1  was  unable  to  secure 
any  satisfactory  information  from  the  solicitor  on  this  point,  and  then  inquired 
why  it  was  that  he  was  proceeding  so  drastically  against  the  concerns  men- 
tioned, against  whom  there  was  no  evidence,  when  the  department  had  failed 
to  revoke  the  license  of  a  concern  which  had  been  clearly  shown,  by  evidence 
collected  by  the  department  itself  and  by  that  concern's  own  admissions,  to 
have  been  profiteering,  and  which  firm  had  been  expelled  from  the  exchange  for 
such  misconduct  on  that  evidence. 

Inasmuch  as  I  bad  received  no  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  solicitor  for 
Ins  failure  to  revoke  the  license  of  this  expelled  member  of  the  exchange,  I 
concluded  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  vour  committee. 
This  I  did. 

Never  at  any  time  or  place  have  I  stated  that  the  prosecution  of  live-stock 
commission  men  "would  raise  hell  with  the  packers." 

It  is  true  that  suits  for  injunction  to  restrain  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  revoking  the  license  of  the  concerns  discussed  by  me  with  the  solicitor. 
and  which  had  denied  any  wrongdoing  and  concerning  which  the  solicitor  for 
the  department  had  and  produced  no  evidence  of  wrongdoing,  were  filed  and  the 
district  court  at  Chicago  granted  the  injunctions  prayed  for. 

In  the  case  of  the  concern  whose  license,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  been 
revoked  by  the  solicitor  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  profiteering  which  had 
been  gathered  by  the  department  and  which  was  admitted  to  be  correct  by  the 
eoncern  and  which  was  used  by  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  as  a  basis  for 
its  expulsion  from  membership.  There  was  not  and  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  been  advised,  evidence  against  any  of  these  other  concerns  on  whose 
behalf  the  bills  for  injunction  were  filed. 
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Now,  as  to  Mr.  Colver.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  man  exercising  the 
vast  powers  of  a  Federal  trade  commissioner  over  the  business  of  the  country 
to  make  statements  which  slight  investigation  on  his  part  would  show  to  be 
loose,  unfounded,  and  fialse.  Such  conduct  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned. 
The  position  which  Mr.  Colver  occupies  gives  to  his  statements  a  weight  for 
good  or  evil  which  as  an  individual  they  would  by  no  means  have.  It  must 
seriously  react  against  the  powrer  and  influence  which  the  Federal  Tra'de  Com- 
mission should  otherwise  have  to  have  one  of  its  members  indulging  in  loose 
and  unfounded  invective  to  secure  prominence  in  the  public  press,  where  the 
orderly  discharge  of  his  proper  function  would  not  secure  that  attention  for 
him.  It  is,  indeed,  a  serious  menace  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reputation  of  the  business  men  involved,  to  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  one  whose  desire  for  publicity  permits  him  to  entirely  forget  the 
duties  of  his  position  and  do  incalculable  harm  to  advance  his  own  individual 
ends. 

I  feel  that  the  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Colver  should  not  go  unchallenged. 
I  should  regret  exceedingly  if  it  was  given  any  weight  by  your  committee. 
If  it  is  to  be  considered  at  all,  I  of  course  desire  to  appear  before  your  commit- 
tee and  refute  it.  I  state  it  to  be  absolutely  without  foundation  and  wholly 
untrue,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  states  that  I  did  appear  before  the  solicitor  and 
that  I  did  testify  before  your  committee.  The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  the 
solicitor  I  have  explained  above. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  communication  to  Mr.  Colver  and  also  a  copy 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  shall  be  ready  at  any 
time  that  your  honorable  committee  may  set  to  appear  before  it  either  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  Mr.  Colver  and  the  solicitor  or  any  other  persons  who 
may  pretend  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what  occurred. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  C.  Brown. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday  morning,  January  12,  1920,  at  10.30  o'clock.) 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1919. 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

and  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  two  committees  met  in  joint  session  at  2.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  at 
the  hearing  room  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Asle  J.  Gronna,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
calling  the  meeting  to  order. 

Present:  Senators  Gronna,  Capper,  Keyes,  Kendrick,  Ransdell, 
and  Harrison  of  the  committee;  also  Senator  Curtis.  Representa- 
tives Haugen,  Anderson,  McLaughlin  of  Michigan,  McLaughlin  of 
Nebraska,  Tincher,  and  Rubey. 

Chairman  Gronna.  Senators  Capper  and  Curtis  suggested  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House,  that  a  number  of  prominent  citi- 
zens from  the  great  State  of  Kansas  were  here  in  Washington,  and 
that  they  would  like  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  two  committees 
and  make  statements  as  to  conditions  affecting  the  livestock  industry 
in  that  State  as  well  as  in  neighboring  States. 

I  want  to  state  that  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  these  gentlemen.  I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
some  of  them  personally,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  others. "  I  wTill  also  say  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  two  committees  that  I  am  sure  each  and  every  member  will  be 
glad  to  hear  you  gentlemen. 

I  ask  that  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee,  Representative 
Haugen,  preside  at  this  joint  meeting.  Mr.  Haugen  you  will  please 
take  the  chair. 

Chairman  Haugen.  I  would  very  much  prefer  that  Chairman 
Gronna  should  preside,  but  appreciate  the  honor  that  he  has  conferred 
upon  me. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us  to-day.  I  will 
ask  that  Senator  Capper  or  Senator  Curtis,  from  Kansas,  suggest  who 
is  to  be  heard  first. 

Senator  Curtis.  Gov.  Stubbs,  we  will  probably  have  to  expedite 
the  hearing  as  much  as  possible,  so  I  think  you  better  make  a  state- 
ment first,  or  suggest  someone  else  if  you  prefer.  Suppose  you  open 
the  hearing  and  then  when  you  conclude  suggest  who  is  to  follow  you. 

Chairman  Haugen.  I  might  state  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  limit  this  hearing  to-day  to  one  hour,  as  no  more  time  will 
probably  be  desired,  but  we  will  allow  more  time  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
take  that  much  time  if  you  are  pressed  for  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  B.  STT7BBS,  FOBMERLY  GOVERNOR 
OF  KANSAS,  NOW  ENGAGED  IN  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY, 
LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Gentlemen  of  the  committees,  we  were  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  recognizing  the  importance  and  power  of  these  commit- 
tees, we  thought  perhaps  a  presentation  of  conditions  that  exist  ail 
through  the  stock-raising  district  where  cattle  are  bred,  fattened, 
and  sold — and  we  have  men  here  from  every  part  of  the  country — 
would  be  interesting  to  you,  and  so  we  have  sought  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  brief  statement  of  existing  conditions. 

The  price  of  cattle  has  declined  from  a  point  where  there  was  a 
reasonable  profit  in  them  a  few  weeks  ago  to  a  point  where  there  is 
a  good  big  substantial  loss  of  $25  or  $30  or  $40  a  head  upon  steers 
raised  out  in  our  country;  and  our  run  in  Kansas  is  from  200,000  to 
300,000  steers  a  year  fattening  them  for  the  market.  Mr.  Swain,  of 
the  First  National  Rank  of  Kansas  City,  has  estimated  that  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  prices  that  would  average  $50  a  head  on  steers  in 
our  part  of  the  country  since  this  decline  set  in  in  August,  and  it  has 
got  to  a  point  where  there  is  a  very  substantial  loss,  a  loss  that  will 
ruin  a  great  many  people  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  if  it  con- 
tinues -  and  it  has  already  almost  bankrupted  thousands  of  people: 
men  have  lost  everything  they  had  accumulated  in  a  lifetime,  having 
put  in  their  homes,  their  cattle,  and  still  owe  the  bank  some  money. 

I  know  of  one  man  interested  in  40,000  head  of  cattle  who  has 
suffered  a  tremendous  loss  and  sacrifice,  and  he  says  in  the  case  of 
some  of  his  cattle  he  has  lost  as  high  as  $70  a  head. 

We  thought  this  was  something  that  Congress  ought  to  know  about 
and  take  cognizance  of.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything 
that  your  committees  can  ao  to  help  in  the  present  prices,  but  we 
wanted  to  lay  the  matter  before  you. 

In  regard  to  an  outlet  for  this  beef,  I  understand  that  foreign 
shipments  of  beef  have  almost  ceased. 

The  feeder  buyer,  threatened  by  the  statements  of  such  men  as 
Ogden  Armour,  who  has  stated  puolicly,  and  whose  statement  has 
been  published  all  over  the  country,  that  there  would  be  a  big  drop 
in  prices  of  live  stock,  following  which,  Herbert  Hoover  made  a 
similar  statement,  and  confirmed  it  by  saying  that  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  production—  I  say  that  because  of  such  statements  the 
feeder  buyers  are  not  on  the  market.  The  people  who  have  been 
buving  fat  cattle  off  the  grass,  and  which  they  usually  do  by  the 
thousands  and  ten  thousands,  and  putting  them  in  feed  lots  for  fall 
and  winter  feeding,  have  absolutely  dropped  out  of  our  market.  So 
there  was  nothing  to  sustain  the  market  for  cattle  outside  of  what 
the  packers  oought  for  immediate  use  and  slaughter;  and  they  have 
only  bought  enough  to  last  four  or  five  days  at  a  time. 

As  for  the  packing-house  people,  we  met  them  in  Chicago  on 
Monday,  and  they  stated  that  they  were  afraid  to  pack  any  great 
quantity  of  meat  for  fear  the  Attorney  General  woula  conclude  they 
were  hoarding  and  might  cause  them  n  lot  of  trouble.  I  think  there 
have  been  some  goods  libeled,  both  eggs  and  meats,  by  the  Attorney 
General's  office.  I  do  not  know  what  he  personally  knew  about  that 
matter. 
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T  might  say  in  that  connection  that  we  had  a  long  conference  with 
the  Attorney  General  this  morning,  and  he  met  every  request  that 
we  made  along  the  lines  of  clarifying  the  situation  as  to  what  hoarding 
is,  so  that  the  packers  will  ha\e  perfect  freedom  to  go  ahead  and 
pack  oeef  the  same  as  they  usually  do. 

When  we  have  25,000  or  30,000  or  40,000  and  sometimes  50,000 
cattle  coming  into  Kansas  City  in  a  day,  it  is  impossible  to  sell  that 
number  for  the  usual  current  demand;  the  packers  have  to  pack  it 
and  save  it  for  future  use  just  as  you  store  potatoes  in  the  fall,  or 
apples,  or  wheat,  or  corn  when  it  is  ripe — we  have  to  take  our  crop 
of  cattle  to  harvest;  we  have  not  had  any  place  else  to  put  them. 
The  result  is  that  our  product  is  far  below  cost  of  production;  it  is 
driving  men  out  of  the  cattle  business  in  every  quarter  of  the  country 
from  the  Rio  Grande  River  as  far  north  as  we  are  acquainted.  I  know 
of  four  firms  of  cattlemen  in  Amarillo,  Tex. — and  I  can  give  you 
their  names  if  you  wish  them — who  spayed  their  heifers,  and  sold 
off  their  cows — 15,000  head — and  that  is  only  an  example  of  what  is 
going  on  generally  in  the  cattle  country,  from  the  small  cowman  to 
the  biggest  cowman. 

Senator  Curtis.  Governor,  would  it  disturb  you  for  me  to  ask  at 
this  point  what  the  packers  refused  to  do,  that  is,  refused  to  can  as 
they  have  done  heretofore  as  well  as  refusing  to  put  meats  in  cold 
storage,  to  which  you  have  already  referred  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  No,  sir;  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  I  believe 
I  said  that  the  packers  were  not  putting  meats  in  cold  storage;  but, 
in  addition,  they  are  not  putting  any  considerable  amount  of  meat 
in  cans. 

In  that  connection  I  might  say,  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
•demand  for  meats,  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  a  price  of  $4.50  a 
hundredweight  on  beef  shipped  to  the  Continent.  We  saw  the 
Shipping  Board  this  morning,  and  they  are  going  to  change  that  and 
<io  everything  they  can  to  make  their  price  as  low  as  it  can  be  made. 

Also,  as  to  the  matter  of  credits  abroad,  we  had  a  talk  with  the 
packers  pretty  much  all  day  Monday  in  Chi?ago,  and  they  said  that 
they  had  taken  all  the  foreign  currency  or  money  that  they  could 
use  at  all;  that  it  had  depreciated  to  such  an  extent.  I  think  the 
German  mark  is  down  to  6  cents  and  maybe  4  cents  now. 

We  are  here  in  Washington  now  trying  to  do  two  things:  We  are 
trying  to  get  the  question  of  hoarding  and  cold  storage  ironed  out  to 
where  the  packers  will  have  no  excuse  whatever  not  to  pack  these 
meats  as  they  usually  do;  and  to  try  if  possible  to  place  before  the 
administration  and  Members  of  the  Congress  the  need  of  credits  with 
foreign  countries,  so  that  the  packers  may  find  a  market  for  this  stuff. 
They  claim  that  they  can  market  it  at  a  good  profit  if  they  had  some 
system  of  credits. 

We  have  been  advised  since  we  came  here  that  you  have  some  bills 
in  the  Congress  that  will  very  soon  relieve  that  situation  to  a  great 
extent,  with  the  possibility  of  making  some  arrangements  for  loaning 
certain  sums  of  money  to  foreign  countries,  which  will  help  out  that 
matter. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress,  or  the  administration,  or  any 
sane  set  of  people  would  think  of  asking  cattlemen  to  sell  their 
products,  such  as  livestock  and  hogs,  at  a  price  that  is  far  below  cost 
of  production — so  low  that  it  will  drive  people  out  of  the  business 
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pell  mell  all  over  the  country,  while  every  other  product  is  selling 
at  a  good,  fair  profit,  and  some  things  at  a  very  high  profit,  and  at  a 
time  when  labor  is  at  the  highest  point  it  has  ever  been. 

And,  in  this  conne?tion,  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  we  are  paying  So  a  day  to  men  to  shock  feed  out  in  the  fields 
at  this  time  when  we  are  harvesting  feed,  and  $7  a  day  for  men  to 
drive  a  corn  binder,  and  $10  a  day  for  men  to  run  an  engine  for 
thrashing  outfit.  We  have  never  had  labor  as  scarce  nor  at  as  high 
a  price  on  the  farm  as  now.  We  have  never  had  a  time  when  it  was 
as  expensive  to  produce  meat  as  it  has  been  in  the  recent  past  and  is 
now.  Cattle  now  being  marketed  were  produced,  or  the  most  of  it 
at  least,  during  war  times,  when  the  Government  was  urging  every 
farmer  in  the  country  to  produce,  produce,  produce,  produce;  and 
with  the  statement  from  Mr.  Hoover  made  many  times  over,  that 
while  there  might  be  a  sudden  change  in  prices  for  grain  that  it 
would  take  years  to  restock  the  countries  of  the  world  with  live  stock, 
so  that  present  conditions  of  the  market  place  cattlemen  in  an 
unhappy  and  unusual  situation,  and  one  which  wTe  believe  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  whole  country. 

Wo  do  not  want  any  f avors.  We  do  not  want  any  big  profits. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  crowd  before  you — and  I  might  say  that 
they  own  over  100,000  head  of  cattle — there  is  not  a  one  of  them  who 
would  not  soil  every  hoof  he  has  at  cost.  A  good  many  of  them,  say 
they  will  take  S10  a  head  loss  and  quit.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  is  here 
and  who  has  thousands  of  cattle,  was  talking  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Wilson  &  Co.,  the  other  day,  and  he  told  him  ho  was  losing  $60  a 
head  on  his  cattle.  He  said,  ''Mr.  Wilson,  do  not  you  think  you 
could  give  us  a  price  so  that  I  would  not  lose  but  half  of  that;  so  that 
I  would  only  lose  $30  a  head?'*  He  wanted  to  get  some  small  relief 
somewhere.  I  think  that  is  the  general  feeling,  the  sentiment,  of  the 
stockmen. 

We  beliovo  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  when- 
ever it  can  be  made  on  a  basis  where  it  will  not  ruin  the  industrv. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  no  feeders  going  into  the  lots.  The  feed 
lots  are  bare,  comparatively — bare  as  compared  with  other  years. 
People  will  not  feed  cattle  unless  they  have  some  assurance  of  a 
market  for  them  that  will  be  reasonably  stable  and  will  give  promise 
of  a  fair  profit. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committees,  this  situation  is  going  to  eventually 
result  in  the  people  paying  higher  prices  for  their  meats.  It  is  a 
situation  that  does  not  give  promise  of  economy  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer.  We  realize  that  meats  are  very  high  now.  Wo 
know  that  the  consumer  wishes  relief  from  the  present  price  of  meat. 
But  we  should  not  ruin  one  set  of  men  in  helping  another. 

And,  in  this  connection,  I  want  to  say  that  we  think  we  know  where 
some  of  this  high  cost  of  meats  comes  in.  We  know  that  the  retailer 
is  getting  a  big  profit.  We  know  that  when  they  have  taken  off  So 
a  hundred  almost  on  an  average  from  our  cattle,  and  the  packer  has 
made  a  big  reduction  in  the  wholesale  price  of  his  meats,  that  the 
retail  price  of  meats  all  over  this  country,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  has  been  reduced  very  little,  and  in  many  instances  there  has 
not  been  one  cent  a  pound  reduction. 

We  know  that  after  a  man  breeds  a  "cow  and  feeds  her  and  keeps 
her  for  a  year  on  high-priced  feed,  and  raises  a  calf  and  keeps  him 
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until  he  is  3  or  4  years  old,  and  fattens  him  and  sends  him  to  the 
market,  and  the  railroad  transportation  is  paid,  and  the  packer  takes 
out  his  toll,  and  delivers  the  meat  on  the  block,  that  the  retailer  in 
many  instances  charges  as  much  for  cutting  that  meat  up  and  dis- 
tributing it  to  the  consumer  as  all  of  us  have  gotten  out  of  it  up  to 
that  time.  We  think  that  there  is  a  place  where  there  could  be  a 
very  material  reduction.  In  fact,  we  know  that  there  could  be  a  very 
material  reduction  in  the  retail  price  of  meat. 

I  repeat,  we  are  not  here  to  ask  any  favors.  We  are  not  here  to 
ask  you  to  do  anything  for  the  cattleman  that  is  unbusinesslike.  But 
we  want  you  to  recognize  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  we  want  to 
present  those  facts  to  you  just  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Phelan,  of  Philadelphia,  said  on  last  Monday  that  his  sister 
operated  11  meat  markets  in  Philadelphia — retail  meat  markets. 
He  said  that  her  operating  expenses  amounted  to  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  beef,  and  that  her  profits  were  19  per  cent,  and  she  added 
about  30  per  cent;  if  you  would  take  off  70  per  cent  over  and  above 
that  which  it  would  seem  some  of  them  charge,  it  would  be  a  big 
relief;  and  if  a  woman  can  operate  these  meat  markets  on  that  basis, 
we  think  almost  anybody  else  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  if  he  would 
use  only  ordinary  business  methods. 

Tom  Wilson,  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  in  response  to  my  inquiry,  sad  that 
their  retail  meat  market  was  operated  at  a  cost  of  8  per  cent;  that 
they  added  10  per  cent  to  the  meat  and  had  2  per  cent  profit  in  that. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  who,  I  know,  are  paying  all  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
more  in  many  cases,  especially  those  on  salaries — it  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  them  that  this  matter  be  gone  into  and  dug  down  to  the 
bottom  of,  and  that  we  find  out  what  the  facts  are,  and  w^here  the 
trouble  lies.  And  I  will  say  about  that  that  I  believe  there  might  be 
a  great  improvement  made  if  you  would  get  right  down  to  the  places 
where  the  larger  profits  than  ordinary  are  made,  where  the  exorbi- 
tant profits  are  cnarged.  I  believe  in  good  profit  to  everybody.  I 
am  glad  to  see  laborers  getting  a  good  price  for  their  work.  I  think 
they  have  been  starved  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  hope  they  wjll 
continue  to  get  good  prices  for  their  labor.  And  I  want  to  see  the 
farmer  and  the  live-stock  people  get  good  prices  for  their  products. 
1  want  to  see  fair  and  reasonable  returns  all  down  the  line.  But  I 
think  there  might  be  some  investigations  made  that  would  locate 

E  laces  where  there  is  as  much  as  100  per  cent  profit,  and  that  is  too 
igh.     If  you  make  20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  profit  on  a  staple 
product  you  are  getting  a  good  deal. 

I  think  some  of  these  great,  big  institutions  are  overgrown.  For 
instance,  for  farming  machinery  we  are  paying  pretty  good  prices. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  corn  binder  is  what  we  pay  out 
where  I  have  some  ranches  in  western  Texas — and  as  the  freight  rate 
gets  less,  that  price  is  reduced  as  we  come  East.  That  is  only  a 
sample  of  the  prices  that  are  being  paid.  The  farmer's  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  increased  and  increased  until  he  can  not  sell  foodstuffs  on 
the  basis  of  the  cheap,  old-fashioned  business  life.  With  these  con- 
ditions you  will  drive  him  out  of  business. 

I  know  thousands  of  men— I  know  men  within  a  territory  almost 
a  thousand  miles  square,  and  the  best  breeding  country  in  the  world, 
in  the  United  States  at  least,  where  every  man  I  know  who  has  a 
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herd  of  cows  wants  to  sell  those  cows  and  where  they  are  marketing 
their  calves  by  the  carload  and  even  the  train  loacl,  and  they  are 
being  slaughtered  and  sold  in  the  butcher  shops.  The  calf  crop  all 
over  that  territory  would  not  average  50  per  cent  this  year.  And  I 
will  guarantee  that  50  per  cent  of  those  they  have  have  already  been 
sent  to  market  and  slaughtered. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committees,  this  is  a  mighty  serious  situation  and 
one  worthy  of  your  most  careful  consideration.  I  believe  that  these 
committees  have  the  live-stock  and  farming  interests  at  heart.  I  am 
mighty  glad  to  tell  you  to-day  that  the  people  all  over  the  country 
appreciate  the  work  you  are  doing  down  here. 

Now  there  are  some  other  men  here  that  you  may  probably  like 
to  hear  from.  We  have  men  here  who  can  give  you  the  details, 
men  who  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  stuff. 

Senator  Curtis.  Gov.  Stubbs,  before  you  wind  up,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.  You  mentioned  a  matter  I  think  all  of  the  members 
of  these  two  committees  will  be  interested  in,  because  they  probably 
have  the  same  question  raised  by  their  constituents.  You  said  there 
was  trouble  about  ocean  rates,  and  told  about  our  visit  this  morning. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  why  that  was 
raised,  or  who  raised  that  point.  As  I  understand,  it  was  the 
packers. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  they  gave  that  as  one  reason  why  they 
could  not  export  beef  profitably. 

Senator  Curtis.  Wnat  about  ocean  rates  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  They  said  the  rates  were  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
before  the  war  and  now  thev  are  $4.50  a  hundred  pounds. 

Chairman  Haugen.  To  wnat  point  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Between  here  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  also  stated  that  England,  France,  and  Italy 
are  buying  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Yes;  buying  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Argen- 
tina, and  that  we  have  lost  out  on  that  market.  But  thefre  are  mar- 
kets over  in  Europe  where,  if  credit  could  be  arranged  for,  we  could 
sell  all  our  products. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  have  someone  else  cover 
that  point,  let  me  ask  what  about  the  Government  calling  in  loans 
to  cattlemen  ? 

Mr.  wStubbs.  A  year  ago  or  more  the  Government  undertook  to 
finance  a  lot  of  cattlemen  throughout  the  western  and  southwestern 
country  and  they  did  loan  several  million  dollars — I  could  not  say  just 
how  many  millions  of  dollars — to  them,  and  now,  since  the  big  slump 
in  the  price  of  cattle  has  come  on,  perhaps  half  of  those  loans,  I 
think  it  has  been  estimated,  has  been  paid  off.  But  I  would  not  say 
that  that  is  official.  I  have  been  told  that  about  one-half  of  those 
loans  have  already  been  paid  and  that  the  balance  of  them  the  Gov- 
ernment is  offering  to  the  banks  to  take  up;  that  the  Government 
does  not  want  to  cover  those  loans,  as  I  understand,  in  the  future. 
And  the  banks  all  over  the  country  are  not  caring  to  take  on  any 
cattle  loans  while  the  market  is  so  bad,  and  1  think  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  demand  for  feeder  stuff  and  young  stuff  is  as  limited  as 
it  is. 

Any  other  questions,  Senator  Curtis  ? 
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Senator  Curtis.  I  merely  wanted  you  to  cover  those  points. 

Chairman  Haugen.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  Government  calling 
the  loans  at  .this  time  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  The  Lord  only  knows. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  can  find  out  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  At  4.30  o'clock. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  We  are  going  over  to  inquire  about  it  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Capper.  I  think  they  told  us  they  wanted  to  wind  up  all 
war  functions. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  hear  in  our  country — and  we 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not — but  we  hear  it  was  not  a 
very  profitable  business  for  them;  that  so  many  cattle  died,  and  we 
had  such  a  bad  winter  last  winter,  that  the  business  was  not  very 
profitable.  That  is  the  report  out  through  our  country.  Anyway, 
the  Government  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  cattle-loan  business,  and 
maybe  the  Government  does  not  think  we  need  it  any  more. 

Representative  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  did  the  Govern- 
ment make  those  loans  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Through  the  banks. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Did  not  they  come  out  under  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  under  the  authority  of  that  act  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  They  made  them  that  way. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  am  reminded  to  say  that  two  months  ago 
Senator  Capper  and  a  number  of  Congressmen  and  citizens  of  Okla- 
homa and  probably  some  from  Kansas,  went  in  a  body  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  also  with 
the  chairman  or  the  acting  manager  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
Mr.  McLain,  and  at  that  conference  we  had  assurances  from  Gov. 
Harding  that  he  would  write  out  and  urge  the  banks  of  the  country, 
or  of  the  Federal  reserve  system,  to  extend  every  possible  accommo- 
dation they  could  to  people  who  were  carrying  stocks  of  cattle.  Also 
the  chairman  or  manager  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  Mr. 
McLain,  told  us  at  the  time  that  the  officers  of  the  corporation  felt 
that  their  authority  to  act,  or  rather  that  the  time  of  their  authority 
to  act  wa3  drawing  to  a  close  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  the 
act,  which,  I  believe,  extend  only  to  a  certain  period  beyond  the 
declaration  of  peace  or  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty.  At  that  time 
he  said  he  was  willing,  and  that  the  other  officers  of  the  corporation 
were  willing  to  strain  a  point  in  so  far  as  they  could,  and  that  they 
would  not  call  the  loans  that  were  out  at  the  time,  at  least  until  com- 

Eelled  to  do  so,  and  also  that  they  would  issue  a  statement  that  could 
e  circulated  as  much  as  possible,  that  they  would  make  loans  to 
anyone  who  required  funds  for  the  exportation  of  meat  products. 
I  offer  that  as  an  explanation  of  what  happened  at  our  conference. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Very  good. 

Representative  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  was  that  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  About  the  last  days  of  July  or  1st  of  August. 

Senator  Capper.  No;  it  was  early  in  July. 

Senator  Kendrick.  So  it  was. 

Senator  Cappers  About  the  first  week  in  July. 

Senator  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Of  this  year  ? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes ;  a  little  more  than  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Well,  all  the  information  we  had  was  hearsay,  from 
the  banks  and  people  down  in  the  counlry  there. 
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Now,  just  a  word  further.  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  what  I  said 
to  the  packers  in  Chicago  about  legislation.  We  think  that  you 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter  and  a  good  deal  ,of  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  these  big  corporations  and  big  institution-, 
and  I  am  going  to  say  this  for  mvself  only — I  do  not  speak  for  the 
committee  that  is  here — and  we  did  not  come  down  here  to  discuss 
legislation.  The  committee  of  conference  that  sent  this  commit  tee 
down  here  was  called  especially  in  connection  with  market  conditions, 
and  we  came  down  here  supposing  that  your  committee  would  not 
be  in  session,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  brought  anv  data  along  or 
intended  to  discuss  the  matter  of  legislation.  But  I  have  had  sev- 
eral telegrams  and  letters  and  requests  to  come  down  here  to  address 
this  committee,  and  I  am  going  to  say  just  one  word  in  regard  to 
my  attitude  on  this  question  of  legislation.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  man  among  these  35  or  38  men  who  are  present  who  does  not 
believe  in  stringent  regulatory  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
packing  house  interests. 

Personally  I  believe  that  that  ought  to  be  along  the  line,  very 
largely  along  the  line,  of  national  bank  legislation,  with  a  commission 
or  bureau  of  corporations  in  charge,  and  have  these  packing  houses 
organized  under  the  Federal  law,  and  that  it  should  prescribe  how 
they  should  keep  their  books  and  what  they  can  do  and  what  th«\v 
can  not  do,  and  that  they  should  be  checked  up  as  regularly  as  the 
national  banks  are  checked  up,  and  that  you  should  have  the  same 
power  and  control  over  them  that  you  have  over  the  national  banks 
and  an  effective  and  efficient  law.  And  I  want  to  sav  that  I  have 
seen  verv  few  men  who  would  object  to  that  kind  of  law.  I  believe 
that  it  could  be  enacted  quickly,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good, 
safe  plan  for  all  these  big  corporations. 

I  do  not  think  that  your  Sherman  antitrust  law  is  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on.  You  have  not  been  able  to  enforce  it  or  make  it 
effective  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  I  believe  you  should  proceed 
along  a  new  line,  where  vou  will  have  control.  A  law  that  is  ineff- 
fective  is  worse  than  no  law  at  all;  it  stands  in  the  way  of  good  laws. 
The  Sherman  antitrust  law  helped  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  when  you 
prosecuted  them.  It  will  help  the  packers  as  long  as  you  live  if  you 
prosecute  them  under  that  law.  But  you  can  pass  a  law  in  clear  and 
plain  terms,  defining  what  their  rights  are,  and  thereby  you  will 
improve  packing  house  conditions  as  much  as  the  good,  laws  you 
have  enacted  have  helped  banking  conditions. 

There  is  not  a  banker  in  the  United  States  who  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  old  private  hanks,  if  he  has  a  good  bank  and  is  running 
it  right.  Nobody  knows  nor  can  anyone  estimate  the  value  of  the 
banking  law  to  the  banks  of  tin*  country.  1  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  a  proper  law  with  regard  to  the  packing  house  interests 
would  be  just  as  good  and  have  just  as  fine  an  effect,  if  not  of  even 
greater  benefit  to  them.  You  should  have  a  law  under  which  you 
would  tell  them  v.  hat  to  do.  and  have  the  power  to  enforce  whal 
vou  saw  The  idea  of  •joing  into  court  and  spending  a  vear  or  two 
pioMvuiing  a  big  packer,  and  even  fining  him  $50,000,  or  $5.0(KJ; 
why,  he  <  an  do  ju-t  like  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  did,  get  the  money 
back  the  n -\(  day  or  tb£ritt£t  week,  if  he  wants  to.  It  is  absolute 
folly  and  foolishness  fir  viewpoint.      I  believe  that  all  of  these 

big  corporations  ougb  filiated  just  like  the  banks  have  been 
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regulated — the  Steel  Trust,  the  Leather  Trust,  the  Harvester  Trust, 
and  every  one  of  them.  I  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  regulated. 
I  mean  the  big  ones,  those  that  are  big  enough  so  that  they  are  a 
menace  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  they  ought 
to  be  regulated  in  that  sort  of  way.  If  they  disobey  the  law,  the 
Government  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  properly  and  promptly 
take  care  of  the  situation.  As  long  as  they  attend  to  their  business 
they  wrill  never  be  disturbed.  Nobody  ever  disturbs  a  national 
bank.  I  have  been  the  president  of  a  national  bank  for  a  good 
many  years  myself,  and  I  know  that  they  are  not  disturbed  as  long 
as  they  follow  out  the  requirements  of  the  law.  If  something  goes 
wrong  they  tell  vou  to  correct  it.  If  vou  do  not  correct  it  thev  can 
come  in  and  turn  the  key  in  the  door.  They  do  not  have  to  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  anywhere  else.  I  do  not 
think  the  packers  are  any  better  or  any  worse  than  the  bankers  of 
the  country  or  any  other  class  of  people.  I  believe  we  all  ought  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  legislation;  and  I  believe  the  sooner  you  get 
it  on  the  books  the  better  it  will  be  for  you.  That  is  my  own  per- 
sonal view  of  this  tiling. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  this  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  before  you.  We  have 
stockmen  here  who  handle  all  kinds  of  cattle — stock  cattle  and  fat 
cattle — and  if  you  would  like  to  hear  from  them  we  will  give  you 
some  of  the  best  testimony  you  ever  had  in  the  world  on  the  cattle 
question. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  committee  said  they  would  give  you  an  hour 
or  a  little  longer  if  necessary.     Who  do  you  want  next  ? 

Representative  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  In  your  conference 
with  the  packers  in  Chicago,  did  they  mention  in  any  way  the  pro- 
posed cold-storage  law  as  influencing  them  in  their  decision  not  to 
put  meats  in  storage  2 

Mr.  Stubbs.  They  said  that  the  libeling  of  goods  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Attornev  General  in  prosecuting  them  for  cold-storage  viola- 
tions— which  they  denied,  of  course,  that  thev  had  ever  violated  any 
law — that  this  situation  wras  a  menace  to  them  and  they  did  not 
feel  justified  in  putting  their  meats  in  cold  storage. 

Representative  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  But  they  did  not  men- 
tion the  cold-storage  bill  now  pending  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  did.  I  did  not  know  that 
you  had  a  new  law  on  that  subject  in  prospect. 

Representative  Anderson.  Did  they  refer  to  the  libel  provision  in 
the  present  leislation? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  did.  But  they  referred  to 
the  way  their  goods  had  been  libeled;  eggs  and  meats,  and  to  the 
newspaper  reports  that  they  were  going  to  be  prosecuted,  and  that 
some  of  the  local  district  attorneys  said  they  had  evidence  of  all  kinds 
against  them;  and  the  packers  said  they  Had  just  been  so  harassed 
so  much  about  it  that  they  did  not  know  where  they  were,  and  that 
they  were  not  going  to  pack  meat  and  put  meat  in  cold  storage  until 
they  did  knowr  where  they  were. 

Representative  RuBY/That  is  the  matter  that  you  took  up  with 
the  Attorney  General  i 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Yes;  and  he  is  going  to  make  a  written  statement 
about  that.  That  is  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  will  be  absolutely 
clear,  I  think,  and  will  clear  up  the  cold-storage  proposition. 
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Chairman  Haugen.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  packers 
were  opposed  to  the  pending  cold-storage  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  do  not  think  that  they  discussed  cold-storage  legis- 
lation. If  they  did,  it  has  escaped  my  mind.  However,  they  dis- 
cussed the  cold-storage  situation  quite  extensively  and 

Chairman  Haugen  (interposing).  And  the  prosecutions? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir.  They  said  they  were  charged  with  hoarding 
goods,  and  that  they  were  charged  with  all  sorts  of  crimes  under  the 
cold-storage  laws,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other  so  much  that  they  did 
not  feel  like  storing  up  a  lot  of  stuff  with  the  uncertainties  of  the 
present  situation.  I  think,  however,  when  the  Attorney  General 
makes  his  statement  the  situation  will  be  clear,  for  I  have  no  doubt 
from  what  he  said  that  he  will  clear  that  up,  do  not  you,  Senator 
Curtis? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Do  you  think  that  the  packers  could  be  regu- 
lated under  some  commission  rather  than  under  some  particularly 
defined  law  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Either  a  commission  or  a  controller.  That  is,  a  com- 
mission of  three,  or  something  like  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currencv. 
I  do  not  know  but  what  if  you  could  get  a  good  man,  he  would 
handle  it  about  as  good  as  a  commission. 

Chairman  Haugen.  And  put  them  all  under  it  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  would  make  it  a  department  of  corporations.  I 
would  not  stop  with  the  packers.  We  have  trusts  in  everything  in 
the  United  States  except  in  farm  products  that  I  know  of.  Do  you 
know  of  anything  else  that  to-day  is  not  included  in  a  trust  ? 

Chairman  Haugen.  Why  can  a  commission  be  trusted  any  more 
than  a  court  to  enforce  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Well  you  have  a  mighty  good  law  in  connection  with 
the  banks  and  your  Comptroller  of  tne  Currency  can  handle  that  mat- 
ter under  the  law,  but,  even  with  good  laws,  in  a  court  you  will  get 
delays  year  after  year.  Take  somebody  who  has  authority,  similar 
to  that  given  under  the  national  bank  laws,  and  you  will  get  some- 
thing done.  Under  their  charter  if  a  national  bank  violates  the  law, 
and  they  have  evidence  of  it,  they  can  go  in  and  take  charge.  And 
why  not  be  in  the  same  position  in  connection  with  a  packing  house, 
the  same  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  and  clean  it  up. 

Chairman  Haugen.  What  do  you  think  of  the  experien  e  we  have 
had  with  the  packers  ?  We  have  been  licensing  ana  regulating  them 
under  war  conditions  and  they  have  increased  their  profits  $121,- 
000,000.     What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about  that:  I  happened 
to  be  here  at  the  conference  Mr.  Hoover  called,  and  when  he  appointed 
Mr.  Cotton  to  take  charge  of  packing  houses.  I  suggested  time  and 
again  that  they  not  only  limit  the  profits  to  9  per  cent,  which  they 
did,  but  Mr.  Cotton  told  me  in  a  conference,  and  he  told  the  same 
thing  to  others,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  they  would  make  9 

£er  cent  or  20  per  cent;  that  he  had  no  way  of  knowing.  I  told 
[r.  Hoover  there  was  no  way  under  God's  Heaven  of  knowing  about 
the  packing  houses  unless  he  took  charge  of  their  books  and  took 
charge  of  the  business,  and  thereby  knew  what  they  did. 

Chairman  Haugen.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  took  charge 
of  their  books  and  knew  what  they  did.  Do  you  suggest  another 
Cotton  to  regulate  them  ? 
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Mr.  Stubbs.  No;  and  I  did  not  want  Cotton  to  regulate  them. 
I  would  appoint  somebody — well,  I  do  not  think  that  ]ust  because 
Mr.  Cotton  was  a  complete  failure  in  charge  of  that  matter  that  that 
condemns  the  system  at  all. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Well,  but  unfortunately,  you  or  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  administrator  or  commissioner. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Well,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
pretty  satisfactory,  generally,  hasn't  it? 

Chairman  Haugen..  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  now  about  Mr.  Cotton 
and  our  experience  with  the  packers — and  we  will  include  the  millers 
and  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  would  put  them  all  in. 

Chairman  Haugen.  iou  are  satisfied  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  done  all  right  and  want  them  continued  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Haugen.  They  say  that  the  packers  are  guilty  of  every 
evil  practice  under  the  sun,  even  under  Government  regulation;  that 
they  have  resorted  to  every  means  of  violating  the  law;  that  that  is 
what  we  have  under  Government  regulation.  Do  you  want  that 
continued  ?     That  is  our  experience. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  would  not  leave  the  laws  as  you  have  them.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  I  have  told 
you  that.  I  would  not  give  a  5-cent  piece  for  your  Sherman  anti- 
trust law;  would  you  ? 

Chairman  Haugen.  It  might  be  improved  upon. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Well,  but  you  can  not  get  a  case  through  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  years. 

Chairman  Haugen.  The  drafting  of  laws  is  one  thing  and  enforce- 
ment is  another.  Is  it  a  matter  of  a  defect  in  the  law  or  in  the 
enforcement  thereof  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  If  you  have  a  President  of  the  United  States  who 
would  appoint  a  man  and  he  did  not  do  his  duty  he  would  fire  him 
all  right.     He  ought  to  fire  such  a  man. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Yes;  he  ought  to  do  it,  but  he  is  not  firing 
them. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Well,  I  am  not  responsible,  happily. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time 
pursuing  this  subject,  but  just  wanted  to  get  your  views  upon  it. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Who  will  you  have  next  ? 

(There  were  half  a  dozen  calls  from  the  visitors  in  the  room 
"Mercer.") 

Mr.  Stubbs.  It  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  Joe  Mercer, 
secretary  of  our  State  Livestock  Association,  and  also  sanitary  com- 
missioner and  the  secretary  of  this  commission. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Brewer  first. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Very  well,  if  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  gentlemen 
present,  I  will  first  introduce  Mr.  Brewer. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  P.  BEEWEE,  VICE  PEESIDEHT,  THE 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMEECE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Chairman  Haugen.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Brewer. 
Mr.  Brewer.  I  think  what  I  have  said  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  what  Gov.  Stubbs  has  stated  about  the  calling  of  loans 
by  this  War  Finance  Corporation,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  that 
matter  and  straighten  it  up  a  little.  It  happened  in  this  way:  About 
a  month  ago  the  cattle-loan  agency  in  Dallas,. Tex. — which  is  about 
the  only  agency  that  really  did  any  cattle-loan  business — sent  to  all 
of  the  banks  in  our  territory  a  list  of  their  loans,  with  roq  :o;t  t:i\t  we 
take  as  manv  of  them  as  we  felt  like  taking. 

At  the  same  time  it  wrote  to  the  different  operators  that  they  trusted 
they  could  get  their  loans  in  a  commercial  way  or  through  farm  banks. 
While  that  was  not,  possibly,  intended  as  an  absolute  call  of  those 
loans,  I  think  if  any  of  us  got  a  letter  from  our  bank  that  asled  if  we 
could  not  get  our  loan  placed  in  some  other  way,  we  would  naturally 
think  it  was  a  call  of  the  loan.  The  statement  was  made  that  our 
feeder  market  was  absolutely  dead,  caused  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  loans  to  be  made,  and  the  feeders,  not  knowing  what  the 
price  of  cattle  would  be,  would  naturally  refrain  from  buying  cattle 
on  the  market  and  feeding  them. 

There  is  no  question,  gentlemen  of  the  committee  about  the  cattle- 
men in  our  country  being  in  very  serious  shape.  One  of  our  cattle- 
men, who  is  here,  I  think  three  or  four  weeks  ago  sold  some  steeis  at 
815  or  $1()  a  hundred,  and  had  to  take  SO  a  hundred  last  week  for 
the  same  steers.     That  is  a  ruinous  condition. 

Chairman  Havoen".  Why  was  the  call  for  those  loans  sent  out  ? 
Mr.  Brewer.  I  do  not  know. 
Chairman  IIaugex.  When  was  that  call  sent  out. 
Mr.  Brewer.  About  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago. 
Chairman  Haugen.  Was  that  about  the  time  of  the  President's 
message  and  when  this  propaganda  started  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Probably  so;  about  six  weeks  ago.  Xow,  of  course, 
that  is  having  a  great  effect  upon  us  down  there.  Whether  it  is  the 
packer,  or  whether  it  is  this  propaganda  being  published  by  the 
department,  or  whether  it  was  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  that  about 
twice  as  much  goods  were  raised  as  necessary,  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  do  know  that  we  are  suffering. 

I  also  made  a  statement  before  our  committee  on  yesterday  about 
the  attitude  of  the  banks  in  our  country.  I  do  not  know  w&ether  I 
was  misunderstood  or  not.  Some  of  the  men  thought  1  said  we  were 
calling  loans,  but  1  did  not.  I  did  state,  howrever,  that  if  this  condi- 
tion continued  and  some  remedy  was  not  had  we  would  be  back  on 
the  $30  or  840  basis  for  loaning  money  on  steers,  because  we  would 
not  certainly  want  to  loan  on  present  prices.  We  want  to  figure  on 
collecting  the  loans  that  we  make. 

Something  is  going  to  have  to  be  done.  I  think  from  an  economic 
standpoint  if  a  man  has  to  take  $50  a  head  out  of  his  profits  of  past 
years  to  make  up  a  loss  this  year  it  is  just  as  much  an  economic  loss 
as  if  the  man  failed  and  the  bank  lost  the  money.  There  is  something 
evidently  wrong  when  the  live-stock  industry  is  suffering  and  others 
are  not;  and  wheat  values  and  cereals  and  corn  and  aU  are  based  on 
the  Government  price  of  wheat,  if  wheat  is  high,  it  naturally  carries 
with  it  all  these  other  food  products. 
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Senator  Gronna.  Do  the  big  packers  make  loans  to  cattlemen  in 
ycur  State? 

Mv.  Bur.wra.  Yes,  sir;  every  big  packer  has  a  cattle-loan  company. 

Sau-lo:'  Gronna.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  great  many  witnesses 
who  have  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  that  never  in  their  experience  have  they  found  the 
big  packers  calling  loans.     What  is  your  opinion  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  I  really  could  not  say.  Not  being  on  the 
inside,  I  do  not  know.  .  But  I  will  say  this  much,  that  there  have 
been  a  great  many  loans  collected  in  the  Southwest,  especially  during 
the  last  year,  in  the  El  Paso  country,  in  New  Mexico  and  southwestern 
Texas,  where  the  drought  hit  them  and  then  severe  winter  hit  them. 
The  losses  have  been  very  severe  and  collections  have  been  pushed 
there  vigorously. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  that  the  testimony  given  before  our 
committee  has  been  almost  unanimous  that  the  big  packers  have  not 
forced  collections  of  their  loans.     I  was  wondering  about  that. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  I  can  say  that  I  think  not.  I  don't  think  that 
they  have.  And  why  should  they  ?  Why  would  a  big  packer,  who 
is  in  business  in  the  killing  of  cattle  and  production  .of  meats,  call 
loans  that  would  put  out  of  business  the  very  people  that  he  is  making 
his  money  out  of?  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  State-wide  calling  of  loans  by  the  packers.  How- 
ever, I  say  they  have  been  very  drastic  in  their  collections  down 
there  in  the  drought-stiicken  district. 

Representative  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Is  that  the  packer? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  practically  all  loans.  I  do  not  think  the 
packei  s  are  any  worse  than  anybody  else.  Naturally  if  you  had  a  loan 
of  $80  on  a  steer  and  $50  is  being  taken  off  of  that  steer  in  one  week 
or  two  weeks,  if  you  have  any  heart  for  your  stockholders,  or  any  hope 
that  your  bank  is  going  to  live,  you  will  probably  look  after  that  loan. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  packer  can  be  criticized  for  trying  to  keep  a 
loan  solvent.     Not  at  all. 

Senator  Gronna.  No.  But  is  not  it  also  true  that  the  Federal 
Government  encouraged  and  advised  the  stockmen  of  the  countiy  to 
increase  production? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Gronna.  To  go  into  the  feeding  of  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  That  is  what  I  intended  to  say  just  as  you  started. 
Gov.  Stubbs  has  gone  into  the  wheat  business  and  you  have  absolutely 
guaranteed  the  price  on  it  until  next  July.  And  I  think  every  Sen- 
ator, every  Congressman,  every  Government  official,  every  Red  Cross 
worker,  every  Liberty  loan  worker,  and  everybody  else  has  been 
preaching  production  for  the  last  t^vo  or  three  years.  In  this  live- 
stock business  it  takes  two  or  three  years  to  produce  a  steer,  and  when 
a  man  has  once  started  on  producing  a  steer  at  the  prevailing  high 
prices  for  feed  he  must  go  through  with  that  yearling;  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  say  to  the  wheat  man,  "  We  will  see  you  through 
to  the  completion  of  your  crop,"  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tlovernment 
is  in  honor  bound  pledged  to  go  through  with  these  cowmen.  After 
the  cowman  has  been  encouraged  to  buy  nis  feeders,  or  to  produce 
feeders,  the  Government  should  take  the  same  interest  to  see  that 
those  cattle  are  properly  matured  and  gotten  to  the  market. 

Senator  Gronna.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  only  fair,  not  only  to 
the  stockman  but  to  the  public,  not  to  enforce  collection  of  loans. 
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Mr.  Brewer.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Gronna.  After  having  advised  people  to  go  into  that  par- 
ticular industry. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Certainly.  And  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
something  done  to  keep  these  prices  up  so  that  the  banks  whose 
capital  and  whose  money  is  in  jeopardy  can  go  ahead.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  bank  in  our  country  that  would  think  of  calling  a 
loan  unless  they  were  in  immediate  jeopardy. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  are  connected  with  a  national  bank  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  With  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Kansas 
City. 

Senator  Kenprick.  That  is  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  south- 
west countrv  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes;  the  largest  bank  west  of  Chicago. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
purpose  in  calling  the  loans  was  to  lower  the  price  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Oh,  no.     Do  you  mean  by  the  Government  ? 

Chairman  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Haugen.  It  was  stated  in  the  President's  message  that 
everything  would  be  done  that  was  possible  to  be  done  to  lower  prices 
of  wheat  and  other  products. 

Mr.  Brewer.  The  letter  that  went  out  was  to  this  effect:  The  war 
being  over  we  desire  to  wind  up  this  agency  and  we  desire  you  to 
look  for  your  loans  along  commercial  lines. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Alter  all,  it  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
call  of  loans  came  at  the  same  time  as  this  movement  for  a  lowering 
of  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Perhaps  so.  Personally  I  have  my  own  ideas  about 
profiteering.  I  think  the  corner  grocery  store  and  the  little  meat 
market  is  your  real  profiteer.  If  you  want  to  have  the  dear  people  to 
get  stuff  cheaper  you  must  curb  some  of  these  fellows  who  are  getting 
really  exorbitant  prices. 

Chairman  Haugen.  I  will  read  to  you  from  the  President's  message : 

Wheat  shipments  and  credits  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  our  wheat  can  and  will  be 
limited  and  controlled  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  raise  but  rather  to  lower  the  price  of 
flour  here. 

I  was  curious  to  know  if  this  movement  was  in  line  with  the  policy 
in  lowering  the  price  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Brewer.  The  Federal  reserve  bank  in  our  district,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  sown  broadcast  a  speech  by  Gov.  Harding,  wondering 
whether  or  not  we  should  export  goods;  whether  ceasing  to  export 
goods  would  not  help  to  reduce  the  price.  That  is  being  sent  broad- 
cast. I  think  Mr.  Crocker  has  a  copy  of  that  speech  he  made  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  legislation  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  No;  I  am  a  good  deal  like  Gov.  Stubbs.  I  think  that 
there  should  be  something  done  on  price  fixing  or  licensing,  like  the 
national  banks.  You  take  a  bank  in  our  town,  and  it  can  only  loan 
its  money  at  a  legal  rate  of  interest,  irrespective  of  the  volume  of 
business  it  does.  And  if  the  volume  of  business  it  does  does  not 
justify  that  rate,  it  has  to  go  out  of  business  or  go  broke.    I  think 
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the  retail  store  ought  to  be  governed  along  exactly  the  same  lines. 
It  is  the  little  fellow  who  is  doing  your  profiteering. 

Representative  Tincher.  Do  you  think  that  the  packers  are  pay- 
ing all  that  thev  ought  to  pay  for  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.*  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  I  do.  But  if  the  packers 
paid  any  more  and  the  retailer  got  his  proportionate  increase,  you 
could  not  live  on  your  salary  up  here  as  a  Congressman. 

Representative  Tincher.  We  can  not  do  that,  anyway.  But  take 
pork  products  during  the  month  of  August;  live  pork  went  down  from 
22*  cents  to  16  £  cents  a  pound  during  that  month 

Mr.  Brewer  (interposing).  Did  it  go  down  to  the  retailer  in  any 

way? 

Representative  Tincher  (interposing).  I  was  going  to  suggtst  that 
my  information  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  there  was  a 
margin  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  fresh  pork  between  the  price  the  packer 
paid  for  the  live  hoe  and  the  price  the  product  was  sold  for,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  there  was  a  margin  of  22$  cents, 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  of  course,  I  have  no  definite  suggestions  to 
make  on  legislation,  other  than  this:  We  do  know  that  we  are  suffering. 
We  do  know  that  if  this  condition  keej  s  up  and  there  is  nothing  left 
of  the  cattlemen,  we  are  going  to  be  out  of  a  job,  certainly.  I  would 
a  good  deal  rather  see  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  looking  for 
the  high  cost  of  living,  go  all  the  way  down  the  line.  If  I  were  exam- 
ining my  bank  I  would  not  take  one  note  out  and  leave  the  rest;  I 
would  go  through  the  whole  lot.  I  would  thoroughly  investigate  all 
the  notes. 

Chairman  Haugen.  They  made  quite  a  thorough  investigation  and 
a  comprehensive  report,  which  satisfied  me  at  least. 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  believe  that  Secretary  Houston  wanted  to  know, 
on  yesterday,  how  a  man  could  arrive  at  who  was  profiteering;  how 

{rou  could  tell  that  the  retailer  was  profiteering.  I  told  him  it  would 
>e  very  easy,  indeed ;  to  just  take  the  price  he  is  selling  his  goods  for 
and  compare  it  with  the  wholesaler's  bill,  and  it  would  not  require  a 
very  smart  man  to  figure  out  what  the  retailer's  profits  were. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Has  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  live  stock 
resulted  in  lowering  the  price  at  which  the  packer  sells  to  the  retailers  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Chairman  Haugen.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  of  that? 

Mr.  Brewer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  Have  you  seen  in  any  of  the  papers  out  your 
way  advertisements  of  the  American  Institute  of  Meat  rackers  carry- 
ing what  purported  to  be  the  testimony  of  certain  witiuss(  s  who  have 
been  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Senator  Harrison.  They  have  carried  it. 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  pamphlet  of  their  views  as  to 
the  Kenvon  and  Kendrick  bills. 

Senator  Harrison.  Well,  that  is  in  furtherance  of  their  educational 
propaganda,  as  the  witnesses  representing  the  packers  said — which, 
no  eloubt,  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  was,  who  is  it  that  you  think  pays  for  tnat  advertising  expense, 
the  cattle  people  or  the  consumers  ? 
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Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  of  course,  primarily  the  packer  pays  for  it,  and 
he,  naturally,  as  any  other  business  man  would,  would  take  it  out  of 
the  price  he  pays  for  his  product. 

While  I  am  not  for  the  packers  particularly,  I  will  tell  you  that  as 
a  business  man  I  would  certainly  look  after  the  integrity  of  my  busi- 
ness. I  think  that  the  legislation  toward  the  packer  ought  to  be  sound 
and  ought  to  be  sensible.  I  do  not  believe  that  just  because  some- 
thing happens  you  ought  to  kick  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  the  ribs  01 
chew  the  packers'  ear  particularly.  I  think  you  ought  to  go  pretty 
thoroughly  into  the  subject.  I  know  that  if  I  were  a  packer  and 
thought  I  was  being  mistreated  I  would  get  out  a  propaganda,  just 
like  the  cattlemen  or  anybody  else  would  do,  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  stand  by  the  cattlemen  and  find  out  who  is  profiteering. 
If  the  packer  is  to  blame,  legislation  might  help  the  situation.  But 
the  fellow  that  I  think  ought  to  be  lpoked  after  is  the  retailer. 

Representative  Tincher.  Under  the  war  measures  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  regulate  the  retail  merchant. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Some  one  suggested  not  long  ago  this,  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  pretty  good  idea,  although  I  have  not  gone  clear  through  with 
it,  and  that  is  to  stamp  the  original  price  on  each  article  sent  out. 
That  would  let  the  dear  people  holler  if  the  retailer  asked  60  cents  for 
an  11 -cent  package. 

Representative  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  mean  to  stamp 
a  steer  l 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  meant  package  goods. 

Representative  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  would  treat  them 
all  alike,  wouldn't  vou? 

Mi-.  Brewer.  Well,  something  ought  to  be  done  along  that  line  if 
Congress  can  get  to  it. 

Representative  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Relative  to  the  small 
butcher  and  the  retail  grocer  profiteering,  is  it  your  experience  that 
very  many  of  these  small  retail  men  have  big  bank  accounts  ?  Isn* t 
it  a  fact  that  the  most  of  them  are  struggling  and  make  only  a  fail 
living  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  is  that  there  are  too  many 
of  them.  If  you  had  a  dozen  national  banks  in  a  town  that  only 
required  one  bank,  the  chances  are  there  would  be  nine  busted  banks, 
with  your  present  laws. 

Representative  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  I  think  you  are  stating 

the  facts  there. 

Representative  Anderson.  While  we  are  on  this  profiteering  busi- 
ness, I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  I  have  a  chart  here  that 
shows  on  the  1st  of  August  the  price  of  pork  was  a  little  above  $22 
a  hundredweight,  and  the  price  of  pork  loins  about  $34.50  a  hundred- 
weight; and  on  the  last  day  of  August  the  price  of  pork  was  down  to 
$16?70  a  hundredweight  and  the  price  of  pork  loins  was  up  to  $38. 
Would  you  think  that  was  profiteeiing? 

M. .  Brewer.  Do  you  mean  the  wholesale  price  ? 

Representative  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Down  $10  in  one  place  and  $4  in  the  other? 

Representative  Anderson.  On  the  last  of  August  pork  was  down 
to  $16.70  and  pork  loins  up  to  $38. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  that. 
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Representative  Anderson.  I  want  you  to  take  a  glance  at  this 
chart. 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  those  matters.  Here  is  a 
difference  between  Boston  and  Chicago  prices,  I  see  here  on  this 
chart. 

Representative  Anderson.  That  is  the  difference  between  the 
price  paid  to  the  producer  of  pork  and  the  price  received  by  the 
packer  for  pork  loins. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  in  a  question  like  that  I  would  want  the  packer 
to  explain  it. 

Representative  Anderson.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  needs  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Brewer.  You  understand  I  am  not  taking  the  side  of  the 
packer. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  would  like  to  know  who  made  that  chart,  the 
authority  for  it. 

Representative  Anderson.  I  think  this  chart  was  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  that  chart  correct,  Mr.  Barrett? 

Mr.  Barrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Where  did  you  get  the  reports  upon  which  it  is 
based  ? 

Mr.  Barrett.  The  bottom  line  shows 

Senator  Gronna.  No;  where  did  you  get  the  reports? 

Mr.  Barrett.  These  are  made  from  the  daily  reports  received  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  just  anxious  to  fix  the  responsibility  so 
that  in  the  future  we  can  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Barrett.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  did  nothing  except 
to  chart  it.  It  got  the  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Chairman  Haugen.  What  market  cities  does  it  refer  to? 

Mr.  Barrett.  New  York  and  Boston. 

Representative  Anderson.  It  is  the  Chicago  live  hog  price  and 
the  New  York  and  Boston  loin  prices. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  in  both  instances  is  it  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Barrett.  Yes,  sir;  and  of  course  the  retail  prices  are  still 
higher. 

Senator  Gronna.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Brewer,  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  just  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  the  bankers  01  the 
West  are  concerned  we  are  certainly  interested  in  the  price  paid  for 
these  cattle  and  the  success  of  our  cattlemen.  And  the  only  reason 
that  I  came  on  east  is  that  interest. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  not  it  the  general  conviction  of  your  com- 
mittee who  came  on  here  that  the  most  practical  or  direct  form  of 
relief  would  be  through  a  broadening  of  the  foreign  demand  for  this 
product  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Unquestionably  so.  Of  course  I  presume,  quite 
naturally,  as  in  everything  else,  the  exchange  rate  is  wnat  is  worrying 
now  more  than  anything  else.  To  give  you  an  illustration  of  what 
the  exchange  rate  means,  a  concern,  the  Smeltzer  Sporting  Arms 
Co.  had  225  pounds  sterling  to  send  to  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  for 

folf  sticks.     We  purchased  pounds  sterling  at  a  price  that  gave 
im  an  additional  discount  of  $158  on  the  $1,100  bill.     That  w  uld 
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indicate  just  about  what  it  is  doing  to  that  class  of  business.  Unless 
something  is  done  we  simply  can  not  export  goods,  that  is  all.  It 
is  up  to  tne  Government  to  render  some  help  along  the  line  of  exten- 
sion of  credits,  or  provide  conditions  so  that  we  can  export. 

Another  thing,  brought  to  our  attention  on  yesterday,  is  that  the 
Shipping  Board  is  charging  S4.50  a  hundred  on  meats  as  against 
60  cents  a  hundred  prior  to  the  war.  That  has  probably  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  there  are  no  exports. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  have  the  promise  of  some  relief  in  a 
modification  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  Brewer.  We  have.     Haven't  we,  Gov.  Stubbs? 

Mr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Was  anything  said  about  a  reduction  in  shipping 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Stubhs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  had  a  very  satisfactory  interview  with  the 
Shipping  Board  this  morning  on  that. 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Hauoen.  Gov.  Stubbs,  who  will  you  have  next? 

Mr.  Stubbs,  Mr.  Newman,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  joint  committee,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  Mr.  Xcwman,  a  hanker  and  livestock  man,  of  Kansas. 

Chairman  Haugex.  Please  give  your  name  and  address  to  the 
reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  C.  NEWMAN,  BANKER  AND  LIVE- 
STOCK RAISES,  KANSAS. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  very  much  in  addition 
to  what  Mr.  Brewer  has  said.  Of  course,  he  represents  a  big  bank  in 
a  large  city.     My  hank  is  a  smaller  bank  in  a  rural  community. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  a  live-stock  country? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes.  I  have  been  in  the  banking  business  for  30 
or  3.r>  yours  in  the  same  communitv,  and  have  been  engaged  in  farming 
niitl  the  live-stock  business;  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  say  to  this 
committee,  to  soy  that  I  have  never  in  the  35  years  seen  a  time 
when  the  cattle  business  of  the  West,  particularly,  say,  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma.  Texas,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  was  in  the  condition 
it  is  in  now;  and  when  it  was  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  country 
that  something  he  done  to  help  out  the  stock-raising  industry. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago  the 
Govern  men  tasked  us  to  produce;  all  the  cattle  we  could.  At  the  same 
time  tlicv  asked  us  to  produce  all  the  wheat  we  could.  In  my  own 
county  tlie  wheat  production  this  year,  or  the  number  of  acres  this 
vear  is  three  times  greater  than  ever  before  in  Hie  history  of  the  county. 
You  understand  that  that  has  taken  away  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
and  the  stockman  to  take  care  of  his  stock  at  this  time.  And  that 
is  not  only  true  of  my  own  county  but  all  over  the  State  and  of  the 
Southwest.     Take  it  in  Texas,  where  they  have  never  raised  anv 
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rough  feeds  to  take  care  of  cattle.  That  condition  has  come  about 
not  through  the  fault  of  the  farmers,  but  has  come  about  through 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  and  of  course  it  is  leaving  the 
cattlemen  in  a  position  to  suffer. 

And  what  is  happening  to  the  man  in  the  cattle  business  is  backing 
up  on  the  producing  herds  on  the  farm.  For  instance,  take  it  in  my 
own  county,  and  almost  every  small  farmer  is  going  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  cattle.  They  are  putting  on  the  market  their  calves 
and  cows,  because  they  can  not  make  a  profit  out  of  them.  That  is 
true  in  Texas.  We  are  interested  at  the  same  time  in  some  ranches 
in  Texas.  They  are  doing  the  same  thing  there.  As  Gov.  Stubbs 
said,  there  they  are  selling  their  cattle  and  spaying  their  heifers  and 
selling  their  calves;  and  the  thing  is  backing  right  up  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  cattle-producing  industry. 

If  these  men  who  represent  the  industry  here  to-day  can  not  make 
any  profit  in  raising  and  feeding  these  steers  they  are  not  going  to 
handle  them.  It  is  going  to  back  right  up  to  the  man  who  produces 
these  steers — to  the  man  who  has  cows — and  the  result  will  be  that 
we  shall  have  higher  prices  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of 
the  country  for  beef. 

There  is  one  peculiar  thing  about  this,  that  the  live-stock  industry 
is  the  only  industry  in  the  United  States  to-day  that  is  particularly 
suffering.  Take  the  case  of  labor:  take  the  iron  industry,  and  every- 
thing else,  and  the  situation  is  different.  If  you  simmer  it  down  you 
will  find  that  the  high  cost  of  living  propaganda  has  affected  this  one 
industry.  If  continued,  it  will  mean  later  on  that  everything  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  is  going  to  be  higher  in  price,  more  especially  in 
the  live-stock  end  of  it.  The  same  thing  is  happening  in  the  hog 
industry.  Take  the  price  of  corn — and  corn  is  so  high  now  that  the 
men  who  have  to  feed  hogs  can  not  feed  them  and  take  a  drop  of  5 
cents  a  pound  or  $5  a  hundred  in  two  weeks,  and  6  cents  a  pound  or 
$6  a  hundred  in  cattle;  it  can  not  be  sustained. 

The  point  with  us  is,  whether  there  is  any  way  that  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  can  help  us  out.  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter  to  us  at  this  time,  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  will  become  a 
very  serious  matter  in  the  future,  by  reason  of  necessarily  increased 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Brewer  has  said,  the  bankers  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  feel  their  security  is  being  jeopardized.  They  do  not 
feel  like  financing  the  industry  as  long  as  it  is  on  a  falling  scale. 
They  can  not  do  it.  The  bank  commissioner  would  not  allow  it. 
He  will  not  allow  us  to  loan  monev  if  we  are  loaning  more  than  the 
security  will  stand.  We  are  under  supervision,  and  we  have  to 
follow  out  the  rules  of  the  department. 

So  I  think  this  representative  body  of  men  here  before  you,  men 
who  represent  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  this  country,  ought 
to  have  consideration,  and  they  ought  to  be  helped  in  every  way. 
Whether  this  drop  in  prices  has  come  through  the  action  of  tne 
packers,  or  whether  it  has  come  as  the  result  of  this  propaganda  for 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  or  whether  it  has  come  through  the 
action  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  calling  some  of  these  loans, 
I  do  not  know:  but  1  do  know  that  the  existing  conditions  require 
some  help,  and  if  we  can  get  any  help  from  the  Government  we  should 
have  it. 
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Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Haugen.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Newman. 

Gov.  Stubbs,  who  will  you  have  next. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  now  wish  to  present  Mr.  Mercer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  H.  MERCER,  LIVE-STOCK  COMMISSIONER 

OF  KANSAS,  TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Mr.  Mercer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  guess  a  part  of  this 
committee  has  heard  some  things  L  have  had  to  say  once  before. 
The  occasion,  however,  for  our  appearance  here  to-day  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of,  perhaps,  indicating  any  legislation,  or  even  offering 
any  suggestions  to  this  joint  committee  on  their  action  on  legisla- 
tion. We  are  here  more  in  the  interests  of  seeing  if  there  can  be 
anything  done  by  the  departments  of  our  Government  and  by  the 
Congress,  if  necessary,  to  relieve  the  immediate  deplorable  conditions. 
It  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  to  wait  on  legislation  to  relieve 
the  present  situation.  We  know  that.  There  is  a  large  territory 
in  this  country  west  of  Chicago  that  will  naturally  be  required,  on 
account  of  the  season,  to  market  its  stuff  within  the  next  few  months. 
Bv  reason  of  that  fact,  unless  there  is  some  relief  from  somewhere 
from  some  source,  millions  of  dollars  are  going  to  be  lost  "to  the  pro- 
ducer of  live  stock.  1  repeat,  it  will  take  immediate  action  to  relieve 
this  deplorable  situation.  1  am  not  going  to  take  up  much  of  your 
time  because  you  have  heard,  as  outlined  by  others,  the  reason 
for  this  committee  being  in  Washington. 

We  think,  gentlemen,  that  there  never  was  a  time — in  fact,  we 
know  that  there  was  never  a  time — in  the  history  of  the  great  live- 
stock industry  in  this  country  that  conditions  were  so  deplorable  as 
thev  are  at  the  present  day. 

Inhere  are  so  many  angles  entering  into  this  business,  and  this 
question  is  so  complicated,  that  it  would  take  me  at  least  two  hours 
to  tell  you  what  little  I  know  about  it.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to 
touch  upon  only  a  few  points.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  very  many  peculiarities  and  very  many  inter- 
ests connected  with  the  business,  m  different  lines,  that  this  partic- 
ular situation  touches.  We  will  first  say  that  we  have  the  breeders 
who  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  building  up  and  bettering  herds, 
and  bettering  the  beef  animals  and  the  hogs  and  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try. They  spend  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  improving 
these  herds.  Their  business  is  absolutely  at  a  standstill  at  this 
time.  That  is  the  lamentable  situation — it  is  at  a  standstill.  Why  ? 
Because  the  breeders  of  the  country,  the  men  who  operate  and  handle 
the  female  herds,  which  herds  breed  the  stock,  are  not  producing  any 
of  these  pure-bred  or  better  stock  in  an  attempt  to  better  their  herds. 
That  is  one  situation  that  applies  not  only  to  cattle,  but  to  hogs  and 
sheep  as  well.  The  next  situation  that  we  think  should  have  the 
ear  of  this  Government  is,  that  in  response  to  the  then  existing  con- 
ditions of  our  country,  and  as  the  result  of  the  patriotism  of  our 
people,  the  producers  of  this  country  strained  every  effort  to  produce 
what  the  Government  desired,  and  they  surely  responded  patriot- 
ically, and  as  patriotically  as  any  other  class  of  people.  Thev  went 
into  this  matter  thoroughly  and  whole-heartedly  and  earnestly  with 
their  means  and  their  time  and  labor,  and  made  every  effort  to 
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increase  production,  and  they  increased  and  improved  their  herds, 
and  did  everything,  as  you  did,  and  as  every  man  engaged  in  every 
other  business  did,  to  stand  by  and  help  our  Government  in  its  time 
of  need.  And  I  want  to  say  that  we  all  expected,  as  every  man 
expected,  of  course,  that  there  would  come  a  time,  especially  when 
the  war  was  over,  when  those  high  prices  that  developed  under  war 
conditions  would  drop  back  to  some  level.  We  expect  it  still,  but 
we  do  not  expect,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  to  be  the  one  single  industry 
to  suffer  abnormally  when  others  are  not  suffering. 

Something  has  been  stated  here  about  overproduction,  or  increased 
production.  The  American  producer  did  increase  his  production,  did 
increase  it  as  best  he  could;  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  as  a  committee 
of  the  Congress,  that  I  do  not  consider  that  the  live-stock  business  of 
this  country  is  in  a  state  of  overproduction  to-day.  I  believe  that 
our  people  are  in  a  large  sense  taking  care  of  the  production  of  meat 
in  this  country  to-day,  as  consumers — I  mean,  that  the  consumers  of 
the  country  are  taking  care  of  the  production.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  oversupply  of  fresh  meats  in  this  country.  I  believe  that 
an  investigation  would  develop  that. 

Now,  as  to  the  reason  for  this  abnormal  slump,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  other  man  knows.  We 
have  in  this  a  great  many  things.  The  men  handling  this  product 
have  some  difficulties,  and  they  are  continuing  with  difficulties. 
For  instance,  we  have  the  agitation  or  the  demand  from  various 
sources  for  cheaper  living.  That  is  commendable.  We  think,  per- 
haps, that  living  is  too  high.  But  when  you  analyze  the  proposition 
of  what  it  cost  to  produce  that  living  I  tnink  that  the  man  who  pro- 
duces should  be  the  last  man  to  be  affected,  at  least  in  the  balancing 
up  process.  But  that  is  not  so.  A  great  many  of  the  farm  products 
oi  this  country  are  not  being  disturbed  by  reason  of  depreciation  in 
price.  It  is  all  centered  upon  this  one  great  industry — tne  live-stock 
industry  of  the  country. 

Back  in  the  time  of  need,  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  Government, 
no  matter  whether  the  President  or  the  Congress  or  any  depart- 
ment of  our  Federal  Government,  desired  help  or  anything  from  the 
American  people,  they  responded  nobly,  as  you  know.  And  our 
people  certainly  did  their  part  well.  And  now  we  feel  that  we  have 
some  right  to  suggest — and  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
criticism — but  we  believe  we  have  some  right  to  call  to  your  attention, 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  forces — the  Congress, 
the  President,  the  departments — to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  a  good  many  things  done,  probably  not  inten- 
tionally, and  we  will  say  unintentionally,  but  there  have  been  things 
done  that  have  not  tended  in  any  manner  to  prevent  this  deplorable 
condition. 

For  instance,  we  will  refer  to  the  President's  demand  for  a  lower 
cost  of  living.  That  was  all  right,  but  let  us  get  at  it  in  the  right  way. 
In  the  next  instance,  we  have  one  of  the  great  packers  of  this  country — 
and  they  are  a  great  force,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  market  that  we  have  in 
this  Nation  for  live  stock — he  comes  out  in  an  interview  and  says  prices 
are  going  to  continue  to  come  down.  When  the  representatives  of 
those  men,  down  through  the  various  channels,  have  said  things  to 
discourage  men  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  to  the  effect  that 
live  stock  was  going  down  and  deterred  them  from  producing  and 
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breeding;  have  said  things  to  the  effect  that  the  market  is  going  to 
continue  to  go  lower.  Well,  that  may  be  true,  but  they  should  not 
go  lower  at  this  time,  at  least  until  other  things  are  leveled  up. 
Therefore  they  have  taken  out  of  the  markets  of  tnis  country  a  great 
source  of  buying  of  this  product  that  otherwise  at  this  time  of  year 
would  be  buying  it.  We  consider  that  the  influence  of  the  packer 
himself. 

Then  comes  along  our  very  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
he  comments  on  what  he  terms  over-production  in  this  country. 
In  response  to  thai  \  as  a  student  of  the  situation  in  the  United  States 
stand  here  and  defy  anybody  to  contradict  my  proposition  that  we 
are  not  overproduced  in  anything  in  the  United  States;  that  we  are 
in  a  state  of  abnormal  overproduction  in  the  United  States  on  any 
essential  commodity.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hoover  must  have  been  ili 
advised  or  he  would  never  have  made  that  statement.  We  think 
Mr.  Hoover  one  of  our  greatest  men;  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Hoovei 
ought  to  come  out  in  a  statement  and  say  that  he  has  investigated  the 
situation — and  I  know  he  will  find  out  that  he  is  wrong  if  he  investi- 
gates it   -and  that  the  situation  is  not  as  he  thought  it  was. 

All  these  tilings  have  entered  into  this  matter  of  giving  the  pro- 
ducer in  his  great  industry  some  right  and  some  evidence  to  sa\  that 
he  lias  no  encouragement  to  prepare  for  future  prices. 

n  line  with  that  we  have,  through  the  packer,  certain  statements 
as  to  what  is  going  to  he  done  to  the  finished  product  and  which 
vitally  a  If  eels  the  producer.  But  the  Attorney  General  has  stated 
to  us  this  day  certain  things  that  he  will  say,  and  which  wp  nope 
will  clarify  and  help  the  situation.  Fait  regardless  of  that  I  |  re- 
sume you  know  that  all  through  the  press,  and  all  over  this  country, 
there  have  been  statements  under  big  headlines  in  the  papers  where 
the  Government  had  seized  certain  <  uantities  of  foo(i,  either  e<rs*s 
or  something  stored  away  in  cold  storage,  and  had  confiscated  it, 
etc.     That  has  had  a  tendency  to  disturb  and  unsettle  conditions. 

We  are  not  here  pleading  for  help.  We  are  here  to  present  condi- 
tions to  you  men  as  we  iind  them  and  experience  them,  knowing 
you  to  he  interested  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  industries  of  this 
country. 

I  do  not  think  that  tli is  industry  will  die.  We  know  that  it  will  not. 
Anv  of  you  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  industry  know  that  the  live- 
stock indestrv  back  over  a  period  of  a  good  many  vears,  has  sus- 
tained  these  periodical  fluctuations,  up  and  down,  to  the  detriment 
of  a  great  many  men  engaged  in  it.  hut  it  is  sustaining  a  great  loss 
now,  and  these  losses  are  serious  blows  to  our  people. 

What  inceniive  is  there  to-dav  to  the  voung  man  to  start  out  and 
make  this  his  business  *  l  will  illustrate  bv  taking  an  example: 
A  yoin<_»  man  who  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  whose  father  taught  him 
fariniiiLr  and  the  live-stock  business,  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Mercer,  1  have 
no  encouragement  to  attempt  to  go  on  in  this  business,  i  see  daily 
the  eil'orts  of  my  father  and  self  for  the  past  few  years  being  swept 
awav  tlii>  \ear."'  \nd  that  is  onlv  one  man,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  men  in  l  his  country  in  the  same  position,  i  do  not  think,  gentle- 
men, that  there  i>  am-  industry  in  this  country  more  important  than 
the  live-stock  industry,  and  if  it  is  to  be  continued  along  the  line  of 
proper  production  lAffin  must  be  more  encouragement  to  the  young 
men  to  enter  and  'he  business. 
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Gov.  Stubbs  made  the  statement  that  the  men  in  this  room  repre- 
sented 100,000  cattle.  I  know  by  actual  figuring  that  they  represent 
over  400,000  cattle.  With  them"  it  is  not  a  question  of  quitting  the 
business.  Some  of  them  probably  could  go  over  the  tide  and  come 
back  again  and  go  on  with  production,  and  make  money  again. 
But,  naturally,  every  man  knows  that  a  man  who  is  slaughtered  as 
men  are  now  being  slaughtered  financially  in  this  business,  are  going 
to  drop  out  of  it  in  a  large  way,  and  maybe  entirely.  Therefore,  in 
a  few  years  from  now,  in  a  year  or  two  from  now,  meat  values  in  this 
country  are  bound  to  go  up,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  So  we 
ought  to  get  down  to  the  proposition  of  trying  to  stabilize  this 
market.  We  should  try  to  stabilize  this  product.  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  that  we  can  fix  a  price  that  will  be  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
but  I  do  mean  that  in  this  great  country  of  ours  we  ought  to  work 
out  a  proposition  so  that  when  a  man  enters  into  the  production  of 
livestock  he  will  know  about  what  thev  will  bring  him  when  he  is 
ready  to  market  it.  He  has  no  assurance  nowadays  because  he  may 
start  in  and  have  his  stock  ready  for  market  but  may  be  delayed  a 
week  shipping  it,  or  30  days,  arid  in  that  time  the  depreciation  on 
his  property  might  be  $3  a  hundred  either  way,  up  or  down,  but 
generally  down.     That  is  not  good  business. 

So  we  are  presenting  this  proposition  to  you  for  the  reason  that 
you  men  are  here  and  have  it  up  for  consideration.  We  are  not 
suggesting  what  kind  of  legislation  you  should  have.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  best  for  you.  I  gave  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  is  needed  when  I  was  here  before.  But  if  it  takes 
legislation,  whatever  it  takes,  it  is  necessary  that  this  country  go 
into  the  matter  and  at  least  find  out  if  such  a  thing  can  be  done  to 
regulate  this  situation  so  that  these  conditions  will  not  come  upon 
the  people  engaged  in  this  enterprise. 

The  men  who  are  here  are  patriotic.  They  are  here  at  their  own 
expense.  They  are  here  in  the  interest  of  their  own  business,  and 
they  are  here  to  represent  the  interests  of  men  who  could  not  come. 
They  are  before  you  as  the  legislative  branch  of  this  Government. 
They  represent  men  who  have  probably  100  head  of  cattle,  and 
probably  have  fed  them  for  two  or  three  years,  and  have  produced 
them  from  the  cow,  and  when  having  to  market  them  in  the  last  few 
months  have  had  years  of  toil  swept  away. 

That  is  not  a  calamity  howl  from  me.  These  are  the  facts,  and 
represent  the  situation  of  a  good  many  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  livestock  producing  sections.  Tnat  ought  not 
to  be.  If  we  as  citizens  and  you  as  legislators  can  devise  some 
means  by  which  that  can  be  riglited  we  will  have  done  well. 

I  am  not  here  to  oppose  the  packer.  The  packer  has  his  troubles 
I  suppose,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  packer  should  object  to  being 
regulated.  I  do  not  see  why  wlien  this  agitation  is  against  him,  and 
he  is  a  man  who  is  so  discredited  in  this  country  that  I  do  not  suppose 
over  10  per  cent  of  the  people  believe  in  him — I  say,  whether  that  be 
right  or  wrong,  I  would  think  he  would  want  to  bring  about  some 
situation  whereby  he  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  who 
patronize  him  and  transact  business  with  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  things,  as  I  say,  that  enter  into  this  matter. 
We  have  gone  around  and  found  some  things  that  we  believe  will 
help  the  situation.     We  know  that  legislation  is  not  going  to  bring 
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us  relief  at  this  time.  The  packers  stated,  in  one  instance  at  least  in 
our  conference  with  them  at  Chicago,  that  foreign  credit  was  such 
that  they  were  practically  out  of  the  shipping  market  abroad;  and 
one  packer  said  that  if  this  Government,  or  through  some  other 
source,  financial  arrangements  could  be  made  for  even  as  low  a  sum 
as  SI 0,000,000  a  month  for  handling  the  foreign  trade,  it  would  be  a 
great  stimulas  to  this  market.  It  looks  to  me  like  if  our  Government 
financed  the  situation  in  1917  and  191S,  whereby  we  could  ship  our 
products  abroad — while  I  am  not  saying  it  is  advisable  to-day  to  do 
it,  and  I  am  not  up  on  this  legislative  question — }Tet,  I  say  if  that 
could  be  done,  and  that  would  bring  about  a  better  condition,  it  is 
worth  while  to  find  out  if  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Harrison.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate, 
two  weeks  ago,  passed  such  a  bill  as  that,  to  organize  banking  insti- 
tutions so  as  to  carry  on  foreign  business  and  eliminate  that  high 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  heard,  Senator,  that  that  bill  has  passed. 

Senator  Harrison.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  passed  the  House 
yet,  but  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mercer.  Well,  I  heard  that  it  had  passed  the  Senate.  But, 
as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  this  relief  has  got  to  come  pretty  soon  if  it 
is  to  affect  millions  of  head  of  cattle,  and  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action.  I  think  if  that  can  de  done  the 
financiers  of  this  country  could  not  do  a  better  thing  for  the  Nation 
than  to  immediately  do  something  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  good  finance  or  not;  I  am  not  a  financier.  I  am  not 
here  even  to  suggest  that. 

Senator  Gronxa.  1  am  sure  that  Senator  Harrison  did  not  want  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  Government  was  going  into  the  business. 

Senator  Harrison.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Giioxxa.  It  was  simply  to  permit  capital  to  set  up  inter- 
national banking  institutions  and  to  establish  credits. 

Air.  Mercer.  Another  thing  stated  to  us  by  the  packers  in  Chicago 
was,  that  this  Government  whs  importing  a  good  many  million  pounds 
of  beef  a  month  from  the  Panama  Zone  country.  I  do  not  know 
anvthing  about  it,  and  1  am  onlv  telling  you  what  was  stated  to  us, 
but  if  that  be  true,  we  think  that  that  is  wrong.  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  under  obligation  in  some  manner  to  take  care  of  that 
trade  down  there,  and  1  do  not  know  whether  that  situation  prevails 
or  not,  but  that  was  stated  to  us. 

Here  is  another  situation  that  they  stated  about  the  shipping 
arrangements.  I  believe  that  part  of  it  will  be  righted,  provided 
that  they  can  show  under  their  own  statements  that  whatever  they 
may  do  in  the  lowering  of  this  foreign  shipping  rate  will  reflect  back 
in  the  price  paid  on  the  farm,  that  something  will  be  dona  in  that 
direction.  'I  hat  was  indicated  to  us,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  done. 
That  will  be  checked  squarely  up  to  the  packers  to-morrow. 

J  belie \  e  in  stating  to  you  men  just  what  we  have  to  state,  and  to 
state  conditions  just  as  we  find  them.  We  are  not  here  begging  for 
anything.  We  are  hen1  to  state  the  proposition  that  is  confronting 
this  countrv;  a  proposition  that  vou  are  not  as  conversant  with  as 
we  arc  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  this  great  trade  is 
carried  on.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  good  while.  We  were  in 
hopes  that  conditions  would  get  better.     There  has  been  no  over- 
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supply,  especially  this  year,  especially  of  beef.  We  are  500,000 
cattle  short  at  the  five  leading  markets  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  1918. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  spoke  about  the  reports  that  we  had 
overproduced  cattle.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  per  capita  production 
of  cattle  is  lower  in  this  country  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  many 
vears;  and  isn't  it  true  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  detailed  figures, 
Senator,  but  I  would  say  this:  That  from  my  observations  in  looking 
into  these  matters  our  consuming  public  is  taking  care  of  almost  all 
the  product  in  this  country  at  the  prevailing  prices.  As  to  the  per 
capita  production  or  consumption,  I  could  not  say,  because  I  have 
not  looked  into  those  figures. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  believe  the  figures  show  that. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  will  say  this,  from  my  own  information:  I  have  been 
figuring  up  the  proportionate  tonnage  of  beef  per  head  as  compared 
with  other  years  and  we  are  away  below  the  tonnage  per  head  so  far 
as  beef  animals  and  pork  is  concerned.  Our  live  stock  is  being  mar- 
keted at  a  much  lighter  weight  than  in  former  years. 

As  to  the  retail  prices,  that  has  been  spoken  of 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  Before  you  go  into  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  I  know  that  you  had  considerable  to 
do  with  this  matter  during  the  war,  and  you  so  stated  when  here 
before.  You  are  familiar  in  many  ways  with  conditions  throughout 
the  country  on  account  of  the  position  that  you  hold.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  public,  and  the  stock  men  especially,  were  made  to  believe 
that  if  they  went  into  this  industry  they  would  be  treated  fairly? 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  any  ironclad  contract,  but  was  not  it 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  trie  people  engaged  in  the  live-stock 
industry  that  they  would  be  treated  fairly  if  they  went  into  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Answering  the  Senator,  I  would  say  this:  That  I  was 
connected  with  the  Hoover  administration,  and  that  the  statements 
given  out  by  Mr.  Hoover,  and  especially  as  related  to  pork  produc- 
tion, later  on,  in  the  last  months  of  the  war — but  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning:  Increased  production  was  urged  and  the  assurance  given 
to  the  people  that  their  efforts  would  at  least  be  taken  well  care  of 
for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  after  the  war  was  over.  In  line 
with  that,  I  went  all  over  my  State,  whenever  it  was  necessary,  and 
told  the  people,  and  made  statements  through  the  papers  that  I 
have  anything  to  do  with,  that  that  was  the  situation;  and  not  only 
in  Kansas,  but  in  Missouri  and  farther  to  the  southwest.  I  do  that; 
not  only  myself,  but  other  men  connected  with  the  department  made 
that  same  statement,  telling  the  people  that  there  was  no  danger — 
to  go  on  and  produce  and  help  out  this  situation ;  that  while  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  guaranteeing  matters,  yet,  as  Senator  Gronna  says, 
we  were  giving  assurances  that  on  account  of  the  conditions  there 
could  be  no  danger  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  war  was  over. 

Senator  Gronna.  Does  not  that  mean  that  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  resting  upon  the  Government  to  look  after  the  live-stock 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true,  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  are  here  presenting  this  matter  to  you  at  this  time.     We  came  here 
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to  present  the  situation  to  you  as  it  is.  We  do  not  know  what  to 
suggest  should  be  done;  we  think  we  have  received  some  benefits 
from  our  trip,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  Congress  can  do  for 
immediate  relief.  I  will  say  this,  however,  that  whatever  Congress 
does  with  reference  to  the  situation  they  should  act  at  once.  If 
action  is  not  taken  at  once  and  relief  given  immediately  it  will  mean 
millions  of  dollars  of  loss  in  the  marketing  of  these  products. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  might  add  that  the  Congress  nas  passed  bills 
amounting  to  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  reimbursing  losers 
who  made  contracts  in  other  lines  of  industry. 

Mr.  Mercer*.  Well,  I  would  think  if  the  Government  owed  a  duty 
to  any  people  on  God's  green  earth,  it  certainly  owes  that  duty  to 
no  class  of  citizens  under  the  flag  more  than  they  owe  it  to  the  people 
who  produced  the  food  of  this  nation.  [Applause  by  those  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  committee.]  I  did  not  know,  however,  that  they  had 
done  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  Well,  they  have. 

Mr.  Mercer.  Well,  I  think  if  the  Government  owes  anvbodv 
any  tiling  it  owes  it  to  the  men  who  produced  food  in  time  of  need 
and  are  now  being  slaughtered  financially. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committees,  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say.     If  there  are  any  questions,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Some  Member  of  the  Party.  What  about  the  retail  business, 
Mr.  Mercer? 

Mr.  Mercer.  The  retail  proposition  is  one  that  the  producer  is  not 
interested  in  except  to  the  extent  that  it  be  fully  investigated  and 
demonstrated  what  it  cost  consumers  to  buy  tlie  food  they  have 
to  buy.  I  know  from  absolute  investigation — and  I  am  not  here 
criticizing  the  retailer,  as  I  do  not  know  much  about  his  business, 
and  he  has  his  own  troubles — but  it  was  stated  a  moment  ago  that 
the  retail  prices  were  out  of  line  with  prices  to  producer  and  prices 
charged  by  the  wholesaler.  I  suppose  it  depends  upon  the  business. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  we  have  a  crude  system  of  retailing. 
I  think  it  should  be  the  right  of  every  consumer  to  receive  proper 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  just  as  it  should  be 
the  ri^ht  of  every  producer  and  of  every  dealer  to  receive  proper 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  We  know  that 
there  are  many  men  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  who 
are  not  making  any  money — there  is  no  trouble  for  a  retailer  to  come 
here  and  show  you  that  he  not  making  any  money,  unless  he  is  a 
big  operator.  At  the  same  time  we  know,  by  absolute  investigation, 
that  the  foodstuffs  cost  the  consumer  just  about  100  per  cent  more, 
at  least  in  the  matter  of  meats,  than  it  costs  the  producer  to  raise  it, 
let  it  pass  through  the  packers'  hands,  and  let  him  lay  it  on  the  block. 

And  there  is  certainly  something  wrong.  If  it  cost  you  to  raise  a 
herd  of  steers  $20  a  hundred,  and  the  packer  buys  them  and  pays  you 
$20  a  hundred  for  them,  and  finishes  them  up  into  meat  an<l  puts 
them  on  the  butchers  block  at  25  cents  a  hundred,  and  then  it  costs 
the  consumers  of  the  Nation  to-day  50  cents  a  hundred  to  get  it,  there 
is  something  wrong  at  that  end  of  it.  And  that  can  be  absolutely 
demonstrated  in  a  thousand  different  sections  of  this  country.  That 
does  not  apply  to  every  case,  but  it  does  apply,  generally  speaking. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be  right;  there  is  a  spread  that  ought 
not  to  exist.     The  man  who  takes  the  chance  for  three  long  years  to 
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raise  this  meat  should  not  have  it  taken  out  of  his  hands  at  an  absolute 
loss  to  him,  or  even  at  a  small  profit,  and  then  let  the  other  fellow 
make  100  per  cent  more  than  it  cost  him  to  produce  it  and  the  packer 
to  put  it  in  shape  to  be  sold  over  the  butcher's  block.'  That  is  wrong. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be  reached,  but  I  present  that  case  to 
you  as  a  matter  justifying  your  investigations.  I  have  made  some 
investigations  myself  in  my  own  section  of  the  country,  and  have 
compiled  data  that  has  come  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  and 
I  think  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture,  can 
give  you  some  data  that  they  have  compiled. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committees,  I  am  verv  much  obliged  to  you. 

Chairman  Haugen.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Gov. 
Stubbs,  have  you  any  other  witness  to  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  that  Gov.  Stubbs  has  gone.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  gentleman  who  has  any  sugges- 
tions to  make  to  the  committees.  We  have  a  large  number  of  pro- 
ducers here,  and  we  have  come  to  Washington  on  another  mission, 
and  do  not  have  the  data  for  this  occasion,  but  we  are  here  to  furnish 
you  any  information  that  you  may  wish  as  to  our  operations.  There 
are  men  here  who  are  breeders,  and  men  here  who  are  feeders,  and 
men  here  who  are  interested  in  producing  cattle  from  the  calf,  and 
men  who  are  interested  in  feeding  cattle,  and  all  classes  of  stockmen, 
as  well  as  bankers.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  any  of  them,  or  if  any 
6f  them  would  like  to  say  anything,  if  you  will  give  them  a  minute 
or  two  it  will  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Mercer.  All  right,  Mr.  Sawyer,  come  around. 

The  Chairman.  The  committees  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Sawyer 
for  a  few  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  SAWYER,  STOCK  RAISER,  MARI- 

ENTHAL,  KANS. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Regarding  the  matter  of  profiteering  in  the  retail 
business,  I  believe  if  you  will  cause  the  packer  to  stamp  the  price  at 
which  he  sells  meats  on  the  meats  and  have  the  retailer  display  a  card 
showing  what  it  costs,  the  public,  through  public  opinion,  will  bring 
hisprofits  down. 

Tnat  is  all  I  want  to  say. 

Mr.  Mercer.  Does  anyone  else  wish  to  say  anything  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  say  a  wore!  or  two. 

Chairman  Haugen.  All  right.  Come  around  and  give  your  name 
and  address  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.   E.   T.   ANDERSON,   FEEDER,   BARRETT, 

KANS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  and  our  time  is  so  short,  and  this  is  my  first 
trip  to  your  city,  that  I  will  only  say  a  word  or  two.  We  all  admit 
and  know  that  a  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  and  preached  every- 
where, and  probably  rightly  so,  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  I 
think  that  is  one  reason  for  starting  the  markets  down  the  way  they 
have  been.  We  havj  no  objection  to  reducing  the  cost  of  living,  but 
I  believe  that  you  gentlemen  from  the  East  should  go  home,  or  at 
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least  start  a  propaganda  to  have  everyone  who  wants  to  have  the 
high  cost  of  living  reduced  to  start  at  home.  I  think  you  ought  to 
go  home  where  you  have 

Representative  Rubey  (interposing).  We  all  want  to  go  home,  but 
can't  get  away. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  mean  start  at  home  on  a  reduction  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds  that  there  is 
hardly  a  city  of  any  size  that  has  not  a  beef  market  where  you  can 
buy  beef  and  get  the  worth  of  your  money  if  you  will  but  take  the 
trouble  to  go  there  and  buy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  are 
not  educated  to  help  themselves  in  the  matter  of  buying  meats. 

And  this  reminds  me:  I  had  an  argument  one  time  on  the  train, 
out  in  Colorado,  with  some  labor-union  men.  It  happened  that  I 
was  with  them  on  the  Pullman.  They  were  very  strong  labor  men, 
from  the  Eastern  States,  and  were  going  out  to  spend  their  vacation. 
I  made  the  statement  to  them  that  the  trouble  with  the  average 
union  man  was  that  he  fights  the  man  who  gives  him  his  money  and 
never  fights  the  fellow  who  takes  it  away  from  him  and  never  tries 
to  really  help  himself.  The  trouble  about  their  position  is,  as  I  see 
it,  that  they  want  to  hurt  the  man  who  really  produces  the  stuff  for 
them  and  do  not  like  to  help  themselves. 

You  can  take  your  prices  in  this  city,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  nearh 
impossible  for  us  to  get  a  proper  proportion  thereof.  And  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  consumer  at  all  understands  the  situation.  Prices* 
no  doubt,  are  high,  and  yet  the  producer  of  cattle  is  being  ruined.  I 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  start  and  advbeate  that  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  pay  more  for  the  product  for  the  next  year  or 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years.  1  believe  the  sooner  you  can  get  that 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  East  the  better  it  will  be  for  them, 
because  we  must  continue  this  production  if  they  are  to  have  anything 
to  eat,  and  we  can  do  it  at  a  loss  only  so  long. 

I  would  like  to  impress  this  on  your  minds:  On  yesterday  our  Con- 
gressmen from  Kansas  were  asking  what  to  do  to  be  saved.  They 
did  not  know,  i  will  impress  on  your  minds  two  little  things  that 
have  been  spread  abroad:  One  of  them  is  whether  we  should  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  beef  products.  That  has  been  spread  abroad 
in  the  newspapers.  You  have  probably  not  noticed  it,  but  it  is  true. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  we  are  right  here  now  trying  to 
create  a  fund  so  that  we  can  bring  about  the  very  thing  that  the 
newspapers  in  the  East  are  trying  to  prohibit  us  from  doing?  There 
is  one  thing  that  should  be  absolutely  stopped,  i  believe  the  packer 
himself  is  worrying  about  that  at  this  very  minute. 

Another  matter  that  has  been  taken  up  is  the  drawing  in  of  the 
Federal  reserve  currency  in  order  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Did  you  ever  figure  what  it  would  mean  with  your  labor  unions  put- 
ting a  schedule  several  years  ahead,  at  high  cost,  if  that  should 
happen  ?  It  will  ruin  everybody  in  the  West  who  needs  a  full  dollar. 
Wnen  we  get  10  cents  a  pound  gross  for  an  ordiruary  steer  we  are 
really  only  getting  5  cents,  as  judged  by  conditions  before  1914,  and 
if  that  should  be  drawn  in  it  would  mean  ruin.  I  believe  the  men 
in  the  Congress  should  insist  on  eliminating  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  it  will  mean  injury  in  my  estimation. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  educate  the  people  in  ^he  East  to  one  con- 
dition, at  least,  and  that  is  that  when  they  sit  up  to  their  tables  with 
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Kansas  produced  beef  they  are  at  this  minute  eating  something  that 
has  caused  a  lot  of  grief.    [Applause  from  the  visiting  delegation.] 

I  would  be  much  pleased  to  take  a  poll  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  here  now  and  find  out  how  many  of  you  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  production  of  beef.  I  knowT  that  there  are  many  of  you 
who  have,  but  a  good  many  of  you  do  not  know  just  what  it  means. 

Representative  Rubey.  We  come  into  contact  with  the  consump- 
tion of  it  at  our  hotels,  sometimes,  but  we  do  not  do  that  much  now. 
We  get  beef  now  once  a  week,  and  that  is  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
we  pay  big  enough  prices  to  get  it  every  day. 

Representative  Tincher.  And  we  only  get  a  piece  about  that  big 
now  [indicating  a  small  piece]. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  refers  back  to  what  I  said  to  start  with,  that 
you  must  start  economizing  at  home.  But  I  want  to  sav  that  I  have 
passed  a  Sunday  here  and  that  I  have  had  beef  where  t  stay. 

Representative  Rubey.  You  are  on  the  European  plan  and  order  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  this  is  not  a  cheap  kind.  They  charged  me 
35  cents  on  yesterday  for  a  mighty  poor  shave.  [Laughter  on  the 
part  of  the  visiting  delegation.]  I  only  want  to  leave  this  with  you : 
We  have  had  a  serious  trial  to  get  the  average  man  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  "  There  is  just  one  crime  that  I  have  committed,"  is  the  state- 
ment made  by  a  good  many  men.  A  man  told  me  the  other  day, 
"  There  is  just  one  crime  I  nave  committed.  I  have  educated  four 
of  my  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and  to-day  every  one  of  those  four 
boys  is  destitute.''  "And,"  he  says,  "that  is  a  crime,  or  I  consider 
it  so." 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Haugen.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You 
gentlemen  may  go  home  assured  that  we  will  give  consideration  to 
your  suggestions. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  We  wish  to  thank  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
for  your  very  kind  attention. 

(And,  at  4.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  joint  committee  adjourned.) 
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